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PREFACE  BT  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


Taa  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  published  in  1808,  was  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bahr,  of  Carlsruhe,  who  has  been  long  favorably  known  as  the  learned 
author  of  the  Symbolism  of  Mosaic  Worship  ( Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus , 
Heidelberg,  1837-’39,  2  vols.,  now  undergoing  a  thorough  revision),  a  Commentary 
on  Colos8ians,  a  treatise  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1848),  and  other  works. 

The  translation  from  the  German,  with  additions,  was  executed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harwood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  assumed  the  First  Book,  and  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Sumner,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  who  is  responsible  for  the  last  chapter 
of  the  First,  and  the  whole  6f  the  Second  Book.  The  textual  revision  and  origi¬ 
nal  grammatical  notes  on  the  First  Book  must  be  credited  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Gardiner,  Professor  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. 

In  regard  to  the  principles  by  which  he  has  been  governed  in  his  work,  Dr. 
Bfthr  says,  in  his  preface : — 

“  In  accordance  with  the  wisely-chosen  aim  and  plan  of  the  Bible-Work  of  which 
this  volume  forms  a  part,  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  maintain  a  strict  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  three  sections  into  which  the  expository  matter  is  divided.  In  the 
first  section,  the  Exegetical  and  Critical ,  I  have  collected  all  which  seemed  essential 
to  the  explanation  of  the  original  text,  and  to  the  determination,  both  of  the  sense 
of  the  words  and  of  tiheir  grammatical  connection  ....  As  a  matter  of  course,  bo  ti¬ 
the  other  sections  are  based  on  the  Exegetical.  Nothing  can  properly  be  made  the 
subject  of  theological  discussion  or  homiletical  treatment  which  does  not  rest  on  a 
firm  exegetical  foundation.  I  have,  therefore,  omitted  from  the  Homiletical  section 
all  which,  however  edifying  it  might  be,  in  itself  considered,  had  no  foundation  in 
the  text  when  this  was  correctly  understood.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  to 
the  second  division  of  the  exposition  [ Doctrinal  and  Ethical ],  a  wider,  though  more 
exact,  title  than  that  which  it  bears  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  Bible-Work 
The  specific,  and,  in  fact,  exclusive  contents  of  the  historical  books  is  history ,  not 
doctrine  or  dogma;  and  this  history  is,  moreover,  soteriological ,  that  is,  it  is  the 
history  of  the  redemptive  plan  of  God ;  the  history  of  the  divine  revelation,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  providence ;  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
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Hence  Dr.  B&hr  gives  to  this  section  the  title :  He ilsgeschichtliche  und  Ethische 
Orundgedankeny  i.e. :  Chief  Points  (in  the  section  of  text  last  preceding)  which 
hear  upon  the  Development  of  Gods  Plan  of  Salvation ,  or  have  Ethical  Import¬ 
ance !.  In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  embodying  this  idea  completely  in  a 
concise  and  convenient  English  title,  the  translators,  while  fully  appreciating  and 
coinciding  in  the  author’s  intention,  have  retained  the  title  which  is  used  for  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  other  volumes,  only  substituting  Historical  for 
Doctrinal . 

In  regard  to  the  Chronology ,  Dr.  B&hr  continues : — 

“  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat  different  method  from  any  yet  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  I  start  from  certain  dates  which  are  generally  acceptedj 
aiid  which  may  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  then,  by  grouping  the 
biblical  data  into  periods  which  are  comprised  between  these  fixed  dates,  I  seek  to 
solve  this  difficult  problem  (See  Pt.  H.  pp.  80,  180,  283).” 

Professor  Sumner  has  added  a  brief  Appendix  on  this  subject,  together  with 
a  Chronological  Table  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Books  of  the  Kings.  In  Part 
II.  pp.  161,  174,  189,  220,  237,  284  will  be  found  a  series  of  notes  on  contem¬ 
poraneous  history,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  references  in  the  text.  These  notes 
are  based  on  the  results  of  the  latest  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  researches. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

New  York,  Bible  House,  April,  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


S  i. 

NAME,  DATE  OF  COMPOSITION,  AND  AUTHOR 

The  name  ,  which  belongs  to  our  books  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  desig¬ 
nates  (if  not  imposed  by  the  author  himself),  briefly  and  appropriately,  the  distinguishing 
contents  of  this  historical  work,  in  contrast  with  other  writings  belonging  to  the  same  class,  the 
D'JICW)  D'K'U ,  i.  prophetcs  priores.  It  contains,  not  so  much  the  history  of  the  theocracy  in 
general,  whereto  M  the  succession  of  the  kings  serves  only  as  the  visible  thread  ”  (Hftvemick), 
ae  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  from  its  ripest  bloom  on  to  its  destruction,  in  so  far 
as  this  history  constitutes  generally  an  independent  portion  of  the  history  of  the  people 
Israel.  The  division  of  our  work  into  two  books  is  not  original — it  occurs  first  in  the 
Septnagint.  There  it  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  book  (Samuel), 

which  precedes  it  in  the  Canon,  and  is  itself  divided  into  two  books,  and  these  four  are  then 
designated  as  Books  of  the  Kings  (JSamlcluv  a.  p.  y.  d.),  (comp.  Origen  in  ExlsMus,  Hist.  Ecdes .  vi. 
25).  This  is  retained  in  the  Vulgate  (comp.  Hieron.  prolog.  galeat.),  and  came  thence,  through 
the  printer  Dan.  Bomberg,  in  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  entire  division  and  designation  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  it 
is  defective.  How  unfit  it  is,  is  dhown  especially  in  our  own  work,  the  first  book  of  which 
does  not  conclude  with  a  paragraph  founded  in  the  history  itself,  but  breaks  off  with*  brief 
account  of  the  reign  of  king  Ahaziah. 

The  date  of  its  composition  is  furnished  from  the  conclusion  of  the  work  itself,  where  it  is 
stated  that  king  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away  to  Babylon  in  the  year  599  b.  c.,  and  was  held 
there  a  prisoner  for  thirty-seven  years — to  the  year  562 — and  obtained  his  freedom  from  Evil- 
merodach,  the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30).  The  composition,  conse¬ 
quently,  cannot  be  set  down  before  the  year  562.  But  it  does  not  admit  of  supposition  that 
it  took  place  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile  in  the  year  536 ;  for  the  author  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  deliverance  of  Jehoiachin  as  a  joyful,  hopeful  event,  and  does  not  utter  a  sylla¬ 
ble  about  the  still  more  important  and  joyous  matter — the  return  of  the  whole  people— which 
is  first  mentioned  in  Ezra  i.  The  composition,  therefore,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  period 
between  562  and  586,  i.  &,  during  the  second  half  of  the  exile.  But  we  cannot  determine 
whether  it  was  during  the  brief  reign  (two  years)  of  Evil-merodach,  or  after  Jehoiachin’s  death. 

In  the  Bible  itself  there  is  no  intimation  about  the  person  of  the  author.  The  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  names  Jeremiah.  The  Talmud  says  (Baba  hathra ,  /.  xv.  1) :  Jeremias  scripsit  librum  mum 
et  Ubrum  regum  et  threnos .  Some  of  the  older  theologians,  and  HAvemick  also,  have  agreed 
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with  this  statement ;  but  it  is  refuted  alone  from  the  duration  of  Jeremiah's  life.  He  began 
his  career  as  prophet  (Jer.  i.  2)  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Josiah,  and  must 
have  been  then  at  least  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  old ;  but  since  now  our  books  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  year  562,  he  must  have  composed  them  when  he  was  at  least 
from  eighty-six  to  eighty-eight  years  old,  which  appears  all  the  more  incredible  since  the 
composition  presupposes  the  employing  and  the  arranging  of  different  older  written  sources. 
To  this  must  be  added  that  Jeremiah,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  went  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliii.  6),  and  there  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  continuous,  grievous  conflicts.  It 
cannot,  how  ever,  be  denied,  that  in  the  places  especially  where  the  author  does  not  report 
directly  from  written  sources  of  information,  but  inserts  his  own  remarks,  as  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
$q.,  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  expression  resembles  that  of  Jeremiah,  from  which, 
howeyer,  nothing  more  can  be  concluded  than  that  the  author  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
writings  of  this  prophet — was,  perhaps,  his  scholar.  Bleek  suggests,  indeed,  Baruch,  who 
apparently  had  charge  of  collecting  and  editing  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  added  to  it 
the  52d  chapter,  which  is  consonant  with  2  Kings  xxv.  But  in  that  case,  since  Baruch  went 
to  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (see  on  the  place),  we  must  suppose  that  our  history  was  composed 
there,  which  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  rather,  that 
the  author  wrote  in  Babylon.  If  this  be  not,  with  some,  susceptible  of  proof,  owing  to  1  Kings 
v.  4,  where  Palestine  is  described  as  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  so  much  the  more  certain  that  the  author  did  not  write  his  work  for  the  little  band 
which  fled  to  Egypt,  and  was  there  fallen  into  idolatry  and  discord,  but  for  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  people  then  in  exile  (see  below,  §  5).  While  Jeremiah  announces  the  ruin  of  his 
corrupted  fellow-countrymen  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  11  «£.),  our  author  concludes  with  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Jehoiachin  promising  a  better  day,  and  gives,  at  the  same  time,  details  which 
could  have  been  known  only  to  a  contemporary  living  in  the  exile ;  but  not  then  to  one  who 
was  in  distant  Egypt.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  reference  to  Egyptian  situations  and  rela¬ 
tions,  which  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  author  and  his  readers  lived  in 
Egypt.  After  all,  we  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  designate  any  particular  person  as  the 
author.  He  must  have  stood  high  in  reputation,  anyhow,  as  is  conclusive  from  the  reception 
of  his  work  into  the  Canon. 

[The  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the  English  seems  to  be,  after  Calmet,  in  favor  of  Ezra. 
Bee  Bp.  Patrick,  Home,  &c.  I  except  Prideaux. — E.  H.] 

$*. 

SOURCES. 

The  author  himself  states  the  sources  of  his  historical  work,  extending  over  a  period  Of 
458  years,  viz. : 

1)  nbV  ^9  1  Kings  *i.  41- 

2)  rmrr  Dnojn  1  Kings  xiv.  29 ;  XV.  7,  22 ;  xxii.  46 ;  2  Kings  viii  28 ;  xii. 

20 ;  xiv.  18 ;  xv.  6, 15,  86  ;  xvi.  19 ;  xx.  20 ;  xxi.  17,  25 ;  xxiii.  28 :  xxiv.  5. 

8)  DTDJH  nyj  1  Kings  xiv.  19;  xv.  81 ;  xvi.  5, 14,  20,  27;  xxii.  89; 

2  Kings  i.  18 ;  x.  84  ;  xiii.  8,  12 ;  xiv.  28 ;  xv.  11, 15,  21,  26,  81. 

Besides  these  three  documentary  sources,  none  else  is  cited  in  our  books.  •  And  since  the 
author  refers  only  to  the  first,  and  not  to  the  second  or  third,  for  the  history  of  Solomon,  and 
for  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  only  to  the  second,  and  for  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  only  to  the  third,  it  follows  that  each  one  of  them  was  an  independent,  separate  work. 
The  reference  is  always  made  with  the  formula :  44  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  the  king  .  .  .  and 
what  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kingB  of  Judah  (of 
Israel)  ?  ”  Thence  it  follows  still  farther,  that  the  three  documents  contained  more  than  the 
author  has  incorporated  into  his  work,  and  were  more  complete ;  and  that  not  only  were  they 
in  existence  at  the  time  our  books  were  composed,  but  they  were  in  the  hands,  if  not  of  all. 
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of  many,  nevertheless,  and  were  circulated  generally.  For  if  they  were  only  submitted  to  his 
inspection,  he  could  not  have  appealed  to  them  and  referred  his  readers  to  them.  In  many 
respects  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

We  obtain  now  a  completer  explanation  of  these  documents  themselves,  through  compari¬ 
son  with  the  citations  in  the  Chronicles,  which  refers  to  its  own  sources  with  a  similar  formula. 
A  whole  series  of  paragraphs  in  our  books  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  Chronicles.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  reference  to  one  of  our  three  documents,  but  to  the  writings  of  given 
individuals,  as  their  source.  Bo,  first  of  all,  with  the  history  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections  are  consonant  with  each  other,  viz. :  2  Chron.  vi.  1-40  with  1  Kings  viii.  12-GO; 
2  Chron.  vii.  7-22  with  1  Kings  viii  64 — ix.  9 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  2  to  the  10th  ver.  and  ver.  17 
with  1  Kings  ix.  17-28,  and  ver.  26 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1-28  with  1  Kings  x.  1-28,  etc.  Here  the 
Chronicles  does  not,  like  our  author,  refer  to  “  the  book  of  the  history  of  Solomon,”  but  to  the 
u  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  nMOJ  of  the  [prophet]  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  niTH 

of  Iddo  the  Seer  ”  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  Consequently  the  book  of  the  “  acts  ”  of  Solomon  must 
either  have  consisted  of  these  three  prophetic  writings,  or  at  least  must  have  contained  essen¬ 
tial  portions  of  them.  So  also  in  respect  of  our  second  document,  the  book  of  the  “  acts  ”  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  The  account  of  Rehoboam  in  2  Chron.  x.  1-19  is  fully  consonant  with  that 
in  1  Kings  xii.  1-19,  that  also  in  2  Chron.  xi.  1-4  with  that  in  1  Kings  xii.  20-24,  that  still 
farther  in  2  Chron.  xii.  18  sq.  with  that  in  1  Kings  xiv.  21  sq.  ;  but  the  source  is  not,  as  in 
1  Kings  xiv.  29,  called  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  'ivVT)  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  Seer”  (2  Chron.  xii.  16).  In  the  history  of  king 
Abijam,  the  very  much  abbreviated  account  in  1  Kangs  xv.  1-8  refers  for  what  is  more  ex¬ 
tended,  to  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Chronicles,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  gives  the  more  extended  narrative,  refers  to  the  “  ehT?  of  the  prophet  Iddo  ” 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  22).  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  kings  Uzziah  and  Manasseh. 
Our  author,  in  both  instances,  appeals  to  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
(2  Kings  xv.  6 ;  xxi.  17),  (but)  the  chronicler,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  to  the  “  3T13  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz  ”  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22),  and  in  that  of  the  latter  to  the  “  'tin  *33*1  ” 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18, 19).  From  all  these  references,  it  follows  plainly  that  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  consisted  of  the  historical  writings  of  different  prophets  or  seers.  Still  more 
decisively  and  unanswerably  do  the  following  places  confirm  this.  In  the  history  of  king 
Jehoshaphat,  1  Kings  xxii.  2-35  coincides  with  2  Chron.  xviii.  2-84.  As  usual,  our  author 
here  refers  to  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  the  chronicler  to  the  *33*1  of  Jehu  the  son 
of  Hanani,  '&D  n^gh  i.  <?.,  which  are  inserted,  received  into,  etc.  (2  Chron. 

xx.  84).  So  also  for  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  our  author  appeals  again  simply  to  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xx.  20) ;  but  the  chronicler  to  the  Jim  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  82).  Hence  it  happens  that  the  purely 
historical  sections  in  Isaiah,  chapters  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  and  in  Jeremiah,  chapter  lii.,  are 
reproduced  in  2  Kings  xviii  80  to  xx.  19,  and  in  xxiv.  18  to  xxv.  80,  since  they  were  certainly 
regarded  as  having  come  from  the  prophets.  But  our  author,  at  least  in  the  history  of 
Hezekiah,  refers,  not  to  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  but  to  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
(2  Kings  xx.  20). — After  all,  if  the  three  documents  forming  the  foundation  of  our  books  were 
not  the  production  of  one  author,  but  each  of  them  was  made  up  of  the  writings  of  different, 
and,  in  fact,  prophetic  authors,  who  had  recorded  the  history  of  their  own  times,  they  were 
historical  compilations  (comp.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  AUs  Testament ,  sec.  157  sq. ;  Berth eau,  Die 
Bucher  der  Chron,  Mnl.,  §  8). 

That  prophets  generally  were  the  historians  of  the  Israelitish  people,  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  (Knobel,  Der  Prophet,  der  Hebrn  i  s.  58  sq.),  and  has  its  reason  in  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  this  nation.  “  In  order  to  recognize  Jehovah  in  the  directing  of  His  people,  and  to  explain 
and  gather  up  all  the  particular  facts  in  the  connection  of  the  theocratic  guidance,  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  the  subjective  condition.  The  history  was  not  to  be  estimated  as  an  aggregate  of 
facts  to  be  gathered  by  inquiry,  and  to  be  set  forthwith  talent,  but  as  a  revelation  of  Jehovah 
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in  continuous  acts,  to  understand  which,  properly,  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed  essential  as 
Organ,  just  as  much  as  for  the  comprehension  of  particular,  immediate  signs,  facts  ( Geschichte), 
and  oracles  of  Jehovah  ”  (Winer,  R-W.-B.,  i  i.  412,  Not  2).  The  secular  historian  does  not 
know  Hebrew  antiquity.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  carry  the  collective 
name  in  the  Canon  D  ,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  books  strictly  prophetical  only  in 

this,  that  the  adjective  ,  priors a,  is  applied  to  them,  and  to  the  latter  DOVinK, 

posteriory.  But  if  in  any  age  history  would  have  been  written  by  prophets,  this  most  certainly 
would  have  happened  when  prophecy  was  in  the  period  of  its  bloom,  and  this  was  in  the 
time  of  the  monarchy  (comp.  Bleek).  The  prophets  did  not  write  the  history  of  Israel  as 
private  persons,  but  as  servants  of  Jehovah,  as  “  men  of  God.”  They  are  the  historiographers 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the  theocracy,  and  their  narrative  has  for  the  people  of  God  an 
official  character,  which  imparts  to  their  historical,  not  less  than  to  their  strictly  prophetical, 
writings,  authority  and  value  in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  Were  it  not  so,  our  author  and 
the  chronicler  could  not  have  appealed  to  them  so  constantly. 

If  the  three  documentary  sources  of  our  books  consisted,  as  has  been  stated  above,  of  seve¬ 
ral  prophetical  isolated  pieces,  the  question  then  arises,  when  and  by  whom  were  the  latter 
collected  and  combined  into  each  of  the  three  DHBD .  In  the  lack  of  all  specific  accounts, 
this  admits  only  of  a  conjectural  reply.  If  it  were  the  business  of  the  prophets  to  write  the 
history  of  Israel  as  God’s  people,  and  to  exhibit  in  it  the  threads  of  divine  guidance  and  reve¬ 
lation,  it  must,  of  necessity,  have  occurred  to  them  that  their  narrative  would  not  only  be 
continued  always,  but,  also,  that  the  historical  material  already  in  hand  would  be  preserved 
and  secured  for  future  generations.  This  may  have  been  attended  to  in  the  smaller  pro¬ 
phetical  circles,  especially  in  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets.  It  is  hence  highly  improba¬ 
ble  that,  as  Keil  pretends,  “  just  before  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,”  the  isolated  pieces 
which  had  been  composed  within  the  period  of  some  centuries,  which  were  scattered  about 
here  and  there,  should  have  been  collected  and  made  up  into  one  whole ;  for  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  was  a  time  of  utter  disorder,  which  was  least  of  all 
fit  for  such  an  undertaking,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  perished 
180  years  sooner,  and  its  history  was  contained  in  a  special  work  ( Sammelwerk ),  viz.,  in  the 
third  documentary  source.  More  can  be  said  for  the  supposition  that  the  compilation  was 
not  completed  at  once,  in  a  given  time,  but  gradually,  and  that  the  latter  isolated  pieces  were 
added  to  the  earlier,  which  would  have  been  entirely  natural  and  easily  done.  Since  our 
author,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  carefully  distinguishes  the  three  documents  in  his  cita¬ 
tions,  adduces  each  one  separately,  and  never,  in  any  one  of  the  thirty-four  places,  confounds 
the  second  with  the  third,  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion  that  in  his  day,  the  three  document¬ 
ary  sources  were  distinct  workB.  In  the  time  of  the  chronicler  the  second  and  third  may 
have  been  formed  into  one  whole,  since  he  frequently  refers  to  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ;  xxv.  28 ;  xxviii.  26 ;  xxxii.  82 ;  xxvii.  7 ;  xxxv.  27 ;  xxxvi.  8) ; 
Once,  also,  simply  to  the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27).  We  cannot  deduoe  anything 
from  this  with  entire  certainty,  however,  for  the  Chronicles,  although  it  often  names  prophet¬ 
ical  individual  works,  does  not,  in  this  respect,  observe  the  accuracy  of  our  books,  as,  a.  g.y 
when  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaph&t  and  Manaaseh,  kings  of  Judah,  it  refers  to  the  “  book  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  ”  (2  Chron.  xx.  84;  xxxiii.  18),  where  we  must  assume  either  an  exchange 
or  an  omission  of  the  words  a  and  Judah.” 

Our  author,  in  his  use  of  the  three  documents,  does  not  give  a  uniformly  continuous 
extract  from  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  special  design  of  his  work 
(see  below,  §  5),  he  quotes  entire  sections  literally,  as  is  clear  from  sections  in  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  and  Chronicles,  which  are  duplicates  of  each  other.  Sometimes  he  abbreviates  them 
very  much,  as,  e.  g.,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  xv.  1-8  with  2  Chron.  xiii.  1-23. 
If  he  have  not  prepared  the  historical  material  furnished  him  in  an  independent  way,  special 
remarks,  insertions,  and  transitions  may,  nevertheless,  have  originated  with  him.  But  it  is 
very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  determine  this  accurately.  Of  one  section  only,  viz*,  2  Kings 
xviL  7-23,  can  we  claim  with  certainty  that  it  is  the  author’s  own. 
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The  sections  upon  the  life  and  activity  of  the  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  form 
no  small  portion  of  our  books.  In  these  we  miss  the  usual  appeal  to  one  of  the  three  docu¬ 
mentary  sources.  Those  which  relate  to  Elijah  bear  certainly  an  unmistakably  peculiar 
mark  (comp.,  e.  g.%  1  Kings  xvii.  with  the  preceding  chapter) ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  they  belong  to  another  than  the  third  document,  for  this,  like  the  other  two,  was  a  col¬ 
lection  ot  isolated  pieces  of  different  authors.  For  since  those  two  prophets  were  felt  so 
powerfully  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  exerted  generally,  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  an  influence  vastly  greater  than  that  of  many  a  king,  a 
narrative  devoted  to  them  would  scarcely  have  been  wanting  in  the  compilation.  Besides,  we 
cannot  conceive  why  our  author,  who  usually  adduces  his  sources  so  carefully,  and  refers  to 
them  even  in  the  most  insignificant  portions  of  the  history  of  the  kings,  should  have  been 
silent,  in  the  most  weighty  history  of  the  two  prophets,  as  to  whether  he  had  derived  the  same 
from  another  source  than  that  he  was  constantly  making  use  of  (comp.  Bleek,  a.  a.  0.,  s.  871). 
If  then  of  any  one  portion  of  our  books,  of  this  it  is  certain  and  self-evident,  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  prophet.  If  prophets  have  written  the  history  of  the  kings,  how  much  more 
their  own! 

What  has  thus  far  been  submitted  respecting  the  documentary  sources  of  our  books,  differs 
more  or  less  from  the  view  now  current.  Almost  universally,  by  the  cited  D’HDD  are  under¬ 
stood  “  public  annual  registers  ”  or  “  annals,”  which  were  kept  by  some  royal  official,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  state  archives.  Besides  these  chief  sources,  the  author  (it  is  thought)  has  used 
others  still,  viz.,  prophetic  writings.  According  to  Delitzsch  (in  Drechsler,  Der  Proph .  Jesaja , 
ii  2,  8.  253,  and  Commentin'  uber  den  Proph .  Jesaja ,  s.  ix.),  the  historical  composition  was  both 
annalistic  and  prophetic.  “  The  aims  of  the  two  are  distinct.  The  aim  of  the  prophetic  is 
to  exhibit  the  inner  divine  connections  of  the  outward  event  which  the  annalistic  registers.” 
.  .  .  .  “  With  David  began  the  official  writing  of  annals,  which  resulted  in  those  histori¬ 
cal  works  out  of  which  the  authors  of  the  book  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles  have 
chiefly,  if  not  immediately,  drawn.  We  behold  David  as  the  supreme  chief  of  the  kingdom, 
exercising  the  highest  authority  on  all  sides,  and  we  find  several  offices  created  wholly  by 
him.  Under  these  is  included  that  of  the  V3TQ ,  i.  e.,  as  the  Septuagint,  frequently  explain¬ 
ing,  translates,  iirofjtvrffMardypa^oQ,  or  (2  Sam.  viii.  10)  eirl  ruv  vTrofivrjp&Tuv  ( Hieron .,  genuinely 

Homan,  a  commentariis) . The  T3T0  was  required  to  keep  the  annals  of  the  kingdom. 

His  office  is  different  from  that  of  the  IDiD  or  chancellor.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  iDiD  (chan¬ 
cellor)  to  issue  the  public  documents,  and  of  the  T3TD  (recorder)  to  preserve  them  and  to  in¬ 
corporate  them  into  the  proper  connection  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  Throughout  the 
ancient  East  both  offices  existed  generally.  Reference  to  the  annals  begins  at  1  Cliron.  xxvii. 
24  with  the  D'EJH  niPf  of  David,  and  is  continued  in  nm  'Dp  1  Kings  xi  41.  .  .  .  If 

we  regard  the  state  annals  as  a  completed  work,  it  falls  naturally  into  four  portions.  The  first 
two  treated  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  in  its  unity,  the  last  two  were  annals  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  Israel — the  history  of  the  dissevered  kingdom.  The  original  of  the  state 
archives  was  destroyed  doubtless  when  the  Chaldseans  burned  Jerusalem.  But  excerpted 
copies  of  it  were  preserved,  and  the  histories  of  the  reign  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  rich 
especially  in  annalistic  particulars  in  the  historical  books  in  our  possession,  show  that  dili¬ 
gence  was  devoted  conspicuously  to  the  circulation  of  copies  of  the  annals  of  these  sovereigns, 
and  that  they  probably  appeared  in  separate  tractates.”  Ewald  also  (Gesch.  Israels ,  iii. 
a  180, 388)  maintains  that  amongst  the  highest  royal  functionaries  named  in  2  Sam.  viii.  10,  and 
1  Kings  iv.  3,  the  T3TO  was  “  he  whose  business  it  was  to  record  all  weighty  incidents  con¬ 
cerning  the  royal  house  and  kingdom,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  a  reign,  gave  publicly  a 
resume  of  the  history  of  it  ”  He  was  also  M  court-historiographer.”  David  created  this  “  court- 
office,”  and  it  was  never  afterwards  “  given  up.”  Besides  the  “  public  annals  ”  prescribed  by 
David,  there  were  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  “numerous  and  continuous  prophetico- 
hietorical  summaries,”  which  were  fused  subsequently  into  one  work,  which  again  was  w  per¬ 
haps  retouched  and  partially  enlarged,  yet  much  more  sensibly  abbreviated.”  Our  author  is 
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the  “  latest  elaborator,”  and  “  the  fifth.”  We  remark,  against  these  very  plausible  assump¬ 
tion,  the  following : 

(a)  There  is  not  a  single  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  to  show  that  the  T3TD  was  the 
writer  of  the  court  and  kingdom  records;  that  he  drew  up  “ protocoled ”  and  “original” 
archives  that  were  deposited  among  the  “  state  archives.”  He  never  appears  the  least 
in  the  light  of  a  historiographer  or  annalist  when  mentioned,  or  when  his  function  is 
alluded  to,  but  as  a  civil  officer  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8 :  comp.  Winer, 
/?.-  W.-B.,  ii.  8. 809).  Thenius  justly  remarks,  on  1  Kings  iv.  3,  the  maskir  “  received  his  name 
from  his  office  as  //wfr/wv,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  to  the  king’s  remembrance  the  state 
affairs  to  be  settled,  and  about  which  he  was  consulted.”  Had  David  “  newly  ”  founded  the 
office  of  a  court  and  state  scribe,  David’s  own  history  would  have  been  the  first  to  have  been 
written  by  this  official ;  but  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  says  of  this  very  history,  that  it  is  “  written” 

of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer.”  Neither  could  “  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ”  (1  Kings  xi.  41)  have  been 
written  by  the  maskir,  for  the  Chronicles,  that  has  so  many  parallel  sections  with  this  history  (see 
above),  says  that  these  acts  were  written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  J1NB33  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  nitrt  of  Iddo  the  seer”  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  If  the  office  of 
maskir  existed  at  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under  the  kings  of  David’s  house,  there  is  not 
the  least  trace  of  it  in  the  separated  kingdom  of  Israel.  Here  the  dynasty  was  changed  nine 
times,  and  each  was  completely  cut  off  by  the  new  ruler.  Was  then  the  history  of  each  king 
written  by  the  maskir  of  his  successor  (granting  that  there  was  such  an  official),  and  preserved 
among  the  state  archives  ?  Would,  for  instance,  a  Jehu,  who  so  unmercifully  destroyed  the 
whole  house  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  x.  11-14)  have  the  history  of  that  house  written  by  a  royal 
official,  or  have  preserved  the  already-existing  annals  among  the  archives  of  his  kingdom? 
Would  a  Jezebel  have  suffered  the  court-historian  to  have  written  yearly  accounts  of  all  her 
shameful  acts  ?  Lastly,  the  assertion  that  the  "iDiD  had  to  prepare  the  public  documents,  and 
the  T3Tft  to  preserve  them,  is  a  pure  invention,  without  any  support  from  a  single  passage. 

(b)  That  there  was  a  D'DJH  'ITI  'Dp  of  the  Medeo-Persian  kings  (Esth.  x.  2),  even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  archives  drawn  up  by  a  court-scribe  were  meant,  can  never  prove  that  the  office  of 
a  court-scribe  was  instituted  by  David  600  years  before,  and  that  this  office  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  from  that  time  on  in  both  kingdoms  during  their  separation.  But  even 
suppose  that  there  were  such  archives  kept  in  Israel  as  well  as  in  Judah,  and  deposited  in  the 
archive-building,  yet  it  must  be  considered  that  our  author  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  consequently  at  a  time  when  the  residences  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
had  been  for  a  long  while  destroyed,  and  when  also,  as  is  admitted,  the  annals  that  had  been 
preserved  in  the  archive-building  no  longer  existed.  The  supposition  that  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldaeans  kept  the  archives  of  conquered  dynasties  in  their  capitals,  and  allowed  those 
exiles  who  had  acquired  the  favor  of  the  conqueror  to  make  use  of  them  (Stahelin,  Bird,  in's 
Alte  Twtamerdy  s.  129),  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  arbitrary.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
not  only  the  royal  palace,  but  also  “  all  the  great  houses  were  burned  ”  (2  Kings  xxv.  9). 
And  how  could  our  author  refer  his  readers  to  writings  that  either  did  not  exist  then,  or  at 
least  were  not  within  the  range  of  all  ?  But  the  assertion  that  excerpted  extracts  from  the 
originals  of  the  state  archives  had  been  preserved,  rests  on  the  presupposition  that  “  the 
annals  of  each  dynasty  were  made  public  when  it  became  extinct,” — a  presupposition  which  is 
again  without  the  shadow  of  support,  and  which,  though  helping  out  a  difficulty,  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  notion. 

(c)  Least  of  all  can  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Kings  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
“  archives  of  the  kingdom  ”  were  the  principal  authorities  for  it.  The  history  of  the  reigns 
of  each  of  the  nineteen  kings  of  Israel  begins  with  the  expression :  “  He  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  The  same  expression  occurs  with  regard  to  twelve  of  the 
twenty  kings  of  Judah,  and  it  expresses  the  general  character  of  their  rule.  It  is  even  told 
at  length  how  deeply  even  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  king,  Solomon,  fell.  The  “  sin  of 
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Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,”  is  represented  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  conspiracies  and  murders  of  a  Baasha,  a  Shallum,  a  Menahem ;  the  wicked  deeds 
of  an  Ahab,  a  Jezebel,  and  Manasseh,  are  told  unsparingly ;  and,  finally,  the  chronicler  says 
of  king  Jehoiakim  of  Judah :  “  his  abominations  which  he  did,  and  that  which  was  found  in 
him,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ”  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
8).  How  can  we  then  suppose  that  all  this  and  much  more  like  it  was  protocoled  by  the 
“  court-historiographer  ”  with  the  knowledge  and  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  that  it  was  re¬ 
corded  in  official  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  made  public  ?  No  court-officials  could 
have  written  books  of  such  contents,  none  but  free-souled  prophets  who  were  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  court.  Ewald  adduces,  as  unmistakable  44  remains  ”  of  the  official  archives  (a.  a. 
0.,  $.  182),  the  sections  that  refer  to  Solomon’s  officers,  over  his  household,  and  his  buildings. 
But  we  cannot  perceive  why  these  sections  only  should  have  been  written  by  a  court-official. 
A  man  who  stood  so  near  Solomon  as  the  prophet  Nathan,  who,  according  to  2  Chron.  ir.  29, 
wrote  a  history  of  that  king,  could  and  must  know  well  what  officials  and  how  many  he  had, 
how  he  managed  his  kingdom  and  court,  and  how  the  temple  and  palace  built  by  him  were 
constructed.  The  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  are  much  fuller  than  those  of  the 
temple,  and  yet  are  certainly  not  written  by  secular  officials.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  these 
books  that  a  N'SJ  may  not  have  known  and  written ;  and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  people  should  still  insist  on  the  supposed  44  archives  of  the  kingdom,” 
and  obstinately  object  to  the  prophetic  origin  of  the  three  documentary  sources. 

(d)  Because  there  is  so  much  matter  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  official 
annals,  they  have  been  driven  to  a  wholly  unfounded  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  author  used 
other  authorities  also,  which  are  not  named.  But  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  three 
authorities  used  were  not  official  annals  at  all.  The  author  refers  to  the  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  facts  about  thirty  times,  and  he  refers  to  them  even  when  he  wrote  of  those  kings  that 
only  reigned  a  short  time ;  but  he  does  not  once  quote  any  other  work.  Now,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  our  books  could  not  possibly  have  been  taken  from  court-annals,  it 
would  be  inexplicable  that  the  author  should  never  have  named  his  other  authorities.  The 
conclusion  that,  because  everything  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  archives,  the  author 
drew  from  other  sources,  is  therefore  false.  We  should  be  much  more  justified  in  the  inverse 
conclusion,  that  because  everything  may  have  been  contained  in  the  historico-prophetical 
works  of  Samuel  (and  the  author  only  quotes  these),  they  alone,  and  not  such  as  he  never 
names,  were  his  authorities. 

Thenius  has  put  forward  a  view  regarding  the  sources  of  the  books  of  the  Kings  (Comm. 
fiber  die  Bucher  der  Konige ,  Einleit.  §  8)  which  differs  from  the  view  we  have  just  discussed,  and 
also  from  our  own.  He  asserts  that  there  are  three  44  different  component  parts :  ”  namely,  the 
“properly  historical,”  the  44  traditional,”  and  these  passages  that  were  “really  written  by  the 
elaborator.”  There  were,  he  thinks,  two  different  sources  of  the  historical  parts,  and,  in  fact, 44  a 
larger  work,”  which  fell  into  two  halves  according  to  the  two  kingdoms,  and  44  when  the  official 
yearly  records  of  both  kingdoms  wero  used,  may  have  been  principally  composed  of  what  was 
written  regarding  the  influence  of  the  prophets  that  had  so  much  weight  in  public  affairs ; 
written  partly  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  partly  by  others  of  their  time,  or  recorded 
soon  after.”  There  was  then  an  44  extract  from  this  larger  work,”  which  he  supposes  our  author 
to  have  44  found,”  and  to  which  the  44  summary  accounts  contained  in  our  books,”  and  the 
invariable  form  of  quotation,  belong.  The  traditional  portions  are  in  part  separate  44  descrip¬ 
tions  drawn  from  tradition,”  and  in  part  are  peculiarly  44  a  book  composed  by  and  for  the 
prophets — a  sort  of  prophet-mirror,  the  chief  design  of  which  wras  to  impress  on  the 
pupils  of  the  prophets  the  necessity  for  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  divine  exhorta¬ 
tions.”  Whilst  all  the  sections  that  enter  into  detail  are  taken  from  the  first-named  44  larger 
work,”  the  narratives  of  the  prophets,  as  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  were  taken  from 
the  44  prophet-mirror.”  Thenius  has  tried  to  determine  precisely  to  which  of  these  different 
component  parts  the  separate  sections  and  verses  of  our  books  belong.  Against  this  view  we 
advance  the  following ; 
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(a)  The  author’s  own  statements  refute  the  supposition  that  one  larger  work,  forming  a  whole 
in  itself,  was  his  chief  authority.  The  dhronicler  who  wrote  much  later,  refers  indeed  often  to 
the  “  book  of  the  acts  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  ”  but  our  author  does  not  do  so  in  one 
of  the  thirty -four  passages  where  he  quotes  his  authorities,  but  he  always  either  names  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  that  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Thus  he  had  two  separate,  independent 
books  before  him,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  case  required  that  the  histoiy  of  the  two  separated 
kingdoms  should  be  separately  designated.  But  even  granted  that  the  three  D^)DD ,  so  accurately 
distinguished  from  each  other,  were  only  one  larger  work,  we  should  then  have  to  ask  when  it 
was  written,  what  author  wrote  it,  and  from  what  sources  it  was  derived.  As  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  5  only  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  is  quoted,  the  former  could  not  have  been  written 
till  after  the  time  of  Jehoiakim ;  but  against  this  there  are  the  above-mentioned  references  made 
by  the  chronicler  to  the  separate  writings  of  earlier  prophets  and  seers.  The  author  of  the 
M  larger  work  ”  (whoever  he  might  have  been)  is  supposed  to  have  used  the  “  official  yearly 
records  of  both  kingdoms ;  ”  but  the  grand  question  is,  whether  there  were  any  such  records, 
and  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  if  the  three  D’lSD  are  taken  to  mean  the 
larger  work,  the  official  yearly  records  cannot  be  meant  at  the  same  time;  thus  no  reference 
can  have  been  made  to  them. 

(b)  That  our  author  should  have  used  an  extract  from  the  larger  work  as  well  as  tho  work 
itself,  is  an  extraordinary  assertion,  which  no  one  thought  of  making  till  now.  He  certainly 
needed  no  such  extract,  as,  being  in  possession  of  the  larger  work,  he  could  have  mado  an 
extract  himself,  and  could  get  nothing  from  any  such,  made  by  another,  that  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  work  itself.  But  if  he  had,  as  proved,  two  separate  D’lBD  before  him,  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  that  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  there  must  have  been  two  extracts,  one 
having  been  made  in  each  kingdom,  pnd  this  no  one  can  or  will  accept.  The  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  what  belongs  to  the  larger  work,  what  was  taken  from  the  extract,  and 
what  was  the  author’s  own,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  adventurous,  and  rests  alone  upon  a 
purely  subjective  judgment,  i .  e.,  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Why,  for  instance,  should  not 
the  brief  summary  statements  made  in  1  Kings  xv.  about  some  kings,  be  taken  from  the  ex¬ 
tended  authority  cited,  which  is  also  quoted  in  every  case,  but  be  borrowed  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  extract  ?  Why  should  the  sentence  in  1  Kings  xiv.  21, 11  in  the  city  which  the  Lord 
did  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  put  His  name  there,”  not  belong  to  the  authority 
used,  but  have  been  inserted  by  the  author  himself?  Why  should  the  same  be  the  case 
with  chap.  xv.  4,  5  ? 

(c)  The  distinction  between  “  truly  historical  ”  and  u  traditional  ”  component  parts,  each 
of  which  is  said  to  have  its  peculiar  sources,  is  founded  on  the  presupposition  that  every 
account  in  which  a  miracle,  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  in  fact  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  history,  is  recorded,  cannot  be  historical,  but  is  u  legendary.”  But  those  narra¬ 
tives  are  so  closely  connected  with  such  as  are  admitted  to  be  “  truly  historical,”  that  they  can 
only  be  forcibly  separated  from  the  context  and  laid  to  a  separate  “  traditional  ”  document¬ 
ary  source.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  sections  1  Kings  x.  1-13  and  xi  1-18  not  be  his¬ 
torical,  but  the  first  be  derived  from  a  written  and  the  latter  from  oral  tradition  ?  Why 
should  1  Kings  xx.  1-34  belong  to  the  supposed  larger  historical  work,  and  vers.  35  to  43,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  so-called  prophet-mirror;  in  the  same  way  2  Kings  iii.  4-27  to  the  former, 
and  2  Kings  vi.  24-viL  20  to  the  latter?  Why  should  everything  in  the  great  section 
2  Kings  xviiL  13-xx.  19  (IsaL  xxxvi.  39)  be  historical,  and  only.the  midway  verses  of  2  Kings 
xix.  85-37  (Isai.  xxxvii.  36-38)  have  been  taken  from  another  and  a  traditional  source  ? 

(d)  There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  trace  in  the  Bible  of  a  particular  book  that  was  used 
as  “  a  prophet-mirror.”  If  the  author  cites  one  of  his  three  authorities  in  writing  of  kings  of 
whom  there  was  but  little  to  say  (1  Kings  xvi.  15 ;  2  Kings  xv.  13),  he  would  certainly  not 
have  omitted  to  give  his  authority,  if  he  had  one,  in  the  important  and  deeply-interesting 
history  of  the  great  prophets.  Apart  from  this,  too,  the  supposition  of  such  “  a  book,  com¬ 
piled  for  pupils  of  the  prophets,”  is  contrary  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  The 
old  prophets  felt  themselves  indeed  called  on  to  record  the  history  of  Jehovah’s  people ;  hut 
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it  never  entered  their  minds  to  compile  a  book  of  instruction  or  examples  for  their  pupils,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  “  the  most  implicit  obedience.”  Modem  times,  indeed,  require  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  office,  &c. ;  but  antiquity  had  no  such  books.  If  the 
three  documentary  sources  were,  as  we  have  proved,  collections  made  from  writings  that  were 
contemporary  with  or  made  soon  after  the  DW23  who  lived  during  the  events,  all  the 
sections  that  are  said  to  belong  to  the  supposed  prophet-mirror  might  easily  have  been  drawn 
from  them. 


§S- 


UNITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

If  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament  forms  a  complete  and  independent  whole,  the  books  of 
Kings,  which  afterwards  and  erroneously  were  divided  into  two  books,  are  such,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  character  as  compilations.  This  is  apparent  in  their  beginning  and  conclusion, 
which  are  the  limits  of  a  certain  period  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  They  begin  with  the 
reign  of  the  most  gloijous  king,  for  whom  the  building  of  the  temple  was  reserved,  and  they 
end  with  the  ruin  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  destruction  of  that  temple.  It  is  plain 
from  1  Kings  vi.  1  that  a  former  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  terminates  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  a  new  one  begins :  “  In  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the 
children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon’s  reign 
over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month,  he  began  to  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord.”  Why  a  new  period  began  with  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  is 
shown  in  the  following  passages :  2  Sam.  vii.  8-10 ;  1  Kings  v.  8,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  7-12 ; 
xrii.  8-11.  The  period  from  the  exodus  from  Egypt  "  to  Solomon  was  the  time  of  wan¬ 
dering  (of  the  “Tabernacle”),  of  war,  and  of  disturbance ;  even  David  was  the  “  man  of  war.” 
With  Solomon,  the  “  man  of  quiet  and  peace,”  the  period  of  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  and  the  period  marked  by  Jehovah’s  “  house,”  began.  With  Solomon,  also, 
the  “house”  of  David,  i.  e.,  David’s  dynasty,  to  whom  the  kingdom  was  promised  forever, 
first  really  began  (2  Sam  vii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  14).  This  period  continues  then  till  the  ruin 
of  David’s  house,  which  is  also  the  ruin  of  Jehovah’s  house,  and  with  this  our  books  conclude 
(2  Kings  xxv). 

The  unity  And  independence  of  these  books  is  shown,  not  only  in  their  style,  but  in  their 
Contents  also.  Even  De  Wette  confesses  (Einl.,  s.  289):  “a  certain  unity  is  manifest  in 
matter,  style,  and  manner  of  exposition,  from  beginning  to  end ;  ”  and  Thenius  says  (a.  a.  0., 
«.  1) :  “  There  are  remarks  scattered  up  and  down  the  whole  that  are  all  written  in  one 
spirit,  and  are  found  in  no  other  historical  book,  as  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  (cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  books  of  Samuel).”  A  peculiar  style  and  method  of  historical  writings 
prevails,  and  such  as  we  find  nowhere  else.  The  time  of  the  beginning  of  each  reign 
and  its  duration  are  first  stated  in  the  history  of  each  king,  then  his  general  character  is 
given,  next  an  account,  more  or  less  full,  of  his  acts,  after  that  the  date  of  his  death  and 
burial,  and  finally  mention  is  made  of  the  authorities  used.  Some  forms  of  expression  are 
indeed  employed  (in  the  extracts)  which  do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  their  composition,  but 
to  a  later  period  (Stuhelin,  Krit.  Untersuch,  8. 150  sq.) ;  but  they  only  prove  “that  the  author 
not  only  often  quoted  his  authorities,  but  used  them  with  some  freedom  ”  (Thenius). 

The  arbitrary  designation  of  the  books  of  Samuel  as  the  first  and  second  books  of  the 
Kings  by  the  Sept,  and  the  Vulgate  (see  §  1)  may  have  occasioned  the  assertion  of  recent 
critics,  like  Eichhom  and  Jahn,  that  both  workB  are  by  the  same  author,  and  properly  belong 
together.  Ewald  goes  still  farther ;  according  to  him,  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  are,  in  their  present  form,  one  connected  whole,  by  one  author,  whom  he  asserts  was 
the  last  of  five  consecutive  elaborators  on  the  existing  authorities.  But  all  that  distinguishes 
our  books  from  the  other  historical  ones  of  the  Old  Testament  so  clearly,  applies  to  the  books 
of  Samuel  also.  Here  all  the  chronological  data  that  are  so  carefully  repeated  with  each  king, 
in  our  books,  are  completely  wanting,  as  are  also  the  usual  expressions  descriptive  of  char- 
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acter  and  mission.  The  narrative  is  much  more  minute,  simply  strung  together  without 
always  preserving  chronological  order ;  as,  for  instance,  the  entire  section  2  Sam.  xxi-xxiT, 
which  is  a  sequel  to  David’s  history.  The  first  two  chapters  of  our  books  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  adduced,  as  an  unmistakable  continuation  of  2  Sam.  xx.  26,  and  showing  the  same 
author’s  style  of  narration.  These  chapters,  however,  are  inseparably  and  closely  connected 
with  the  three  following ;  they  form  the  indispensable  introduction  to  Solomon’s  accession, 
and  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  separated  from  2  Sam.  xx.  26  by  the  supplement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.- 
xxiv.  But  the  similarity  of  the  style  is  easily  explained  by  the  consideration  that  they  were 
all  derived  from  a  common  source  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29).  The  similarity  of  some  narratives  and 
modes  of  expression  has  also  been  alleged ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  likeness  Ewald 
can  find  between  Abiathar’s  banishment  (1  Kings  ii.  26)  and  the  rejection  of  Eli’s  house 
(1  Sam.  ii  35)  ;  between  the  elevation  of  Jehu  to  be  king  (2  Kings  ix.  sq.)  and  that  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  sq.).  It  is  just  so  with  1  Kings  iv.  1-6,  and  2  Sam.  viii.  15  to  18 ;  there  the  chief 
officers  of  Solomon  are  given,  and  here  those  of  David  also  ;  but  neither  the  offices  them¬ 
selves,  their  order,  nor  the  persons,  are  the  same.  Neither  do  the  following  passages: 

1  Kings  ii.  11  comp,  with  2  Sam.  v.  5,  and  1  Kings  ii.  4 ;  v.  17  to  19;  viii.  18,  25  comp,  with 

2  Sam.  vii.  12-16,  prove  the  identity  of  the  author ;  they  only  show,  what  is  already  clear,  that 
our  author  knew  the  books  of  Samuel,  which  were  written  before  his  time.  Least  of  all  should 
the  phraseology  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22  and  1  Kings  xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  21 ;  2  Kings  ix,  8  be 
adduced  as  proof  that  the  author  is  the  same.  It  is  very  natural  “  that  an  Israelite  who 
was  no  doubt  intimately  acquainted  with  the  documents  of  his  people,  should  often  involun¬ 
tarily  use  expressions  from  memory  ”  (Thenius). 

*4. 


CREDIBILITY. 

The  question  of  the  credibility  of  these  books  concerns  not  so  much  themselves  as  the 
authorities  from  which  they  were  compiled.  But  as  these  were,  as  §  2  shows,  composed  by 
prophets  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  events  described,  they  are  at  least  as  much  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on  as  the  pretended  annals  written  by  court-historiographers,  and  therefore  accredited. 
The  constant  citation  of  the  original  documents  presupposes  that  they  were  accounted  regular 
historical  authorities,  not  only  by  the  author  himself,  but  also  by  his  readers,  and  the  whole 
people ;  in  fact,  by  reference  to  them  he  guards  against  every  suspicion  of  relating  fiction  or 
doubtful  facts.  That  he  carefully  and  conscientiously  chose  his  matter,  is  shown  especially 
by  all  those  sections  which  are  parallel  with  others  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  the  Chronicles, 
though  not  borrowed  from  them,  but  taken  from  the  common  source  now  no  longer  extant. 
The  accuracy  of  the  dates,  which  is  the  basis  of  historical  writing,  is  evidence  of  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  narrative.  But  besides  this  there  are  many  precise,  genealogical,  geographical, 
and  statistical  remarks,  as  well  as  numerous  characteristic  traits  of  individuals,  which  could 
not  be  fictitious,  and  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of  truth.  An  historical  book  would 
scarcely  have  been  placed  in  the  Canon  and  among  the  ,  if  it  had  not  been  universally 
esteemed  as  the  true  history  after  the  original  documents  were  lost. 

While  Eichhora  (Einl.  §  486)  recognized  the  “  perfect  credibility  ”  of  our  books,  recent 
critics  have  only  partially  and  conditionally  admitted  it.  They  assert  that  these  books  con¬ 
tain  “  myths”  as  well  as  authentic  information  (De  Wette) ;  stories,  therefore,  which  are  only 
the  clothing  of  religious  ideas  and  doctrines,  and  having  no  real  historical  foundation :  or 
else  they  say  that  whole  sections,  especially  those  relating  to  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  have  a  “  fabulous  character  ”  (Thenius) ;  that  they  are  not  without  historical  foundation 
and  substance  indeed,  but  yet  are  more  or  less  colored  and  embellished.  No  books,  however, 
are  more  free  than  these,  from  myths.  They  do  not  deal  with  a  prehistoric  time,  but  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  historical  period,  and  their  design  is  to  give  history,  and  nothing  but  history, 
not  religious  ideas  or  doctrines  in  the  dress  of  fictitious  history.  The  history  they  relate  is 
indeed,  in  its  nature  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  God’s  people,  of  a  religious  kind,  but  is  not  on 
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that  account  fiction,  but  is  history  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  idea  of 
mythical  ingredients  has  very  rightly  been  abandoned  of  late,  but  a  fabulous  character  has 
been  the  more  insisted  on.  Proceeding  from  negative- dogmatic  presuppositions,  they  endeavor 
to  prove,  as  already  remarked  above,  $  2,  that  every  miracle  and  every  prophecy  belongs  to 
the  province  of  fable.  But  miracles  form  (comp,  for  instance  1  Kings  xviiu)  the  very  central 
point  of  this  history,  which  is  indisputably  true  in  all  other  respects,  and  admitted  to  be 
such ;  they  must  therefore  fall  or  stand  along  with  it  In  fact,  what  is  stated  to  be  fabulous 
in  these  books  is  so  interwoven  with  what  is  admitted  as  historical,  that  they  can  only  be 
arbitrarily  separated ;  and  every  attempt  to  decide  where  history  ceases  and  fable  begins, 
appears  arbitrary  and  vain.  To  set  forth  the  miraculous  in  the  history  of  the  old  covenant 
as  unhistorical,  is  to  deny  that  there  was  a  divine  revelation  in  it ;  it  is  rooted  in  the  election 
of  Israel,  from  among  all  people  of  the  earth,  to  bo  a  peculiar  people  (Ex.  xix.  8-6),  i.  e.,  the 
guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God  and  His  revelations.  This  election  is,  as  Mar- 
tensen  aptly  terms  it  (Dogmatic,  s.  863),  the  “  fundamental  miracle  which  no  criticism  can 
explain  away,”  because  it  is  a  world-historical  fact  The  prophets’  stood  alone  in  Israel,  as 
Israel  did  among  ail  nations  of  the  earth ;  all  their  great  and  extraordinary  deeds  and  announce¬ 
ments  were  inseparably  connected  with  their  peculiar  vocation.  They  themselves  were  a 
greater  miracle  than  all  the  miracles  they  performed,  as  Christ  was  himself  the  greatest  mira¬ 
cle,  and  all  his  wonderful  deeds  were  rooted  in  the  miracle  of  His  own  person  and  mission. 
Neither  were  the  deeds  of  the  prophets  mere  wonderful  sights  caused  by  divine  power,  but 
u  signs  ”  (rritf),  that  pointed  to  higher  things,  and  real  evidences  of  the  mi  of  Jehovah, 
working  through  the  prophets.  That  which  has  been  adduced  against  passages  in  our  books, 
which  do  not  harmonize  with,  or  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  with,  each  other,  and  tell 
against  its  complete  credibility,  does  not  amount  to  much.  We  refer,  also,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  commentary  upon  the  passages  in  question. 

8  5. 

OBJECT  AND  CHARACTER. 

As  the  book  was  written  during  the  second  half  of  the  captivity,  and  the  prophetic 
writer  himself  was  living  among  the  exiles  (§  1),  it  is  plain  that  the  work  must  bear  the 
stamp  of  such  extraordinary  times  and  especially  refer  to  them.  It  was  not  the  author’s 
object  to  write  a  historical  work  that  should  enrich  the  Hebrew  literature ;  but  he  had  rather  a 
peculiar  object  in  view,  and  one  that  bore  upon  the  times  he  lived  in.  No  time  was  so  fitting 
as  that  of  the  captivity,  to  hold  before  the  captive  and  deeply-humbled  people  the  mirror  of 
their  history  from  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  kingdom  under  Solomon  to  its  fall. 
Such  a  history  would  necessarily  show  them  the  ways  by  which  their  God  led  them,  as  well 
as  their  great  guilt  and  their  fall ;  and  also  convince  them  that  the  only  way  to  deliverance  and 
freedom,  was  that  sincere  penitence  and  conversion  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  firm  adherence 
to  the  broken  covenant  and  the  promises  therewith  connected.  It  was  the  object  of  the  author 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  this  conviction.  Now  the  three  prophetico-historical  collections 
that  he  used,  were  accessible  also  to  others,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  referred  his  readers  to 
them  so  constantly.  But  it  seems,  from  the  formula  with  which  he  does  so,  that  they  were 
very  minute  and  voluminous,  which  must  have  made  their  general  circulation  in  the  time  of 
the  captivity  very  difficult,  or  almost  impossible.  Hence  the  author  undertook  to  make 
extracts  from  them,  choosing  those  events  that  served  the  object  he  had  in  view.  It  is  very 
clear  that  such  an  historical  work  was  much  needed  at  that  particular  time. 

The  style  of  the  history  exactly  corresponds  with  the  design.  The  work  is  anything  but  a 
string  of  historical  facts  without  any  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  the  author  proceeds  from  a  fixed 
principle,  to  which  he  adheres  to  the  end,  through  the  choice  as  well  as  arrangement  of  the 
historical  matter,  and  so  firmly,  that  his  work  bears  the  character  of  a  pragmatic  historical  com¬ 
position  more  than  any  other  historical  book  of  Scripture.  This  principle  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  entire  old  covenant — the  election  of  Israel  from  all  nations  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
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(Ex.  xix.  8-6) ;  the  fundamental  law  of  this  election,  t.  e.,  the  covenant,  declares :  “  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (i.  e.y  made  thee  an  independent 
people).  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of  anything  that* 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jeal¬ 
ous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me ;  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments  ”  (Ex.  xx.  2-6).  This  supreme  commandment  of  the  covenant 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  author’s  historical  view  and  representation.  According  as  the  historical 
facts  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it,  he  relates  them  more  or  less  in  detail ;  what 
is  utterly  disconnected  with  it  ho  passes  over  entirely.  To  him  idolatry  and  image-worship  are 
the  sin  of  all  sins,  because  they  destroyed  what  alone  made  Israel  a  peculiar  and  independent 
people,  chosen  from  among  all  nations,  and  also  destroyed  its  world-historical  destiny.  All 
evil,  even  the  ruin  of  the  entire  kingdom,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  contempt  and  trans¬ 
gression  of  that  chief  and  fundamental  law,  as,  inversely,  all  good  and  every  blessing  followed 
adherence  to  the  same.  The  author  himself  alludes  to  this  fundamental  idea  in  the  long 
reflections  which  he  makes  after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  2  Kings  xvii.  7  sq.,  and  it  appears 
here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  work.  David  is  a  pattern  for  all  the  kings  of  God’s 
people,  not  because  he  was  morally  free  from  blame,  but  because  he  held  to  this  fundamental 
law  in  every  situation,  and  never  departed  from  it  one  iota ;  the  promise  was  therefore  given 
him :  “  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  before  thee ;  thy  throne 
shall  be  established  forever  ”  (2  8am.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  25 ;  ix.  5 ;  xi.  36,  39 ;  2 
Kings  viii.  19).  This  is  the  reason  also  that  he  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  words :  “  as  his 
father  David,”  or  “  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father  David  ”  (1  Kings  iii.  3, 14 ;  ix.  4 ;  xL 
4,  6,  S3,  38;  xiv.  8;  xv.  5, 11 ;  2  King9  xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  2;  xviii.  8 ;  xxiL  2),  or :  “for  David  thy 
father’s  sake”  (1  Kings  xL  12,  13,  32,  34 ;  xv.  3 ;  2  Kings  viii.  19 ;  xix.  84 ;  xx.  6).  David, 
when  dying,  exhorts  his  successor  with  the  most  impressive  words,  above  all,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  fundamental  law  (1  Kings  ii.  8  sq.).  But  when  Solomon  permitted  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  kingdom  was  rent  from  him,  “  because  he  had  not  kept  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  covenant  ”  (1  Kings  xi.  9-13).  Disregard  of  the  covenant  was  the  cause  of  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  so  far,  the  germ  of  its  destruction.  From  the  time  of  the  partition, 
the  account  of  every  single  king  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  begins  with  the  general  character¬ 
istic  :  “He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ”  (1  Kings  xv.  11 ;  xxii.  43;  2 
Kings  xii  8 ;  xiv.  8 ;  xv.  8,  84 ;  xviii.  3 ;  xxii.  2),  or :  “  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  ”  (1  Kings  xv.  26,  84;  xvi  19,  25,  80;  xxii.  53;  2  Kings  iii.  2  ;  viii.  18, 
27;  xiii.  2,  11;  xiv.  24;  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28;  xvi.  2;  xvii. '2;  xxL  2,  20;  xxiii.  82,  37 ;  xxiv. 
9, 19).  This  does  not  say  whether  a  king  lived  morally  and  virtuously,  but  whether  he  kept 
the  covenant  and  first  fundamental  commandment  faithfully ;  that  was  the  chief  thing,  and 
determined  the  character  of  his  whole  reign.  The  author  applies  this  unfailing  test  to  the 
conduct  of  all  the  kings,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  people  (1  Kings  xiv.  22 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7, 
19).  But  there  is  something  more.  That  the  kingdom  should  always  remember  its  duty,  not 
to  swerve  to  the  right  or  left  from  the  fundamental  law  (Deut.  xvii.  19, 20),  the  prophetic  insti¬ 
tution  came  into  being,  the  mission  of  which  was  to  watch  over  the  keeping  of  the  covenant, 
to  warn  against  all  manner  of  apostasy,  and  whensoever  it  appeared,  to  exhort,  to  threaten, 
and  promise.  The  history  of  the  activity  of  the  prophets  is  therefore  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  kingB,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  part  which  serves  to  complete  the  same.  The  author 
could  not  then  avoid  bringing  the  history  of  the  most  influential  prophets  into  his  history 
of  the  kings ;  had  he  not  done  so  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  omission.  And  when 
he,  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  principally  describes,  after  the  captivity,  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  reason  is  no  doubt  this :  that  the  kingdom,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  existence,  had  completely  broken  the  chief  covenant-commandment,  and  persisted  in  so 
doing ;  and  therefore  that  the  contest  for  it  and  for  theocracy  generally  was  carried  on  by  the 
prophets  principally,  until  the  entire  people  of  the  ten  tribes  was  undone  forever. 
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After  all,  it  remains  unquestionably  certain  that  these  books  bear  throughout  a  specific 
Israelitish-religious  character,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  a  theocratic  character.  This  does 
not  imply  that  this  is  owing  only  to  the  author’s  views  and  style ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  nature 
of  the  history  itself  Oehler  very  truly  says  (in  Herzog’s  Real-Enc .  xvii.  s.  247) :  “  The  idea  of  the 
people  of  God  is,  in  its  very  nature,  supernatural,  this  view  alone  gives  the  key  to  the  Israel- 
itdsh  history  which,  if  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  divine  election  and  guidance,  as  it  demands, 
remains  a  riddle,  a  ‘  dark  riddle  ’  (comp,  what  Hosenkranz  says  in  Hegel’s  Life,  i.  42,  about 
die  latter’s  view  of  the  Jewish  history :  4  it  revolted  him,  and  yet  fascinated  him,  tormenting 
him  all  his  life  like  a  dark  enigma  ’).”  Later  historical  writers  have  (many  of  them)  made  it 
their  business  to  take  the  so-called  purely  historical  point  of  view  in  the  history  of  the  kings 
of  Israel :  that  is,  to  ignore  all  special  providence  in  it,  or  rather  to  regard  it  as  the  religious 
coloring  of  the  author’s  mind,  and  to  set  it  forth,  like  that  of  every  other  ancient  nation,  in  a 
purely  secular  light  They  trace  the  fundamental  idea  of  divine  election  sometimes  to  ego¬ 
ism,  sometimes  to  the  accidentally  monotheistic  character  of  the  writer,  or  to  the  religious 
genius  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  reduce  all  special  divine  influence  to  priest-rule  and  priest¬ 
craft  What  the  history  represents  as  great  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  insignificant  and 
blameworthy,  and  what  it  views  as  sinful  and  perverse,  is  delineated  as  humanly  great  and 
noble :  in  fact,  this  history  is  looked  at  through  the  glass  of  modem  political  ideas.  Their 
writings  take  no  account  whatsoever  of  a  “  divine  economy,”  but  rather  turn  it  more  or  less  into 
a  thorough  caricature.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  this  in  explanations  of  particular  pas¬ 
sages  and  sections.  There  are  no  historical  sources  regarding  the  Israeli tish  monarchy  except 
those  of  the  Bible ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  compare  the  facts  narrated,  with  the  statements  of 
any  other  author,  who  might  take  a  different  point  of  view  from  our  author.  To  correct  the 
only  extant  historical  source,  and  to  change  the  facts  therein  given  into  totally  different  ones, 
according  to  private  judgment  and  pleasure,  is  not  to  write  but  to  make  history.  He  who  can¬ 
not  accept  the  principle  on  which  this  history  of  the  kings  is  written,  or  rejects  it  beforehand 
as  erroneous,  can  no  more  write  such  a  history  than  the  most  learned  Chinaman  could  write 
that  of  Germany ;  he  should,  consequently,  leave  it  alone. 

8  6. 

REVIEW  OF  CONTENTS.  , 

The  history  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  from  its  highest  splendor  on  to  its  destruction,  as 
it  forms  the  contents  of  our  books,  has  three  periods.  The  first  embraces  the  time  of  the  undi¬ 
vided  kingdom  under  Solomon ;  the  second,  which  is  distributed  into  three  epochs,  embraces 
the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom  down  to  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  third  embraces 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

THE  KINGDOM  UNDER  SALOMON. 

First  Section . — Solomon’s  elevation  to  the  throne. 

A.  Adonijah’s  effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  kingdom:  Solomon’s  ascension  to  the 

throne  (L,  i.). 

B.  David’s  last  words  and  death  (L,  ii.  1-12). 

C.  Solomon’s  dealings  with  his  opponents  (I.,  ii.  18-46). 

Second  Section. — The  beginning  of  Solomon’s  reign. 

A.  His  marriage;  solemn  sacrifice  and  vision;  first  judicial  decision  (L,  iiL  1-28). 

B.  His  officers  and  court-establishment ;  his  high  spiritual  culture,  L,  iv.  1-84). 

Third  Section. — Solomon’s  buildings. 

A.  Solomon’s  negotiations  with  Hiram  about  the  building  of  the  temple  (L,  vi.  18-82). 

B.  The  building  of  the  temple  (L,  vi). 
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C.  The  building  of  the  palace,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  vessels,  &c.,  of  the  temple 

(L,viL). 

D.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  (I.,  viii). 

E.  Sundry  statements  referring  to  Solomon's  buildings  and  ships  (L,  ix.). 

Fourth  Section . — Solomon's  glory  and  magnificence. 

A.  The  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  (I.,  x.  1-13). 

B.  The  wealth,  splendor,  and  power  of  Solomon’s  kingdom  (I.,  x.  14-29). 

Fifth  Section . — Solomon’s  fall  and  end. 

A.  Unfaithfulness  towards  Jehovah  and  its  punishment  (L,  xL  1-18). 

B.  Solomon's  adversaries  and  his  death  (I.,  xL  14-43). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

THE  KINGDOM  DIVIDED  INTO  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

FIRST  EPOCH. 

Of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  reign  of  Ahab. 

First  Section. — The  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  The  renunciation  of  the  house  of  David  by  the  ten  tribes  (I.,  xii  1-24). 

B.  The  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jeroboam  (L,  xii.  25-38). 

Second  Section . — Jeroboam's  reign  in  Israel. 

A.  Warning  to  Jeroboam  by  a  prophet,  and  the  disobedience  and  end  of  the  latter  (L, 

xiii  1-32). 

B.  The  prophecy  of  Ahijah  against  the  house  and  kingdom  of  Jeroboam ;  the  death  of 

the  latter  (I.,  xiv.  1-20). 

Third  Section . — The  kingdom  in  Judah  under  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  and  Asa. 

A.  Rehoboam’s  reign  (L,  xiv.  21-31). 

B.  Abijam’B  and  Asa’s  reign  (L,  xv.  1-24). 

Fourth  Section. — The  kingdom  in  Israel  under  Nadab  and  Ahab.  • 

A.  Nadab’s  and  Baasha's  reign  (L,  xv.  25  to  xvi  7). 

B.  Ela’s,  Zimri’s,  and  Ahab's  reign  (L,  xvi  8-24). 

SECOND  EPOCH. 

From  Ahab  to  Jehu. 

First  Section . — The  prophet  Elijah  during  Ahab’s  reign. 

A.  Elijah  before  Ahab  at  the  brook  Cherith  and  at  Zarephath  (I.,  xvii). 

B.  Elijah  upon  Mount  Carmel  (I.,  xviii.). 

C.  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  and  upon  Horeb ;  his  successor  (L,  xix.). 

Second  Section. — The  acts  of  Ahab. 

A.  Ahab’s  victory  over  the  Syrians  (I.,  xx.). 

B.  Ahab’s  procedure  against  Naboth  (L,  xxi.). 

C.  Ahab’s  expedition,  undertaken  along  with  Jehoshaphat,  against  the  Syrians,  and  his 

death  (I.,  xxi  1-40). 

Third  Section . — The  kingdom  under  Jehoshaphat  in  Judah,  and  under  Ahaziah  and  Joram 
in  Israel. 

A.  Jchoshaphat’s  and  Ahaziah’s  reign  (I.,  xxii  41-11. 1). 

B.  Elijah’s  departure  and  Elisha’s  first  appearance  (II.,  ii.). 

C.  Joram’s  reign  and  his  expedition  against  the  Moabites  (II.,  iii). 

Fourth  Section. — Elisha’s  prophetic  acts. 

A.  Elisha  with  the  widow  in  debt,  with  the  Shunammite,  and  with  the  “  sons  of  the 
prophets”  during  the  dearth  (EL,  iv.). 
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B.  The  healing  of  Naaman,  Gehazi’s  punishment,  and  the  recovery  of  a  lost  axe  (II., 

v.-vi.  7). 

C.  Elisha  during  the  Syrian  invasion,  and  at  the  siege  of  Samaria  (II.,  vi.  8-vii.). 

D.  Elisha’s  authority  with  the  king,  and  his  sojourn  in  Damascus  (II.,  viii.  1-15). 

Fifth  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  in  Judah,  and  Jehu’s  elevation 

to  be  king  of  Israel. 

A.  Jehoram’s  and  Ahaziah’s  reign  in  Judah  (EL,  viii.  16-29). 

B.  Jehu’s  elevation  to  be  king  in  Israel  (II.,  ix.). 

THIRD  EPOCH. 

From  Jehu  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

First  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Jehu  in  Israel,  and  under  Athaliah  and  Jehoash  in 
Judah. 

A.  Jehu’s  reign  (II.,  x.). 

B.  The  reign  of  queen  Athaliah  and  its  overthrow  (IL,  xL). 

C.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  (II.,  xii.). 

Second  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Jehoahaz,  Jehoash,  and  Jeroboam  IL  in  Israel,  and 
under  Amaziah  in  Judah. 

A.  The  reign  of  the  kings  Jehoahaz  and  Joash  (IL,  xiii.). 

B.  The  reign  of  Amaziah  in  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  (IL,  xiv.). 

Third  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Azariah  (Uzziah)  and  Jotham  in  Judah,  and  under 
Zachariah  and  Hosea  in  Israel. 

A.  The  reign  of  the  kings  Azariah  and  Jotham  in  Jndah,  and  of  the  kings  Zachariah, 

Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  in  Israel  (II.,  xv.). 

B.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  in  Judah  (II.,  xvi.). 

C.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom  Israel  under  Hosea  (EL,  xvii.). 

TIIIRD  PERIOD. 

THE  KINGDOM  IN  JUDAH  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  ISRAEL. 

First  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Hezekiah. 

A.  Hezekiah’s  reign :  oppression  by  Sennacherib  and  deliverance  from  it  (EL,  xviii.,  xix.). 

B.  Hezekiah’s  sickness  and  recovery :  his  reception  of  the  Babylonish  embassy,  and  his 

end  (EL,  xx.). 

Second  Section. — The  kingdom  under  Manasseh,  Amon,  and  Joeiah. 

A.  The  reign  of  Manasseh  and  of  Amon  (IL,  xxi.). 

B.  The  reign  of  Josiah,  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  restoration  of  the 

prescribed  worship  of  God  (H.,  xxii.  26-80). 

Third  Section. 

A.  The  reign  of  the  kings  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah  (H.,  xxiii. 

31-xxv.  7). 

B.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah :  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison  (H.,  xxv.  8-80). 

§7. 

LITERATURE. 

Passing  over  commentaries  and  expositions  extending  over  the  entire  Old  Testament  (for 
a  list,  see  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  O.  Test,  and  the  Biblewerk),  we  confine  ourselves  to 
notices  of  those  works  which  concern  themselves  especially  with  our  books.  On  the  whole, 
the  literature  in  question  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  many  other  and  less  weighty  books,  as 
e.  The  Song  of  Solomon.  For  a  number  of  centuries  no  work  could  be  adduced  which 
was  specially  devoted  to  our  books. 
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L  Exegetical  treatises.  Ephraem  Syr.  (t  378) :  Explanatio  in  I.  et  II.  regnorum  {Opp.  or, in 
Rom®  1737.  Tom.  I). — Theodore  ti  (f  457) :  Quastiones  in  libros  III.  et  IV.  regnorum  {Opp.  omn 
ed.  Noessdt.  Hal*  1709.  Tom.  I.). — J.  Bugenhagen :  annotations  in  libr.  Beg.  Basil.  1535. — 
Seb.  Leonhard :  inr oyvbyara  in  libr.  Beg.  Erfurd  1606. — Piscator :  Comment,  in  duos  libr. 
Begum.  Herborn  1611. — Seb.  Schmidt:  in  libr.  Begum  annotationes.  Argentor  1697. — A. 
condensed  collection  of  expositions  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  bo  found 
in  Poole’s  (t  1679)  Synopsis  Oriticorum  aliorumque  scriptures  sacra  interpretum  et  commentar 
torum.  Francof.  ad.  M.  1694. — K.  Fr.  Keil :  Commentar  uber  die  Bucher  dcr  Konige .  Moskau 
1846. — O.  Thenius :  Die  Bucher  der  Konige.  Leipzig  1849  (9.  Lieferung  des  Kurzgefassten  Exeget. 
Handbuchs  turn  A.  T.). — K.  Fr.  Keil :  Bdliecher  Commentar  uber  die  prophetischen  Geschichte- 
bilcher  des  A.  T.  Drifter  Band  ;  die  Biicher  der  Konige.  Leipzig  1864. — Einleitung  in  die  Biicher 
der  Konige.  Leipzig,  Halle  1861  (translation  with  remarks  thrown  in  by  Adolf  v.  SchlQsser). 

IL  Historical  treatises.  J.  J.  Hess:  Geschichte  Davids  und  Salome's,  und :  Geschichte  der 
Konige  Judds  und  Israel's  nach  der  Trennung  des  Beichs.  2  Bands,  Zflrich  1787. — Niemeyer: 
CharakteristiJc  der  Bibel,  4  ter  u.  5  ter  Theil,  5  Aufi.  Halle  1795. — Leo:  Vorlesungen  uber  die 
judische  Geschichte  1835  (withdrawn  by  the  author.). — Bertheau :  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israeliten, 
Gottingen  1842. — Menzel :  Staats-und  Beligionsgeschichte  der  Konigreiche  Israel  und  Juda .  Ber¬ 
lin  1853. — Ewald :  Geschichte  Davids  und  der  Kdnigherrschaft  in  Israel.  2  Ausg.,  Gottingen 
(the  third  volume  of  the  history  of  the  people  Israel  to  the  time  of  Christ). — Eisenlohr :  Das 
Volk  Israel  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  Konige.  2  Theil.,  Leipzig  1856. — Schlier :  Die  Konige  in 
Israel.  Ein  Handbiichlein  zur  heiligen  Geschichte,  Stuttgart  1859. — M.  Duncker:  Geschichte  des 
AUerthums.  Erster  Band.  2  Aufi.,  Berlin  1855. — Hasse :  Geschichte  des  Alton  Bundes,  Leipzig 
1868. — Weber:  Das  Volk  Israel  in  der  alttestamentlichen  Zeit,  Leipzig  1867. — To  these  must  bo 
added  special  articles  in  Winer :  Biblisches  Beahcdrterbuch,  3  Aufi.,  Leipzig  1847,  and  in  Herzog : 
BeaLEncydopddie,  Gotha  1854-1864.  Comp,  particularly  the  article  in  vol.  xvii.  pp.  245-305: 
“  the  people  of  God,”  by  Oehler. 

HL  Homiletic  treatises.  Only  upon  the  history  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  there 
sermons  and  devotional  dissertations,  which  are  cited  below  in  the  appropriate  place.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  rich  material  of  our  books  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  recent  times,  there  are 
fewer  homiletical  treatises,  whether  of  the  whole  or  only  of  particular  sections,  than  upon  any 
other  books  of  the  Bible.  We  must  rest  content  here  with  referring  to  the  works  which  em¬ 
brace  the  entire  Bible,  and  have  interpreted  it  more  or  less  practically  and  devotionally. 
Cramer:  Summation  und  biblische  Auslegung,  1627, 2  Aufi.,  WolfenbOttel  1681,  Fol. — L.  Osian- 
der :  Deutsche  Bibel  Luthers  mit  einer  kurzen,  jedoch  griindlichen  ErMdrung,  herausgegeben  ton 
D.  Forster,  Stuttgart  1600,  Fol. — WUrtembergische  Summation  und  Auslegungen  der  ganzen 
Heil.  Schrift.  Das  Alte  Testament,  euerst  bearbeitet  von  J.  R.  Zeller,  Stuttgart  1677 ;  afterwards 
“  diligently  revised  and  enriched  with  many  useful  remarks  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  T&bingen,  Leipzig  1709.  4.  (The  new  “  Summarien  oder  Grundliche  Auslegung 
der  Schriften  des  A.  T.  ii.  Band,"  by  Finkh,  Stuttgart  1801-4,  are  far  inferior  to  the  older). — 
Berlenburger  Bibel,  anderer  Theil,  1728,  Fol. — A.  Kyburz :  Historien-Bet-und  BUderUbd ,  %ter 
Theil,  Augsburg  1789.  8. — Joachim  Lange:  Biblisch  Historisehes  Licht  und  Becht,  d.  i.  richtige 
und  erbauliche  ErMdrung  der  sdmmtlichen  historischen  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  Halle  u.  Leipzig  1734, 
Fol.— Chr.  M.  Pfaff:  Biblia,  b.  i.  die  game  Heilige  Schrift  mit  Summarien  und  Anmerk ,  Tubing. 
Fol.  (8  Ausg.  Speyer  1767), — Starke :  Synopsis  Bibliotheca  exeget.  in  V.  T.,  zweiter  Theil,  andere 
verbesserte  Auflage,  Leipzig  1745. 4. — G.  F.  Seiler:  Des  grossem  bibl.  Erbauungsbuches  Alien  Tes¬ 
taments  dritter  Theil,  Erlangen  1791. 4. — Richter :  ErMdrte  Hausbibd.  AUes  Testament,  zweiter 
Band ,  Barmen  1835.  8. — Lisco :  Das  AUe  Testament  mit  ErJddrungen  u.  s.  w.  Erster  Band,  die 
historischen  Biicher,  Berlin  1844.  8. — O.  Yon  Gerlach :  Das  Alte  Testament  mit  Einleitungen  und 
erildrenden  Anmerlcungen,  zweiter  Band,  Berlin  1846.  8  (5  Aufi.  1867). — (Calwer)  Handbueh 
der  BibelerMdrung  fiir  Schule  und  Haus.  Erster  Band,  das  AUe  Testament  enthaltend,  Calw  und 
Stuttgart  1849.  8. 

[The  remarks  of  our  author  respecting  the  small  number  of  commentaries  and  treatises 
upon  the  Books  of  the  Kings  are  truo,  conspicuously  of  English  theological  literature.  What 
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we  have  is  of  the  most  meagre  description.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  be  named ;  we  have 
no  special  exposition  of  our  books  in  the  English  language.  Our  clergy  and  laity,  who  have 
depended  upon  English  authors,  have  been  compelled  to  use  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby,  or 
Thomas  Scott,  or  D’Oyly  and  Mant,  or  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  rest.  These  works,  as  is  well 
known,  are  utterly  deficient  in  critical  acumen,  and  the  amount  of  information  they  convey  is 
insignificant.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  work,  it  will  certainly  meet 
a  need  that  has  been  long  felt. 

The  reader  can  moreover  consult  Bp.  Horsley’s  “  Notes  on  the  Kings,”  and  for  the  histor¬ 
ical  review,  Dean  Stanley’s  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman’s  Hebrew 
Monarchy.  Dean  Prideaux’s  work,  embracing  the  period  from  the  declension  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  notwithstanding  its  faulty  construction,  remains 
an  abiding  monument  of  genuine  erudition. 

In  Bishop  Hall’s  “  Contemplations  ”  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  valuable,  and  of  great 
spiritual  practical  insight.  It  is  rich  in  homiletical  suggestions,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
in  connection  with  the  sacred  text  Many  sermons,  too,  have  been  published,  which  illustrate 
particular  sections  of  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  as,  e.  g.,  on  the  temple  (chap,  vi.),  and  its  conse¬ 
cration  (chap,  viii.),  and  on  the  disobedient  prophet  (chap,  xiii.),  and  on  Elijah  (chap.  xvii.  *?.), 
Ac.,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  under  the  texts  in  their  order. 

For  particular  items :  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Boston,  1860-1808,  enlarged 
by  Hackett  and  Abbott,  in  4  vols.  1870),  or  an  abridgment  by  Mr.  S.  Baroum,  may  be  used  (see 
especially  art  “  Temple,”  by  Ferguson).  For  the  temple  in  respect  of  comparative  architecture, 
Ac.,  see  K.  O.  Mailer,  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Art,  Ac.,  translated  by  John  Leitch.  London,  A. 
Fullarton  A  Co.,  1847.  Also,  Solomon's  Temple,  Ac.,  by  T.  O.  Paine,  a  minister  of  the  New- 
Jerusalem  Church.  Boston,  1861.— E.  H.] 
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FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 

FIRST  PERIOD,  (1015  TO  975  B.  O.) 

THE  KINGDOM  UNDER  SOLOMON  * 

(Chapters  L — IL) 

—  ■  ♦ - 

FIRST  SECTION. 

Solomon’s  accession  to  the  throne. 

Chap.  L,  n. 


JL—Adenijdk'i  attempt  to  oeiee  the  "kingdom  for  himself;  Solomon'*  elevation  to  the  throne. 

Chap.  L  1-63. 

1  ^  Now  king  David  was  old  and  stricken  in  years;1  and  they  covered  him 

2  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat  Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him,  Let 
there  be  sought  for  my  lord  the  king  a  young  virgin  [virgin  damsel]  ; #  and  let 
her  stand  before  the  king,  and  let  her  cherish  him,  ana  let  her  lie  in  thv 4  bosom, 

8  that  my 4  lord  the  king  may  get  heat.  So  they  sought  for  a  fair  damsel  through¬ 
out  ail  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and  found  Abishag  a  [the  •]  Shunamraite,  and  brought 

4  her  to  the  king.  And  the  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  cherished  the  king,  and 
ministered  to  him  :  but  the  king  knew  her  not. 

5  Then  Adoniiah  the  son  of  Haggith  exalted  himself,  saying,  I  will  be  king : 
and  he  preparea  him  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him. 

6  And  his  father  had  not  displeased  him  at  any  time  in  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
done  so  ?  and  he  also  was  a  very  goodly  man  ;  and  his  mother  bare  him  after 

X  Absalom.  And  he  conferred  with  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  with  Abiathar 

8  the  priest :  and  they  following  Adonijah  helped  him.  But  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Shimei,  ana  Rei,  and 

9  the  mighty  men  which  belonged  to  David,  were  not  with  Adonijah.  And  Ado¬ 
nijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by 
En-rogel  [the  well  of  Rogell,  and  called  all  his  brethren  the  king’s  sons,  and  all 

10  the  men  of  Judah  the  king’s  servants :  but  N  athan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  Solomon  his  brother,  he  called  not. 

11  Wherefore  Nathan  spake  unto  Bath-sheba  the  mother  of  Solomon,  saying, 
Hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  doth  reign,  and  David 

12  our  lord  knoweth  it  not  ?  Now  therefore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee 
counsel,  that  thou  mayest  save  thine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy  son  Solomon. 

•  [I  am  Indebted  to  my  friend,  Frederic  Gardiner,  1).  Profeaeorin  the  BerVeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Couk 

Aar  the  accompanying  textual  revision  and  original  grammatical  notes.— BL  HJ 
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13  Go  and  set  thee  in  unto  king  David,  and  say  unto  him,  Didst  not  thou,  my 
lord,  O  King,  swear  unto  thine  handmaid,  saying,  Assuredly  [That*]  Solomon 
thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  doth 

14  Adonijah  reign f  ‘Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkest  there  with  the  king,  I  also 
will  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  •  thy  words. 

15  And  Bath-sheba  went  in  unto  the  king  into  the  chamber:  and  the  king  was 

16  very  old;  and  Abishag  the  Shunammite  ministered  unto  the  king.  And  Bath- 
sheba  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  What 

17  wouldest  thou  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  My  lord,  thou  swarest  by  the  Lord  f  Je¬ 
hovah]  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  saying ,  Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall 

18  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne.  And  now,  behold,  Adonijah 

19  reigneth ;  and  now  [thou 1#],  my  lord  the  king,  thou  *kno west  it  not :  And  he  hath 
slam  oxen  and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  sons  of 
the  king,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host :  but  Solomon 

20  thy  servant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thou,"  my  lorn,  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel 
are  upon  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  my. 

21  lord  the  king  after  him.  Otherwise  [But]  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  my  lord 
the  king  shall  sleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted 11 

22  offenders.  And,  lo,  while  she  yet  talked  with  the  king,  Nathan  the  prophet  also 

23  came  in.  And  they  told  the"  king,  saying,  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet  [has 
come].  And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the  king,  he  bowed  himself  before  the 

24  king  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  And  Nathan  said,  My  lord,  O  king,  hast  thou 

25  said,1*  Adonijah  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  ?  For 
he  is  gone  down  this  day,  and  hath  slain  oxen  and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  in 
abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  king’s  sons,  and  the  captains  of  the  host,  and 
Abiathar  the  priest ;  and,  behold,  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  say,  God 

26  save  king  Adonijah  [let  king  Adonijah  live].  But  me,  even  me  thy  servant,  and 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  servant  Solomon, 

27  hath  he  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the  king,  and  thou  hast  not 
shewed  it 14  unto  thy  servant li  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king 
after  him  ? 

28  Then  king  David  answered  and  said,  Call  me  Bath-sheba.  And  she  came 

29  into  the  king’s  presence,  and  stood  before  the  king.  And  the  king  sware,  and 

30  said,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  dis¬ 
tress,  even  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
Assuredly  [That ,#]  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon 

31  my  throne  in  my  stead  ;  even  so  will  I  certainly IT  do  this  day.  Then  Bath-sheba 
bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverence  to  the  king,  and  said,  Let 
my  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

32  And  king  David  said,  Call  me  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 

33  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  And  they  came  before  the  king.  The  king 
also  said  unto  them,  Take  with  you  the  servants  of  your  lord,1*  and  cause  SqIo- 

34  mon  my  son  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon ; If  And 
let  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anoint  him  there  king  over  Israel : 
and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet,  and  say,  God  save  king  Solomon  Het  king  Solo- 

35  mon  live].  Then  ye  shall  come  up  after  him,  that  he  may  [and  he  shall]  come 
and  sit  upon  my  throne ;  for  [and]  he  shall  be  king  in  my  stead :  and  I  have 

80  appointed  him  to  be  ruler  over  Israel  and  over  Judah.  And  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jenoiada  answered  the  king,  and  said,  Amen :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  my 

37  lord  the  king  say  so  too  [so  spake  **].  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  been  with 
my  lord  the  king,  even  so  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  of  my  lord  king  David. 

38  So  Zadok  the  priest,  aud  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and  caused  Solo- 

39  mon  to  ride  upon  king  David’s  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon.*1  And  Zadok 
the  priest  took  a  horn  of  oil  out  of  the  tabernacle,’  and  anointed  Solomon. 
And  they  blew  the  trumpet ;  and  all  the  people  said,  God  save  king  Solomon 

46  [Let  king  Solomon  live].  And  all  the  people  came  up  after  him,  and  the  people 
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piped  with  pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that  the  earth  rent  with  the 
sound  of  them. 

41  And  Adonijah  and  all  the  guests  that  were  with  him  heard  t ty  as  they  had 
•  made  all  end  of  eating.  And  when  Joab  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  he 

42  said,  Wherefore  is  this  noise  of  the  city  being  in  an  uproar  ?  And  while  he 
yet  spake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  the  priest  came :  and  Adonijah 
said  unto  him,”  Come  in  ;  for  thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  bringest  good  tid- 

43  ings.  And  Jonathan  answered  and  said  to  Adonijah,  Verily  our  lord  king 

44  David  hath  made  Solomon  king.  And  the  king  hath  sent  with  him  Zadok 
the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the 
Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have  caused  him  to  ride  upon  the 

45  king’s  mule :  and  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  have  anointed  him 
king  in  Gibon :  ”  and  they  are  come  up  from  thence  rejoicing,  so  that  the  city 

46  rang  again.  This  is  the  noise  that  ye  have  heard.  And  also  Solomon  sitteth  on 

47  the  throne  of  the  kingdom.  And  moreover  the  king’s  servants  came  to  bless  our 
lord  king  David,  saying,  [Thy  ”]  God  make  the  name  of  Solomon  better  than  thy 
name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy  throne.  And  the  king  bowed  himself 

48  upon  the  bed.  And  also  thus  said  the  king,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of 
Israel,  which  hath  given  one  to  sit  on  my  throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  seeing  it. 

49  And  all  the  guests  that  were  with  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rose  up,**  and 

50  went  every  man  his  way.  And  Adonijah  feared  because  of  Solomon,  and  arose, 

51  and  went,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  And  it  was  told  Solomon, 
saying,  Behold,  Adonijah  feareth  king  Solomon  :  for,  lo,  he  hath  caught  hold  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  saying,  Let  king”  Solomon  swear  unto  me  to  [this*’]  day 

52  that  he  will  not  slay  his  servant  with  the  sword.  And  Solomon  said.  If  he  wiil 
shew  himself  a  worthy  man,  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  him  fall  to  the  earth :  but 

53  if  wickedness  shall  be  found  in  him,  he  shall  die.  So  king  Solomon  sent,  and 
they  brought  him  down  from  the  altar.  And  he  came  and  bowed  himself  to  king 
Solomon :  and  Solomon  said  unto  him,  Go  to  thine  house. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  1^— K3  always  connected  with  JpT  (Oen.  rrllL  11 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xttL  1  Ws,  xxiiL  1, 8)  exactly  oorre- 
cponds  to  the  phrase  in  A.  V. 

•  Ver.  1.— [DHJ3  bed-clothes  (e/  1  Sam.  xix.  18),  not  garment*. 

•  Ver.  8.— {The  translation  of  rnjJJ  In  vara.  8  and  4  may  well  stand  here  also. 

•  Ver.  2.— In  place  of  the  suffix  71  the  8ept.  has  ovrov  and  the  Vulg.  wo,  which  Thenius  prefers  to  the  reading  of 
the  text. — BAhr. 

•  Ver.  2.— [The  Alex.  Sept,  Syr*,  and  Vulg.,  read  our. 

•  Ver.  8.— {Tho  definite  article  should  be  expressed  as  in  Ter.  IB. 

f  Ver.  18.— (The  particle  '3 ,  se  is  recognised  in  all  the  VV.,  can  hardly  gira  the  emphasis  of  the  Eng.  aturtdly. 

•  Ver.  14.— [Many  M88.  and  VV.  prefix  and. 

•  Ver.  14.— not  complete,  fill  oat,  but,  as  in  A.  V.,  confirm ;  Chald.  B*JW,  s*pt  wK^pmom.  The 
phrase  is  used  of  the  fulfilment  of  divine  utterances.  Qf.  ii.  8T ;  vilL  IS,  24. 

'  *•  Ver.  18.— All  the  VV.  and  200  MSS.  [and  the  early  editions]  read  TOW  instead  of  TO}fl,  as  the  connection 
requires. — BAhr.. 

>*  Ver.  20.— Instead  of  TOW  the  Chaldee  [Syr.  and  Vulg.],  and  some  [many]  MSS.  have  TOJ71,  which'  Thenius 

considers  right  On  the  other  band,  Maurer  remarks  that  the  pronoun  stands  here  first,  just  as  in  Gen.  xllx.  8,  with 
emphasis,  instead  of  the  anfflx.— Bihr. 

>*  Ver.  21.— [Counted  is  implied  by  the  connection,  but  not  expressed  in  the  Hbr. 
m  Ver.  24.— [JTTOX  TOX,  the  question  Is  indicated  only  by  the  tone. 

Ver.  27.— [The  pronoun  it  la  better  omitted,  as  in  the  Hbr.  and  all  VV. 

«  Ver.  27.— The  kVi  has  fOy,  also  nearly  all  the  translations  have  the  singular;  but  the  reading  of  the  text  la 
preferred. — Bihr.  [It  la  that  of  many  MSS.] 

>•  Ver.  80.— [See  note  ver.  13. 

”  Ver.  80.— [Hbr.  and  VV.  omit  cmrtainXy. 

»  Ver.  88.— In  the  pL  Is  rightly  rendered  by  the  sing,  as  referring  to  David— not  to  David  and  Solomon. 

*»  Ver.  88. — [The  Chaldee  and  Syr.  read  8Uoa  ;  Arable,  fountain  qf  SUoa. 

••  Ver.  84.— [The  words  toy  to  too  at  the  end  of  this  ver.  in  the  A.  V.  should  be  omitted;  HjrP  TOW  I?  U  to  to 

taken  historically,  not  optatively.  Three  MSS.  followed  by  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  read  H&3P  for  "1DW . 

»  Ver.  88.— [The  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  make  the  same  change  here  aa  in  ver.  88. 
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u  Ter.  42.— [The  words  unto  kirn  are  unmeeeesary ;  not  oonUinod  In  the  Hbe.  nor  the  TV. 

99  Ver.  45.— [As.  in  vers.  3d  and  88. 

«  Ver.  47.— The  k’tib  Is  plainly  preferable  to  the  khri  — Bihr  [pad  la  followed  by  the  Syrian]. 

*•  Ver.  49.— [The  Vatican  (not  Alex.)  Sept  omits  and  rose  up, 

99  Ver.  51. — [The  Vatican  (not  Alex.)  Sept  omits  king. 

99  Ver.  51.— [Instead  of  DVD  some  MSS.  read  DVH ,  which  has  been  followed  apparently  by  the  A.  V.— F.  0.] 


RAEGRTICAL  AHD  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Now  king  David  was  old,  Ac.  Vera. 
1-4  introduce  the  entire  narration  following,  the 
central  point  and  chief  object  of  which  ia  Solomon's 
ascension  to  the  throne.  Adonijah’s  endeavor  to 
usurp  the  throne  was  the  reason  why  this  event 
took  place  before  the  death  of  David.  Adonijah 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  purpose  when  David 
was  old  and  infirm,  and  apparently  near  his  end. 
The  author  begins,  consequently,  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  David’s  condition,  and  is  reminded  particu¬ 
larly  of  Abishag,  his  waiting-maid,  because  Adoni¬ 
jah,  after  the  misadventure  of  his  enterprise, 
sought  her  for  a  wife  in  order  to  gain  the  throne 
by  means  of  her,  and  bo  wrought  his  destruction 
(chap.  ii.  13  sq.).  The  1  at  the  beginning  has  no 

connection  with  anything  preceding ;  least  of  all 
does  it  connect  our  books  with  the  books  of 
Samuel  (see  Introduction,  §  3).  Nor  is  it  mechanic¬ 
ally  retained  from  a  passage  of  the  life  of  David 
inserted  here  (Keil) ;  but  it  stands,  as  elsewhere 
so  often  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  (Jos.  L  1 ; 
Judges  i.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  1;  Ruth  i.  1;  Esth.  i.  1; 
Ezra  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  L  1 ;  Jon.  L  1),  where  the  first 
verse  forms  the  antecedent  to  the  second. — When 
David  was  old  and  infirm,  his  servants  said  unto 
him.  David  was  then  seventy  years  of  age  (comp, 
chap.  ii.  11,  with  2  Sura.  v.  4,  5):  that  his  natural 
warmth  then  failed  him,  was  not  ex  nimio  mulierum 
usu  (Le  Clerc),  but  was  the  result  of  the  “  extraor¬ 
dinary  cares  and  conflicts  of  his  earlier  life” 
(Ewald). 

Vers.  2—4.  Wherefore  his  servants  said 
unto  him,  Ac.  Josephus  expressly  names  them 
physicians  (AnL  vii.  14,  3),  comp.  Gen.  1.  2.  The 
remedy  which  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  advised  when  the  “clothes”  (0*113  as  in 

1  Sam.  xix.  13 ;  Numb.  iv.  6)  were  of  no  use,  was 
known  in  ancient  times.  Without  skill  in  internal 
remedies,  men  sought  to  warm,  by  means  of  living 
vigorous  bodies,  those  whose  vital  powers  were 
chilled  and  enfeebled.  Galen  ( Method .  Medic. 
8,  7) says:  a Ex  its  vero,  qua  extrinsecus  applicant 
for,  boni  habitus  puellus  una  sit  accumbans ,  ut  sem¬ 
per  abdomen,  ejvs  contingai.  Bacon  (Hist,  Vit.  et  Nec.)  : 
Neque  negligenda  sunt  /omenta  ex  corporibus  vivis. 
According  to  Bartholinus  (De  Morh,  Bibl.  9),  a 
Jewish  physician  advised  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa  to  allow  young  and  strong  boys  to  lie 
upon  his  breast  (comp.  Trusen,  Sitten,  Gvbr.  and 
Krankh.  der  Hebrceer ,  s,  257  *g.).  This  was  not 
designed  here  for  the  gratification  of  bodily  pas¬ 
sion,  by  means  of  a  “  concubine,”  as  Winer  calls 
Abishag,  but  before  all,  for  service  and  assistance, 
such  as  was  deemed  most  effective  after  the  un¬ 
availing  application  of  the  usual  remedies  to  the 
aged  man  confined  to  his  bed.  The  physicians 
expressly  state  this,  and  it  agrees  with  the  words : 
and  let  her  stand  before  the  king ,  i.  e.,  let  her  serve 
Him  (Gen.  xli.  46 ;  Deut.  i.  38),  and  be  his  attendant, 
e.,  let  her  wait  upon,  help  him :  let  her  tie  in  his 


bosom  [not  thy,  see  textual  note]  that  he  may 
become  warm.  If  by  these  last  words  they  may 
have  presupposed  that  he  would  “know”  her, 
they  do  not  state  it  as  the  design,  as,  moreover, 
p*n3  33^  must  not  be  understood  necessarily 

only  of  cohabitation  (comp.  chap.  iii.  20 ;  Rut!h  hr. 
16).  They  sought  a  beautiful  maiden  “because 
she  was  destined  for  the  king”  (Thenius),  and 
they  found  such  at  Shunem,  a  city  of  the  tribe  Is- 
sachar,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  foot  of  the  so- 
called  little  Hermon  (Jos.  xix.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  4). 
The  text  states  expressly  that  the  king  did  not  know 
her:  she  was,  therefore,  not  his  concubine,  but 
his  waiting-maid  and  attendant.  In  a  wholly  per¬ 
verse  way  Josephus,  and  after  him  J.  D4  Micliaelis, 
adduces  im potency,  in  consequence  of  old  age  and 
weakness,  as  the  reason  why  he  did  not  know 
her.  In  that  case  the  remark  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  (Thenius).  It  serves,  however,  “  to  make 
it  clear  how  it  was  that  Adonijah  oould  seek 
Abishag  for  his  wife,”  chap.  ii.  17  (Keil),  and  go 
to  Bath-aheba  for  her  intercession  with  Solomon. 
Older  interpreters  have  maintained  that  she  was 
the  actual  wife  of  David,  or  at  least  his  concubine, 
and  that  the  relation  also,  according  to  the 
morality  of  the  time,  was  unobjectionable.  But 
neither  here  nor  in  the  second  chapter  is  she  so 
named.  Amongst  the  people  she  may  have  well 
passed  for  such,  since  Adonijah,  through  alliance 
with  her,  wished  to  facilitate  his  way  to  die  throne 
(see  on  chap.  ii.  13).* 

Vers.  5-6.  Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Hag- 
gith,  Ac.  Of  the  sons  of  David  born  at  Hebron, 
Adonijah  was  the  fourth  (2  Sam.  iii.  2-4).  The 
first,  Amnon,  and  the  third,  Absalom,  were  already 
dead,  and  the  second  also,  Chileab,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  said,  had  doubtless  died  much 
earlier.  As  the  eldest  living  son,  Adonijah  believed 
that  he  had  claims  to  the  throne.  Besides  this, 
his  beautiful  person  came  into  the  account,  as 
with  Absalom,  by  which,  because  it  was  valued 
in  a  ruler  (1  Sam.  ix.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ;  xvi  7 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  12),  he  hoped  for  the  favorable  re¬ 
gard  of  the  people.  ,t6'  ver.  6  cannot,  with 

some,  be  translated :  “  and  he  was  bom  unto  him 
after  Absalom,”  but  only,  aa  in  Gen.  xvi.  1 :  “  and 
she  had  borne  him  after  Absalom,”  i.  after  the 
latter  had  been  borne  of  Maaoah,  The  alteration  of 

the  text  into  lb* — “  he  had  begotten  him  after  Ab¬ 
salom  ”  (Thenius),  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  in  Israel  was  certainly  hered¬ 
itary;  but  no  law  required  that  the  eldest  son,  at 
the  time,  should  be  the  heir-apparent  From  vers. 


•  [The  allegorical  interpretation  of  Jerome  make*  the 
81m  n  am  mite  damsel  the  ovt-r-vlrgln  wisdom  of  God  so  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Solomon  (eapientta  q%u s  nwnquam  eeneeott, 
Epist.  $  2;  ad  NepoHanum,  chap.  iv. ;  Opera,  i.  p.  286). 
But  in  another  passage  Jerome  understands  the  story  liter¬ 
ally,  and  enumerates  this  relation  among  the  etna  and  im¬ 
perfections  of  David,  which  would  not  be  allowed  nnder  tfc* 
gospel  dispensation  (eontra  Jovin.  k  k.  ehap.  xxiv-  tom.  4 
974). — P.  S.] 
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17  and  30,  an  also  from  2  Chron.  xi.  22,  it  is  dear 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the  right  of  the  reigning 
king  to  determine  who  amongst  his  sons  should 
succeed  him.  He  could  transmit  the  kingdom  to  his 
first-born  or  to  his  eldest  son,  but  he  was  not  obliged 
(3  Chron.  xxL  3)  thereto.  Adonijah  was  not  at  all 
first-born,  but  only  the  fourth  son.  He  himself 
does  not  tako  his  age  into  the  account)  and  appeals, 
is  chap,  ii.  13  *$.,  not  to  this,  but  to  the  roice  of 
the  people  who  had  shown  themselves  favorably 
disposed  towards  him.  David’s  designation  of 
Solomon  as  his  successor,  has  its  reason  in  the 
promise  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16 ;  xii.  24  sq. ;  1  Chron. 
xxii.  9,  10 ;  he  regarded  him  as  the  one  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prescript  touching  a  king  in  Deut. 
xvii.  15,  was  chosen  by  Jehovah.  Of  a  formal 
“right”  to  the  throne,  possessed  by  Adonijah, 
which  he  thought  to  “  assure  ”  himself  of  (Thenius), 
there  can  be  no  discussion.  That  he  knew  well 
the  will  of  his  father,  by  virtue  of  which  Solomon 
was  to  be  his  successor,  is  clear  from  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  he  invited  all  his  brothers,  and  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  royal  service,  to  a 
feast  prepared  by  him.  Solomon  only,  and  the 
more  confidential  friends  of  David,  were  not  in¬ 
vited.  His  design  was  to  render  null  the  purpose 
of  his  father,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  throne, 
by  conspiracy  and  force,  in  opposition  to  his  wish. 
His  undertaking  was  a  formal  usurpation,  and 
tike  that  of  Absalom,  to  which  the  whole  narrative 
manifestly  points.  Upon  this  account  also  the 
text  says:  44 he  exalted  himself”  i.  he  over¬ 
exalted  himself — made  himself  somewhat  that  did 
not  become  him  (ttfeO  used .  here  as  in  Prov.  xxx. 

32;  Numb,  xvi  3),  with  this  result,  that  his 
father  left  him  to  his  will  (VD^O  means  from  his, 

Adonijah’s  days,  and  is  not,  with  Seb.  Schmidt,  to 
be  understood  first  of  his  attempt  at  royal 
sovereignty).  The  moral  infirmity  of  the  royal 
father,  eoupled  now  with  bodily  weakness,  in¬ 
duced  Adonijah  to  enter  upon  his  guilty  enter- 
rise.  Just  as  Absalom  had  done  (2  Sam.  xv.  1), 
e  provided  himself  with  what,  according  to 
1  Sam.  viii.  11,  is  designated  as  the  first  11  royal 
prerogative,”  chariots,  riders,  and  body-guardsmen, 
£  €.f  a  brilliant  court,  in  order  thereby  to  impose 
upon  the  multitude. 

Vers.  7-10.  And  ke  conferred  with  Joab, 
Ac.  Through  the  commander-in-chief,  Adonijah 
hopes  to  win  over  the  army,  and  through  the 
high-priest,  to  secure  also  the  priesthood.  Not  the 
conviction  44 that  he  had  right  on  his  side” 
(Thenius),  induced  both  men  to  enter  into  his 
plans.  Joab  had  observed  that  he  was  sunken  in 
the  good  graces  of  David  (chap.  ii.  5),  and  conse¬ 
quently  could  not  hope  for  much  for  himself  from 
Solomon ;  but  from  Adonijah  he  could  hope,  espe¬ 
cially  if  made  king  by  his  assistance.  Abiathar 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  set  aside  by  David  for 
Zadok,  which  priest  was  at  the  tabernacle  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  at  Zion  (see  on  vers.  33 
and  39),  and  to  have  feared  that  the  high-priestly 
family  of  Eleazar,  to  which  -Zadok  belonged, 
would  supplant  his  own,  viz.:  the  family  of 
Ithamar.  Upon  Benaiah,  comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  18  and 
xxiiL  20  sq. ;  upon  Nathan,  see  2  Sam.  Vii.  and  xii, 
Shimei  is  mentioned  in  chap.  .iv.  18:  Josephus 
names  Rei  6  A avtSov  Doubtless  these  latter 

filled  high  offices.  That  they  were  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  brothers  of  David  (Ewald),  has  nothing  pro¬ 


bable  to  rest  upon.  Upon  the  heroes  of  Dctoid, 
comp.  2  Sara,  xxiii  8  sq .,  and  1  Chron.  xi  10  sq, 
Adonijah,  li£e  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8,  12),  pro. 
pared  a  great  feast,  which  was  ostensibly  also 
sacrificial,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  transaction  a 
religious  coloring.  The  wefl,  £  c.,  the  sources  of 
Rogel  (Jos.  xv.  7;  xviii  16),  lay,  according  to 
2  8am.  xvii.  17,  southeasterly  from  Jerusalem,  in 
the  loveliest,  most  fruitful  plain;  according  to 
Josephus,  in  paoduKi?  irapaoeio^^  according  td 
Schulz  (Jtfrw.,  s.  79),  44  even  now  a  place  of  recre* 
ation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.”  Thenius 

derives  the  name  Zoheleth  from  ,  to  crawl — 

a  rock  which  one  must  climb  with  difficulty.  This 
place  was  in  every  respect  suited  for  a  public  fes¬ 
tivity.  (Comp.  Robinson,  Palestine}  voL  L  p.  333 ; 
Boston,  1868.) 

Vers.  11-14.  Wherefore  Nathan  spoke  unto 
Bath-sheba,  Ac.  According  to  the  custom  pre¬ 
vailing  anciently  in  the  East,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  throne,  of  murdering 
the  dethroned  ruler,  or  the  opposing  pretenders  to 
the  crown,  with  all  their  nearest  relations  (Judg. 
ix.  6;  1  Kings  xv.  29;  2  Kings  x.  6,  13;  xi.  1),  in 
the  event  of  the  success  of  Adonijah’s  undertak¬ 
ing,  there  was  very  much  to  fear  for  the  life  both 
of  Solomon  and  of  his  mother.  That  David  knew 
nothing  of  the  plana  of  Adonijah,  and  that  Nathan 
was  first  informed  of  them  only  at  the  moment  of 
their  execution,  shows  how  secretly  the  affair  had 
been  managed.  This  would  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary  had  Adonijah  a  recognized  right  to  the 
throne,  and  had  his  own  conscience  been  right 
in  the  premises.  David,  moreover,  would  not  have 
been  so  very  much  surprised  at  his  undertaking. 
The  prophet  Nathan  also  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  repetition  of  the  history 
of  Absalom.  With  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
who  was  especially  beloved  of  David,  begging  her 
to  apply  to  the  king,  with  whom  rested  the  right 
to  designate  his  successor,  to  represent  to  him  the 
mortal  peril  which  threatened  both  her  son  and 
herself,  and  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  her. 
When  David’s  mind  should  first,  by  this  means, 
become  aroused,  than  he  (the  prophet)  would,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  appear  before  the  king,  and 
place  before  him  his  given  word  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  6),  in  order  to  incite  him  to  immediate 
action.  44  When  David  first  promised  Bath-sheba, 
upon  his  oath,  that  her  son  Solomon  should  be¬ 
come  king,  is  not  known.  Obviously  .it  was  after 
the  promise  he  had  received  in  2  Sam.  vii.’* 
(Keil). 

Vers.  15-27.  And  Bath-sheba  went  in  unto 
the  king,  Ac.  The  statement  that  king  David 
was  old,  Ac.  (ver.  1),  explains  the  words :  44  into 
the  chamber  ”  (ver.  16),  and  means  he  was  so  feeble 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  sick-room,  and  needed 
constant  attention. — From  ver.  20,  comp.  27,  it  ia 
most  explicit,  once  more,  that  no  one  entertainod 
the  thought  that  Adonyah,  as  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  king,  had  a  right  to  the  succession ;  but 
that  the  right  to  decide  whether  of  his  sons  should 
be  king,  remained  rather  with  the  king,  and  that 
his  decision  was  anxiously  waited  for. — I  and  my 
son  Solomon  shall  be  counted  offenders,  £  e.t 
we  shall  be  treated  as  traitors  and  offenders  guilty 
of  death.  After  these  words  Bath-sheba  retired,  and 
Nathan,  informed  in  the  meanwhile,  went  unto  toe 
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king.  While  the  former  addressed  her  statement  to 
the  king  directly,  as  a  mother,  the  latter,  as  proph¬ 
et,  begins  with  a  question  ih  which,  upon  the  one 
side,  a  slight  reproach  was  conveyed  that  David 
should  not  have  put  a  stop  sooner  to  the  design 
of  Adonijah,  and  have  exposed  his  own  friends  to 
great  danger,  and  on  the  other  side  it  expressed 
the  confidence  that  the  king  would  hold  to  his 
oath,  and  carry  it  out  forthwith. — Under  “the 
captains  of  the  host,”  ver.  25,  the  servants  of  the 
king  (the  mighty  men)  in  ver.  10  are  included. 
Kings  used  to  be  saluted  by  the  people  with  the 
salutation.  Live  the  kina!  (1  Sam.  x.  24 ;  2  Sam.  xvi. 
16 ;  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii  31.)  The  order 
of  names  in  ver.  26  contains  a  climax  in  which 
Solomon,  as  the  highest  personage,  is  named  last. 
Nathan's  words  are  anything  else  than  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  wounded  vanity  —  they  simply  exhibit 
Adonijah's  hostile  sentiment  towards  the  friends 
of  the  king,  and  also  the  fate  in  store  for  them 
should  Adonijah  become  sovereign. 

Vers.  28-38.  Then  king  David  answered, 

Ac.  The  quick  and  firm  resolution  of  David  shows  ! 
how  strong  he  was  yet  in  mind  and  will,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  bodily  weakness.  He  repeats  his 
oath,  not,  however,  employing  merely  the  usual  for¬ 
mula,  as  Jehovah  liveth !  but  adding  most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  distress. 

« . e.,  to  the  God  who  has  been  true  to  me,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  me  wonderfully  out  of  so  many  and  great  dangers, 
will  1  also  remain  true  unto  the  end.  His  oath, 
coming  from  deep  emotion,  is  likewise  a  praise  and 
thanksgiving  unto  Jehovah.  Had  Adonijah  an 
actual  formal  right  to  the  throne,  such  an  oath 
would  have  been  the  greatest  sin,  in  so  far  as  David, 
while  appealing  to  the  divine  mercy  and  grace, 
«*ould  have  knowingly  trodden  under  foot  the 

right  of  his  son.  The  added  » v©r-  31,  exhibits 

the  vivacity  of  the  thought.  Amongst  the  Persian 
kings  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  (Dan.  iii. 
9;  v.  10;  vi.  22;  Neh.il  3). 

Vers.  33-31.  The  king  also  said  unto  them, 
Take  with  yon  the  servants  of  your  lord, 
Jte.  As  no  one  but  the  king  himself  dared  ride 
his  mule,  the  command  to  let  Solomon  M  ride  ” 
thereon  was  an  actual  declaration  that  he  was 
king  (Esth.  vi.  8,  9).  Gihon  is  a  place  near  Jeru¬ 
salem,  on  the  west  side,  with  a  spring  of  water 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  xxxiii.  14).  The  valley  here 
situated  bears  still  this  name  (Robinson,  Palest , 
vol.  L,  p.  346).  It  was  proper  f&r  the  anointing  to 
take  place  at  a  spot  where  a  large  assemblage 
could  be  gathered,  and  whence  a  solemn  entrance 
into  the  city,  which  liad  no  open  public  square,  could 
be  made.  Gihon,  moreover,  was  considerably  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  rock  Zoheleth,  which  was  on  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  Adonijah 
had  gathered  together  his  adherents,  so  that  a  colli¬ 
sion  would  be  avoided.  According  to  the  account 
of  the  rabbins,  kings  were  anointed  only  at  places 
abounding  in  water,  and  upon  that  account  also 
much  frequented.  But  they  erroneously  identify 
Gihon  with  Siloam,  which  spring  lies  southeast  of 

Jerusalem.  Thenius  prefers  the  reading  (tyas  to  jirtij* 

because  the  tabernacle  was  there,  from  which, 
according  to  ver.  39,  Zadok  took  the  “  horn  of  oil.” 
But  the  three  hours'  distance  of  Gibeon  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  conclusive  against  this.  Besides,  by  ^nk  % 


in  ver.  39,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  taber- 
nade  of  the  covenant,  but  the  tent  erected  by  Da¬ 
vid  upon  Zion  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17;  1  Chron.  xv.  1;  xvi.  1).  David  expressly 
gave  order  for  the  anointing  of  Solomon,  so  that 
nothing  appertaining  to  the  investiture  of  the  king 
should  be  wanting.  The  supposition  that  anointing 
took  place  only  with  those  kings  “who  were  not 
free  from  exceptions,  or  who  had  no  historic 
right  to  the  throne  ”  (Winer  and  Grotius,  after  the 
rabbins),  is  unfounded,  for  David,  who  here  ordered 
the  anointing,  regarded  Solomon  in  no  respect  as 
an  exceptional  successor.  From  the  fact  that  he 
wished  this  done  not.  simply  by  the  high-priest, 
but  also  by  the  prophet,  we  learn  the  high  signifi¬ 
cance  he  attributed  to  the  prophetic  office  in  Israel. 
He  says  purposely,  ruler  over  Israel  and  over  Judah. 
He  had  himself,  for  some  time,  been  ruler  only  over 
Judah:  then  he  had  conquered  Ephraim,  which 
named  itself  Israel,  and  had  united  it  again  with 
Judah.  The  old  disunion  had  again  exhibited 
itself  on  the  revolt  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix.  40  sq.); 
hence,  with  Adbnijah’s  like  undertaking  in  view, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  expressly  that 
Solomon  should  be  ruler  over  Israel  and  Judah. 
Benaiah,  as  the  person  upon  whom  the  execution 
of  the  order  devolved,  answered  David,  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  ready  to  carry  it  out, —  not,  as 
Thenius  supposes,  to  flatter  the  paternal  vanity, 
but,  in  the  conviction  that  the  king's  command  was 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Jehovah,  he  wished 
that  the  divine  blessing  might  rest  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Solomon. 

Ver.  38.  8o  Zadok  the  priest,  Ac.  By  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  we  must  understand  the 
royal  body-guard  (Josephus,  oufMTOifrfaiKes).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  modern  interpreters  are  not 
agreed  whether  both  expressions  are  to  be  undei 
stood  ethnographicaily  or  appellatively.  They 
who  urge  the  former,  appeal  to  1  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
and  hold  >m3  for  the  designation  of  the  parent- 

stem  of  the  Philistines,  which  had  migrated  from 
Crete,  and  that  »  t00!  the  same  with  • 

David,  who  for  a  long  while  had  remained  amongst 
the  Philistines,  had  collected  his  body-guard 
from  amongst  foreigners  and  not  from  liis  own 
people,  and  afterwards  the  appellative  remained 
(Movers,  Hitzig,  Bertheau,  Ewald).  Others  derive 

WD  from  m3 1  and  'J"6b  from  the  Arabic,  cog¬ 
nate  with  D^B  i  Ac.,  understanding  by  the  former, 
lictors,  the  royal  executioners  of  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  by  the  latter,  runners  who,  like  the 
hyyapoi  of  the  Persians,  had  to  carry  commands  to 
remote  places  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6).  We  hold  to  this 
latter  view,  along  with  Gesenius,  Keil,  and 
Thenius,  for  although  the  plural  form  instead  of 

for  appellations  is  certainly  unusual,  we  can¬ 
not  perceive  why  two  designations  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  side  by  side,  for  one  and  the  same  people. 
(We  do  not  say  Britons  and  Englishmen.)  So, 
then,  later  the  royal  body-guard  were  called 
D'Tirn  '"OH  (comp.  2  Kings  xi.  4  sq.),  i.  e.,  execu¬ 
tioners  and  runners.  And  last  of  all,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  David,  who  was  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  Philistines,  would  have  selected  his 
body-guards  from  them. — The  horn  of  oil  out  of 
the  tabernacle  (ver.  39).  The  “  oil  of  holy  oint- 
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ment  ”  (Ex.  xxx.  23  sq.)  was  preserved  in  the 
tabernacle  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
kept  (1  Chfon.  tv.  1).  The  pouring  of  this  oil  upon 
the  head  symbolized  the  communication  of  the 
Spirit  (nn)  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13).  By 

anointing,  the  royal  office  with  which  Solomon 
was  to  be  invested  was  set  forth  as  essentially 
theocratic.  The  king  of  Israel  was,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  absolutely  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam. 
ii  10,  35;  xxiv.  71.  The  taking  of  the  horn  from 
the  “  tabernacle  ”  does  not  force  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  act  of  anointing  took  place  before  or  at 
it  and  at  the  same  time,  also  at  Gibeon,  as  Thenius 
maintains.  The  great  joy  and  jubilation  of  the  whole 
people  shows  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Adonijah’s 
right  to  the  throne,  but  that  they  rather  accepted 
David’s  decision,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide.  They  saw  in  Solomon’s  elevation  a  victory 
over  the  unauthorized  usurper.  Flutes  were  used 
at  festivals,  especially  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
(Isai  v.  12 ;  xxx.  29 ;  Winer,  R-  W.-B .,  ii.  s.  123). 

Yer.  40.  The  earth  rent.  So  according  to  the 
Chald.,  which  explains  by  HJJJ  •  The  Sept. 

has  VXW*’,  the  Vulg.  insonuit  Thenius  reads 
pgnn,  the  earth  was  struck  =  quaked,  which 

seems  unnecessary. 

Vers.  41-48.  And  Adontyah  .  .  .  .  heard  it, 
Ac.  While  the  assembled  guests  heard  the  noise 
and  the  cry  in  the  city,  the  experienced  soldier 
Joab  caught  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  especially, 
and  concluded,  from  this  warlike  token,  nothing 
good.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  who  here, 
as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  36  and  xvii  17  appears  as  the 
bringer  of  news,  was  probably  left  behind  in  the 
city  designedly  to  observe  what  was  going  on. 
Although  scarcely  himself  a  witness  of  what  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  royal  palace,  he  could,  nevertheless, 
as  Solomon  had  already  made  his  entrance,  be 
well  informed  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses.  Joab 
named  him  a  valiant  man,  i.  e.,  a  person  whose  re¬ 
port  could  be  trusted.  The  at  the  end  of 

ver.  47,  as  David  was  lying  upon  his  bed,  certainly 
cannot  mean  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees ;  still  less 
is  a  thankful  bow  in  return  to  those  who  were 
congratulating  him  meant  (Thenius).  The  king 
bowed  liimself  with  his  body  as  far  as  he  could,  be¬ 
fore  his  Lord  and  God,  and  spake :  Blessed,  Ac.  The 
DJI  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  48  does  not  indicate  a 

new,  different  action,  but  simply  states  that  besides 
his  bowing,  he  spake  also  the  wordB  which  follow. 

Vers.  49-53.  And  all  the  guests  •  •  •  •  were 
afraid,  Ac.  The  panic  which  forthwith  seized 
Adonijah  and  his  followers,  shows  that  their  con¬ 
science  was  not  upright  in  their  undertaking,  i.  e., 
that  they  themselves  were  not  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  Adonijah’s  claims,  otherwise  they 
wonld,  with  Joab  at  their  head,  have  made  a  stand, 
and  not  scattered  at  once.  To  save  his  life,  which 
he,  as  a  usurper  of  the  throne,  believed  he  had 
forfeited,  Adonijah  fled  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
before  the  tabernacle  upon  Zion  (chap.  iii.  15; 
2  Sam.  vi  17).  Be  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  as  did  Joab  afterwards  (chap.  ii.  28),  and  ap¬ 
pealed  thereby  to  the  pardoning  power  and  grace 
of  Jehovah  (comp,  upon  the  significance  of  the  act, 
my  SymboHk  des  Mos .  Oult.  L  s.  473  sq.).  This 
asylum  was  ordained  originally  for  unintentional 
man-slayers  (Exod.  xxL  12  sq);  but  later  on  it  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  persons  who 
feared  punishment  by  death.  Solomon  regarded 
Adonijah’s  flight  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  as  a 
confession  of  his  guilt  and  repentance,  and  he 
exercised  an  act  of  clemency  which  could  only 
produce  the  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
people.  Yet  he  adds  a  warning  in  the  words: 
Go  to  thine  house,  i.  e.,  not :  Do  not  come  into  my 
presence  (2  Sam.  xiv.  24),  but:  Keep  thyself  quiet, 
live  as  a  private  person,  then  not  the  least  harm 
shall  befall  thee. 


•  HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  entire  first  chapter  turns  upon  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Solomon  to  the  throne ,  which  is  narrated  so 
circumstantially  with  its  immediate  occasion  and 
all  the  attending  circumstances,  because,  as  has 
already  been  Bhown  in  the  Introduction,  §  3,  it 
constitutes  i u  the  highest  degree  a  weighty  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy.  With  it  begins  the  period 
of  a  blooming  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  it 
never  had  before,  and  which  never  came  again. 
Solomon  thereby  became  elevated  to  the  type  of  a 
great,  mighty,  wise,  and  prosperous  king,  which 
he  passes  for  even  to  this  day  in  the  Orient.  The 
prophets  even  depict  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  with  expressions  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  description  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  under  Solomon.  (Comp.  Mich.  iv.  4,  and 
Zach.  iii.  10,  with  1  Kings  v.  6.)  He  is,  according 
to  his  name,  the  prince  of  peace,  tear'  i$oxfjv,  and 
the  beloved  of  God  (2  Sam.  xiL  25),  designations 
which  by  the  prophets  and  in  the  New  Testament 
are  applied,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Messiah  the  son 
of  David  in  the  most  eminent  sense  (Is.  ix.  6,  6: 
Eph.  16;  ii.  14 ;  Col.  i.  13).  The  reception  or 
11  The  Song  of  Solomon  ”  into  the  Old  Testament 
canon  shows  that  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  the 
typical  relation  was  not  unknown,  and  in  the 
Christian  Church  it  has  always  been  maintained. 

2.  The  brief  introductory  narrative,  vers.  1-4, 
has  been  found  in  many  respects  very  scandalous. 
ThiB  has  arisen  from  the  wholly  false  presupposi¬ 
tion  that  it  treats  of  the  gratification  of  the  lust¬ 
fulness  of  a  worn-out  old  man  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
cubine.  But  of  this  the  text  declares  so  little,  that 
it  rather  states  explicitly,  David  did  not  know  Abi- 
shag.  The  means  which  the  physicians — not  he 
himself — selected  to  restore  to  him  his  lost  natural 
warmth,  were,  if  not  unheard  of,  at  least  morally 
questionable,  yea,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
decidedly  objectionable.  That  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  it,  has  indeed  its  ground,  not 
in  conscious  immorality  and  frivolity,  but  in  the 
perverted  views  prevalent  throughout  the  entire 
ancient  Orient  upon  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  or 
in  the  deeply-rooted  lack  of  chastity,  which  even 
the  stern  lawgiver  Moses  was  not  able  to  put  an 
end  to.  Hence  polygamy  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  it  was  regarded  by  kings  as  somewhat  belongs 
ing  to  their  royal  estate,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  object  to  them  upon  that  account. 

•  (The  translators,  after  some  hesitation,  have  adopted 
the  shove  m  a  emotion.  It  Is  not  a  translation  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  heading.  He  hat  It  u  heUsqeschichtliche,"  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  conception  of  the  historical  process  of  healing 
or  salvation.  It  is  a  term  for  which  we  hav»  no  available 
equivalent  in  English,  although  the  thought  embodied  by 
the  word  it  dear  enough.] 
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(Comp.  2  Sam.  v.  13;  1  King*  xi.  3;  2  Chron.  xi. 
21 ;  Judges  viii.  30.)  This  explains  the  reason  why 
David  did  net  reject  the  medioal  advice,  and  why 
the  matter  did  not  cause  any  scandal  among  the 
people,  why  even  Bath-sheba  herself  did  not  feel 
aggrieved  (ver.  15).  Whatsoever  the  narrative  has 
which  is  repulsive  to  us,  does  not  adhere  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  person  nor  to  this  particular  instance,  but 
to  the  general  lack  of  conjugal  chastity  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

3.  Adonijah’s  undertaking,  in  which  there  is  so 
unmistakably  a  reference  to  Absalom’s,  is  to  be 
understood  throughout  as  blameworthy.  He  knew 
that  the  decision  upon  the  succession  to  the  throne 
depended  upon  his  father,  and  that  he  had  already 
selected  Solomon.  He  knew  also  the  tragical  end 
of  Absalom’s  attempt.  Nevertheless,  he  would 
not  be  warned  by  it,  but  set  himself  up  in  the  way 
of  self  over-estimation,  making  boast  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  figure.  King  will  he  be  at  any  oost.  He 
makes  his  preparations  without  his  father’s  con¬ 
sent,  takes  advantage  of  his  infirmity  and  weak¬ 
ness,  and  secretly  enters  into  combinations  with 
the  most  influential  men  who  belonged,  more 
or  less,  to  the  class  of  malcontents.  He  allows 
himself  to  become  impatient  through  his  lust 
for  ruling,  and  to  rush  into  a  measure  in  every  re¬ 
spect  premature.  Upon  the  first  intelligence,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  of  Solomon’s  accession,  a  shameful  panic 
seizes  him.  All  courage  to  risk  the  least  thing  for 
his  cause  fails  him.  The  whole  crowd  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  scatters  like  dust,  and  he  himself,  in  a  cow¬ 
ardly  way,  seeks  to  save  only  his  life.  He  anx¬ 
iously  flies  to  a  place  of  refuge,  clings  to  it,  calls 
himself  Solomon’s  “  servant,”  and  salutes  him  as 
king.  But,  scarcely  is  the  danger  past,  he  breaks 
b»  pledged  word  to  behave  quietly,  and  starts 
anew  in  secret  machinations  to  reach  his  goal.  He 
flatters  the  mother  of  Solomon  with  hypocritical 
humility,  and  seeks  to  move  the  heart  of  the  wife 
(see  on  chap.  ii.  13  sq.).  Rightly  does  Ewald  say 
of  him  :  “  A  man  who,  according  to  all  the  known 
features  of  our  memorial  of  him,  has  much  that 
resembles  Absalom,  fine  form,  airy,  and  ambitious 
of  power,  yet  inwardly  scarcely  fit  for  governing ; 
of  an  obdurate  mind,  and  yet  afraid  to  venture 
upon  open  battle.  That  he  was  no  proper  sov¬ 
ereign  for  such  a  kingdom  as  Israel  then  was, 
must  be  obvious  to  intelligent  men.” 

4.  Nathan  here,  as  always  (2  Sam.  viL,  xii.),  ap¬ 
pears  right  genuinely  as  prophet  When  there  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  to  completion  human  self-willed 
beginnings  over-against  the  counsel  and  will  of  God, 
where  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  stake,  then  it  was  the  calling  of  the 
prophet  to  interfere,  counselling  and  reminding, 
warning  and  punishing.  It  was  not  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  for  David,  and  love  for  his  pupil 
Solomon,  as  rather,  and  before  all,  the  known  will 
of  Jehovah,  which  had  determined  that  the  latter 
should  be  king,  that  induced  him  to  take  the  step 
Which  would  have  had  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  for  himself,  yea,  might  have  oost  him  his 
life,  had  Adonijah  become  king.  It  was  not  Za- 
dok,  nor  Benaiah,  nor  any  of  the  other  friends  of 
David,  who  brought  to  nought  the  ill-starred  en¬ 
terprise.  But  the  same  prophet,  through  whom  the 
great  promise  had  been  made  to  David  in  respect 
of  the  succession,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
averted  also  that  which  interfered  with  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise.  And  without  his  prompt, 


spirited  interference  there  would  have  been  fof 
Israel  no  Solomon-era,  no  glorious  age  of  the  the¬ 
ocratic  house.  He  proceeded  in  the  matter  with 
great  wisdom  and  circumspection.  First  he  allows 
the  mother  of  Solomon  to  prepare  the  way,  con¬ 
ciliating  the  infirm  and  feeble  king,  then  he  enters 
before  him  himself,  with  all  deference  indeed,  nev¬ 
ertheless  at  the  same  time  earnestly  reminding  and 
slightly  reproving  him,  and  calls  upon  him  as  a 
man  and  servant  of  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  he 
had  given  unto  the  Lord. 

5.  The  conduct  of  David,  when  he  learns  what 
is  going  on,  corresponds  fully  with  the  divine  will 
and  with  his  great  ealling  as  the  founder  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom,  and  of  the  new  dynasty  which 
is  to  sit  forever  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  •  He  does 
not  stagger  irresolutely  hither  and  thither,  like  a 
sick,  feeble  old  man  without  any  will  of  his  own,  but, 
as  if  he  were  still  the  strong  hero,  the  undismayed, 
determined,  energetic  man,  such  as  in  his  best 
years  he  had  so  often  shown  himself  amid  dangers 
and  in  critical  situations,  he  raises  himself  from 
Ilia  sick-bed,  swears  to  observe  his  word,  issues 
his  orders,  and  puts  them  into  immediate  execu¬ 
tion.  This  resolution  and  firmness  could  not  have 
proceeded  possibly  from  their  opposite,  from  an 
inward  infirmity,  £  e.,  from  compliance  with  the 
supplication  of  a  wife,  nor  from  dislike  of  Adoni- 
jan,  whom  he  had  never  interfered  with  (ver.  6), 
but  had  heretofore  always  indulged  too  much.  It 
is  to  be  explained  only  by  his  faith  in  the  promise 
of  Jehovah,  by  his  firm  certainty  and  assurance 
that  Solomon  w$s  appointed  by  Jehovah  to  be  his 
successor,  and  that  through  him  as  well  his  own 
44  house,”  as  the  house  or  Jehovah,  which  it  was 
permitted  himself  no  longer  to  take  care  of,  should 
be  built  up  (2  Sam.  vii.  11-13).  Upon  this  account 
also  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions  him 
expressly  in  the  list  of  the  men  who  have  held 
the  faith  and  obtained  the  promise  (chap.  xi. 
32).  How  could  he  have  sworn  by  Him  who  had 
“redeemed  his  soul  out  of  all  distress,”  and 
then,  in  deep  humility,  have  praised  and  glorified 
Him,  had  he  been  conscious  of  any  injustice  to¬ 
wards  Adonijah,  and  had  not,  in  the  prosperous 
issue  of  his  commands,  beheld  a  gracious  guidance 
of  the  God  of  Israel  ?  It  is  clear  that  under  such 
a  man  as  Adonijah,  who  was  lacking  m  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  head  of  the  theocracy, 
the  kingdom  never  .would  have  reached  the  bloom 
which  it  reached  under  Solomon.  It  would  have 
been  the  greatest  misfortune  for  Israel  had  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  while,  viewed  apart  from  the 
promise,  the  high  and  extraordinary  endowment 
of  Solomon  was  a  clear  indication  of  Providence 
that  he  alone  of  all  his  brothers  was  fitted  to  pre¬ 
serve,  indeed  to  increase,  what  David  had  acquired 
with  indescribable  toil  and  great  conflict,  under 
tho  visible  assistance  of  God.  David  did  not  de¬ 
rive  Adonijah  of  what  rightly  belonged  to  him, 
e  only  did  not  bestow  upon  him  what  he  craved 

in  his  foolish  arrogance  and  ambition,  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Of  Solomon  himself  we  learn  here  only  thin 
one  tiling,  that  he  instantly  allowed  Adonijah  to 
go  free,  who,  by  his  flight  to  a  place  of  refuge, 
was  self-convicted  of  guilt,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  in  such  cases,  feared  punishment  by  death. 
His  first  act  as  king  was  significantly  an  act  of 
magnanimity  and  grace,  which  appears  all  the 
more  worthy  of  admiration  when  we  remembee 
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“that  Adonijah,  had  ho  won,  would  certainly  have 
destroyed*  his  brother  and  all  his  chief  support¬ 
ers  ”  (Ewnld),  as  both  Nathan  and  Bath-sheba 
undoubtedly  expected  (vors.  12,  21). 

7.  The  new  historic  criticism  sees  “  in  our  nar¬ 

rative,  distinctly,  the  fully  natural  machinery  of 
human  actions ”  (Thenius),  a  “court-cabal,”  the 
“astute  manager’’  of  which  is  Nathan  (Kdster). 
“  Bath-sheba  sought  to  secure  the  crown  for  her 
son  Solomon,  although,  after  Absalom’s  death,  it 
devolved  upon  the  fourth  son  of  David,  Adonijah, 
whom  Hagith  had  borne  to  him.  One  of  the  two 
priests  at  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Zadok,  sup¬ 
ported  Bath-sheba’s  designs,  just  as  Nathan  the 
prophet.  ....  Both  could  expect  from  the 
young  Solomon  a  greater  complaisance  towards 
priestly  influence  than  from  the  more  independent 
Adonijah,  especially  if  they  helped  the  young  man, 
against  right,  to  the  throne.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Bath-sheba  to  induce  David  to  swear  by  Jeho¬ 
vah  that  Solomon,  instead  of  Adonijah,  should  be 
his  successor.  But  Adonijah  was  resolved  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  robbed  of  his  good  right 
through  an  intrigue  of  the  harem.  .  .  As  Da¬ 

vid  was  sinking  upon  his  death-bed,  Adonijah  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  must  anticipate  hiB  enemies,”  Ac. 
(Duncker,  GeschichU  des  Alter thums,  i.  s.  385).  No¬ 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  biblical  author 
did  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  such  light.  This 
whole  exposition  is  a  distinct  example  of  the  mode 
of  treating  biblical  history  already  described  in 
the  Introduction,  §  5.  It  abandons  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  narrator,  arranges  the  history  man* 
fashion,  and  then,  as  is  the  case  here,  perverts  it 
into  its  opposite.  The  divine  promise  becomes  a 
fine-spun  harem  intrigue,  the  “  great  prophet,”  as 
Ew&ld  ulso  calls  him,  becomes  the  intriguing  man¬ 
ager  of  a  court-cabal,  the  true  priest  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  self-seeker,  the  firm  believing 
king,  the  man  after  God’s  heart,  the  play -ball  of  a 
Woman  and  of  a  court-party,  the  greatest  and  wis¬ 
est  king  of  Israel  Is  a  throne-robber,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  airy,  incapable,  deceitful,  and  cow¬ 
ardly  usurper  Adonijah  becomes  a  martyr  of  the 
fight  and  tlie  unfortunate  victim  of  impure  machi¬ 
nations.  This  entire  perverted  interpretation  rests 
upon  the  presupposition,  already  sufficiently  proved 
groundless,  that  Adonijah  was  “  the  rightfbl  heir,” 
and  falls  to  pieces  with  it 

8.  [“  It  is  true  that  Adon$al}  was  David’s  eld¬ 
est  son  now  remaining,  and  therefore  might  seem 
to  challenge  the  jnstest  title  to  the  crown ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  in  so  late  an  erection,  had  not 
yet  known  the  right  of  succession.  God  himself, 
that  had  ordained  the  government,  was  as  yet  the 
immediate  elector;  He  fetched  Saul  from  among 
the  ptuff,  and  David  from  the  sheep-fold,  and  has 
now  appointed  Solomon  from  the  ferule  to  the 
sceptre.” — Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Bk.  xvii,  Con¬ 
templation  L — E.  H.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Vera.  1—4.  Weakness  and  infirmity  in  old  age  are : 
(a)  the  universal  human  lot  to  which  we  must  all 
consider  ourselves  appointed  (Ps.  xc.  10);  (b)  they 
should  loosen  the  bands  which  hold  us  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  perishable,  and  ripen  us  for  eternity  (2 
Cor.  hr.  17  sq.). — Wubt.  Summ.  :  They  who,  through 


many  a  cross,  and  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  expend 
their  bodily  powers,  should  be  all  the  more  pa¬ 
tient,  and  console  themselves  here  with  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  David,  and  know  that  among  the  saints  of 
God,  also,  feebleness  of  body  is  found. — We  may, 
and  should,  follow  advice  for  the  relief  of  our  dis¬ 
tress  and  the  preservation  of  onr  life,  in  so  far  an 
it  does  not  militate  against  the  commands  of  Godf 
for  the  Lord  says,  “  it  is  better,”  Ac.  (Matt  xviiu 
8). — Old  and  sick  people  should,  and  it  is  expected 
of  them  as  a  work  well  pleasing  to  God  that  they 
bear  this  with  a  willing  heart,  with  patience,  self- 
denial,  and  sacrificing  love. — Vers.  5-10.  Adoni- 
jah’s  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown :  (a)  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rests  (upon  self-assertion,  pride,  lust 
of  power,  ver.  6,  but  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  fall :  upon  outward 
qualities,  age,  and  beautiful  person,  ver.  6,  but  1 
Sam.  xvL  7;  Ps.  cxlvii.  10,  11);  (6)  the  means 
which  he  employed  (he  seeks  to  impose  upon  the 
people  by  chariots  and  horsemen,  but  Ps.  xx.  8 ; 
he  conspires  with  false  and  faithless  men,  but  they 
forsake  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  ver.  49 ;  Ps.  cu 

6,  7 ;  he  prepares  for  appearance’  sake  a  religions 
festival,  ver.  9,  but  2  Mos.  xx.  7^. — Ver.  5.  The  ef¬ 
fort  after  high  things  (Rom.  xii.  16). — How  many 
a  person  thinks:  I  will  become  a  great  personage, 
a  man  of  authority  and  influence,  and  then  scru¬ 
ples  at  nothing  in  order  to  attain  his  goal.  But 
that  which  is  written  in  1  Cor.  vil  20,  24  applies  to 
the  individual  as  well  as  to  entire  classes. — WOrt. 
Summ.  :  Let  no  one  attempt  to  take  an  office  against 
God  and  His  will ;  “  and  no  man  taketh  this  honor 
unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  ”  (Heb. 
v.  4). — Ver.  6.  The  father  who  allows  his  son  to 
go  on  in  his  pride  and  in  worldly  or  sinful  conduct, 
and  shuts  his  eyes,  not  to  trouble  him,  must  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  son  will  trouble  him  and  embitter  the 
evening  of  his  life.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  father  to  speak  to  his  son  about  his  conduct 
even  when  he  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  to  ask, 
Why  dost  thdu  so  ?  A  perverted  parental  love 
is  self-punished,  Prov.  xxix.  17 ;  Sir.  xxx.  9. — Ver. 

7.  High  personages  always  find  people  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  sinful  plans,  who,  from  subservi¬ 
ency  or  desire  of  reward,  from  ambition  or  revenge, 
will  act  as  counsellors  and  agents ;  but  they  havs 
their  reward,  and  for  the  most  part  end  with  ter¬ 
ror. — Ver.  8.  With  those  who  are  meditating  trea¬ 
son  and  destruction  we  should  never  make  common 
cause  (Prov.  xxiv.  21,  22). — Vers.  9, 10.  Seiler:  He 
who  will  not  abide  Ids  time  until  God  himself  shall 
elevate  him,  will  fall  even  when  he  attempts  to 
rise.  He  who  gives  the  crowd  wherewith  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  who  prepares  for  them  festivities  and 
pleasures  (panem  et  evreentts),  makes  himself  popu¬ 
lar  and  beloved  for  the  moment ;  but  all  who  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  gained  m  such  way,  to-day 
shout  Hosanna !  and  to-morrow,  Crucify !  By  not 
inviting  Solomon,  Adonijah  betrayed  his  plans, 
and  himself  gave  the  occasion  for  their  frustration 
(Ps.  brix.  23 ;  Rom.  xi.  9).  It  is  a  role  of  the 
divine  world-government  that  the  cause  of  God, 
through  that  whereby  its  enemies  seek  to  thwart 
and  hinder  it,  is  only  so  much  the  more  pro¬ 
moted. 

Vera.  11-27.  Nathan^the  type  of  a  true  prophet: 
(a)  through  his  watchfulness  and  fidelity  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  7),  he  is  not  silent  when  it  was  his  duty  to 
open  his  mouth  (Ik  Ivi.  10);  (5)  through  his  wis¬ 
dom  add  gentleness  (Matt.  x.  16) ;  (c)  through  his 
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earnestness  and  courage  (Matt.  x.  28;  see  His  tor. 
and  Ethical).  How  grand  is  this  Nathan,  how  re¬ 
proving  to  all  who  sleep  when  they  should  be 
wakeful,  who  are  dumb  when  they  should  coun¬ 
sel,  who  flatter  when  they  should  warn. — Ver.  11. 
It  is  a  solemn  duty  not  to  conceal  what  can  prove 
an  injury  and  evil  to  an  individual  or  to  a  commu¬ 
nity,  but  to  expose  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place,  so  that  the  injury  may  be  averted. — 
Ver.  12.  What  Nathan  here  says  to  Bath-sheba, 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense, 
say  to  us  all,  especially  to  every  father  and  to  every 
mother.  He  who  has  come  into  the  world  to  de¬ 
liver  and  to  save  our  souls,  cries,  Come  unto  me, 
Ac.  (Matt,  xl  28,  29),  and  the  apostle  advises  the 
jailor,  who  asks  in  terror  and  alarm,  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  i.  e.,  delivered,  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  so  shall  thou  and  thy  house  be  de¬ 
livered.  How  many  take  kindly  the  good  advice 
of  a  wise  man,  for  themselves  and  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  in  their  earthly  and  outward  affairs,  but  who 
wish  to  hear  nothing  of  the  best  advice  which 
shall  bring  blessedness  to  their  souls. — Ver.  14. 
The  purity  of  the  counsel  is  confirmed  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  result. — Vers.  15-21.  Bath-sheba  be¬ 
fore  the  king.  She  reminds  him  of  his  duty  (a) 
towards  God,  before  whom  he  had  sworn  (what 
one  has  vowed  before  God,  according  to  God’s 
will,  one  must  hold  to  under  all  circumstances ;  of 
this  one  must  remind  kings  and  princes) ;  (6)  to¬ 
wards  the  people  whose  well-being  and  whose 
woe  were  in  his  keeping  (the  great  responsibility 
of  him  towards  whom  all  eyes  are  directed) ;  (c) 
towards  the  wife  and  son  whose  happiness  and 
life  were  at  stake  (woe  to  the  father  through  whose 
guilt  wife  and  children,  after  his  death,  fall  into 
contempt  and  wretchedness). — Vers.  22-27.  As 
Nathan  does  not  hold  back  from  the  fulfilment  of 
his  holy  calling  through  consideration  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  threatening  his  life,  and  of  the  illness  of  the 
king,  so  David  is  deterred  in  nothing  when  it  was 
said.  Behold  the  prophet  1  from  listening  to  the 
man  of  God,  though  his  word,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  may  pierce  through  his  souL  To  have  a 
Nathan  by  one’s  side,  who  refers  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
choicest  blessing  for  a  prince.  “  He  who  fears  God 
lays  hold  of  such  a  friend”  (Eccles.  vi  16). — The 
ministers  of  God  and  the  preachers  of  His  word 
should  not  indeed  mingle  in  worldly  business  qnd 
political  affairs,  but  their  calling  always  requires 
them  to  testify  against  uproar  and  sedition,  for 
he  who  resisteth  the  powers,  reslsteth  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God  (Rom.  xiil  2). — With  questions 
which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  self,  he  who  has 
the  care  of  souls  often  accomplishes  more  than  by 
direct  reproaches  and  disciplinary  speeches. 

Vers.  28-37.  David’s  decision:  (a)  His  oath 
(vers.  29,  30)  is  an  evidence  of  hi9  firm  faith  in  the 
divine  promise ;  ( b )  his  command  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  word.  Is.  xL  31,  and  Ps.  xcil 
15  sq.  (see  Histor.  and  Ethical). — Ver.  30  eq.  The 
word  of  a  prince  must  stand  firm  and  not  be 
broken.  Happy  for  the  king  who,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  observes  what  he  has  promised.  Fi¬ 
delity  in  high  places  meets  with  fidelity  from  those 
below. — Ver.  36.  Where  the  government  is  in  firm 
hands  there  is  found  also  a  willing,  joyous  obedi¬ 
ence.  Upon  God’s  blessing  all  is  founded.  With¬ 
out  God’s  Amen  our  Amen  avails  nothing.  Loyal 
subjects  know  that  they  can  wish  for  nothing 


greater  and  better  for  their  prince  and  ruler  than 
that  God,  at  all  times,  may  be  with  him. — Vers. 
38-40.  The  typical  in  Solomon’s  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty :  (a)  He  is  established  in  spite  of  all 
machinations  against  him  (Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  5) ; 
(b)  he  is  anointed  with  oil  from  the  sanctuary  (Is. 
lxl  1;  Luke  iv.  18);  (c)  he  makes  his  entry  as 
prinoe  of  peace  amid  the  jubilee  and  praise  of  the 
people  (Zach.  ix.  9;  Matt,  xxl  1  sq.). — Starke: 
My  Christian  I  reflect  here  upon  the  trumpet* 
sounding  and  the  jubilee-shout,  when  the  heavenly 
Solomon  shall  take  possession  of  his  kingdom 
(Rev.  xl  16),  and  see  to  it  that  thou  also  mayest 
be  amongst  those  who  have  part  in  this  joy. 

Vers.  41-49.  The  frustration  of  the  schemes 
of  Adonijah  (Job  v.  12):  (a)  The  intelligence  he 

obtains ;  (6)  the  effect  produced  by  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  an  evil  conscience  (Joab)  the  trumpets 
which  announce  victory  and  joy  are  judgment- 
trumpets,  which  sound  forth,  Thou  art  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  The  same  message  in  which  Da¬ 
vid  expresses  himself,  Blessed  be,  Ac.,  ver.  48, 
works  terror  and  alarm  in  Adonijah  and  his  party. 
So  still  ever  sounds  the  “  good  message  ”  that  the 
true  Prinoe  of  peace,  Christ,  has  won  the  victory, 
and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  to 
some  is  for  thanksgiving  and  praise,  so  that  they 
support  themselves  upon  it,  but  to  others  it  is  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  so  that  they  fall  and  are  con¬ 
founded  (Is.  viil  14 ;  Luke  il  34). — In  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  sinful  pleasure  and  of  God-forgetting, 
frivolous  jubilation,  the  holy  God  sends,  often¬ 
times,  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  his  judgment, 
so  that  the  besotted  and  maddened  may  thereby 
be  rendered  sober  and  made  to  experience  that 
there  is  an  holy  God  in  heaven  who  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  mocked.  When  Adonijah  held  a 
great  festivity  he  had  plenty  of  friends ;  but  when 
the  messenger  came  with  evil  tidings,  no  one,  not 
even  the  bold  Joab,  stood  by  him ;  they  all  forsook 
him  (Eccles.  vi.  10-12). — Vers.  50-63.  Adongah 
covered  himself  with  shame  (Prov.  xl  2) :  (a)  He 
was  afraid  of  Solomon  (he  who  does  not  fear  the 
Lord,  must  at  last  become  afraid  of  men).  How 
miserable  the  contrast  between  the  young,  haughty 
Adonijah  and  the  aged,  feeble,  but  faithful-hearted 
and  humble  David;  ( b )  he  flies  to  the  horns  of 
the  altar  and  begs  for  mercy:  (he  who  said,  I 
will  be  king,  calls  himself  Solomon’s  servant  Os¬ 
tentation  and  boasting,  as  a  rule,  end  in  cowardiqe 
and  cringing.  He  can  bring  down  him  who  is 
proud  (Dan.  iv.  34).  In  the  old  covenant  the  horns 
of  the  altar  were  the  places  of  refuge  for  those 
who  had  forfeited  life  and  sought  grace ;  in  the 
new  covenant  God  has  directed  us  to  a  horn  of 
salvation  (Luke  l  69),  the  cross  of  the  Lord,  which 
all  must  seize  and  hold  fast  to  who  seek  forgive¬ 
ness  and  grace,  and  wish  to  pass  from  death  unto 
life.  That  is  the  only  and  true  asylum  ;  he  who 
flees  thither  avails  himself  of  the  word  of  the 
great  Prince  of  peace,  Go  in  peace,  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee.  The  most  beautiful  prerogative 
of  the  crown  is  to  do  mercy  for  judgment ;  but 
mercy  must  never  be  for  a  covering  of  iniquity. 
Hence  by  the  side  of  the  word :  Thy  sins  ore  for¬ 
given  thee  I  stands  the  other  word :  Sin  no  more ! 
Kings  and  princes  do  well  when,  after  Solomon’s 
example,  they  begin  their  reign  with  an  act  of 
grace. 

[Bp.  Hall.  “Outward  happiness  and  friend¬ 
ship  are  not  known  until  our  last  act.  In  the  Ini- 
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potency  of  either  our  revenge  or  recompense  it 
will  easily  appear  who  loved  us  for  ourselves,  who 
for  their  own  ends."  Suitable  for  ver.  7. 

Bp.  Hall,  for  ver.  41.  “  No  doubt  at  this  feast 
there  was  many  a  health  drunken  to  Adonijah, 


many  a  confident  boast  of  their  prospering  design 
many  a  scorn  of  the  despised  faction  of  Solomon  * 
and  now,  for  their  last  dish  (ver.  49)  is  served  up 
astonishment,  and  fearful  expectation  of  a  just 
revenge. — E.  H] 


R — David? 9  last  words  to  Solomon,  and  Ms  death. 

Chapter  H.  1-12. 

1  Now  the  days  of  David  drew  nigh  that  he  should  die ;  and  he  chatged 

2  Solomon  his  son,  saying,  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth :  be  thou  strong  there* 

3  fore,  and  shew  thyself  a  man ;  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy 
God,  to  walk  in  His  ways,  to  keep  His  statutes,  and  His  commandments,  and 
His  judgments,  and  His  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that 
thou  mayest  prosper 1  in  all  that  thou  doest,  and  whithersoever  thou  turnest 

4  thyself :  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  may  continue  [confirm]  *  His  word  which  he 
spake  concerning  me,  saying,  If  thy  children  [sons]  *  take  heed  to  their  way,  to 
walk  before  me  in  truth  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul,4  there  shall 

6  not  fail  thee  (said  he)  4  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Moreover  thou  knowest 
also  what  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  did  to  me,  and  [even] 9  what  he  did  to  the  two 
captains  of  the  hostB  of  Israel,  unto  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  unto  Amasa  the 
son  of  Jether,  whom  he  slew,  and  shed  the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  and  put  the 
blood  of  war T  upon  his  girdle  that  was  about  his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that  were 

0  on  his  feet.  Do  therefore  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoar  head  go 

7  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  But  shew  kindness  unto  the  sons  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that  eat  at  thy  table  :  for  so  they  came  to 

8  me  when  I  fled  because  of  [before]  *  Absalom  thy  brother.  And,  behold,  thou 
hast  with  thee  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  [a  son  of  the  Jaminite]  *  of 
Bahurim,  which  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  m  the  day  when  I  went  to 
Mahanaim :  but  he  came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan,  and  I  8 ware  to  him  by 

9  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now 
therefore  bold  him  not  guiltless :  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what 
thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave 
with  blood. 

10  So  [And]  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David. 

11  And  the  days  that  David  reigned  over  Israel  were  forty  years :  seven  years 
reigned  he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem. 

12  Then  sat  Solomon  upon  the  throne  of  David  his  father ;  and  his  kingdom 
was  established  greatly. 


TEXTUAL  AKD  GRAMMATICAL. 


»  Ver.  8.— (The  Heb.  been  equally  well  the  sense  prosper  or  do  wMy;  Joah.  I.  T.  The  YV.  generally 

adept  the  former. 

*  Ver.  4.—[Corytrm  le  the  proper  eenee  of  D'pJ  ae  In  all  the  W. 

*  Ver.  4.— fit  Is  better  here  to  preserve  the  masculine  form  as  In  all  the  VVn  the  reference  being  undoubtedly  to 
the  Hue  upon  the  throne. 

*  Ver.  4— [The  Vatican  8ept  omits  the  words  concerning  me,  and  also  sett*  aU  fkoir  $ouL 

*  Ver.  4. — [De  Boss!  .reject*  as  spurious  the  word  wbleh  la  wanting  In  Kennieott*s  ICS.  1T0,  and  In  the 

Vmlg.  and  Arab. 

*  Ver.  5.— [Many  MSS.,  the  8yr.  and  Arab.,  express  the  oonjnnctlon  W 
y  Ver.  A— [The  Sept,  have  here  M Innocent  blood’1 — oI/m  Ateor. 

*  Ver.  7.— [Heb.  • 

*  Ver.  a— [Heb.  *3*pVT|3».aon  of  the  Jnmlnlte,  i.  a,  of  the  descendants  of  Jamtn,  a  ton  of  Simeon  (Hum.  xxvi.  lf>. 

The  Heb.  for  the  patriarch  Beniamin  Is  written  In  one  word;  the  Gentile  name  Is  wiitten  separately,  but  without  the 
article.  All  the  Instances  cited  by  Qesenius  in  cerbo,  are  either  without  the  article,  or  else  refer  to  this  very  Shimei  Of 
the  W.,  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  have  appivciated  the  distinction ;  ChalcL,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  agree  with  the  A  V« — F.  G.) 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICAI*. 

Ver.  1.  Now  the  days  of  Dafid,  Ac.  The 

Ohroniclea  omit  the  history  of  Adonijah,  but  nar¬ 
rate  instead,  that  David  ordered  a  solemn  act  of 
homage  of  the  entire  people,  in  the  persons  of 
their  representatives,  towards  Solomon  when  he 
was  anointed  “  a  second  time  ”  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1 
sq.,  and  xxix.  20-25).  Such  also  was  the  case 
with  Saul  (I  Sam.  xl  12-15),  and  with  David  him¬ 
self  (2  Sam.  v.  1-3 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  1-3).  Solomon’s 
first  anointing  was  rather  impromptu,  called  for 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  upon  which 
account  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  done  with  all  solemnity  before 
the  whole  people.  It  took  place  also  before  that 
which  is  narrated  in  the  section  to  be  considered. 
The  words,  “  a  second  time,”  show  that  the  first 
anointing  was  well  known  to  the  chronicler.  His 
narrative,  besides,  does  not  “rest  upon  liberty 
with  the  history  ”  (Thenius),  but  is  a  filling-out  of 
our  own,  with  which  it  agrees  very  welL 

Vers.  2-4.  I  go  the  way,  Ac.  The  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  reminds  one  of  Josh,  xxiii.  14;  1  Sam.  iv. 
9 ;  but  especially  of  Josh.  L  7.  The  exhortation : 
Be  thou  strong ,  therefore,  and  show  thy  seif  a  man  1 
does  not  mean :  be  consoled  on  account  of  my  de¬ 
parture,  bear  it  manfully;  but  it  refers  to  what 
follows — be  strong  and  brave  in  the  u  charge  ”  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  prescripts.  The 

expression :  ni»T  DlXto  does  not  convey 

the  sense:  consider  what  Jehovah  wills  to  have 
considered,  i.  e.,  His  laws  (for  then  the  following 
would  be  pleonastic),  but  rather  custodies  custo - 
diam  Jthovae,  keep  the  charge  which  thou  art 
bound  to  Jehovah,  to  accomplish ;  be  a  true  watch¬ 
man  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  for  Him  (comp. 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  32 ;  xii.  29 ;  Numb.  iii.  6-8,  38).  This 
charge  is  fulfilled  in  walking  in  the  ways  of  God — 
in  observing  His  various  oommandments.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  so  frequently 
standing  side  by  side,  denote  the  latter  (Deut.  v. 
28;  viii  11;  Ps.  cxviii.  5  sq.),  do  not  admit  of 
sharply-drawn  distinctions ;  but  they  “  denote  to¬ 
gether  the  totality  of  the  law  upon  its  different 

sides  and  relatioqs  to  men  ”  (Keil). — does 

not  mean  exactly  “  to  have  good  fortune  ”  (Ge- 
senius,  De  Wotte,  and  others),  but  to  be  skilful, 
wise.  He  who  in  all  things  stands  upon  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  and  governs  himself  there¬ 
after,  is  and  carries  himself  wisely.  What  he  does, 
will  and  must  have  a  prosperous  issue,  and' come 
to  a  right  conclusion  (Deut  xxix.  8;  Jer.  iii. 
15  sq.)\  xxiii  6;  Prov.  xvil  8;  2  Kings  xviii. 
7). — In  ver.  4  the  positive  promise  in  2  Sam. 
vii  11  sq.  is  expressed  in  negative  form,  as  also  in 

chap,  viii  25 ;  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxifi.  17.  The  rT)2>*"^ 

u  does  not  denote  a  completely  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion,  but  only  the  opposite  of  a  break  forever  ” 
(Hengstenberg).  Thy  house  and  seed  shall  never 
be  exterminated,  what  catastrophies  soever  may 
happen. 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  charge  which  David  delivers  in 
vers.  5-9,  were  not,  according  to  Ewald  and 
J&senlohr ,  originally  made  by  him;  but  were  first, 
at  some  subsequent  time,  put  into  his  mouth  in 
order  to  explain  and  justify  Solomon’s  severity 


to  Joab  and  to  9himei  (chap.  ii.  28  sq.\  This 
supposition  is  as  unnecessary  as  arbitrary. — Upon 
the  double  murder  of  which  Joab  was  guilty, 
comp.  2  Sam.  iii  27  sq .,  and  xx.  8  sq.  The  first 
threw  a  false  suspicion  upon  David  (2  Sam.  iii 
37);  the  second  was  coupled  with  scorn  and 
defiance  of  the  royal  authority  (2  Sam.  xx.  11); 
hence  what  he  has  done  to  me  (to  my  injury).  — 
,  ver.  5,  literally,  he  shed  “  blood  of  war  ”  in 

peace,  i.  a,  he  furnished  an  unheard  of  example 
when  he  killed  Abner  and  Amasa,  not  as  foes,  in 
open,  honorable  warfare,  but  murderously  de¬ 
stroyed  the  inoffensive.  Instead  of  the  second 
“blood  of  war,”  Thenius ,  after  the  Sept.(«fy/a  dd£»v), 
reads  DPT ,  which  makes  good  sense,  certainly, 

but  is  unnecessary. — Girdle  and  shoes  are  not  here 
introduced  as  “  especial  parts  of  oriental  costume  w 
(Thenius,  Keil) ;  nor  is  it  thereby  said,  “  from  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  to  the  latchet  of  his  shoes,”  i. 
over  and  over  (Ewald) ;  but  girdle  and  shoes  here 
are  rather  the  marks  of  the  warrior,  as  in  Isai  v. 
27  and  Eph.  vi.  14  sq .,  for  the  sword  is  fastened 
to  the  girdle  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  the  shoes  serve 
for  marching,  and  provided  with  both,  one  enters 
upon  battle.  David  also  means  to  say:  Joab 
has  soiled  with  murder  and  blood  the  insignia  of 
his  rank  and  dignity  as  a  soldier  and  general¬ 
issimo,  and  covered  his  office  with  shame  and  dis- 
graoe. — Aooordlmg  to  thy  wisdom.  “David 
does  not  wish  Solomon  to  invent  a  pretext  for 
taking  Joab’s  life ;  but  he  exhorts  him  to  observe 
wisely  the  right  moment  and  occasion,  when  Joab 
shall  furnish  a  reason,  to  hold  him  to  account  also 
for  his  blood-guiltiness,  so  that  no  murmuring  shall 
arise  among  the  people ;  but  every  one  can  see  the 
justice  of  the  punishment  ”  (Starke). — In  peaoe^ 
i.  e.,  so  unpunished  as  if  he  had  done  only  good, 
and  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death. 

Vers.  7-9.  Barzillai.  Comp.  2  8am.  xvii.  27 
sq.  At  thy  table,  i.  e.,  not  “  that  they  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  eating  with  the  king  at  the 
royal  table  itself  ”  (Keil) ;  but  they  shall  receive 
their  necessary  food  from  the  court,  like  the  royal 
servants  (Dan.  i.  5).  The  recollection  of  the  noble 
service  of  Barzillai  leads  to  the  mention  of  the 
crime  of  Shimel,  committed  on  the  same  occasion 
(2  Sam.  xvi  5  sq .,  and  xix.  21). — *?jpy  (ver.  8)  does 

not  mean  under  thy  power  (Starke),  but  near  thee. 
Bahurim,  where  Shimei  dwelt  (2  Sam.  xvi  6),  was  a 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
Ant.  7,  9,  7),  about  one  and  a-half  hours’  (five  miles 
and  a  quarter)  distant  from  it  David  Joes  not  say 
simply,  he  cursed  me ;  but  emphatically,  lie  cursed 
me  with  a  curse,  and  adds  the  epithet, 

which,  according  to  Thenius ,  because  the  primary 
signification  of  yip  is*  to  be  exhausted,  sick, 
means  “  heinous  ”  in  the  sense  of  horrendus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kimchi  and  Gesenius ,  the  primary  signi¬ 
fication  is,  to  be  powerful,  strong,  and  for  this  the 
remaining  passages,  where  the  word  occurs,  decide 
(Mich,  ii  10;  Job  vi.  25;  xvi  3;  Vulgate,  Male- 
dictio  pessima). — For  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and 
knowest,  i  <?.,  I  leave  to  thy  discretion  the  how 
and  when  of  the  punishment.  An  curia  ebXoyoq 
(Josephus),  will  not  be  wanting.  With  blood, 
the  opposite  of  the  “  in  peace  ”  in  ver.  6,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  has  deserved  it. 

Vers.  10,  11.  In  the  city  of  David,  i.  in 
Mount  Zion,  in  which,  caves  that  served  as  burial 
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vault!  were  constructed  (Winer,  R-  W.-B.,  ii. 
a  736).  According  to  Thenius  the  entrance  into 
theee  vaults  was  on  the  east,  in  the  vale  Tyropoeon, 
in  a  sloping  declivity  of  the  mountain,  opposite 
the  spring  Siloam.  The  later  kings  also  were 
buried  here  (1  Kings  xi.  43;  xiv.  31;  xv.  8,  Ac.). 
The  still  so-called  kings’  graves  are  different,  and 
are  situated  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  north  of 
the  Damascus  gate  (Robinson,  Palestine,  voL  L 
p.  240  and  357  sq.).  David  had,  without  doubt, 
prepared  theee  burial-places  for  himself  and  his 
successors.  In  what  nigh  estimation  his  tomb 
was  held  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  known  even  during  the  time  of  Christ  (Acts  ii. 
29).  According  to  2  Sam.  v.  6,  six  months  were 
added  to  the  seven  years.  Ver.  12  is  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  next  section,  where  it  is  told  how 
Solomon’s  administration  was  strengthened. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  J*  tiie  last  words  of  David  to  Solomon,  R  is 
not  so  much  the  father  speaking  to  his  son,  as  the 
king  of  Israel,  the  head  of  the  theocratic  kingdom, 
to  his  successor  upon  the  throne.  From  this 
stand-point  we  must  view  alike  the  general  and 
the  special  portions  of  the  whole  discourse.  The 
calling  of  a  king  of  Israel  consisted  especially  in 
this:  to  preserve  the  “ kingdom  of  Jehovah” 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  6 ;  xxix.  23) ;  to  be  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  true 
and  proper  king,  also  to  observe  44  all  the  words  of 
the  Law,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  Jehovah” 
(Deut.  xviL  14-20) ;  but,  before  all,  that  supreme 
and  chief  command,  Exod.  xx.  3-6,  to  observe  com¬ 
pletely  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with 
His  chosen  people.  With  this  high  calling  David's 
soul  was  completely  filled ;  and  as  he  had  con¬ 
tinually  “done  what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,  and  had  not  turned  aside  from  anything 
that  had  been  enjoined  upon  him  all  his  life  long  ” 
(1  Kings  xv.  6),  so,  also,  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  it  was  his  greatest  solicitude  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor  upon  the  throne  should  stand  upon  “the 
charge  of  Jehovah  ”  (ver.  3),  i.  e.,  should  take  care 
that  the  law  of  Moses,  with  all  its  particular  pre¬ 
scripts,  in  their  entire  circumference,  should  be 
maintained.  This  he  earnestly  and  solemnly  sets 
forth  as  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  and  blessed 
reign,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  in  respect  of  the  continuance 
of  his  “  house  ”  (2  Sam.  vil).  So  David  appears 
here,  yet  once  more,  in  his  grand  historical  signi¬ 
ficance,  namely,  as  the  type  of  a  theocratic  king, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  all  subsequent  kings  is 
measured  (chap.  iii.  3,  6,  14 ;  ix.  4 ;  x.  4-6 ;  xi. 
33-38;  xiv.  8;  xv.  6-11;  2  Kings  xiv.  3;  xvi.  2; 
xviti.  3 ;  xxiL  2).  The  throne  of  David  is  Israel’s 
model  throne ;  no  king  of  Israel  has  left  behind 
him  such  a  testament  as  David  here. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  man  who 
reigned  forty  years,  and  whose  life  as  ruler  was 
so  rich  in  experience,  should,  amongst  the  counsels 
be  imparted  to  his  successor,  have  placed  this  in 
til e  fore  front ;  44  he  thou  strong,  therefore,  and  show 
Otyttlf  a  man !  ”  He  knew  what  belongs  to  the 
office  of  ruler.  Moral  weaknesses,  swaying  hither 
and  thither  like  a  reed  moved  by  the  wind ;  un¬ 
seasonable  pliability  is  a  greater  defect  in  a  ruler 
than  if  he  be  overtaken  by  this  or  that  particular 
am  in  private  life.  Rightly  says  the  Scripture, 


Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child  (instead  of  a 
man),  Eccles.  x.  16.  Firmness  and  manliness,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  the  fruit  of  caprice,  and  of  an  un¬ 
broken  heart  It  is  through  grace  that  the  heart 
is  made  strong  (Heb.  xiii.  9). 

3.  The  special  directions,  which  refer  to  indi¬ 
vidual  persons,  David  likewise  communicates,  not 
as  a  private  man,  but  as  king  of  Israel.  Joab's 
double  murder  had  gone  fully  unpunished.  At  the 
time  of  its  commission  David  was  hot  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  punish  him ;  but  he  felt  the  frill 
weight  of  the  deed,  and  in  his  horror  of  it  uttered  an 
imprecation  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  29).  In  the  eyes  of  * 
the  people,  nevertheless,  the  non-punishment  must 
have  been  regarded  as  an  insult  against  law  and 
righteousness,  the  charge  of  which  devolved  upon 
the  king.  “  It  was  a  stain  upon  his  reign  not  yet 
blotted  out  Even  upon  his  death-bed  he  cannot 
think  otherwise  than  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  that  of 
the  supreme  judge,  to  deliver  to  hie  successor  a 
definite  direction  about  it  ”  (Hess,  Gcsch.  Davids,  H. 
e.  220).  It  lay  upon  his  conscience,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  that  this  stain  somehow  (“  do  according  to 
thy  wisdom,”  ver.  1)  should  be  removed.  More¬ 
over,  Joab’s  participation  in  Adonijah’s  revolt 
must  have  appeared  as  dangerous  for  the  thrqne 
of  Solomon.  As  the  punishment  of  Joab  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  conscience,  so  also  was  BarzQlaVs 
compensation.  What  Barzillai  had  done,  he  had 
done  for  him  as  king,  as  the  snointed  of  Jehovah. 
Such  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  legitimate  reigning 
house  ( Kbnigtkum )  in  a  time  of  great  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  falling  away,  ought  to  be  publicly  requited, 
and  to  be  recognised  in  honorable  remembrance 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  This  compensation 
must  serve,  no  less  than  the  righteous  punishment 
of  Joab,  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne  of 
Solomon.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  action  of  Bar¬ 
zillai  was  that  of  Shimei  He  did  not  curse  David 
as  a  private  person,  but  he  cursed  him  with  the 
heaviest  curse  as  the  “  anointed  of  Jehovah,”  and 
therein  Jehovah  himself  directly.  For  blasphemy 
against  the  king  was  on  the  same  level  with  blas¬ 
phemy  against  God  (2  Kings  xxi.  10).  Both  were 
punished  with  death  (Lev.  xxiv.  14  sq. ;  Exod. 
xxii  27 ;  2  Sam.  xvi  9),  hence  also  Abishai  thought 
that  Shimel  should  be  put  to  death  (2  Sam.  xix. 
22).  But  David  wished  on  the  day  when  God  had 
shown  him  a  great  mercy,  to  show  mercy  himself, 
and  upon  that  account  spared  his  life.  But  44  it 
was  no  small  matter  to  allow  the  miscreant  to 
spend  his  life  near  him  (no  banishment  was  talked 
of).  And  to  permit  him  to  spend  his  days  quietly 
under  the  following  reign  (which  had  never  been 
promised  him),  would  have  been  a  kindness  that 
might  have  been  greatly  abused  as  a  precedent 
of  unpunished  crimes”  (Hess).  In  fact,  Shimei 
was  a  dangerous  man,  and  capable  of  repeating 
what  he  had  done  to  David.  As  for  the  rest,  Da¬ 
vid  left  Solomon  to  choose  the  manner  and  time 
of  his  punishment,  only  he  was  not  to  go  unpun¬ 
ished. 

4.  Davids  conduct  on  his  dying-bed*  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  regarded  as  a  great  reproach  to  him. 
The  latest  (secular)  history  passes  the  following 
judgment  upon  it :  14  If  David’s  life  and  deeds  had 
not  sufficiently  shown  his  mind,  these  last  words 
of  the  dying  man  would  leave  no  doubt  about  his 
character.  .  .  .We  must  turn  away  from  such 
blood-thirsty  desire  for  revenge  which,  though  in¬ 
nate  with  the  Semitic  races,  is  united  here  w’th  a 
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concealment  of  purpose  and  malice  that  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  David.  His  vengeance,  even  out  of  the 
grave  itself,  determines  to  strike,  through  the 
hand  of  his  son,  an  insignificant  man,  to  whom  he 
(David)  had  once  promised  forgiveness  when  he 
himself  was  in  a  strait.  Forgetting  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  victories  he  owed  to  Joab,  David  deter¬ 
mines,  in  order  to  gratify  a  long-cherished  ill-feel¬ 
ing,  to  have  a  man,  to  whom  he  owed  his  kingdom 
and  whom  he  himself  had  not  ventured  to  touch, 
murdered  by  his  son,  ostensibly  for  two  acts  which 
Joab  did,  if  not  with  David’s  consent,  yet  by  no 
means  against  his  will ;  the  fruits  of  which  David 
had  willingly  accepted,  and  which  acts  he  had  not 
made  the  slightest  efforts  to  punish”  (Duncker, 
Gesch,  des  AUerlhums ,  i.  a.  386).  In  this  view  it 
is  entirely  overlooked  that  David  did  not  then 
speak  as  a  private  man,  but  as  a  theocratic  king, 
and  this  judgment  of  him  is  quite  false,  no  regard 
•  being  paid  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances.  The 
rough,  false  assassin  Joab,  who  finally  conspires 
with  Adouijah,  is  made  to  appear  as  a  man  of  high 
merit,  and  the  blasphemer  and  traitor  Shimei,  as 
an  insignificant,  unfairly-treated  man,  while  Da¬ 
vid,  who  departs  life  without  one  crime  on  his 
conscience  as  king,  and  who  desires  to  fulfil  the 
demands  of  justice  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  is  said 
to  have  displayed  the  whole  of  his  wicked  and 
malicious  character  at  the  last.  “Nothing  but  an 
uncritical  confusion,  which  wished  to  behold  in 
David  a  saint  and  a  complete  model  of  virtue 
(which  the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  him  to  be), 
could  call  forth,  as  contrast,  the  degradation  of  the 
king,  which  is  as  one-sided  as  unpsychological  ” 
(Winer,  R.-W.-R,  i  8.  258).  [Yes!  but  our  au¬ 
thor  forgets  that  David  had  sworn  to  Shimei,  Thou 
shall  not  die!  (2  Sam.  xix.  23);  and  “the  king”  it 
was  (t.  e.,  David  as  king)  that  “  swore  unto  him.” 
Clearly  David’s  act  of  grace  to  Shimei  was  an  act  of 
royal  right,  royal  clemency,  and  nothing  but  sophis¬ 
try  can  justify  his  dying  charge  to  Solomon  not  to 
let  the  unfortunate  man  die  in  peace. — E.  H.]  When 
Bunsen’s  Bibd-werk  says :  “  The  vengeance  of  Da¬ 
vid  can  never  be  justified  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,”  it  is  quite  overlooked  that  that  point 
of  view  is  not  the  fitting  one  here.  David  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Old  Testament  economy,  to  the  time 
of  the  law,  not  the  gospel,  and  his  conduct  must 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  former.  It  is  an 
anachronism  to  measure  Old  Testament  persons 
by  the  standard  of  the  Bermon  on  the  mount. 
Besides,  the  same  apostle  who  exhorts  the  believ¬ 
ers  as  follows :  Dearly  beloved,  avenge-  not  your¬ 
selves,  immediately  after,  speaking  of  authorities — 
and  David  speaks  as  such  here — tells  them  that 
they  are  “  ministers  of  God,  revengers  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  ”  (Bom.  xii  19 ; 
xiii.  4).  In  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  the  law 
of  earthly  punishments  prevailed,  such  a  crime 
(like  that  of  Joab  and  Shimei)  could  not  remain 
unpunished.  He,  too,  who,  when  He  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again ;  who.  when  He  suffered,  threat¬ 
ened  not  (1  Peter  il  23),  announced  in  a  parable 
the  final  judgment  of  His  enemies :  “  But  those 
mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me  ” 
(Luke  xix.  27 :  v.  Gerlach).  We  scarcely  find  as 
many  instances  of  personal  love  to  a  foe,  gener¬ 
osity  and  goodness,  in  the  life  of  any  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  hero,  as  in  David’s.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  of  our  books  does  not  relate  the  commis¬ 


sions  objected  to,  to  vilify  David  at  the  last,  a a 
Duncker  does,  but  on  the  contrary  he  tells  them, 
to  his  honor,  to  show  how  entirely  king  of  Israel 
David  was,*  even  on  his  dying-bed. 

5.  Chronicles  (I.,  xxix.  28)  relates  the  death  cf 
David  with  the  addition  that  “  he  died  in  a  good  csd 
age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honor.”  We  see  hew 
much  he  was  honored  even  in  death,  from  the  fact 
that  his  weapons  were  preserved  as  relics  in  the 
sanctuary  (2  Kings  xi.  10).  Compare  the  eulogy  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xlvii.  2-11.  For  the  character 
of  the  great,  and  indeed  greatest,  king  of  Israel, 
though  now  bo  often  unjustly  judged,  by  whose 
name  the  expected  Messiah  was  designated  by  the 
prophets  (Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23 ;  xxxvii.  24 ;  Hos.  iii  6), 
comp.  Niemeyer,  Charakiistik  der  Bibel,  iv.  8.  107- 
358,  and  Ewald,  Gesch .  Isr.%  iii.  s .  250-257,  which 
says,  with  regard  to  the  “last  (poetical)  words” 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7) :  “  No  prince,  especially 
one  who  did  not  inherit  the  kingdom,  could  dose 
his  life  with  more  blessed  divine  peace,  or  a  more 
assured  and  cheerful  view  into  'the  future.” 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-9.  David’s  last  words  to  Solomon  (a) 
with  regard  to  the  kingdom  generally  (vers.  1-4), 
(5)  respecting  some  individuals  (vers.  5-9;  see 
Historical  and  Ethical ). — Yer.  2.  Various  as  are 
the  paths  of  men  from  their  birth,  yet  they  all, 
kings  as  well  as  beggars,  rich  and  poor,  go  the 
way  to  the  grave  (Ecclesiasticus  xl.  1-3).  And  yet 
so  many  live  as  if  they  had  not  to  travel  that  road 
(Ps.  xxxix.  5,  6;  xc.  11,  12). — The  passing  nature 
and  vanity  of  the  world,  with  its  allurements  and 
splendor,  is  a  strong  exhortation  and  warning  from 
God  to  hold  fast  to  the  word  that  lives  forever, 
and  shall  not  pass  even  when  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away  (1  Peter  i.  24,  26;  1  John  il  17;  Luke 
xxl  33). — Be  firm  and  be  a  man  I  What  is  requi¬ 
site  to  be  one  ?  how  shall  one  become  one  ?  of 
what  use  ?  (Ileb.  xiii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8 ;  xvL  13). 
— Yer.  3.  The  last  and  best  will  of  a  father  to  his 
son :  (a)  Trust  in  God’s  protection  of  yourself  and 
all  whom  God  has  confided  to  your  care ;  ( b )  walk 
in  His  ways ;  let  Him  lead  and  guide  you,  He  will 
do  it  well  (Prov.  xxiii  26;  Ps.  xxxv.  5);  (c)  keep 
His  ways  and  ordinances  (Eccles.  xii.  13 ;  Ps.  1 1-6 ; 
Tob.  iv.  6).  Such  an  inheritance  is  greater  and 
better  than  all  the  gold  and  land  he  might  leave 
you. — True  prudence  and  wisdom  are  , not  born  of 
human  thought  and  much  knowledge,  but  are  the 
fruit  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  walking  in  Hia 
ways  and  commandments  (Ps.  cxi.  10 ;  Job  xxviii. 
28). — God-fearing  parents  are  more  anxious  about 
their  children  keeping  close  to  God  and  His  word, 
than  about  leaving  them  temporal  goods. — Y er.  4, 
The  promises  of  God  only  proceed  from  His  grace, 
not  our  merit ;  but  their  fulfilment  is  always  coupled 
with  conditions,  which  we  have  to  perform  if  we 
would eqjoy  them  (Heb.  xi.  6;  1  Tim.  iv.  8). — Yers. 
5-9.  We  cannot  go  the  way  of  all  the  world  in 
peace,  as  long  as  we  have  anything  remaining  on 
our  conscience,  or  any  debt  to  justice  and  grateful 
love  to  cancel  We  should  forgive  our  enemies 
from  our  hearts,  as  we  desire  the  Lord  to  forgive 
us,  and  especially  on  our  dying-beds.  But  au¬ 
thority  was  instituted  to  “  do  justice ;  to  prevent 
and  punish  wickedness ;  ”  it  commits  a  sin  and 
has  a  crime  to  answer  for  so  long  as  it  does  not  da 
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this  (Rom.  xiil  4;  Gen.  ix.  6). — Ver.  6.  Gray  hairs, 
if  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  are  a  crown 
of  glory  (Prov.  xvi.  31),  adorned  with  which  a  man 
may  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  peace  and  comfort ; 
but  an  old  sinner,  whom  even  gray  hairs  have  not 
brought  to  repentance,  goes  down  to  the  grave 
without  solace  or  peace. — Ver.  7.  A  noble  heart 
does  not  forget  what  was  done  for  him  in  times 
of  trouble  especially,  and  thinks  of  it  even  in  the 
hour  of  death.  The  world  is  ungrateful.  A  bless¬ 
ing  rests  on  deeds  of  faithfulness  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  disinterested  love,  and  it  descends  to  children 
and  children’s  children. — Vers.  8,  9.  A  curse  rests 
on  those  who  curse  the  “  powers  ”  which  are  God’s 
ministers,  instead  of  praying  for  them,  and  they  are 
made,  sooner  or  later,  to  feel  the  curse  (1  Peter  iL  17, 
6).  The  Lord  prayed  for  those  who  cursed  Him ;  but 
when  they  did  not  repent  and  become  converted, 
divine  judgment  came  down  on  them.  No  doubt 


a  wicked  man  often  goes  a  long  tim*  •.nr.unislied 
for  his  deeds,  but  divine  justice  d  ^s  not  fail  to 
overtake  him  finally,  ere  he  is  a^  *re. — It  requires 
wisdom  to  punish;  a  prematuie  ill-judgtnl  chas¬ 
tisement  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Vers.  10-12.  David’s  death :  (a)  He  slept  with 
his  fathers  (Starkb:  The  death  of  believers  is  a 
sleep,  and  being  gathered  to  their  fathers,  whs 
also  still  live  with  God,  and  await  the  coming  res¬ 
urrection  to  eternal  life,  Isai.  xxvi.  19);  (&)  they  rest 
in  the  grave.  (Rest  is  good  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  forty  years 
long — that  rest  which  God  has  promised  to  those 
who  strive  after  eternal  life  with  patient  continu¬ 
ing  in  good  works.  Rom.  ii.  7 ;  Isai.  lvii.  2). — Da¬ 
vid’s  grave  is  a  pledge  that  the  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed  (Prov.  xl.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  29),  and  that  the 
blessing  of  the  father  builds  the  children’s  houses 
(ver.  12;  Ecclesiasticus  iii  11). 


C. — Solomon 's  course  with  the  opposers  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Chap.  IL  13-46.] 

13  And  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  came  to  Bath-sheba  the  mother  of  Solo- 

14  mon.1  And  she  said,  Coraest  thou  peaceably  ?  And  he  said,  Peaceably.  He 

15  said  moreover,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  she  said,*  Say  on.  And 
he  said,  Thou  knowest  that  the  kingdom  was  mine,  and  that  all  Israel  set  their 
faces  on  me,  that  I  should  reign  :  howbeit  the  kingdom  is  turned  about,  and  is 

16  become  my  brother’s:  for  it  was  his  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  now  I  ask 

17  one  petition  of  thee,  deny  me  not.  And  she  said  unto  him,  Say  on.  And  he  said, 
Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  Solomon  the  king,  (for  he  will  not  sav  thee  nay,)  that 

18  he  give  me  Abishag  the  Shunammite  to  wife.  And  Bath-sheba  said,  Well;  I 
will  speak  for  thee  unto  the  king. 

19  Bath-sheba  therefore  went  unto  king  Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for  Adoni¬ 
jah.  And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat 
down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king’s  mother ;  and  she 

SO  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Then  she  said,  I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee ;  I  pray 
thee,  say  me  not  nay.  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother ;  for  I 

21  will  not  say  thee  nay.  And  she  said,  Let  Abishag  the  Shunammite  be  given 

22  to  Adonijah  thy  brother  to  wife.  And  king  Solomon  answered  and  said  unto 
his  mother,  Ana  why  dost  thou  ask  Abishag  the  Shunammite  for  Adonijah  ? 
ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also ;  for  he  is  mine  elder  brother;  even  for  him,  and 

23  for  *  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  for  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah.  Then  king  Solomon 
aware  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  Ado- 

24  nijah  bath  not  spoken  this  word  against  his  own  life.  Now  therefore,  as  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  iiveth,  which  hath  established  me,  and  set  me  on  the  throne  of 
David  my  father,  and  who  hath  made  me  a  house,  as  he  promised,  Adonijah 

25  shall  be  put  to  death  this  day.  And  king  Solomon  sent  by  the  hand  of  Benaiak 
the  son  of  Jehoiada ;  and  he  fell  upon  him  that  he  died. 

26  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest  said  the  king,  Get  thee  to  Anathoth,  unto 
thine  own  fields ;  for  thou  art  worthy  of  death :  but  I  will  not  at  this  time 4  put 
thee  to  death,  because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  before  Da¬ 
vid  my  father,  and  because  thou  hast  been  afflicted  in  all  wherein  my  father  was 

27  afflicted.  So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah];  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake 
concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh. 

28  Then  tidings  came  to  Joab:  for  Joab  had  turned  after  Adonijah,  though  he 
turned  not  after  Absalom.*  And  Joab  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

29  hovahl,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  And  it  was  told  king  Solo¬ 
mon  that  Joab  was  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  and,  behold, 
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he  is  by  the  altar.*  Then  Solomon  sent  Beuaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  saying, 

80  Go,  fall  upon  him.T  And  Benaiah  came  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Come  forth.  And  he  said,  Nay  ; #  but  I 
will  die  here.  And  Benaiah  brought  the  king  word  again,  saying,  Thus  said 

SI  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Do  as  he  hath  said, 
and  fall  upon  him,  and  bury  him ;  that  thou  mayest  take  away  *  the  innocent 

82  [omit]  blood,  which  Joab  shed  [without  cause],  from  me,  and  from  the  house  of 
my  father.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  return  his  blood 1#  upon  his  own  head, 
who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and  better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with 
the  sword,  [and]  my  father  David  not  knowing  thereof  [knew  it  not11],  to  wity 

83  Abner  the  son  ot  Ner,  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Their  blood  shall  therefore  return  upon  the  head 
of  Joab,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  seed  for  ever:  but  upon  David,  and  upon  his 
seed,  and  upon  his  house,  and  upon  his  throne,  shall  there  be  peace  for  ever  from 

84  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  So  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  went  up,  and  fell  upon  him, 
and  slew  him :  ana  he  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  wilderness. 

85  And  the  king  put  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  in  his  room  over  the  host : l# 
and  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.1* 

86  And  the  king  sent  and  called  for  Shimei,  and  said  unto  him,  Build  thee  an 
house  in  Jerusalem,  and  dwell  there,  and  go  not  forth  thence  any  whither. 

87  For  it  shall  be,  that  on  the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over  the  brook 
Kidron,  thou  6halt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely  die :  thy  blood  shall 

38  be  upon  thine  own  head.14  And  Shimei  said  unto  the  king,  The  saying  is  good : 
as  my  lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy  servant  do.  And  Shimei  dwelt  in 

89  Jerusalem  many  days.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that 
two  of  the  servants  of  Shimei  ran  away  unto  Achish  son  of  Maachah  king  of 

40  Gath.  And  they  told  Shimei,  saying,  Behold,  thy  servants  be  in  Gath.  And 
Shimei  arose,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  to  Gath  to  Achish  to  seek  his  ser- 

41  vants  :  and  Shimei  went,  and  brought  his  servants  from  Gath.  And  it  was  told 
Solomon  that  Shimei  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was  come  again. 

42  And  the  king  sent  and  called  for  Shimei,  and  said  unto  him,  Did  I  not  make 
thee  to  swear  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  protested  unto  thee,  saying,  Know  for 
a  certain,  on  the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  walkest  abroad  any  whither,  that  thou 
shalt  surely  die  ?  16  and  thou  saidst  unto  me,  The  word  that  I  have  heard  is  good. 

43  Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept  the  oath  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  command- 

44  ment  that  I  have  charged  thee  with  ?  The  king  said  moreover  to  Shimei,  Thou 
knowest  all  the  wickedness  which  thine  heart  is  privy  to,  that  thou  didst  to 
David  my  father;  therefore  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon 

45  thine  owu  head :  and  king  Solomon  shall  be  blessed,  and  the  throne  of  David 

46  shall  be  established  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  for  ever.  So  the  king  commanded 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada;  which  went  out,  and  fell  upon  him,  that  he  died. 
And  the  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon.1* 

TEXTUAL  AlO)  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  18. — [The  Sept  adds  *a!  irpoovcvviprw  avrjj  (Al.  avr^v).  . 

•  Ver.  14.— [Two  MSS.  and  some  editions  (followed  by  the  Sept,  Vnlg.,  and  Syriac)  add  ft  =  to  him. 

•  Ver.  22.— [All  the  VV.  here  gives  sense  which  seems  based  on  the  supposition  that  before  Abiathar  and  before 
Joab  Is  pleonastic :  but  for  this  there  Is  no  authority.  Thus  the  Vulg. :  “  *t  habit  Abiathar*  etc.  Sept :  mu  avTy  ’A0ta6ap 
a.rA.  Similarly  Syr.  and  Arab.  The  Chald. :  “  nonne  in  conMUofuemmt  iUe  it  Abiathar  etc. 

4  Ver.  26.— [The  Sept,  without  authority,  alters  the  place  of  the  conjunction  so  as  to  read  A rib>  darArov  «I  vv  hr  r§ 
Upa  Tavrn,  kcu  ov  Bavarian  <re. 

•  Ver.  28.— [The  Vulg.,  Sept,  (Vatican)  and  Syr.  curiously  substitute  here  the  name  of  Solomon  for  that  of  Absalom. 
Tho  Arab,  attempts  to  reconcile  both  by  translating  “neither  did  he  love  Solomon.” 

•  Ver.  29.— [The  Sept  add  “And  kin*  (Alex,  omit  king)  Solomon  sent  to  Joah,  saying,  What  has  been  done  to  thee 
that  thou  host  fled  to  the  altar?  And  Joab  said,  Because  I  was  afraid  of  thee,  and  I  fled  to  the  Lord.” 

7  Ver.  29.— [The  Sept  add  “and  bury  him.”  See  ver.  8L  , 

•  Ver.  80.— [One  MS.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.,  adds  after  fcft. 

•  Ver.  81.— [The  Sept  add  and  translate  D-JH  accurately  “without  cause.”  The  Chald.  gives  both  senses. 

The  Vatican  Sept,  omits  the  name  of  Joab. 

14  Ver.  82. — [Sept  =  the  blood  of  his  iniquity. 

n  Ver.  82.— [There  is  no  reason  for  omitting  the  conjunction  and  changing  the  preterite  of  the  Hebr.  which  are  pro- 
served  in  the  Sept  and  the  Chald. 
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**  Ver.  89. — [The  SepL  add  *ai  if  f&atriXtLa  KarmpSoirro  iv  T«pov<raA^fuu  Cf.  ver.  46. 

J*  Ver.  85.— [The  Sept.  a*id  «<u  2oA ufiuv  vib*  AaviS  i&axribivtriv  iwi  'IcrpatfK  /cai  'IovSa  iv  ’ItpowraX-rjfL.  (Thns  far  Alex, 
emits)  *ai  «6w«ce  xirpu*  +p6vjfatv  T<p  laXmfuav  kcu  <ro<t>iav  woAAije  <nf>66pa.  cat  irAarof  i capita v  if  afifxot  if  napd  rrfv 
$mXm*9*v.  (See  Iv.  29.)  Then  follows  the  first  Terse  of  chup.  Hi.  much  alure«l,  and  a  long  Interpolation  which  may  be  thus 
translated:  ‘•And  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  increase*!  greatly  above  the  wlsiom  of  all  the  ancients  and  above  all  the 
wise  tutu  of  Egypt  (see  iv.  80),  and  he  (ill.  1)  took  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  brought  her  Into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  ouiiding  his  own  house  and  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  In  the  first  place,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round 
abont:  in  s**v«n  years  he  made  and  finished  them"  V.  15  follows  then.  .  .  “  And  Solomon  made  the  sea  and  the  basea 
and  the  great  lavora  and  the  pillars  and  the  fountain  of  the  court  and  the  brazen  sea.  And  he  built  the  citadel  and 
battlements  upon  It,  he  divided  the  city  of  David.  So  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  up  from  the  city  of  David  Into  her  own 
house  which  he  built  for  her.  Then  he  built  the  citadel.  And  three  times  in  the  year  Solomon  offered  whole  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  and  peace-offerings  upon  the  altar  which  he  built  to  the  Lord,  and  he  offered  incense  before  the  Lord,  and  finished  tha 
boose.  And  these  uere  the  chiefs  (v.  16)  which  were  6et  over  the  works  of  Solomon :  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
rulers  of  the  people  that  wrought  iu  the  work.  And  he  built  Asshur  and  Mngdo  and  Gezer  (lx.  18, 17,  D)  and  Beth- 
horon  the  upper  and  Ballatb.  Besides  his  building  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about,  after 
these  he  built  these  cities.”  Then  follows,  with  some  variations,  li.  8,  9,  which  form  the  junction  again  with  ver.  86. 

14  Ver.  87. — [The  Sept,  add  «oi  ttpxurtv  ainbv  b  0«urtA*vf  iv  rrj  qficpfe  tKeivjf.  (J.  vent.  42,  48. 

14  Ver. -42.— [The  Vatican  Sept,  omits  the  rest  of  ver.  42.  The  lost  clause  ii  sometimes  pointed,  “The  word  is  good: 
1  have  heard.” 

18  Ver.  46.— [Here  follows  in  the  SepL  s  passage  made  np  of  extracts  from  chap.  iv.  and  containing  abont  one-fourth 
ef  that  chapter,  most  of  which  is  omitted  from  its  place.— F.  G.] 


EXEGKT10AL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  And  Adonjjah  .  .  to  Bath-Sheba, 
Ac.  What  Adonijah  really  aimed  at  in  his  peti¬ 
tion  to  Bath-Sheba  is  made  apparent  in  ver.  22. 
He  did  not  care  about  the  fair  Abishag,  but  about 
the  kingdom,  which  he  hoped  to  acquire  through 
possession  of  her.  In  the  ancient  East,  after  a 
king  died,  or  his  kingdom  passed  from  him, 
the  harem  fell  to  the  new  ruler.  On  the  other 
hand,  also,  he  who  took  to  himself  the  king’s 
wives,  was  regarded  as  having  taken  to  himself 
the  rights  of  the  king.  The  claim  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  women  of  the  harem  was  understood  to 
mean  the  claim  to  the  throne.  It  was  so  also 
with  the  Persians  (Herodot  iii.  68 ;  Justin  x.  2 : 
occiso  Cyro  Aspasiam  pellicem  qus  rex  Artaxerxea 
in  matrimonium  acceperaL  Eanc  patrem  cedcre 
eibi,  sicuti  regnum  Darius  postulaverat).  When  Ab¬ 
salom  went,  according  to  Ahithophel’s  advice, 
into  the  king’s  harem  and  to  his  concubines  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people,  it  was  a  public,  practi¬ 
cal  announcement  that  he  had  assumed  the  king’s 
rights  (2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23;  comp.  xii.  11).  When, 
therefore,  Adonijah  demanded  Abishag  for  his 
wife,  ostensibly  from  love  to  her,  it  was  a  secret 
claim  to  tho  throne;  for  Abishag  was  looked  on  by 
the  nation  as  David’s  last  wife,  although  he  had  not 
known  her.  He  did  not  venture  to  make  his  request 
personally  to  Solomon,  but,  as  Grotius  says :  aggre- 
ditur  vtulierem ,  ut  regnandi  ignaram ,  ita  amoribus 
faedem.  He  plays,  before  Bath-Sheba,  the  part  of 
an  humble  saint  who  has  been  set  aside— who  is 
resigned  to  God’s  will,  thus  softening  her  woman’s 
heart.  His  assertion  that  all  Israel  wished  him 
for  their  king,  if  not  exactly  a  lie,  showed  great 
self-deception  and  boasting.  He  very  wisely  and 
prudently  says,  instead  of :  through  thy  interces¬ 
sion  my  brother  became  king  (chap.  L  17) — the 
kingdom  is  turned  about,  and  it  was  his  from  the 
Lord,  which  he  of  course  did  not  believe,  because 
he  wished  himself  to  be  king.  Bath-Sheba  may 
have  thought  that  a  discontented  subject  might  be 
satisfied  by  granting  his  request,  and  the  kingdom 
made  thus  more  secure  to  her  son. 

Vers.  19-21.  Bath-Sheba  therefore  went  unto 
king  Solomon,  Ac.,  ver.  19.  Solomon  received 

his  mother  as  JTVaa  (chap.  xv.  13).  The  queen- 

mother  was  in  great  honor ;  and  therefore  the  name 
of  the  king’s  mother  is  always  expressly  given  in 
the  account  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  king’s 
reign  (chap.  xiv.  21  •  xv.  2,  Ac.).  The  KD3  offered 


her  was  not  literally  a  throne,  but  only  a  particu¬ 
lar  seat  of  honor.  The  seat  at  the  right  hand  was 
the  one  of  highest  distinction  (Ps.  cx.  1 ;  Joseph., 
Antiq.  vi.-xi.  9).  Bath-Sheba  calls  her  petition  a 
small  one,  because  she  thought  it  was  only  about 
a  love-affair,  and  did  not  think  of  its  political  re¬ 
sults. 

Vers.  22-25.  And  King  Solomon  answered, 

Ac.  Solomon  instantly  detected  the  intrigue.  He 
says,  in  asking  Abishag  for  Adonijah,  you  indirectly 
request  the  kingdom  for  him  too.  He  is  my  elder 
brother,  and  thinks  that  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
him  on  that  account ;  if  he  gets  Abishag  as  wife, 
he  will  be  further  strengthened  in  his  imaginary 
claims,  and  his  entire  party  will  have  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing.  The  fa  beginning  the  concluding  statement 
in  ver.  22,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than 

the  preceding  ,  and  the  in  the  following  words 
must  consequently  mean  the  same.  The  moaning 
is  this  then  :  In  asking  the  kingdom  for  him,  thou 
askest  it  at  the  same  time  for  Abiathar  and  Joab ; 
they  who  have  joined  themselves  to  him,  would 
reign  with  and  through  him ;  but  they  are  well 
known  to  be  my  enemies.  It  follows,  then,  that 
both  are  included  in  Adonijah’s  plan.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  translate  like  the  Sept. :  sal  avrQ  'Afitaflap 
sal  avro  ’Iwa/?  iraipoc,  or  with  the  Vulg. :  et  habet 
Abiathar  et  Joab ;  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to 

strike  out,  with  Thenius,  the  *5  before  Abiathar  and 

Joab.  Solomon’s  anger,  which  appears  in  ver. 
23,  was  the  mote  natural,  because  Adonijah  had 
dared  to  gain  over  and  abuse  the  queen-mother. 
The  oath,  which  means :  may  God  punish  me  con¬ 
tinually  if  Adonijah  be  not,  Ac.,  is  a  usual  one 
(Ruth  i. 1*7 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  44 ;  xx.  13 ;  Jer  xxii.  5). — 
The  words  of  ver.  24 :  and  who  hath  made  me 
an  house,  are  not  to  be  understood,  with  Keil  and 
others,  as  if  Solomon  had  then  had  issue  (his  mar¬ 
riage  did  not  occur  till  afterwards,  chap.  iii.  1) ;  the 
meaning  is  this  rather :  Adonijah  demands 
Abishag  to  wife,  to  found  a  dynasty  through  his 
union  with  her ;  but  Jehovah  has  determined  that 
David's  dynasty  and  line  of  kings  shall  come 
from  me  (2  Sam.  vii.  11  sq.). — The  execution  of 
Adonijah  was  performed  by  Benaiah,  as  captain 
of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethitos  (chap,  i.  38). 
T21  does  not  mean  exactly  with  44  his  own  hand  ’* 

(Theniils),  but  only  that  Benaiah  was  charged  with 
the  execution.  Comp.  vers.  34-46.  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  executed  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  Bab  r- 
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Ion,  by  the  king’s  guard,  the  captain  of  which  was 
therefore  called  D'riZlD  (31)  ,  Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ; 

2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Dan.  iL  14. 

Vers.  26-27.  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest, 
Ac.  The  proceedings  now  commenced  against 
Abiathar  and  Joab,  were  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
share  both  had  taken  in  the  new  plans  of  Adoni¬ 
jah  to  usurp  the  kingdom. — Anathoth,  a  priests’ 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 

1  Chron.  vi.  45),  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter’s 
distanoe  northeast  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Pales¬ 
tine,  vol.  i.  p.  437-8).  Abiathar  had  possessions 
there. — To  strike  out  the  l  before  Di'3  with 
Thenius  (according  to  the  Sept.),  and  place  it 

before  ^ ,  is  unnecessary :  the  meaning  remains 
the  same. — Bearing  the  Ark,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  David’s  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv. 
24).  That  Abiathar  and  Zadok  went  with  David 
then,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  showed 
great  veneration  and  fidelity,  upon  their  part, , 
to  him.  Of  course  they  did  not  carry  the  ark 
themselves ;  but  it  was  borne  by  the  levites, 
whose  office  it  was  to  do  so  (Num.  iv.  15 ;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  15),  and  who  did  it  at  their  command.  It  is 
therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  read,  with  Thenius, 
TiDX  instead  of  . — It  does  not  follow  from 

the  banishment  of  Abiathar,  that  every  king  has 
the  right  to  set  up  and  depose  a  high-priest  at 
pleasure.  This  case  was  a  peculiar  one.  A  lngh- 
priest  who  had  repeatedly  conspired  against  the 
anointed  of  Jehovah,  had  thereby  become  incapable 
of  Ailing  his  office,  and,  strictly  speaking,  deserved 

death. — i8  an  addition  of  the  narrator,  not 

the  intention  of  Solomon ;  it  is  the  Iva  irhjpodij  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  divine  threatenings  upon 
Eli’s  house,  from  which  Abiathar  was  (through 
Ithamar)  descended,  were  now  fulfilled ;  for  when 
Saul  slew  the  priests,  Abiathar  alone,  of  all  his 
house,  escaped  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20).  With  his  deposi¬ 
tion  the  hereditary  high-priesthood  passed  over  to 
Eleazar's  house,  to  which  Zadok  belonged  (Numb, 
xxv.  13;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  5-6). 

Vers.  28-35.  Then  tidings  came  to  Joab,  Ac. 
The  parenthesis  means  that  Joab,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  such  a  decided  enemy  of  Absalom,  who  pro¬ 
mised  much  more  than  his  brother,  had  twice  con¬ 
spired  with  the  pretender,  Adonijah,  and  now 
feared  for  his  ofrn  life,  as  he  heard  of  his  death, 
and  of  Abiathar’s  punishment  All  old  trans¬ 
lations,  except  the  Chaldee,  have  Solomon  in¬ 
stead  of  “Absalom,”  and  Ewald  and  Thenius 
declare  the  former  to  bo  the  right  reading ;  this, 
however,  is  not  sustained  by  any  Hebrew  MS., 
and  would,  besides,  make  the  sentence  superfluous ; 
for  when  Joab  was  on  Adonijah’s  side,  it  follows 
of  course  that  he  was  not  on  that  of  Solomon. — If 
Joab,  who  had  been’ unpunished  for  his  share  in 
the  first  conspiracy,  had  felt  fVee  from  all  share  in 
the  second,  he  would  not  have  fled  to  a  place  of 
refuge  (chap.  i.  50). — The  Sept  adds,  before 
Solomon’s  words,  ver.  29 :  “  What  has  happened 
to  thee,  that  thou  hast  fled  to  the  altar?  And 
Joab  said :  I  was  afraid  of  thee,  and  have  fled  to 
Lord.”  Surely  this  is  only  a  gloss ;  but  it  explains 
the  passage.  When  Joab  Baw  that  Benaiah  did 
not  venture  to  kill  him  at  the  altar,  he  defied  him, 
either  because  he  hoped  that  Solomon  would  not 
dare  to  give  the  order,  or  that  if  he  did,  he  (Sol¬ 


omon)  would  be  guilty  of  desecrating  the  al¬ 
tar.  But  according  to  the  law  (Ex.  xxi.  14; 
Deut.  xix.  11-13),  the  altar  was  only  an  asylum 
for  those  who  had  killed  unwittingly,  and  Joab 
was  no  such  person.  He  had  sinned  grievously 
against  Israel  and  Judah  by  a  double  assassination 
(ver.  32),  and  yet  had  gone  hitherto  unpunished. 
This  guilt  could  not  rest  upon  David  and  his 
house,  if  the  kingdom  was  to  continue  in  his  line 
(ver.  33).  Not  to  add  the  utmost  disgrace  to  the 
punishment  (chap.  xiv.  11 ;  2  Kings  ix.  35;  Jer.  viL 
33 ;  xxii.  19),  and  in  consideration  of  his  ihilitary 
achievements,  Solomon  commanded  that  Joab 
should  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  was  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  near 
Tekoa,  and  was  a  rocky  district  containing  some 
towns  (Josh.  xv.  61 ;  Judges  L  16). 

Vers.  36-46.  And  the  king  sent  and  called 
for  Shimei,  Ac.,  ver.  36.  As  Adonijah  and  his 
faction  had  made  such  repeated  efforts  to  seize 
the  helm  of  state,  Solomon  deemed  it  needful  to 
keep  a  watch  on  all  suspected  persons.  Now  the 
restless  Shimei  was  the  principal  of  these;  ho 
was  a  close  adherent  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
a  bitter  foe  of  David’s  house.  Solomon,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  him  in  sight,  and  test  his  obedience, 
ordered  him  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  leave  it 
only  under  penalty  of  death.  The  brook  Kidroa  is 
scarcely  named  as  the  exact  limit  of  his  confinement 
(Ewald) ;  but  Shimei  was  not  to  cross  it,  because, 
in  doing  so,  he  went  towards  Bahurim,  in  his 
native  district,  where  he  had  most  influence 
(2  Sam.  xix.  16  sq.). — Thy  blood,  Ac. — the  usual 
mode  of  the  death  sentence,  Levit.  xx.  9-16. — 
Shimei  declared  he  was  satisfied  to  observe  the 
king’s  command,  for  he  knew  right  well  that 
according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  no  king,  not 
even  Solomon,  need  feel  himself  bound  by  the 
promise  of  his  predecessor  (2  Sam.  xix.  23),  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.,  iii.  s.  271). — The  Philistine  king  Achish, 
of  Gath  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  v.  8),  may  be  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 ;  xxviL 
2 ;  he  must  have  certainly  attained  a  great  age ; 
if  so,  Shimei,  then,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  vow, 
not  only  left  Jerusalem  for  his  native  place,  not 
distant,  but  even  went  into  the  far-off  land  of  the 
Philistines,  thus  giving  proof  of  his  disobedience 
and  obstinacy.  Solomon  now  reproaches  him  with 
his  old  crime,  and  says  to  him :  thy  measure  is 
full ;  the  Lord  has  turned  thy  curse  into  a  bless¬ 
ing,  as  David  hoped  (2  Sam.  xvi.  12). — The  Vul¬ 
gate,  Thenius,  Bunsen,  and  others  place  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  of  ver.  46  at  the  commencement 
of  chap.  iii. :  “  and  when  the  kingdom  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  hand  of  Solomon,  he  made  affinity,” 
Ac. ;  it  seems,  however,  to  refer  back  to  ver.  12, 
and  in  the  manner  of  Semitic  histories,  as  Keil  re¬ 
marks,  concludes  the  whole  section  of  Solomon’s 
throne-ascension.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  hand  of  Solomon,  %.  e.,  under  him. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  repealed  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  gain  the 
throne  throws  real  light  on  his  character.  Though 
his  enterprise  came  to  a  lamentable  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  end,  he  immediately  began  to  concoct  new 
plans  in  spite  of  the  favor  and  the  warning  he  had 
received.  As  he  once  sought  to  obtain  his  purpose 
by  collecting  chariots,  horsemen,  and  soldiers, 
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through  making  fortified  places,  in  short,  by  grand 
and  showy  preparations,  he  now  pursued  the  op¬ 
posite  plan  of  fawning  and  artifice.  He  steals 
alone  to  Bath-sheba,  placing  his  hopes  on  wo¬ 
man's  influence.  When  she  is  astonished  at  his 
visit,  he  utters  the  most  peaceful  sentiments,  acts 
as  one  deeply  disappointed,  but  now  humbly  and 
piously  resigned  to  God’s  will,  and  as  an  unhappy 
lover.  If  anything  deserves  the  name  of  a  “  ha¬ 
rem  intrigue,”  through  which,  according  to  Dunc- 
ker,  Solomon  came  to  the  throne  (see  above),  it 
is  Adonijah’s  device.  He  could  not  have  shown 
more  clearly  that  he  was  not  the  chosen  of  Jehovah 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  What  would  have  become  of 
the  kingdom  which  David  had  at  last  brought 
to  tranquillity  and  its  proper  position,  if  a  man  like 
Adonijah  had  succeeded  him  ? 

2.  Adonijah  and  his  faction  show  the  truth  of 
what  is  often  found,  namely,  that  revolutionary 
men  are  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their 
plans,  and  even  disgraceful  defeat,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  brood  over  the  means  of  attaining  their  am¬ 
bitious  views  and  gratifying  their  thirst  for  power. 
Pardon  and  forbearance  do  not  change  them,  but 
generally  harden  and  embolden  them.  If  they  do 
not  succeed  by  open  forco,  they  choose  deceitful 
ways,  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  they  may 
have  given ;  and  they  foign  submission  until  they 
think  their  opportunity  has  arrived.  Every  one, 
however,  to  whom  God  has  confided  the  govern¬ 
ment,  should  hear  the  words  of  David  to  Solomon 
(chap.  ii.  2) :  44  be  thou  strong,  therefore,  and  show 
thyself  a  man  1  ”  for  weakness  is,  in  this  respect,  sin 
against  God  and  man.  The  old  WUrtemburg  sum¬ 
maries  say :  44  let  authorities  learn  from  Solomon  to 
punish  such  crimes  severely,  if  they  wish  to  have 
a  happy,  peaceful,  and  lasting  reign.  If  they  wink 
at  such  things,  God’s  anger  and  punishments  come 
down  on  them,  on  their  land  and  people.” 

3.  Solomon's  treatment  of  his  foes ,  has  often 

been  called  great  cruelty,  or  at  least  extreme  se¬ 
verity.  “Solomon,”  says  Duncker,  “began  his 
reign  with  bloody  deeds.  ...  He  first  prom¬ 
ised  Adonijah  he  should  be  spared,  then  had  him 
6lain  by  Benaiah.  Joab  fled  to  the  sanctuary  and 
caught  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Benaiah 
trembled  to  Btain  the  altar  with  blood,  but  Solo¬ 
mon  tells  him  to  go  and  stab  him  there  I  .  .  . 

Benaiah  also  killed  Shimei  at  Solomon’s  com¬ 
mand.”  In  reading  this  imperfect  and  detestable 
view  of  the  circumstances,  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  forty  years  of 
Solomon’s  reign,  one  single  trace  of  baroarous  tyr¬ 
anny  or  cruelty,  such  as  are  here  said  to  have 
characterized  him,  though  these  qualities  rather 
strengthen  tlian  otherwise  with  age.  We  cannot 
judge  Solomon  any  more  than  David  in  the  light 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  but  should  recollect 
what  the  time  and  circumstances  were.  The  vital 
point  was  to  establish  the  kingdom,  and  in  order 
to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  it,  44  every 
firm  and  sagacious  ruler  had  to  act  so,  for  the 
artificial  means  now  used  in  similar  cases,  for  in¬ 
stance,  imprisonment  for1  life,  were  wholly  un¬ 
known”  (Ewald).  As  to  Adonijah,  the  whole 
East  knew  but  one  punishment  for  such  plans  as 
he  cherished,  viz.,  death.  Had  his  enterprise 
succeeded  he  would  doubtless  (see  above,  on  chap, 
i.  11)  have  destroyed  Solomon  and  his  principal 
adherents,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
hitherto.  Solomon,  op  the  contrary,  did  not  fol¬ 


low  this  custom,  but  showed  forgiveness  and  gen¬ 
erosity;  in  fact,  he  avoided  all  persecution  of 
Adonijah’s  partisans.  Only  when  Adonijah,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  word,  and  notwithstanding  his  humble 
homage  (ebap.  i.  61),  again  appeared  as  pretender 
to  the  throne,  and  sought  to  reach  his  end  by  de¬ 
ceit  and  hypocrisy,  did  he  order  the  affixed  pun¬ 
ishment.  He  had  allowed  Abiathar ,  too,  to  go  un¬ 
punished  at  first,  which  scarcely  any  other  eastern 
prince  would  have  done.  But  when  the  repeated 
attempt  of  Adonijah  to  seize  the  kingdom  was  dis¬ 
covered,  Abiathar  could  no  longer  be  passed  over. 
Yet  instead  of  inflicting  death  on  him,  he  deprived 
him  of  his  influential  office,  and  let  him  live  at  lib¬ 
erty  on  his  estate,  on  account  of  his  former  good 
behavior.  Here  was  no  severity,  but  gratitude, 
kindness,  and  generosity.  Joab  was  the  most 
formidable  opponent,  because  of  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  entire  army,  and  his  well-known 
military  roughness  and  unscrupulousness;  he  was 
also  unpunished  after  Adonijah’s  first  attempt,  and 
the  last  was  certainly  not  planned  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  but  more  likely,  as  some  suppose,  originated 
by  him.  The  fact  that  he  instantly  fled  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  on  hearing  of  Adonijah’s  death, 
shows  that  he  knew  himself  to  have  deserved 
death.  Besides  this,  the  guilt  of  a  double  murder 
rested  on  him,  and  should  be  washed  out.  44  When 
this  was  superadded,”  says  Ewald  (a.  271),  “Sol¬ 
omon  did  not  venture  to  show  him  any  further 
grace,”  and  adds  in  the  note  with  great  truth :  “A 
superficial  observer  alone  can  charge  Solomon  v/ith 
needless  cruelty  hero.”  Finally,  with  regard  to 
Shimei,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Solo¬ 
mon,  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  should  have  kept  especial  guard  over 
such  a  restless,  suspected  person,  who  one  day 
cursed  the  king,  calling  him  a  bloody  man,  and  the 
next  fawned  upon  and  flattered  him,  and  who  be¬ 
sides  was  not  without  partisans  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  comp, 
with  xix.  16-20).  Shimei  was  himself  quite  content 
with  his  confinement  to  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon  let 
him  live  there  “  many  days  ”  (ver.  38),  placing  his 
fate  in  his  own  hand.  After  three  years  (not  be¬ 
fore),  (ver.  39),  when  Shimei  broke  his  solemn  prom¬ 
ise,  what  his  king  had  threatened  him  with  upon 
oath  came  upon  him.  “Surely,  every  one  must 
at  that  time  have  seen  in  such  fatal  oblivion  of  the 
oath  which  the  old  arch-traitor  had  sworn  against 
David,  a  divine  sign,  that  that  old  sin  still  rested 
on  him  and  that  he  must  be  punished ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  acted  with  such  defiance  of  God 
and  with  such  madness.  Solomon  had  him  also 
executed,  evidently  not  out  of  revenge  nor  any 
other  passion,  but  from  the  belief  that  the  last  of 
those  who  had  sinned  greatly  against  David,  should 
fall  under  divine  Providence”  (Ewald,  s.  272). 
How  weak  and  forgetful  of  his  word  would  tho 
king  have  seemed  to  all  the  people  if  he  had  let 
Shimei  now  go  free,  particularly  with  the  notions 
then  entertained  about  a  kingl  (Prov.  xvi.  12-15; 
xx.  2,  26).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Shimei  at  Jerusalem  was  coincident  with 
Solomon’s  elevation  to  the  throne ;  that  his  punish 
ment  did  not  at  once  follow  that  of  Adonijah  and 
Joab,  but  was  three  years  later.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  possibly  reckon  this  among  the  “bloody 
deeds  ”  with  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  begun 
his  reign.  The  union  of  mildness  and  firmness, 
generosity  and  official  justice,  in  the  conduct  of  tho 
young  sovereign,  must  have  deeply  impressed  t*ie 
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people,  have  increased  his  authority,  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  rule. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (ver. 
46)  is  the  result  of  all  that  chapters  i.  and  ii.  re¬ 
late,  and  is  therefore  expressly  stated  again  at 
their  close.  Our  author  evidently  does  this,  not 
only  from  purely  historical,  but  also  from  religious 
and  theocratic  grounds.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  genuine  Old  Testament  history  of 
Solomon’s  succession  to  the  throne,  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  living  God  is  made  apparent,  far 
Above  the  ferment  of  human  passions  and  inclina¬ 
tions.  He  knows  how  to  fulfil  his  threatenings, 
and  to  lead  the  way  which  each  chooses  for  him¬ 
self,  to  a  goal  where  he  shall  find  retribution  of 
his  deeds  (Job  xxxiv.  11). 


*  HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  13-26.  Adonijah’s  repeated  attempt  to 
gain  the  throne :  (a)  Wherein  this  attempt  con¬ 
sisted  (vers.  13—18) ;  (6)  how  it  ended  (vers.  19-25). 
— Vers.  13-18.  Adonijah  before  Bath-sheba:  (a) 
The  feigned  sentiment,  in  which  he  comes  (vers.  13- 
15);  (6)  the  request  lie  brings  (vers.  16,  17);  (r) 
the  answer  he  receives  (ver.  18). — Ver.  13.  Ambi¬ 
tious  and  power-loving  people  do  not  scruple  to 
reach  the  ends  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  open 
force,  by  moans  that  are  mortifying  to  their  pride; 
when  they  can  no  longer  demand,  they  beg. — Those 
are  least  to  be  trusted  who  have  proved  themselves 
enemies,  and  suddenly  appear  with  tokens  of  peace. 
Joab  met  Amasa  with  the  words :  Peace  be  to  thee  1 
and  while  kissing  him,  ran  him  through  the  body 
(2  Sam.  xx.  9).  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  with  a 
greeting  and  a  kiss  (Luke  xxii.  48). — Ver.  15.  Ado¬ 
nijah’s  boast  and  hypocrisy:  (a)  He  boasts,  like 
most  rebels,  of  having  all  the  people  on  his  side, 
but  his  few  adherents  wore  some  faithless  men, 
who  were  won  over  by  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  who  would  desert  him  with  the  first  change  of 
the  wind  (chap.  L  41,  49).  (6)  He  speaks  and  acts 

as  a  pious  man,  who  humbles  himself  under  God’s 
hand  (Job  i.  21),  while  he  resists  His  will  in  his 
heart,  and  seeks  to  overthrow  His  purpose  (Matt, 
vii.  21;  Prov.  xii.  22). — Ver.  16  sq.  The  most  pre¬ 
sumptuous  character  is  often  hid  under  the  mask  of 
unassuming  deportment. — Ver.  17.  He  who  has  an 
honest  and  just  request  to  make  seeks  no  rounda¬ 
bout  ways,  but  goes  openly  and  courageously  with 
it  to  the  person  who  can  grant  it.  The  serpent  ad¬ 
dresses  the  woman  first,  in  order  to  gain  the  man, 
in  paradise  (Gen.  ill.  1,  6;  1  Tim.  ii.  14). — Ver.  18. 
Bath-sheba’s  consent  to  Adonijah’s  request  shows 
want  of  sagacity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  that  her 
heart  was  free  from  revenge  and  bitterness,  and  was 
willing  to  serve  even  one  who  had  caused  her 
great  anxiety  and  sorrow  (chap.  i.  21). — Kind  and 
unsuspicious  persons  are  apt  to  yield  to  their  first 
feelings  and  impressions  rather  than  reflect  calmly 
and  deliberately ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  needful 
for  them  to  guard  against  being  led  away  by  flat¬ 
tering  speeches  into  promises  and  actions  that 
may  greatly  injure  themselves  and  others. — We 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  intercede  for  others,  but  to 
take  great  care  not  to  do  it  for  the  unworthy,  thus 
injuring  those  who  are  deserving. — Those  who  are 
high  in  favor  with  the  poworful  are  often  used,  with¬ 
out  their  wish  or  knowledge,  for  unworthy  ends. 


Vers.  19-25.  Bath-sheba  before. the  king:  (a) 
How  she  was  received  by  him  (vers.  19,  20),  but 
(b)  was  refused  her  petition  (vers.  22-24). — Ver. 
19.  Solomon,  when  on  the  throne,  did  not  forget 
what  he  owed  his  mother.  How  often  do  children 
forget  their  parents  and  nearest  relations,  and 
even  become  ashamed  of  them,  when  they  attain 
to  great  riches  and  hdnor ;  but  no  position  or  rank 
dispenses  with  our  observance  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment,  the  first  with  proiu'se  (Ephes.  vi.  2; 
Pyov.  xix.  26). — Ver.  21.  Starke:  Even  pious 
Christians  are  often  ignorant  of  what  they  ask 
(Rom.  viii.  26),  and  are  therefore  often  unheard 
(Matt.  xx.  22). — Ver.  22.  Kings  and  princes  should 
not  grant  even  an  apparently  small  petition,  that 
interferes  with  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  Seeming  se¬ 
verity  is  in  such  cases  sacred  duty. — Hall:  Con¬ 
siderations  arising  from  personal  relationship  must 
be  laid  aside  in  the  official  acts  of  rulers. 

Ver.  25.  Punishment  of  Adonqah,  how  far  it 
was  (a)  according  to  law,  (b)  just  and  deserved. 

Vers.  26-46.  Solomon’s  treatment  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  (see  Historical). — Vers.  26,  27.  Ecclesiastical 
office  eau  be  no  protection  from  just  punishment 
of  crime  (see  Luke  xii  47 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27). — Former 
fidelity  cannot  efface  later  treachery.  It  is  most 
lamentable  that  a  man  who  was  faithful  in  times 
of  trouble  should  end  his  career  as  a  sinner  (1 
Cor.  x.  12). — [Bp.  Hall:  No  man  held  so  close  to 
David,  .  .  .  yet  now  is  he  called  to  reckon 
for  his  old  sins,  and  must  repay  blood  to  Amasa 
and  Abner. — E.  H.]  When  circumstances  permit, 
mildness  and  forgiveness  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  justice. — Children  should  not  forget  kindness 
shown  to  their  parents,  but  look  on  it  as  done  to 
themselves ;  this  is  fulfilling  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment. — The  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen; 
but  so  are  also  His  threatenings,  which  are  often 
executed  when  men  have  forgotten  them. 

Vers.  28-34.  The  terrible  end  of  Joab:  (a)  He 
dies  conscious  of  his  guilt,  without  peace  and  par¬ 
don;  (6)  even  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  lie  is 
defiant,  rough,  and  proud;  (c)  he  does  not  leave 
the  world  like  a  hero,  but  like  a  criminal.  How 
differently  David  dies  1  (ver.  2). — Ver.  28.  An  evil 
conscience  can  put  to  flight  a  hero  who  never 
yielded  to  the  enemy  in  a  single  bloody  field. — 
Starke  :  It  is  thus  the  wicked  act  when  they  get 
into  danger;  though  they  never  before  cared 
about  God  and  His  children,  they  will  seek  their 
protection  then. — Ver.  30.  What  good  is  there  in 
dying  in  a  sacred  place  if  one  has  not  a  sanctified 
heart  and  pure  conscience?  Prov.  iii.  21-26. — Ver. 
31  sq.  Starke  :  God  has  no  sanctuary  or  city  of 
refuge  for  an  intentional  murderer  (Ex.  xxi.  14). — 
Lange  :  If  a  ruler  leaves  shed  blood  unavenged, 
the  guilt  attaches  to  himself;  through  just  revenge 
it  is  averted. — Ver.  33.  Only  that  throne  stands 
firm  upon  which  justice,  without  respect  of  per¬ 
sons,  is  exercised  (Prov.  xxv.  5). 

Vers.  36-46.  Shimei’s  fate  plainly  proves  the 
truth  of  the  word  Job  xxxiv.  11;  Ps.  exit  10; 
Prov.  v.  22. — Ver.  39.  Avarice,  *.  c.,  covetousness, 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  loss  of  two  servants 
led  Shimei  to  disobedience,  even  to  forget  his  oath 
and  to  risk  his  life.  [Ver. 40  sq.  Bp.  Hall:  “Cov¬ 
etousness,  and  presumption  of  impunity,  are  the 
destruction  of  many  a  soul:  Shimei  seeks  his  ser¬ 
vants  and  loses  himself.” — E.  H.] — Vers.  41  sq. 
Divine  justice  at  length  overtakes  those  whose 
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crimes  have  long  been  unpunished,  ‘and  when  they 
least  expect  it. — Those  also  who  have  cursed  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  eternal  king  of  God’s 


realm,  and  who  have  shot  their  poisoned  shafts  tX 
Him,  shall  hereafter  say  to  the  mountains:  Falla* 
us !  and  to  the  hills :  cover  us  1  (Luke  xxiii.  30). 


SECOND  SECTION. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  SOLOMON’S  REIGN. 


Chap.  IIL-V.  14 


A. — Solomon's  marriage,  solemn  sacrifice  and  prayer  ;  first  judicial  decision. 


Chap.  HL  1-28. 


1  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh’t 
daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he  had  made  an  end  of 
building  his  own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  wall 

2  [walls]  of  Jerusalem  round  about.  Only  the  people  sacrificed  in  high  traces, 
because  there  was  no  house  built  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  until 

3  those  days.  And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  walking  in  the  statutes 

4  of  David  his  father:  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  high  places.  And 
the  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there  ;  for  that  was  the  great  high  place : 
a  thousand  burnt-offerings  did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  altar. 

5  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  night: 

6  and  God  1  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thou  nast 
shewed  unto  thy  servant  David  my  father  great  mercy,  according  as  he  walked 
before  thee  in  truth,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with 
thee ;  and  thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast  given  him 

1 1  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  my 
God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my  father  :  and  I 

8  am  but  a  little  child :  *  I  know  not  hoio  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And  thy  servant 
is  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  which  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that  cannot 

9  be  numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude.  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  under¬ 
standing  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad  : 

10  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  And  the  speech  pleased 

11  the  Lord,*  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto  him. 
Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life ; 
neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies  ; 

12  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment;  Behold  I  have 
done  according  to  thy  words:4  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding 
heart ;  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall 

13  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches,  and  honor :  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings  like 

14  unto  thee  all  thy  days.*  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my  statute^ 
and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy 

15  days.  And  Solomon  awoke ;  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream.  And  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],*  and 
offered  up  burnt-offerings,  and  offered  [made] T  peace-offerings,  and  made  a  feast 
to  all  his  servants. 

16  Then  came  there  two  women  that  were  harlots,*  unto  the  king,  and  stood 

17  before  him.  And  the  one  woman  said,  O  my  lord,  I  and  this  woman  dwell  in 
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18  one  house ;  and  I  was  delivered  of  a  child  with  her  in  the  house.  And  it  came  to 
pass  the  third  day  alter  that  I  was  delivered,  that  this  woman  was  delivered  also : 
and  we  were  together ; 9  there  was  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house,  save  we  two  in 

19  the  house.  And  this  woman’s  child  [son] 10  died  in  the  night ;  because  she  overlaid 

20  it.  And  she  arose  at  midnight,  and  took  my  son  from  beside  me,  while  thine  hand¬ 
maid  slept,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child  [son] 10  in  my  bosom. 

21  And  when  I  rose  in  the  morning  to  give  my  child  [son] 40  suck,  behold,  it  was  dead  : 
but  when  I  had  considered  it  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  not  my  son  which  I 

22  did  bear.  And  the  other  woman  said,  Nay;  but  the  living  is  my  son,  and  the 
dead  is  thy  son.  And  11  this  said,  No ;  but  the  dead  is  thy  son,  and  the  living 

23  is  my  son.  Thus  they  spake  before  the  king.  Then  said  the  king,  The  one 
saith,  This  is  my  son  that  liveth,  and  thy  son  is  the  dead :  and  the  other  saith, 

24  Nay;  but  thy  son  is  the  dead,  and  my  son  is  the  living.  And  the  king  said, 

25  Bring  me  a  sword.  And  they'  brought  a  sword  before  the  king.  And  the  king 
said,  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the 

20  other.  Then  spake  the  woman  whose  the  living  child  was  unto  the  king,  for 
her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,  and  she  said,  O  my  lord,  give  her  the  living 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it.  But  the  other  said,  Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor 

27  thine,  but  divide  it  Then  the  king  answered  aud  said,  Give  her 19  the  living 

28  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it :  she  is  the  mother  thereof.  And  all  Israel  heard 
of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had  judged ;  and  they  feared  the  king :  for  they 
saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him  to  do  judgment. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  5.— [The  Sept  and  Chnld.  here  repeat  Lou> ;  the  Syr.  follows  the  Hhr.  in  reading  God;  while  the  Ynlg.  and 
Arab,  avoid  repeating  the  divine  name. 

*  Ver.  7.— [Some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Sept  and  Vulg.,  prefix  the  conjunction  1 .  , 

*  Yer.  10. — [Many  MSS.  read  HIPP  Instead  of  'JIN,  and  are  followed  by  the  Chaldee. 

4  Yer.  12.— [Many  MSS  and  editions,  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  have  "J'HZTD  in  the  plural. 

4  V«r.  18.— [The  Sept  nut  this  clause  in  the  past  tense  :  wc  ov  ybfovtv  avijp  opoufc  <rot.lv  jSa<nA«v<rt,  the  Vat  ending  the 
clause  here ;  but  the  Alex., by  retaining  the  lust  wojds  of  the  Hbr.,  vcurac  t««  rjfitpas  <rov,  makes  nonsense. 

*  Ver.  15.— [The  Sept  add  ev  Xu* *•?. 

*  Ver.  15.— [The  Hbr.  is  the  same  before  w  peace-offerings  ”  and  before  “feast,”  and  is  quite  different  from  the 


before  “  bumt-offeringa.” 


The  distinction  Is  accurately  preserved  by  the  Sept  and  the  Vulg. 


•  Ver.  16.— [This  translation  is  sustained  here,  as  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  by  all  the  VV.  except  the  Chald.,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  Invariable  and  dl>tinctly -marked  sense  of  the  frequent  Hbr.  word.  The  Chald.  renders  inn-ksepors.  The  authors 
objection  to  the  sense  of  harlots  seems  insufficient 

•  Ver.  18.— [Many  M8S.,  followed  by  the  Sept  and  Vulg.,  prefix  the  conjnction  1 . 

*•  Ver.  19.— [It  Is  better  to  retain  throughout  the  passage  the  same  rendering  of  the  same  Hbr.  word. 

11  Ver.  22. — [One  MS.,  followed  by  the  Vat,  Sept,  and  Arab.,  omits  the  second  clause  of  ver.  22. 

14  Ver.  27.— [The  Sept,  remove  any  possible  obscurity  by  paraphrasing,  “Givo  the  child  to  her  that  said.  Give 
her,”  Ac.— F.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Solomon  made  affinity.  After 
the  rule  of  Solomon  was  established  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  enemies  from  within  (chap.  ii.  46),  he 
sought  to  make  it  outwardly  strong,  also,  by  a 
family  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt.  After 
David’s  great  victories  over  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions,  and  especially  after  the  Philistines  were 
rendered  powerless,  Egypt  was  the  nearest  and 
most  powerful  neighbor  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
As  the  latter  had  increased  so  much  in  extent  and 
power,  the  king  of  Egypt  may  also  have  desired 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Israel  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr .,  in.  8.  279);  but  such  an  alliance  secured  Solo¬ 
mon  against  other  nations,  and  was  even  productive 
of  an  enlargement  of  his  territory  (chap.  ix.  16). 
The  Pharaoh  named  here  “  belonged  certainly,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  synchronism,  to  the  21st  Tanaitio 
dynasty,  and  may  have  been  its  last  king,  Psusen- 
nes  or  Psusennos,  who  reigned  thirty-five  years  ” 
(Winer,  22.-  W.-B.,  ii.  s.  363). — This  marriage  with 


an  Egyptian  was  not  contrary  to  the  law,  since  it 
only  prohibited  union  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes  (Ex.  xxxiv.' 11-16 ;  Deut.  vii.  1-3). 
The  supposition  of  some  rabbins,  that  the  Egyptian 
had  become  a  proselyte,  is  unnecessary ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  besides,  that  Egyptian  worship  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  by  her  into  Jerusalem;  and  even  later  no 
trace  of  it  is  found  (chap.  xi.  4-7). — By  the  city  of 
David  we  are  to  understand  the  ancient  and 
fortified  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  of  David — the 
upper  city.  The  dwelling  for  the  queen  was  but 
temporary ;  when  the  new  palace  was  built  she 
inhabited  it  (chap.  ix.  24).  —  “He  made,”  says 
Josephus,  “  the  walls  wider  and  firmer  than  they 
had  been.”  David  had  only  fortified  the  upper 
city  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9). 

Vers.  2—4.  Only  the  people  sacrificed  in  high 
places,  Ac.  Vers,  2  and  3  do  not  pronounce  a 
judgment  in  general  upon  the  condition  of  public 
worship  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon’s  reign  (Keil), 
but  form  an  introduction  to  vferses  4-15.  The 
connection  is  this :  when  the  rule  of  Solomon  was 
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established  from  within  by  the  extirpation  of  his 
foes,  and  outwardly  by  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh, 
Solomon  held  a  great  festival  for  all  Israel  (2  Chron. 
L  2,  3),  not  only  to  implore  Jehovah’s  further  aid  to 
his  successful  government,  but  also  in  gratitude  for 
the  past.  But  as  Jehovah’s  house  was  not  yet 
built,  and  as  the  people,  for  want  of  a  central 
sanctuary,  still  sacrificed  on  high  places  here 
and  there,  Solomon  followed  this  custom,  but 
chose  the  greatest,  i.  e.,  the  most  important  height, 
that  at  Gibeon,  where  the  ancient  tabernacle  and 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  stood.  Vers.  2  and  3 
serve  then  to  explain  how  it  was  that  Solomon, 
who  loved  Jehovah,  and,  like  David,  kept  the  law, 
celebrated  his  great  inauguration-festival  on  a 
high  place.  [Bishop  Horsley  remarks  on  ver.  3 : 
This  is  not  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  blame 
either  in  the  people  or  in  the  king.  For  had  they 
not  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  high  places,  they 
could  not  have  sacrificed  or  burnt  incense  at  all. 
And  it  appears  by  the  sequel  that  the  sacrifice  at 
Gibeon  was  acceptable. — E.H.] — The  high  places  are 
very  often  used  in  these  books  in  the  same  sense ; 
but  not  always.  That  does  not  mean  “  barred 

entrance,”  and  then  “  sacred  forest  ”  grove  (The- 
nius,  Bottcher),  is  easy  to  see  from  Mic.  iii.  12, 
where  it  is  synonymous  with  in,  mountain; 

comp.  Mic.  L  3,  4;  Jer.  xxvL  18,  with  Amos  iv.  1, 
where  nijD3  stands  for  nlD2  •  The  fundamental 

meaning  is  and  must  be:  height,  high  place.  Among 
all  ancient  nations,  heights  and  mountains  were 
naturally  chosen  as  the  fit  places  for  offering-up  to 
the  Deity  who  dwells  on  high,  far  above  earth. 
But  as  all  prayer  to  and  worship  of  the  Godhead 
took  the  form  of  sacrifice,  for  which  an  altar  was 
requisite,  niD3  became  the  expression  for  high 

places  upon  which  altars  were  erected.  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 
extended,  so  that  places  of  sacrifices,  even  if  not 
on  high  places,  but  in  towns,  and  even  in  valleys, 
were  also  called  “  high  places  ”  (2  Kings  xvii.  9 ; 
Jer.  viL  31;  xxxiL  35).  In  heathen  worship,  be¬ 
sides  the  altars  for  sacrifices,  they  had  many 
dwellings  for  the  Divinity,  not  regular  temples, 
but  cells,  chapels,  tents,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
Deity  stood,  and  these  also  were  named  nlD3 

(Ezek.  xvi  16);  hence  the  expressions  nto3TI  VO 
(1  Kings  xiiL  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  29),  and  niDZl  i"LO 

(1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  xiv.  23).  Because  the  worship  at 
the  high  places  so  easily  became  entangled  with 
idolatry,  the  Mosaic  law  commanded  that  sacri¬ 
fices  should  only  be  offered  at  Jehovah’s  dwelling- 
place — the  tabernacle  (Levit.  xvii.  3).  For  the 
unquiet  times  of  the  Judges,  however,  this  pre¬ 
script  could  not  be  obeyed ;  and  as  the  patriarchs 
sacrificed  on  high  places  before  the  law  was 
given  (Gen.  xiL  8),  their  example  was  followed; 
even  Samuel  did  this  (1  Sam.  ix.  12  sq.).  Thus  it 
happened  that  this  more  convenient  practice  took 
deep  root,  and  it  was  not  until  much  later  that  it 
was  found  possible  to  abolish  it  (2  Kings  xxiiL 
4-23);  it  was  always,  however,  an  abnormity, 
though  unavoidable,  so  long  as  an  house  for 
Jehovah’s  name,  i.  e.,  a  central  sanctuary,  was 
wanting  (for  this  last  expression  see  below  on 
chap.  vi). — A  thousand  burnt-offerings.  In  the 
entire  ancient  world,  the  greatest  number  of 


animals  possible  were  collected  for  sacrifice  at 
great  festivals  (see  below  on  chap.  viii.  62).  The 
feast  must  have  at  least  lasted  more  than  one  day. 
The  passage  we  are  considering  has  very  unfairly 
been  selected  to  prove  that  the  king  himself  sacri¬ 
ficed,  i.  «.,  exercised  priestly  functions.  Even  the 
great  number  of  animals  offered  contradicts  this ; 
so  does  chap,  vi  2 ;  where  king  Solomon  is  said  t* 
have  built  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  made  win¬ 
dows,  <kc.,  no  more  means  that  he  performed  masons’ 
and  carpenters’  work  than  that  he  himself  offered 
the  animals  in  sacrifice. 

Vers.  5-10.  The  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon, 
Ac.  The  expression  njpj  does  not  mean  that 

Solomon  saw  Jehovah  in  any  bodily  form,  but 
that  Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  him.  If  the 

reading  here  and  in  ver.  10  be  not  nirp ,  but 

t  :  *  vs 

is  to  be  subjoined  to  it;  the  last  more  general 
term  serves  to  designate  the  words  which  Solomon 
understood  to  be  really  divine  communications.  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  nirp  does  not  specifically 

belong  to  the  appearing,  as  Thenius  thinks,  from 
examination  of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  L 

7,  where  D\t6k  flK*0  occurs. -‘-Solomon  grounds 

(ver.  6)  his  request  that  Jehovah  would  grant  him 
the  gifts  needful  for  a  sovereign,  upon  the  mercy 
shown  his  father  David,  to  whom  God  had  per¬ 
formed  His  promises,  and  raised  up  his  son  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  humbly  calls  himself 
a  little  child,  not  only  as  if  he  were  just  twelve  years 
old,  as  some  rabbins  say,  but  because  his  youth  was 
unfitted  for  the  great  and  arduous  task  laid  on 
him.  Solomon  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
and  was  named  before  (chap.  xi.  4)  jjpt,  which 

makes  him,  as  is  also  the  goneral  opinion,  twenty 
years  old  at  least. — Going  out  and  coming  in  is, 
like  Deut.  xxxL  2 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  13,  16;  2  Sam.  iii 
25 ;  Ps.  exxi.  8,  descriptive  of  the  entire  manner 
of  life.  The  conclusion,  from  ver.  8,  clearly  refers 

to  Gen.  xxxiL  13 ;  xiiL  16. — The  poi?  with  (like 

Job  xiL  3;  xxxiv.  10;  Prov.  xv.  32,  the  seat  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  ver.  9),  as  is  to  be  seen 

from  (ver.  12),  must  be  connected 

with  the  following  D3&6 ,  and  is  not  to  be  trans¬ 
lated,  as  Luther  has  it,  obedient  heart ;  or  as  the 
Vulgate,  cor  docile.  A  right  sentence  depends 
upon  the  hearing,  that  is,  the  trial  of  the  parties, 
and  for  this,  understanding  and  judgment  are  most 
requisite  for  the  judge  (comp.  2  Sam.  xiv.  17). 
Ver.  7  refers  to  ruling,  but  ver.  9  to  judging:  the 
two  conjoined  form  tho  kingly  office  (1  Sam.  viii. 
6,  20;  2  Sam.  xv.  4.  Artemid.  Oneir iL  14: 
Kpivecv  rb  Apxctv  Oxyov  ol  ndXaioX 

Vers.  11-15.  And  God  saia,  Ac.  Instead  of 
the  life  of  thine  enemies  (ver.  '1),  ver.  13  reads 
"li 23  ;  it  is,  therefore,  military  glory,  victory  which 

is  meant  pbt$  does  n°t  mean :  “  to  ex¬ 

ercise  divine  right  ”  (Keif),  but :  to  dispense  jus¬ 
tice. — Behold*  it  was  a  dream,  not  that  he  only 
knew  on  awaking  that  it  was  but  a  dream :  and 
not  that  he  remembered  distinctly  on  awaking 
what  he  had  dreamed  (Seb.  Schmidt),  but:  “  that 
it  was  more  than  a  dream  (an  ordinary  one)— 
something  really  divine;  of  this  he  became  so 
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convinced  on  awaking,  that  immediately  after  his 
return  to  the  capital,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
the  sacred  ark  stood,  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
anew  with  many  sacrifices  and  thanksgiving-offer¬ 
ings.  The  thank-offerings  were  for  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  divine  favor  ”  (Hess).  The  sequel 
showed  that  it  was  not  a  mere  dream. 

Ver.  16.  Then  came  there  two  women,  kc. 
This  story  is  meant  to  show,  by  one  instance,  that 
Solomon  had  really  received  what  he  had  prayed 
for,  and  what  God  had  promised  him  (Theodoret : 
kmAeV-ai  ri/v  tov  ftaoifaoq  kflovTJjvi]  acxpiav). 
Thenius  counts  the  whole  among  those  passages 
which  the  writer  gave  from  oral  tradition;  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  it, 
like  other  narratives,  from  the  “  book  of  the  Acts 
of  Solomon  ”  (chap.  xi.  41).  [The  writer  of  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  refers  only  at  the  end  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  reign  to  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon, 
and  not  at  each  step  in  his  career. — E.  H.] — The 

rabbins  derive  nijf  from  pt ,  to  feed,  nourish ;  and 
explain  it  thus  with  the  Chaldee,  here  as  in  Josh, 
ii.  1,  by  hostesses,  evidently  to  avoid 

Boqje  offence.  On  this  account,  it  can  scarcely 
allude  to  harlots,  because  they,  as  Calmet  remarks, 
seldom  have  many  children,  and  if  they  have, 
do  not  usually  care  much  about  providing  for 
them.  As  rot  is  generally  spoken,  of  intercourse 

which  is  extra-matrimonial,  or  adulterous,  so  this 
passage  refers  to  “  those  who  have  had  children, 
being  unmarried  ”  (Gerlach). 

Vers.  17-28.  And  the  one  woman  said,  Ac. 
She  alleges  that  the  other  can  persist  so  obstinate¬ 
ly  in  her  denial,  because  there  was  no  one  else 
in  tho  house.  The  latter  probably  took  the  child 
away  to  avoid  the  just  and  heavy  reproach  of 
having  killed  her  own  child,  and  the  consequent 
disgrace  she  would  incur.  This  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  that  she  Wished  to  continue  nursing 
for  her  health’s  sake  (Tlionips),  or  that  she  thought 
to  inherit  something  in  the  future  from  tho  child. 
(Hess);  or,  finally,  that  she  intended  to  sell  it 
afterwards  for  her  support  (Le  Clerc). — In  ver. 
21,  at  first  the  time  given  is  the  morning,  in  a 
general  way;  but  next,  the  expression  is  the  same 
as  clara  luce  (Vulgate),  or,  “as  it  was  becoming 

brighter  and  brighter  ”  (Thenius).  D^rp  (ver.  26)  is 

the  New  Testament  gtt sAyxva  (2  Cor.  vi.  12 ;  vii.  15). 
Comp.  Gen.  xliiL,  30.  Luther:  “for  her  motherly 
heart  yearned  upon  her  son.”  The  words : 
neither  mine  nor  thine,  Ac.,  do  not  only  show  want 
of  maternal  love,  but  also  envy  and  dislike  of  her 
accuser. — They  feared.  Comp.  Luke  iv.  36 ;  viii.  25. 

The  sentence  made  a  deep  impression ;  is 

here  the  same  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  16 ;  lxv.  10. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Solomons  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  alliance ; 
but  it  has,  nevertheless,  also  significance  in  the 
history  of  redemption.  The  great  and  mighty 
king  of  the  land,  which  for  Israel  had  been  “  the 
house  of  bondage”  in  which  it  had  eaten  “the 
bread  of  affliction”  (Exod.  xx.  2;  Deut.  xvi.  3), 
gives  now  to  the  king  of  this  once  despised  and 
oppressed  people,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 


must,  in  tLe  providence  of  God,  contribute  to  tho 
strengthening  of  the  Israelitish  throne,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  Thus  was  this  marriage  a  witness  for 
the  divine  beneficence  in  the  deliverance  from 
to  the  goal  of  which  Israel  had  come  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon — the  period  of  the  richest 
bloom  of  the  kingdom:  It  was  likewise  a  divine 
seal  upon  the  independence  of  the  people,  which 
had  begun  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  now 
had  reached  its  completeness.  [We  beg  leave  to 
dissent  from  the  position  here  taken  by  our  author. 
(Comp.  Kreget  on  ver.  1).  Solomon’s  alliance  with 
the  Egyptian  princess  for  political  purposes  was 
after  the  fashion  of  worldly  princes,  and  in  direct 
hostility  with  the  theocratic  spirit.  Egypt  was 
quite  as  much  an  “  abomination  ”  as  “  Canaan,” 
and  we  are  surprised  that  our  author  should  apolo¬ 
gize  for  Solomon  in  the  matter. — E.  H.] 

2.  That  sacrificing  and  burning  of  incense  in  high 
places  was  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  rests,  not 
upon  the  grounds  of  outward  regulation,  but  was 
a  natural,  necessary  consequence  of  the  Mosaic 
fundamental  principles.  Jehovah  is  one,  and  be¬ 
side  him  there  is  no  God.  Ho  lias  chosen  Israel, 
out  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  be  His  people ; 
He  has  made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  as  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  this  covenant  will  He  dwell  in  tho 
midst  of  His  people.  As  He  himself  is  one  only, 
so  also  is  and  can  His  dwelling-place  he  only  one. 
This  is  the  place  where  He  “  meets  ”  His  people, 
i.  e.,  exercises  the  covenant  relation  (Exod.  xxix. 
42  sq.).  The  concentration  of  tho  Jehovah-cultus 
is  connected  as  inseparably  with  monotheism,  as 
is  tho  worship  in  high  places,  i.  e.,  in  any  favorite 
spot,  with  polytheism.  From  the  Mosaic  stand¬ 
point,  the  worship  in  high  places  appeared  as  an 
ignoring,  yea,  as  a  denial,  of  the  dwelling  of 
Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  the  election  and  of  tho  covenant  of 
Jehovah,  whereof  it  was  the  witness  and  pledge 
(cf  Josh.  xxii.).  If  the  law  in  question  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  times  of  unrest  and  of  convulsion, 
nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  period  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  Canaan  wras  entered  upon,  it 
would  remain  the  business  of  every  truly  theo¬ 
cratic  king,  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  put  an 
end,  as  far  as  possible,  to  worship  in  high  places. 
Hence,  also,  was  David,  after  he  had  won  for 
Israel  victory  over  all  enemies,  most  earnest  to 
erect  an  enduring  central  sanctuary,  for  which  the 
old  tabernacle,  especially  since  the  removal  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  it,  was  no  longer 
serviceable.  Since  this,  however,  was  denied  him, 
he  laid  the  charge  of  it  upon  Solomon,  his  son  and 
successor,  and  made  the  building  of  a  “  house  of 
Jehovah  ”  the  first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  hia 
reign  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2  sq.).  After  the  building  of 
the  temple,  sacrificing  in  high  places  should  have 
disappeared  totally ;  but  it  forever  kept  emerging, 
even  under  kings  who  in  otKr  respects  adhered 
firmly  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  defect  or  an  abnor¬ 
mity  (1  Kings  xv.  14;  xxii.  44;  2  Kings  xiL  4;  xiv. 
4 ;  xv.  4,  35 ;  xxi.  3). 

3.  The  divine  revelation  which  Solomon  re¬ 
ceived,  came,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  both 
in  the  Old  and  also  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
through  the  medium  of  a  dream.  In  itself  the 
dream  is,  according  to  tho  Scripture,  something 
wholly  idle  and  vain  (Ecclos.  v.  6;  Job  xx.  8;  Is. 
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xxix.  7.  8) ;  in  so  far,  however,  ae  man  is  then  re¬ 
moved  entirely  from  the  sensible  and  outward 
world,  and  is  in  the  condition  of  a  pure  psychical 
intuition,  he  can,  more  than  in  the  natural,  wakeful 
condition,  become  a  more  receptive  soil  for  divine 
influences  and  communications.  Hence,  in  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxxL  (xxxiv.)  2  sg.}  while  the  nothingness  of 
dreams  is  taught,  yet  in  ver.  6  this  statement  fol¬ 
lows:  lav  fjTj  7r apa  vxffiarov  [.?c.  rd  kvimvia\  a7ro- 
OTO?.$  Iv  ETUGKOTZT),  fit/  elf  QVTa  TT]V  Kapdlav  aov. 

Breams  of  the  latter  description  are  placed,  conse¬ 
quently,  on  a  level  with  prophecy  and  visions, 

which  are  the  operation  of  the  rfll  of  Jehovah 

(Joel  iii.  1).  But  these  invariably  presuppose  a  cer¬ 
tain  spiritual  temper  upon  the  part  of  the  dreamer. 
41  The  prophetic  dream  of  the  night,  as  a  rule,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  moral  reflections  and  presentiments 
of  the  day  ”  (Lange,  on  Gen.  xx.  3).  A  soul  directed 
towards  God  and  divine  things  in  its  wakeful  state, 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in 
its  involuntary  expressions,  i.  e.,  in  its  dreams,  to 
receive  purely  spiritual,  inwardly  divine  influences. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Solomon.  His  dream 
shows  what  then  agitated  and  filled  his  soul,  and 
that  the  festivity  ho  then  held  was  not  an  empty 
political  ceremony,  but  resulted  from  an  actual  re¬ 
ligious  need.  An  Adonijah,  at  his  feast  at  the 
spring  Rogel  (chap.  i.  9-25),  would  never  have 
been  able  to  dream  so.  If  ever  dream  contained 
nothing  chimerical  (visionary),  it  was  Solomon’s 
dream  at  Gibeon.  [Bp.  Hall,  beautifully :  “Solo¬ 
mon  worships  God  by  day:  God  appears  to  Solo¬ 
mon  by  night.  Well  may  we  look  to  enjoy  God 
when  wo  have  served  him. — E.  H.] 

4.  The  prayer  of  Solomon  unites  in  itself  all 
that  belongs  to  a  true  prayor.  It  affords  evidence 
especially  of  the  genuine  theocratic  spirit  in  which 
this  son  of  David  had  been  educated,  and  was  now 
entering  upon  his  royal  office.  He  recognises  the 
greatness  of  the  task  to  be  the  king  of  the  people 
which  Jehovah  has  chosen  from  among  all  peoples 
of  the  earth,  and  his  first  and  greatest  anxiety  is 
to  comply  with  this  demand.  He  feels  that  he, 
especially  in  his  youth  and  inexperience,  cannot  do 
this  of  his  own  strength,  and  he  prays  for  enlight¬ 
enment  from  on  high,  not  so  much  for  himself  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  people.  It  is  not  his  own  merit 
which  gives  him  courage  for  this  prayer,  but 
he  rests  it  upon  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  which 
his  father  had  so  richly  experienced.  His  words 
are  not  many,  but  the  few  he  utters  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  living,  child-like  faith,  as  simple  and 
substantial  as  it  is  inward  and  true. 

5.  The  history  of  the  two  women  44  is  genuinely 
Oriental,  in  which  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
wholly,  our  forms  of  justice  and  processes  of  proof : 
since  an  accurate,  striking  flash,  which  solves  the 
difficulty,  in  living,  immediate  insight  with  one 
stroke,  as  with  the  sharpness  of  a  sword,  is  far  loftier 
than  a  regular  consideration  and  balancing  of  the 
grounds  advanced,  for  and  against.  Therefore,  this 
wisdom,  as  belonging  to  the  period,  to  the  land,  and 
to  the  whole  people,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  high 
gift  of  God,  as,  indeed,  it  actually  was  ”.  (Gerlaeh). 
Examples  of  similar  judicial  decision  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  antiquity.  Grotius  observes :  Non  dissimile 
illud  Ariopharnis  regie  Thracum ,  qui  de  tribus  Jilios 
ee  Cimmeriorum  regie  dicentibus'eum  pro  fiUo  habuit , 
qui  jtissue  cadaver  patris  jaculie  noluerat,  incesser  e. 
Owe  historia  est  apud  Siculum  Diodorum.  Another 


instance  44  is  adduced  by  Robertson  from  an  Indian 
book.  A  woman  in  bathing  loft  her  child  on  the 
bank  of  a  pond.  A  female  demon  who  was  pass¬ 
ing  by  carried  it  off.  Both  appear  before  the 
goddess  with  their  claims.  She  commands  that 
each  shall  seize  an  arm  and  a  leg  and  pull  at  it. 
The  mother  of  the  child  is  recognised  by  her  re¬ 
fusal  ”  (Philippson).  Solomon  demonstrated  hie 
capacity  as  judge  in  the  case  in  hand,  in  so  far 
especially  that,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  and  of 
outward  means  of  proof,  he  knew  how  to  bring 
the  secret  truth  to  light  in  such  way  as  to  con¬ 
vince  the  contestants  themselves.  The  words  of 
Prov.  xvi.  10  are  here  confirmed.  While  Niemeyer, 
in  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  recognises,  if  not 
14  God’s  wisdom,”  at  least  41  rapid  decision,  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  and  an  accurate  insight  into  human 
nature,”  other  theologians  of  the  illuminate 
period ,  have  seen  nothing  more  than  “the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  an  Oriental  despot,  a  fancy  which  would 
not  do  much  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  prince  ”  (G.  L.  Bauer  in  Keil  on  the  place). 
He  who  judges  so  unwisely,  only  shows  in  the 
act,  that  in  like  or  similar  circumstances  he  would 
scarcely  have  reached  so  wise  a  judgment  ns  Solo¬ 
mon’s.  Little  as  Solomon’s  procedure  may  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  present  notions  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  formally  considered,  nevertheless  that 
which  for  all  time  remains  the  chief  point  wai 
>  not  wanting,  ver.  12 — tho  divino  gift  of  bringing 
to  light  the  secret,  inward  fact,  and  of  awakening 
the  sleeping  conscience,  so  that  falsehood  and  mis¬ 
representation  vanish,  and  the  truth  comes  forth. 
Without  this  gift  all  forms  and  rules  of  investi¬ 
gation  avail  nothing;  yea,  as  experience  has  so 
often  shown,  they  serve  to  pervert  the  conscience 
and  to  conceal  the  truth. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Cramer  :  Although  marriage  with  per¬ 
sons  of  unlike  faith  be  allowed,  and  is  in  itself  no 
sin  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  it  is,  nevertheless,  better  that 
one  avoid  it,  because  the  unbelieving  perverts  the 
believer  more  frequently  than  tho  believer  converts 
the  unbeliever. — Starks:  God  has  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  His  hands,  and  can  bring  it  to  pass  that 
they  who  have  been  inimical  to  us,  and  have  despia- 
ed  us,  shall  hold  us  in  great  honor  (Prov.  xvi.  7 ; 
Gen.  xxxi.  24). — As  soon  as  Solomon  saw  his  exist¬ 
ence  secured,  he  proceeded  to  matrimony. — Ver. 
2-4.  Solomon’s  Sacrificial  Festivity :  (a)  When  he 
celebrated  it  (at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  for  the  past  assistance  of  God,  and  to 
implore  its  continuance) ;  (6)  where  he  kept  it  (upon 
the  high  place  at  Gibeon,  because  no  temple  was 
built  as  yet :  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament). — Though  God  dwell  not  in 
temples  built  by  human  hands,  yet  it  is  needful 
for  each  congregation  to  have  an  house,  where  with 
one  mouth  it  praises  the  name  of  tho  Lord.  Where 
this  need  is  not  felt,  there  -is  a  defect  in  faith  and 
love  for  the  Lord. — Ver.  3.  He  loved'  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  best  and  greatest  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  a  man.  So,  every  one  who  loves  the  world, 
has  not  in  him  the  love  of  the  Father :  this  is  only 
where  God  is  loved  above  all  things,  His  word  ob¬ 
served,  and  His  commandments  fulfilled  with  joy 
and  delight  (1  John  ii.  5,  15 ;  v.  3).  Happy  is  he 
who,  to  the  question  of  tho  Lord :  Lovest  thou  me  ? 
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can  return  the  answer  of  Peter  (John  xxi.  17). 
Because  Solomon  loved  the  Lord  he  honored  also 
his  father,  and  walked  in  his  ways.  The  want  of 
filial  piety  in  our  day  comes  from  want  of  love  to 
the  Lord. — Ver.  4.  If  we  should  begin  our  daily 
work  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  prayer,  how  much 
more  our  life’s  calling,  and  every  weighty  under¬ 
taking  upon  which  our  own  and  the  well-being  of 
other  men  depends  (God  grant  it,  He  who  can 
help,  &c.). 

Vers.  5-15.  The  Prayer  of  Solomon :  (a)  Its 
contents  (ver.  6-9);  (b)  its  answer  (ver.  10-14). — 
Ver.  5.  Starke:  Those  who  love  God  (ver.  3), 
God  loves  in  return,  and  reveals  himself  to  them 
(John  xiv.  21). — Hall:  The  night  cannot  bo 
otherwise  than  holy  to  him  whom  the  previous 
day  has  been  holy. — In  our  dreams  we  often  speak 
and  act  in  such  way  that  we  must  be  frightened, 
upon  awaking,  at  how  much  that  is  impure  and  cor¬ 
rupt  is  still  within  us.  Upon  this  account  we 
Should  pray  in  the  evening :  Ah !  may  my  soul  in 
Bleeping  also  do  that  which  is  good,  or,  if  I  dream, 
be  it  from  thee,  so  that  my  senses  even  in  sleep 
may  acquire  love  for  thee,  &c.  (Ps.  lxiii.  7). — [One 
is  here  reminded  of  Bp.  Ken’s  beautiful  evening 
hymn :  “  Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night.” — 
E.'  H.] — A  dream  like  Solomon’s  does  not  happen 
when  the  day  just  past  has  been  spent  in  revel 
and  riot,  in  gross  or  in  refined  sin. — Lisco:  What 
happened  here  in  dream,  Christ  commands  in 
“Our  Father.” — Starke:  God  well  knew  what 
Solomon  needed;  but  he  bid  him  ask,  (1)  to  show 
how  negligent  men  are  in  praying  for  what  is 
spiritual ;  (2)  that  he  would  only  bestow  His  gifts 
in  the  ordinance  of  prayer ;  (3)  that  great  person¬ 
ages  might  have  an  example  of  what  they  should 
ask  of  God,  above  all  others.  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee:  (a)  a  test- word,  for  as  man  wishes  and 
prays,  so  does  he  show  of  whose  spirit  he  is  the 
child  (Ps.  cxxxix.  23) ;  (6)  a  word  of  warning,  for 
we  not  only  may,  but  we  should  also  ask  for  all 
which  we  have  most  at  heart  (Ps.  xxxvii.  4). — 
Ver.  6-10.  When  is  our  prayer  pleasing  to  God? 
(a)  When  we  pray  in  the  feeling  of  our  weakness 
and  helplessness,  and  in  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God  and  His  promises;  (6)  when  before  all 
things  we  ask  for  spiritual  blessings  and  gifts 
(Matt  vi.  33;  Eph.  i.  3). — The  true  wisdom  for 
which  we  have  to  ask  God  (James  i.  5),  does  not 
consist  in  manifold  and  great  knowledge,  but  in 
the  understanding  of  what  is  good  and  bad  (Job 
xxviii.  28;  James  iii.  17;  Eph.  v.  17),  and  is  a 
fruit  of  the  renewal  of  our  mind  (Rom.  xiL  2). — A 
ruler  who  does  not  ask  God  for  an  obedient  heart 
for  himself,  can  and  ought  not  to  hope  for  or  expect 
that  his  people  will  yield  him  a  submissive  heart. — 
Youth,  which  as  a  rule  places  freedom  in  lawless¬ 
ness,  needs  before  all  things  to  ask  God  daily  for  an 
obedient  heart. — Vers.  8,  9.  PrAPr:  Subjects  are 
not  simply  creatures  of  the  authorities,  nor  are  they 
designed  for  the  exercise  of  their  pleasures  and 


the  splendor  of  their  position  (Hoheit) ;  but  they 
are  God’s  people,  and  as  such,  are  to  be  governed 
and  judged. 

Ver.  11-14.  The  granting  of  Solomon’s  prayer 
teaches  and  assures  us :  (a)  That  God  grauts  more 
than  they  request,  over  and  above  praying  and 
understanding,  to  those  who  call  upon  him  with 
earnestness,  and  for  spiritual  gifts  (Eph.  iii.  20 ; 
Matt.  vi.  33) ;  (b)  tliat  God  gives  to  him  upon  whom 
He  confers  an  office,  that  is,  to  one  who  does  not 
rush  into  an  office  or  calling,  but  is  called  thereto 
by  God,  the  necessary  understanding,  if  he  humbly 
seek  it. — Where  there  is  wisdom,  there  comes, 
indeed,  also  gold  and  silver  (Prov.  iii.  16  sg  ),  but 
not  the  reverse. — Ver.  15.  Hall:  A  heart  con¬ 
scious  in  itself  of  the  living  evidences  of  a  special 
grace  of  God,  cannot  forbear  feeling  that  it  should 
be  authenticated  through  outward  signs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  through  munificence. 

Vers.  16-28:  Lisco:  Solomon’s  Wise  Judg¬ 
ment:  (a)  The  question  in  dispute  (vers.  16-22); 
(b)  the  decision  (vers.  23-28). — Vers.  17-22.  Such 
sin  brings  together,  but  it  unites  only  for  a  short 
time  ;  for  it  produces  discord,  wrangling,  and 
controversy.  Abiding  peace  dwells  only  in  the 
house  where  the  God  of  peace  binds  hearts  to¬ 
gether. — He  who  takes  from  the  heart  of  a  mother 
her  child,  or  estranges  or  deprives  her,  will  not 
escape  the  righteous  tribunal  of  the  judge  to  whom 
the  mother  (das  mutterherz)  calls  and  appeals. — 
Litigation  is  generally  associated  with  envy,  false¬ 
hood,  and  unrighteousness,  hence  tho  Lord  says, 
be  ready,  &c.  (Matt.  v.  25 ;  Luke  xii.  68). — Ver.  26. 
If  an  immoral  woman  be  merciful  for  tho  son  of 
her  body,  and  cannot  forget  her  little  child  (kind- 
leins),  how  much  more  should  every  Christian 
mother  be  ready  to  offer,  when  necessary,  the 
heaviest  sacrifice  to  deliver  her  child  from  moral 
ruin. — Seiler:  If  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  the  love 
of  father  and  mother  be  so  strong,  how  strong  must 
the  fatherly  love  of  God  be  (IsaLxlix.  15)? — Envy 
hardens  all  human  feeling,  and  makes  one  hard 
and  heartless. — Ver.  27.  When  a  child,  apparently 
given  over  to  death,  is  restored  to  its  parents  by 
divine  providence,  so  much  the  more  must  their 
chief  solicitude  be  to  educate  and  bring  it  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. — Not  power 
and  force,  not  great  pomp,  and  pride,  and  tyranny, 
but  wisdom  and  righteousness,  give  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  authority,  and  call  forth  genuine  fear  and 
the  voluntary  obedience  of  the  people. — If  it  were 
given  to  a  Solomon  to  bring  to  disgrace  lying  and 
misrepresentation,  by  judicial  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  deliver  a  righteous 
judgment,  how  much  less  shall  liars  and  hypocrites 
stand  up  under  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  could 
say,  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here !  who,  without 
needing  witnesses  and  judicial  examination,  will 
bring  to  light  what  is  hidden  in  darkness  (1  Cor. 
iv.  5),  and  before  whose  judgment-seat  we  must 
all  appear  (2  Cor.  v.  10). 
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B. — Solomon }s  officers,  household,  and  his  high  intellectual  culture . 

Chap.  IV.  1-34  (IV.  1 ;  V.  14). 

1,  2  So  king  Solomon  was  king  over  all  Israel.  And  these  were  the  princes 

3  which  he  had ;  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest.1  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the 

4  sons  *  of  Shisha,  scribes ;  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ah i lad,  the  recorder.  And 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was  over  the  host :  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 

5  the  priests;  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Nathan  was  over  .the  officers:  and 

6  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan  was  principal  officer,  and  the  king’s  friend :  *  and 
Ahishar  was  over  the  household  :  and  Adoniram  the  son  of  Abda  was  over  the 
tribute. 

7  And  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel,  which  provided  victuals  for 

8  the  king  and  his  household :  each  man  his  month  in  a  year  made  provision.  And 

9  these  are  their  names  :  The  son  of  Hur,  in  mount  Ephraim :  The  son  of  Dekar,  in 

10  Makaz,  and  in  Shaalbim,  and  Beth-shemesh,  and  Elon  4-beth-hanan  :  The  son  of 

11  Hesed,  in  Aruboth  ;  to  him  pertained  Sochoh,  and  all  the  land  of  Hepher:  The 
son  of  Abinadab,  in  all  the  region  [highlands  *]  of  Dor ;  which  had  Taphath  the 

12  daughter  of  Solomon  to  wife  :  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud  ;  to  him  pertained  Taa- 
nach  and  Megiddo,  and  all  Beth-shean,  which  is  by  Zartanah  beneath  Jezreel, 
from  Bethshean  to  Abel-meholah,  even  unto  the  place  that  is  beyond  Jokneam 

1 3  [Jokmeam]  :  The  son  of  Geber,  in  Ramoth-gilead ;  to  him  pertained  the  towns  of 
Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  which  are  in  Gilead  ; #  to  him  also  pertained  the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  in  Baslian,  threescore  great  cities  with  wails  and  brazen  bars : 

14,  15  Ahinadab  the  son  of  Iddo  had  Mahanaim:  Ahimaaz  was  in  Naphtali;  he 

16  also  took  Basmath  the  daughter  of  Solomon  to  wife:  Baanali  the  son  of  Ilushai 

17  was  in  Asher  and  in’  Aloth :  *  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Paruah?  in  Issachar: 

18,  19  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah,  in  Benjamin  :  Geber  the  son  of  Uri  teas  in  the  country 

of  Gilead,  in  the  country  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of 

20  Bashan ;  and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the  land.  *  Judah  and  Israel 
were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merry. 

21  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 10  unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  presents,  and 

22  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  Solomon’s  provision  for  one  day 
was  thirty  measures  [cor]  of  fine  flour,  and  threescore  measures  [cor]  of  meat 

23  Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and-  a  hundred  sheep,  be- 

24  sides  harts,  and  roebucks,  and  fallow  deer,"  and  fatted  fowl.  For  he  had 
dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  fromTiphsah  even  to  Azzah, 
over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river :  and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round 

25  about  him.  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and 

26  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  had  forty  l*  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  aud  twelve 

27  thousand  horsemen  [saddle-horses].  And  those  officers  provided  victual  for 
king  Solomon,  and  for  all  that  came  unto  king  Solomon’s  table,  every  man 

28  in  his  month :  they  lacked  nothing.  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the  horses  and 
dromedaries  [coursers  w]  brought  they  unto  the  place  where  the  officers  were, 
every  man  according  to  his  charge. 

29  And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding  much,  and 

80  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore.  And  Solomon’s 

wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the 

31  wisdom  of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men  ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
and  Heman,  and  Chaleol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol :  and 14  his  fame  was  in 

82  all  nations  round  about.  And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs :  and  his  songs 

33  were  a  thousand  and  five.14  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also 
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84  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  And  there  cam6 
of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which 
h^d  heard  of  his  wisdom.14 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 


>  Ver.  2.— [Our  author  translates  fTlSH  “  tear  der  Mchsts  ”  for  reasons  given  In  the  Sr  eg.  Com.  Kell  also  takes  the 

same  view  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  VY.  (the  Vat.  Sept,  however,  omits  the  word)  give  the  usnal 
rendering,  prieft;  so  also  Luther,  and  the  A .  Y.  The  question  really  turns  upon  which  of  the  names,  Azariah  nr  Zadok, 
the  word  is  to  be  placed  in  apposition  with.  By  th«*  M  anoretic  punctuation,  oy  the  Chald~,  and  by  the  Sept.,  (6  itpcv*  in 
the  nominative),  it  is  placed  in  apposition  with  Azariah,  which,  according  to  ver.  4,  cannot  be  correct.  If  the  translation 
priest  be  retained.  Hei  ce  the  adoption  of  the  other  sense  by  our  author  and  KeiL  But  by  the  Vulg.  ( mcerdotis  in  the 
Gen.),  by  the  Syr.,  and  the  A.V.,  it  is  placed  in  apposition  with  Zadok,  and  the  difficulty  ia  thus  removed,  while  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  Is  retained.  In  this  way,  too,  the  absence  of  the  1  before  Elihoreph  Is  accnnnted  for.  The 
sense  will  then  be,  Azariqh  (the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest)  was  one  of  the  scribes  with  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah. 

*  Ver.  8.— [Three  MS9.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  write  13  in  the  singular,  thus  making  Ahiah  only  the  son  of  Shisha. 

*  Yer.  ft.— [Here  again  we  have  the  aame  question  of  translation  as  In  ver.  2,  but  differently  solved  in  the  A.  V.  The 

Heb.  expression  HJTI  JTI3  |rO"|3  "Hip  Is  rendered  by  the  author  as  well  as  by  Kell,  in  the  aame  way  aa  in  the 

A.V.  It  Is  urged  that  JH3  cannot  be  in  apposition  with  Nathan  because  It  is  without  the  article  (see  Nordhetmer'i 

Heb.  Or.y  $  816).  Admitting  that  the  Heb.  usage  requires  JH3  to  be  regarded  aa  a  predicate,  it  is  further  urged  that  it 

cannot  mean  priest,  because  Zadok  and  Ablathar  were  “  the  priests.”  They  certainly  were  the  htgh-priests ;  but  Zabnd 
also  may  have  been  a  priest  The  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  all  retain  the  sense  of  priest,  and  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  It  “Zsbud,  the  son  of  Nathan,  teas  a  priest,  and  the  king's  friend.”  Twelve  MSS.  and  the  Syr., 

lbr  "TUT  read  ”TDT. 

4  Ver.  8.— [Eleven  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  prefix  the  conjunction  1  to  JV3 ;  the  Sept  supply  Its  place  by  m, 

and  so  our  author  translates.  The  Arab,  uses  the  relative,  “  Elon  which  is  in  Beth-hanan.”  The  locality  ia  quite 
unknown. 

*  Yer.  11.— [Here,  aa  in  Josh.  xi.  2;  rii,  28,  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  force  of  the  Heb.  ,  as  in  the  author's  ver¬ 
sion.  The  Vulg.,  Syr- 8ept,  and  Arab,  make  it  a  part  of  the  proper  name. 

*  Yer.  13.— [The  Vat  (not  Alex.)  Sept  omits  the  previous  clause,  and  in  each  case,  after  the  mention  of  the  officer 
and  his  district  adds  «7«. 

7  Yer.  16.— [The  Vulg.,  Sept,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  make  the  preposition  port  of  the  name,  and  read  Baaloth.  This  cannot 
be  right  See  Eareg.  Oom. 

8  Ver.  17.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  ver.  17  here,  and  gives  it  afterwards  instead  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  19.  It  also 
omits  verses  23-26  (</.  chap.  tit).  This  whole  list  of  pro|>er  names  is  variously  modified  in  the  VV. 

*  Ver.  20. — [Most  printed  editions  of  the  Heb.  beirin  chap.  v.  at  this  point;  so  our  author,  and  hence  his  note. — F.  G.l 
The  Sent,  the  Vulg.,  and  Luther  [also  the  A.  V.  and  Walton's  Polyglot ]  reckon  chap.  v.  1-14  as  belonging  to  chap.  iv.,ana 
begin  cnuD.  v.  with  its  15th  verse. — B&hr. 

10  Ver.  21.— [There  is  here  no  preposition  in  the  Heb.,  although  it  is  supplied  in  the  parallel  place,  2  Chron.  ix.  26. 

*  The  Chald.  has  made  up  the  deficiency  by  translating  M  from  the  river  Euphrates  unto  the  land  of 

the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ,  ”  hut  the  Vulg.  (aflumlne  torn*  PhilUthivm  t uqne  ad  termincm  JhyptfU 
Syr.,  and  Arab,  reduce  Solomon's  empire  to  nothing.  The  Alex.  Sept,  has  ano  tov  norapov  yijv  aAAo$vA«v  *ai  cut  optov 
’Acyujrrou. 

11  Ver.  28.— Vulg.,  cervi;  Sept  (Alex.),  «Aa*ot.  '3V  Vulg.,  caprice;  Sept  (Alex.),  6o p*d8a.  “ttDrT  Vulg. 

bubali  ;  8ept  (Alex.)  omits.  On  <3 f.  Rosenm filler's  Boohart  Uloroooiooro,  II.  808. 

14  Ver.  26.— The  parallel  place  2  Chron.  ix.  25  shows,  that  not  D^ZHNI  but  should  be  read,  with  which  also 

Chron.  x.  26  and  2  Chron.  i.  14  accord. — B&hr.  [The  author  accordingly  rightly  translates  “four  thousand ;  ”  but  there  is  no 
Variation  in  the  MSS.  nor  in  the  VV. 

14  Ver.  28.— [Heb.  ,  a  superior  kind  of  horse  to  the  chariot-horses  just  mentioned.  None  of  the  W.  sustain 

the  translation  dromedaries.  Kell  translates  “  runners.” 

14  Ver.  81. — [The  Vat  Sept  omits  this  clause. 

14  Ver.  82. — [Sept :  five  thousand. 

14  Ver.  84.— [The  Vat. Sept  here  adds  111.  1,  and  continues;  r&n  irtfiri  ’Aiyvirrov,  <ccu  npOKartXifim 

rifr  Ta£tp,  kcu  ivtrrvpurev  avrriv  xal  tov  Xavavtrrjv  rbv  «aToucovvra  ir  litpyiifi  *  max  iitatctv  avraff  ♦apa»  airooToAAc  0vyc«rpl 
ovtov  yvvauci  XaAw/u wiv,  «cal  XaXmpu^v  ycottpijtrc  ttjv  Ta£4p. — F.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  So  king  Solomon  wan,  Ac.  According 
to  Thenius,  the  section  from  chap.  iv.  1  to  28  is 
borrowed  from  two  different  sources,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  both  are  so  woven  together  that  the  proper 
connection  is  now  lost.  Chap.  iv.  2-19  may  belong 
to  the  older  and  purely  historical  source ;  chap.  iv. 
1  and  20  to  the  later  traditional  one,  as  may  also 
vers.  21,  24,  25,  26.  “Vers.  22,  23,  27,  28  (probably 
in  the  following  order:  vers.  27,  28,  22,  23)  con¬ 
tain  the  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  func¬ 
tionaries  (taken  from  the  more  ancient  source).” 


It  is  true  that  a  perfect  accordance  is  obtained 
by  this  arrangement  of  the  text,  which  is  partly 
founded  on  the  Septuagint;  but  the  question  is 
whether  -the  text,  aa  it  lies  before  us,  is  so  dis¬ 
connected  as  to  require  such  a  forced  alteration  of 
style.  We  must  presuppose  the  author  possessed 
of  enough  understanding  not  to  take  whafrhe  found 
in  good  order,  in  his  documentary  sources,  tear  it 
apart,  weave  it  together,  and  render  the  whole 
without  connection.  In  chaps.  i.-iii.  he  related  how 
Solomon’s  kingdom  became  established  and  re¬ 
spected  ;  in  chap.  iv.  he  tells  how  it  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  in  what  a  well-ordered  and  flourishing 
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condition  it  was.  Then  he  proceeds  with  the  words 
of  ver.  1 :  So  king  Solomon  was  king  over  all  Is¬ 
rael,  £  with  the  rule  of  Solomon  over  all  Israel, 
such  was  its  estate.  Now  comes  the  account  of 
the  regular  government  and  management  of  the 
entire  realm,  by  the  various  civil  ofticers  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  (vers.  2-19) ;  then  the  court  establish¬ 
ment,  which  represented  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
kingdom  (22-28);  and  lastly,  that  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  acquirements  of  the  king  himself  (29-34). 
The  first  section  is  very  naturally  followed  (ver.  20) 
by  remarks  on  the  great  population  and  prosperous 
condition  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  leads  to  the 
further  remark  (ver.  21)  that  Solomon’s  dominion 
not  only  extended  over  the  populous  nation  of  Is¬ 
rael,  but  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  were 
brought  under  tribute.  His  court  establishment 
was  equally  brilliant,  and  it  (vers.  22-28)  corres¬ 
ponded  with  his  extended  sovereignty  (ver.  24), 
and  with  the  peacefulness  which  his  subjects  en¬ 
joyed  (ver.  25).  There  is  no  want  of  connection  in 
such  a  narrative. 

Ver.  2.  And  these  were  the  princes,  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  (comp,  the  double  list  of  those  under  David, 
2  Sam.  viil  16-18,  and  i bid.  xx.  23-26,  where  they 

are  not,  however,  named  and  there  are  two 

more  here.  The  order  of  the  offices  is  different  in 
each  of  the  three  lists,  so  that  we  cannot  therefrom 
form  an  opinion  of  their  rank.  It  is  characteristic 
that  the  military  officers  are  named  first  in  both  of 
David’s  lists,  and  the  civil  offices  are  first  in  Solo¬ 
mon's.  The  Jewish  expounders,  the  Vulgate,  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  Thenius,  take  p3n  in  ver.  2  to  be  in  the 

genitive  case  :  44  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok  the  high 
priest;  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  the  sons  of  Shisha, 
were  scribes.”  But  against  this  view  are  the  ac¬ 
cents  (silluk  with  sophpasuk),  according  to  which, 
a  new  sentence  begins  with  Elihoreph;  also  “the 
omission  of  the  copula  l  before  Elihoreph,  which 
was  absolutely  necessary,  if  Azariah  had  been 
joined  in  the  same  office  with  the  brothers  Eliho¬ 
reph  and  Ahiah”  (Keil);  finally,  the  son  of  the  high- 
priest  Zadok  is  named  Aliimaaz  in  2  Sam.  xv.  27 ; 
xviii.  27  ;  and  1  Chron.  vi.  8,  9,  and  then  his  son 
Azariah  }3  must  therefore  certainly  bo  translated 

here  by :  grandson.  This,  however,  is  not  suitable 
here,  because  son  is  used  six  times  consecutively 
in  the  following  verses,  so  that  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  writer  does  not  say  the  son  of 
Ahimaaz.  It  was  scarcely  possible  either  for  a 
grandson  of  the  priest  Zadok  to  have  been  old 
enough  then  to  stand  at  the  head  of  tne  body  of 

high  dignitaries.  All  things  considered,  |n*3n  must 
here  be  understood  like  ,  ver.  3,  as  predi¬ 

cate-nominative,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Pisca- 
tor,  L©  Clerc,  Keil,  and  others.  We  may  not  trans¬ 
late  like  Ewald  and  Bunsen :  “  Azariah,  the  son 
of  Zadok,  was  the  high-priest,”  for  according  to 
ver.  4,  Zadok  himself,  and  also  Abiathar,  were; 
but  there  never  were  three  high-priests  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  rather  compelled,  on  the  contrary, 

to  take  JH3  in  the  sense  it  bears  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
and  xx.  26,  where  it  signifies  a  secular  office.  The 
Chron.  (i.  18, 17)  gives  instead  of  DOH3  in  the  first 
place  lAon  D'jfetnn ,  that  is,  the  first  at  the 


king’s  side,  those  whom  we  now  name  ministers, 
or  privy  counsellors.  The  word  in  ver.  5  must 
necessarily  have  this  meaning;  where* it  stands 

without  the  article,  Zabud  was  JH3 .  If  now  Aza¬ 
riah  is  introduced  in  ver.  2  as  jnsn,  wholly  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  way  in  which  the  high  priest,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  other  priests,  is  absolutely  jn’sn 

(Exod.  xxix.  30;  Lev.  xxl  21;  1  Kings  i.  8,  38; 
2  Kings  xi  9,  15,  etc.),  so  is  he  designated  as  the 

first  or  chief  of  the  secular  DOH3,  upon  which 

account  he  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the  great  office 
bearers.  “  Among  the  trusted  privy  counsellors  of 
the  king,  he  held  the  first  place  ”  (Keil).  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Zadok,  whose  son  he  was, 
was  the  high-priest,  for  this  name  occurs  very 
often  (2  Kings  xv.  33;  Neh.  iiL  4-29;  xiiu  13;  xL 
11),  as  well  as  the  name  Azariah  (1  Chron.  v.  36- 
40 ;  ii.  39 ;  2  Kings  xv.  30,  Ac.). 

Vers.  3-6.  Elihoreph  .  .  .  were  scribes,  Ac. 

13D  means  generally  any  one  whose  business  it 
was  to  write  or  to  count.  The  D^DD,  &8  the 

highest  civil  officers,  had,  no  doubt,  the  care  of  all 
clerkly  as  well  as  financial  matters ;  two  are  there¬ 
fore  specified. — For  the  office  of  the  T37D  see 

Introduc.  §  2.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  not  the 
“highest  minister  of  state,”  as  Winer  thinks,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  the  first,  but  the  third  in  the  list 
As  the  copula  is  wanting  before  Josaphat,  we  can¬ 
not  conclude,  with  Thenius,  that  he  was  above  the 

CnDD »  to  whom  Azariah  must  in  that  case  also 

have  belonged. — Shisha  must  be  the  same  as  Sliav- 
shA  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  16,  and  Seriah  in  2  Sam.  xviii 
7.  The  office  of  the  father  under  David,  passed  to 
his  two  sons  under  Solomon. — For  Benaiah  see 
chap.  ii.  35.— Ewald  thinks  the  words:  And  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  (were)  the  priests  a  mere  mu  •«  -sary 
repetition  of  Sam.  xx.  25,  because,  according  to 
chap,  ii  26  and  35,  Solomon  deposed  Abiathar  and 
put  Zadok  in  his  place.  However,  there  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  this  view.  Abiathar  is  again  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  priest  here,  either  “  becauso  he  had 
officiated  in  tho  beginning  of  Solomon’s  reign” 
(Philippson),  or  because,  as  Grotius  remarks,  though 
he  was  no  longer  re  yet  he  was  nomine  high-priest, 
and  though  the  apxv  was  taken  from  him  the  ispu- 
airvTj  nevertheless  remained  to  him  (Theodoret).  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  Solomon  afterwards  par¬ 
doned  and  restored  him  to  office  (Le  Clerc). — Aza¬ 
riah  and  Zabud  (ver.  6)  were  not  the  sons  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  (Thenius),  but  of  the  son  of  David, 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  14,  therefore  Solomon’s 
nephews  (Keil).  The  former  had  the  officials  enu¬ 
merated  in  vers.  7-19  under  him,  the  latter  is  des¬ 
ignated  as  njn  }H3 .  Ewald  looks  on  this 

in  a  very  modern  way,  and  thinks  it  was  a  “  spe¬ 
cial  house-priest  ”  of  the  king’s,  “  who  was  his  pe¬ 
culiar  minister  in  spiritual  affairs.”  However,  there 
is  no  more  mention  of  a  priest  here  than  in  2  Sam. 

viii.  18;  n^H  explains  ]H*3 »  and  both  words  form 

together  one  conception;  Zabud  was  a  “privy 
counsellor,  £  friend  of  the  king’s  ”  (Keil).  Lu¬ 
ther’s  translation  :  the  son  of  Nathan,  the  priest,  is 
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quite  false.  Abiathar  (ver.  6)  was  not  “  minister 
of  the  king’s  household  ”  (Keil),  but  “  master  of  the 
palace  and  household  ”  (Thenius),  chap,  xviiL  3 ; 
2  Kings  xviii.  18;  IsaL  xxii.  15.  This  office  did 
not  exist  under  David ;  but  was  required  by  the 
larger  and  more  splendid  court  of  Solomon.  Ado - 
niram  is  the-  same  as  2  Sam.  xx.  24  and  1  Kings 
xiL  18,  where  he  is  called  Adoram.  He  was  not 
tithe-master  (Luther),  but  overseer  of  the  hirelings 
that  had  to  overlook  the  public  works,  for  DD  no¬ 
where  means  vectigal  or  impost.  Ewald  and  The¬ 
nius  think  the  addition  of  the  Sept. :  ical  ’E ua$  vide 
2a<p  £7 ri  T7/g  narpide,  original,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  a  gloss. 

Yer.  7.  Solomon  had  twelve  officers.  The 

wholly  general  expression  (from  to 

place,  i.  e.,  people  in  office),  is  made  clearer  by  the 
word :  the  provided  for ,  Ac.  Hence  they  were  not 
jyepdvee  teal  orpaTr^'ol  (Josephus),  neither  “court 
cooks ” (Winer),  but  “chief  rent-receivers  ”  (Rosen- 
muller) ;  whether  they  were  regular  chiefs  or  gov¬ 
ernors  of  provinces,  the  providing  for  the  king  be¬ 
ing  only  a  part  of  their  office  (Thenius),  is  uncertain. 
Probably  their  districts  were  not  arranged  ^ith 
reference  to  the  lands  of  the  tribes,  but  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  TJieir  number,  tiotlve,  lias  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  twelve  tribes,  but  to  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  in  each  of  which  one  of  them  had  to 
supply  his  quota.  Tlio  list  of  the  districts  in  vers.  8 
to  19  is  perhaps  made  with  reference  to  the  time  of 
delivory,  and  makes  no  account  of  the  geographical 
position. — The  proper  names  of  five  of  the  twelve 
officials  are  not  given,  but  only  their  fathers’  names. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  they  bore  those  names  with 
the  prefix  of  Ben,  as  the  Vulgate  supposes  ( Benhur , 
Bendecar ,  Ac.).  Ben-abinadab  (ver.  11)  is  scarcely 
a  proper  name.  As  these  men  have  no  further 
historical  importance,  it  matters  little  about  their 
names.  Two  sons-in-law  of  Solomon  being  among 
them,  only  shows  that  the  list  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  civil  offices  during  the  middle  period  of  his  reign. 

Vers.  8-22.  The  son  of  Hur,  in  mount  Eph¬ 
raim.  We  give  here  only  what  is  most  necessary 
about  the  situations  and  nature  of  particular  dis¬ 
tricts.  Thenius.  on  this  place,  speaks  at  length  of 
both.  (1)  Mount  Ephraim,  in  Central  Palestine, 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  districts  of  all  Palestine 
(Winer,  R .-  W.-B.,  s.  v.).  (2)  Makaz  (ver.  9)  is  named 
only  here,  but  must  belong,  like  Shacdbim,  Beth - 
shemesh  and  Eton,  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (south  of 
Ephraim  and  west  of  Judah).  (3)  Arvboth  (ver. 
10)  also  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  probably  a  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  Sochoh  in  the  south 
must  also  have  belonged  (Josh.  xv.  48).  Bepher 
cannot  be  the  town  Gath-Hepher  in  Zebulon,  but 
only  a  southern  district,  probably  west  of  Sochoh, 
where  a  Canaanitish  king  had  reigned  before  (Josh, 
xii  17).  (4)  Dor  (ver.  11),  a  town  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Ciesarea  (Josh, 
xvii  11).  Naphat  (t.  e.,  heights)  Dor  is  the  hilly 
stretch  of  country  towards  the  south  of  the  town, 
and  to  this  Thenius  reckons  the  whole  very  fertile 
pasture-plain  of  Sharon  to  Joppa.  (5)  Megiddo , 
and  close  to  it,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  Taanach 
fyer.  12);  two  towns,  that  lie  on  the  slope  of  the 
Carmel  mountains,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Jez- 
reel  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Beth-shean,  on  a 
straight  line,  east  of  Megiddo,  whero  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  ceases  and  that  of  the  Jordan  meadows 
begins.  Zartanah  lay  near  in  a  southerly  direotion, 


and  Abel-meholah  still  more  soutl  the  latter  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  Jokncam, 
according  to  1  Chron.  vi.  63,  a  levite  town,  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  which  is  doubtful,  perhaps  it  was  the  same 
as  Kibzaim  (Josh,  xxl  22).  The  district  must  then 
have  included  the  whole  land  of  the  tribe  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh  on  this  side  (west  of)  Jordan.  (6)  Ramoth - 
gtlead  (ver.  13),  a  town  of  the  levites  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  stretched  northwards 
along  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  southwards  along 
that  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  Deut.  iv.  43).  Upon 

JYin  of  Jair ,  comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iiL  14; 

Josh.  xiiL  30.  Our  passage  says  as  plainly  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  were  ir.  the  land  of  Gilead,  but  the 
country  of  Argob  was  in  the  land  of  Bashan.  The 
sixty  fortified  cities  that  belonged  to  the  last  can 

therefore  not  be  identic  with  j^n  (Keil),  as  Bashan 

is  always  made  quite  distinct  from  Gilead  (Deut.  iiL 
10;  Josh,  xii  5;  xiiL  11;  xvii.  1;  2  Kings  x.  33; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  the  translation:  the  “towns  of  Jair  n 
is  not  correct  either,  “  because :  ppn  here  does  not 
mean  to  live,  and  the  German:  living  in  a  given 
place  does  not  signify  vita  but  mansio  ”  (CassoL  zu 
Richt.,  iiL  4).  The  land  of  Bashan  with  Argob  lay 
northeast  of  that  of  Gilead.  The  brazen  bars  mean 
that  the  gates  of  the  cities  were  protected  with 
brass.  (7)  Mahanaim  (ver.  14),  a  town  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24-27),  on  the  borders  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  and  the  further  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the 
Jabbok  (Josh.  xxL  38).  We  have  no  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  district  of  Abinadab.  (8)  Naph - 
tali  (ver.  15),  the  region  of  the  tribe  of  this  name, 
was  quite  in  tho  north  of  Palestine,  on  this  side 
Jordan,  west  of  Asher’s  inheritance  and  bordering, 
on  its  south,  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  (9)  A* hers 
(ver  16)  inheritance  lay  along  the  coast  of  the 
Meonerranean,  northward  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 

(Deut.  xxxiiu  24  sq.).  2  in  must  certainly  be 
understood  as  in  "HTK3  (Luther),  but  Alotli,  like 

Bealoth,  is  a  quite  unknowm  name,  for  the  latter 
cannot  be  Bealoth  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  Th«j- 

nius  boldly  conjectures  i"6yD  "IV  to  the  road 

leading  to  Tyre.  (10)  Issachar  (ver.  17);  its  coun¬ 
try  lay  on  this  side  Jordan,  between  Zebulon  on 
the  north  and  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josh.  xix. 
17  s?.).  (11)  Benjamin  (ver.  18);  its  inheritanco 

was  between  Ephraim  on  the  north  and  Judah  on 
the  south,  and  east  of  Dan  (Josh,  xviii.  11  ^.).  (12) 
Gilead  (ver.  19)  is  used  here  for  all  the  east- Jordan 
lands  in  general,  but  it  could  only  apply  to  that 
part  which  remained  over  after  taking  out  the  sixth 
and  seventh  districts,  that  is,  the  southern.  The 
kingdom  of  Sthon  originally  extended  from  the 
river  Jabbok  m  Manasseh  to  the  river  Arnon, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb, 
xxi.  24),  and  passed  over  to  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben.  Bashan  lay  northeast  of  Sihon  (Numb, 
xxl  33).  The  addition :  an  officer ,  Ac.,  means  :  that 
although  this  district  was  perhaps  the  largest 
(probably  because  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil),  it 

had  only  one  officer.  Ewald  would  insert  mbT 

»  : 

after  yitO,  which  is  very  incorrect,  because  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve  officers,  according  to  ver.  7,  there 
wrould  have  been  thirteen.  The  expression  in  vor. 
20 :  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea,  clearly  refers  to 
the  promise  in  Gen.  xxii.  17 ;  xxxiL  12.  For  cat 
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ingctnd  drinking,  Ac.,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  16;  Prov. 
v.  17.  One  must  either  add  before  pK  (chap. 

▼.  1)  like  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  Lx.  26,  or 
bear  in  mind  the  2  from  the  preceding  passage,  as 

KeO  does.  Presents,  a  mild  expression  for  tribute, 
as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2-6 :  2  Kings  xvii.  3-4. 

Vers.  22-25.  And  Solomon’s  provision,  Ac. 

Yer.  22.  "D  (called  iph  before)  is  the  largest 

measure,  and  contains,  according  to  Josephus,  ten 
attic  medimni  [medimnus— nearly  twelve  gallons. 
— E.  H.]  whicn  Bockh  reckons  at  19857.7  Paris 
cubic  inches;  however,  it  seems  from  exact  calcu¬ 
lations  made  by  Thenius  (in  the  Stud.  u.  Kritik, 
1846,  s.  73  aq.\  that  Josephus  is  wrong,*  and  that 
the  measures  only  contained  10143  Paris  cubic 
inches.  According  to  -this,  the  30  +  60  measures 
Of  tneal  make  171  bushels,  from  which  28,000 
pounds  of  bread  were  baked.  “If  we  allow  two 
pounds  of  bread  to  each  person,  Solomon’s  court 
must  have  contained  14,000  people  ”  (others  com¬ 
pute  them  at  only  10,000),  a  number  which  does 
not  seem  too  great  for  the  middle  period  of  this 
reign.  Let  us  think,  for  instance,  of  the  great  ha¬ 
rem,  the  numerous  servants,  the  body-guard,  Ac., 
and  consider  besides,  that  the  families  of  all  the 
court  officials  belonged  to  it,  and  that  there  were 
only  payments  in  provisions.  “  If  we  take  the 
flesh  of  a  slaughtered  ox  to  weigh  600  (according 
to  the  calculation  of  those  who  understood  the  mat¬ 
ter),  that  of  a  cow  400,  and  that  of  a  sheep  70 
pounds,”  the  total  consumption  of  meat  would  be 
21,000  pounds,  that  is,  one  and  a  half  pounds  for 
each  person ;  and  “  this  is  not  reckoning  the  game 
and  fowl  for  the  king’s  table.”  There  are  similar 
accounts  of  expenditure  at  other  oriental  courts. 
“According  to  an  ancient  author  (A then.  Dcipn.,  iv. 
10),  Alexander  found  on  a  column  at  Persepolia  a 
placard  containing  an  account  of  the  daily  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  court  of  Cyrus ;  from  this  iist  we 
give  the  following:  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  the  same  of  barley-meal,  400  sheep, 
300  lambs,  100  oxen,  30  horses,  30  deer,  400  fat 
geese,  100  goslings,  300  pigeons,  600  small  birds 
of  various  kinds,  3,750  gallons  of  wine,  75  gallons 
of  fresh  milk,  and  the  same  of  sour  milk.  Besides 
this,  there  was  a  quantity  of  maize,  that  was  gath¬ 
ered  in  single  rations  for  the  cattle . 

Tavernier  reckons  the  number  of  sheep  daily  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  in  his  time,  at 
500,  besides  a  number  of  fowls,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  butter  and  rice  *  (Philippson ;  comp.  Ro- 
senmuller,  A.  u.  N.  Morgenkmd,  UL  $.  166).  For 
■RDfT*  (oorap.  Deut  xiv.  5)  see  Winer,  Jfc-  TF.-2?.,  i. 

9.  404  only  occurs  here,  and  is  variously 

interpreted;  Kimchi  thinks  it  means  capons;  Oe- 
senius,  geese ;  Thenius,  guinea-hens ;  and  Ewald, 
swans.  The  splendor  of  the  court  is  accounted 
for  by  vers.  24  and  25.  The  extent  of  Solomon’s 
dominion  is  defined  according  to  the  two  towns 
named  in  vers.  24  and  25.  Tiphsah,  i.  e.,  Thapsaeus, 
was  “  a  large  and  populous  town  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  Euphrates;  it  was  a  place  where  armies 
crossed  over  that  river,  and  a  place  for  landing  and 
shipping  wares  coming  from  or  going  to  Babylon 
on  Hie  Euphrates  ”  (Winer,  it  s.  612).  While  this 
town  was  the  extreme  northeasterly  point,  Gaza  in 
the  Philistines’  land,  about  three  miles  (nine  and  a 
•8m  below,  chap.  v.  ver.  t. 


half  or  ten  Eng.)  from  the  Mediterranean,  formed 
the  extreme  southwesterly  one.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow,  from  the  expression:  all  Vie  region 
(land)  beyond  the  river  [*.  e.,  west],  that  our  author 
dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  and  wrote 
there  (see  Jntrod.  S  1),  as  is  to  be  learned  from 
Ezra  iv.  10  sq. ;  the  expression  belonged  to  the 
time  of  banishment,  but  was  retained  after  the  re¬ 
turn,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  regard  to  its  geo¬ 
graphical  signification,  just  for  instance  as  the 
expression  Gallia  transalpina.  Living  under  the 
vine  and  fig  tree  (2  Kings  xviil  31)  describes  the 
happy  and  blissful  state  of  peace,  but  was  not, 
however,  taken  from  the  description  of  Messiah’s 
reign  (Mic.  iv.  4;  Zach.  iii.  10)  (Ewald),  but  on  the 
contrary  was  woven  into  the  latter.  From  Dan  to 
Beerslieba,  boundaries  of  Palestine  north  and  east 
(Judges  xx.  1;  1  Sam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam.  iii.  10). 

Vers.  26-28.  And  Solomon  bad  40,000  stalls 
of  horses,  Ac.  In  ver.  26  the  description  of  the 
oourt  appointments,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 

the  remarks  in  vers.  24  and  25,  is  continued,  flfrtt 

s\ 

are  horse-stalls,  stables,  mangers  (Bochart:  loculi 
in  stabulis  distincti),  According  to  chap.  x.  26,  Sol¬ 
omon  had  1,400  chariots;  each  of  these  was,  as 
the  representations  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  mon¬ 
uments  show,  drawn  by  two  horses,  making  2,800 
of  tlieBe;  the  remaining  1,200  were  reserves,  for  if 
|  one  fell  it  was  usual  to  attach  a  third  horse  (Xeno¬ 
phon,  Cyrop.j  vi.  1-27).  D'fijh J  does  not  mean 

riders  here,  but  saddle-horses  in  contrast  with  har¬ 
nessed  horses,  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  6;  Ezek.  xxvil.  14 
The  opinion  that  Israel  lived  in  peace  (ver.  26)  be¬ 
cause  Solomon  had  made  great  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions  (ver.  26)  with  which  he  protected  his  kingdom 
(Thenius,  Keil),  is  quite  a  wrong  one ;  the  question 
is  not  of  war  here,  but  to  what  the  JThX  refers, 

namely,  the  maintaining  of  harness-  and  saddle- 
horses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  court.  In  ver.  27, 
therefore,  it  is  again  said  that  the  twelve  officers 
who  had  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  all  the 
persons  in  the  court,  had  also  to  provide  for  this 
great  number  of  horses ;  ver.  28  then  gives  the  kind 
of  provision  the  latter  received,  namely,  barley 
and  straw .  Oats  were  not  cultivated  in  the  East, 
therefore  barley  was  the  usual  food  for  horses :  the 
poorer  classes  alone  used  it  for  bread  also  (Judges 
vii.  13,  and  Cassel  on  the  place.  Comp.  Winer,  I.  s. 
410).  For  cbl  see  Esther  viii.  10,  14  The  coursers 

V  V 

qsrved  to  carry  “  the  king’s  orders  to  the  different 
districts  ”  (Thenius).  To  D^TPiY  IP#  the  Sept., 

Vulgate,  and  Thenius  supply  as  Subject:  the  king, 
which  is  certainly  false,  for  if*  Solomon  sometimes 
changed  his  residence,  he  did  not  travel  about  with 
16,000  horses  (ver.  26).  According  to  chap.  x.  26, 
the  horses  were  placed  in  different  towns,  into 
which  the  barley  and  straw  were  brought,  as  Keil 
says :  u  where  they  (barley  and  straw)  should  be, 
according  as  the  horses  were  distributed  about” 

Vers.  29-30.  And  God  gaw#  Solomon  with 
dom,  Ac.  Hitherto  the  narrative  treats  of  the 
organs  by  means  of  which  the  order  and  happy 
condition  of  Solomon’s  kingdom  was  conditioned, 
but  now  it  turns  to  the  head  of  the  realm,  the  king 
himself,  and  remarks  that  in  him  which  particularly 
distinguished  him  and  qualified  him  to  lerrae  ruler, 
namely,  the  wisdom  he  had  received  from  God. 
“While  HDDn  denotes  more  the  entire  spiritual  con* 
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dition,  r012T)  designates  sharpness  of  insight,  but  i 

in  2m  tho  ingmium  capax  is  set  forth  ”  (The- 
nius),  the  talent  to  take  up  and  compreheud  all,  even 
the  most  diversified  objects  of  knowledge.  Hence 
tho  addition:  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea, 
which  is  a  figurative  description  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  (chap.  iv.  20;  Gen.  xli.  49;  xxxii.  13; 
Ps  cxxxix.  18).  Luther’s  translation,  a  comforted 
heart,  is  wrong. — All  the  sons  of  the  east,  that 
is,  not  only  those  Arabians  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  proverbs,  but  all  tho  tribes  living  to  the 
east  of  Palestine  (also  the  northeast),  who  were 
famous  in  auy  branch  of  knowledge  (Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  Numb,  xxiii.  7;  Job  i.  3).  Opposite 
these,  in  the  west,  was  Egypt,  the  wisdom  of  which 
was  almost  proverbial  in  the  ancient  world  (Isai. 
six.  11;  Acts  viL  22;  Joseph.,  ArUiq.,  viii.  2-5; 
Herodot.,  ii.  1G0).  There  were  no  other  lauds  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  wisdom  in  Solomon’s  time;  the  Greek 
learning  only  commenced  400  years  later. 

Vcr.  31.  The  sons  of  Mahol,  not  the  poets 

{Luther),  for  ^inD  means  as  appell.  dance,  round 

dance  (Ps.  xxx.  12 ;  cxlix.  3);  but  hero  it  is  n  pro¬ 
per  name.  It  must  remain  uncertain  whether  these 
four  men  were  celebrated  persons  of  more  ancient 
time,  or  whether  they  were  contemporaries  of  Solo- 
mou  ;  we  have  no  further  information  about  them. 
Ethan  and  Heinan,  named  in  1  Chron.  xv.  17  and 
19  among  the  musiciaus  appointed  by  David,  but 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  wisest  men 
of  tho  time  were  anioug  them.  The  headings  of 
Ps.  l.xxxviii.  and  lxxxix.  are  more  likely  to  refer  to 
our  Homan  and  Ethan,  as  they  aro  there  called 
Kzrahites.  All  four  names  are  close  together  1 
Chron.  ii.  G:  “tho  sons  of  Zcrah  (the  sons  of  Ju¬ 
dah);  Zimri,  and  Ethan,  and  Calcol,  and  Darn;” 
Grotius  aud  Le  Clorc  believed  them  to  bo  iden¬ 
tical  with  these;  ns  also  Movers  and  Bcrtheau, 
more  recently;  but  even  if  jnVI  is  tho  same  as 

jrn.  and  Kzrach  the  same  as  Serneh,  the  difficulty 
still  remains  that  Cholcol  and  Darda  are  here  named 
sons  of  Mahol,  and  that  there  is  nowhere  else  any 
intimation  of  the  wisdom  of  Zerach’s  sons.  Tho 
rabbinical  book  Seder  Olam  (ed.  Meyer,  p.  52  sq.), 
alone  says  of  them:  “those  wore  prophets  that 
prophesied  in  Egypt.” 

Vcr.  32.  And  he  spake  three  thousand  prov¬ 
erbs,  Ac.  Prov.  L  1-6  explains  what  proverbs  are 
and  what  their  use  is.  He  spake  is  as  much  as: 
he  originated  them.  The  fixed  number,  3,000,  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  they  were  written  down  and  col¬ 
lected,  possibly  only  in  part,  or  possibly  not  at  all, 
by  himself.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  number  of 
these  proverbs  are  lost ;  for  if  we  admit  that  all 
those  in  the  biblical  book  of  Proverbs  were  com¬ 
posed  by  Solomon,  yet  there  are  only  915  verses  in 
the  book,  and  these  are  not  all  proverbs.  There 
remains  still  less  of  the  thousand  and  five  songs. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Canticles  be  one  of  those.  The 
lxxiid  and  exxviith  Psalms  have  Solomon’s  name 
at  tho  beginning,  aud  there  is  no  real  reason  to 
doubt  whe  genuineness  of  the  heading;  many  think 
ho  wos  the  author  of  the  cxxxiid  Psalm;  Ewald 
thinks  he  wrote  only  the  iid  Psalm. 

Ycr.  33.  He  spake  of  trees,  Ac.  His  wisdom 
was  not  only  in  spiritual,  religious,  and  social  mat¬ 
ters,  and  displayed  in  doctrine  and  poetry,  but  in 
natural  tilings,  the  entire  kingdoms  of  plants  and 
animals.  Josephus  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  de- 


i  rived  his  proverbs  (parables)  from  all  these  things. 
The  cedar  is  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  useful 
of  trees,  and  the  hyssop  the  smallest  and  most  in¬ 
significant  plant.  The  hyssop  which  grows  on  the 
wall  is  a  particular  kind  of  wall-moss  (Thenius), 
the  oilier  hyssop  is  a  stem-formed  plant,  that  grows 
to  one  or  two  feet  high  (comp.  Winer,  H.-  W.-B.,  s.  v.). 

•  The  many  kinds  of  beasts  mean  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  divided  according  to  the  manner  of  mo- 

tiou:  fipur-footeJ  (nDn 2),  flying,  creeping,  and  swim¬ 
ming  (Gen.  vL  20 ;  viu  8).  This  passage  can  scarcely 
mean  that  Solomon  also  wrote  works  on  all  plants 
aDd  animals,  but  only  that  he  understood  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  could  “speak”  of  them.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  such  works,  because  they  may  have 
had  no  significance  for  God’s  kingdom,  should  not 
also  have  been  preserved. 

Yer.  34.  There  came  of  all  people,  Ac.  The 
greatness  and  extent  of  Solomon’s  fame  for  wisdom 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  not  only  continued  to 
be  the  type  aud  model  of  all  wisdom  to  his  own  peo¬ 
ple;  but  is  so  regarded  in  the  East,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  Koran  (Sur.  xxvil  17)  praises 
him  as  knowing  the  languages  of  men  and  demons, 
of  birds  and  ants ;  these  all,  it  says,  he  could  hold 
intercourse  with.  The  Turks  still  possess  a  work 
of  seventy  folio  volumes,  which  is  called  the  book 
of  Suleiman,  t.  e.,  Solomon.  Tho  whole  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  secret  learning  of  the  East  is  connected 
with  his  name. — From  all  kings,  certainly  means, 
as  Thenius  maintains,  that  they  sent  ambassadors, 
who  did  him  homage,  or  received  more  certain  in¬ 
formation  about  him ;  comp,  tho  narrative,  cliap.  x. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  To  represent  Solomon's  kingdom  in  its  great¬ 
ness  and  in  its  prosperous,  well-ordered  condition, 
is  the  plain  dosign  of  this  entire  section,  and  upon 
this  account  tho  lists  of  officers,  Ac.,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  dry,  acquire  a  higher,  historical  (heilsyc- 
schichtliche)  signification.  The  period  of  the  judges 
was  the  timo  of  public  crudeness  in  which  there  w  as 
an  absence  of  order,  and  of  organic  unity  of  the 
kingdom.  The  ago  of  David  was  that  of  continuous 
wars  and  battles,  in  which  indeed  victory  over  all 
enemies  at  lost  came,  and  with  it  at  tho  same  time 
the  beginning  of  a  well-ordered  condition ;  but  not 
complete  peace  for  the  kingdom.  Tliis  first  came 
with  Solomon’s  reign  (1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  9).  The 
reign  of  Solomon  is  the  result  of  all  preceding  con¬ 
flicts  and  divine  teachings.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  its  highest  maturity.  To  represent  it  as 
such,  it  needed  the  authentication  which  our  sec¬ 
tion  supplies,  and  which  in  like  manner  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  kings  does  not  occur  again. 
At  this  highest  reach  this  kingdom  was,  upon  the 
one  side,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  (Gen. 
xxii.  17,  and  Exod.  iil  17  sq. ;  cf.  with  chap.  iv.  20, 
and  chap.  v.  6),  and,  upon  the  other  side  moreover, 
it  was  itself  a  promise,  an  historical  prophecy,  a 
<jKia  ruv  fieXMvTuv.  As  the  whole  Old  Testament 
economy  in  its  sensuousness  and  outwardness  points 
beyond  itself,  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  inwardness,  so  especially  is  Solomon’s 
kingdom  the  type  of  the  Messiah’s.  What  the 
former  is  Kara  capita,  the  latter  is  /card  nverpa. 
For  the  delineation  of  tho  latter,  the  prophets  bor¬ 
rowed  words  from  the  delineation  of  the  former  in 
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our  section  here  (Mich,  i t.  4;  Zach.  iiL  10.  Cf. 
above,  on  chap.  L). 

2.  The  great  ezpensiveness  of  Solomon's  household 
is  brought  into  the  doeest  connection  with  the  hap* 
piness,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  (chap.  iv.  20,  and  v.  5).  It  is  hence  an  entire 
perversion  when  recent  writers  sever  one  passage 
man  the  connection,  and  cite  that  expensiveness 
among  the  things  with  which  the  people  under  Sol¬ 
omon  were  burdened,  and  which  by  and  by  had  ex¬ 
cited  dissatisfaction  and  restlessness  (Ewald,  Geach. 
Jar.,  iiL  a.  376;  Duncker,  Gtsch.  dea  AUerthums,  L  8. 
389).  In  absolute  states,  namely,  in  the  ancient  ori¬ 
ental,  the  king  is  the  nation  in  person.  The  splendor 
of  the  royal  household  represents  the  splendor  of 
the  entire  people.  Far  from  being  a  sign  of  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  it  shows  rather  their  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity.  The  account  does  not  say : 
the  king  lived  in  luxury  while  the  people  were 
poor  and  felt  oppressed,  but :  as  the  people,  so  the 
king,  and  as  the  king,  so  the  people;  both  were 
satisfied  and  enjoyed  prosperity  and  peace. 

3.  The  delineation  of  Solomon's  wisdom  follows 
immediately  the  delineation  of  the  outward  and 
material  well-being  of  the  kingdom,  and  shows  in 
this  connection  that  as  Solomon  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  well-being,  so  also  from  him,  in 
consequence  of  special  divine  endowment,  a  rich, 
higher  spiritual  life,  such  as  hitherto  had  not  been, 
proceeded,  and  poured  itself  like  a  stream  over  the 
whole  land  (Eccles.  xlvii.  14  sq.).  “All  may  be 
ready  in  a  given  time  and  people,”  says  Eisenlohr 
(das  Volk  Jar.,  ii.  a.  1 10),  “  for  a  spiritual  elevation 
and  living  action,  but  one  only  has  the  mind  and 
the  power  for  it.  Hence  we  cannot  set  sufficiently 
high  the  influence  of  the  creative  personality  of 
the  highly-gifted  king  Solomon.”  And  Ewald  ob¬ 
serves  ( Gtsch.  lar.y  iii.  a.  350),  “  so  there  was  for 
the  people  in  this  noble  time  a  new  age  also  for 
science,  poetry,  and  literature,  whose  rich  fruits 
continued  long  after  the  sensuous  wealth  and 
superabundance  which  this  time  brought,  together 
with  the  powers  of  the  nation,  had  melted  away.” 
It  was  just  this  high  condition  of  spiritual  culture 
which  procured  for  the  king,  and  indirectly  for  the 
people,  great  authority,  and  which  attracted  men 
from  all  neighboring  lands  to  hear  this  “  wisdom.” 
But  also  in  the  connection  in  which  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people  are  brought 
together,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  truth  that  for 
the  glory  of  a  king  there  must  be  something  more 
than  greatness,  power,  wealth,  quiet,  or  “eating and 
drinking  and  amusements,”  and  that  where  there 
is  not  spiritual  culture  and  a  higher  life,  where, 
for  the  furtherance  of  material  interests,  spiritual 
interests  are  thrust  aside  or  neglected,  the  thought 
of  a  glorious  condition  cannot  be  entertained. 
Solomon  himself  says  (Prov.  iiL  13,  14) :  “  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that 
getteth  understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of 
it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.” 

4.  The  wisdom  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt  Is  not 
so  much  below  that  of  Solomon  in  its  outward  cir¬ 
cumference  (extensive),  as  in  its  most  inward,  char¬ 
acteristic  being  (intensive).  While  the  former, 
hi  its  deepest  ground,  rests  upon  the  identification 
of  the  world  with  God,  and  at  last  discharges  itself 
in  pantheism,  and,  in  consequence,  is  deprived  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  the  ethical  element,  this  proceeds 
from  the  principle  which  is  expressed  in  the 


words  which  form  the  title  of  Solomon's  proverbs : 
“  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction  ” 
(Prov.  i.  7 ;  cf.  with  chap.  ix.  10).  “  The  fear  of 

the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding.”  (Comp. 
Umbreit,  Commentar  uber  die  Spr.  Sal.  EinleiL ,  s. 
1-65.)  It  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  hath  chosen  Israel 
and  made  with  them  a  covenant,  i.  «.,  has  revealed 
himself  to  them  through  His  word,  viz.,  “  the  Law.” 
Consequently  it  is  essentially  monotheistic,  ethical, 
and,  therefore,  practical  It  does  not  exclude  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  for  which  Solomon  was  also 
renowned  (ver.  13);  but  the  latter  is  only  true  And 
right  when  it  rests  upon  the  former,  and  is  perme¬ 
ated  by  it  In  so  far  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  stood 
unrivalled  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Orient  and  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  which 
men  from  all  the  neighboring  countries  made  pil¬ 
grimages,  a  radiating  light  which  attracted  all  in¬ 
voluntarily  who  loved  light  rather  than  darkness. 
“  Only  forth  from  the  soil  of  the  spirit  watered  by 
the  spring  of  religious  faith  can  the  tree  of  wisdom 
grow  strong,  and  Bpread  out  its  branches  into  all 
regions  of  life”  (Umbreit,  a.  a.  O s.  5).  But  as 
Solomon’s  kingdom  refers  generally  to  that  of  the 
Messiah  (see  above),  so  especially  does  Solomon’s 
wisdom  (monotheistic-legal)  point  to  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon  (xil.  42),  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  all  kings  both 
from  the  West  and  the  East  shall  come,  and  upon 
whom  all  the  heathen  shall  oall  (Ps.  lxxii.  10,  11 ; 
IsaL  lx.  1-3). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  iv.  The  Kingdom  of  Solomon  a  type  of 
the  Messiah’s  (1)  in  its  greatness  and  extent;  (2)  in 
its  prosperity  and  peace ;  (3)  in  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge.--Chap.  iv.  1  to  chap.  v.  1.  Wurt. 
Sumu.:  Fortunate  is  the  government  where  all 
goes  orderly.  Their  eyes  shall  look  around  after 
the  faithful  in  the  land,  and  pious  subjects  are 
loved  and  esteemed;  but  false  people  and  liars, 
and  those  of  a  perverse  heart,  who  have  proud 
ways  and  haughtiness,  and  who  calumniate  others 
secretly  and  maliciously,  it  will  not  have  nor  endurb 
about  it,  but  will  clear  away  and  destroy  after  the 
example  of  David  (Ps.  cx.). — A  well-ordered  state 
constitution  is  the  condition  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  every  kingdom ;  but  all  ordinances 
and  institutions  avail  nothing  when  requisite  and 
proper  persons  are  wanting  for  their  administra¬ 
tion  and  execution.  To  select  such,  and  to  entrust 
them  with  different  administrative  offices,  is  the 
first  and  most  difficult  task  of  a  ruler.  Happy  the 
prince  to  whom  God  grants  the  grace  to  find  the 
right  persons,  who  can  counsel  him  and  deserve  his 
confidence  (Eccles.  x.  2-5). — Starke:  As  a  court, 
where  it  is  oesot  with  flatterers,  backbiters,  carous- 
ers,  Ac.,  generally  goes  down,  so  also  it  prospers,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  pious  servants  are  there  — 
Chap.  iv.  20.  Starke:  Not  the  multitude  of  a  people 
causes  a  scarcity  in  the  land,  but  the  wickedness 
and  avarice  of  men. — Food  and  drink  and  amuse¬ 
ment  are  a  gift  of  God  (Eccles.  iii  13),  when  used 
in  the  fear  of  God  (Eccles.  xi.  9)  and  with  thanks¬ 
giving  (1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  Col  iii.  17);  but  they  become 
I  sin  when,  in  the  gift,  the  giver  is  forgotten,  the 
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belly  made  a  god  of,  and  serves  the  hist  of  the 
flesh.  Chap.  ir.  21. — Cramsb:  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  still  far  greater.  Hie  rules  from  one  end 
df  the  sea  to  the  other,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  thereof  (Zach.  ir.  10).  AH 
kings  shall  call  upon  Him :  all  the  heathen  shall 
serve  Him  (Ps.  lxxii.  0-10). 

[E.  Harwood  :  Chap.  ir.  vers.  4-6.  Com  pc 
1  Chron.  xxii.  7—10.  David,  the  man  of  action; 
Solomon,  the  man  of  rest.  The  mem  of  active  life 
usually  has  more  conspicuous  virtues  and  more 
ooQspicm/us  faults  than  the  man  of  rest  David 
proposed  to  build  the  house— the  man  of  action 
was  the  founder:  Solomon  carried  the  plans  of 
hie  father  into  execution.  David  was  the  founder : 
Solomon  the  builder.] 

Chap.  ir.  22. — As,  by  divine  providence  and 
ordering,  there  are  always  different  conditions,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  so  their  manner  of  life  can- 
net  be  the  same,  but  must  be  conformable  to  the  rank 
and  position  which  has  been  assigned  te  every  one 
by  God.  The  household  of  a  prince  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  great  and  distinguished  people  ought 
not,  indeed,  give  to  the  people  the  bad  example  of 
extravagant  show,  luxury,  and  riot ;  but  it  must,  in 
abundhnoe  and  splendor,  surpass  every  private 
establishment,  and  ought  not  to  appear  needy  apd 
impoverished.  Yer.  24,  25  (chap.  iv.  ver.  20).  The 
Blessings  of  Peace.  (1)  Wherein  they  consist ;  (2) 
te  what  they  oblige.  Peace  nourishes:  disturbance 
consumes.  Only  in  peace,  not  in  war,  does  a 
nation  attain  to  well-being,  therefore  should  we 
offer  prayer  and  supplication  for  kings  and  all  in 
authority,  Ac.  (1  Tim.  ii.  2).  Happy  the  land 
where  goodness  and  truth  are  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other 
(Ps.  lxxxv.  10).  May  the  eternal  God  grant  us, 
during  our  life,  an  heart  ever  joyous,  and  give  us 
noble  peace  I  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  unspeak¬ 
able  blessing  of  God  when,  under  the  protection 
of  a  wise  and  righteous  government,  every  one  in 
the  nation,  even  the  least,  can  remain  in  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  his  property,  and  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

Yer.  29-34.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  (1)  Its 
origin,  ver.  29  (Prov.  ii.  6;  Dan.  K.  21,  6);  (2)  its 

Ctness  (ver.  30  *?.);  (3)  its  result  (ver.  34). — 
29.  Not  eymry  one  receives  from  God  an  equal 
measure  of  spintual  endowment;  but  every  one  is 
obliged,  with  the  gift  he  has  received,  to  dispose  of 
it  faithfully,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  fallow  (Luke 
xfl.  48;  Matt  xxv.  14-29).  In  fee  possession  of 
high  spiritual  endowment  and  of  much  knowledge, 
man  is  in  danger  of  over-estimating  himself;  of  bo- 


coming  proud  and  haughty,  hence  the  highly* 
gifted  Solomon  himself  says :  “  Trust  in  the  Lord  * 
Ac.  (Prov.  hi.  5,  6).  Net  to  elevate  one's  self 
above  ethers,  but  in  order  to  serve  them,  does  Goff 
bestow  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Peter  iv.  10)>— 
Yer.  30.  Heathen  wisdom,  great  as  it  may  be  kt 
earthly  things,  understands  nothing  ef  divine, 
heavenly  things,  and  is  therefore  for  below  the 
wisdom  whose  beginning  is  the  fear  of  the  personal, 
living  God,  who  has  reroaled  himself  in  His  word. 
This  wisdom  alone  yields  true,  good,  and  abiding 
fruit  (Jas.  iiL  15,  11). — Yer.  32.  All  these  who 
have  received  special  gifts  of  spirit  and  understand¬ 
ing,  act  inexcusably  and  sin  grievobaly  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  God  the  honor,  and  of  applying 
them  to  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  they  pro¬ 
mote,  by  doctrine  and  treatise,  forgetfulness  of 
God  and  unbelief,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
the  hista  of  the  flesh,  or  gross  or  refined  immorality 
(Ecdes.  xii.  9;  Jer.  ix.  23,  24).  The  glory  which  ia 
obtained  in  the  world  through  bad  books,  ia  shame 
and  disgrace  before  Him  who  demands  account  ef 
every  idle  word. — Yer.  33.  Starks:  Far  better 
would  it  befit  lords  and  prince#  to  find  their  en¬ 
joyment  in  study  rather  than  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  dramas,  plays,  and  in  immoderate  drinking.  A 
man  may  be  able  to  speak  of  all  possible  things; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  without  wisdom,  for  this 
does  not  consist  in  varied  knowledge  and  wide¬ 
spread  acquirements,  but  in  recognition  of  the  truth 
which  purifies  the  heart  and  sanctifies  the  will.  Ob¬ 
servation  and  investigation  of  nature  is  only  of 
the  right  kind,  and  fraught  with  blessing,  when  it 
leads  to  the  confession  of  Pa.  civ.  24 ;  xcii  8,  7. — 
Mark  what  the  man  who  was  wiser  than  all  the 
men  of  his  generation  declares  as  the  final  result 
of  ail  his  wisdom  and  research:  It  is  all  vanity  I 
Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments  (Ecciest 
L  2;  xii.  §,-13). — Yer.  34.  To  Solomon  came  from 
all  nations  people  to  hearken  unto  his  wisdom; 
but  to  Him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon,  the  wise 
men  of  to-day  will  not  listen  (1  Cor.  i  19-21). — 
How  many  travel  over  land  and  sea  to  seek  gold 
and  silver,  but  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  find 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which 
lie  close  at  hand,  and  are  better  than  gold  aad  sil¬ 
ver  (Prov.  viil  II;  xxiv.  14;  Job  xxviii.  18).  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  wise  prince  that  his  people  eat, 
drink,  and  make  merry,  and  dwell  in  safety,  each 
one  beneath  his  own  vine  and  flg-troe  (chap.  iv.  20; 
v.  5) ;  but  he  aims  likewise  at  this,  that  spiritual 
education,  science,  and  recognition  of  the  truth 
should  be  extended  and  fostered,  for  this  brings 
more  consideration  than  power  er  wealth. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

BOLOX01C*B  BUILDINGS. 
(Chap.  Y.  [Y.  15]-IX  28.) 


A. — Treaty  with  Hiram  in  regard  to  the  building  qf  the  Temple . 


Chap.  Y.  1-18.  [16-32]. 


1  Akd  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  bis  servants  unto  Solomon : 1  for  he  bad  heard 
that  they  had  anointed  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father :  for  Hiram  was  ever 

2,  S  a  lover  of  David.  And  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  saying,  Thou  knowest  how 
that  David  my  father  could  not  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  for  the  wars  *  which  were  about  him  on  every  side,  until  the  Lord  put 

4  them  under  the  soles  of  his 4  feet.  But  now  the  Lord  my  God  hath  given  me 

6  rest  on  every  side,  so  that  there  is  neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrent.  And, 
behold,  I  purpose 4  to  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God,  as  the 
I*ord  spake  unto  David  my  father,  saying,  Thy  son,  whom  I  will  set  upon  thy 

6  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  [the]  house  unto  my  name.  Now  therefore 
command  thou  that  they  hew  me  ceaar  trees  out  of  Lebanon ;  and  my  servants 
shall  be  with  thy  servants :  and  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy  servants  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  thou  shajt  appoint:  for  thou  knowest  that  there  ie not  among 
us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hiram  heard  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  he  re¬ 
joiced  greatly,  and  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  4  [Jehovah]  this  day,  which  hath 

8  given  unto  David  a  wise  son  over  this  great  people.  And  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon, 
saying,  I  have  considered  the  things  which  thou  sentest  to  me  for :  and  I  will  do 

9  all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of  fir.  My 
servants  shall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto  the  sea ;  and  I  will  convey 
them  by  sea  in  floats  unto  the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint  me,  and  will  causo 
them  to  be  discharged  there,  and  thou  shalt  receive  them:  and  thou  shalt 

10  accomplish  my  desire,  in  giving  food  for  my  household.  So  Hiram  gave  Solo- 

11  mon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  according  to  all  his  desire.  And  Solomon  gave 
Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  [oor]  of  wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and 
twenty  measures  [cor  *1  of  pure  oil :  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year. 

12  And  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom,  as  he  promised  him:  and  there  was  peace 
between  Hiram  and  Solomon ;  and  they  two  made  a  league  together. 

13  And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel;  and  the  levy  was  thirty 

14  thousand  men.  And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month  by 
courses :  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at  home :  and  Adoni- 

15  ram  teas  over  the  levy.  And  Solomon  had  threescore  and  ten  thousand  that 

16  bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains;  besides  the 
chief  of  Solomon’s  officers  which  were  over  the  work,  three  thousand  and  three/ 

11*  hundred,  which  ruled  over  the  people  that  wrought  in  the  work.  And  the 
king  commanded,  and  they  brought  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed 

18  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house.  And  Solomon’s  builders  and  Hiram’s 
builders  did  hew  themf  and  the  stonesquarers :  so  they  prepared  timber  and 
stones  to  build  the  house. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ter.  1.— [The  Yet  Sept,  by  omitting  the  first  pert  of  this  dense,  makes  an  extraordinary  statement:  eel  AarArraAt 
Xt fiafi  fiafftX «%*  Tvpov  to vs  wcu&af  mirrov  xplamx  rbr  ImX* fiM¥  trri  Aovt'6  #c.  t.  A_  , 

9  Ver.  8. — [The  A.  V.  has  here  exactly  preserved  the  incongruity  of  the  Heb.  of  an  abstract  noun  nDIjvO,  soar,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  personal  pronoun  DTlfct .  The  Chald.  avoids  the  difficulty  by  reading  )D  **  those  making 

war.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Heb.  might  have  read  originally  TOn^tSH  . 

*  Yer.  8.— The  k’tib  1^0*7  is  here  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  the  It'd  BAhr.  [It  is  also  the  reading  of  many 

MSS.,  editions,  and  VY. 

«  Yer.  5.— "1DK  "1»K ,  follow ed  by  the  infinitive,  expresses  purpose.  <y.  Ex.  it  14 ;  9  Sam.  xxi.  Id. 

*  Yer.  7. — [The  Sept  here  read  ©•*,  not  Kvptov.  Qf.  the  parsilel  place  9  Chron.  iL  11,  lUT .] 

*  Yer.  11.— [The  Sent,  enormously  mnltlply  this  by  writing  «uto <n  vtJUAfac  0«u9  ikaiov,  so  also  the  Heb.  in  tht 
parallel  place.  9  Chron.  IL  9.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  still  ten  times  more,  by  making  it  twenty  thousand  oor. 

9  Yer.  1A-[0T.  9  Chron.  iL  17,  fllMO 

9  Yer.  17.— [The  Vat.  Sept  omits  ver.  17  and  the  first  half  of  19L  Both  recensions  of  the  Sept  add  to  ver.  18,  rpU 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-6.  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  Ac.  After 
the  general  description  of  Solomon's  government 
in  the  preceding  section,  the  narrative  now  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  undertaking,  the  building  of  the  Temple 
(comp,  the  parallel  account,  2  Chron.  ii.).  Hiram 
is  called  Divn  in  ver.  7  and  19,  and  D^n  in  Chron., 

and  Eipojicc  twice  in  Josephus.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  of  these  be  the  original  form.*  According 
to  2  Chron.  ii.  2,  and  the  present  passage  also,  this 
Hiram  was  the  same  as  he  who  had  sent  David 
wood  to  build  his  house  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  and  it  is 
unnecessary,  on  the  ground  of  the  unreliable  chro¬ 
nology  of  Josephus,  to  reckon  him  to  be  the  son  of 
that  Hiram  (having  his  father's  name)  as  Le  Clerc, 
Thenius,  and  others  do  (Anti?.,  viii.  31;  comp. 
Conti \  Apion, i.  18).  If,  according  to  Josephus, 
the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  which 
took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon’s  reign, 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Hiram,  it  follows 
that  the  latter  must  have  reigned  several  years 
contemporaneously  with  David,  and  may  very  well 
havo  reigned  twenty  years  more,  simultaneously 
with  Solomon  (chap.  ix.  10  sq.). — The  purpose  of 
his  embassy  to  Solomon  was  to.  congratulate  him 

on  liis  accession.  (The  Syriao  adds  frltf  7p3*l, 

which  Thenius,  without  reason,  deems  original). 
It  was  evidence  that  he  desired  Solomon  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  friendly  relations  to  him  as 
David  had  maintained ;  and  it  was  the  easier  for 
Solomon  to  make  that  request  to  him,  mentioned 
in  ver.  6.  On  vers.  7-9,  comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  and 
I  Chron.  xxiL  7-11.  According  to  Ewald  and 

Thenius,  nop6p »  w  3,  is  equivalent  to  enemies 
{surrounding  him) ;  but  in  Ps.  cix.  3,  220  is  also 
found  with  the  double  accusative:  they  compassed 

me  about  also  with  words  of  hatred.  Upon 
ni.T »  see  on  chap,  vi — ]n  ,  i.  an  unhappy 

event,  as,  for  instance,  rebellion,  famine,  plague, 
or  other  suffering.  It  appears,  from  ver.  6,  that 
the  part  of  Lebanon  where  the  best  cedars  for 
building  grew,  belonged  to  Phoenicia ;  it  was  on 
t!io  northwestern  part  of  the  mountain  range 
(Robinson,  Palest,  voL  iil  pp.  588-594).  The 


Sidonians  are  not  the  -inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Sidon  simply,  but  of  the  entire  district  to  which 
that  part  of  Lebanon  belonged.  They  knew  how 
to  hew  and  prepare  wood  for  building,  for  they 
were  skilled  in  sliip-buildiug  beyond  all  other 
nations,  and  built  their  own  houses  also  of  wood 
(Schnaase,  Gesch.  der  bildenden  Kunste ,  i.  a.  249). 
We  see  from  ver.  8  and  chap.  vii.  13,  that  Solomon 
desired  cypress-wood,  and  a  Phoenician  artisan 
besides  (comp.  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  13). 

Vers.  7-8.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Hiram 
heard  the  words  of  Solomon,  Ac.  “  The  king  of 
Tyro  must  have  been  very  desirous  of  remaining  on 
good  terms  with  Israel,  because  the  land  of  Israel 
was  a  granary  for  Phoenicia,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  former  was  very  important  to  the  Phoenician 
commercial  interests  ”  (Keil).  The  chronicler  adds 
to  mrr  (2  Chron.  ii.  12),  the  God  of  Israel  that 

made  heaven  and  earth.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
evyi,  as  older  commentators  say,  that  Hiram  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  God  as  the  only  true  God,  or  had 
become  a  proselyte.  Polytheism  is  not  exclusive : 
it  allows  each  nation  to  retain  its  divinity,  and  re¬ 
cognizes  his  power,  when  it  thinks  it  perceives  his 
workings  or  his  agency  and  benefactions,  without 
rejecting  the  specifically  national  gods.  When  Hi¬ 
ram,  therefore,  names  Solomon  D3n » because  he  is 

about  to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  it  is  evideut 
that  the  idea  of  wisdom  (chap.  v.  7),  essentially 
includes  tliat  of  religion  (fear  of  God).  Cypress 
is,  indeed,  inferior  to  cedar ;  but  is  also  fitted  for 
buildirg,  because  “  it  is  not  eaten  by  worms,  and 
is  almost  imperishable,  as  well  as  very  light” 
(Winer).  According  to  2  Chron.  ii.  16,  the  wood 
for  building  was  sent  down  on  rafts  (on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean)  to  Joppa  (i.  a,  Jaffa,  coast-town  on  the 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  46).  Thence 
it  was  conveyed  overland  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
situated  southeast  thereof. 

Vers.  9-13.  And  thon  shalt  ....  in  giving 
food,  Ac.  Every  year,  as  long  as  Hiram  furnished 
building-materials  and  workmen,  he  received,  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  court,  20,000  *  (cor)  measures 

*  The  cor  03 ,  *opor)  equals  the  homrr,  and  the  homer 
was  ten  times  the  bath.  80,000  cors  =  200,000  baths.  This, 
st  a  rough  calculation,  amounts  to  260,000  bushels = between 
85  ami  90,000  barrels.  In  liquids,  strain,  90  cors  =  900  baths. 
This  would  amount  to  about  1,608  or  1,670  gallons  of  oil. 
The  computation  most  be  in  the  rough  for  obvious  reason^ 
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of  wheat,  £  by  Thenius'  reckoning,  38,250  Dres¬ 
den  bushels,  from  Solomon ;  also  20  (cor)  measures 
of  oil,  t.  c.,  100  casks,  the  cask  containing  6 
buckets.  Pure  oil  is  the  finest,  not  going,  after 
the  usual  fashion,  through  the  press,  but  is  obtained 
by  pounding  olives  not  quito  ripo  in  a  mortar  (my 
Syntboiik  dea  Mas.  Cult ,  l  a.  419).  The  chronicler 
does  not  mention  this  delivery  to  tho  court  of 
Hiram;  but  he  gives,  in  2  Chron.  iL  10,  tho  re¬ 
ward  of  the  laborers  promised  in  our  6th  verse : 
41 1  will  give  to  thy  servants,  tho  hewers  that  cut 
timber,  20,000  (cor)  measures  of  beaten  wheat,  and 
20,000  (cor)  measures  of  barley,  and  20,000  baths 
of  wine,  and  20,000  baths  of  oiL”  The  narra¬ 
tive  here  concerns  a  different  tiling,  and  no  ono 
has  a  right,  as  Thenius,  to  turn  the  20  (cor)  mea¬ 
sures  of  tho  finest  oil,  destined  for  the  court,  into 
20,000  of  ordiuary  quality,  and  to  suppose,  with 
Bertheau,  that  tho  quautity  of  wino  and  oil  is 
added  by  the  chronicler  according  to  liis  owu 
whim.  44  Because  the  quautity  ol  tho  wheat  which 
Solomon  gave  Hiram  for  the  use  of  the  court  was 
as  largo  as  tliat  which  ho  delivered  for  the  Sido- 
nian  hewers  of  wood,  it  does  not  follow  that  wo 
are  justified  iu  identifying  the  two  accounts  ” 
(Keil).  Besides,  as  Bertheau  remarks,  it  appears 
that  the  account  iu  the  Chronicles  does  not,  liko  our 
own,  speak  of  an  anuual,  but  only  of  one  delivery. 
The  one  account,  as  often  happens,  supplements 
the  other.  The  addition,  ver.  12,  means :  Solomon, 
virtue  of  the  wisdom  he  had  received  from 
God,  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  accept  Hiram's  propositions,  and  to  enter  into 
terms  of  friendship  with  him.  Keil  also  thinks 
that  tho  verse  refers  to  the  wise  use  he  made  of 
the  working  capacities  of  his  subjects,  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  following  verses,  and  that  this 
verse,  therefore,  leads  on  to  them. 

Vera  13-15.  And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy. 

strictly  adscendere  fecit,  to  take  out,  to  take 

away  (Ps.  cii.  25).  All  Israel  does  not  mean  here 
the  whole  territory,  but,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
people  (chap.  i.  20;  viil  65;  xii.  16,  20;  xiv. 
13).  In  ver.  13  it  is  expressly  said  that  these 
30,000  men  were  (born)  Israelites.  Of  these, 
10,000  were  always  one  month  in  service,  and  free 
the  two  followiug,  when  they  cultivated  their  fields 
and  took  care  of  tlieir  houses.  For  Adoniram,  see 
chap.  iv.  6. — Besides  these  30,000  men,  who  were 
not  sufficient,  there  wero  (ver.  15)  70,000  that  bore 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  in  th9  mountains. 
3YTI  is,  “  according  to  all  Versions,  to  be  understood 
of  stone-cutters  aloue,  not  of  wood-cutters  (Gese- 
nius,  Ewald).  for  the  (easier)  working  in  wood  was 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  changing  30,000  la¬ 
borers  "  (Thenius).  The  can  be  understood  only 

of  Lebanon,  from  the  context,  and  not,  as  Bertheau 
thinks,  of  the  stone-quarries  of  the  mountains. 
The  704-80,000=150,000  men  (2  Chron.  iL  18) 
were  not  changed,  but  were  in  constant  service; 
they  were  not  Israelites,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
D*V3  (as  the  parallel  passage  alluded  to  expressly 

says),  £  «.,  strangers  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  those 

uduj  be  seen  bv  reference  to  8m1UTs  Dictionary,  Amer. 
edition,  N.  Y.,  1870,  vol.  Iv.,  article  Wrights  ash  Mka- 
Sokks.  The  readvr  can  And  some  strange  etymologies  in  the 
animadversions  of  Petavius  upon  Epiph iidus’  invetnte  on 
Wctfhts  and  Measures.  Epipb.,  Optra,  edit.  G.  DLndorf. 
Leiiwie,  1838,  roL  iv.  p.  9b.— iL  H. 


of  the  CanaAnites  tliat  remained  when  their  land 
was  conquered,  and  who  wore  made  servants 
(Judg.  L  27  to  30;  Josh.  xvi.  10).  In  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  these  30,000  Israelites,  they  are  named, 

in  chap.  ix.  21,  DD»  £  «•»  servants  (2  Clirou. 

viii.  7-9).  The  assertion  of  Ewald  and  Distel  tliat 
these  150,000  servants  were  of  the  “people  of 
Israel,”  and  only  “came  later  when  the  several 
buildings  became  enlarged,”  is  utterly  erroneous.— 
The  total  number  of  these  workmen  is  great,  but 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  those  times,  when 
there  was  no  machinery,  and  everything  had  to 
be  done  by  the  human  hand.  According  to  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat ,  xxxvi.  12),  360,000  men  had  to  work 
twenty  years  long  at  one  pyramid  (comp.  Calmet 
on  the  placo). 

Ver.  16.  Beside  the  chief,  Ac.  Thenius: 
“literally  tho  chief  of  the  overseers,  and  hence  the 
usual  expression,  overseer:  but  thero  are  no  sub¬ 
altern  overseers  mentioned.  How  great,  then, 
must  the  number  of  those  have  been,  when  the 
chief  overseers  numbered  several  thousands?  The 

iicbth  as  a  description  of  the  substantive 

(Yatablus:  principts ,  quiprasfecti  eranf)  is  properly 
connected  therewith  by  the  Stat  construct  (comp. 
Ewald,  §  287  b) ;  so,  the  chiefs  not  reckoned,  those 
who  were  appointed  by  (or  for)  Solomon,  and  who 
oversaw  the  works." — Clirou.  gives,  instead  of  the 
number  3,300  (chap.  ii.  17),  3,600,  which  Thenius 
lhiuk8  the  right  one,  and  he  would  have  the  text 
altered  accordingly  ;  but  Ewald,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  our  number  to  bo  correct,  and  that  of 
Chron.  wrong.  But  both  numbers  are  right,  as 
J.  H.  Michaeiis  has  proved ;  the  difference  comes 
from  the  different  division  of  the  offices  of  super¬ 
intendence.  Iu  chap.  ix.  23,  550  D'2Y?n  ere 

named;  those,  with  the  3,300,  make  3,850.  The 
parallel  passage  of  Chron.  (chap.  viii.  10)  mentions 
only  250,  which,  added  to  tho  3,G00,  gives  the 
same  number,  3,850.  This  coincidence  cannot  be 
chance;  the  number  550  evidently  contains  the 
250,  and  the  300,  by  which  the  3,000  exceed  the 
3,300 :  250  of  the  whole  number  of  overseers  wore, 
as  appears  from  the  context  in  2  Chron.  viii  10, 
native  Israelites;  but  300  were  foreigners.  The 
chronicler,  however,  no  doubt  includes  the  latter 
among  the  subaltern  overseers  (3, 300  +  300=3,  G00), 
because  they  were  not  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Israelitisia  overseers. 

Vers.  17-18.  And  the  king  commanded.  The 
great  stonos  should  be  nftp't  not  “weighty ” 

(Thenius),  for  that  is,  of  course,  understood,  nor 
44  precious  ”  (Kcil),  for  why  should  the  value  of 
these  stones  be  especially  insisted  on  ?  but  glorious, 
splendid,  fine  stones  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8;  xlv.  9;  Ksth.  u 
4).  It  is  plainly  said  here,  as  in  2  Chron.  iii.  3, 
tliat  these  stones  were  for  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  not,  therefore,  for  tho  “consolidation 
of  the  Temple  structure  ”  (Thenius).  Of  tho  latter 
kind,  which  Josephus  (Arch.,  15, 11,  3)  so  minutely 
describes,  the  Bible-text  makes  no  mention.  The 
n*U  03K  are  nothing  else  than  the  splendid  great 

stones,  which  were  shaped  after  being  hewn  out 
of  the  quarry.  V ulgate :  ut  toiler ent  lapules  grander 
lapides  pretiosos ,  in  fundamentum  teinpli  ei  quadra • 
rent  cos. — The  GilAitea ,  vor.  18,  are  the  inhabitant* 

of  ^33  (Josh,  xiil  5),  a  Phoenician  town  near  tlia' 
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Wirt  of  Lebanon,  where  the  largest  cedar?  were 
found:  t.  e.f  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks.  [The 
Engl.  Vor  has  pimply  for  tills  word,  “  stone-sq  lar- 
ers.” — E.  H.]  It  appears,  from  Kzek.  xxvii.  9, 
that  the  Giblites  were  remarkable  for  their  tech¬ 
nical  skill  in  ship-budding  especially.  Thenius 

reads  ,  and  translates :  “  they  wreathed  the 

stones — put  a  border  round  them/'  Robinson 
Stated  (Palest)  that  lie  had  found  stones  carved  in 
that  manner.  BotteUer  rightly  names  these  con¬ 
jectures  44  ill-founded.”  Comp,  what  Kail,  on  the 
passage,  says  against  them. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Solomon's  undertaking  to  build  a  11  house  ”  to 
the  name  of  Jehovah  was  not  an  arbitrary,  self-de- 
viaed  act,  nor  was  it  prompted  solely  through  the 
grifih  and  will  of  his  father  David,  but  rested  upon 
a  divine  decision  (v.  5),  and,  as  already  sliowu  in  the 
Introduction,  §  3,  has  its  inward,  necessary  reason 
in  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
The  assertion  that li  the  thought  to  build  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  temple  to  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  proceeded  from 
the  sight  of  the  temple-service  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Philistines,  and  of  their  ostentatious  cultus  ” 
(Duncker,  Gesch.  des  Alt .,  L  a.  397),  is  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation  and  contradicts  all  historical  re¬ 
cords.  When  Stephen,  in  his  discourse  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  says :  “  Solomon  built  him  an  house. 
JhU  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,”  Ac.  (Acts  vii.  47),  he  does  not  mean  in 
any  way  to  blame  Solomon’s  undertaking,  or  to  say, 
as  Leclder  supposes  (in  his  Bibeltcerk  on  the  place), 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  God’s  will  and  com¬ 
mand;  but  the  design  of  building  a  temple  and  the 
completion  of  it  is  only  a  human  design  and  a 
human  performance.  For  that  the  Most  High 
cannot  be  shut  up  within  a  house,  Solomon  him¬ 
self  expressly  declared  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  viiL  27).  Stephen  was  opposing 
rather,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  6tiff-necked,  Jewish  authorities,  who,  when 
the  promised  Messiah  appeared,  and  the  New 
Covenant  was  introduced  along  with  Him,  rejected 
the  same,  and  clung  with  tenacious  unbelief  to  the 
outward  sign  of  the  Old  Covonant,  to  the  Temple 
as  the  permanent  central-poiut  of  all  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  The  accusation,  he  would  say,  that  this  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  would  destroy  this  holy  place,  was  in 
so  far  correct,  as  that  He  certainly  had  taken  away 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  with  it  had  abolished  its 
sign  and  pledge  (John  ii.  19).  For  the  day  of  the 
New  Covenant,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  has  lost 
all  significance.  For  the  dwelling  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  His  peoplo  conditioned  through  natural 
descent,  has  become  transferred  into  a  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  who  are  believers  in  Christ, 
to  whom  the  apostle  appeals :  Ye  are  the  temple 
pf  the  living  God,  in  you  is  fulfilled,  in  truth,  the 
word  spoken  once  by  God  unto  Israel :  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people  (2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph. 
!L  21;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5).  To  cling  now  to  the  Old 
Testament  temple  built  by  human  hands,  and  to 
reject  the  living  temple  of  the  living  God,  Stephen 
pronounces  as  a  striving  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  vii.  61). 


2.  It  is  one  of  those  significant  divine  providenees 
in  which  the  history  of  Israel  is  so  rich,  that  as 
in  the  development  of  the  “  sacred  history  n  the 
time  had  come  for  “  the  house  of  the  Lord  ”  (or  for 
for  Jehovah),  in  the  land  which  alone  possessed 
those  means  and  agencies  for  the  execution  of  tlie 
undertaking  in  which  Israel  was  wanting,  a  king 
ruled  who  entertained  a  friendly  sentiment  to¬ 
wards  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  prepared 
gladly  for  every  assistance,  so  that  even  heathen 
nations,  whether  friendly  or  conquered,  took  part 
in  the  building  of  the  house  for  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  so  contributed  indirectly  to  the  glorifying  of 
God.  It  was  a  setting  forth  in  act  of  the  word : 
44  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  tlierein  is  ’’ 

g's.  xxiv.  1);  44  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
e  is  governor  among  the  nations  ”  (Pa.  xxii.  28)  \ 
and  44  all  the  heathen  shall  serve  Him  ”  (Ps.  lxxiL 
11).  And  as  Solomon’s  kingdom,  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  outward  kingdom  or  peeoe,  is  frequently, 
with  the  propliets,  a  type  of  the  Messiah  s  king¬ 
dom  (see  above,  Historical  and  Ethical  on  cliap.  iv.j, 
so  do  they  behold,  in  the  participation  by  the  hea¬ 
then  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  a  type  and 
prophecy  that  the  Messiah  44  shall  build  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  that  they  who  are 
far  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,”  Ac.  (Zech.  vi.  12-16). 

3.  41  In  the  very  time  of  their  highest  earthly 
splendor  the  people  of  God,  in  respect  of  worldly 
art,  pursuit,  and  skill,  were  inferior  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Phoenicians  ”  (Gerlach).  Solomon  had  no 
one  amongst  his  people  who  could  execute  a  work 
of  art  such  as  the  temple  was  to  be  (v.  6).  As  to 
individual  men  (1  Cor.  vii.  7),  so  also  to  nations, 
God  has  distributed  divers  gifts,  powers,  and  des¬ 
tiny.  It  was  not  the  office  of  Israel  to  exercise 
the  arts,  but  to  be  the  bearer  of  divine  revelation, 
and  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  One  liv¬ 
ing  and  all-holy  God  to  all  nations.  To  this  end 
God  has  chosen  this  people  out  of  all  peoples ;  and 
their  entire  mode  of  life  and  occupation,  yea,  their 
whole  development  and  history,  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  To  the  achievement  of  tills  its  des¬ 
tiny  must  even  other  nations  serve,  with  the  espe¬ 
cial  gifts  and  powers  conferred  upon  them.  High  aa 
the  Phoenicians  stood  above  Israel  at  that  time  la 
technical  and  artistic  accomplishments^.  Duncker, 
a.  a.  0 .,  s.  317-320),  so  nevertheless  did  Israel,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  its  sins  and  errors,  excel  the  Phcs* 
nicians  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Distin¬ 
guished  as  Phoenicia  was  for  its  art  and  commerce, 
its  religion  was  the  most  depraved,  and  its  worship 
most  crude  (Duucker,  £  165  sq.). 

[4.  The  genius  of  the  Jewish  people  never 
achieved  anything  eminent  in  plastic  art.  8kill  in 
architecture,  and  in  sculpture,  and  in  painting, 
seems  to  have  been  denied  them.  Their  religion 
forbade  it,  and  the  hereditary  feeling  of  the  race 
was  one  of  aversion  to  all  arts  of  the  41  gravor,”  to 
images  and  forms  cut  in  stones  or  upon  stone,  and 
so  in  their  want  of  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form 
they  were  unable  to  conceive  of  grand  structures ; 
and  when  Solomon’s  great  buildings  were  under¬ 
taken,  the  skilled  workmen  and  the  artists  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  wore  foreigners.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  quotes  Josephus  to  this  effect  (. Antiq .,  Bk. 
18.  c.  7):  44  When  Vitellius  governor  of  Syria  wag 
going  to  pass  through  Judma  with  a  Roman  army 
to  make  war  against  the  Arabians,  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  met  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
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lead  his  army  another  way ;  for  they  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  those  images  which  were  in  the 
ensigns  under  which  they  marched,  they  were  so 
abominated  by  them.  The  ensigns  therefore,  £ or 
tli©  sake  of  those  images  in  them,  were  abomina¬ 
tions  to  the  Jews;  and  by  reason  of  the  desola¬ 
tions  which  were  wrought  under  them  by  the 
Roman  armies  in  conquered  countries,  they  were 
called  desolating  abominations,  or  abominations 
of  desolation,  and  they  were  never  more  so  than 
when  under  Uiem  the  Roman  armies  besieged  and 
destroyed  Jerusalem.”  Poetic  feeling,  the  power 
of  song,  belonged  to  the  race;  and  these,  under 
God,  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  heart 
of  tlie  nations,  so  that  to  this  day  the  “  songs  of 
Zion  ”  arc  sung  m  temples  which  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  never  could  have  built— E.  EL] 


HOMILETIC  AX  AND  PRACTICAL. ' 

▼era.  1-5.  Solomon’s  purpose  to  build  a  house 
to  the  Lord.  (1)  The  motive.  Vers.  3-5.  Not 
ambition,  the  love  of  glory,  the  love  of  pomp,  but 
the  divine  will,  and  the  charge  of  his  father.  In 
every  weighty  undertaking  one  must  examine  and 
bo  assured  that  it  do  not  proceed  from  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  but  is  the  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will 
of  God  (Rom.  xii.  2).  (2)  The  time,  rest  and  peace 
(ver.  4).  A  time  of  peace  is  the  time  for  building 
in  geueral,  but  especially  for  building  houses  of 
God,  which  are  a  memorial  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  (3)  The 
request  for  assistance,  ver.  6.  In  important  un¬ 
dertakings  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  propose  His  honor,  we  may  and  should  not 
hesitate  to  trust  in  Him  who  directs  men’s  hearts, 
like  the  water-brooks,  to  ask  others  for  aid  and 
assistance. — Vers.  1-2.  True  friends  whom  parents 
have  gained,  are  an  invaluable  legacy  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  whom  the  latter  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful  (Eecles.  xxx.  4).  To  a  God-fearing  man 
like  David,  if  he  have  many  enemies,  yet  there  will 
never  be  wanting  those  who  love  him  his  life  long, 
and  who  prize  and  honor  him  after  his  death,  even 
in  his  children. — Ver.  3.  With  every  son  it  should 
be  his  earnest  business,  and  likewise  pleasure,  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  his  father,  and  to  complete  the 
good  work  which  he  had  begun,  but  could  not 
carry  out — Ver.  4.  When  God  has  granted  rest 
and  peace,  health  and  happiness,  prosperity  and 
blessing,  an  opportunity  is  thus  at  hand  to  do 
Something  for  His  great  name. — Ver.  6.  If  it  can¬ 
not  come  into  the  mind  of  every  one  to  build  a 
house  of  wood  and  stone  unto  the  Lord,  neverthe¬ 
less,  every  one  to  whom  God  has  given  wife  and 
children  is  in  condition  to  vow  and  to  build  a 
house  unto  the  Lord  out  of  living  stones.  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord  (Josh.  xxiv.  15). — Ver.  5. 
Starke:  One  man  needs  another;  on  this  account 
ooo  should  always  serve  and  be  amiable  towards 
anouier,  ministering  to  his  good  (1  Pet.  iv.  10).— 
The  superfluity  of  one  must  minister  to  the  noed 
of  the  others,  in  order  that  hereafter,  also,  the  su¬ 
perfluity  of  the  latter  mav  serve  for  the  wants  of 
the  former  (2  Cor.  vill  14). — Israel  knew  not  how 
to  plan  great  buildings,  especially  works  of  art,  but 
they  did  know  how  to  serve  the  living  God.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  live  without  art  than  without  God  in  the 
world. 


Vers.  21-25.  The  heathen  king  Hiram:  (1) 
His  rejoicing  over  Solomon  and  his  undertaking; 
(2)  his  praise  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  (3)  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  help.  How  far  stands  this  heathen  above 
so  many  who  call  themselves  Christians! — Ver.  6. 
W drt.  Summ.  :  When  we  see  that  k  goes  well  with 
our  neighbor,  we  should  not  envy  him  such  pros¬ 
perity,  but  rather  rejoice  with  him  and  wish  him 
good-luck.  Since  Hiram,  although  a  heathen  king, 
has  done  this,  how  much  more  does  it  befit  Chris¬ 
tians  to  act  thus  towards  each  other?  It  proves  a 
noble  heart  when  a  man,  free  from  envy  and  jeal¬ 
ousy,  sinoerely  praises  and  thanks  God  for  the 
gifts  and  blessings  which  He  grants  to  others.— 
Starke  :  When  God  wishes  well  to  a  nation  He 
bestows  upon  it  godly  rulers;  but  when  He  wills 
to  chastise  it  he  removes  them.  Hiram  praises 
God  that  He  bestows  upon  another  people  a  wise 
monarch ;  how  much  more  should  that  people  it¬ 
self  thank  God  since  He  bestowed  upon  it  a  wise, 
viz.,  a  pious  king? — Ver.  9.  How  pleasing  it  is 
when  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  help  is  not 
wrung  from  them,  but  offered  in  friendship,  and  they 
are  ready  and  heart- willing  to  do  what  lies  in  their 
power  (2  Cor.  ix.  7). — Wurt.  Summ.:  No  house, 
even  though  it  be  the  church  and  templo  of  God, 
should  be  built  to  the  hurt  and  oppression  of  one’s 
fellow-creatures. — Ver.  12.  The  league  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram:  (1)  Its  object :  a  good,  God¬ 
pleasing  work  begun  in  the  service  of  God.  Like 
kings  and  nations,  evon  so  individual  men  should 
unite  only  for  such  purposes.  (2)  The  conditions 
of  the  league :  each  gave  to  the  other  according  to 
his  desire;  neither  sought  to  overreach  the  other; 
the  compact  was  based  upon  honesty  and  fairness, 
not  upon  cunning  and  selfishness :  only  upon  such 
compacts  does  tho  blessing  of  God  rest,  for  unjust 
possessions  do  not  prosper. 

Vers.  13-18.  The  workmeii  at  the  temple¬ 
building  :  (1)  Israelites.  Solomon  acted  not  like 
unto  Pharaoh  (Ex.  ii.  23),  he  laid  no  insupporta¬ 
ble  burdens  upon  his  people,  but  permits  va¬ 
riety  in  the  work,  and  Israel  itself  undertakes  it 
without  murmurs  or  complaints.  How  high  do 
these  Israelites,  stand  above  so  many  Christian 
communities,  who  constantly  object  or  murmur 
when  they  are  about  to  undertake  any  labor  for 
their  temple,  or  must  needs  bring  a  sacrifice 
of  money  or  time.  (2)  Heathen  (Ps.  xxii.  29 ;  vide 
Historical  and  Ethical ).  Jew  and  heathen  to¬ 
gether  must  build  the  temple  of  God,  according  to 
divine  decree— a  prophetic  anticipation  of  fact  as 
set  forth  Eph.  ii.  14,  19-22;  iii.  4-6. — Seiler:  The 
great  preparations  of  Solomon  must  naturally  re¬ 
mind  us  or  the  far  greater  preparations  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  God  has  made  for  the  building  of  the 
spiritual  temple  of  the  New  Testament  How  many 
thousand  faitliftil  laborers,  how  many  wise  and  good 
men,  has  he  placed  in  every  known  part  of  the 
world ;  how  has  he  furnished  them  with  wisdom 
and  many  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  great 
work  of  the  glorious  building  may  be  completed ! 

.  .  ,  0  God  l  do  thou  still  prosper  thy  work  1 
Help  the  faithful  workers  in  thy  Church,  that  they 
may  enlighten  many  men  to  thy  glorification,  Ac. — 
Richter:  Well  for  us  if  we  serve  the  true  Solomon 
in  the  preparations  for  His  eternal  temple.  But 
still  better  is  it  if  we  sre  ourselves  prepared  as 
living  stones  to  shine  forever  in  the  living  temple 
(l  Pet  ii  45). 
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B. — The  accomplishment  of  the  "building  qf  the  Temple. 
Chap.  YL  1-38. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth1  year  after  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon’s 
reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month,  that  *  he  began  to 

2  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  the  house  which  king  Solomon 
built  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  length  thereof  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the 

8  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits ,*  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits.  And  the 
porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house,  twenty  cubits  was  the  length  thereof! 

4  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof 
before  the  house.  And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow  lights  [with 
fixed  lattices 4]. 

6  And  against  the  wall  of  the  house  he  built  chambers  *  round  about,  against 
the  walls  of  the  house  round  about,  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle :  and 

6  he  made  chambers  round  about.  The  nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits 
broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  was  seven  cubits 
broad :  for  without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made  narrowed  rests  round 

7  about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  And 
the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither :  *  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of 

8  iron  heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building.  The  door  for  the  middle1 
chamber  was  in  the  right  6ide  of  the  house :  and  they  went  up  with  winding 

9  stairs  into  the  middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third.  So  he  built 
the  house,  and  finished  it ;  and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of 

10  cedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against  all  the  house,  five  cubits  high  :  and 
they  rested  on  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar. 

11, #  12  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  Solomon,  saying,  Concerning 
this  house  which  thou  art  in  building,  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  exe¬ 
cute  my  judgments,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  in  them ;  then  will  I 

13  perform  my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David  thy  father:  And  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel. 

14, 15  So  Solomon  built  the  house,  and  finished  it.  And  he  built  the  walls  of  the 
house  within  with  boards  of  cedar,  both  [from]  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  [unto] 
the  walls  *  of  the  ceiling :  and  he  covered  them  on  the  inside  with  wood,  and  cov- 

16  ered  the  floor  of  the  house  with  planks  of  fir.  And  he  built  twenty  cubits  on  the 
sides  of  the  house,  both  [from]  the  floor  and  [unto]  the  walls  with  boards  of 
cedar :  he  even  built  them  for  it  within,  even  for  the  oracle,  even  for  the  most 

17  holy  place.  And  the  house,  that  is ,  the  temple  before it,  was  forty  cubits  long. 

18  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers :  all 

19  was  cedar ;  there  was  no  stone  seen.11  And  the  oracle  he  prepared  in  the  house 

20  within,  to  set  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  the  ora¬ 
cle  in  the  forepart  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and 
twenty  cubits  in  the  height  thereof :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  ;  and  so 

21  covered  the  altar  which  was  of  cedar  [overlaid  the  altar  with  cedar.1*]  So  Solo¬ 
mon  overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure  gold  :  and  he  made,  a  partition  by  the 

22  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle  ;  ana  he  overlaid  it  with  gold.  And  the  whole 
house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  until  he  had  finished  all  the  house :  also  the  whole 
altar  that  was  by  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold. 11 

23  And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubiins  of  olive  tree,  each  ten  cubits 

24  high.  And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and  five  cubits  the  other 
wing  of  the  cherub :  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost 

25  part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits.  And  the  other  cherub  was  teu  cubits :  both 

26  the  cherubims  were  of  one  measure  and  one  size  [form].  The  height  of  the  one 
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97  cherub  t oas  ten  cubits,  and  so  was  it  of  the  other  cherub.  And  he  set  the 
cherubims  within  the  inner  house :  and  they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the 
cherubims,  so  that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the 
other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall ;  and  their  wings  touched  one  another  in 

28,  29  the  midst  of  the  house.  And  he  overlaid  the  cherubims  with  gold.  And  he 
carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubims 

30  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers,  within  and  without.14  And  the  floor  of  the 
house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  within  and  without.14 

31  And  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle  he  made  doors  of  olive  tree :  the  lintel  and 

32  side-posts  were  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  The  two  doors  also  were  of  olive  tree ;  and 
he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of  cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread  gold  upon  the  cherubims,  and  upon  the 

33  palm  trees.1*  So  also  made  he  for  the  door  of  the  temple  posts  of  olive  tree,  a 

34  fourth  part  of  the  wall.  And  the  two  doors  were  of  fir  tree :  the  two  leaves  of 
the  one  door  were  folding,  and  the  two  leaves 14  of  the  other  door  were  folding. 

35  And  he  carved  thereon  cherubims  aud  palm  trees  and  open  flowers :  and  cov¬ 
ered  [overlaid]  them  with  gold  fitted  upon  the  carved  work. 

36  Aud  he  built  the  inner  court  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of 
cedar  beams. 

37  In  the  fourth  year  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

38  laid,  in  the  month  Zif :  and  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  w  the 
eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  throughout  all  the  parts  thereof,  aud  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was  he  seven  years  in  building  it. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


*  Ver.  1. — [The  Sept  here  read  fortieth  instead  of  eightieth— for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  In  the  com¬ 
parison  of  this  date  with  Acts  xfil.  20  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  best  critical  editors,  following  the  MSS.  K  ,  A,  B,  G, 
etc,  adopt  the  reading  which  places  the  words  tax  fitri.  r m.vra  after,  Instead  of  before,  the  clause  a*  •rcatt'  mpaxoaiotf 
at  vcmjcorrau  so  that  the  passage  has  no  longer  any  chronological  bearing  upon  the  statement  of  the  te.vt. 

*  Ver.  1.— [The  Vat.  Sept,  here  interpoeea  the  omitted  versea  17,  IS  of  the  last  chapter,  and  immediately  subjoin* 

verses  87, 83  of  the  present  chapter.  In  the  former  verses  both  recensions  have  transformed  \p,  buildert,  into  \)3| 

«PM. 

*  Ver.  2.— [The  missing  H&K  oubit  Is  supplied  lu  five  MSS.,  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  The  Vat  Sept  changes  the  last 

dimension  to  25  Instead  of  80  cubits.  The  Alex,  follows  the  Heb..  which  must  be  right,  since  all  the  dimensions  art 
.exactly  double  those  of  the  tabernacle,  the  proportions  being  carefully  preserved. 

4  Ver.  4.-[D'DDK  D'Dp$  \$>n.  The  VV.  have  been  much  at  a  loss  in  translating  this  expression.  The  ChafcL, 

Vulg.  (fentetras  obliqua*\  and  Syr_  apparently  Intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  window*  like  those  in  the  thick  wall  of  * 
Gothic  structure,  or  the  loop-holes  of  a  fortification,  narrow  on  the  outside  and  spreading  within.  Such  may  be  the  sens* 
of  the  A.  V.  But  the  meaning  given  in  the  Ex  eg.  Com.  mutt  be  the  true  one.  D^Dpt?  moans  only  beams,  crosa>piooes  J 

and  D*DDK>  from  DDK ,  to  shut  close,  means  closed,  and  so  fixed. 

•  Ver.  5.— For  the  k’tib  J the  k'ri  has  in  each  case  which  is  doubtless  right,  sinoe  the  word  has  her* 

another  than  the  nsual  sense  (Thenius).— Bfihr.  [Kell  considers  that  the  mams,  form  denotes  the  whole  wing  of  these  stories; 
the  /am.  the  single  story  of  this  wing. 

•  Ver.  7.-[rU3J  $BD  iTD^  J3K  to  built  of u  all  unviolated  atones  of  the  quarry."  KelL 

»  Ver.  8.— In  piece  of  n^PPin  must  necessarily  be  read  (</.  ver.  6)  iWinnn ,  as  Exek.  xlL  T  stands,  and  the  .Tar. 

gum  and  the  Sept  have  read  (Bfittchor,  Ewald,  Merx,  Thenius).— Bahr.  [There  is  no  various  reading  of  the  Ileb.  MSS„  and 
the  construction  indicated  by  the  text  as  it  stands  is  sufficiently  clear:  the  lower  tier  of  chambers  being  easily  provided  for 
by  doors,  nothing  is  sold  of  the  entrance  to  them ;  but  there  was  a  winding  stairway  from  the  ground,  with  a  door  at  Its 
foot  leading  to  the  middle  chambers,  and  thence  to  the  third  story.  Exek.  xlL  7  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bearing  on 
the  point  in  qursMoo. 

■  Ver.  11.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  here  verses  11-14. 

•  Ver.  15^-Thc  true  reading,  according  to  9  Chron.  Hi.  7,  is  here  ssln  ver.  16  fillip  [beams]  not  fiil'p  [walls]  (Tho- 
alua,  Kell). — Bihr.  [Accordingly  our  author  translates  by  Balkon,  supported  iu  this  by  the  8ept  The  emendation  of  the  text 
(for  which  there  ia  no  manuscript  authority)  la  required  by  the  author's  conception  of  the  construction  of  the  as  80 

cubits  high  in  the  Interior.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  the  height  of  the  oedar  wainscoting  in  ver.  16  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  20  cubits,  sod  yet  no  atone  was  seen  (ver.  IS).  If  now  a  chamber  above  is  supposed,  no  emendation  la  neces¬ 
sary  here,  and  verses  16  and  18  become  consistent.  The  wainscoting  was  carried  up  20  cubits  to  where  the  ceiling  met 
the  walls,  and  above  this  the  44  walls  of  the  celling"  or  of  ttau  room  above  were  left  Dare.  A  space  of  two  cubits  Is  thus 
left  for  the  windows,  and  acoesa  to  the 44  upper  room  "  may  have  been  had  from  the  porch.  2  Chron. .Hi.  7  does  not  decide 
this  point.  In  ver.  16  the  words  44  from  the  oeiliug,"  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  previous  verse,  lu  any  case  the  A.  V.  is 
Certainly  wrong  lu  covering  the  floor  (which  was  of  fir,  ver.  15)  with  oedar. 

*•  Ver.  17.— The  at  the  cad  of  ver.  17  ia  to  be  understood  either  adverbially,  before  (De  Wet to),  or  adjectivially 
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mmttftsr  (Bwali,  Kail),  wmUm  -wfCh  Tbaoftu*,  ipen  the  aotberttj  of  the  Sept,  we  eoppoee  that  V3f*J  bee  kite*  out 
*That  U  the  (*a-*al1ed)  Bestial  before  the  Deblr *  Upon  the  figure*  upon  the  coder,  Ter.  M  $q~,  eee  on  Ter.  19.  In  tot 
19  IjinZt  ie  boa oe  to  be  nndenteod  that  the  Deblr  was  between  the  Heehal  and  the  aide  etruotnre.  The  dlAcmlt  word* 

TZWH  %>S>^  i  rer.  99,  Theofne  wifi  hare  removed  from  the  text  peremptorily,  aa  a  glow  placed  here  from  ver.  IT, 

altboagh  they  are  tn  *31  MSS.  and  andent  TV.  Kell  explains  ,  with  Klmohi,  for  the  noun  »  occurring  also 

In  oer.  tdcathe  Inner,  fawaad.  With  *WD »  the  aame  gold  ia  deaignated  which  in  Ex.  xxr.  11  «g.  ia  called  i  and 

tn  9  Chron.  Hi.  8  Dto  (V nig.  *•  jwrieefcnnmWBihr. 

11  Ver.  18.— {The  vat.  Sept  omits  rer.  1& 
l*  Ver.  99.— [bee  Bfteg.  com. 

w  Ver.  91— {Tbe  Sept  omit  the  last  dense  of  this  Terse,  and  throughout  this  whole  description  emit  many  alanaw 
end  modify  others. 

14  Ver.  99.— [That  is  in  the  Holy  ef  Holies,  and  in  the  holy  plaoe,  a a  the  author  notes  in  bis  translation. 

44  Ver.  81— [The  author,  ia  his  translation,  adds:  **  and  ©rer  the  open  flower*."  The  Vulg.  has  dewtero*— F.  6.] 

14 Ver.  84. — Instead  of  ( mnet  here  neee— artly  he  read,  with  the  Sept,  O^Ty  whkh  etanda  immediately 
before— Bdhr. 


FBELDfOTAET  09SBBV  ATIOSOL 

The  account  of  Solomon's  temple,  before  ns, 
together  with  the  continuation  in  chap.  vii.  13-51, 
k  the  oldest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  in  our  possession.  Hence  all  knowledge  of 
this  world-historical  building  must  adhere  to  it 
and  found  itself  upon  it  Next  to  it  is  the  parallel 
account  in  2  Chron.  iiu,  iv.,  which  agrees  with  it  in 
all  essential  particulars,  and,  as  indeed  the  most 
recent  criticism  acknowledges,  comes  from  an 
ancient  source,  perhaps  from  the  Bame  with  our 
own  here.  Although  si gnificantiy  briefer,  it  gives, 
nevertheless,  some  supplementary  details  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  which  is  undoubted,  and  which  deserve 
all  consideration.  In  addition  to  these  two  histor¬ 
ical  accounts,  there  is  also  the  delineation  in  “  vi¬ 
sion  ”  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap.  xL  sq.\  which 
indeed  is  very  explicit  in  respect  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  its  measurement  In  an  earlier  period 
this  delineation  was  regarded  as  an  essential  cora- 

Sletion  and  explanation  of  the  historical  accounts ; 

iter  this  was  abandoned,  because  the  prophet 
himself  repeatedly  explains  it  as  44  a  vision  "  (chap. 
xL  2 ;  xliii.  2,  3) ;  but  most  recently  it  has  again 
been  claimed  that  “  it  is  a  description  which,  upon 
the  whole,  differs  only  slightly  and  immaterially 
from  the  temple  before  the  exile  "  (Thenius).  And 
the  reason  assigned  is  twofold:  the  one  k  the 
style  of  the  description,  “  thoroughly  jejune,  de¬ 
ficient  in  all  taste,  giving  single  measurements  even 
to  the  width  of  the  doors  and  the  strength  of  the 
walls,” — the  other  is  the  object  of  it,  which  was, 
according  to  diap.  xliii.  10,  11,  that  “the  temple 
(then  destroyed)  should  be  rebuilt  according  to 
Ezekiel's  model.”  To  this,  however,  it  must  be 
objected,  (a)  That  the  statement  of  the  numbers  and 
the  measure  of  tlie  foundation,  extending  itself  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  instead  of  taking  away 
from  the  description  the  character  of  a  vision, 
rather  confirms  St  The  exact  measuring  off  and 
bounding  according  to  definite  numbers  and  mea- 
sureraeuts  is,  as  has  been  fully  shown  in  my  Sym¬ 
bol#  dee  Mosaischen  Eultus  (L  j.  127  sq.),  the  first 
requisite  for  every  space  and  structure  which  has 
an  higher,  divine  destination,  and  imparts  thereto 
the  impress  of  the  divine.  Hence,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  holy  places  and  buildings  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  measurement  and  numbers  are  so 
carefully  given,  and  especially  in  the  visions  which 
ooncern  the  one  divine  edifloe,  ever  first  a  heavenly 
being,  a  “  man  with  a  measuring-chain  appears, 
who  measures  off  everything ”  (Ezek.  xL  3,  5; 
xivil  3 ;  Zech.  it  6 ;  Rev.  xL  1 ;  xxi  15).  The  more 


the  measuring  goes  into  detail,  so  much  the  more 
is  the  whole  pronounced  to  be  out  and  out  divine. 
(b)  In  general  it  contradicts  the  being  and  nature 
or  a  vision  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pure  build¬ 
ing-description  or  an  architectonic  direction.  But 
here,  it  must  be  added  that  it  contains  phases 
which  do  not  admit  of  execution  in  reality,  as,  e.  gn 
the  great  stream  flowing  from  the  temple  empty¬ 
ing  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Kzek.  xlvii.  1-12).  If 
the  purpose  of  the  entire  delineation  had  been  to . 
serve  as  a  building-direction  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  temple  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
it  would  be  inexplicable  that  it  should  have  been 
disregarded  as  well  by  Zerubbabel  as  later  by 
Herod,  (e)  As  little  as  the  delineation  is  purely 
historical,  just  as  little  also  is  it,  as  many  have 
supposed,  a  mere  picture  of  the  fancy.  Rather, 
41  as  Ezekiel  elsewhere  loves  the  finishing  out  of 
long  allegories  (see  chap,  xvl  23),  so  also  we  have 
here  a  very  extended  symbolical  representation 
prophetically  delivered  by  him  ”  (Havernick,  Com- 
mentor,  s.  623;  cf.  Umbreit,  Commentar ,  s.  257). 
Certainly  it  rests  upon  an  historical  basis,  yet  not 
upon  the  temple  as  originally  built  by  Solomon, 
but  upon  it  after  many  additions  and  alterations, 
as  it  existed  just  before  the  captivity.  Yet  it  is 
and  must  remain  a  vision,  and,  as  such,  it  has  an 
ideal  character,  from  which  every  effort  to  sepa¬ 
rate  with  oertainty  the  historical  basis  is  futile 
(comp.  Winer,  R.-  W.-B.,  ii.  s.  570).  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  in  the  inquiry  upon  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  only  the  most  cautious  use  of  Ezekiel's 
description  should  be  made,  and  in  no  case  k  a 
votum  decessivum  due  it 

Besides  the.  biblical  accounts,  ws  have  from 
antiquity  only  tliat  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  viil.  3),  of 
which,  however,  Le  Clerc  properly  says:  templum 
ctdificaL ,  quale  animo  conceperat ,  non  quale  legerat  a 
Salomons  conditunu  As  he  is  not  wholly  trust¬ 
worthy  about  the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  he 
is  still  less  in  matters  of  antiquity ;  particularly 
44  when  he  enters  upon  special  descriptions,  and 
claims  to  communicate  detailed  incidents,  and  mea¬ 
surements  of  heights  and  size,  we  are  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  ” 
(Robinson's  Palestine,  voL  i.  p.  277).  In  no  in¬ 
stance  does  he  deserve  confidence  when  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  biblical  accounts,  and  that 
which  he  adds,  as,  e,  g.,  the  levelling  of  Moriah  and 
the  surrounding  it  with  a  wall,  he  did  not  derive 
from  good  ancient  sources.  Just  as  untrustworthy 
are  tiie  statements  of  the  later  rabbins  (comp.  Ted- 
mudischen  Traktat  Mxddoth ,  t.  e.,  Measure,  Mai- 
raonides,  Jak.  Jehuda  Leo,  and  others),  since  they 
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almost  exclusively  refer  to  the  temple  of  Herod, 
wliich  was  very  different  from  that  of  Solomon, 
and  mingle  both  together,  as  also  with  that  of 

RsekieL 

The  Christian  literature  respecting  our  temple 
hr  not  insignificant  The  older  essays  from  .the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  like  those  of  Yillalpando,  Lun- 
dius,  B.  Lamy,  and  others,  embrace  the  Ezekilian 
and  Herodian  temples,  without  distinguishing 
sharply  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 
From  the  designs  adduced  by  them,  executed  in 
Greco-Roman  style,  it  is  dear  that  their  results 
are  totally  untenable.  While,  up  to  a  given  time, 
men  believed  that  they  must  represent  the  temple 
to  have  been  as  grand  and  splendid  as  possible,  in 
the  period  of  the  M  illumination  ”  ( Anfkldrung ),  they 
fen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  made  K  as 
small,  unsightly,  and  insignificant  as  possible 
(J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  others).  But  subse¬ 
quently  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  historical, 
biblical  account,  and  a  simple  adherence  to  it 
(Warnekros,  Bauer,  and  others).  The  treatise 
composed  by  Hirt,  simply  in  the  interests  of 
archaeology  and  art-history  (Der  Tempel  Salomo'a 
mil  drei  Kupfertafebn,  Berlin,  1809),  gave  occasion 
to  later  and  more  exact  researches,  in  pure  archae¬ 
ological  and  historico-msthetic  interests.  Here¬ 
upon  followed  the  Inquiries  by  J.  Fr.  Von  Meyer 
LBibddeutungen,  1812,  and  Blatter  fur  hohere  Wahr- 
heit,  IX.  and  XL) ;  Stiegliiz  (  Oeschichte  der  Baukunet 
HQrnberg,  1827);  Gruneisen  (Revision  d.  jungstm 
Forschungen  ub.  dm  Salom  TempeL  KunstbL 
1831);  Kopp  ( Der  Tempel  Salome's,  Stuttgart, 
1839,  mil  Abbild.) ;  Kell  ( Der  Tempel  Salome's . 
Dorpat,  1839);  Kugler  ( Kunstgesch .,  Berlin,  1841) ; 
Schnaase  (Antiq.  Bemerk  uber  dm  Salom,  Tempel 
in  der  Gesch,  der  bild.  Kitnste  I.,  Duesekl.  1843); 
Romberg  and  Steeger  (Gesch,  der  Baukunet  Leip¬ 
zig,  1844);  Mere  (Bemerk  uber  dm  Tempel  Salome's. 
KunstbL  1844);  my  treatise :  Der  Salom,  Tempel  mil 
BerucksichL  seines  Verhaltn.  zur  hex l  Archilektur 
€berhaupt.  Karlsruhe,  1848);  Thenius  (das  vor- 
exthsche  Jerusalem  u,  dessm  Tempel,  mil  Abbild. ,  im 
Oommentar  zu  dm  Buchem  dir  Kbnige,  Leipzig, 
1849) ;  Winer  (R-  W.-B.  Tsmpel  s»  Jerusalem, 
Leipzig,  1848);  Evald  (die  heiligen  und  konig - 
lichen  Bauien  Salomo'a  in  der  Gesch,  Israels  Uk 
Gottingen,  1853);  Unruh  (das  alts  Jerusalem  und 
seine  Bamoerke.  Langensalza,  1861);  Merz  (Tempel 
m  Jerusalem  in  Herzogs  R,  Bncyclepddie  XT, 
Gotha,  1862). 

[For  the  archaeology  and  topography  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  see  also  Robinson’s  Palestine,  voL  L  p.  280- 
880.  Barclay,  J,  T.,  The  City  of  the  Great  King, 
Philadelphia,  1898.  Walter  Merriam  Editor,  The 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  Ac.,  by  Cap!  Wilson,  R.  B., 
sod  Gap!  Warren,  R.  E  Heir  York,  Appleton  A 
1871.  Part  L  iik-viii.  and  xiL,  also  Part  IL 
H.] 


EXE6ETI0AL  AND  CBITIOAL. 

Ter.  1.  And  It  come  to  peas  In  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eightieth  year,  Ac.  This  chronological 
statement,  the  first  which  occurs  in  Scripture  for 
the  determination  of  an  entire  period,  has  given 
much  occupation  to  the  older  chronologists,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  the 
hook  of  the  Judges  and  with  Acts  xiiL  20.  The 
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Septuagint  also  has  440  instead  of  480.  It  one 
add  together  the  chronological  figures  of  the  book 
of  the  Judges,  the  result  is,  for  the  period  of  the 
judges  alone  410  years,  to  which  must  be  added 
65  for  Moees  and  Joehua,  60  for  Saul  and  David, 
and  4  for  Solomon,  so  that  there  are  539  years  in 
alL  According  to  Acts  xiiL,  the  period  of  the 
judges  embraced  about  450  years;  65  for  Moses 
and  Joshua,  40  for  Saul  (rer.  21),  40  for  David,  ami 
4  for  Solomon  reckoned  in,  would  give  in  all  599 
years.  Still  farther,  Josephus,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  building  of  the  temple  ( Antiq,  viii  3,  1), 
instead  of  480  gives  592  years;  and  in  two 
other  places  (Antiq.  xx.  10 ;  Contra  Apion,  n.  2) 
612  years.  Most  recently  Lepsius  and  Bunsen 
have  used  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  chronology 
against  the  number  480,  and  have  sought  to  prove 
at  length,  that  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  some  three 
hundred  and  odd  years.  Finally,  Berthean  and 
Bottcher  maintain,  with  reference  to  1  Chron.  vi 
35  sq,,  where  the  generations  of  the  high-priests 
from  Aaron  to  Ahimnz,  a  contemporary  of  David, 
are  given,  the  number  480  is  the  sum-total  of 
twelve  generations)  40  years  to  the  generation 
(40  x  12=480);  consequently  there  is  no  chrono¬ 
logically  exact,  but  rather  a  probable,  round  num¬ 
ber.  Uncertain  and  doubtful,  all  things  considered, 
as  the  statement  of  the  text  may  seem,  wo  must 
nevertheless,  with  Ewald  (Gesch,  Israels,  il  s,  488 
rg.),  Winer  (R.-  W.-B  it.  s,  327),  Thenius  (Csmmem 
tar,  s.  56-68),  and  Roach  (das  Datum  des  Tempettmuet 
im  Erstm  Buche  der  Konige,  Studimu.  KriWcen,  1868, 
iv.  s.  7 12-742)  adhere  to  it  because,  (a)  the  precision 
of  the  statement  is  a  voucher  for  its  accuracy. 
Not  only  is  the  whole  number  of  the  years  given, 
but  also  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  even  the 
month  itself;  and  since  after  the  captivity  the 
months  had  other  names,  in  erder  that  the  month 
itself  might  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other,  to  the 
name  Zif  (IT)  it  is  expressly  added,  “  which  is  the 
second  month.”  In  all  Scripture  there  is  no  chro¬ 
nological  statement  more  carefully  prepared ;  and 
hence,  if  any  one  can  claim  authority,  it  is  this. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  correct  it  by  others 
more  or  less  vaguely  and  generally  acknowledged, 
but  we  are  justified,  on  the  contrary,  in  consider¬ 
ing  it  aa  the  standard  for  the  rest.  This  holds  es¬ 
pecially  (b)  in  reference  to  the  chronological  figures 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  which  are  not  critim 
ally  and  historically  above  all  suspicion,  and  can¬ 
not  be  added  together  limply,  but  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  contemporaneous  in  part,  and  standing 
side  by  tide,  even  if  it  be  not  demonstrably  clear 
in  how  far,  and  with  what  particular  numbers, 
this  must  be  done.  Compare  the  different  attempts 
at  a  proof  by  Keil  (Dorptische  Beitrdge,  ii  s.  303  sq^> 
and  on  Judges  in.  7),  Tiele  (Chronologic  des  A*  £ 
s.  64),  Werner  CRudewach's  Zeitschrift,  1844,  iiL  and 
1845,  i-X  and  Cassel  (Das  Buck  der  Richter  im  Bo 
bskoerk,  Emt  s,  xvi).  (c)  The  number  450  (Acts 
xiiL  20)  is  not  given  as  chronologically  precise*  but 
only  as  approximate  (tg),  and  nothing  can  b#  de¬ 
termined  by  it*  The  numbers  of  the  period  of 
the  judges  appear  simply  to  be  added  together  in  it* 
and  the  40  years  of  Eli  also  (1  Sam.  iv.  18)  are 
oomputed  with  it  (d)  The  statements  of  Josephus 
can  all  the  less  be  taken  into  aooount,  since  he 
contradicts  himself  and  gives  at  one  time  692,  and 

♦[See on  this  verse  Laomravs's  text  on  the  authority  « $ 
A,  B"  0,  which  removes  the  chronological  difficulty.  Qf 
Tsattualemd  Qrammmtisal  on  ver.lv— B.  H.} 
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at  the  other  612.  The  first  number,  adopted  also 
by  the  Chinese  Jews,  rests  doubtless  upon  the  rab¬ 
binic  notion  that  in  the  480  years  those  only  are 
to  be  reckoned  in  which  Israel  was  under  Israel- 
itish  judges,  and  that  those  on  the  other  hand  are 
to  be  thrown  out  (amounting  in  all  to  111),  when 
the  nation  was  subject  to  foreign  heathen  rulers — 
480+111=591.  This  conception  of  the  matter  is 
destitute  of  all  proof.  The  reason  for  the  number 
612  is  unknown,  (r)  The  calling  in  question  of 
the  number  480  upon  the  ground  of  the  Egyptian 
or  of  the  Assyrian  chronology,  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  this  chronology  is  assured,  which, 
it  is  known,  is  by  no  means  the 'case,  and  which 
can  only  be  restored  through  a  series  of  combina¬ 
tions  and  of  unproved  hypotheses.  How  feebly 
the  definite  statement  of  our  text  can  be  attacked 
by  it,  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely  shown 
by  Rosch  on  the  place.  (/)  The  reading  of  the 
Bept  (440  instead  of  480)  is  not  supported  by  any 
ancient  version  or  MS.,  and  rests  either  upon  the 
confounding  of  the  sign  B=80  with  D=*0,  or  upon 
some  peculiar  and  even  arbitrary  reckoning.  (?) 
The  view  that  480  is  the  product  of  12  x  40,  is  in¬ 
admissible,  because  in  that  event  the  four  years 
of  Solomon's  reign  are  not  in  the  estimate,  and 
must  be  added  to  the  480  years,  while  in  fact  they 
are  included  within  them.  Had  the  reckoning  been 
made  according  to  generations,  the  author  would 
have  written  484.  Apart  from  this,  twelve  gene¬ 
rations  are  supplied  us  from  1  Chron.  vL  only  when 
Aaron  himself,  who,  according  to  Exod.  vii.  7 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  38  sq.t  was  eighty-three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  is  taken 
into  the  account.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that 
m  the  computation  of  long  periods  of  time  human 
age  is  regularly  set  down  at  forty  years.  As  Mo¬ 
ses  was  120  years,  Aaron  123,  Joshua  110,  Eli  98, 
Ac.,  and  generally,  a  great  age  was  then  usual, 
the  average  of  human  life  must  certainly  be  placed 
higher  than  at  forty  years.  Comp.  Thenius. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  house  which  king  Solomon, 
Ac.  The  place  where  the  temple  was  built,  was, 
according  to  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  Mount  Moriah  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  sq.),  which  our  author  presupposes 
as  sufficiently  known.  [The  uneven  rock  of  Mo¬ 
riah  had  to  be  levelled,  and  the  inequalities  filled  by 
immense  substructions  of  “  great  stones,”  “costly 
stones,”  “  hewed  stones.”  Stanley,  Jewish  Church. 
— - E.  H.J  In  vers.  2-10  the  measurement  and  sin¬ 
gle  portions  of  the  structure  are  given.  The  mea¬ 
surements  are  determined  according  to  the  cubit, 
and  indeed  the  older  (2  Chron.  iii.  3),  which  The¬ 
nius  reckons  at  one  foot  six  inches  Rhenish,  and 
one  foot  four  inches  Paris,  measure  [.=  1  foot  six 
inches  Eng.  measure].  Here,  and  in  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  statements,  they  refer  to  the  interior  spaces. 
The  component  parts  of  the  structure  are  the 
house,  the  porch,  and  the  “  chambers  round  about  ” 
(Umbau).  The  first  is  the  building  proper,  to 
which  both  others  are  attached  as  additional  and 
subsidiary.  The  whole  was  situated  according  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  The  front,  or  entrance- 
side,  was  towards  the  east,  the  rear  wall  was  to¬ 
wards  the  west,  the  two  sides  towards  the  south 
and  north  (1  Kings  vii.  39;  Ezek.  viil  16),  which 
also  was  the  position  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
18  $q.;  xxxvl  33  sq.).  The  main  building,  the 

house  Oran),  was  built  of  thick  stone  walls  (vers. 
6,  7,  and  had  within  two  compartments :  the  front 


is  called  in  ver.  S  “the  temple  of  the  horn*” 
(man  Sa'nX  aQd  the  rear,  in  ver.  5,  “  the  oracle  n 
(YTin).  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic, 
to  be  large,  high  (2  Chron.  iii  6),  hence  the  front 
compartment  was  “  the  great  house  ”  (^"13 n  JYan) 

in  contradistinction  with  the  rear,  which  was  the 
shorter  half,  and  also  lower.  The  Vulg.,  after  Je¬ 
rome,  translates  the  word  YY1  by  oraculum,  u 

oracuH  sedes,  and  the  Lex.  CyriUi  explains  the  6af$lp 
of  the  Sept  by  xpV^aTUJTVPlov>  It  is,  however, 
not  derived  from  YFI  =  to  speak,  but  from  1Y1 

in  its  primary  signification  =  to  adjoin,  to  follow 
after  (comp.  Dietrich  in  Gesen.),  and  signifies,  also, 
simply  the  compartment  in  the  rear,  following  upon 
the  large  room.  The  windows  which  the  house 
had  (ver.  4),  were  certainly  placed  high,  where  it 
overtopped  the  “  chambers  round  about  ”  (Umbau) 
with  their  three  stories.  How  many  windows 
there  were,  whether  upon  all  the  four  sides  of  the 
house,  or  only  upon  three,  or  only  upon  the  two 
length-walls,  we  do  not  gather  from  the  text.  The 
designs  of  Thenius  and  Keil  place  them  all  around 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  where 
the  porch  was.  Nor  is  the  size  of  the  windows 
given,  but  it  is  added  D'DBK  D'Dp&S  l  not 

“  wide  within,  narrow  without  ”  (Luther,  after  the 
Chald.),  but  “windows  with  closed  beams,  t. 
windows  the  lattice  of  which  could  not  be  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure  as  in  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses,  2  Kings  xiii.  17 ;  Dan.  vi.  11  ”  (Keil).  The 
lattice  consisted  of  strong  cross-pieces,  and  not  of 
wickerwork.  The  window-opening  may  have  been, 
certainly,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Chaldee 
and  of  the  rabbins,  inasmuch  as  the  walls  were 
very  thick,  wider  on  the  inside  than  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  windows  of  Egyptian 
buildings,  and  answers  for  the  purposes  of  admit¬ 
ting  light  and  air,  and  of  letting  off  smoke,  only 
there  is  nothing,  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

Vers.  3-4.  And  the  porch  before  the  temple 

of  the  house,  Ac.  As  the  word  comes  from 

,  i. «.,  to  go  before,  it  signifies  also  a  projection : 
but  we  are  not,  as  in  1  Kings  vii.  6,  where  Y"n©£n 

(pillars)  is  expressly  added,  to  represent  it  as  a 
portico  or  a  colonnade.  It  stretched  across  the 
entire  facade  of  the  house,  and  its  length  was 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  house,  viz.,  20  cubits. 
Its  breadth,  x.  its  depth,  measured  10  cubits. 
The  text  does  not  mention  the  height,  but  2  Chron. 
iii  4  gives  it  at  120  cubits,  which  is  certainly  in¬ 
correct  ;  for,  as  Thenius  properly  remarks,  (1)  “  a 
structure  of  this  sort  could  not  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  an  ,  but  must  have  been  called  a 
(tower);  (2)  the  chimney-like  proportions: 

20,  10,  120,  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  (the  no¬ 
tion  of)  the  pylon  of  a  temple,  but  are  also  stati¬ 
cally  impossible.  [If  it  were  but  10  cubits  (15 
feet)  deep,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  120  cubits  (180  feet)  high:  and  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Ferguson  that  the  height  refers  to  a  “  super¬ 
structure  on  the  temple,”  would  make  the  temple 
itself  a  very  grotesque  building.  See  the  art, 
however,  on  the  Temple  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
die  Bible,  vol  iv.  New  York,  1870. — E.  H.]  From 
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these  considerations  we  cannot,  with  justice,  sup¬ 
pose  the  chronicler  to  be  guilty  of  arbitrary  exag¬ 
geration,  but  we  must  rather  suspect  the  text  of 
corruption,  which  is  all  the  more  probable,  since 
the  verse  in  question  bears  even  elsewhere  marks 
of  corruption.”  According  to  v.  Meyer’s  probable 

conjecture,  instead  of  HKD,  we  should 

read:  D'lB'P  ITlOtf,  £  «•»  20  cubits  (in  Ezek.  xlii. 
16  also,  whether  the  reading  be  or  JVND  is 
uncertain).  The  latter  is  adopted  by  the  Syr.,  the 
Arab.,  and  the  Sept.  (Cod.  Alexand.).  Thenius 
and  Bertheau  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  as 

the  house  was  30  cubits  high,  the  sign  *5=30  was 
originally  in  the  text,  but  tliat  through  the  oblite¬ 
ration  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  letter  it  became 
3=20.  And  certainly,  in  behalf  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  30  cubits  high,  we  may  urge,  in 
part,  the  absence  of  any  statement  of  the  height 
in  our  text,  which  is  the  more  easily  explicable  if 
the  height  ol  the  “  porch  ”  and  of  the  temple  were 
the  same,  and,  in  part,  the  circumstance  that  the 
side-building  was  20  cubits  high  on  the  outside, 
consequently  the  “  porch  ”  would  not  have  been 
especially  distinctive  or  prominent  had  it  been  of 
the  same  height  (Keil).  That  the  “porch”  had 
thick  stone  enclosure- walls  with  a  wide  entrance 
(Thenius),  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  obscure 
passage  of  Kzek.  xli.  26;  still  less  is  the  view  es¬ 
tablished  that  each  side-wall  had  a  window.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  **  porch  ”  had  only  side-walls 
and  a  ceiling,  but  to  have  been  entirely  open  in 
front,  so  that  windows  were  unnecessary.  The 
extremely  inadequate  description  of  the  “  porch,” 
contrasted  with  the  very  careful  description  of  the 
house  and  of  both  its  compartments,  can  only  be 
founded  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  belong  especially, 
or  as  an  integral  part,  to  the  sanctuary,  but  was 
only  a  subordinate  addition  thereto. 

Yer.  5.  And  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
he  built,  Ac.  The  word  comes  from 

sterner e,  to  spread  or  strew  something  for  a  Jbed, 
and  means  literally  stratum ,  a  bed  (Ps.  lxiii.  6; 
Job  xvii.  13).  Symmachus  renders  it  by  Kara - 
arpufia.  So  tins  building  was  very  properly  called, 
because  it  spread  itself  out  against  the  lower  half 
of  the  house  30  cubits  high,  and,  as  it  were,  lay 
upon  it  is  gen.  com.  and  stands  as  collective 

masculine  in  vers.  5  and  10,  of  the  whole  of  the 
side-structure  (“chambers”),  but  it  is  feminine  in 
ver.  6,  when  the  single,  or  three  stories  of  the 
same,  one  over  the  other,  are  mentioned  (see  Gesen. 
on  the  word).  The  HX  before  fiyvp  is  scarcely  the 

sign  of  the  accus.,  “  reaching  to  the  walls  ”  (Keil), 
but  a  preposition,  and  defines  more  particularly 

the  preceding  *pj> — as  indeed  both  preposi¬ 
tions  elsewhere  are  synonymous  (comp.  Ps.  iv.  7 
with  lxvii.  2).  If  it  can  mean  simply  “  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  walls  ”  (Thenius),  then  the  statement 
fs  that  (Umbau)  “the  chambers  round  about” 
were  affixed  to  the  walls.  It  went  round  the  en¬ 
tire  house,  so  that  the  two  side-walls  of  the  porch 
above  stood  free,  and  caused  the  latter  to  appear  all 
the  more  distinctive.  The  three  stories  one  above 
the  other  of  this  side-structure  (ver.  5),  had  each 

literally  “ribs”  [joists,  so  Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley  ol  the  place. — E.  H.J,  which  can  mean  nothing 


else  than  that  they  were  “  divided  by  partitions 
into  distinct  compartments  ”  (Merz).  It  comes  to 
the  same  tiling  when  Keil,  who  rejects  “  ribs  ”  as 
the  meaning,  translates  nevertheless  “  side-cham¬ 
bers.”  According  to  Kzek.  xli.  6,  where,  however 
the  reading  is  not  entirely  certain,  the  number  of 
these  chambers  was  33:  according  to /Josephus, 
with  whom  the  moderns  agree,  there  were  30 — 
viz.,  12  upon  each  side- wall  of  the  house,  and  6 
upon  the  rear- wall. — Yer.  6  states  how  the  entire 
side-structure  (“chambers  round  about”)  were 
built  into  the  chief-structure,  the  house  itself. 
The  wall  of  the  latter  had,  upon  the  outside,  rests 
(nijTUDt  literally  contractions,  lessenings  [“for 

he  placed  stays  with  retractions  against  the 
house.”  Bp.  Horsley. — E.  H.]).  It  was  thickest  at 
the  ground,  and  kept  this  thickness  to  the  height 
of  five  cubits;  then  succeeded  a  rest  (like  a  settle), 
which  w'as  one  cubit  broad.  Then  again,  after  an 
elevation  of  five  cubits,  there  was  another  rest,  one 
cubit  broad;  there  was  also  another  rest  of  like 
height  and  breadth.  Upon  these  rests  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  which  served  for  the  celling  of  each 
story,  were  laid,  and  had  in  them  their  support. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  aide-structure  had  no  rests, 
but  was  built  perpendicularly;  hence,  as  our  verso 
states,  the  uppermost  story  was  one  cubit  broader 
(deeper)  tlian  the  middle,  and  the  middle  again  was 
one  cubit  broader  than  the  lowermost.  The  wall 
also  of  the  house  must  have  been  very  thick  below 
— at  least  four  cubits,  for  its  thickness  above  tlio 
side-structure,  bearing  in  mind  the  rests,  amounted 
certainly  to  one  cubit  Thenius  and  Keil  place  the 
thickness  at  six  cubits,  but  this  seems  unnecessary. 
The  reason  given  for  this  mode  of  construction 
is,  “  that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  into  the  walls 
of  the  house,”  t.  «.,  that  the  large,  costly  stones 

should  remain  whole  and  uninjured  (TO^ty),  that 

no  holes  should  be  cut  into  them  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  the  ends  of  the  ceiling-beams.  Ver. 
7,  which  is  a  parenthesis,  refers  to  this,  and  means 
that  “  all  the  stone-work  had  been  so  prepared  in 
advance,  that  in  the  actual  putting  up  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  stone-cutting  was  no  longer  necessary  ”  (The- 
nius).  According  to  ver.  0,  the  entire  side-struc¬ 
ture  had  but  one  door ,  which  was  placed  on  the 
south  side :  whether  in  the  middle  (Thenius)  or  at 
the  foremost  apartment  near  the  porch  (Kwald, 
Merz)  is  uncertain ;  probably  the  latter.  Tliat  a 
door  within  the  house  opened  into  the  side-struc¬ 
ture,  has  been  erroneously  concluded  from  Kzek. 
xli.  6.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  nowhere 
broken  through,  and  certainly  the  historical  ac¬ 
count  knows  nothing  of  such  a  door.  The  wind¬ 
ing  stairway  obviously  was  within  the  side-struc¬ 
ture.  The  word  in  ver.  8,  and  in  Ezek.  xlL  6, 
9,  11,  is  like  Jpy  in  vers.  5  and  10,  in  the  singular, 

and  stands  collectively  for  the  whole  of  the  side- 
chambers. — The  text  says  nothing  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  outside  wall  of  the  side-structure.  The¬ 
nius  appeals  to  Ezek.  xli.  9  for  the  supposition  that 
this  was  a  stone- wall  five  cubits  thick.  In  that 
case  it  would  have  been  as  thick  as  the  side-cham¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  story  were  broad  (ver.  6) :  and 
why  should  the  wall  of  these  have  been  so  thick  ? 
Then,  too,  the  ceiling-beams  of  these  chambers 
would,  of  necessity,  have  been  inserted  into  these 
walls,  which  is  inconsistent  with  ver.  7.  Hence 
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it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  thfe  ex* 
tenor  wall,  as  indeed  the  entire  side-structure, 
which  was  only  subordinate  in  an y  event,  was 
built  of  cedar. — The  text  does  not  state  the  pur* 

?ose  or  design  of  these  “  chambers  round  about.1* 
hey  served  for  the  preservation  of  temple  uten¬ 
sils  and  temple  stores  fKeil),  perhaps  also  ef  eon- 
secreted  gifts  (Ewald) ;  but  they  were  scarcely 
M  expensively  furnished  bedrooms  ”  (Thenius). 

Vers.  9-10.  And  so  he  built  the  hotfta,  he. 
In  roofing,  the  building  of  the  house  was  ended. 
But  we  must  not,  as  many  formerly,  and  even 
Hirt  himself  now,  fancy  a  gable-root  The  silence 
of  the  text  respecting  its  form  allows  us  to  presup¬ 
pose  that  it  was,  as  with  all  oriental  buildings,  a 
flat  roof  furnished  with  a  parapet  (comp.  Deut. 

xxiL  8).  is  not,  with  Mere,  to  be  understood 

of  the  wainscoting,  but,  with  Keil,  of  the  roofing, 
for  the  account  of  the  former  begins  first  at  ver. 
15.  0*23  are  not  planks,  as  the  word  for  the  most 

part  is  translated,  but  beams,  as  such  were  cer¬ 
tainly  indispensable  for  roofing.  JYYlfc?  are  scarcely 

u  hewn  cedar -timbers  ”  (Thenius),  but  boards  which 
were  laid  upon  the  beama  The  B»nW3  refer  to 

*  •  T  -;t 

both  the  preceding.  Without  doubt  this  cedar 
covering  was  overlaid  with  firm  flooring,  perhaps 
even  with  stone  slabs.  Thenius  very  unnecessa¬ 
rily  wishes  to  be  read  for  D\35,  and  then 

suggests  41  a  flat  roof  vaulting  ”  but  in  the  ancient 
Orient  there  were  never  any  arched  roofe.  In  ver. 
10  gflPTI  is  again  collective,  for,  according  to  it, 

not  the  whole  side-structure,  but  each  of  its  three 
stories,  was  five  cubits  high  inside.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  side-structure  here  is  in  reference  to 
the  roofing.  While  ver.  9  speaks  of  the  roof¬ 
ing  of  the  house,  ver.  10  states  how  it  is  re¬ 
lated  to  that  of  the  side-structure.  Therefore  the 
height  is  again  mentioned,  with  the  observation, 
44  and  he  fastened  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar.” 
If  Solomon  be  the  subject  with  the  preceding 

(Thenius),  or  Jtfjp  (Keil),  the  sense  is :  the  roofing 

of  the  three  stories  (five  cubits  high  each)  of  the 
side-structure  was  done  with  cedar  timbers,  which, 
with  their  ends,  lay  upon  the  rests  of  the  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  likewise  united  the  side-structure 
with  the  house,  thus  making  it  a  complete  whole. 
Entirely  false  is  the  translation :  he  covered  the 
house  with  cedar-wood  (Gesenius),  as  if  the  stone¬ 
walls  were  overlaid,  upon  the  inside,  with  cedar, 
of  which  there  is  nowhere  the  slightest  trace. 
That  the  roof  of  the  side-structure,  moreover,  was 
horizontal,  level,  like  that  of  the  house  itself, 
scarcely  requires  mention. 

Vers.  11-19.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
osme  to  Solomon,  Ac.  The  interruption  of  the 
description  of  the*  temple,  by  these  verses,  shows 
plainly  that  what  is  therein  stated  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  building.  From  chap.  ix. 
2,  eomp.  with  itL  5,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  think 
mot  of  a  revelation  of  Jehovah,  but  of  a  divine 
promise  communicated  through  a  prophet  (per¬ 
haps  Nathan),  such  ae  happened  to  David  (3  Sam. 
viL  13  sq.  and  1  Chron.  xxiL  10),  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  ver.  13.  Solomon  thereby  obtained 
the  promise  that  Jehovah,  as  He  had  formerly 
dwelt  among  the  people  in  a 44  tabernacle,”  for  the 


sign  and  pledge  of  the  covenant  established  with 
Israel,  would  dwell  in  the  house  about  to  be  built, 
and  that  the  covenant-relation  also  should  eon* 
tinue,  if  the  king  upon  his  part  should  keep  the 
covenant,  and  walk  in  the  ordinances  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Such  a  promise  necessarily  encouraged  and 
strengthened  Solomon  in  his  great  and  difficult 
undertaking,  as  it  reminded  and  urged  him  to  the 
performance  of  his  sacred  obligations. 

Vers.  14-19.  So  Solomon  built  the  bouse,  Ad. 
Ver.  14  resumes  the  description  of  the  building, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  vers.  11-13,  ami 
which  from  ver.  15  is  applied  to  its  interior.  The 
overlaying  of  walls  with  wood,  which  again  was 
covered  with  metal,  and  gold  in  particular,  is  an 
old  Oriental  custom,  extending  from  Phoenicia  to  Ju¬ 
dea  (comp.  M filler,  Archceology,  translated  by  Johd 
Leitch,  p.  214  sq. ;  Schnaase,  Oesch.  dcr  bild.  Kunste, 
L  8.  160;  Weiss,  Kostumkxmde,  i.  a.  365).  The 
covering  with  gold  was  not  mere  gilding,  but  con¬ 
sisted  of  thin  gold  plates  (Symb.  des  Mos.  Kultus ,  L  a. 
60).  According  to  2  Chron.  iii.  6,  the  walls  also  were 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  is  credible 
enough  Bince  these  were  expressly  named  amongst 
the  objects  which  Solomon  obtained  in  abundance 
from  Ophir  (chap.  x.  1 1),  and  it  was  the  custom  ill 
the  Orient  to  make  use  of  them  in  buildings  and 
utensils  (comp,  the  same,  8.  280,  294,  297). — Ver. 
16  says  explicitly  and  distinctly  that  the  main 
space  was  separated  from  the  Dcbir  by  a  cedar 
wall ;  hence  surely  it  is  an  error  upon  the  part  of 
Thenius  when,  by  an  appeal  to  Ezek.  xli.  3,  he 
supposes,  in  plaoe  of  this  wall,  a  stone-wall  two 
cubits  thick  covered  with  wood  and  gold.  Even 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant  it  was  not  a 
plank- wall  (Ex.  xxvi.  15),  but  a  curtain  merely 
(ver.  33)  which  separated  its  two  divisions  from 
each  other.  Even  the  massivoly-coustructed 
Herodian  temple  had  no  such  wall,  of  which  be¬ 
sides,  the  Rabbins,  according  to  Josephus  (Belt. 
Jud.  i.,  5,  5,  5),  knew  nothing  (Lightfoot,  Descrip, 
temp.  Hieroa.i  chap.  xv.  1).  The  cedar  wall,  for 
the  rest,  since  it  reached  from  the  ground  to  tl» 
beams  of  the  ceiling,  must  have  been  thirty  cubit* 

high.  The  addition  "j5H  to  shows 

the  design  of  the  latter,  and  proves  that  the 
TTI  does  not  mean  oracutum  or  loaitorium^  for 

had '  it  this  signification,  its  object  would  havo 
been  denoted  by  the  word  itself,  and  no  explana¬ 
tory  addition  would  have  been  necessary. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  vers.  16-20  .the  two  divisions  of  the 
house  were  of  the  following  dimensions:  tlie 
room  at  the  farthest  end  took  off  from  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  (which  was  60  cubits), 
twenty,  and  from  its  height  (30  cubits),  twenty. 
It  was  also,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  ver.  20, 
twenty  cubits  long,  broad,  and  high,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  a  complete  cube  in  shape.  The  front 
compartment  was  forty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad, 
and  thirty  high.  For  since  its  breadth  and  height 
are  not  given  here  (ver.  171  it  must  have  had  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  house  mentioned  above 
(ver.  2),  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rear  com¬ 
partment,  it  would  have  been  expressly  noticed* 
That  the  front  compartment  was  hot  only  longer, 
but  higher  also,  larger  generally  than  the  rear,  ite 

name  even  proves  (see  above  on  ver.  2).  It 
is  hence  decidedly  incorrect  when  Kurts  and  Mere 
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suppose  that  the  front  compartment  was  only 
twenty  cubits  high,  that  over  the  entire  house 
there  was  an  upper  room  ten  cubits  high  fitted  up 
for  the  conservation  of  the  reliques  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  covenant,  and  that  this  room  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  what  2  Chron.  iil  9  names  HV^yn,  and 

*  i T 

which  the  Sept  renders  by  rd  imcpyov.  The 
following  considerations  make  against  this  view : 
(1)  How  could  one  have  reached  this  supposed 
upper  chamber  ?  Not  from  the  side-structure,  for 
the  ceding  of  its  uppermost  story  did  not  reach 
to  the  floor  of  the  supposed  “upper  room:”  the 
thick  walls  of  the  house,  moreover,  had  no  door 
above  the  level  of  the  side-structure.  Just  as  little 
could  one  have  reached  it  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  for  in  neither  compartment  was  there  a 
stairway  which  led  thither :  there  was  no  opening 
in  the  ceiling.  (2)  The  windows  of  the  house 
(ver.  4)  were  above  the  side-structure,  which  (the 
ceilings  of  the  three  stories  being  taken  into  the 
account)  was  certainly  eighteen  cubits  high:  there 
remained,  therefore,  the  house  being  thirty  cubits 
high,  but  twelve  cubits  for  the  windows.  If  now 
from  these  twelve  cubits,  ten  are  allowed  for  the 
upper  room,  what  space  remains  for  the  windows, 
which  certainly  were  not  very  small,  and  which 
were  necessary  to  admit  light  and  air  into  the 
house  ?  (3)  From  the  extremely  abrupt  words  of 
the  Chronicles,  “  And  the  alioth  he  covered  with 
gold,”  it  follows  only  that  alioth  (upper  chambers) 
were  somewhere,  but  not  where  they  were ;  and 
since  the  Chronicles  in  its  abbreviated  description 
says  nothing  of  the  entire  side-structure  with  its 
stories  and  chambers,  we  have  at  least  as  much 
right,  with  Gruneisen.  to  suppose  the  alioth  to  be 
the  chambers  of  the  side-structure,  as  an  upper 
room  extending  the  length  of  the  whole  building, 
and  which  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The  rel¬ 
iques  of  the  tabernacle  could  easily  have  been 
preserved  in  the  several  chambers  of  the  side- 
structure.  [For  the  other  view,  see  Art.  Temple, 
above  cited.  But  our  author  seems  to  me  to  have 
fully  disposed  of  this  doubtfhl  matter.  It  would 
seem  impossible  from  our  author’s  reasoning  that 
there  should  have  been  a  large  upper  chamber 
over  the  “  holy  place.” — E.  H.]  If  now  we  must, 
according  to  all  the  accounts,  regard  the  front 
compartment  as  thirty  cubits  high,  the  question 
still  remains  respecting  its  relation  to  the  rear, 
which  was  blit  twenty  cubits  high.  Stieglitz  and 
GrQneisen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rear  com¬ 
partment,  viewed  externally,  was  ten  cubits  lower 
than  the  front,  which  was  the  case  also  with 
Egyptian  temples  [and  like  the  chancel  in  the  so- 
called  Gothic  church. — E.  H.].  But  ver.  2  con¬ 
flicts  with  this :  it  gives  the  height  of  the  entire 
house  at  thirty  cubits,  and  does  not  limit  it  to  the 
front  compartment  Apart  from  all  other  consid¬ 
erations,  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  adytum  of  the 
Egyptian  temples,  because  it  was  not  connected 
with  the  fore-temple,  but  was  separated  from  it 
by  chambers  and  passages,  and  was  an  indepen¬ 
dent  structure  (Muller,  Archaeology,  p.  180  sq. ; 
Leitch  (German  edit)  8.  258;  Schnaase,  Gesch. 
der  JriUL  J&nstc,  i.  «.  392).  We  must  certainly  as¬ 
sume  that  there  was  a  room  over  the  rear  com¬ 
partment  ten  cubits  high.  Bottcher  thinks  this 
was  open  in  front  and  only  haring  ohains  hanging 
as  its  partition  (ver.  21);  in  itself,  "  very  improba¬ 
ble  ”  this  ( Winer),  and  besides  it  is  against  ver. 
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16,  according  to  which  the  cedar  wall  before  the 
holy  of  holies  went  from  the  floor  to  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling.  Besides,  ver.  20  does  not  say  that  the 
cedar  wall  was  only  twenty  cubits  higli,  but  only 
brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that  on  all  its  sides 
the  holy  of  holies  measured  twenty  cubits.  As 
the  room  in  question  was  inaccessible,  Ewald 
rightly  observes  that  it  “  had  been  left  apparently 
entirely  empty.”  It  had  no  especial  design,  and 
was  what  it  was  simply  that  the  holy  of  holies 
might  be  a  perfect  cube.  Upon  this  point  more 
will  be  remarked  farther  on,  in  respect  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  temple.  For  particular  words  on 
vers.  17-20,  see  above,  Textual  and  Gram, 

Vers.  20-22.  And  oovered  the  altar,  Ac. 
And  he  overlaid  the  altar  with  cedar.  Thus  only 
should  we  translate  the  concluding  words  of  the 
20th  verse,  and  not,  with  Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  others — he  overlaid  the  altar  of  cedar,  namely, 
with  gold  like  the  rest.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
naTD  is  without  the  artido,  and  not  in  the  con¬ 
struct,  the  “  gold  ”  is  first  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  of  the  2 2d  verse.  There  the  altar  is 

more  specifically  referred  to  by  » 

v  -j 

which  cannot  mean  “  which  belonged  to  the  De- 
bir,”  in  the  sense  that  it  stood  within  it;  for  the 
holy  of  holies  was  designed  only  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (ver.  19),  and  never  had 
an  altar.  The  altar  of  incense  in  the  holy  place  is 
meant.  Its  position  was  “  in  front  of  the  curtain  ” 

('Ztb)  (Exod.  xl  26),  £  “before  the  ark  of  the 

testimony  ”  (Exod.  xl.  5),  and  therewith  also  “  be¬ 
fore  Jehovah”  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  18),  enthroned  above 
the  ark.  It  stood  also  in  special  relatiou  to 
the  Debir.  If  now  this  altar  were  “  overlaid  *’ 
with  cedar,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  supposition  that 
“  the  body  of  it  was  of  stone  ”  (Keil).  But  this 
was  the  peculiar,  distinguishing  feature  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  earth  or  of  stones  (Exod.  xx.  24,  25),  and 
the  frame  of  which,  consequently,  was  -filled  with 
the  same  material  (comp.  Symbol*  dee  Mos .  Kutt.,  i. 
s.  481,  488).  The  much  smallor  altar  of  incense 
was  a  simple  frame  with  a  covering,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Exod.  xxx. 
1-3).  In  distinction  with  the  latter,  it  is  named  in 
Esek.  xlL  22,  “the  altar  of  wood.”  The  body  of 
it  could  not  have  been  of  stone.  These  difficulties 
disappear  only  through  the  translation  of  the  Sept.: 
koX  tnobjot  dvoiaarffpiov  ttfdpw.  It  read  also 

instead  of  ,  which  Thenius  holds  to  be  genu¬ 
ine.  In  that  case  the  absence  of  the  article  in 

is  explained,  as  well  also  as  the  concluding 

observation  in  ver.  22 :  And  the  whole  altar  [of 
oedar]  before  the  Debir,  he  overlaid  with  gold. 

The  words  in  ver.  21  are  obscure  and  difficult: 

(and  he  made  a  partition)  by  the  chains 

of  gold  before  the  oracle  (Debir).  Thenius  is  of 
opinion  that  the  subject  here,  viz.,  roSarm#  is 

V  T  “  V 

omitted,  and  then  translates,  “  he  hung  the  cur¬ 
tain  before  the  Debir  with  gold  chains.”  This 
curtain  was  before  the  door  of  the  latter,  and  was 
hung  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  moved 
this  way  and  that,  “  by  means  of  golden  chainlets 
each  oro Tided  with  an  end-ring,  upon  a  round  stick 
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upon  which  these  rings  were  made  to  siide.”  But 
this  mysterious  chain-work,  as  Winer  names  it, 
is  by  no  means  “forever  explained  and  done 
with,”  by  this  suggestion.  For,  according  to  it, 
the  chief  thing  in  the  text,  the  mention  of  the  cur¬ 
tain,  is  wanting.  But  no  MS.  nor  any  ancient  ver¬ 
sion  names  this  supposed  missing  object.  And  if 
any  one  wish  to  insert  it,  then  must  the  words 
“and  ho  overlaid  it  with  gold”  refer  to  the  cur¬ 
tain;  and  this  is  impossible.  Besides,  the  text 
says  only  “  with  chains,”  and  does  not  know  any¬ 
thing  either  of  end-rings  or  of  round  sticks,  both 
of  which  are  essential,  and  far  more  necessary 
than  the  “  chainlet  ”  for  the  sliding,  this  way  and 
that,  of  the  curtain.  With  De  Wette,  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  and  Merz,  "Ojp  is  to  be  translated,  lie 
bolted,  as  in  Chaldaic  tODV  means  $  bolt,  and  for 
Dnn.3,  *•  1)011  26),  the  Chaldee  has 

But  then  the  question  is,  what  was  bolted  ? 
According  to  Calrnct  and  others,  it  was  only  the 
door  of  the  Debir,  which  had  two  leaves.  But  in 
that  caso  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take 
away  the  chains  on  the  day  of  Atonement — a  thing 
nowhere  hinted  at,  and  in  itself  highly  improba¬ 
ble.  Obviously  the  bolting  chains  were  not  a 
movable  but  a  fixed  contrivance  running  across 
the  entire  wall.  They  held  together  the  parts  of 
the  wall  made  of  cedar,  like  the  bolts  on  the 
planks  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi  26),  and 
likewise  represented  the  Debir  as  a  barred,  closed 
room.  A  further  argument  for  tills :  nipim 

comes  from  pm ,  which  means  to  bind,  to  chain 
together,  and  in  Arabic  to  shut  up,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  the  concealed,  the  closed,  is  used  by 

Ezek.  (vii.  22)  of  the  holy  of  holies.  The  suppo¬ 
sition  of  v.  Meyer  and  Gruneisen,  that  there  was 
in  the  cedar  wall  an  opening  above  the  door, 
which  like  the  capitals  of  the  two  brazen  columns 
was  covered  (chap.  vii.  15  sq. ;  2  Chron.  iii.  16) 
with  a  net  or  lattice-work,  is  just  as  untenable  as 
that  the  chains  served  the  purpose  of  decoration 
only  (Jahn). — In  ver.  22  all  that  had  been  said 
hitherto  about  the  gilding,  [done  with  thin  plates 
and  not  with  gold-leaf. — E.  H.]  is  again  brought 
together  and  emphasized.  It  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
clared  by  the  expression  “  the  whole  house,”  that 
the  interior  of  the  porch  was  gilt  (Thenius ) :  it 
refers  only  to  the  holy  place  and  to  the  holy  of 
holies,  since  the  porch  is  explicitly  distinguished 
from  the  house  (Keil). 

Vers.  23-28. — And  within  the  oracle  (Debir) 
he  made  two  chambers,  Ac.  The  reason  why 
olive-wood  was  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
figures  was  owing  to  its  firmness  and  durability. 
In  Greece  it  was  employed  to  make  images  of  the 
gods  (Winer,  R.-W.-R,  ii.  8 .  172).  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  2^3  is  to  this  day  so  vari¬ 
ously  stated,  that  nothing  reliable  can  be  gathered 
from’  it  respecting  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
cherubim.  From  Exod.  xxv.  18  sq.  and  xxxvii.  7 
sq.)  we  gather  only  thus  much — that  the  cheru- 
*bim  over  the  ark  had  two  wings,  and  that  their 
faces  were  opposite  each  other  and  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  ark.  Nor  do  we  learn  anything  more 
from  our  text  and  from  2  Chron.  iii.  10-13.  It  is 
only  said  that  each  was  ten  cubits  high,  and  that 
each  cf  the  wings  measured  five  cubits ;  that  they 
stood  upon  their  feet,  and  that  their  faces  were 
turned  towards  the  house,  i.  towards  the  large 


compartment,  and  also  how  that  those  upon  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  could  have  had  but  one  face. 

Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  vision  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  temple,  gives  something 
more  definite.  According  to  the  first  and  tenth 

chapters  the  cherubim  were  jqi'n ,  t.  C&a,  living 

creatures  (not  wild  beasts)  with  four  wings 
and  four  faces.  On  the  right  side  the  faces  were 
those  of  a  man  and  of  a  lion,  on  the  left  those  of 
a  bull  and  of  an  eagle.  The  human  element 
seems  to  have  preponderated  in  their  form  (ver.  5). 
But  according  to  chap.  xli.  18,  the  cherubim  rep¬ 
resented  upon  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple, 
between  palm-trees,  had  but  two  faces,  the  one  of 
a  man  and  the  other  of  a  lion.  The  former  were 
on  the  right  side  and  the  latter  on  the  left.  The 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  throne,  Rev.  iv.  7,  in 
whicli  the  four  types  of  creatures  composing  the 
cherub  are  separated  and  stand  round  the  throne, 
having  six  wings  each,  rests  upon  that  of  EzekieL 
From  everything  we  have,  it  appears  that  the 
cherub  was  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  or  collec¬ 
tive  being ;  and  when  he  has  now  one,  then  two, 
then  again  four  faces,  or  two,  or  four,  or  six 
wings ;  when,  too,  the  four  types  of  which  he  is 
composed  are  separated  side  by  side,  so  we  gather 
still  farther  that  he  had  no  unalterable,  fixed  form, 
but  that  one  element  or  another  was  prominent 
or  subordinate  according  to  circumstances.  In 
fact,  one  element  might'  even  disappear  without 
any  change  in  the  fundamental  idea  attaching  to 
the  cherub.  Tliis  has  been  questioned  warmly  by 
Riehm  recently  (Dc  Natura  et  rtotione  symbolic*! 
C/uruborum.  Basil,  1864).  He  maintains  that  be¬ 
fore  the  exile  the  cherub  had  a  fixed  form,  viz., 
that  of  a  man  standing  upright,  with  wings.  The 
later  description  in  Ezekiel’s  vision  is  a  departure 
from  this  characteristic  and  original  form,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  “  throne,  chariot  ”  moving  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  gives  to  the  cheru¬ 
bim  with  it  four  faces,  yet  not  four  component 
parts.  The  three  faces  added  to  the  original  one 
hu  man  face  by  Efcekiel  are  borrowed  from  the 
grandest  and  strongest  of  creatures  whether  living 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  air.  He  was  induced  to  do 
this  probably  by  the  Babylonian  grouping  to¬ 
gether  of  animals  which  he  had  learned  during 
the  captivity.  We  remark  against  this:  If  any 
person,  on  the  one  hand,  knew  well  enough  tho 
forms  of  the  cherubim  both  in  the  tabernacle  and 
in  the  temple,  and  would,  on  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
here  firmly  to  ancestral  institutions  and  to  priestly 
traditions,  that  person  was  Ezekiel,  the  son  of  a 
priest.  How  is  it  possible  that  this  prophet,  who  was 
emphatically  warned  by  the  sight  of  the  “  images 
of  the  Chaldeans,”  doubtless  mythological  (fizek. 
xxiii.  14),  portrayed  on  the  walls,  should  himself 
have  been  induced,  by  means  of  these,  to  alter 
completely  the  sacred  cherub-form,  and  to  have 
made  to  it  arbitrary  and  self-appointed  additions? 
Umbreit  (Hesekiel,  8.  xii.)  rightly  says:  “  So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  cherubim  is  concerned,  the  prophet 
has  certainly  copied  the  original  typo  of  the  tern- 
le,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  tabernacle 
oating  in  his  imagination,  with  conscientious 
fidelity;  but  in  particular  instances  he  has  en¬ 
riched  the  idea  by  the  addition  of  more  complete 
*  features,  without  changing  anything  essentially.” 
The  assertion  that  he  gives  to  the  cherub,  not  a 
fourfold  composition,  but  only  four  faces,  is  a  mia- 
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take,  for  he  gives  to  him  the  feet  of  a  bull,  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  hands  of  a  man  (Ezek. 
l  6-9) ;  and  in  the  passage  chap.  x.  14,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  critical  respect  is  not  free  from  suspi¬ 
cion,  the  word  3V13  stands  for  bull,  so  that  many 

interpreters  think  that  the  bull  is  the  prevailing 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  cherub.  Besides, 
in  every  living  creature  the  face  is  the  chief  tiling, 
by  which  in  fact  it  is  recognized ;  and  when  Eze¬ 
kiel  gives  to  the  cherub  four  faces,  he  signifies 
thereby  that  those  four  types  of  being  unite  there¬ 
in.  To  delineate  cherubim  is  consequently  a  haz¬ 
ardous  business,  because  the  form  is  not  fixed ; 
nor  as  yet  is  there  anything  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  latest,  by  Thenius  (tab.  3,  fig.  7),  is  borrowed, 
almost  painfully,  from  Egyptian  sculptures.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  archaeologists  are  forever 
finding  the  original  of  the  cherub  in  Egypt,  while 
neither  the  sphinx  nor  any  other  Egyptian  com¬ 
plex  creature  presents  the  four  types  united  in  the 
cherub.  On  the  other  hand,  Asiatic,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Assyrian,  images,  exhibit  all  four  together 
(comp.  Neumann,  die  Stiftshutte ,  8.  68  sq.).  Never¬ 
theless  the  cherub  is  not  a  copy  of  these,  but  is 
the  pure  and  specific  product  of  Hebrew  contem¬ 
plation.  Upon  this,  more,  farther  on. — The  words 
of  ver.  24  state  that  the  four  horizontally  out¬ 
stretched  wings  took  in  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Debir  (twenty  cubits);  that  they  also  touched  on 
the  right  and  left,  the  north  and  south  wall,  and 
each  other  in  the  centre,  while  it  presupposes  that 
they  ( i.  e.,  the  wings)  stood  close  to  each  other  at 
the  shoulder-blades.  Under  the  outspread  wings 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  as  chap.  viii. 
6  plainly  says;  and  it  is  hence  an  error  when 
Ewald  asserts  that  the  cover  of  the  ark  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  in  place  of  the  old  cherubim,  those 
massive  wooden  and  gilt  were  fastened  upon  it — a 
thing  impossible,  for  they  stood  10  cubits  apart 
(ver.  27),  while  the  ark  waa  3}  cubits  long  (Exod. 
xxv.  10). 

Vers.  29-30.— And  he  carved  all  the  walls 
of  the  house,  Ac.  Comp.  ver.  18.  Keil  and  others 

understand  by  44  basso-relievo,”  Vulgate 

calaturce,  eminentes,  which,  however,  cannot  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  word  itself.  For  although 

means  to  set  in  motion,  to  sling  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ; 
xxv.  29 ;  Jer.  x.  18),  this  signification  is  not  availa¬ 
ble  here.  But  it  becomes  clear  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  VTWfi  fr°m  nna  to  break  open,  to  open, 
then  to  furrow,  to  plough  (Is.  xxviil  24) ;  D'nVlB 

in  Exod.  xxviii.  11 ;  xxxix.  6,  is  used  for  the  work 
of  the  graver  in  stone,  and  in  Exod.  xxviii 
36;  xxxix.  30  of  engraving  in  metaL  The 
figures,  moreover,  were  not  in  basso  relievo, 
but  were  sunken.  1  Kings  vii.  31  cannot  avail, 
for  with  reference  to  the  figures  upon  the  fiat  sur¬ 
face  of  the  44 bases,”  it  is  said  in  ver.  36  nnD'lt 

and  this  agrees  with  y^p ,  which  means  in  Arabic, 

loco  dimovit  Most  of  the  figurative  representa¬ 
tions  upon  the  old  Egyptian  monuments  were 
wrought  after  this  fashion  (Thenius).  The  forms 
of  the  cherubim  upon  the  walls  were  different 
from  the  colossal  figures  under  which  the  ark  in 
the  Debir  rested.  According  to  Ezek.  xli  19,  44  a 
Bop-face  was  towards  a  palm-tree  upon  one  side, 


and  a  man’s  face  towards  the  palm-tree  on  the 
other  side,”  so  that  there  was  always  a  cherub 
between  two  palm-trees.  These  had  not  four 
faces,  but  assuredly  the  wings  of  the  eagle  and 
the  feet  of  the  bull  were  not  wanting.  We  are  not 
to  think  of  palm-branches  (Ewald),  nor  of  palm- 
leaves  (Luther),  but  of  palm-trees,  such  as  we  see 
upon  ancient  coins,  and  such  as  Titus  caused  to  be 
struck  off,  out  of  the  booty  from  Jerusalem,  with 
the  inscription  Judaea  capta  (Lamy,  de  Tabernacub , 
p.  783;  Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  i.  s.  252).  We  may,  with 
the  Arabic  version,  understand  by  “open  flowers,” 
lilies,  for  these  certainly  belonged  to  the  emblems 
of  the  sanctuary  (chap.  vii.  19,  22,  26).  Ver.  18 

names,  besides  the  flowers,  D'JlpB  also,  which  is 
regarded  generally  as  synonymous  with  fi’ypD ,  2 

Kings  iv.  39,  and  is  translated  licobquinlhsv  («*.  «., 
wild  or  spring  gerkins  which  burst  at  the  touch). 
We  should  then  understand  by  it:  “egg-shaped 
decorations  like  that  of  our  architectonics.”  (The- 
nius,  Keil).  But  the  intimate  connection  with 
graven  figures  in  the  highest  degree  significant, 
such  as  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  lilies,  makos 
against  a  wholly  meaningless,  empty  decoration,  a 
thing  not  known  to  oriental  sacred  architecture. 

Add  to  this  that  in  another  passage  the  nypB  are 

described  as  deadly,  a  fruit  so  dangerous  and 
unwholesome  would  have  suggested  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  that  which  was  represented  by  the  other 
symbolical  figures.  If  it  wore  employed  simply  on 
account  of  its  egg-shape,  why  these  4t  coloquinths,” 
since  they  were  not  alone  round,  why  not  eggs  sim¬ 
ply  ?  The  stem  ypfi  does  not  mean  simply  to  buret, 

but  also  circumire,  in  hiphil  conglomerate,  circuma- 
gere,  and  fiypD  invo lucrum,  glomus,  gbbus,  so  also 

KJPpfi  glomus,  fasciculus  convolutus  vd  colligatus  (Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Tahn .,  p.  1790).  In  its  intimate 
connection  with  »  will  Q'yj^B  he  taken 

to  mean  flower-bundles,  £  <*.,  buds ;  and  so  the  trans¬ 
lation  is,  budding  and  blown  flowers  (flower-work). 
Possibly  this  flower- work  had  the  form  of  wreaths, 
only  we  can  scarcely,  with  Thenius,  translate 
festoons,  garlands  of  flowers.”  Whether 
the  three  kinds  of  graven  figures  were  distributed 
in  single  panels,  and  such  panels  were  in  two  or 
three  rows,  one  over  the  other,  after  the  analogy 
of  Egyptian  temples,  must  be  left  undecided,  owiug 
to  the  silence  of  the  text — Thenius  wishes  the 
44  without  ”  of  vers.  29  and  30  to  be  understood  of 
the  porch ;  but  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  porch 
from  ver.  3,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary 
therefore  to  designate  it  by  a  word.  According 

to  ver.  20  can  be  referred  only  to  the  De¬ 

bir,  and  not  to  the  interior  of  the  whole  house, 
consequently  by  the  large  compartment 

most  be  meant 

Vers.  31-35.  And  for  the  entering  of  the 
oracle,  Ac.  The  rabbins,  whom  many  interpret¬ 
ers,  even  to  v.  Meyer  and  Stier,  follow,  translate 

the  difficult  words  IVtfDn  ntoTD  “the  lin¬ 

tel  (entablature)  of  the  (or  with  the)  posts,  a  pen¬ 
tagon.”  The  sense  would  then  be :  the  lintel  of 
the  doors  supported  two  posts  abutting  one  against 
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the  other,  at  an  angle  which,  with  it,  formed  a 
triangle,  and  together  with  the  door,  a  pentagon. 
[Thus: 


E.  H.] 

But  this  is  decisively  contradicted  by  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  in  ver.  33  of  the  door  of  the  larger  compart¬ 
ment,  the  corresponding  Dtfp,  which  cannot 

possibly  be  translated  “out  or  of  a  four-cornered, 
i&,a  square,”  but  only “  out  of  a  fourth.”  Besides 
tills,  a  pentagonal  door  is  without  an  example  in 
the  ancient  East  Bottcher  and  Thenius  translate, 
“  the  entrance- wall  with  posts  of  a  fifth  thickness.” 
But  this  is  founded  upon  the  wholly  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  wall  before  the  holy  of  holies 
was  two  cubits  thick  (see  above,  on  ver.  16);  of 
which  two  cubits,  then,  the  door-posts  must  have 

taken  in  a  fifth.  Suppose  that  here  means 
the  entranoe-wall,  still  JVBfon  can  never  be  trans¬ 
lated  “  fifth  thickness.”  “  It  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  surprising  that  when  the  thickness  of  the 
entrance-wall  door-posts  is  stated,  nothing  is  said 
of  the  size  of  the  doors  themselves  ”  (Keil).  Man¬ 
ifestly  the  text  states  just  this,  but  still  does  not 
say  that  from  each  wall  there  were  five  cubits  to 
the  door :  for  the  doors  midway,  there  were  ten 
cubits  remaining  (Lightfoot),  but  the  entrance  to 
the  Debir  took  in,  with  the  posts,  a  fifth  of  the 
wall,  i.  e.,  was  four  cubits  broad.*  The  entrance  to 
the  chief  compartment,  on  the  other  hand  (ver.  33), 
measured  one  fourth  of  the  wall,  was  consequently 
five  cubits  broad,  and  larger  than  that  which 
opened  into  the  Debir,  which  was  appropriate 
enough  for  the  main  entrance.  The  height  of  the 
two  entrances  is  not  given.  According  to  ver.  34 
the  two  wings  of  the  door  of  entrance  into  the 
holy  place  were  folding  leaves ,  i.  «.,  either  they  were 
longitudinally  like  leaves  bound  together,  which 
could  be  so  folded  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
always  to  open  the  whole  door-wing  (Thenius) ; 
or  the  two  leaves  were  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  each  door-wing  (Keil,  Mertz,  Ewald) ;  probably 
the  latter. — From  the  words  of  ver.  32:  “and 
spread  gold  upon  the  cherubim,”  as  well  as  “  fitted 
upon  the  carved  wbrk  ”  (ver.  35),  Thenius  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  figures  only,  both  upon  the  doors 
and  also  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  over¬ 
laid,  so  that  “they  must  have  contrasted  splen¬ 
didly  with  the  brown-red  cedar.”  But  this  con¬ 
tradicts  vers.  20,  30,  aud  especially  ver.  22,  where 

DinnP  is  expressly  added  to  the  “  whole  house,” 
which  does  not  say  merely  that  such  gold-over- 

*  [Mr.  T  O.  Paine  {Solomon's  Temple.  Ac.,  Boston,  Geo. 
Phlnncy,  1SG1)  makes  the  “posts,  the.  <loor-posts,M  to  he 
meant,  and  says  that  they  were  one-fifth  of  twenty  cubits, 
the  width  of  the  wall.  Each  door-poet  was,  aooording  to  this 
author,  six  feet  wide.  Bp.  Patrick  says:  “a  fifth”  .  .  . 
44  may  be  understood  to  signify  that  they  held  the  proportion 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  d«>ors”  (on  the  place).  But  our  author's 
atpesitton  it  the  better.— E.  H.] 


laying  was  partial  throughout  the  bouse,  but  that 
the  interior  was  completely  so  overlaid.  The  very 
floor,  upon  which  no  figures  were  carved,  was  over¬ 
laid  with  gold ;  surely  the  walls  and  doors  were  not 
partially  bo  only.  The  problematical  addition  in 
both  verses  renders  conspicuous  the  fact  that  the 
overlaying  with  gold  did  not  cover  yp  the  figures 
carved  upon  the  wood,  but  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  all  the  elevations  and  the  depressions  alike, 
and  that  they  could  be  distinctly  seen  (Keil). — The 
Chronicles  mentions,  besides  the  doors  (2  Chron. 
iil  7),  the  veil  also  (iiL  14),  the  presence  of  which 
is  not  to  be  doubted  (after  Ewald),  since  the  object 
of  it  was  not  to  divide  the  two  compartments,  but 
rather  to  cover  the  ark  with  the  throne  (ExotL  xL 
3,  21),  and  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  If  even  the  Herodi&n  temple,  which  did 
not  contain  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  had  never¬ 
theless  “  the  veil  of  the  covering  ”  (Exod.  xxxix. 
34;  xxxv.  12;  Matt,  xxvii.  51),  how  much  less 
would  Solomon  have  dispensed  with  it  The  non¬ 
mention  of  it  in  the  account  now  before  us  has  no 
more  significance  than  when,  in  the  following 
verses,  the  inner  oourt  alone  is  described,  and  the 
fact  of  the  “  outer  ”  court  is  entirely  passed  by. 

Ven\,  36-38.  And  he  built  the  inner  court, 
Ac.  This  designation  presupposes  a  larger  court, 
which  is  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Chronicles  (2 
Chron.  iv.  9),  and,  in  distinction  from  that  of  “  tlie 
priests,”  is  described  as  “  the  great  court.”  The 
inner  court  is  called,  in  Jer.  xxxvi  10,  the  “  higher,” 
because  it  lay  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
court  intended  for  the  people.  The  statements 
about  the  structure  of  both  are  singularly  meagre. 
No  one  doubts  that  they  were  square-shaped 
(comp.  Exod.  xxvii.  9  aq. ;  Ex.  xl.  47).  The  words, 
“  three  rows  of  hewed  stones ,”  Ac.,  can  refer  only  to 
the  enclosing  walls.  There  were  three  rows  of 
squared  stones,  one  over  the  other,  and  a  layer  of 

cedar.  n’m3  are  oertainlynot  beams  properly, 

but  planks,  thick  boards,  for  of  what  use  would 
beams  have  been  here?  The  opiuion  that  up¬ 
right  cedar  beams,  resting  upon  the  uppermost  row 
of  stones,  formed  a  low  palisade,  is  erroneous 
(Merz).  The  people  in  the  outer  court,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  view 
of  the  sanctuary  aud  of  the  holy  offices  in  the 
inner  court.  It  was  manifestly  but  a  low  enclo¬ 
sure,  over  which  those  outside  of  it  could  look  (2 
Chron.  vil  3).  The  outer  court  doubtless  had  stouo 
walls  surrounding  it  because,  according  to  2  Chron. 
iv.  9,  doors  overlaid  with  brass  led  into  it  Our 
account  mentions  nothing  of  cells  or  chambers  in 
the  forecourt  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xxiiL  11 ;  Jer. 
xxxv.  2;  xxxvi.  10.  But  perhaps  Solomon  built 
some  of  them ;  at  least  they  were,  according  to  1 
Chron.  xxviil  12,  originally  intended. — We  can 
but  offer  conjectures  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
courts.  “  Following  the  analogy  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  by  doubling  the  spaces  we  may  estimate  the 
court  of  the  priests  at  200  cubits  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  100  cubits  wide  from  north  to  south.  .  . 
The  outer  or  great  court  must  have  been  at  least 
as  large  ”  (Keil).  In  the  temple  of  Ezekiel,  whose 
measurements  and  definitions,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  oourts,  are  to  be  regarded  as  least 
of  all  purely  historical,  both  of  them  are  perfect 
squares  (Ezek.  xlii.  15-20;  Thenius).— The  very 
carefully  stated  length  of  time  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  given  in  vers.  87,  38,  was  reasonably 
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short  and  shows  with  what  zeal  the  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  especially  when  we  consider  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat ,  xxxv i.  12),  all  Asia  was 
300  years  building  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.  As  the  month  Zif  was  the  second,  and  the 
month  Bui  the  eighth,  the  time  occupied  in  the 
building  was  about  seven  and  a  half  years.  Whether 
In  this  the  time  also  is  to  be  reckoned  for  the 
substructions*  which  Josephus  mentions,  and  also 
for  the  cutting  of  the  wood,  and  the  hewing  of  the 
stones,  is  an  idle  question.  If  now  we  cast  a 
glanco  over  the  whole  of  the  description  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  full  and  explicit  as  it  is  in  details,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  delineate  a  complete, 
well-assured  drawing  of  it,  because,  as  Winer  very 
properly  remarks,  many  points  which  must  be 
clear  in  a  drawing  are  passed  over  without  a  word, 
and  others  remain  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  is 
especially  true  in  respect  of  outward  forms  and 
architectural  style,  which,  in  a  drawing,  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  supreme  importance.  Upon  this  point 
scarcely  anything  more  can  be  said  than  that  the 
building  on  the  whole  was  “  rectilinear,  and  of 
box- form  ”  (Merz).  It  is  certain  that  the  builders, 
artists,  and  workmen  who  executed  it,  were  all 
Phoenicians  (chap.  v.  6 ;  vil  14),  whence  it  follows 
that  the  style  of  the  building,  in  so  far  as  the  pre¬ 
served  ground-plan  and  design  of  the  tabernacle 
was  not  required  by  Solomon,  was  Phoenician. 
But  since  all  adequate  descriptions  of  Phoenician 
buildings,  and  all  memorials,  such  as  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  Egypt,  are  wanting,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Phoenician  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  certainly,  since  the  material  em¬ 
ployed  was  chiefly  wood,  must  have  differed  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  much  later  Grseco-Roman,  and 
especially  from  the  Egyptian,  which  made  use 
exclusively  of  hard  stone  (Schnaase,  Gtsch.  der 
bttd.  Kunste,  L  s.  238,  249).  The  older  drawings, 
therefore,  in  Gneco-Roman  style,  by  Viilalpand, 
Lundy,  Ac.,  as  also  the  later,  in  Egyptian  style, 
by  Hirt  and  Kopp,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Had  Solomon  wished  to  build  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  he  would  not  have  summoned  Phoenician 
workmen,  but  Egyptian,  whom  he  could  have 
easily  procured  from  his  royal  father-in-law.  The 
most  recent  drawings  by  Thenius  and  Keil  (bibl 
Archasologie)  rest  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  text, 
and  are  therefore  much  to  be  preferred  to  all  the 
earlier  ones;  but  even  they,  from  the  considera¬ 
tions  already  adduced,  cannot  lay  claim  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  truth.  Strong  but  not  unfounded  is  the 
view  of  Romberg  and  Steger  ( Gesch .  der  Baukunst, 
L  s .  26) :  “  It  is  just  as  easy  to  portray  a  living 
man  from  a  tolerably  well  preserved  skeleton,  as 
to  succeed  in  copying  a  building  which  shall  cor¬ 
respond  to  its  reality,  when  but  few  and  uncertain 
remains  of  its  style  of  architecture  are  in  our  pos¬ 
session.1’  .Many  as  are  the  gaps  of  the  biblical 
account  in  respect  of  architecture,  it  nevertheless 
contains  all  which  can  contribute  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  religious  ideas  upon  which  the  temple 
was  founded;  it  serves  also  to  our  understanding  of 
its  significance,  and  this  is  the  chief  concern  here. 

THE  SOTBEIO-HI9TORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
TIIE  TEMPLE. 

1.  The  unusually  careful  chronological  date 
about  the  building  of  the  temple  (vers.  1  and  37, 

[•  Upon  these  a  ibstraetlona,  see  Roblnaoi  and  u  The  Re¬ 
covery  of  Jerusalem,”  as  above. — E.  H.] 


38)  manifestly  places  it  high  above  the  series  of 
ordinary  events,  and  proclaims  it  as  an  especially 
weighty,  epoch-making  occurrence  in  the  theo¬ 
cratic  history  (Ileilsgeschichte).  Comp.  Introd.  §  3. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  an  architec¬ 
tonic  work,  or  a  building  giving  evidence  of  power 
and  wealth  simply,  wore  concerned.  It  is  its 
fchorouglily  religious  character  which  causes  it  to 
appear  as  such  a  momentous  transaction,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  it  is  so  circumstantially  de¬ 
scribed.  The  product  of  theocratic  ideas,  it  is 
likewise  the  expression  of  them.  If  the  entire 
cultus  were  no  idle  ceremony,  still  less  could  the 
structure,  where  this  cultus  became  concentrated, 
be  an  empty,  meaningless  piece  of  architectural 
splendor.  All  the  ancients  so  founded,  arranged, 
and  adorned  their  temples  that  they  wore  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  representation  of  their  specific 
religious  contemplation  (comp.  Symb.  des  Mos.  KulL , 
L  8.  91  sq.).  The  temple  of  Solomon  would  have 
been  an  exception  to  all  the  sacred  buildings  of 
high  antiquity,  had  it  not  been  the  expression  of 
the  specifically  Israolitish,  Old  Testament  ideas  of 
religion.  Weighty  as  an  inquiry  into  its  outward 
material  may  be,  the  need  of  investigation  and  in¬ 
formation  respecting  its  religious  meaning  is  much 
greater. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  temple  as  a  whole  and  in 
general  is  sufficiently  stated  by  the  builder  himself 
in  the  discourse  delivered  at  its  solemn  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  longer  prayer  connected  with  it 
(chap.  viii.  10-63). 

(a)  Solomon  begins  the  discourse  with  the 
words,  “I  have  built  thee  an  house  to  dwoll 

in  (^QT),  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for¬ 
ever”  (1  Kings  viii.  13;  2  Cliron.  vi.  2).  The 
first  and  most  general  destination  of  the  temple 
was,  to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  But  that 
this  dwelling  was  not  in  the  remotest  degroe 
connected  with  the  heathenish  superstition,  that 
God  stood  in  need  of  a  shelter,  like  a  man,  and 
could  be  confined  within  a  given  space,  the  words 
which  soon  follow  demonstrate  (ver.  27):  “be¬ 
hold  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  thee:  how  much  less  this  house  that  I 
have  builded.”  The  dwelling  of  Jehovah  with  or 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  is  rather  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  choice  of  them  to  be  His  peculiar'  aud 
covenant  people,  and  in  a  measure  coincides  with 
it.  As,  according  to  the  Hebrew  use  of  speech  in 
general,  dwelling  with  any  one  is  as  much  as  to  be 
bound  to,  to  be  in  fellowship  with  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps. 
i.  1 ;  v.  6 ;  cxx.  6),  and  even  the  marriage  relation 
is  expressed  by  “dwelling  with”  (Gen.  xxx.  20; 
Ezra  x.  2,  10;  Neh.  xiii.  23,  27),  so  also  Jehovah’s 
dwelling  with  Israel  denotes  His  connection  and 
fellowship  with  this  people,  and  stands  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  “covenant”  Comp.  Exod. 
xxix.  46,  46 :  “  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God  that  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them.” 
Lev.  xx vL  12  sq. :  “And  I  will  walk  among  you, 
and  will  bo  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.” 
So  also  Ezek.  xxxvil  27.  Immediately  upon  the 
“election,”  and  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant, 
follows  tiie  command,  Exod.  xxv.  8:  “And  let 
them  make  me  a  sanctuary:  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them.”  But  inasmuch  as  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  covenant  relation  moves  in  the  sphere  of 
bodily,  visible  forms,  so  also  is  Jehovah’s  dwelling 
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local,  visible,  and  requires  consequently  a  dwell- 
ing-place,  which  can  be  a  tent  as  well  as  a  temple. 
As  little  as  Jehovah,  by  the  choice  of  Israel  from 
among  all  peoples,  has  ceased  to  be  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth  (Exod.  xix.  5),  just  so  little  has  He, 
by  His  dwelling-place  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
ceased  to  be  everywhere  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth.  This  dwelling-place  does  not  contain  Him ; 
He  is  not  banished  to  a  particular  place,  but  in 
the  place  where  Israel  dwells  there  He  is,  and 
dwells  also  in  their  midst,  for  “  He  has  not  chosen 
the  people  for  the  sake  of  the  dwelling-place,  but 
the  dwelling-place  for  the  sake  of  the  people  ” 
(2  Maccab.'v.  19).  So  His  dwelling-place  is.  the 
visible  sign  and  pledge  of  the  covenant  relation.  The 
“  dwelling-house  ”  is,  as  such,  the  house  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  To  this  first  signification  of  the  house  an¬ 
other  immediately  attaches  itself.  The  dwelling 
of  Jehovah  in  a  specific  place,  includes  within  it¬ 
self  the  conception  of  witnessing,  and  of  reveal¬ 
ing  himself,  in  so  far  as  God,  where  He  makes 
and  declares  himself  to  be  known,  is  and  re¬ 
mains,  and  so  dwells.  Hence  the  conceptions  of 
dwelling  and  of  revealing  himself  coincide.  Jacob 
named  the  place  where  a  revelation  was  made  to 
him  the  house  of  God ,  though  there  was  no  house 
or  dwelling-place  there.  Subsequently  he  built  an 
altar  and  called  the  place  Beth-el,  for  “  there  had 
God  revealed  himself  to  him”  (Gen.  xxviii.  12- 
19 ;  xxxv.  7).  By  nPDjy  from  to  dwell,  the 

Rabbins,  as  is  known,  express  the  highest  form  of 
revelation.  Christ  says  of  him  to  whom  He  and 
the  Father  reveal  themselves,  we  will  “  make  our 
abode  with  him  ”  (John  xiv.  21-23).  The  place  of 
the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  is  eo  ipso  the  place  of 
dixnne  attestation  and  revelation,  the  place  where  He 
will  speak  with  Israel,  and  declare  himself  to 
him  (Kxod.  xxix.  42  sg.):  in  the  innermost  portion 
of  the  dwelling,  hence,  is  the  testimonial  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  nnjfil » Which  means  simply  the  witness,  and 

the  dwelling  itself  consequently  is  named  “the 
dwelling  (tent)  of  the  testimony”  (Numb.  ix.  15; 
xvii.  23 ;  xviii.  2). 

(b)  Solomon  repeatedly  refers  to  the  design 
of  the  house,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  Himself — “  that  my  name  might  be  therein, ” 
Ac.,  il  my  name  shall  be  there  ”  (1  Kings  viii.  16, 
29  ;•  comp.  2  Chron.  vi.  5 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  27).  In 
other  places  it  is  expressed  thus:  “to  put  my 
name  thore  forever”  (1  Kings  ix.  3;  2  Kings 
xxi.  7;  comp.  1  Kings  xi.  36;  xiv.  21;  2  Kings 
xxi.  4),  or  “  that  my  name  may  dwell  there  ” 
(Deut.  xii.  11;  xiv.  23;  xvi.  11;  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  i. 
9),  or  in  an  abbreviated  form,  “  to  (for  the)  name 
of  Jehovah”  (1  Kings  viiL  17-20,  48;  iii.  2;  v. 
17,  19;  2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  Chron.  xxii.  7,  19; 
xxviii.  3,  Ac.).  That  the  “  name  of  Jehovah  ”  has 
the  same  sense  here  as  in  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  “  for  my 
name  is  in  him  ” — the  angel  who  leads  Israel,  that 
the  formula  does  not  say  simply  that  the  house  is 
built  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  that  here  God  will  be 
called  upon  and  honored,  scarcely  needs  mention. 
The  name  of  God  is  God  himself  in  so  far  as  He 
makes  himself  known,  declares  and  reveals  him¬ 
self.  But  in  His  relation  to  Israel,  Jehovah  de¬ 
clares  himself  essentially  as  the  One  who  is  holy 
and  who  will  make  holy ;  that  Ho  may  be  known 
as  such,  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  covenant,  the 
sign  and  pledge  of  which  is  His  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxix.  43-46 ;  Liv.  xi.  45). 


The  name  of  Jehovah  is  hence  essentially  the 
“  name  of  His  holiness  ”  (Lev.  xx.  3 ;  Ps.  xxxiiL  21 ; 
ciii.  1 ;  cv.  3 ;  cvi.  47  ;  cxlv.  21 ;  Is.  lvii.  15 ;  Ezek. 
xxx ix.  7,  25),  and  that  the  house  was  to  be  built 
to  this  name,  David  announced  solemnly  before 
all  Israel  (1  Chron.  xxix.  16),  “  to  build  to  thee  an 
house  for  thy  holy  name.”  With  this  end  in  view: 
the  house  is  called  in  the  Psalms  “  the  temple  or 
thy  holiness  ”  (Ps.  v.  8 ;  lx  xix.  1 ;  cxxxviii.  2) ;  its 
two  divisions  are  named  simply  “  holy  ”  and  “  holy 
of  holies”  (Exod.  xxvi  33  ;*1  Kings  viii  6,  8),  and 
the  whole,  usually,  fcHpfcD  (Exod.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii 

4  ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  7;  1  Chron.  xxviii  10;  Isa.  lxiii.  18; 
Ezek.  viii  6 ;  ix.  6,  Ac.) — all  of  which  presupposes 
that  He  who  is  and  dwells  here,  is  before  all 
things  and  essentially,  holy.  So  then  the  house 
of  the  dwelling  is  not  so  much  in  general  Urn 
dwelling-place  of  the  divine  witnessing  and  reve¬ 
lation,  as  of  the  divine  holiness  revealing  itself  in 
particular.  It  is  an  abode  of  holiness  and  of  sa noti¬ 
fication.  Here  will  Jehovah  be  known  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  Israel  as  the  Holy  One  and  as  Sancti¬ 
fier,  and  thereby  will  be  hallowed  (Exod.  xxix.  43- 
46;  Liv.  xx.  3,  7 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26-28). 

(c)  In  his  prayer  Solomon  says,  “  hearken  thou 
to  the  supplication  of  thy  servaut  and  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple  Israel  when  they  shall  pray  toward  this  place: 
and  hear  thou  tn  heaven  thy  dwelling-place  (1  Kings 
viii.  30).  So  also  in  the  following  verses  “  heaven 
thy  dwelling-place”  is  placed  repeatedly  over- 
against  “  this  house  "  (comp.  vers.  34,  39,  43,  49). 
This  parallelizing  of  the  temple  and  of  heaven  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  whole  Scripture.  Both  are 
named  alike,  so  that  often  we  can  scarcely  decide 

whether  the  temple  or  heaven  be  meant.  fnar 
stands  for  the  temple  in  1  Kings  viil  13 ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  2:  for  heaven  in  Isai.  lxiii.  15.  to 

applied  to  the  temple  in  1  Kings  viii.  13;  Exod. 
xv.  17,  to  heaven  in  1  Kings  viil  30,  39,  43,  49; 
2  Chron.  vi  30,  33;  Ps.  xxxiii  14.  pyo=teuiple 

in  Ps.  lxxvi.  9 ;  =  heaven  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  27 ; 
Deut  xxvi  15 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6. 

=  temple  in  Ps.  v.  8;  lxxix.  1;  cxxxviii  2:  = 
heaven  in  Mich,  i  2  sq. ;  Hab.  ii  20;  Ps.  xi  4; 
(cii.  20;  xviii  7;  Isai.  lvii.  15).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (cliap.  ix.  24)  names  the  sanctuary 
“  made  with  hands,”  “  the  figure  (antitype)  of  the 
true,”  viz.,  of  heaven,  and  the  whole  comparison 
between  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  and  the 
Levitical  is  based  upon  this  antitypical  relation 
between  heaven  and  the  earthly,  Old  Testament 
sanctuary  (chap.  iv.  14;  vi  19,  20;  viii  1,  2;  x. 
21),  so  that  v.  Gerlach  on  the  place  says,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  “  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  also  an  image  of 
heaven  itself.”  When  Solomon  also  at  first  desig¬ 
nates  the  house  he  had  built  as  “  a  settled  place  " 
(for  thee  to  abide  in),  and  then  declares  heaven  to 
be  the  peculiar  “  place  of  thy  dwelling,”  ho  re¬ 
gards  the  temple  itself  as  a  heavenly  dwelling-place. 
As  Jacob  named  the  place  where  God  had  de¬ 
clared  and  revealed  himself  to  him,  “  the  house  of 
God”  and  the  “  gates  of  heaven  ”  (Gen.  xxviii.  17), 
so  the  place  where  Jehovah  dwells  and  is  en¬ 
throned  must  needs  appear  as  a  counterpart  of 
heaven.  Not,  however,  as  if  the  temple  were  a 
copy  of  the  visible  heaven,  it  is  rather  a  symboli¬ 
cal  representation  which,  by  its  symbols,  points  to 
the  peculiar  and  true  dwelling-place  of  God, 
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heaven  itself.  The  Jewish  theology  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  dwelling  (pt^D) 

of  God,  and  lays  down  this  proposition:  ‘‘The 
house  of  the  sanctuary  which  is  below  (}BD) 

is  built  after  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  which 

is  above  ”  (comp,  the  places  in  Schott- 

gen,  Bor.  Bebr.,  p.  1213).  The  apocalyptic  okt/v^  tov 
beov  jura  tCjv  av&p&Kuv,  which  are  His  people  and 
whose  God  He  is,  comes  down  from  heaven,  and 
has  the  cube  form  (four-square)  of  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  temple  (Rev.  xxi.  3,  16). 

(<i)  The  widely-spread  notion  that  the  temple 
(tabernacle)  is  on  the  whole  and  generally  “  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  theocracy  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
t»  Israel"  (Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  Keil,  and  others) 
is  decidedly  erroneous.  The  “house  of  dwelling 
for  Jehovah”  is  like  heaven,  before  all,  a  place  (1 
Kings  viiL  13,  29,  35);  but  the  theocracy,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  is  not  a  place,  but  a  divine-human 
relation.  The  dwelling  of  Jehovah  in  a  house,  in 
the  midst  of  Israel,  is,  indeed,  the  outward  sign 
and  pledge  of  this  relation,  but  not  a  figurative 
representation  of  it,  and  the  conception  of  “  the 
dwelling  of  Jehovah,”  which  expresses  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  Jthe  temple,  is  in  itself  in  no  way 
identical  with  the  theocracy  or  the  kingdom  of 
God.  While  temple  and  heaven  have  the  same 
names,  which  would  not  be  possible  were  there 
no  parallel  relation  between  them,  temple  and 
kingdom  of  God,  or  theocracy,  have  no  one  name 
in  common.  The  very  definite  expression  in  Heb. 
ix.  24  comes  especially  into  notice  here :  according 
to  it  the  earthly  sanctuary  made  by  hands  is  by 
no  means  a  “copy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,”  but 
is  the  antitype  of  the  true  sanctuary,  i.  e.,  of 
heaven.  Just  as  little  as  Christ,  the  high-priest, 
by  His  ascension  went  into  the  New  Testament 
kingdom  of  God,  but  into  heaven  itself,  there  to 
appear  before  God  for  us,  even  so  little  did  the  Le- 
vitical  high-priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  theocracy,  but  into 
the  earthly  sanctuary,  which  represented  the 
dwelling-place  of  God  in  heaven.  There  is  no 
propriety  in  the  appeal  to  the  pattern  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  which  was  shown  to  Moses  “  on  the  mount  ” 
(Exod.  xxv.  9,  40),  as  if  it  were  heavenly  indeed, 
but  not  a  figure  of  heaven  itself.  For  this  pattern 
was  itself  only  JVJ3T)  (wr bdttypa  and  oiua  r«v 

InovpaviuVy  Heb.  viii.  5),  and  showed  to  Moses  how 
he  must  make  and  arrange  the  earthly  sanctuary 
(rd  ay  tov  Kooptxdv,  Heb.  ix.  1)  in  order  that  it  might 
be  a  figure  of  the  ckt/vt)  j)  aXry9qvi)  ov  xetP°^°'l7lT(Ky 
i.  «.,  of  heaven,  Heb.  ix.  11,  24).  Christ  did  not 
enter  into  the  “pattern”  of  the  tabernacle,  but 
•into  that  which  this  pattern  itself  represented 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  Comm .  zum  Hebr.  Br.,  s.  327, 336- 
338). 

3.  The  significance  of  the  temple  in  detail  depends 
necessarily  upon  its  significance  in  general,  which 
is  more  fully  defined  and  carried  out  by  means  of 
it  Here  especially,  above  everything  else,  the 
ground-plan,  i.  e.,  the  formal  arrangement,  is  brought 
into  consideration.  This  is  like  that  of  the  tabor- 
nacle,  the  place  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  tem¬ 
ple,  yet  in  so  far  forth  modified  and  enlarged  as 
the  difference  between  the  “  house  ”  and  the  “  tent  ” 
carried  with  it.  The  component  parts  singly  are 
as  follows. 

(a)  The,  house,  by  its  strongly  enclosed  walls,  is 


represented  as  a  whole,  complete  and  independ¬ 
ent  in  itself:  and  this  must  be  well  considered. 
This  whole  in  the  interior  is  divided  into  a  front 
and  rear  compartment,  which  are  not  separated  by 
a  stone  wall  equally  strong,  but  only  by  a  board 
partition,  and  they  are  thereby  designated  as  di¬ 
visions  of  the  one  “dwelling.”  Tht  object  and 
meaning  of  these  two  divisions,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  each  other,  are  shown  by  their  names. 

The  whole  house  is  called  tifapD,  the  front  division 

“holy,”  the  rear  division  “ holy  of  holies.”  Con¬ 
sequently  the  one  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  which  es¬ 
sentially  is  the  place  of  revelation  and  attestation 
of  the  holy  and  sanctifying  God  of  Israel,  has,  as 
such,  two  divisions,  which,  since  each  bears  the 
impress  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  two  diverse  dwell¬ 
ings,  one  by  the  other ;  but  only  divisions  distinct 
from  each  other  by  way  of  grade.  Diviue  revela¬ 
tion,  in  its  nature  and  being,  is  a  matter  of  degree 
— it  is  gradual,  progressive.  God  is  everywhere 
and  always,  but  He  does  not  make  himself  known 
everywhere  and  always,  in  the  same  manner.  The 
heaven  is  his  throne  and  the  earth  his  footstool 
(Matt.  v.  34);  He  has  revealed  himself  of  old 
through  His  servants  the  prophets,  but  at  last 
through  His  Son — the  brightness  of  His  glory 
(Heb.  i.  1  sq.).  But  especially  is  the  revelation 
and  attestation  of  the  divine  holiness  over-against 
human  depravity,  gradual,  in  so  far  as  the  greater 
spread  and  extension  of  sin  demands  a  higlier  at¬ 
testation  and  confirmation  of  divine  holiness,  t.  e., 
of  the  sanctifying  power  of  God  atoning  for  sin. 
Since  now  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  amongst  His 
people  was  especially  the  dwelling-place  of  a  self- 
revealing  holiness,  and  the  entire  cultus  which 
was  there  concentrated  had  for  its  object  and  aim 
the  sanctification  of  the  nation  (see  above,  2.  b ),  so 
by  means  of  its  two  distinct  compartments  did  it 
present  itself  as  a  complete  holy  dwelling-place 
which  was  fitted  to  bring  to  and  to  keep  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  both  the  sinfulness  of 
man  and  the  holiness  of  God.  The  act  of  expia¬ 
tion  and  of  purifying  to  be  consummated  in  the 
front  compartment,  concerned  the  particular  trans¬ 
gressions  of  individual  persons ;  the  act  to  be  con¬ 
summated  in  the  rear  and  nobler  compartment,  on 
the  other  hand,  concerned  the  entire  nation,  and 
the  transgressions  during  the  entire  year.  Ordi¬ 
nary  priests  could  attend  to  the  former,  the  high- 
priest  alone  could  perform  the  latter  (Lev.  i-v.  and 
xvi.). — From  all  this  it  is  clear  to  satisfaction  how 
untenable  the  position  of  recent  writers  is  when, 
with  Hengstenberg,  they  understand  the  two  com¬ 
partments  as  two  distinct  dwelling-places,  namely, 
the  holy  place  as  the  “abode  of  the  people,”  and 
the  holy  of  holies  as  “  the  dwelling-place  of  God,” 
and  then  explain  this  “  combined  dwelling-place  ” 
as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  communion 
and  fellowship  of  God  with  His  people,  and  so 
that  the  “entire  sanctuary  is  a  symbol  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  old  covenant.”  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  than 
that  the  whole  house  is  one  dwelliug-place — the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  Jehovah  dwells  in¬ 
deed  amongst  His  people,  but  of  a  dwelling,  side 
by  side,  of  God  and  the  people  under  one  roof, 
there  is  nowhere  a  syllable.  As  the  whole  house, 
so  also  each  compartment,  the  holy  place  and  the 
holy  of  holies,  are  called  “the  dwelling-place,” 
but  not  the  former  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
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people  and  the  latter  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
further,  in  1  Kings  vi  6,  the  holy  place,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  with  the  holy  of  holies,  is  called  . 

If  now  the  holy  place  were  the  abode  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  over-againsfc  the  abode  of  God,  the  entire  sanc¬ 
tuary,  comprehending  both  compartments,  could 

not  be  called  nVP  ^3'n ,  or  simply  j'n ,  as  in  1 

Sam.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  iii. 
17  ;  Ps.  v.  8;  still  less  could  this  expression  be  used 
of  heaven,  which  is  specially  the  abode  of  God  and 
not  of  the  people  (Ps.  xL  4 ;  xviiL  7 ;  xxix.  9 ; 
Mich.  i.  2 ;  Hab.  ii.  20). 

(b)  The  porch  and  the  tide-structure  (Umbau) 
with  the  stories  are,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
structures  in  front  and  by  the  sides  of  the  house, 
which  are  recognized  as  such  in  that,  unlike  the 
house,  they  did  not  serve  for  the  performance  of 
any  religious  office.  They  do  not  therefore  belong 
essentially  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  sanctuary, 
consequently  are  wanting  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
have  no  further  religious  significance  than  that 
they  give  to  what  was  hitherto  a  “  tent,”  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  “  house,”  and  indeed  of  a  great,  firm, 
and  strong  house,  of  a  palace,  in  fact.  Porches 
were  never  used  for  tents,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
large,  conspicuous  buildings  like  palaces,  as,  e.  g., 
Solomon’s  (1  Kings  vii.  6  sq.).  If  now  the  house 
of  a  human  sovereign  had  its  porch,  much  less 
should  one  be  missing  in  the  house  of  Jehovah, 

the  God-King,  to  distinguish  it  rightly  as  an  , 

t.  e.,  a  king’s  palace  (Prov.  xxx.  28 ;  Is.  xxxix,  7). 
We  observe  the  same  in  respect  of  the  side-struc¬ 
ture,  which,  as  is  expressly  remarked,  was  not  to 
be  included  within  the  house,  the  main  building, 
did  not  belong,  as  an  integrating  part,  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  Jehovah,  but  which  served  only  for  purely 
external  purposes,  the  preservation  of  the  vessels, 
Ac.  But  like  the  porch  in  front,  it  served,  around 
the  sides  of  the  house,  which  rose  above  it,  to  im¬ 
part  the  appearance  of  a  grand,  richly  surrounded, 
tnd  lasting  buildiug — an  • 

(c)  The  fore  courts  constituted  the  second  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  the  entire  sanctuary.  “  The  dwell¬ 
ing  of  Jehovah  ”  is,  as  observed  above,  the  place 
where  He  “meets”  the  people,  attests  himself 
unto  them,  speaks  with  them,  has  intercourse  with 

them.  It  is  called,  consequently,  also 

(Exod.  xxix.  42,  44;  xxvii.  21;  xl.  22),  or  IJjiD 

simply  (Lam.  ii.  6 ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  3),  C  e .,  the  tent  of 
assembly,  the  “  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ” 
(not  the  time  of  assembling).  The  dwelling  of  Je¬ 
hovah  in  a  given  place  makes  also  a  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  people  to  meet  their  Lord  and  God. 
Hence  the  command :  “  thou  shalt  make  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle”  (Exod.  xxviu  9;  Sept:  sal 
wotfaeig  av/ifjv  ry  OKqvy).  The  fore  court  moreover 
was  not  a  dwelling-place  of  the  people  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Jehovah,  but  only  a  court,  i.  a  fixed 
space  around  the  dwelling,  “  an  enclosed  gathering- 
place  for  the  people  drawing  nigh  to  their  God  ” 
(Merz).  As  Jehovah  had  one  dwelling- pi aoe  only, 
the  people  could  meet  Him  only  here,  and  only 
her©#  attend  to  the  covenant  relation  with  Him. 
All  offices  in  couuection  with  the  covenant  could 
be  performed,  hence,  only  here,  not  in  other  favor¬ 
ite  spots,  not  upon  the  so-called  “  heights  ”  (high 


places)  (Numb.  xvii.  1-9).  And  in  order  that  this 
might  be  the  case  with  the  entire  people,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  all  Israelites,  certainly  three  times  in 
the  year,  should  appear  before  the  dwelling  of  Je¬ 
hovah  (Exod.  xxiiu  17;  Deut  xvi.  16).  This  and 
nothing  more  is  the  object  and  significance  of  the 
fore  court.  Hongstenberg  is  altogether  wrong  in 
maintaining  that  “  the  house  or  dwelling  of  the 
people  was  properly  the  holy  place,”  tliat  they 
occupied  this,  “their  peculiar  dwelling,  only 
through  the  medium  of  their  representatives  and 
middle-men,  the  priests,  and  that  some  actual  place 
of  their  own,  over  and  above  this  ideal  place,  was 
necessary.  This  the  fore  court  was.”  Keil,  too,  is 
in  error  when  he  explains  the  fore  court  as  14  an 
image  of  the  dwelling  of  Israel  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  God.”  The  holy  place  was,  as  already  no¬ 
ticed,  a  compartment  in  the  dwelling-place  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  forepart  thereof,  but  not  the  dwelling 
of  the  people,  and  the  fore  court  was  not  a  dwelling- 
place  at  all,  neither  of  the  people  nor  of  Jehovah, 
was  never  named  such,  but  was  only  the  assem¬ 
bling-place  outside  of  Jehovah’s  dwelling,  a  mere 
“  court  ”  by  way  of  distinction,  and  in  contrast  with 
“  the  house.”  In  that  the  temple  had  two  fore¬ 
courts  instead  of  one  originally  designed,  is  no 
proof  of  an  alteration  of  the  ground-plan,  but  is 
only  an  enlargement  of  it,  which  had  its  reason  in 
this :  that  great  buildings,  especially  royal  palaces 
in  the  Orient,  were  distinguished  from  ordinary 
houses  by  more  forecourts  (comp.  1  Kings  vii.  1- 
12,  and  Symb.  des  Mos.  Kult. ,  i.  s.  241  sq.).  Thence 
it  happened  especially  that,  near  the  tabernacle 
of  the  testimony,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Israelitish  camp,  was  appointed  the  place  for  the 
priestly  tribe  (Numb.  ii.  and  iii.).  This  continued 
a  fixed  custom  when  the  “camp”  ceased  to  exist; 
it  was  the  tribe  especially,  which '  stood  “  nigh 
unto  ”  Jehovah,  which  effected  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Him  and  the  people  (Exod.  xix.  22 ;  Ezek. 
xlii.  13  ;  Numb.  xvi.  6).  A  fixed  limit  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  space  was  judicions,  and  even  necessary, 
since  by  the  ordinances  of  David  individual  wor¬ 
ship  had  greatly  increased,  and  this  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  worship  was  confined  to  this  one  place ; 
by  these  means  it  became  possible  to  observe  cor¬ 
rectly  the  ordinance,  and  duly  to  watch  over  the 
appointed  performance  of  tlio  holy  services. 

4.  The  significance  of  the  form  and  measurements 
of  the  temple,  which  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  ground-plan,  requires  us  to  conclude  therefrom 
that  they  can  be  explained  neither  upon  the  grounds 
of  outward  need  and  propriety,  nor  of  architect¬ 
onic  beauty.  If  the  portion  which  constitutes  the 
core  and  centre  of  the  entire  structure,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  the  holy  of  holied,  have 
the  form  of  a  perfect  cube,  as  ver.  20  expressly 
states,  a  form  characteristic  not  only  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  but  also  of  Ezekiel’s  temple,  and  of  the 
apocalyptic  oktjv?)  tov  &eoi>  (Ezek.  xli.  4 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
16),  a  form  which  appears  neither  necessary  nor 
convenient,  nor  architecturally  beautiful,  while  at 
the  sam e  time  it  was  unmistakably  intentional  and 
not  accidental,  it  must  certainly  have  some  mean¬ 
ing.  And  if  the  form  of  one  and  that  the  most 
important  division  of  the  building  were  significant, 
it  is  inconsequent  and  wilful  to  explain  the  equally 
striking  forms  and  measurements  of  the  remaining 
compartments  as  devoid  of  meaning.  To  this  we 
must  add  that,  although  the  forms  and  measure 
meats  of  a  house,  especially  of  a  palace,  are  not 
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those  of  a  tent,  Solomon  nevertheless  adhered  as 
ftr  as  possible  to  the  forms  and  measurements  of 
tlto  tabernacle,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  holy  of 
holies,  but  also  of  the  other  portions  of  the  temple ; 
and  lie  felt  himself  obliged  thereto,  while  he  sim¬ 
ply  doubled  them — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were 
to  him  Corresponding,  necessary  as  well  as  signifl- 
cent  for  the  sanctuary.  Besides,  in  the  description 
of  nearly  all  buildings  and  spaces  which,  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  or  wider  sense,  were  God’s  dwelling-places, 
when  apparently  weightier  matters  are  passed  over, 
tho  measure  and  disposition,  according  to  size  and 
number,  are  presented,  and  oftentimes  when  one 
least  expects  it,  as,  &  g.,  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
and  of  the  apocalyptic  seer,  as  we  have  already 
noticed.  Vitringa  rightly  explains  the  measuring 
of  a  space  or  of  a  building  as  the  yvoptopa,  that  it 
is  unroucrfipiov  rov  tieov.  This  especially  follows 
from  Rev.  xi.  1,  2,  where  the  seer  holds  a  measur¬ 
ing-rod,  and  is  commanded :  “  measure  the  temple 
of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship 
therein ;  but  the  court  which  is  without  the  tem¬ 
ple  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  is  given 
unto  the  Gentiles,”  Ac.  That  which  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  is  ungodly  and  profane. — If  we  turn  now  to 
particular  forms  and  measurements  of  the  temple, 
we  find  them  like  those  of  the  tabernacle  and  of 
the  temple  of  Ezekiel. 

(a)  The  form  of  the  square,  which  is  adhered  to 
with  palpable  rigor,  and  dominates  everything.  It 
is  tho  form  of  the  forecourts,  of  the  house  in  whole 
and  in  its  parts,  also  of  both  altars.  Nowhere  is 
there  the  form  of  the  triangle  (pyramidal)  or  of 
tlie  pentagon,  nowhere  the  form  of  the  circle  or 
of  the  half-circle.  Even  the  porch  and  the  side- 
structure  with  its  flat  roof  preserve  this  square 
form.  In  Ezekiel  it  is  given  even  to  the  great  cir¬ 
cuit  around  the  temple,  and  to  the  holy  city  and 
its  domain  (Ezek.  xlviii.  8-35);  bo  also  in  John, 
in  respect  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxl.). 
From  this  it  follows  indisputably  that  the  square 
was  considered  as  the  appropriate  form  of  every 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  and  generally  of  every 
sacred  space  and  place,  whether  tent  or  house, 
•  altar  or  city.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
this  square  appears  always  to  have  been  adjusted 
(oriented)  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  thereby 
(inasmucii  as  this  constant  arrangement  was 
neither  necessary  nor  especially  convenient),  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  and  original  dwelling-  and 
revelation-place  of  Jehovah,  while  the  square 
shape  of  the  earthly  dwelling  corresponded  with 
“the  four  corners  of  heaven" — the  upper  dwell¬ 
ing  (Jer.  xlix.  36 ;  Matt.  xxlv.  31 ;  oorap.  Zech.  il 
10;  vL  5;  Ps.  xix.  6;  Job  ix.  9).  In  conformity 
with  Hits  view,  the  space  which  had  the  throne  in 
the  midst  thereof  and  was  the  highest  place  of 
Jehovah— -dwelling  and  self-revealing,  the  holy  of 
holies — had  the  most  complete  form  of  the  square ; 
it  was  a  cube.  The  holy  place,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  a  cube  but  an  extended  square,  but 
its  length  was  not  wilfhlly  or  indefinitely  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  it  was  double  that  of  the  holy  of  holies, 
since  it  served  as  vestibule  to  this  latter  and  with 
it  formed  the  entire  dwelling.  The  square,  as  the 
ground-form  of  the  temple,  has  often  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  symbol  of  regularity,  and  especially 
of  firmness  and  immobility,  appeal  being  made  to 
8uidas,  who  says:  rerpayuvoc ;  eixjro&fc  l6palo( 
(Grotius,  Vitringa,  Havemick).  This  is  contra¬ 
dicted  from  the  consideration  tliat  not  only  the 


temple,  but  the  tabernacle  also,  the  movable, 
wandering  sanctuary,  had  a  similar  form.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  latter,  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  former,  should  set  forth  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  tabernacle  over  against  those 
of  the  temple;  the  movable  can  never  be  the  sign 
of  immobility  and  permanence.  Still  less  can  we 
adopt  the  view  of  Kurtz  and  Keil,  who  regard 
the  square  as  44  the  symbolical  form  or  signature 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,”  and  its  adjustment  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  as  an  intimation 
that  this  kingdom  was  designed  to  comprehend 
and  include  within  itself  the  entire  world.  The 
“dwelling  bf  Jehovah,”  which  is  square  in  ita 
ground-form,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  itself,  but 
a  plan  to  which  the  form  is  given  which  oorre- 
sponds  with  heaven,  the  peculiar  dwelling-place 
of  God,  with  its  “four  corners.”  Supposing, 
moreover,  tliat  the  temple  were  44  an  image  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  old  covenant,”  this 
covenant  was  designed  only  to  embrace  the  people 
Israel  and  not  the  entire  world.  This  is  the  scope 
of  the  new  covenant  Witsius.  to  whom  one  ap¬ 
peals  besides,  rightly  remarks  that  the  atrium  sig¬ 
nifies  scparaUonem  Israelitarum  a  reliquis  gentibus. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  same  symbol  should  sig¬ 
nify  opposites — the  separation  of  one  nation  from 
all  others,  and  also  the  comprehending  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

(6)  In  measurements  the  number  ten  dominates. 
It  marks  the  entire  building,  as  well  as  its  parts, 
be  it  simply  ten  or  its  half,  be  it  doubled  or  tre¬ 
bled.  This  was  the  case  with  the  tabernacle ;  but 
since  the  temple,  as  house  or  palace,  necessarily 
required  larger  dimensions  than  the  tent,  so  in 
place  of  a  simple  ten  the  double-ten  or  twenty  was 
employed,  ana  this  is  the  clearest  proof  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  respect  of  the  number  ten.  The  dwelling 
instead  of  ten  cubits  is  twenty  wide,  and  instead 
of  thrice  ten  cubits  long  is  thrice  twenty.  The 
holy  of  holies  measures  twice  ten  cubits  upon  all 
sides,  the  holy  place  twice  ten  cubits  doubled  in 
length,  and  as  the  great  apartment,  three  times 
ten  cubits  in  height.  Tho  porch  is  twice  ten  cu¬ 
bits  broad  and  ten  deep.  The  side-structure,  i,  a., 
each  of  its  three  stories,  is  in  height  half  ten,  that 
is,  five,  and  is  thereby  designated  as  something 
merely  subordinate.  The  cherubim  in  the  holy  of 
holies  are  ten  cubits  high,  each  of  the  wings 
measures  five  cubits,  “  so  tliat  there  were  ten  cu¬ 
bits  from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other 11 
(ver.  24).  The  high  altar  in  the  forecourt  is  ten 
cubits  high,  and  twice  ten  cubits  long  aud  broad 
Chron.  iv.  1) :  44  the  bases  ”  [gestuhle,  seats]  which 
belong  to  it  are  ten  (1  Kings  vil  27).  The  brazen 
sea  is  ten  cubits  wide  and  five  high  (1  Kings  vil 
23).  In  the  holy  place  are  ten  candlesticks  and  also 
ten  tables,  five  on  the  right  hand  and  five  on  the 
left  (2  Chron.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  holy  of  holies  the 
“ten  words  ”  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13),  which 
are  named  absolutely  “  the  witness  ”  and  “  the  cov¬ 
enant,”  and  which  form  the  root  and  heart  of  the 
sanctuary,  are  preserved  .in  the  ark  (Exod.  xxv. 
16,  21 ;  xxxiv.  28).  Since  the  dwelling  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  amongst  His  people  is  the  result,  as  also  the 
sign  and  pledge  of  the  covenant  (see  above,  1,  a) 
without  doubt  the  number  in  the  covenant  [ton 
commandments]  dominates  the  number  of  the 
dwelling-place.  That  the  covenant  consists  of 
ten  words  has  its  reason,  not,  as  Grotius  supposes, 
in  the  ten  fingers  of  tho  hands  (to  be  able  to  count 
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them  more  easily),  but  in  the  significance  of  the 
number  ten,  whicn  comprises  all  the  cardinal  num¬ 
bers  and  completes  them,  so  that  thereby  the  cov¬ 
enant  is  designated  as  a  perfect  whole,  comprising 
all  the  chief  words  or  commandments  of  God. — 
Besides  ten,  the  number  three  is  everywhere  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  building.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sacred  spaces  ( HeUigungsstdtte ),  which  differ  from 
each  other  by  way  of  degree — forecourt,  holy  place, 
holy  of  holies,  with  three  expiatory  objects  which 
are  related  to  each  other,  the  altar  of  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  kapporeth  (mercy- 
seat).  The  dwelling  itself  is  measured  and  divided 
according  to  the  number  three;  three  times  the 
doubled  ten,  t.  «.,  three  times  its  width,  is  the 
measure  of  its  length — the  holy  of  holies  being 
one-third,  and  the  holy  place  two-thirds.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  as  the  large  compartment,  is  three  times  ten 
cubits  high,  and  has  three  articles  of  furniture — 
candlesticks,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  table 
for  shewbread.  The  forecourt  also  has  three  kinds 
of  articles  for  use,  viz.,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  8 tools,  and  the  brazen  sea.  The  side-structure, 
finally,  has  three  stories.  The  reason  for  this  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  number  three  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
directly  in  the  divine  Trinity,  for  tlm  revelation  of 
the  Trinity  belongs  to  the  New  Testament.  But 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  number  three  is  the 
signature  of  every  true  unit  complete  in  itself, 
and  so,  closely  resembles  ten,  with  which  it  is  here 
frequently  connected.  What  happens  thrice  is  the 
genuine  once :  what  is  divided  into  three  is  a  true 
unity.  The  one  dwelling,  by  its  division  into  three 
parts,  is  designated  as  one  complete  whole,  and 
the  three  kinds  of  articles  of  use  which  are  in  the 
three  parts,  or  in  one  of  them,  again  form  a  com¬ 
plete  whole,  and  belong  under  it  to  the  one  or  the 
other  relation.  While  the  number  ten  gives  the 
impress  of  finishing  and  completing  to  multiplicity, 
the  number  three  is  the  signature  of  perfect  unity, 
and  thus  also  of  tlio  divine  being.  (Comp.  Symb. 
des  Mos.  KuU.,  L  8.  175  sq.). 

6.  The  significance  of  the  building  material, 
since  the  choice  and  use  of  it  is  determined  by 
necessity,  convenience,  greater  or  lesser  artistic 
skill,  and  other  outward  conditions,  is  not  imme¬ 
diate  and  direct,  but  must  be  recognized  in  so  far 
as  the  material  employed  in  any  structure  im¬ 
parts  to  it  a  certain  definite  character.  In  the 
tabernacle,  wood  was  employed ;  its  ceilings  were 
of  leather  and  hair,  it  had  woven  hangings  such 
as  the  nature  of  a  “  tent  ”  required.  But  when 
the  period  of  the  tent  was  passed,  and  in  the  place 
of  a  movable,  wandering  dwelling,  a  firm,  im¬ 
movable  dwelling,  a  “  house,”  was  to  be  built,  in 
the  construction  of  it  everything  must  be  excluded 
which  could  be  a  reminder  of  a  mere  tent.  In 
the  place  of  wooden  walls  consisting  of  planks  ar¬ 
ranged  side  by  side,  there  were  thick  stone  walls ; 
in  place  of  the  ceilings  and  hangings  and  the  like, 
there  were  beams,  wainscotings,  and  doors.  The 
stones  which  were  used  for  the  walls  were  not 
dried  or  burned,  such  as  were  used  in  ordinary 
houses,  but  large,  sound,  costly  stones,  cube- 
shaped  (chap.  v.  31),  such  as  were  used  in  palaces 
only  (comp.  Winer,  B.-  W.-B.,  i.  s.  466)— -and  Je¬ 
hovah's  dwelling  should  be  a  palace.  The  wood 
Was  in  the  highest  degree  durable,  and  not  liable 
to  decay  and  corruption,  which  with  the  Hebrews 
was  a  sign  of  impurity,  and  were,  therefore,  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate  for  the  sanctuary,  the  pattern 


of  the  heavenly.  The  three  kinds  of  wood,  cedar, 
cypress,  and  olive,  before  others  have  the  quality 
of  durability  and  hardness  (comp.  Winer,  i.  s.  215, 
238;  ii.  s.  172).  Cypress,  the  least  valuable 
(Ezek.  xxvit  5,  and  Havernick  on  the  place),  was 
used  for  the  floor,  the  more  valuable  cedar  was 
used  for  the  beams  and  wainscotings,  the  olive, 
the  noblest  and  firmest,  was  used  for  the  en¬ 
trances,  and  in  such  way  that  the  entrance  to  the 
holy  place  had  only  door-posts,  that  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  in  addition  to  such  posts,  doors  also.  In 
the  gold,  more  than  in  stone  and  wood,  there  is  a 
more  direct  reference  to  the  significance  of  the 
building.  It  was  used  exclusively  only  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  dwelling.  In  the  forecourt  there  was 
no  gold :  repeatedly  and  as  emphatically  as  possi¬ 
ble  it  is  stated  tliat  “  the  whole  house  ”  was  over¬ 
laid  with  gold  (vers.  21,  22).  The  vessels  of  the 
dwelling  were  wholly  either  of  gold  or  covered 
with  it,  while  those  of  the  forecourt  were  all  of 
brass.  The  interior  of  the  dwelling  also  was 
gulden.  This  was  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  osten¬ 
tatious  parade,  for  this  gilding  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  The  people  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  within  the  dwelling,  this  was  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  priests  ;  but  into  the  darkened  yet 
wholly  golden  holy  of  holies,  the  high-priest  alone 
could  enter  once  a  year.  That  in  the  ancient  Hast 
a  symbolical  use  was  made  of  the  noble  metals, 
and  especially  of  gold,  is  a  well-known  fact  (comp. 
Symbol,  des  Mos.  KuU.,  i  s .  272,  282,  295).  In 
the  primitive  documents  of  the  persic  light  reli¬ 
gion,  “  golden  ”  stands  for  heavenly,  divine.  To 
the  Hebrews,  also,  gold  is  the  imago  of  the  high¬ 
est  light,  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  heavens 
(Job  xxxvii.  21,  22).  The  apocalyptic  OKijvrj  rov 
oe ov  which  descends  from  heaven,  is  of  “pure 
gold  ”  (Rev.  xxi.  18,  21).  God  “dweileth  in  light” 
(I  Tim.  vi.  16;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  2)  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  God  dweileth  in  heaven ;  and  if  now 
His  earthly  dwelling  were  all  golden,  it  is  thereby 
designated  as  a  heaven -  and  light-dwelling.  The 
conception  of  purity  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
word  is  associated  likewise  with  gold  (Job  xxiii. 
10  ;  Mai.  iii.  3) ;  the  golden  dwelling  is  hence  also 
a  pure,  t.  e.,  holy,  sanctuary  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4). 

6.  The  significance  of  the  carvings  is  explained 
at  once  by  their  form.  Upon  all  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling,  and  even  upon  the  doors,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  carved  figures  which  are  always  asso¬ 
ciated  together — cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers. 
Diverse  as  they  may  seem,  one  and  the  same  reli¬ 
gious  idea  nevertheless  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
namely,  the  idea  of  life,  which  is  only  expressed  in 
them  in  differing  ways. 

(a)  The  cherubim  are  not  actual,  but,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  component  parts,  imaginary  be¬ 
ings,  and  this  requires  no  farther  proof  that  they 
are  significant.  A  Jewish  proverb  says  of  their 
composition,  “four  are  the  highest  things  in  the 
world :  the  lion  amongst  the  wild  bt>asts,  the  bull 
amongst  cattle,  the  eagle  amongst  birds,  the  man 
is  over  all,  but  God  is  supreme.”  (Corap.  Spencer, 
De  Leg.  Hebr.  Bit.,  ii.  p.  242 ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr n 
p.  1108.)  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common  to 
these  four,  and  the  life  uniting  them,  which  they 
have  not  of  themselves,  but  from  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  the  Creator,  and  hence  stands 
and  is  enthroned  above  them  all.  Greaturely  be¬ 
ing  reaches  its  highest  stage  in  those  which  have 
an  anima,  and  amongst  these  animated  creatures 
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frith  souls,  the  four  above  named  again  are  the 
highest  and  most  complete,  the  most  living  as  it 
were.  By  their  combination  in  the  cherub,  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  anima  animantiwn,  as  the  complex  and 
representative  of  the  highest  creaturely  life. 
Upon  this  account,  and  this  alone,  could  Ezekiel 
name  the  cherubim  absolutely  HPnn ,  £  e.,  the 

living  beings  (Ezek.  L  5,  13, 15,  19,  22).  He  em¬ 
ploys,  in  fact,  the  collective -singular  iTTIH,  £  «., 

the  living,  to  denote  the  unit-life  of  the  four  (chap, 
x.  14,  15,  17,  20.  “This  is  the  living  creature  that 
I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel,  by  the  river  of 
Chebar;  ”  comp.  chap,  i  20,  21.)  So,  also,  John 
names  the  four  ra  $ua  over-against  God  r£  ^Cnrrt 
cif  rovq  to  whom,  as  such,  they  ascribe 

praise,  honor,  and  thanks,  because  He  has  made 
all  things,  and  all  things  are  and  have  been  created 
by  His  will  (Rev.  iv.  9-11).  In  so  far  as  all  crea¬ 
turely  life  is  individualized  in  them,  they  are  the 
most  direct,  immediate  evidences  of  the  creative 
power  and  glory,  the  definite,  highest  praise 
thereof,  and  they  surround  the  throne  of  God.  In 
the  fact  that  they  are  represented  upon  all  the 
walls  of  the  house,  does  it  first  rightly  acquire  the 
clia racier  of  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  a  life-residence  testifying  to  His  power 
and  glory.  Hence  it  is  apparent  how  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  the  view  of  Riehra  is,  that  the  cherubim  are 
merely  witnesses  of  the  divine  presence,  and  that 
they  have  no  other  purpose  beyond  that  of  over¬ 
shadowing  or  covering  holy  places  and  things. 
Certainly  this  latter  was  not  their  design  upon  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling,  and  if  they  did  nothing 
jnore  than  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  God, 
how  could  Ezekiel  have  ever  named  them  simply 
“  the  living  creatures  ?  "  The  underlying  idea  of 
the  cherub  is  specifically  wholly  Israelitisli,  and  is 
rooted  in  the  cardinal  dogma  of  God,  the  creator  of 
all  things,  which  separates  it  sharply  from  all 
other  pre-christian  religions.  This  idea  is  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  if,  with  Riehra,  we  tear  apart 
the  four  types  which  together  constitute  the 
cherub,  and  make  the  cherub  simply  a  man  with 
wings,  and  regard  the  bull  and  the  lion  as  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  addition  upon  the  part  of  Ezekiel,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  observation  of  the  Babylonian- 
heathen  combinations  of  beasts. 

(&)  The  palms  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim  have  a  relation  to  vegetable  life*  like  that  of 
the  cherubim  to  animal  life.  The  palm-tree  unites 
in  itself  whatsoever  there  is  of  great  and  glorious 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  tree,  first  of  all, 
surpasses  all  other  plants ;  but  amongst  trees  there 
is  none  so  lofty  and  towering,  none  of  such  beau¬ 
tiful  majestic  growth,  so  constantly  in  its  verdure, 
casting,  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  such  deep  shad¬ 
ows, — while  its  fruit  is  said  to  be  the  food  of  the 
blessed  in  Paradise, — as  the  palm.  Its  attributes 
are  so  manifold,  that  men  used  to  number  them  by 
the  days  in  the  year.  Linnaeus  named  the 
“the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Humboldt  “  the  noblest  of  plants  to  which  the  na¬ 
tions  have  accorded  the  meed  of  beauty.”  The 
land,  moreover,  in  which  Jehovah  had  His  dwell¬ 
ing,  the  land  of  promise,  was  the  true  and  proper 
habitat  of  the  palm.  Hence,  subsequently,  the 
palm,  as  the  symbol  of  Palestine,  appears  upon 
coins  (comp.  Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  ii.  p.  444-579; 
my  treatise,  Der  Salem.  Temp .,  a.  120  sq.).  The 
law  required  that  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles 


palms 
”  and 


branches  of  palm-trees  should  be  at  the  booths 
(Lev.  xxiil  40).  They  are  the  known  symbols  of 
salvation,  of  joy,  of  peace  after  victory  (Rev.  vii 
9;  1  Maccab.  xiii  51 ;  2  Macc.  x.  7  ;  John  xii.  13). 

(c)  The  flower-work  finally,  in  its  connection  wita 
the  significant  representations  of  cherubim  and  of 
palm-trees,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  desti¬ 
tute  of  meaning,  as  a  mere  affair  of  ornamentation. 
High  antiquity  knows  nothing  in  general  of 
empty  decorations,  like  our  so-called  egg  fillets 
and  arabesques.  In  the  ancient  temples  in  par¬ 
ticular,  there  were  no  kinds  of  forms  which  had 
not  a  religious  meaning.  From  that  time  down  to 
our  own,  flowers  and  blossoms  have  been  the 
usual  symbols  of  life-fulness,  and  in  all  languages 
the  age  of  the  greatest  life-fulness  lias  been  called 
its  bloom.  So  then  by  the  flower-work,  as  by  the 
cherubim  and  the  palm-trees,  by  which  on  all 
sides  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  was  decorated,  was 
it  designated  as  an  abode  of  life.  It  should  not 
be  left  out  of  mind  here,  that  the  Israelitisli  reli¬ 
gion  did  not  conceive  of  “life,”  after  the  heathen 
natural  religions,  as  physical,  but  essentially  as 
moral.  The  Creator  of  the  world,  who  as  such  is 
the  source  of  all  life,  and  is  the  absolutely  living, 
is  to  it  also  the  all-holy  (Is  xliii.  1 5),  who  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  to  sanctify  the  people  and 
by  them  to  be  hallowed  (Kxod.  xxix.  43-46 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  26-28).  All  true  divine  life  is  in  its  nature 
an  holy  life,  aud  hence  the  symbols  of  life  in  the 
sanctuary  are  eo  ipso  symbols  of  an  holy  life.  The 
cherubim  are  not  merely  upon  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling,  but  above  all  in  the  holy  of  holies,  they 
form  the  throne  of  the  “  holy  One  of  Israel,”  and 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  kapporcth  (Exod. 
xxv.  19),  £  e.,  from  the  article  of  furniture  where 
the  highest  and  most  embracing  expiatory  or 
sanctification  rite  is  consummated.  In  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  vision,  the  four  living  beings  stand  around 
the  throne,  and  day  and  night  they  say,  “Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty  ”  (Rev.  iv.  8),  like 
the  seraphim  in  IsaL  vi.  2  sq.  As  the  righteous 
who  lead  an  holy  life  are  compared  generally  with 
trees  which  perpetually  flourish  and  bring  forth 
fruit  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Isa.  ixi.  3),  so  es¬ 
pecially  with  palm-trees,  with  an  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  palms  “  which  are  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ”  (Ps.  xcii.  12-15;  comp.  Ezek. 
xlvii.  12;  Rev.  xxii.  2;  Ps.  liL  8).  So  also  are 
blossoms  and  flowers,  especially  lilies,  symbols  of 
righteousness  and  holiness  (Eccl.  xxxix.  13).  So 
also  the  plate  worn  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
priest,  with  the  inscription,  “Holiness  unto  the 

Lord,”  was  called  simply  }*¥,  £  flower  (Exod. 

xxviil  36).  The  budding  of  Aaron’s  rod  was  the 
sign  of  an  holy  estate  (Numb.  xvii.  10).  The 
crown  of  life  (Rev.  ii.  10)  is  likewise  the  crown  of 
righteousness  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).  If  now  the  three 
kinds  of  figures  are  represented  upon  the  gold 
with  which  the  dwelling  was  overlaid,  the  two 
conceptions  of  light  and  life,  the  correlatives  of 
the  conception  of  revelation  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9 ;  John  i. 
4;  viii.  12),  are  symbolically  united.  But  the 
conception  of  revelation  recurs  with  that  of  the 
dwelling  (see  above,  under  2.  a).  The  seat  of  the 
dwelling  and  of  revelation  is  necessarily,  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  a  seat  of  light  and  life. 

(d)  The  statues  of  the  cherubim  in  the  holy  of 
holies  were  not  in  the  tabernacle,  and  we  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  suppose  that  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  relation  of  the  temple  to  tho  taber- 1  7.  To  show  the  significance  of  the  temple  in  its 


nacle.  Their  design  is  stated  in  1  Kings  viii.  6,  7 : 
“  And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of 
the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place,  even  under  the 
wings  of  the  cherubims.  For  the  cherubim s 
spread  forth  their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the 
ark,  and  the  cherubims  covered  the  ark  and  the 
staves  thereof  above.”  It  is  also  remarked  in  2 
Chron.  iii.  13:  “and  they  stood  on  their  feet,” 
which  would  have  been  iu  the  highest  degree  su¬ 
perfluous,  if  it  were  not  meant  by  this  expression 
that  they  were  firm  and  immovable,  like  » 

£  e.,  pillars.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the  kap- 
poreth  and  the  cherubim  then  placed  there,  like 
its  “staves,” — tlie  evidences  of  mobility  and  trans¬ 
port  show, — was  a  movable,  wandering  throne, 
just  as  the  entire  dwelling  was  a  transportable 
tent  As  the  peculiar  original  pledge  of  the  cov¬ 
enant,  it  was  not,  when  the  house  was  built, 
made  anew,  but  it  was  taken  from  the  tent  and 
lodged  within  the  house,  that  it  might  forever 
have  its  abiding-place  and  cease  to  be  transport¬ 
able.  To  this  end  it  was  placed  under  the  fixed, 
immovable  cherubim,  whose  wings  completely  cov¬ 
ered  it,  covering  tho  “staves,”  the  very  witnesses 
of  its  movableness,  and  with  it  one  entire  whole 
was  formed.  As  the  cherubim  in  general,  in  their 
being  and  meaning,  belonged  to  the  throne  (see 
above),  so  the  firm  fixing  of  the  throne  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  means  of  the  permanent,  large  cheru- 
bim-statues.  It  is  entirely  wide  of  the  mark  to 
explain,  as  Thenius  does,  on  the  pretended  analogy 
of  cherubim  with  the  guardian  griffins  and  dragons 
of  heathen  religions,  our  cherubim  in  tho  holy  of 
holies,  as  the  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the  throne 
of  Jehovah.  For,  apart  from  every  other  consid¬ 
eration,  nothing  is  more  contradictory  to  the  Is¬ 
raelitish  idea  of  God  than  that  Jehovah  stands  in 
need  of  guardians  of  His  throne.  The  cherubim  in¬ 
deed  are  the  supporters  and  vehicle  of  His  tlirone, 
but  never  as  the  watchmen  thereof  (comp.  Kzek.  i. 
and  x.);  they  belong  rather  to  the  throne  itself,  and 
are,  as  such,  witnesses  and  representatives  of  the 
glory  of  God,  but  they  do  not  guard  Him.  When 
in  our  text  here,  we  think  especially  of  their  wings 
spread  over  the  holy  of  holies  (from  wail  to  wall), 
and  that  with  them  they  overshadow  the  ark, 
the  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  tliat  He  who  is 
here  enthroned  in  His  glory  (lUD)  is  invisible,  or 

rather  is  unapproachable  and  removed,  for  He 
dwells  in  an  unapproachable  splendor;  no  man 
oan  “see  ”  Him  and  live  (1  Tim.  vi  16;  Lev.  xvi 
2 ;  Judg.  xiil  23).  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  as  Riehm  would  have  it,  that  the  design  of 
the  cherubim  consisted  only  in  veiling  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  present  God,  and  that  their  significance 
was  like  that  of  the  “enwrapping”  clouds  (Ps. 
xcvil  2 ;  xviii.  11,  12 ;  Exod.  xix.  9,  16 ;  xxiv.  16) ; 
for  the  cherubim  upon  the  walls  between  the 
palm-trees  had  nothing  to  cover  or  veil.  This  was 
only  their  special  duty  in  the  holy  of  holies,  by 
the  tlirone.  When  it  is  expressly  added  that  they 
did  not  turn  their  faces  like  those  already  upon 
the  kapporoth,  and  towards  it,  but  towards  the 
house,  £  e.,  towards  the  holy  place,  we  can  find  a 
reason  for  it  in  their  special  functions:  as  the 
heralds,  messengers  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached,  they  should  direct  their  gaze  towards 
the  outer  world 


relation  to  the  history  of  redemption,  the  question 
presents  itself  finally :  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tl 
was  related  to  the  temples  of  heathen  antiquity,  whether 
it  was  more  or  less  a  copy ,  or  an  original  JL  O. 
Muller  (Archceologie  der  K .,  i.  s .  372,  Eng.  trans.  p. 
276)  remarks  strikingly  of  the  heathen  temple  that 
it  was  “  at  first  nothing  more  than  the  place  where 
an  image,  the  object  of  worship,  could  be  securely" 
set  up  and  protected."  Every  place  enclosing  the 
image  of  a  god,  if  only  set  off  with  stakes,  was 
called  a  temple  (Servius  defines  templum  by  focus, 
pedis  aut  hastis  clausus ,  modo  sit  sacer).  Without 
the  image  of  the  divinity,  heathen  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  temple.  Half  in  wonder  and 
half  in  derision,  Tacitus  exclaims  over  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Hist?  5.  9),  Nulla  intus  Deum  effigies, 
vacua  sedes  et  mania  arcana  l  and  Spencer  (De  Leg. 
Uebr.  Bit,  iii.  6,  6)  rightly  says :  Seculi  jfidereceptum 
erat,  templa  a£6ava  Numine  et  religione  vacua  et  plans 
nulla  esse.  A  temple  was  not  first  built,  and  then 
an  image  of  the  god  made  to  erect  within  it,  but 
a  temple  was  built  for  the  already  existing  image, 
which  then  became,  in  a  proper  scuse,  the  house 
or  dwelling  of  the  represented  deity.  Forth  from 
the  image  the  heathen  temple  proceeds^  This  is 
its  principle.  And  as  the  gods  of  heathenism  are 
nothiug  more  than  cosmical  powers,  their  temples 
in  plan  and  contrivance  refer  only  to  cosmical  re¬ 
lations  (see  examples  in  Der  Salomonische  Tempel,  s. 
276  sq.  and  Symb.  des  Mos .  Kult,  i.  s.  97  s»;.).  But 
the  principle  of  the  Israelitish  temple  is  the  re¬ 
verse,  in  so  far  as  the  chief  and  great  command¬ 
ment  of  the  religion  declares:  “Thou  slialt  not 
make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,”  Ac.  The 
erection  of  a  “  dwelling  of  Jehovah  ”  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  need  of  enclosing  and  preserving  an 
image  of  God,  but  only  from  out  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  with  His  chosen  people  (see  above,  under 
2.  a).  The  tables  of  the  law,  which  are  called  sim¬ 
ply  “  the  covenant  ”  (1  Kings  viii.  20),  aud  as*  the 
proclamation  of  the  covenant  were  preserved  in 
the  ark,  represented,  first  of  all,  this  invisible  cove¬ 
nant  relation.  Hence  this  ark  was  the  central 
point  of  the  covenant.  There  was  concentrated 
the  indwelling  of  Jehovah;  there,  too,  was  His 
throne.  But  since  Jehovah  dwelt  within  Israel  to 
sanctify  the  people  and  by  them  to  be  hallowed 
(Exod.  xxix.  43  sq. ;  Ezok.  xxxvil  26  sq.),  His 
dwelling-place  was  essentially  a  sarctuary,  and 
forth  from  this  its  supreme  and  final  design,  its 
entire  plan,  division,  and  arrangement  proceeded 
(see  above,  under  2,  b ,  and  3,  a).  The  entire  temple 
rests,  consequently,  upon  ethico-religious  ideas, 
which  are  specifically  Israelitish,  and  which  do  not 
recur  in  any  other  of  the  ancient  religions.  It  is 
as  unique  as  the  Israelitish  religion  itself ;  its  ori¬ 
ginal  is  the  tabernacle,  from  which  it  differs  only 
because  there  is  necessarily  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  house  and  a  tent.  Its  originality  out¬ 
wardly  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  ancient  people 
possessed  a  temple  like  it  in  plan,  arrangement, 
and  contrivance.  Men  still  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
temples,  only  these  are  “  aggregates  which  admit  of 
indefinite  increase  ”  (K.  0.  Muller,  Arches.,  s.  257, 
Eng.  trans.  p.  191),  and  the  common  feature  of 
their  arrangement  was  that  “  they  were  not  com¬ 
pleted,  but  wore  constantly  undergoing  enlarge¬ 
ment,”  and  “  they  had  no  given  measurements?* 
The  “  single  portions  are  in  themselves  finished, 
and  can  last,  but  other  portions  can  be  added,  and 
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others  yet  again.  The  band  which  holds  these 
single,  different  parts  together  is  slight  ”  (Schnaase, 
Oetch.  der  bild.  Kuneie,  i.  a.  393,  424).  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse  holds  in  respect  of  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah, 
the  plan  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple— 
an  house  consisting  of  two  divisions  surrounded 
by  a  court.  An  indefinite  extension  is  just  as  im¬ 
possible  as  a  contraction,  without  the  destruction 
of  the  whole,  and  precisely  in  this  respect  the  Is- 
raelitiah  sanctuary  is  more  like  all  other  ancient 
temples  than  those  of  Egypt  Besides  this,  the 
style  of  architecture  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  to 
which  the  truncated  pyramidal  form  essentially  be¬ 
longs,  is  entirely  diverse  in  that  of  Solomon,  as 
also  the  stone  ceilings  and  pillars,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  do  not  have  wooden  wainscoting* 
and  overlaying  of  metals.  As  Solomon  availed 
himself  of  Phoenician  workmen,  occasion  has  been 
Ibund  to  institute  a  comparison  with  Phoenician 
temples  (Schnaase,  a.  238).  But  the  accounts  re¬ 
specting  these  temples  are  so  scanty  and  general, 
that  the  attempt  has  been  made,  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  a  copy  of 
the  Phoenician,  to  fill  out  and  complete  the  defect¬ 
ive  descriptions  of  them  from  the  scriptural  delin¬ 
eation  of  our  temple  (comp.  Vatke,  Relig.  dee  Alt. 
IkrtL,  a.  323  aq. ;  Muller,  Archceol .,  Eng.  trans.  p.  214). 
The  little  that  we  know  of  the  Phoenician  temples 
of  a  later  date,  does  not  exhibit  the  remotest  like¬ 
ness  to  that  of  Solomon  (comp,  my  treatise,  a.  250 
ag.).  In  this  matter  modem  criticism  pursues  a 
very  partisan  course.  It  is  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  each  ancient  people  had  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  religious  ideas,  which  were  expressed  in 
their  sacred  structures,  but  that  the  people  Israel 
alone  built  their  only  temple,  not  according  to 
what  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  according  to 
foreign,  heathenish  ideas.  Originality  is  conceded 
to  all  other  temples  rather  than  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon. 

[The  justness  of  our  author’s  observations  here 
Is  indisputable.  We  cannot  reconstruct  the  tem¬ 
ple  as  we  can  reconstruct  any  building,  essential 
features  of  which  arc  remaining.  Doubtless  as  its 
architect  was  a  Phoenician,  it  bore  the  impress  of 
the  Phoenician  genius.  The  “originality”  of  the 
temple  was  in  its  arrangements  and  its  design  and 
Its  significance;  but  in  its  outward  form,  as  it 
struck  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  we  fancy  it  muat 
have  had  Phoenician  features.  The  Jews  were 
singularly  deficient  in  their  conceptions  of  beauty 
of  form.  The  cherubim  may  be  cited  in  proof ; 
and  the  temple,  architecturally,  probably  was  left 
to  the  Phoenician  artist  under  the  conditions  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  building  itself  required.  The 
reader  may  consult  Dean  Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
second  series,  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner  A  Co., 
1870,  p.  225-236.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  it  suggested  in  the  least  degree  an  Egyptian 
temple. — E.  H.] 

8.  The  typical  significance  of  (he  temple,  which, 
like  that  of  the  tabernacle,  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  New  Testament,  rests  upon  those  symbol¬ 
ical  features  which  they  have  in  common.  Both 
are  ua  dwelling  of  Jehovah,”  and  in  this  respect 
the  place  of  the  revelation  and  presence  of  the  holy 
and  sanctifying  God,  an  abode  or  light  and  life,  forth 
from  which  all  well-being  for  Israel  proceeds. 
Bnt  the  entire  Old  Testament  economy,  especially 
Its  cultns,  bears  the  impress  of  the  bodily  and  of 
the  outward,  and  consequently  of  the  imperfect, 


and  in  this  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  necessarily 
participates.  As  the  people  Israel,  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  is  limited  by  natural  descent  (Iopai/% 
koto,  aapm,  1  Cor.  x.  18),  so  the  dwelling  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  therein  is  conditioned  by  the  corporeal  and 
outward,  especially  in  the  way  of  the  local  and 
the  visible.  But  therefore,  as  imperfect,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  perfect  which  is  to  come,  and 
hence  upon  this  account  is  called  a  ciaa  ruv 
tevruv  or  r£n>  cnovpavujv  (Heb.  viii.  5 ;  x.  1).  The 
perfect  first  appeared,  when  the  time  was  fulfilled, 
in  Him  who  was  the  aupa  in  oontrast  with  the 
OKig,  i.  in  Christ  (Col  iL  17).  What  the  dwell- 
ing  typifies,  that  He  is,  in  reality  and  truth.  In 
Him  “  dwells  ”  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
aupaTiKoc  (CoL  it  9).  He  is  the  Adyof,  the  true 
revelation  of  God,  and  in  Him  is  life  and  light :  He 
dwelt  among  us  (Imc^vucre),  and  we  beheld  His 

glory,  (S6(a,  i.  Tiaa)  full  of  grace  and  truth 

(John  i.  1,  4,  14).  He  named  himself  the  “tem¬ 
ple  ”  of  God  (John  il  19),  and  the  chief  complaint 
against  Him  was,  that  “  He  said,  I  can  destroy 
the  temple  of  God,  and  build  it  again  in  three 
days”  (Matt  xxvi.  61).  With  this  real  temple 
came  consequently  the  end  of  the  merely  typical, 
outward,  and  local  temple.  With  Him,  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  God  hitherto  amongst  the  ’I apai/X  nard 
adpKa  ceased,  and  proceeding  from  Him,  who  with 
one  sacrifioe  “hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified”  (Heb.  x.  14),  the  true  “abode”  of 
God  now  is  here  (John  xiv.  23).  Through  Him 
indeed  God  dwells  now  in  the  collective  believers 
in  Him,  in  the  congregation,  which  is  His  body, 
the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all  (Kph.  L 
23 ;  CoL  il  9, 10).  Now  is  the  declaration,  “  I  will 
dwell  in  their  midst,”  realized,  for  the  first  time, 
in  its  full  truth.  The  congregation  which  is  filled 
by  Him,  is  the  true  temple  of  the  living  God,  the 
habitation  of  God  in  the  spirit  (2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  1 
Cor.  iii.  16;  Eph.  ii  21,  22;  1  Pet.  ii.  5).  But  if 
Christ  appear  also  as  the  antitype  of  details  even 
of  the  sanctuary,  such  as  the  veil  before  the  holy 
of  holies  (Heb.  x.  20),  and  the  “  throne  of  grace  ” 
(Rom.  iii.  25),  the  ground  of  this  is  not,  as  the  old 
typology  supposed,  in  the  circumstance  tliat  these 
objects  were  immediate  types  of  Christ,  but  in 
that  through  these,  truths  and  divine-human  re¬ 
lations  were  signified,  which,  like  “  the  dwelling  ” 
itself,  first  in  Christ  and  through  Him  reached  its 
full  realization  (comp,  my  treatise:  Der  Salem. 
Tempd,  s.  81  sq.).  In  so  far  now,  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  economy,  as  the  congregation  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  is  itself  the  dwelling  of  God,  it  no  more  needs 
a  temple ;  and  if  Christendom  still  build  houses  of 
God,  it  is  not  with  the  notion  that  God  dwells 
within  them.  The  Christian  church-building  is 
not  a  temple,  but  the  congregation-house,  and 
God’s  house  only  in  this  respect  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  only  that,  protected  fYom  wind  and  weatheq 
men  can  worship  God  undisturbed,  but  that  tli« 
faithful  may  assemble  as  one  body,  and  exercise 
their  fellowship  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  build  themselves  up  as  individual  stones  into 
a  spiritual  house,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone.  Thenoe  it  follows  that  it  is  a  great  per¬ 
version  to  regard  the  temple  of  Solomon  as  the 
model  for  a  Christian  church,  and  to  plan  one 
like  it.  It  was  not  the  design  of  this  temple  to 
gather  the  congregation  within  itself.  They  stood 
in  the  forecourt.  The  church,  on  the  other  band, 
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embraces  them  in,  and  must  have  the  arrangement 
and  contrivance  which  corresponds  with  the  being 
and  the  needs  of  the  congregation  as  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  faithful. 

[If  we  keep  in  mind  the  various  portions  of  the 
temple — porch,  holy  place,  holy  of  holies,  and  the 
side-structure — it  would  seem  that  the  vision  of 
the  completed  so-called  Gothic-Church,  must  have 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  some  cloistered  architect 
after  he  had  familiarized  his  mind  with  the  constit¬ 
uent  parts  and  divisions  of  the  temple.  Each  has 
a  porch :  the  nave  corresponds  with  the  holy  place, 
the  aisles  with  the  side-structure,  the  sanctuary 
and  choir  with  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the  temple, 
partition  walls  separated  these  portions  from  each 
other;  in  the  Christian  church-building,  all  parti¬ 
tion  walls  disappear,  and  the  parts  are  connected 
by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  other  devices 
of  architectural  skill. — K  H.J 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1  and  38.  Why  was  the  time  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  so  exactly  specified  ?  (1) 
Because  it  was  a  most  important  event  for  Israel. 
It  points  to  the  final  aim  of  the  leading  out  of 
Egypt,  tjie  land  of  bondage.  The  time  of  the 
wandering,  of  unrest,  and  of  battle,  is  over.  Israel 
Is  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  promised  land ; 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  is  come.  The 
temple  is  a  memorial  of  the  truth  and  mercy  of 
God,  who  ever  fulfils  His  promises,  albeit  after 
many  long  years  (Kx.  iii.  17),  supplies  all  wants, 
and  governs  all  things  excellently.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  is  sure.  After  long  wandering,  after 
mauy  a  cross,  many  a  tribulation  and  trouble, 
comes  the  promised  time  of  peace ;  the  Lord  helps 
His  people,  even  as  he  preserves  every  single  be¬ 
ing  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Tim.  iv.  18). 
(2)  Because  it  is  a  world-historical  event  The 
temple  of  Solomon  is  the  first  and  only  one,  in  the 
whole  ancient  world,  which  was  erected  to  the 
one,  true,  and  living  God.  Darkness  covers  the 
earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people  (Is.  lx.  2). 
Heathendom  had  here*  and  there  greater  temples, 
but  they  were  the  abodes  of  darkness ;  this  tem- 
le  is  the  abode  of  light  and  life ;  from  it,  light 
reaks  forth  over  all  nations  (Is.  ii.  3 ;  Jer.  iii.  17 ; 
Mic.  iv.  2).  What  avails  the  greatest,  most  glo¬ 
rious  temple,  if  darkness  instead  of  light  proceeds 
fqpm  it,  aud,  amid  all  the  prayers  and  praises,  the 
knowledge  of  the  living  God  is  wanting  ? 

Yer.  2.  The  exceeding  glory  and  pomp  of  the 
temple.  (1)  The  idea,  to  which  it  bore  witness. 
No  house,  no  palace  in  Israel  compared,  for  splen¬ 
dor  and  glory,  with  the  house  of  God.  Everything 
in  the  shape  of  costly  material  and  treasure 
which  the  age  permitted,  all  toil  and  all  art,  were 
lavished  upon  it.  To  the  Most  High  were  given 
the  noblest  and  dearest  of  men’s  possessions. 
How  many  princes,  how  many  nations,  how  many 
cities,  build  gorgeous  palaces,  and  adorn  with  gold 
and  all  treasures  the  buildings  designed  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  tli©  pride  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  a  haughty  manner  of  life,  but  yet  have  no 
money,  no  sacrifice,  for  the  temples  which  either 
are  entirely  wanting,  or  are  poor  and  miserable  in 
appearance  1  (2)  The  purpose  which  it  served. 
Its  magui  Sconce  was  no  empty,  dead  show,  to 


dazzle  and  intoxicate  the  senses;  everythirg  waa 
full  of  meaning,  and  referred  to  higher,  divine 
things ;  it  was  not  meant  to  render  sensual  man 
still  more  sensual,  but  to  draw  him  nearer  to  the 
supersensuous,  and  thus  to  elevate  him.  Empty 
parade  is  unseemly  for  any  house  of  God ;  rather 
must  everything  which  wealth  and  art  can  accom¬ 
plish  serve  to  raise  the  heart  and  mind  to  God,  so 
that  each  one  shall  say :  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven 
(Gen.  xxviil  17)1 — The  temple  of  Solomon  shows 
what  the  house  of  God  should  ever  be:  (a)  a 
place  of  testimony:  the  testimony  or  word  of 
God  forms  its  heart  and  centre ;  (6)  a  sanctuary, 
where  we  hallow  God,  and  he  sanctifies  us 
through  Christ  (Heb.  x.  14;  Sacrament);  (e)  an 
heavenly  place  where,  far  from  all  worldly  cares, 
peace  and  rest  reign,  and  all  are  united  in  prayer, 
in  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  (see  Historical  and 
Ethical). — (2)  The  dwelling  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
his  people  (a)  in  the  old,  (6)  in  the  new  covenant 
(2  Cor.  vi.  1C). — The  temple  of  God  a  prophecy  of 
Christ  and  of  His  church  (seo  Historical  and  Eth¬ 
ical),  or,  the  typical  and  the  true  temple  of  God 
(1  Pet  ii.  5).  The  former  is  built  by  men’s  hands, 
the  latter  out  of  living  stones,  whose  foundation 
and  corner-stone  is  Christ;  there  were  brought 
gifts  and  sacrifices,  which  could  not  make  him 
that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10) ;  here  are  offered 
spiritual  sacrifices,  pleasing  to  God  through 
Christ ;  the  fonner  is  an  house  of  external  sanc¬ 
tity  and  purity,  the  latter  an  indwelling  of  God 
in  the  soul,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pu¬ 
rifies  the  conscioncd  from  dead  works;  there  God 
speaks  through  the  law,  here  through  the  gospeL 
-—Vers.  11-13.  Osiander:  Wo  ever  need,  especially 
in  high  affairs,  divine  consolation  aud  help,  so 
that  thereby  we  may  be  animated  to  more  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  performance  of  our  duties.  He  who 
has  begun  and  undertaken  a  work  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  for  His  glory,  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  of  divine  support*  may  build  upon  God’s 
promises,  and  will  not  suffor  himself  to  shrink 
from,  or  tire  of,  the  obstacles  which  meet  him  by 
the  way  (Matt.  xxiv.  13). — Yer.  13.  I  will  not 
leave  my  people  :  a  glorious  word  of  consolation, 
but  also  a  solemn  word  of  warning. — Yer.  14. 
Starke  :  When  the  word  of  God  is  received  with 
faith,  it  gives  new  strength  to  the  heart,  and  urges 
us  on  to  all  goodness  (Jas.  i.  21). — Yers.  15-22. 
All  the  adorning  of  the  house  was  within;  there 
was  the  light  and  the  brightness  of  gold,  there 
also  the  symbols  of  life.  Ye  are  the  temple  of 
God  (1  Cor.  iii.  17).  The  adorning  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  shall  not  be  outward,  but  inward ;  the  “  hid¬ 
den  man  of  the  heart”  is  manifest  only  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  the  gold 
of  faith,  and  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  is 
the  glory  of  the  man.  —  Yers.  23-28.  Starke: 
To  make  and  set  up  symbols  is  not,  in  itself,  idol¬ 
atry,  nor  against  the  first  commandment,  and  im¬ 
ages  are  also  allowable  in  churches,  if  they  are 
not  made  objects  of  worship.  If,  indoed,  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  greatest  and  noblest  carvings 
are  placed,  we  cannot,  in  the  wish  to  see  all  works 
of  art  removed  from  the  churches,  and  merely 
seats  and  benches  remaining,  appeal  to  Scripture, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  man  to  whom  God  gave  a 
wise  and  understanding  heart  (chap,  iii  12). 
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C. — The  accomplishment  of  the  building  of  the  palace, ,  and  the  preparation  if  the  vessels 

of  the  temple. 

Chapter  YE  1-61. 

1  But 1  Solomon  was  building  his  own  house  thirteen  years,  and  he  finished  all 

2  his  house.  He  built  also  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ;  the  length  thereof 
was  a  hundred  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height 
thereof  thirty  cubits,  upon  four  *  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams  upon 

8  the  pillars.  And  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the  beams  [side  cham- 

4  hers*],  that  lay  on  forty-five  pillars,  fifteen  [i.  e.y  chambers]  in  a  row.  And  there 
were  windows  [beams4]  in  three  rows,  and  light  [front  *]  was  against  light  [front] 

6  in  three  ranks.  And  all  the  doors*  and  posts  were  square  with  the  windows 

6  [beams  *] :  and  light  [front]  teas  against  light  [front]  in  three  ranks.  And  he 
made  a  porch  of  pillars ;  tne  length  thereof  was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  thirty  cubits :  and  the  porch  was  before  them :  and  the  other  pillars 

7  and  the  thick  beam  [threshold7]  were  before  them.  Then  he  made  a  porch  for 
the  throne  where  he  might  judge,  even  the  porch  of  judgment :  and  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  cedar  from  one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other  [from  the  floor  to  the 

8  floor  *].  And  his  house  where  he  dwelt  had  another  court  within  thq  porch, 
which  wras  of  the  like  work.  Solomon  made  also  a  house  for  Pharaoh’s  aaugh- 

9  ter,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife ,  like  unto  this  porch.  All  these  were  of  costly 
stones,  according  to  the  measures  of  hewed  stones,  sawed  with  saws,  within  ana 
without,  even  from  the  foundation  unto  the  coping,  and  so  on  the  outside  toward 

10  [from  the  outside  even  to*]  the  great  court.  And  the  foundation  was  of  costly 

11  stones,  even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits.  And 

12  above  were  costly  stones,  after  the  measures  of  hewed  stones,  and  cedars.  And 
the  great  court  round  about  was  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stones,  and  a  row  of 
cedar  beams,  both  for  the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and 
for  the  porch  of  the  house. 

13, 14  And  king  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He  was  a  widow’s 
son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass: 
and  he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  cunning  to  work  all 
works  in  brass.  And  he  came  to  king  Solomon,  and  wrought  all  his  work. 

15  For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece ; 19  and  a  line  of 

16  twrelve  cubits  did  compass  either 10  of  them  about.  And  he  made  two  chapiters 
of  molten  brass,  to  set  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  :  the  height  of  the  one  chapi- 

17  ter  was  five  cubits,"  and  the  height  of  the  other  chapiter  was  five  cubits :  and 
nets  of  checker  work  [lace-work],  and  wreaths  of  chain-work,  for  the  chapiters 
which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars ;  seven 11  for  the  one  chapiter,  and  seven  " 

18  for  the  other  chapiter.  And  he  made  the  pillars  [pomegranates  **],  and  two  rows 
round  about  upon  the  one  network,  to  cover  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top 
with  pomegranates  [top  of  the  pillars] :  and  so  did  he  for  the  other  chapiter. 

19  And  tne  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  were  of  lily-work  in  the 

20  porch,  four  cubits.  And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  pomegranates'* 
also  above,  over  against  the  belly  which  was  by  the  network:  and  the  pome- 

21  granates  were  two  nundred  in  rows  round  about  upon  the  other  chapiter.  And 
he  set  up  the  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  temple :  and  he  set  up  the  right  pillar, 
and  called  the  name  thereof  Jachin  :  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar,  and  called  the 

22  name  thereof  Boaz.  And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily- work :  so  was  the 
work  of  the  pillars  finished. 

23  And  he  made  a  molten  sea,  ten  cubits  fVom  the  one  brim  to  the  other  [from 
lip  to  lip]:  it  was  round  all  about,  and  his  height  was- five  cubits :  and  a  line 

24  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  round  about.  And  under  the  brim  of  it  round 
about  there  were  knops  14  compassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit,  compassing  the  sea  round 
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25  about :  the  knops  were  cast  in  two  rows,  when  it  was  cast.  It  stood  upon  twelve 
oxen,  three  looking  toward  the  north,  and  three  looking  toward  the  west,  and 
three  looking  toward  the  south,  and  three  looking  toward  the  east :  and  the  sea 

26  was  set  above  upon  them,  and  ail  their  hinder  parts  were  inward.  And  it  was  an 
handbreadth  thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup, 
with  1#  flowers  of  lilies :  it  contained  two  thousand  baths. 

27  And  he  made  ten  bases  of  brass :  four IT  cubits  was  the  length  of  one  base, 

28  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  thereof,  and  three ,T  cubits  the  height  of  it  And 
the  work  of  the  bases  was  on  this  manner :  they  had  borders  [panels  irL  and 

29  the  borders  [panels]  were  between  the  ledges :  and  on  the  borders  [panels]  that 
were  between  the  ledges  were  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubims :  and  upon  the  ledges 
there  was  a  base  above : and  beneath  the  lions  and  oxen  were  certain  additions 

80  made  of  thin  work  [were  wreaths  of  hanging  work  *®1.  And-  every  base  had  four 
brazen  wheels,  and  plates  [axletrees]  of  brass :  ana  the  four  corners  thereof 
had  undersetters  [four  feet  thereof  had  shoulders] :  under  the  laver  were  under- 

81  setters  [the  shoulders]  molten,  at  the  side  of  every  addition  [wreath].  And  the 
mouth  of  it u  within  the  chapiter  and  above  was  a  cubit :  ”  but  the  mouth 
thereof  was  round  after  the  work  of  the  base,  a  cubit  and  a  half :  **  and  also 
upon  the  mouth  of  it  were  gravings  with  their  borders  [panels],  foursquare,  not 

82  round.  And  under  the  borders  [panels]  were  four  wheels ;  *4  and  the  axletrees 
[holders]  of  the  wheels  were  joined  to  [were  in  the  base]  the  base :  and  the  height  of 

33  a  wheel  was  a  cubit  and  half  a  cubit.  And  the  work  of  the  wheels  was  like  the 
work  of  a  chariot  wheel:  their  axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and  their  felloes,  and 

84  their  Tspokes,  were  all  molten.  And  there  were  four  undersetters  [shoulders]  to 
the  four  corners  of  one  base :  and  the  undersetters  [shoulders]  were  of  the  very 

85  base  itself.  And  in  the  top  of  the  base  was  there  a  round  compass  of  half  & 
cubit  high : 11  and  on  the  top  of  the  base  M  the  ledges  [holders]  thereof  and  tho 

36  borders  [panels]  thereof  were  of  the  same.  For  [And]  on  the  plates  of  the  ledgea 
[holders]  thereof,  and  on  the  borders  [panels]  thereof,  he  graved  cherubims,  lions, 
and  palm-trees,  according  to  the  proportion  [room]  of  every  one,  and  additions 

87  [wreaths]  round  about.  After  this  manner  he  made  the  ten  bases :  all  of  them 

88  had  one  casting,  one  measure,  and  one  size  [form].  Then  made  he  ten  lavers  of 
brass:  one  laver  contained  forty  baths :  and  9 very  laver  was  four  cubits  :  *7  and 

39  upon  every  one  of  the  ten  bases  ono  laver.  And  he  put  five  bases  on  the  right 
side  of  the  house, and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house:  and  he  set  the  sea  on 

40  the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward  over  against  the  south.  And  Hiram  made 
the  lavers  [pots  *•],  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basins. 

So  Hiram  made  an  end  of  doing  all  the  work  that  he  made  king**  Solomon 

41  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  the  two  pillars,  and  the  two  bowls  of  the 
chapiters  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  two  pillars ;  and  the  two  networks,  to  cover 

42  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars ;  and  four 
hundred  pomegranates  for  the  two  networks,  even  two  rows  of  pomegranates  for 
one  network,  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  ”  pil- 

43,  44  lars ;  and  the  ten  bases,  and  ten  lavers  on  the  bases ;  and  one  sea,  and  twelve 

45  oxen  under  the  sea ;  and  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basins :  and  all  these  M 
vessels,  which  Hiram  made  to  king  Solomon  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

46  were  of  bright  [burnished®*]  brass.  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast  them, 

47  in  the  clay  ground  [compact  soil]  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan.  And  Solomon 
left  all  the  vessels  unweiahedy  because  they  were  exceeding  many :  neither  was 
the  weight  of  the  brass  found  out. 

48  And  Solomon  made  all  the  vessels  that  pertained  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah] :  the  altar  of  gold,  and  the  table  of  gold,  whereupon  the  shewbread 

49  was ,  and  the  candlesticks  of  pure  gold,  five  on  the  right  side, ,  and  five  on  the 
left,  before  the  oracle,  with  the  flowers,  and  the  lamps,  and  the  tongs  of  gold, 

50  and  the  bowls,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  basins,  and  tne  spoons,  and  the  censers 
o/*pure  gold ;  and  the  hinges  of  gold,  both  for  the  doors  of  the  inner  house,  tho 

61  most  holy  place,  and  for  the  doors  of  the  house,  to  wit ,  of  the  temple.  So  was 
ended  all  the  work  that  king  Solomon  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 
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And  Solomon  brought  in  the  things  which  David  his  father  had  dedicated;  even 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  did  he  put  among  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 


TEXTUAL  Ain)  GRAMMATICAL. 


I  Ver.  1. — [The  twelve  verse*  it  the  beginning  ire  transferred  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  the  Sept 

*  Ver.  2.— [The  Sept  reed  (Are*  roue;  the  Arab,  in  ver.  8,  rtady  pillar «. 

4  Ver.  8. — [So  the  inthor  translate*  »  and  so  also  KelL  This  translation  ia  undoubtedly  correct ;  bat  the  TV. 

are  In  much  oonfhslon  over  these  architectural  detail*. 

4  V«r.  4. — [So  the  anthor  correctly  translate*  supported  by  the  Sept,  and  adds  in  parenthesis]  A  over  each 

of  the  three  rows  of  chambers  roof-beams  were  laid. 

4  Ver.  4.—/.  a,  so  that  the  chambers  stood  over  against  one  another,  efe-d-efe— BShr.  [The  Heb.  word  1111119  occnra 

t  v;v 

only  here,  and  Is  of  very  donbtfnl  signification.  None  of  the  old  versions  give  the  meaning  window,  nor  can  that  sense 
be  derived  with  any  certainty  from  the  etymology -root  JTTn  •  Oar  author  oonours  with  Kell  in  giving  the  meaning  as 

atptdut  or  profMctus,  *  view  to  or  from  "  (Kell).  The  English  expression  M  front  to  front "  conveys  the  Idea. 

*  Ver.  A — Via.,  of  the  chambers.— Bihr. 

7  Ver.  8.— [So  oar  author  translates,  SehwslU,  following  the  Child.  KJIDipD  • 

9  Ver.  T.— •  This  expression  has  much  ponied  expositors.  Notwithstanding  the  explanation! 

of  (he  anthor  and  of  Kell,  the  best  sense  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  literal,  from  the  floor  to  the  flow,  A  A,  from 
the  floor  on  one  side  all  over  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  opposite  walls,  to  the  floor  on  the  other  side. 

*  Ver.  9. — [So  the  author  and  Kell,  sustained  by  all  the  VV. 

14  Ver.  15—[L!t.  the  height  of  one  pillar,  .  .  .  6o rapes*  the  other.  The  A.  V.  expresses  the  sense.  9  Chron.  ML 
16  gives  the  height  as  86  cubits— a  manifest  error.  Qf.  9  Kings  xxv.  17 ;  Jer.  Hi.  21. 

II  Ver.  18.— [There  is  here  no  Far.  ltd.,  so  that  the  height  given  in  2  Kings  xxv.  IT— three  oublte— must  have  been 

an  error  of  transcription,  as  indeed  sufficiently  appears  from  Jer.  lty.  21  * 

41  Ver.  17.— [The  Sept  have  ry  frity&an,  doubtless  from  reeding  H99t?  instead  of  i1]Qt^. 

11  Ver.  18. — Instead  of  [pillars],  must  be  read  [pomegranates]  here,  Just  as  afterwards  D'JtoVJ 

la  transposed  for  ,  as  also  some  MSS.  have  it,  and  as  the  connection  absolutely  demands.— Bihr.  [So  also  the 

Sept-while  the  Cbald.  and  8yr.  follow  the  texts*  we  now  have  it 

14  Ver.  20. — [The  words  in  italics  in  the  A.  V.  are  unnecessary.  Our  author  translates  thus :]  And  the  chapiters  upon 
the  two  pillars  toere  also  above,  dose  (A  a,  immediately)  on  the  belly  (belly-like  swelling)  which  was  beyond  (A  sl 
behind)  the  net-work,  and  the  two  hundred  pomegranates  in  tioo  rows  round  about  (as  on  tbs  one  so)  on  the  seoond 
chapiter. — Bfthr. 

14  Ver.  24.— [D'yjjp  here  (as  in  vi  18),  is  an  architectural  ornament  In  the  form  of  the  wild  gourd,  which  bursts  open 

on  ripening.  2  Chron.  lv.  8  has  D*1jJ3  ,  the  likeness  of  cattle.  This  is  evidently  an  error. 

14  Ver.  28.— [Our  author  translates:  in  the  form  of  a  lily-flower.  The  Heb.  la  open  to  either  interpretation,  and  the 
reasons  for  preferring  this  are  given  in  th eWZfeep.  Com. 

14  Ver.  28.— [2  Chron.  lv.  6  has  »  thus  adding  one-half  to  the. ©cm teats,  and  this  number  la  adopted  by 

Josephus.  The  VV.  retain  here  the  number  2000,  but  the  Alex.  Sept  (the  Vat  Sept  omits  the  verse)  makes  them  9000 
gect«,  thus  giving  a  capacity  as  much  too  small  for  a  hemisphere  of  the  given  dimensions  as  the  Heb.  measure  is  too  large. 
17  Ver.  27.— [The  Sept  make  the  length  five,  and  the  height  six  cubits;  thus  making  all  the  dimsnslons  unlike. 
u  Ver.  28.— [The  Heb.  nVl2D19  from  13D  to  enclose,  admits  either  this  sense  or  that  of  the  A.  V.,  but  both  the  con¬ 
nection  end  the  amount  of  ornament  upon  the  panels  require  the  former. 

14  Ver.  29.— [Our  author  translates  “and  upon  the  ledges  as  well  above  as  below,*1  which  certainly  gives  an  Intelligible 
sense,  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  Heb.  will  bear  it,  and  oertalnly  it  is  entirely  forbidden  by  the  maaoretic  punctuation, 

"tfi  nnnoi  bvvo  J3  D’a^rr^gt.  The  Chald.  renders  |3  as  s  noun  KJ133 »  a  baas.  Our  author  rejects  this, 

which  Is  howsver  adopted  by  Keil,  end  baa  been  followed  by  the  A.  V.  Above  the  ledges  was  s  bass  or  rest  for  the  lever 
described  afterwards. 


44  Ver.  29.— [TVIO  nfe$D  Jivfy  •  The  author’s  translation,  given  In  the  brackets,  unquestionably  expresses  the  true 
91  Ver.  8L— (/.  a,  of  the  laver ;  or  as  oar  author  interprets,  of  the  bass. 

44  Ver.  81.— [/.  #_  wae  s  cubit  within  the  edge— there  was  s  cubit  on  each  aids  of  tbs  opening  of  the  basin.  The  author 
expr— as  it :]  from  the  opening  outwards  was  s  cubit 
44  Ver.  SI.— In  diameter. 

44  Ver.  81— So  that  the  whole  bass  could  be  seen,  and  nothing  of  its  panels  was  covered  by  the  wheels. 

44  Ver.  86.—/.  a,  the  oover  of  the  base  was  arched. 

44  Ver.  86.—/.  a,  of  this  arched  upper  part. 

99  Ver.  88.— In  diameter  at  the  top. 


44  Ver.  40.— Instead  of  ftVTCjn  pavers]  It  is  me  pessary  to  read  hers  JIIVDII  [pots]  aesording  to  ver.  46;  9  Chron. 
tv.  11;  9  Kings  xxv.  14;  Jer.  lit  18.— Bihr.  [Add,  such  is  the  reading  also  of  many  MSS.  and  editions,  and  apparently 
sf  the  Sfpt  and  Vulg^  although  1V3  sometimes  bears  so  nearly  the  asms  meaning  (1  8am.  11. 14)  that  the  Inference  is 


Botoertain.  . 

*  Ver.  40.— [Many  MSS.  have  7J7DTI  in  the  nem.  So  also  the  Syr.  and  Arab. 

44  Var.  42.— Upon  the  two  plllara.  Instead  of  ^Jfl  is  here  to  be  read  with  the  Sept  Bihr.  [But  many  MSS. 

with  the  Syr.  sad  Yulg.  read  hare  Upon  Ms  top  <tf%  and  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  the  Sept  reading. 
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si  ver.  45.— That  th«  k’rl  dcservea  th«  preference  over  the  k'tib  reqalree  no  proof.— Blhr.  [It  !e  also 

the  reading  of  manv  MSS.  and  the  VV.  ...  ,  .....  .  -  .. 

sa  Ver.  45.— (The  Sept,  before  “  burnlahed  bras*,"  Inserts  «t«l  et  otvAm  runrapixorm  xei  6m  row  ouw  tow  fimnMm 
gtu  row  oocov  tcvptov. — F.  Q.J 


EXEGETICAL  AKD  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  But  Solomon  was  building  his  own 
house,  Ac.  Yer.  1  forms  a  heading  to  the  section 
concluding  at  ver.  12.  The  palace  consisted  of  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  following  upon  one  another,  all  of 
which,  u,  his  “whole”  house,  Solomon  finished  in 
thirteen  years ;  but  he  only  required  seven  years 
to  complete  the  temple,  because,  perhaps,  there 
were  more  buildings  in  the  former,  or  fewer  work¬ 
men  were  employed  on  them.  The  place  where  the 
palace  was  built  cannot  be,  according  to  Ewald,  the 
so-called  Ophel,  t.  «.,  the  continuation  of  the  tem¬ 
ple-mount  (Moriah),  which  diminished  gradually  as 
it  stretched  towards  the  south,  but  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  divided  from  Moriah  by  the  valley  of 
Tyropaeon.  It  is  clear  from  2  Kings  xi.  19,  that 
the  way  from  the  temple  led  immediately  “  down  ” 
to  the  palace.  When  Josephus  says  (A»&?.,  8,  5, 
2),  that  the  palace  stood  opposite  to  the  temple 
(dvri/cptfX  it  could  only  have  been  built  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Zion.  The  palace  of  the  Asmo- 
neans  stood  there  too,  from  which  a  bridge  led  over 
the  valley*  to  the  temple  on  Moriah  (see  Keil  or 
the  place).  As  to  the  entire  building,  the  dim  in¬ 
timations  of  the  text  do  not  give  us  a  perfect  idea 
of  it  The  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  those  of 
the  Rabbins,  especially  Judah  Leo,  contradict  the 
text  in  many  points,  and  are  only  arbitrary,  un¬ 
founded  additions.  The  earlier  interpreters  of  the 
text  could  throw  no  light  on  it,  and  archaeologists 
have  hitherto  been  altogether  silent,  or  have  at¬ 
tempted  no  exact  description.  Thenius  alone  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  greatest  light  on  the 
subject.  The  most  recent  description  by  Unruh 
(das  A  lie  Jerusalem  u»d  seine  Bauwerke,  s.  95  sq.) 
is  deserving  of  no  notice. 

[In  this  matter,  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  a.  339)  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  some  hesitation.  He  says 
tliat  the  palace  was  built  probably  upon  the  south¬ 
erly  continuation  of  the  temple-mount,  usually 
called  Ophel,  i.  e.,  hill,  hillock,  or  knob.  In  the 
recently  published  work,  The  Recovery  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  the  same  view  is  urged  upon  pp.  222-3,  and 
also  upon  p.  240  sq.  The  English  and  American 
explorers  would  seem  at  least  to  favor  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  and  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  on  p.  233 
there  is  a  plan  showing  approximately  the  rock  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  there  the  palace  is  placed  to 
the  south  of  the  temple,  with  the  Tyropmon  on  one 
side,  and  the  vale  of  Kedron  on  the  other, — this 
being  quite  remote  from  the  position  assigned  the 
palace  by  our  author.  Nor  do  I  think  that  our 
author's  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
built  upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Mount  Zion  suf- 
fioent  to  overthrow  the  general  opinion. — E.  H.] 

Yer.  2.  He  built  also  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  Ac.  This*  was  the  first  of  the  various 
buildings  composing  the  palace,  therefore  by  no 
means  a  separate  summer  residence  apart  on 
Mount  Lebanon  (Dathe,  Michaolis,  and  others).  It 
was  only  given  the  name  of  Lebanon  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  cedars  standing  alongside  of 
each  other.  According  to  1  Kings  x.  16  sqn  and 
Isai.  xxii.  8,  it  seems  to  have  served  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  as  an  armory;  the  Arabic  says,  “A 


house  for  his  weapons.”  The  space,  100  cubits 
long  and  60  broad,  enclosed,  as  appears  ver.  9,  a 
thick  stone  wall  thirty  cubits  high,  but  probably 
only  upon  three  sides,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
The  expression  Upon  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars 
is  to  be  connected  with  words  at  the  beginning : 
he  built.  The  four  rows  of  pillars  stood  along  the 
surrounding  wall,  thus  forming  a  peristyle  which 
enclosed  a  court-yard.  The  expression  "KO  say* 
this  plainly;  for  it  cannot  be  understood  differ¬ 
ently,  here,  from  vers.  4,  18,  20,  24 ;  chap.  vi.  36 ; 
Ezek.  xlvi.  23,  where  it  everywhere  means  a  row 
enclosing  and  running  round  a  space.  The  text  doea 
not  at  all  justify  Keil’s  supposition  “tliat  four 
rows  of  pillars  stood  on  the  longest  sides  of  the 
building,  but  divided,  so  that  but  two  rows  were 
on  each  side ;  n  there  is  no  mention  of  the  longest 
sides  in  the  text  Weiss*  view  is  just  as  incorrect 
(Kostum-kunde,  i.  a.  357),  that  is,  that  there  waa 
a  row  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building, 
four  rows  of  pillars  standing  together.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pillars  is  not  given,  but  they  could  not 
have  been  feyr,  as  their  appearance  was  that  of  a 
forest  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose, 
with  Thenius,  that  there  were  400.  They  must 
have  stood  close  together,  and  could  not  have  been 
very  thick,  for  the  breadth  of  the  peristyle  did 
not  exceed  ten  cubits,  and  enough  room  must 
have  been  left  to  pass  comfortably  between  the 
pillars.  The  Vulgate  translates  explanatorily:  qua- 
tuor  deambulacra  inter  columnas  cedrinas. — Beams 
of  cedar  were  placed  on  the  rows  of  pillars,  and 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  three-storied  su¬ 
perstructure  of  cedar-wood,  which  rested  against 
the  stone  wall,  and  was  probably  so  joined  to  it 
that  the  beams  which  formed  at  the  same  time 
the  ceiling  of  the  lower  part  and  the  floor  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  were  inserted  in  it. 

Each  of  the  three  stories  had  ni^V,  *.  a  (chap.  vL 

5,  8 ;  Ezek.  xll  6)  side-chambers.  The  numbers, 
forty-five,  fifteen  each  row,  have  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  immediately  preceding  DHIDV  by 

nearly  all  the  commentators,  who  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  the  masoretic  punctuation;  but  they  were 
quite  wrong.  It  is  impossible  tliat  the  pillars  on 
which  the  three-storied  structure  rested,  could 
only  have  numbered  forty-five,  divided  into  three 
rows.  They  could  not  have  supported  a  struc¬ 
ture  100  cubits  long  and  60  broad.  Neither  could 
the  building  have  been  named  “  forest  of  Leba¬ 
non”  from  forty-five  scattered  pillars.  Thenius, 
with  whom  Keil  agrees,  rightly  refers  the  numbers 

to  the  rip^FH  as  the  principal  matter,  which  is  far¬ 
ther  defined  by  the  and  translated, 

“and  the  chambers,  forty-five  in  number,  which 
were  built  upon  the  pillars,  fifteen  in  each  course, 
had  also  coverings  of  cedar-wood.”  But  if  the 
forty-five  rooms  were  so  divided  tliat  each  of  the 
three  surrounding  rows  of  the  story  had  fifteen, 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  stories  only  cov¬ 
ered  three  sides  of  the  square  space,  since  forty- 
five  cannot  be  so  divided  into  four  parts  as  to 
make  twice  as  many  rooms  on  the  two  long  sides 
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oflOO  cubits  as  on  the  two  other  sides  of  fifty  cu¬ 
bits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fifteen  rooms  of 
each  of  the  three  rows  are  very  naturally  and 
simply  divided,  if  we  imagine  six  on  each  long 
side  and  three  on  the  rear  side.  In  that  case, 
either  the  colonnade  and  the  three-storied  struc¬ 
ture  that  rested  on  it  would  not  have  continued 
over  the  front  short  side  of  the  wall  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  square  space,  and  R  must  have  been 
provided  only  with  entrance-gates,  or  else  this 
wall  only  enclosed  three  sides  of  the  square,  so 
that  the  building  stood  quite  open  in  the  front 
The  last  is  not  admissible,  because  ver.  12  says 
that  the  whole  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
court,  which  had  a  stone  wall  running  around  it, 
and  also  doubtless  doors  that  could  be  shut. — The 
text  itself  says  of  the  side-chambers,  and  light 
was  against  light  in  three  ranks.  The  word 
nrno  occurs  omy  here,  and  does  not  mean  the 

same  as  p?n  windows,  but  aspeckts,  prospectus. 

Towards  the  interior  of  the  building  the  chambers 
stood  open  (Sept :  sal  *<upa  M  x^pav  rpieo&c),  so 
that  the  view  from  each  of  the  chambers  in  the 
rows  over  one  another  opened  on  the  opposite  one. 
This  rather  resembled  a  gallery,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  off  by  board  partitions  into  single  chambers. 
[Like  boxes  at  the  theatre.]  The  doors,  which  led 
from  one  room  to  another,  were  square  (ver.  5)  ; 

where  riWDni  is  subjoined,  we  must  either  trans¬ 
late,  with  the  posts,  or,  what  seems  better,  read  as 
Thenius  rflTWl),  which  also  suits  the  repeated 

"light  against  light.”  The  entrances,  as  well  as  the 
front  openings  which  stood  opposite  each  other, 
were  square;  bo  says  the  Sept. :  rd  dvpAfiara  sal 
ai  x*P<u  Tcrp&yvvoi.  By  we  are  to  think,  af¬ 
ter  the  D'Dp#  in  ver.  4,  of  the  beams  over  the 
openings  and  doors.  There  is  nothing  decisive 
about  the  height  of  the  rooms.  Of  the  height  of 
thirty  cubits  for  the  whole  edifice,  eight  may  have 
been  for  the  colonnade,  eighteen  for  the  three  sto¬ 
ries,  and  four  for  the  different  ceilings  (Then,  and 
Keil).  The  entire  arrangement  of  the  building  is 
still  frequently  met  with  in  the  East ;  a  court  sur¬ 
rounded  by  colonnade  and  galleries  (Winer,  i?.- 
i.  s.  466).  Since,  as  already  remarked,  costly 
armor  and  weapons  were  preserved  or  displayed 
here,  the  inner  space  was  used  no  doubt  for  assem¬ 
blies  of  warriors,  for  the  body-guard,  Ac. 

Yens.  6-7.  And  he  made  a  porch  of  pillars, 
Ac.  Vers.  6  and  7  contain  the  account  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  building  that  belonged  to  the  entire  palace. 
It  stood  inward  from  the  armory,  and  had  two 
divisions,  viz.,  the  porch  of  pillars  and  the  throne 
or  hall  of  judgment  The  measures,  60  cubits 
long  and  thirty  broad,  are  generally  thought  to 
belong  only  to  the  porch  of  pillars,  and  older  com¬ 
mentators  have  believed,  from  analogy  with  chap, 
vi.  3,  that  because  fifty  cubits  are  the  measure  of 
the  breadth  of  the  armory;  the  length  was  to  be 
understood  as  the  breadth,  and  the  breadth  as  the 
depth,  as  in  the  temple-porch;  so  that  the  porch 
of  pillars  must  have  immediately  adjoined  the  ar¬ 
mory.  But  the  name  contradicts  this;  its 

etymology  does  not  signify  (see  on  chap,  vi  3)  an 
adjoined  rear  part,  but  can  only  mean  a  fore-build¬ 
ing.  Besides,  the  porch  of  pillars  itself  had  again 
s  porch,  so  that  it  cannot  have  been  immediately 


joined  to  the  armory.  The  fifty  cubits  are  to  be 
wholly  understood  of  the  length.  So  we  may  de¬ 
scribe  the  porch  of  pillars  as  “  a  colonnade,”  run¬ 
ning  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  M  probably  roofed 
in,  but  opeu  at  the  sides  (Porticus),  and  leading  to 
the  porch  of  judgment”  (Thenius,  Keil).  But  the 
width  of  thirty  cubits  does  not  suit  the  length  of 
fifty  cubits,  if  R  was  only  a  passage  to  a  building ; 
it  suits  an  independent  structure  alone.  The  ar¬ 
mory,  that  was  not  in  the  least  like  a  passage,  re¬ 
sembled  the  fore-space  of  the  temple,  and  other 
buildings ;  it  was  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
How,  then,  could  a  building,  the  breadth  of  which 
was  three-fifths  of  its  length,  be  a  mere  passage? 
If  tli©  porch  of  pillars  were  only  a  passage  to  the 
hall  of  judgment,  it  is  inexplicable  why  the  text 
gives  only  the  size  of  the  subordinate  part,  and 
says  not  a  word  about  those  of  the  main  portion. 
All  this  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
measure  is  that  of  the  whole  building,  including, 
therefore,  both  divisions,  the  porch  of  pillars  and 
porch  of  judgment.  The  latter  must  have  been, 
then,  the  rear  division,  in  which,  like  the  debir  of 
Jehovah’s  house,  the  throne  described  (chap.  x. 
18,  sq)  stood;  the  former  the  front,  a  building  of 
pillars  in  fact,  where  they  who  were  admitted  to 
the  king’s  audience  assembled,  or  over  whom  he 
sat  in  judgment.  This  view  explains  why  the 
porch  of  pillars  had  also  a  fore-porch  and  an  en¬ 
trance-space,  such  as  a  mere  passage  never  lias, 
but  which  is  appropriate  only  to  buildings.  This 
fore-porch  was  no  doubt  an  entrance-space,  the 
roof  of  which  was  supported  by  two  or  four 
pillars,  as  the  Targumists  explain  the  word  jy , 

a  threshold  space,  a  “  perron  with  steps  ”  (Keil). 
If  both  divisions  of  the  building  are  called  , 

it  is  because  it  was  the  entrance  building  of  the 
king’s  peculiar  residence.  The  concluding  words 
of  ver.  7 :  covered  with  cedar  from  one  side  of 
the  floor  to  the  other,  can  mean  only  tills :  that 
the  floor  of  the  porch  of  pillars,  as  well  as  the 
floor  of  the  porch  of  judgment,  was  covered  with 
cedar.  Keil  explains :  “  from  the  lower  floor  to 
the  upper,  in  so  far,  namely,  over  the  porch  of 
judgment  as  there  were  rooms  built;”  the  floor 
of  the  latter  being  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  judg¬ 
ment.  The  existence  of  an  upper  structure  is 
not,  however,  hinted  at,  and  how  could  the  text, 
instead  of  simply  saying  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  speak  of  a  floor  without  saying  of  what  it 
was  the  floor.  The  Vulgate  translates:  a  pavi* 
menio  usque  ad  aummitatem;  the  reading  must  have 
been  different  therefore,  and  as  the  Syriac  has 
it  thus  also,  Thenius  supposes  that  instead  of 
it  originally  stood  rrilipn  in  the  text, 

which  is  to  be  understood,  as  in  chap.  vi.  15  and 
of  the  beams  of  the  roof.  In  this  case  the 
words  might  bear  the  meaning,  which  seems  very 
admissible,  that  the  porch  walls  were  lined  with 
cedar  from  the  floor  to  the  toof-beams. 

Ver.  8.  And  his  house  where  he  dwelt,  Ac. 
Solomon’s  dwelling-house  and  that  of  his  wife 
were  indeed  separate  houses,  but  formed  together 
the  third  building  in  connection  with  the  palace. 
This  building  had  another  court  within  the  porc\ 
i.  e .,  behind  the  porch  of  judgment  Both  dwell¬ 
ings  were  like  unto  this  work,  that  is,  they  had 
walls  of  cedar-wood  like  the  porch  of  judgment, 
and  were  splendidly  and  gorgeously  made.  The 
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queen’s  house  was  behind  that  of  the  king,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  universal  Eastern  custom  (Winer, 
R .-  W.-B .,  L  s.  468) ;  it  is  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
cliap.  ix.  24,  expressly  said,  that  it  was  built  for 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  not  therefore  for  a  harem 
(Thenius).  The  700  wives  and  300  concubines 
afterwards  mentioned  (chap.  xi.  3)  could  scarcely 
have  lived  in  the  queen’s  own  house.  Thenius 
gives  the  reason  why  the  king’s  and  queen’s  dwell¬ 
ings  are  not  more  accurately  described :  “  because 
in  most  cases  there  was  only  access  to  the  porch 
of  judgment,  and  because  audience  of  the  king, 
even  in  the  court  of  his  residence,  had  probably 
become  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  Solomon’s  reign.” 
But  the  reason  was  more  likely  that,  whilst  the 
armory  and  the  porches  of  pillars  and  of  judg¬ 
ment  were  unoommon  buildings,  the  dwelling- 
house  did  not  differ  from  ordinary  dwellings  in  its 
architecture  and  furnishing,  except  in  being  more 
costly.  It  required,  therefore,  no  minute  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Vers.  9-12.  All  these  were  of  costly  stones, 
Ac.  What  vers.  9  and  10  state,  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  all  three  buildings  that  formed  the  palace. 
[Mr.  T.  O.  Paine  is  of  opinion  that  vers.  9-12 
“are  concerning  the  temple  again — because  the 
pillars  are  stone.  In  the  house  of  the  king  they 
are  cedar,  ver.  2.”  But  this  writer,  after  much 
pains-taking  labor,  does  not  satisfy. — E.  H.] 
They  could  have  been  no  mere  wooden  erections, 
but  had  walls  of  square  stones,  cut  inside  and  out¬ 
side  (see  on  chap.  v.  31)  even  unto  the  coping, 
i.  e.j  “to  the  corner-stones  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested  ”  (Keil).  The  Sept  has  iuq 
tcjv  yeunjv,  but  yeloov  is  the  roof  projection.  The¬ 
nius  thinks  this  was  “the  pinnacle-like  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  flat  roofs ;  ”  this  edge,  however,  is  no¬ 
where  called  ninDtp ,  but  npJPO  (Deut  xxil  8): 

The  words:  on  the  outside  toward  the  great 
oourt,  mean,  according  to  Thenius,  “  from  the  out¬ 
side  (front)  to  the  great  (rear)  court”  But  this 
pnp  cannot  mean  something  entirely  different 

from  the  immediately  preceding  word.  An  “out¬ 
er  ”  court  presupposes  an  “  inner  ”  one  (chap,  vi 
36),  but  not  a  rear  one,  and  the  inner  could  never 
be  called  “  great,”  in  distinction  from  the  outer 
one.  The  great  oourt  was  evidently  that  which 
surrounded  all  the  palace  buildings  (Ewald) ;  and 
we  must  suppose  that  there  was  such  an  one  even 
if  not  named  here.  All  the  buildings  were  formed 
of  square  stones  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  same 
even  used  outside  too,  iven  to  the  outer  great 
court  Even  the  foundations,  which  were  not 
seen  outside,  were  made  of  these  larger  stones 
(ver.  10).  Lastly  (ver.  11),  it  is  added  that  this 
groat  court  had  the  same  surrounding  as  the  inner 
temple  court,  namely,  three  rows  of  stones  and 
one  of  cedar  (see  on  chap.  vi.  36).  Keil  and  Le 
Clerc  think  the  porch  of  the  house  to  be  (ver.  12) 
die  “  columned-  and  tlirone-liall  ”  of  the  palace, 
which  had  the  same  surrounding  as  the  great 
court  had.  The  text,  however,  mentions,  besides 
the  latter,  only  one  court  of  the  dwelling  (ver.  8), 
but  says  nothing  about  a  third  court  around  that 
porch.  The  words  immediately  preceding  suggest 
scarcely  anything  else  than  the  porch  of  Jehovah’s 
house;  but  as  this  had  no  court,  the  meaning 
must  be,  as  with  the  court,  which  was  within  or 
before  the  porch.  [So  Bp.  Horsley,  after  Houbi- 
gant,  suggests  tiiat  perhaps  for  ,  we  should 


read  lVTIHD ,  like  the  inner  court — E.  H.]  Cal- 
met  only  finds  the  similarity  there  in  ut  parietes 
mixtam  lapidibus  cedrum  exttiberenL 

Vers.  13-14.  And  the  king  ....  and 
fetched  Hiram.  Ver.  13.  Comp  2  Chron.  iL  13. 
According  to  this,  Hiram  was  the  Bon  of  a  Tyrian, 
and  of  an  Israelitish  woman  from  the  neighboring 
Dan,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  not,  as  the  Rabbins 
say,  an  adopted  son.  His  skill  is  described  in  the 
same  words  as  that  of  Bezaleel  in  Ex.  xxxL  3  «?., 
only  the  addition,  “  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  ” 
is  wanting.  The  art  of  casting  brass  is  very  an¬ 
cient  ;  the  making  of  this  metal,  which  “has  a 
peculiar  red  color  and  strong  lustre,  and  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  hardness”  (Rosenmiiller,  Alterthumsk ^ 
IV.,  L  a.  156),  was  much  earlier  understood  than 
that  of  iron  (Winer,  R.-  W.-R,  iL  8.  90).  In  what 
now  follows  we  have  only  a  description  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  were  added  to  those  of  the  tabernacle ;  the 
others  are  merely  named.  The  Chronicles  alone 
mention  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (IL  iv.  1). 

Vers.  15-20.  And  he  oast  two  pillars  of  hnum. 
Vers.  15-22.  Comp.  2  Chron.  iiL  16-17 ;  iv.  12  sq. ; 
2  Bangs  xxv.  17 ;  Jer.  IiL  21  sq.  Each  of  these  pil¬ 
lars,*  i.  a,  the  shafts,  was  eighteen  cubits  high  and 
twelve  in  circumference,  was  four  fingers  thick, 
and  hollow  within  fJer.  lii.  21).  As  the  Chroni¬ 
cles  alone,  differently  from  all  other  passages, 
gives  thirty-five  cubits  as  the  height,  this  num¬ 
ber  is  “evidently  formed  by  changing  the  sign 

IT  =  18,  into  r6  =  35  ”  (Keil).  [The  conjecture 

of  Abarbinel,  that  the  chronicler  gives  the  sum- 
total  of  the  height  of  the  two  pillars,  is  gravely 
adopted  by  Bp.  Patrick  on  the  place. — E.  H.J 
The  chapiters  were  cast  separately,  and  then 
placed  on  the  shafts :  each  of  the  former  was  five 
cubits  high  (ver.  16),  and  had,  as  2  Chron.  iv.  12 

relates,  an  upper  and  lower  part  rnfD  some¬ 
times  denotes  the  entire  capital  (ver.  16),  some¬ 
times  the  upper  (ver.  19)  and  sometimes  the  lower 
part  fvera.  17,  18,  20).  The  upper  part  was  lily- 
work  (vers.  19,  22),  L  s.,  in  the  form  of  a  full-blown 

lily-cup.  As  Jfch#  means  only  lily,  Thenius  has 

no  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  the  lotus,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  pillar  capitals  in  Egyptian  build¬ 
ings  which  had  the  form  of  the  lotus-flower.  The 
lotus-flower  does  not  once  occur  in  the  entire  Old 
Testament,  but  the  lily  very  often,  for  it  was  com¬ 
mon  in  Palestine,  and  grows  without  cultivation 
(Winer,  R.-  W.-B.,  iL  s.  28).  The  molten  sea  had 
also  the  same  form  (ver.  26).  The  four  cubits 
(ver.  19)  are  not  thq  measure  of  the  diameter  of 
the  lily- work  (Thenius),  but  of  its  height,  which 
was  much  more  important  for  the  form  of  the  en¬ 
tire  capital,  than  the  diameter,  which  was  easily 
discoverable  from  the  given  circumference  of  the 
pillar.  [Bp.  Horsley  takes  the  view  which  The¬ 
nius  has  adopted.  He  translates,  “  and  the  chap¬ 
iters  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  (were) 
in  a  socket  (DvfcQ)  of  the  shape  of  a  lily  of  four 
cubits,”  and  adds,  the  four  cubits  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  I  think,  of  the  general  breadth  of  the  lily, 
Ac. — E.  H.]  And  it  is  the  more  impossible  to 
doubt  that  this  upper  part  of  the  capital  was  the 

*  If  we  should  follow  K.  O.  Mailer's  phraseology  and 
that  of  other  writers  upon  ancient  art.  we  should  use  the 
word  “columns"  here  instead  of  “pillars."  Jrehmeiomk 
Ao,  p.  265-268.— K  H. 
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largest  and  principal  part,  as  yer.  22  expressly  re¬ 
peats  at  the  close  of  the  whole  description:  “and 
upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily-work.”  Some 
think  it  should  be  three  instead  of  four  cubits  high 
as  in  yer.  19,  but  they  haye  no  grounds  but  the 
uncertain  passage  2  Kings  xxv.  17,  where  there 
was  very  probably  a  change  of  n  =  6  into  3  =  3. 
The  lower  part  of  the  capital,  which  was  only  one 
cubit,  is  not  yery  clearly  described.  It  was  made 
of  checker  or  net- work  (ver.  17),  pomegranates 
(yer.  18),  and  a  belly  (yer.  20).  Instead  of  the 
last  (\C2)  in  vers.  41,  42;  and  in  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 

13,  rta  occurs,  i.  arch,  swelling  (see  Gesenius, 
W.  B.,  an  ^|).  This  arching  was  on  the 

other  side  of  the  net-work  (ver.  20),  therefore  not 
on  it  or  over  it,  but  behind  or  under  it  In  so  far 
as  the  net- work  lay  over  or  upon  it,  it  could,* as 
seen  from  outside,  be  described  as  lying  beyond 
it  (Keil).  The  net-work  consisted  of  seven  wires 

(0^*13);  it  was  chain- work,  the  wires  being 

plaited  like  a  chain,  woven  crosswise  together, 
thus  forming  a  lattice- work  or  net  It  is  not  that 
they  hung  down  like  chains  (Gesenius).  Possibly 
the  text  In  ver.  17  may  not  be  wholly  above  sus¬ 
picion,  but  Thenius  undertakes  a  daring  and  un¬ 
justifiable  critical  operation  when  he  blots  out 
chain- work,  chiefly  because  the  Sept  does,  and 
reads  for  nyafcp  twice,  and  then  translates : 

“  and  he  made  two  lattices  or  trellis- wires  to  cover 
the  capitals  that  (were)  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars, 
one  for  one  and  one  for  the  other  capital.”  Lastly, 
the  pomegranates,  of  which  there  were  200,  100  in 
a  row  (ver.  20),  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  row  above, 
and  a  row  below  the  net-work,  and  thus  served 
for  a  border  to  the  latter.  According  to  Jer.  liL 
23,  96  of  the  100  pomegranates  were  nmi, 

which  means  neither  “  open  to  the  air,”  i.  e.,  un¬ 
covered  (Bdttcher,  Thenius),  nor  dependentia  (V ul- 
gate),  or  “hanging  free”  (Ewald),  but  only 
“windwards”  (Hitzig),  i.  e.,  turned  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  as  |“IV7  in  Ezek.  xliL  16- 

18  (comp.  xxxviL  9);  four  pomegranates  marked 
the  places  where  each  two  quarters  of  the  heavens 
met  The  text  says  nothing  of  pedestals  for  the 
pillars ;  but  it  woidd  scarcely  have  passed  over  so 
important  a  part  of  the  pillars  had  they  existed. 

Yer.  21.  And  he  set  up  the  pillars,  Ac.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are  to  this  day,  two  opinions 
in  sharp  contrast  one  with  the  other  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  place  where  the  two  pillars  were  erected. 
According  to  one,  they  supported  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  which  stood  quite  open  at  the  front  (see 
Meyer,  Merz),  or  the  projection  of  the  entrance 
leading  to  it  (Ewald,  Thenius);  according  to  the 
other,  they  stood  alone,  before  the  porch,  and 
without  supporting  anything  (Stieglitz,  Kugler, 
Sclinaase,  Winer,  Keil).  After  repeated  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject,  I  find  it  impossible  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  either  opinion.  Against  the  first  there 
are  the  following  objections:  (a)  The  pillars  were 
brazen,  and  begin  the  list  of  all  the  metal  articles, 
which  were  firet  finished  by  the  peculiarly  skilful 
artisan  Hiram,  after  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  completed  (chap.  vi.  14,  37,  38).  If  they  had 
been  designed  to  bear  up  the  roof'  of  the  porch  or 
the  projection  of  its  entrance,  they  could  not  have 
been  vessels,  but  necessary  integral  parts  of  the 


building ;  but  as  Hhis  was  “  finished  ”  without 
them,  and  as  supporting  pillars  of  brass  are  never 
found  in  stone  and  wooden  buildings;  these  pil¬ 
lars,  which  were  works  of  art,  could  not  have  had 
an  architectural  but  only  a  monumental  character, 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  names  attached  to  them. 
Stieglitz  truly  says :  “  It  was  their  separate  posi¬ 
tion  alone  which  gave  these  pillars  the  impres¬ 
sive  aspect  they  were  designed  to  wear,  and  the 
significant  dignity  with  which  they  increased  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole,  while  they  shed  light  upon 
its  purpose.”  (6)  The  entire  height  of  the  pillars 
was  (with  their  capitals)  twenty-three  cubits;  but 
that  of  the  porch  was  either  twenty  or  thirty  cu¬ 
bits  (see  on  chap,  vi  3).  In  the  first  case  the  pil¬ 
lars  must  have  been  too  high,  in  the  latter  too 
low,  to  bear  up  the  porch-roof;  for  even  if  they 
had  pedestals,  these  could  not  have  been  seven 
cubits  high,  (c)  As  the  text  does  not  mention  any 
portal  to  the  porch,  still  less  does  it  say  anything 
of  any  “  projection  ”  over  the  same,  which  was 
borne  up  by  the  pillars  (Thenius),  or  of  any  “  beam” 
joining  the  pillars  above,  on  which  there  was  an¬ 
other  structure  or  “decoration”  (Ewald).  The 
appeal  to  Amos  ix.  1 :  M  Smite  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  that  the  posts  may  shake,”  is  quite  out  of 

place,  for  D'BD  never  mean  the  projections  of 

buildings,  but  the  thresholds  (Judges  xix.  27 ;  2 
Kings  xiL  10 ;  Isa.  vi.  4).  Neither  can  anything 
be  proved  from  Ezekiel^  vision  (chap.  xL  48),  foi 
the  two  pillars  are  not  once  named  in  it  The 
Sept  indeed  mentions  a  piAa&pov  in'  afuportpan 
tuv  orbTvuv,  in  ver.  20,  but  this  was  quite  gra¬ 
tuitous  ;  they  do  not  translate  ver.  20  at  all,  but 
give  a  completely  different  one,  a  mere  gloss,  of 
which  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  contain  a  word. 
We  must  conclude,  then,  that  they  stood  separ¬ 
ately.  But  in  respect  now  of  the  other  opin¬ 
ion,  that  they  were  placed  in  front  of  the  porch, 

the  in  ver.  19  oontradicts  that,  as  does  also 

in  ver.  21.  However  we  may  understand 
ver.  19,  which  is  certainly  obscure,  cannot 

be  translated,  “  in  that  manner,  or  according  to 
the  porch  ”  (Keil),  which  would  be  equivalent  to 

D^fcO ,  which  Raschi  accepts,  and  which  means 

“  that  the  lily-work  was  on  the  pillar-capitals  as 
well  as  on  the  porch.”  Now  there  is  not  one 
word  about  the  lily-work  on  the  porch.  Still  less 

can  mean  D^KTl  Vjfi ^ ,  but  only  in  the 

porch.  Further,  cannot  be  translated :  “  be¬ 
fore  the  porch  ”  (Luther),  or  “  at  the  porch”  (Keil), 
t.  «.,  in  front,  but  only,  for  the  porch.  As  the 
molten  sea  and  the  bases  were  for  the  outer  court, 
the  golden  altar,  candlestick,  and  shewbread  for 
the  house,  so  the  two  pillars  were  for  the  porch, 
and  stood  in  it  as  the  former  stood  in  the  court  and 
the  house.  The  Sept  give  in  ver.  16:  koi 
vevoe  rovg  Svo  crhkovc  rip  alhaji  rov  oLkov ,  and  trans¬ 
late,  ver.  21 :  Kal  lonjoe  rov f  orikovc  rov  a’M/i  rot 
vaov .  With  this  2  Chron.  iii.  13,  17  fully  agrees 

it  says  he  made  JV3H  two  pillars,  .  .  .  and 
placed  the  pillars  fovjn  For  if  they  were 

in  the  porch,  they  must  have  stood  immediately 
before  the  house,  that  is,  before  the  principal  com- 
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partmeut.  But  it  says  nowhere  that  he  placed 
them  before  the  porch.  If  tlie  latter  were  thirty 
cubits  high,  as  most  think,  the  pillars  could  have 
stood  free  inside,  as  their  monumental  character 
required. 

Vers.  21-22.  And  called  the  name  thereof 

Ac.  Tlienius  justly  remarks :  “  There  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  improbable  than  that  pillars  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  God's  house  should  have  been 
named  after  the  donor,  or  their  architect  (Gose- 
nius) ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  asser¬ 
tion,  1  that  they  were  no  doubt  named  at  their  erec¬ 
tion  and  dedication,  after  men  much  liked  at  that 
time,  perhaps  some  of  Solomon's  young  sons’ 
(Ewald).”  But  Thenius’  own  assertion  does  not 
seem  less  improbable;  namely,  that  “the  pillars, 
which  apparently  bore  up  the  entire  building  of 

the  temple  (?)  had  the  characters  He 

(the  Lord)  founds  (or :  may  He  found)  with  strength, 
engraved,  or  formed  in  the  casting,  and  that  the 
people  read  these  words,  which  should  be  taken 
together  (?),  separately,  and  .  .  .  gave  them  as 
names  to  the  pillars."  Aside  from  every  other  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  not,  he  had  inscribed  fin  pa*  on  the 
two  pillars ;  but :  he  called  the  name  of  the  one  at 
the  right  pa',  and  called  the  name  of  the  one  at 
the  loft  TJD;  so  these  were  two  distinct  “names," 
and  not  a  sentence  of  connected  words.  We  have 

no  reason  to  change  to  paj  means  rather: 

statuit,  fundavit,  and  is  used  about  the  founding  and 
establishing  of  the  kingdom,  the  throne,  and  the 
sanctuary  (1  Kings  vL  19;  Ezra  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  viL 

12;  2  Cliron.  xvii.  6).  TJD  is  composed  of  jy, 
strength  power,  firmness  (Gen.  xlix.  3),  and  fa, 
i.  e.,  in  Him,  Jehovah.  The  name  means  exactly 
the  same  as  in  IsaL  xlv.*24,  JJJ  .  .  .  nVT3,  a 

thought  often  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
xxviii.  7,  8;  xlvi.  2;  lxii.  (7)  8;  lxxxvi.  6;  cxl.  7; 
Isai.  xlix.  5;  Jer.  xvi.  19).  The  first  name  denotes 
the  founding  and  establishing  of  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary,  in  contrast  with  the  tabernacle ;  •  the  second 
denotes  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the  same. 
Simonis  (Onom.,  s.  430,^460):  Staliliet  iemplim^  in 
tllo  (Domino)  robtsr. 

Vers.  23-26.  And  he  made  a  molten  sea, 

Ac.  Comp.  2  Chron.  iv.  2-6.  The  name  only 

means  the  great  quantity  of  water  tliat  the  vessel 
contained.  Latini  qusmodi  vasa  appellant  locus 
(Castel.).  The  10  cubits  denote  the  diameter,  30 
the  circumference,  not  certainly  the  mathematical 
proportion,  but  very  near  it,  for  we  must  reckon  9 
cubits  and  rather  more  than  half  a  cubit  for  the  di¬ 
ameter,  for  30  cubits  of  circumference.  The  6 
cubits  are  for  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
not  cylindrical,  as  some  old  pictures  represent,  but, 
according  to  ver.  26,  was  shaped  like  a  lily,  with 
an  edge  curved  outwards,  and  widening  out  consid¬ 
erably  lower  down.  It  could  only  hold  2,000  baths 
of  water  (vor.  26)  with  a  form  like  tliat,  as  Tlienius 
(Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1846,  I.)  has  proved.  Chronicles, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  3,000  baths  (2  Chron.  iv.  6), 
but  this  is  a  confusion  of  the  signs  2  and  J  (Keil); 
it  is  also  a  mistake  of  the  pen  when  ver.  3  gives 
instead  of  D'JJpS  •  The  latter  does  not  mean 
colo< plinths,  but  flower-buds  (see  above,  on  chap, 
vi.  29).  The  two  rows  must  have  been  pretty  close 


together,  under  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  12  oxen  is  remarked  especially,  but 
nothing  said  of  their  size  or  height.  Thenius 
thinks  they  must  have  been  as  high  as  the  vessel 
at  least ;  this  would  make  the  whole  vessel  10  cu¬ 
bits  high.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  feet 
of  these  oxen  rested  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  as  on 
a  brazen  plate  (Keil),  or  whether  they  stood  in  a  ba¬ 
sin.  As  the  priests  had  only  to  wash  their  hands 
and  feet,  the  vessel  was  provided  (so  the  rabbinical 
traditions  say)  with  faucets  for  letting  out  the  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  water  cams 
from  the  mouths  of  the  oxen,  as  many  suppose. 

Vers.  27-39.  And  he  made  ten  bases  ot,  Ac. 
The  description  of  these  vessels,  vers.  27-39,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  much  more  obscurity  than  that  of  the 
two  brazen  pillars.  All  the  pains  which  the  latest 
commentators  have  spent  upon  it  have  not  cleared 
it  up  fully,  because  the  text  (under  consideration) 
is  no  longer  the  original  one ;  the  old  translations 
are  widely  different  firom  it,  and  do  not  agree  to¬ 
gether.  The  insertions  also  which  we  liave  ad¬ 
mitted  into  our  translation,  following  now  The¬ 
nius,  and  now  Keil,  do  not  claim  to  have  solved  the 
exegetical  riddle.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  real¬ 
ize  what  the  object  of  these  vessels  was.  2  Cliron. 
iv.  6  says  that  the  priests  “  washed  such  tilings  as 
they  offered  for  the  burnt-offering,”  ».  e.,  those  parts 
of  the  sacrificial  animal  which  were  placed  on  the 
altar  to  be  burnt,  as  ordered  in  Lev.  L  9  (corap. 
Ezek.  xl  38).  Hence  it  appears  tliat  the  basin 
which  held  the  water  for  washing  was  the  chief 
thing  in  that  complicated  vessel,  and  all  the  other 
parts  only  made  for  the  sake  of  that  one  part  The 
altar  of  burnt-offering  of  the  temple  was  10  cubits 
high  (2  Chron.  iv.  1) ;  a  step  for  the  priests  to  stand 
on,  when  performing  their  functions,  was  much 
more  needed  in  this  altar  tlian  in  that  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  which  was  only  3  cubits  high  (Kx.  xxviL  1- 
5).  Now,  in  order  to  perform  the  washing  of  the 
parts  for  sacrifice  at  the  altar  itself,  without  descend¬ 
ing,  the  basins  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  stood 
high,  and  higher  than  the  altar-step,  and  on  the  other, 
have  been  movable  also,  so  that  they  could  have 
easily  been  brought  backwards  and  forwards,  filled 
or  emptied.  So  we  see  tliat  a  wheel  work  was 
needed  for  the  high  basins  or  lavers.  The  basins, 
bases,  and  wheelwork  were  then  the  component 
parts  of  the  vessel.  The  basins  (lavers),  being  the 
simplest  part,  are  the  least  explicitly  described  in 

ver.  38.  The  word  occurs  oftenest,  for  the 

basins  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxx.  18,  28 ;  xxxi.  9, 
Ac.) ;  these  were  not  cylindrical,  as  is  well  known, 
but  shaped  more  like  a  kettle ;  and  nowhere  else 
is  a  vessel  described  which  has  the  form  of  a  pot 
or  jug.  It  appears  from  Zach.  xiL  6,  that  a  fire- 
basin  (pan)  was  of  a  flatter  shape  than  a  kettle, 
and  had  at  least  the  form  of  a  cooking-pot,  as  ZOl- 
Hg  thinks  (die  Chcrubmwagen,  a  79,  94).  The  meas¬ 
ure  4  cubits  can  only  be  understood,  like  ver.  31, 
to  apply  to  the  diameter  (Thenius),  and  not  to  the 
depth.  Thenius  reckons  the  40  baths  at  12  eimer 
and  16  kannen,  Dresden, measure.  [Without  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  decimals,  in  tlie  rough  as  one  may  say,  the 
Dresden  kanne  is  about  one  quart  ( + ).  Seventy-two 
kannen  are  one  eimer,  i.  e.,  seventy-two  quarts. 
72  x  12=864  quarts.  To  these  must  be  added  16 
quarts,  and  the  whole  amount  is  880  quarts  or  220 
gallons.  If  however  auy  one  wishes  to  work  out  the 
sum,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  1  kanne  =  OAST  . 
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liter,  and  1  liter  =  1.0667  quart  (wine-measure). — 
K.  H.]  In  respect  of  the  second  main  part  of  the 
▼easel,  the  base  TODD,  so  much  is  certain,  that  it 

was  a  four-cornered  box,  which  consisted  of  strong 
edge-bands  on  the  top  and  on  the  bottom,  along 
the  sides,  as  well  as  at  the  corners :  into  which  the 
walls  (or  panels)  were  introduced,  *and  were  held 
by  these  edge-bands  as  in  a  frame.  Figures  were 

engraved  on  these  walls  (panels,  rfUDD) :  lions, 

oxen,  and  cherubim  (according  to  Josephus,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  three  different  fields).  The  box  had 
also  4  feet  (ver.  30),  at  the  4  comers,  no 

doubt ;  with  which  it  stood  upon  the  axle-trees  of 
the  wlieelwork.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  and  just  view  of  the  4  undersetters, 

bans ,  which  are  named  in  ver.  30  with  the  feet, 

aqd  in  ver.  34  with  the  wheel  work;  they  must 
have  projected  certainly  from  the  feet,  but  it  is  un¬ 
certain  in  what  manner  they  were  connected  with 
the  box,  and  what  they  bore — whether  indeed  they 
bore  anything.  The  box  seems  to  have  been  open 
at  the  bottom,  but  it  had  an  arched  oovering  at  the 

top  (ver.  35)  with  a  round  ornament,  a  crown  rDTlb 

(ver.  31)  on  which  the  basin  was  placed.  But  the 
nature  of  the  hands  or  holders  J")iT  and  their  rela- 

T 

tion  to  the  arched  cover  and  the  crown,  is  obscure. 
They  must  have  been  rather  broad,  as  the  figures 
were  engraved  upon  them  as  well  as  on  the  coyer 
(vers.  35,  36).  It  is  equally  difficult  to  say  where 
and  how  the  borders  mentioned  in  vers.  29,  30,  and 

36,  JTl^ »  were  put  on.  According  to  ver.  29  they 
were  TJ1D  ilSPgD,  by  which  Thenius,  appealing 
to  the  niy^pD  in  ver.  31,  and  nriD^  in  ver.  36, 

understands  “work  of  cutting  in,  i.  e.,  sunken 
work ;  ”  but  if  the  text  meant  this,  why  did  it  not 
make  use  of  the  identical  expressions  ?  The  spe¬ 
cific  word  must  denote  something  specific ;  it  re¬ 
mains  only  to  take  the  usual  translation,  “  hanging 
work”  (Vulgate:  dependentia ),  “which  certainly 
does  not  mean  festoons  hanging  free,  and  waving 

In  the  air  ”  (Keil) ;  TMD  means  a  declivity  (hang¬ 
ing)  in  a  local  sense  (comp.  Josh.  vii.  6;  x.  11 ;  Jer. 
xlviiL  6).  According  to  ver.  29  the  borders  were 
on  the  edge-f rames  above  as  well  as  under  the  carved 
work  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  box  or  chest,  for 
J3  cannot  be  here,  as  Keil  lias  it,  a  substantive, 

“and  upon  the  ledges  there  was  a  base  above,” 
but  only  an  adverb  (De  Wette,  Thenius,  and  oth¬ 
ers),  as  in  ver.  18.  But  we  cannot  with  certainty 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  “  at  the  side  of  every  ad¬ 
dition  ”  (wreath)  at  the  end  of  ver.  30.  [Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley,  “at  the  side  of  every  addition.”  Rather  “each 
over-against  a  compound  figure.”  The  shoulder- 
pieces  (instead  of  “undersetters”)  went  just  so  far 
down  within  the  base  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
compound  figures  on  the  outside.” — E.  H.]  The 
M  additions  (wreaths)  round  about  ”  in  ver.  36  are 
the  same  as  mentioned  in  ver.  29.  The  third  main 
part,  i.  «.,  the  wheels,  differed  so  far  from  wheels  of 
ordinary  vehicles  that  their  axle-trees  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  box  or  chest,  but  under  its 
feet,  so  that  the  edges  moved  Completely  under 
the  box,  and  the  carved  work  on  its  sides  was  not 


hid  by  the  wheels  (ver.  32).  But  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  relation  of  the  hands  or  holders  of 
the  wheels  to  the  feet  of  the  box  and  to  the  shoul¬ 
der-pieces  (ver.  30).  The  description  of  the  wheels 
begun  in  ver.  30  is  continued  in  vers.  32,  33,  34 ; 
but  ver.  31  treats  of  the  upper  part  of  the  box, 
which  is  further  described  in  vers.  35  and  36; 
strictly  speaking,  therefore,  ver.  31  should  stand 
immediately  before  vers.  35  and  36,  or  else  vers. 
31,  36,  and  36  immediately  before  ver.  30.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  whole  of  the  difficult  section  from  vers. 
27-39  does  not  treat  of  a  main  integral  part  of  the 
temple,  and  not  even  of  one  of  the  principal  ves¬ 
sels,  but  only  of  one  that  is  subordinate  and  sec¬ 
ondary.  Its  description,  therefore,  obscure  as  it 
is,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  at  least  as  far  an 
concerns  its  purpose.  The  best  drawings  that  have 
been  made  of  thiB  vessel  are  those  of  Thenius 
( Commentar ,  taf.  HL,  fig.  4),  and  Keil  ( Archl'olo - 
gie ,  I.,  taf.  2,  fig.  4) ;  and  the  most  defective  of  all, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  that  of  Unruh  (cfcu  Alte 
Jerusalem,  Fig.  11). 

Vers.  40-47.  And  Hiram  made  the  lavers, 

Ac.  Ver.  40.  The  first  part  of  this  verse  forms  a 
kind  of  independent  section,  for  the  lavers,  shov¬ 
els,  and  basins  did  not  belong  to  the  bases,  but 
were,  like  the  latter,  utensils  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  The  lavers  were  for  carrying  away  wa¬ 
ter,  Ac.,  the  shovels  for  removing  the  ashes,  the 
basins  for  catching  the  blood  that  spouted  from  the 
Sacrifice  (Ex.  xxvii.  3;  Numb.  iv.  14).  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  text  never  names  the  chief  ves¬ 
sel  of  all,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering;  for  it  was 
made  anew  at  the  same  time  (2  Chron.  iv.  1),  and 
upon  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  it  was  not  made  by 
Hiram,  who  only  executed  the  more  artistic  brass- 
castings,  among  which  this  altar  could  not  be  reck¬ 
oned.  The  words,  and  so  Hiram  made  an  end 
of  doing  all  the  work,  Ac.,  begin  the  general 
list  of  all  the  vessels  Hiram  had  made,  the  brass, 
from  ver.  40  to  47,  and  the  golden,  from  ver.  48 

to  5 1.  The  former  were  all  of  blight  brass  (01CD)» 

x.  «.,  it  was  polished  after  the  casting,  so  that  it 
shone  like  gold  (see  above,  on  ver.  13),  but  it  was 
no  actual  aurichalcttm  (Vulgate);  Josephus  says, 
avyrfv  bpotoc  XP'^V  Kai  udA^og.  The 
region  between  Suocoth  and  Zarthan  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  the  brass  works  were  cast  in 
the  clay,  t.  e.,  in  moulds  of  potters’  earth.  Succoth 
(Judg.  viiL  5 ;  Josh.  xiiL  27)  lay  beyond  Jordan,  not 
on  the  south  side  of  Jabbok  (Keil),  but  rather  north¬ 
wards,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  very  far 
from  Zarthan,  which  cliap.  iv.  12  places  near  Beth- 
shean,  on  this  side  Jordan.  Consequently  the  foun¬ 
dry  must  have  been  on  this  side  too ;  Burkhardt 
says  (Reise,  II.  8.  593)  that  the  “  soil  is  all  marl, 
and  the  further  shore  has  no  hollows  whatever.'1 
Comparison  of  both  places  shows  that  they  lay  di¬ 
agonally  opposite,  and  there  was  no  larger  ground 
suitable  for  the  brass  foundry  in  this  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley  above  (or  below)  Zarthan  (Keil).  The  quantity 
of  brass  was  so  great  (comp.  1  Chron.  xviii.  8),  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh  it  out  carefully  for 
^ach  distinct  vessel ;  and  the  weight  of  each  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  ascertained.  rW »  rw.  47,  does 

not  mean :  he  laid  them  down,  but  he  let  them  lie, 
t.  en  he  did  not  weigh  them,  as  the  following  verses 
show. 

Vers.  48-51.  And  Solomon  made  all  the 
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vessels  ...  of  gold.  We  are  not  to  conclude  arcliy  bad  become  a  necessary  institution,  and 
from  the  subject,  “  Solomon,”  that  Hiram  made  stood  so  little  in  opposition  to  divine  rule,  that  it 


only  the  brazen  vessels  (Thenius).  As  Hiram  also 
knew  how  to  work  in  gold  (2  Chron.  ii.  13),  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  Solomon  intrusted  him  also  with 
the  goldsmith’s  work.  The  golden  vessels  are  evi¬ 
dently  only  named,  and  not  described,  because  they 
were  made  like  those  of  the  tabernacle  (comp.  Ex. 
xxx.  1  sq. ;  xxv.  23  to  40),-  only  upon  a  larger  scale. 
The  addition  in  2  Chron.  iv.  8 :  44  he  made  also  ten 
tables,  and  placed  them  in  the  temple,  five  on  the 
right  side  and  five  on  the  left,”  is  declared  to  be 
an  error  by  modern  interpreters;  but  we  might 
just  as  reasonably  strike  out  the  account  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  is  not  given  in  our 
text.  The  account  is  so  definite  that  it  cannot  be 
a  pure  invention ;  besides,  soon  after,  in  ver.  19, 

the  plnral  occurs,  and  it  is  said  also  in  1 

Chron.  xxviil  16:  44  And  (David  gave  to  Solomon) 
by  weight  .  .  .  gold  for  the  tables  of  shew- 
bread,  for  every  table.”  Now  when  2  Chron.  xxix. 
18  mentions  but  one  table,  this  is  no  contradiction 
(Thenius) ;  for  it  says  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  11:‘‘  and 
we  burn,  i.  e.,  light,  the  golden  candlestick  every 
evening ;  ”  and  yet,  according  to  our  text,  there 
were  10  candlesticks.  One  asks,  Why  10  tables? 
but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  ask,  Why  10  candle¬ 
sticks,  if  only  one  were  lighted?  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  rest  of  the  tables 
served  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  candlesticks 
upon  them;  for  then  there  must  have  been  11  of 
them,  and  instead  of  being  called  tables  of  shew- 
bread  (1  Chron.  xxviil  16)  they  must  have  been 
called  tables  of  the  candlesticks. — Which  David 
had  dedicated  (ver.  61).  According  to  2  Sam. 
viii.  7-12;  1  Chron.  xviil  7-11,  David  had  taken 
a  quantity  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold  from  the  con¬ 
quered  Syrians,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines, 
and  Amalekites,  which  treasures  he  dedicated  to 
sacred  purposes.  1  Chron.  xxil  14,  16  also  alludes 
4o  the  great  store  of  these  metals.  Immense  as 
was  the  quantity  of  brass  and  gold  needed  for  the 
temple,  the  supply  was  not  exhausted.  The  rest 
consisted  partly  of  un wrought  gold  and  silver, 
oartly  of  vessels,  and  was  preserved  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  itself.  Probably  some  of  the  side-chambers 
terved  as  a  treasury.* 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

L  The  king's  house  was  the  second  large  build- 
fig  that  Solomon  undertook.  “After  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  building  ...  he  began  the 
luilding  of  an  house  which  should  shed  lustre  on 
the  second  power  in  Israel,  the  kingdom  which 
was  then  approaching  its  culminating  point” 
(Ewald).  Chap.  ix.  1  and  10  accords  with  our 
passage,  in  placing  the  two  buildings  near  to¬ 
gether.  The  section  from  ver.  1-12  is  therefore 
no  addition,  interrupting  the  description  of  the 
temple  building,  but  is  purposely  assigned  that 
place ;  and  the  description  of  the  vessels,  ver.  14 
-60,  is  %  sequel  to  that  of  the  temple,  and  forms 
the  transition  to  chap,  viil  To  Israel  the  mon- 

•  If  He  reader  wish  to  Investigate  this  subject  any  fur¬ 
ther,  he  can  And  some  strange  fancies,  and  occasionally  good 

S esses,  in  ulr.  T.  O.  Paine's  Solomon's  Temple,  dkc..  Bos- 
i,  1861,  ok  chop.  vll. 


rather  served  to  sustain  the  latter ;  the  king  not 
being  an  absolute  sovereign,  and,  as  in  other  East¬ 
ern  states,  God’s  vicegerent,  but  a  servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  who  had  to  execute  His  orders  and  to 
maintain  the  law  (=  covenant).  Like  the  theoc¬ 
racy,  the  monarchy  also  had  reached  its  highest 
point  through  David ;  and  Solomon  represents  this 
culminating  point  When,  therefore,  a  spacious, 
splendid  house  was  built  for  an  abiding  dwelling- 
place,  a  sign  and  monument  of  Jehovah’s  might 
and  truth,  instead  of  the  tabernacle  hitherto  used, 
it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  a  house  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Therefore  the  building,  which  was  a  token 
and  pledge  of  the  theocracy,  was  followed  by  one 
which  represented  the  kingdom ;  and  both  stood, 
according  to  their  signification,  on  two  opposite 
neighboring  hills.  [We  must  repeat  our  doubts  of 
the  author’s  topography  here.  See  above,  ExegcL 
on  ver.  1. — E.  H.J 

2.  The  plan  and.  arrangement  of  the  king's  house 
quite  accord  with  the  conception  Israel  had  of  the 
calling  of  the  monarchy.  When  the  people  de¬ 
sired  a  king,  they  said  to  Samuel,  44  that  our  king 
may  judge  us,  and  fight  our  battles  ”  (1  Sam.  viii. 
20).  The  first  or  foremost  of  the  three  buildings 
which  together  formed  the  royal  palace,  namely 
the  armory,  set  forth  the  mission  of  the  king 
against  his  enemies ;  and  it  represented  his  pro¬ 
tecting  war- strength ;  the  next  building,  the  porch 
of  pillars  and  the  porch  of  the  throne^  or  of  judg¬ 
ment,  signified  the  vocation  of  the  king  in  respect 
of  his  subjects,  viz.,  judging  and  ruling  (sec  above 
on  chap,  iil  9 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  4) ;  it 
represented  the  royal  elevation  and  majesty; 
lastly,  the  third  and  innermost  building  was  the 
real  dwelling-house,  where  the  king  lived  with  his 
consort ;  a  private  house  which  he  had  an  equal 
right  with  any  of  his  subjects  to  possess.  The 
plan  of  the  palace  thus  was  very  simple,  and  fol¬ 
lows  so  clearly  from  the  nature  of  the  relations, 
that  we  need  not  seek  for  the  model  of  it  any¬ 
where.  Least  of  all  should  we  be  likely  to  find 
such  in  Egypt,  although  Thenius  does  not  doubt 
that  44  Solomon  built  the  royal  residence  after 
Egyptian  models,”  and  then  refers  us  to  the  pal¬ 
aces  at  Medinat-Abu,  Luxor,  and  Carnac.  Just  the 

|  main  feature  in  the  one  we  have  been  considering, 
i.  «.,  the  three  parts  forming  a  completely  united 
whole,  is  wanting  in  these  Egyptian  buildings, 
which  besides  were  entirely  of  stone,  and  conse¬ 
quently  quite  differently  constructed.  Where  is 
there  anything  in  Egypt  that  in  the  least  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  with 
its  numerous  wooden  pillars  and  galleries  ?  Solo¬ 
mon’s  palace,  as  well  as  the  temple,  belonged  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  architecture  of  anterior  Asia,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  upon  which  its  plan  and  inte¬ 
rior  arrangement  rested,  was  essentially  and  spe¬ 
cifically  Israelitish. 

3.  The  calling  of  Eiramfrom  Tyre  to  finish  all 
the  temple-vessels,  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
distinguished  artists  in  Israel  (see  above  on  chap, 
v.  No.  3).  As  Hiram’s*  mother  was  an  Israelite, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned,  we  may  well  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  God 
whom  his  mother  worshipped,  and  therefore  was 
better  able  than  all  other  Tyrian  artists  to  enter 
into  the  right  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  worka 
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which  Solomon  intrusted  to  him.  But  besides 
this,  the  sending  for  Hiram  is  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that  Solomon  desired  to  have  real 
works  of  art,  and  that  he  so  little  despised  art  as 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  that  he  even  sent  for  a 
heathen  and  foreign  artisan.  In  his  “  wisdom ,f 
he  regarded  the  command,  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  image,  not  as  the  prohibition 
of  every  species  of*  religious  sculpture.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  rises  far  above  the  Pharisaism  of  Jose¬ 
phus,  who  accounts  the  images  of  the  oxen  sup¬ 
porting  the  molten  sea,  and  the  lions  near  his 
throne,  as  much  breaches  of  the  law  as  the  peopling 
of  his  harem  with  foreign  women  (Joseph.,  Antiq. 
8,  7,  5).  Modern  spiritualism,  which  rejects  all 
plastic  art  in  the  service  of  the  church,  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  false  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words 
m  John  iv.  24,  is  a  lapse  into  thd  narrow-minded 
Jewish  Pharisaism. 

[The  service  of  art  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
its  employment  by  Christians  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion,  is  always  recognized  except  in 
periods  of  intense  reforming  life,  when  an  icono¬ 
clastic  spirit  is  apt  to  develop  itself.  The  men 
who  “ denuded'1  the  churches  in  the  sixteenth 
and  in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  regarded  “orna¬ 
ments  ”  as  snares  to  the  conscience,  and  as  the 
foster-nurses  of  superstitions.  The  principle  laid 
down  and  developed  by  Neander  is  the  true  one, 
viz.,  that  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  is  to  promote  holiness  of  life,  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  view;  and  that  the  beautiful 
should  be  observed  and  employed  subordinate^  to 
this  design.  When  the  beautiful  becomes,  or  tends 
to  become,  supreme  in  worship  and  in  Christian 
art,  then  it  becomes  unlawful. 

Solomon,  in  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature,  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  exceptional  in  his  taste  for  orna¬ 
ment;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  did  not  represent 
the  genius  either  of  Judaism  or  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  And  the  tradition  as  being  against  him,  was 
true  to  the  instincts  of  the  race. — E.  H.] 

4.  The  well-defined  difference  of  the  materials  of 
the  vessels  used  in  Solomon’s  temple  next  strikes  us. 
Those  made  for  the  interior  of  the  building  were 
all  of  gold ;  all  those  outside  of  it,  of  brass.  The 
design  of  tliis  is  apparent  Gold  (see  Historical, 
on  chap.  vi.  No.  6),  by  virtue  of  its  surpassing 
splendor,  is  the  celestial  metal,  and  was  therefore 
fitted  for  the  typical  heavenly  dwelling,  where  all 
is  gold.  Brass  (see  Ezeget.  and  Orit.  remarks  on 
ver.  13)  most  resembles  gold  in  color  and  brillian¬ 
cy,  but  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that  iron 
does  to  silver  (Isal  lx.  17);  it  approaches  nearest 
to*  gold,  and  is  fitted,  not  indeed  for  the  building 
itself,  but  for  its  approaches,  the  porch  and  the 
outer  court  There  were,  then,  no  new  vessels 
unknown  in  the  tabernacle;  but  the  two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  were  new.  There  was  the  old 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  holy  of  holies  (chap. 
viiL  3),  the  altar,  candlestick,  and  table  in  the  holy 
place,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (brazen  altar)  in 
the  outer  court  (2  Chron.  iv.  1) ;  the  molten  sea  in¬ 
stead  of  the  la  ver  (Ex.  xxx.  18),  and  the  lavers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  basins,  which  it  is  to  be  presupposed 
from  Lev.  L  13  were  used.  The  increased  size  of 
some  of  these  vessels,  such  as  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  the  brazen  sea,  as  well  as  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  others,  such  as  the  candlestick,  the 
table,  and  the  “bases,"  was  called  for  in  part  by 
the  increased  size  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  rela¬ 


tion  of  the  house  {palace)  to  the  tent,  and  in  part 
by  the  extension  of  the  central-cultus. 

6.  The  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boast  were  no 
more  an  innovation  than  the  erection  of  a  house 
instead  of  a  tent;  they  owed  their  existence  to  the 
conditions  that  distinguished  a  new  period  of  the 
theocracy.  This  we  learn  from  their  suggestive 
names.  Jachin  refers  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah’s 
dwelling-place,  hitherto  movable  and  moving, 
was  now  firmly  fixed  in  the  midst  of  His  people ; 
Boaz  tells  of  the  power,  strength,  and  durability 
of  the  house.  Both  were  monuments  of  Jehovah’s 
covenant  with  His  people,  monuments  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  might,  grace,  and  faithfulness  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  at  last  crowned  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  by  dwelling  and  reigning  ever  in  a  sure 
house  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  such  pillars  could  not  have  been  placed 
before  the  tent ;  they  could  only  stand  before  the 
house,  where  they  belonged  to  the  porch,  for  it 
was  the  latter  that  gave  to  the  dwelling-place  the 
appearance  of  a  house  and  a  palace,  in  distinction 
from  that  of  a  tent  They  were  formed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  signification,  being  not  of  wood, 
not  slender  and  slight,  but  of  brass,  thick  and 
strong,  which  gave  the  impression  of  firmness  and 
durability.  The  crown  (capital),  which  is  the 
principal  characteristic  of  every  pillar,  consisted 
mainly,  as  did  the  brazen  sea,  of  an  open  lily-cup . 
The  Hebrew  named  the  lily  simply  “  the  white,” 

(|^h$  from  ,  to  be  white ;)  it  is,  therefore,  a 

natural  symbol  of  purity  and  of  holiness  to  him. 

The  priests,  as  the  “holy  ones”  (Ex.  iil  27  sq.)t 
were  dressed  in  white  (Num.  xvi.  7),  and  the  high- 
priest,  the  holiest  of  the  holy,  wore,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  white  garments,  instead  of  his 
usual  many-colored  ones;  and  these  white  robes 
were  called  “holy  garments”  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32). 
Inasmuch  as  “holiness”  was  the  characteristic 
and  fundamental  idea  of  the  Israelitish  religion, 
the  “white,”  i.  e.,  the  lily,  seems  to  have  been 
their  religious  flower,  as  the  lotus  was  the  well- 
known  sacred  flower  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian 
religions.  Besides  this,  the  lily  is  nowhere  more 
indigenous  than  in  Palestine  (Matt.  vi.  28 ;  Winer, 
R.-  W.-B.,  ii.  #.  28),  and  it  may  therefore  be  named 
the  flower  of  the  promised  land,  a$  the  palm  was 
its  tree  (see  above,  Histor.  and  Ethical,  in  chap, 
vi  No.  6,  b).  If  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  were 
thus  always  and  everywhere  decorated  with  carv¬ 
ings  of  flowers,  no  more  characteristic  and  suitable 
one  could  be  chosen  for  the  capitals  before  the 
“  holy  temple  ”  (Ps.  v.  7 ;  lxxix.  1 ;  cxxxviii  2) 
than  the  lily.  The  pomegranates  on  the  capital, 
and  which  were  also  on  the  high-priest’s  robe,  are 
no  less  characteristic  (Ex.  xxviii  33  sq.).  As  the 
apple  is  the  figure  generally  of  the  word  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  so  the  pomegranate,  the  noblest  and  finest  of 
all  apples,  is  the  symbol  of  the  noblest,  most 
precious  word,  that  of  Jehovah,  which  is  essentially 
law  (=  covenant).  Just  as  this  law  is  a  complex 
unity,  consisting  of  a  number  of  single  commands, 
that  delight  the  heart  and  are  sweeter  than  honey 
(Ps.  xix.  9,  11),  so  the  pomegranate  encloses  a 
number  of  precious,  delicious,  and  refreshing  seeds. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  the  words  (Eccles. 
iv.  13,  thus :  “  Thy  youths  are  filled  with  (divine) 
laws,  like  pomegranates,”  and  vi.  11 :  “  if  they  are 
full  of  good  works  (i.  of  the  law)  like  pome¬ 
granates.”  The  Gemara  also  uses  the  expression : 
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u  Full  of  the  commandments  (of  God)  as  a  pome¬ 
granate  ”  -(comp.  Symbol,  des  Mos.  KvU.,  ii.  s.  122 
sq.).  Now  the  union  of  this  symbol  with  the  lily 
is  very  natural,  for  the  law  was  the  revealed  sa¬ 
cred  will  of  Jehovah,  and  the  covenant,  which  was 
identical  with  H,  was  a  covenant  of  holiness.  The 
symbol,  therefore,  bore  the  seal  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  the  law  and  covenant,  i.  e.,  ten.  Each  row 
of  pomegranates  consisted  of  ten  times  ten ;  they 
were  adjusted  to  the  different  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  exactly  as  the  typical  heavenly  dwelling 
was,  the  kernel  and  centre  of  the  same  being  the 
law  laid  up  in  the  ark.  The  nets,  or  net-work, 
connected  with  the  significant  symbols  of  the  lily 
and  pomegranate,  cannot  be  viewed  as  mere  orna¬ 
ments,  used  only  “  for  graceful  and  suitable  fast¬ 
enings  of  the  pomegranates  ”  (Thenius).  The  num¬ 
ber  seven  engraved  on  them  (the  symbolical  num¬ 
ber  of  the  covenant-relation  and  of  sanctification) 
(Symb.  des  Mos.  Knit i.  s.  193)  shows  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  their  signification  cannot  be  exactly 
known,  through  utter  want  of  analogous  objects  to 
judge  from.  The  later  critics  have  declared  these 
pillars  to  have  been  only  imitations  of  heathen 
symbols,  but  tlxis  is  a  very  uncritical  and  super¬ 
ficial  view.  It  borders  on  the  ridiculous  to  look 
on  them  as  phallus-figures,  or  to  compare  them 
with  the  phallus  180  feet  high  in  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis  (Lucian.,  de  dea  Syr., 
28  eg.).  It  is  also  quite  wrong  to  compare  them 
with  the  two  columns  of  the  Phoenician  Herakles, 
or  Saturn,  who  bears  up  or  sustains  the  world,  like 
Jehovah,  and  yet  lives  and  moves  eternally  (Movers, 
Rd.  der  Phoniz .,  8.  292  sq.) ;  for  these  pillars  were, 
the  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  emerald  (Herodot., 
2,  44) ;  they  were  but  an  ell  high,  were  square, 
anvil-shaped,  and  stood,  like  all  idols,  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  temple.  It  is  not  less  astonishing  to 
find  these  almost  disproportionately  thick,  brazen 
pillars,  taken  for  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
stone  obelisks  (Stieglitz,  Gesch.  der  Baukuntt,  e. 
136),  and  to  hear  it  asserted  that  M  they  originally 
represented,  as  needles  (!)  the  power  and  force  of 
the  sun’s  rays.”  (Br.  Bauer,  Reliq.  dee  A.  T ,  ii.  8. 
92.)  Why  should  the  religion  of  Israel  alone  abso¬ 
lutely  have  had  no  peculiar  symbols,  but  have  bor¬ 
rowed  ail  from  the  natural  religions  that  stood  so 
far  beneath  it  ? 

6.  The  molten  sea  woe  “ for  (he  priests  to  wash 
in  ”  (2  Chron.  iv.  6),  i  e.,  “  their  .hands  and  feet, 
when  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  or  went  up  to 
the  altar  also,  to  offer  incense  before  Jehovah” 
(Exod.  xxx.  19  ag.),  in  fact  before  any  of  their 
priestly  functions.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly 
the  priests'  vessel.  Its  form,  that  of  an  open  lily- 
cup,  corresponded  to  its  purpose.  If  all  budding 
and  blossoming  signified  holiness  and  priesthood 
(Num.  xvi.  7,  comp,  with  xvii.  20,  23 ;  Ps.  xcii.  14), 
the  flower  named  the  “  white,”  i.  e.,  the  lily,  must 
have  been  pre-eminently  the  priestly  one.  The 
forehead-plate  of  the  high-priest,  liis  insignia  of 

office,  was  named  pv »  flower,  and  the  head-cover¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinary  priests  iTjEMD*  cognate  with 
flower-cup  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  40).  The  form  of 

the  lily-cup  showed  every  one  that  the  vessel  was 
a  priestly  vessel ;  the  flower-buds  also  that  adorned 
the  edge  like  a  wreath,  Bliowed  the  same.  The 
measure  of  the  sea  was  according  to  the  number 
dominant  throughout  the  whole  sanctuary,  i.  e.,  the 


number  ten  (see  above,  Histor.  and  Ethic,  on  chapt 
vl  No.  iv.  b) ;  it  was  ten  cubits  broad,  five  deen 
and  there  were  ten  flower-buds  to  every  cubit  of 
the  wreath.  The  molten  sea,  as  a  priest's  vessel, 

stood  beside,  on  twelve  young  oxen.  The  ox  is 

not  only  the  chief  animal  for  sacrifice,  but  was  the 
sacrificial  animal  of  the  priests,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  all  who  were  not  priests.  The'  law  ordered 
a  young  ox  to  be  the  sacrifice  for  the  high-priest 
and  his  house,  and  for  the  whole  priesthood  (comp. 
Lev.  iv.  3  sq.  with  vers.  23,  27,  32,  and  xvi.  11, 
withver.  16;  Ex.  xxix.  10  sq.;  Num.  viii.  8);  it 
was  specially  the  priests*  animal  The  twelve 
oxen,  therefore,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
molten  sea,  as  the  twelve  lions  to  the  king’s  throne 
(1  Kings  x.  20),  the  lions  being  the  royal  animal 
It  is  plain  that  the  number  twelve  was  not  chosen 
merely  for  the  sake  of  u  symmetry”  (Thenius),  but 
had  reference,  like  the  twelve  loaves  on  the  table 
of  shewbread,  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  is 
moreover  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
placed  just  like  the  twelve  tribes  in  camp,  viz.,  three 
each  to  a  quarter  of  the  heavens  (Num.  ii.  2-31). 
The  twelve  beasts,  then,  were  the  symbol  of  the 
whole  nation,  not  in  its  general,  but  in  the  peculiar 
characteristic  imparted  to  it  when  it  was  chosen 
from  all  nations,  as  “  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy 
nation  ”  (Ex.  xix.  6).  As  Israel  stood  in  relation 
to  all  peoples  as  a  priestly  nation,  so  one  tribe 
stood  as  the  priest-tribe  in  relation  to  the  whole 
nation ;  the  special  priesthood  of  the  tribe  rested 
upon  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  nation,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  borne  by  it.  The  whole  carved- 
work  of  the  molten  sea  was  rooted  finally  in  this 
great  idea.  Here,  also,  instead  of  explaining  Is- 
raelitish  symbols  by  Israelitish  ideas,  just  as  with 
the  brazen  pillars,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  look 
around  for  heathen  models,  and  such  an  one  lias 
been  found  in  the  egg-shaped  stone  gian^vessel 
of  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  having  four  handles, 
and  ornamented  with  an  ox,  which  stood  at  Ama- 
thus  in  Cyprus ;  it  is  also  asserted  that  the  twelve 
oxen  were  symbols  of  Time  and  the  twelve  months 
(Y atke,  BiM.  Thcol,  s.  324,  336 :  Winer,  /?.-  W.-R. 
il  s.  68,  n).  We  need  scarcely  say  that  that  vessel 
belonged  completely  to  nature-religion;  the  ma¬ 
terial  (stone),  the  shape  (that  of  an  egg),  the  four 
handles  (elements),  the  bull  (generation);  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  denotes  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
nature- religion ;  nothing  but  the  blindest  prejudice 
and  utter  want  of  critical  capacity  could  discover 
— where  the  difference  in  outward  form  as  well  as 
in  significance  is  so  great — a  likeness  with  the 
brazen  sea,  the  purpose  of  which  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count  itself  states  so  clearly  and  definitely. 

7.  The  ten  lovers  on  (he  movable  bases  were 
united  to  the  brazen  sea  (2  Chron.  iv.  6),  for  as  the 
latter  served  for  the  purification  of  the  priests  at 
their  functions,  so  the  former  were  for  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrifices  brought  to  the  altar  for  burn¬ 
ing.  They  were,  therefore,  only  placed  there  for 
sacrificial  service,  the  chief  vessel  of  which  was 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  they  Btood  in  an 
inseparable  though  subordinate  relation  to  it  A a 
they  were  not  independent,  then,  we  need  not  seek 
any  ftirther  signification  for  them,  more  than  for 
the  other  lesser  vessels,  the  pots,  shovels,  bowls. 
But  if  they  were  only  usefril  articles,  why  does  the 
text  dwell  so  much  at  length  on  them,  and  de¬ 
scribe  them  so  exactly  and  carefully,  while  it 
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never  once  mentions  the  chief  one,  the  altar  itself? 
The  altar  of  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  of  earth,  of  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  24  sg.) ;  it 
had,  therefore,  only  one  covering,  which  gave  it 
a  de^nite  shape,  ir  the  tabernacle  as  well  as  in 
the  ten  pie  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8).  Solomon  neither 
c*Hild  nor  would  alter  anything  in  respect  of  this 
law-appointed  and  significant  simplicity;  how¬ 
ever.  in  order  indirectly  to  impress  upon  this  cliief 
article  of  use  the  character  of  the  glorious  house 
of  Jehovah,  he  made  the  vessels  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  forming  with  it  one  whole,  the 
more  splendid  and  artistic,  and  decorated  them 
with  all  the  emblems  which  were  the  significant 
temple-insignia:  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers. 
He  did  not  adorn  them  on  their  own  account, 
therefore,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  altar, 
wHteh  they  were  to  beautify.  All  these  figures 
belonged  properly  to  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
(see  above,  Histor.  and  Ethic,  on  chap.  vi.  No.  6), 
and  they  were  placed  here,  on  the  vessels  of  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  to  point  to  the  Interior  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  signified  the  intimate  relation  in 
which  the  outer  court,  and  especially  the  altar  for 
sacrifice,  stood  to  it.  When  lions  and  oxen  are 
particularly  mentioned  as  next  the  cherubims, 
these  are  not  to  be  understood  as  new  figures,  but 
only  as  single  component  parts  of  the  cherub ;  as 
In  Rev.  iv.  6,  7,  where  all  four  are  presented  apart 
from  each  other.  One  may  look  in  vain  for  a 
heathen  parallel  to  these  bases  and  lavers.  “  The 
whole  arrangement,  so  full  of  meaning,  appears 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Israelitish  temple,  for  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  found  anywhere  else,  either  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Assyrian  monuments  ”  (Thenius). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-12.  Solomon  first  builds  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  then  begins  to  build  his  own  house.  We 
must  first  render  to  God  what  is  of  God,  and  when 
this  ha 8  been  truly  done,  then  to  Csesar  what  is 
Cesar’s  (Matt.  xxii.  21).  He  who  strives  first  after 
the  kingdom  of  God,  will  likewise  succeed  in  what 
he  undertakes  for  liis  personal  and  temporal  wel¬ 
fare  (Matt.  vi.  33). — The  building  of  the  house  for 
the  king  followed  immediately  upon  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  they  belong  together.  Altar  and 
throne  stand  and  fall  together,  even  as  we  have 
the  two  commandments :  Fear  God,  honor  the  king 
(1  Pet  ii.  17;  Prov.  xxiv.  21).  In  the  kingdom 
where  religion  and  Christianity  (are  cherished  and 
highly  honored,  there  royalty  is  most  secure;  a 
God-fearing  people  is  the  best,  nay,  the  only  sup¬ 
port  of  the  throne. — Kings  and  princes  cannot,  on 
account  of  their  high  position,  choose  to  live  in 
ordinary  houses,  or  yet  in  poor  hovels ;  it  is  simply 
folly  to  reproach  them  when  they  build  castles  for 
themselves.  The  building  of  palaces  then  becomes 
sinful  and  blamable  only  when  they  are  built  for 
the  gratification  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  or  at 
the  expense  of  a  poor  and  oppressed  people. — Be¬ 


fore  his  dwelling-house  Solomon  placed  the  courts 
of  the  throne  and  of  justice,  and  before  theae  the 
armory,  for  it  is  the  high  and  noble  privilege  of 
royalty  to  administer  judgment  and  justice  within 
the  kingdom  to  all  the  nation  (1  Cliron.  xviii.  14; 
Ps.  lxxxix.  14),  and  from  without,  to  protect  it  by 
force  of  arms  from  all  its  enemies.  [Accommodate 
and  apply  these  remarks  to  the  State ,  or  nation,  the 
body  politic — to  its  public  buildings  and  the  rest, 
as  well  as  to  (he  reverence  for  law  needed  upon  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  they  will  be  found  useful 
for  our  American  people  to  consider. — E.  11.] 

Vers.  13-14.  A  wise  prince,  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  enterprises  which  aim  at  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  the  nation,  looks  around  for  the 
best  instruments,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them,  seeks 
them  wherever  he  can  find  them ;  for  Prov.  xxvi.  10. 
— He  who  has  learned  anytliing  thoroughly,  and 
brought  it  to  perfection  in  its  especial  province, 
must  be  sought  out  and  held  in  esteem,  whatsoever 
be  his  position  or  country. — Art  is  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  and  best  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
man ;  therefore,  above  all,  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  glorification  of  God,  and  not  merely  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  pleasure  of  the  world.  To  scorn  and 
reject  art,  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  is  to  reject 
Him  who  has  given  it — Ver.  16  eg.  As  in  the 
typical  temple  the  implements  were  not  all  the 
same,  but  of  very  varied  kinds,  each  one  of  which, 
gold  and  brass,  primary  and  secondary  or  auxiliary, 
had  its  peculiar  place  and  purpose,  so  it  is  also  in 
the  true  and  real  temple  of  God,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Lord  (2  Tim.  ii.  20).  Thus,  varied  as  are  the 
gifts,  the  calling,  and  the  position  of  each  individual 
in  it,  so  each  one  must  regard  himself  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord,  remaining  in  that  calling  wherein 
he  is  called,  and  serving  all  the  others  with  the 
gift  which  he  has  received  (1  Pet.  iv.  10;  1  Cor. 
xii.  28-31). — What  signification  have  the  holy  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  temple  for  the  Church  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  true  temple  of  God  (Kph.  ii.  20  sg.)  ? 
(1)  The  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  in  the  porcli,  are, 
as  it  were,  the  superscription  over  the  temple,  and 
declare  its  strong. foundation  and  its  permanence; 
the  Lord  declares  both  to  His  Church :  Upon  tills 
rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  Great, 
noble  promise !  (2)  The  brazen  sea  and  the  vases 
in  the  porch  are  there,  that  the  priests  may  purify 
themselves,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  bring 
there.  The  Church  of  the  Lord  is  that  holy  priest¬ 
hood  which  offers  spiritual  sacrifices,  Ac.  (1  Pet  ii. 
6).  Those  who  wish  to  perform  such  service  the 
prophet,  summons :  Wash  ye,  Ac.  (Is.  i.  161  and 
the  apostle  :  I  beseech  you,  Ac.  (Rom.  xii.  1).  (3) 
The  altar,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  table  stand  in 
the  building  itself,  which  is  a  type  of  heaven, 
and  Bhow  that  for  them  who  offer  themselves  pure 
and  holy  sacrifices,  a  divine  light  -and  life  are 
prepared  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  no  other 
sacrifice  is  rendered  except  the  incense  of  prayer, 
of  praise,  and  worship  of  God  (Ps.  xvi.  11 ;  Rev. 
v.  8-14). 
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B. — The  Consecration  of  the  Tempts* 

Chap.  VHL  1-66. 

1  1  Then  Solomon  assembled  the  eldefrs  of  Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  chief*  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  king  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  that  they  might  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

2  hovahl  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel 
assembled  themselves  unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim, 

3  which  is  the  seventh  month.  And  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came,  and  the  priests 

4  took  up  the  ark.  And  they  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  m  the 

5  tabernacle,  even  those  did  the  priests  and  the  Levites  bring  up.  And  king  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  that  were  assembled  unto  him,  were  with 
him  before  the  ark,  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  told  nor  num- 

6  bered  for  multitude.  And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy 

7  place ,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims.  For  the  cherubims  spread  forth 
their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the  cherubims  covered  the  ark  and 

8  the  staves  *  thereof  above.  And  they  drew  out 4  the  staves,  that  the  ends  of  the 
staves  were  seen  out  in  the  holy  place  before  the  oracle,  and  they  were  not  seen 

9  without :  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the 

10  land  of  Egypt.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy 

11  place ,  that  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  j  so  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud :  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovahlhad  [ omu  had  4]  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  Then  spake 

12  Solomon, "The  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness. 

13  I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in 
for  ever.4 

14  And  the  king  turned  his  face  about,  and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of 

15  Israel :  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  stood ;  and  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  [Jehovahl  God  of  Israel,4  which  spake  with  his  mouth  unto  David  my 

16  father,  and  hatn  with  his  hand  fulfilled  ity  saying,  Since  the  day  that  I  brought 
•forth  my  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 

Israel  to  build  an  house,  that  my  name  might  be  therein ;  *  but  I  chose  David 

17  to  be  over  my  people  Israel.  And  it  was  in  the  heart  of  David  my  father  to 

18  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  David  my  father,  Whereas  it  was*  in  thine  heart  to 

19  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  thou  didst  well  that  it  was  *  in  thine  heart.  Never 
theless,  thou  shalt  not  build  the  house ;  but  thy  son  that  shall  come  forth  out  of 

20  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house  unto  my  name.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  performed  [established  141  his  word  that  he  spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  [estab¬ 
lished  14J  in  the  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  promised,  and  have  built  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 

21  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  I  have  set  there  a  place  for  the  ark,  wherein  is  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovahl,  which  he  made  with  our  fathers,  when  he 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  And  Solomon  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven : 

23  And  he  said,  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath,  who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy  with  thv  ser- 

24  vants*1  that  walk  before  thee  with  all  their  heart:  who  hast  kept  witli  thy 
servant  David  my  father  that  thou  promisedst  [spakest  to  lf]  him :  thou  spakest 
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also  with  thy  mouth,  and  hast  fulfilled  it  with  thine  hand,  as  it  is  this  day. 

25  Therefore  now,  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  David  my 
father  that  thou  promisedst  [spakest  to ,4]  him,  saying,  There  shall  not  fail  thee 
a  man  in  my  sight  to  sit  on  tne  throne  of  Israel ;  so  that  thy  children  [sons]  take 
heed  to  their  way,  that  they  walk  before  me  as  thou  hast  walked  before  me. 

26  And  now,  O God  of  Israel,  let  thy  word,14 1  pray  thee,  be  verified,  which  thou 

27  spakest  unto  thy  servant  David  my  father.  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the 
earth  ?  behold  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee;  how 

28  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  build ed  ?  Yet  have  thou  respect  unto  the 
prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  my  God,  to 
hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the  prayer,  which  thy  servant  prayeth  before  thee 

29  to-day :  that  thine  eyes  may  be  open  toward  this  house  mght  and  day,  even 
toward  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said,  My  name  shall  be  there :  that  thou 
mayest  hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  shall  make  toward  this  place. 

30  And  hearken  thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel, 
when  they  shall  pray  toward  this  place :  and  hear  thou  in 14  heaven  thy  dwell- 

31  ing-place :  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive.  If  any  man  trespass  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  an  oath  be  laid  upon  him  to  cause  him  to  swear,  ana  the  oath  come 

32  before  thine  altar  in  this  house :  then  hear  thou  in 14  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge 
thy  servants,  condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring  IT  his  way  upon  his  head ;  and 

33  justifying  the  righteous,  to  give ,T  him  according  to  his  righteousness.  When 
thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  enemy,  beoause  they  have  sinned 
against  thee,  and  shall  turn  again  to  thee,  and  confess  thy  name,  and  pray, 

34  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  this  house :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and 
forgive  the  sin  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  bring  them  again  unto  the  land  which 

35  thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers.  When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain, 
because  they  have  sinned  against  thee ;  if  they  pray  toward  this  place,  and  con- 

36  fees  thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  sin,  when  thou  amictest  them :  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  that  thou 
teach  them  [when  thou  teachest  them  [by  affliction)]  the  good  way  wherein  they 
should  walk,  and  give  rain  upon  thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people 

37  for  an  inheritance.  If  there  be  in  the  land  famine,  if  there  be  pestilence,  blast¬ 
ing,  mildew,18  locust,  or  if  there  be  caterpillar  [if  there  be  consuming  locust ,4]  ; 
if  their  enemy  besiege  them  in  the  land  of  their  cities;  whatsoever  plague, 

38  whatsoever  sickness  t/iere  be  ;  what  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made  by 
any  man,  or  by  all  thy  people  Israel,  which  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of 

39  his  own  heart,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  this  house :  then  near  thou 
in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  forgive,  and  do,  and  give  to  every  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest ;  (for  thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest 

40  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men ;)  that  they  may  fear  thee  all  the  days  that 

41  they  live  in  the  land  which  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers.  Moreover,  concerning 
a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but  cometh  out  of  a  far  country  for 

42  thy  name’s  sake ; 81  (for  they  shall  hear  of  thy  gVeat  name,  and  of  thy  strong 
hand,  and  of  thy  stretched-out  arm;)  when  ho  shall  come  and  pray  toward 

43  this  house ;  **hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to  all  that 
the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for :  that  all  people  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name, 
to  fear  thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel ;  and  that  they  may  know  that  this  house, 

44  which  I  have  builded,  is  called  by  thy  name.  If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle 
against  their  enemy,*4  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto 
the  Lord  [ Jehovah J  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the 

45  house  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their  prayer 

46  and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause.44  If  they  sin  against  thee,  (for 
there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,)  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy, 

47  far  or  near;  yet  if  they  shall  bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were 
carried  captives,  and  repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  them 
that  carried  them  captives,  saying,  We  have  sinned,  and  have  done  perversely, 

48  we  have  committed  wickedness;  and  so  return  unto  thee  with  all  their  heart, 
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and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  which  led  them  away  cap¬ 
tive,  and  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land,  which  thou  gaveat  unto  their  fathers, 
•  49  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name : 
then  hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place, 

60  and  maintain  their  cause,  and  forgive  thy  people  that  have  sinned  against  thee, 
and  all  their  transgressions  wherein  they  have  transgressed  against  thee,  and 
give  them  compassion  before  them  who  carried  them  captive,  that  they  may 

61  have  compassion  on  them:  for  they  be  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which 

62  thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst  of  the  furnace  of  iron:  that 
thine  eyes  may  be  open ”  unto  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  unto  the 
supplication  of  thv  people  Israel,  to  hearken  unto  them  in  all  that  they  call  for 

63  unto  thee.  For  thou  didst  separate  them  from  among  all  the  people  of  the 
earth,  to  be  thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  ser¬ 
vant,  when*  thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  God.** 

64  And  it  was  to,  that  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  arose  from  before  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  from  kneeling  on  his  knees  with  his  hands  spread  up  to 

66  heaven.  And  he  stood,  and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  with  a  loud 

66  voice,  saying,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  hath  given  rest  unto  his  peo¬ 
ple  Israel,  according  to  all  that  he  promised :  there  hath  not  failed  one  worn  of 
all  his  good  promise,  which  he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses  his  servant. 

67  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers :  let  him 

68  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake  us :  that  he  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  him,  to  walk 
in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  and  his  jndg- 

69  ments,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers.  And  let  these  my  words,  wherewith 
I  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  our  God  day  and  night,  that  he  maintain  the  cause*7  of  his  servant, 

60  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all  times,  as  the  matter  shall  require:”  that 
^ill  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  God,  and  that 

61  there  is  none  else.  Let  your  heart  therefore  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
our  God,  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  as  at  this  day. 

62  And  the  king,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  offered  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  [Je- 

63  hovabl.  And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated 

64  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  The  same  day  did  the  king  hallow  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  court  that  was  before  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  for  there  he 
offered  burnt  offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings : 
because  the  brazen  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  too  little  to 
receive  the  burnt  offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace  offer- 

65  ings.  And  at  that  time  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a  great 
congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  before 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God,  seven  days  and  seven  days,  even  fourteen  days. 

66  On  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away :  and  they  blessed  the  king,  and 
went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  that  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  had  done  for  David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  1.— [On  the  apocopated  future  In  connection  with  ftt ,  aee  Ewald,  KriL  Gramm.,  $  288  b.,  p.  698  In  Tth 

"  T 

ed.  The  Vat  Sept  prefaces  this  chapter  with  the  statement  “and  It  came  to  peas  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of 
building  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  bis  own  house,  after  twenty  years,  then,”  Ac. ;  and  omits  the  middle  part  of  this  Terse 
and  nearly  all  of  ver.  %  etc.  The  Alex.  Sept  follows  the  Heb. 

*  Ver.  1.— [The  renderings  of  the  Heb.  tP&O  in  the  A.  V.  are  various.  Besides  a  few  irrelevant  translations,  It  is 

rendered  by  captain,  chief.  governor,  prince,  and  ruler— prince  being  the  most  common.  There  la  also  some  variation 
1a  the  Sept  translation  of  the  word,  bat  it  Is  usually  rendered  apy**. 

*  Vpr.  7.— [For  staves  the  Sept  substitute  holy  thinge. 

*  Ver.  8.— [Luther,  followed  by  oar  author,  hero  translates  u  And  the  staves  were  so  long  that”  eta,  thus  leaving  out 
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the  evidence  of  design  in  the  arrangement;  they  adopt  the  intransitive  sense  of  the  verb  ,  as  has  also  been  done 

h j  the  Vnlg.  and  Syr.  The  sense  of  prolonging ,  extending,  which  is  given  by  Kell,  and  adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  is  at  least 
as  usual,  and  seems  better  snlted  to  the  connection.  The  staves,  at  the  utmost,  could  have  been  but  10  cubits  long,  the 
depth  of  tho  holy  of  holies  in  the  tabernacle.  The  author  however  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  ark,  and  consequently 
the  direction  of  the  staves,  was  north  and  south,  in  which  case  the  staves  could  not  in  any  way  have  been  seen  from  outside 
the  vail. 

*  Ver.  11. — [There  is  no  occasion  here  for  the  pluperfect,  nor  is  it  expressed  in  any  of  those  V  Y.  which  admit  of  the 
distinction. 

*  Ver.  18.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  vers.  12  and  18,  tho  Alex,  following  the  Heb. 

f  Ver.  15.—  fThe  Sept  here  add  omupotfy  and  instead  of  unto  read  concerning  David. 

4  Ver.  18. — [The  Vat  (not  Alex.)  bept.  here  supplies  from  2  Chron.  vL  6  the  clause  naX  iv  'IepowaAijfi  «Imu 

vfc  4td fui  mov  west.  Our  author  omits  the  name  Israel  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

*  Ver.  1  a— [Luther,  followed  by  the  author,  ones  here  the  present  tense;  the  VVn  following  the  Heb.,  have,  like  the 
A.  V.,  the  past 

i*  Ver.  20. — [It  seems  better,  if  possible,  to  render  the  Heb.  verb  D^p  in  both  these  olausee  by  the  seme  English 
word,  though  with  differing  shades  of  meaning.  The  Sept,  has  aviorqct  .  •  .  irdtmjr  $  the  author  has  bin  beetittigt. 
Lather,  like  the  A.  V.,  varies  the  word. 

11  Ver.  28.— [The  Sept,  put  this  in  the  singular. 

i*  Vers.  24,  25.— [The  Heb.  1X1 »  being  the  verb  In  all  these  clauses,  there  is  no  oocaaion  to  change  the  English  word. 
»  Ver.  26.— [Many  MSS,  followed  by  tho  Sept,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  prefix  flfrP  • 

14  Ver.  21— Even  allowing  that  the  k’tib  points  to  2  Sam.  viL  28,  yet  nevertheless  the  k'rl  TJlXq  appeal* 

according  to  2  Chron.  vt.  1?  and  L  9  to  be  the  true  reading.— Bihr.  [It  la  also  the  reading  of  many  MSS^  followed  by  the 
SepL,  Syr.,  and  Arab.  t.t 

14  Ver.  80.— [D'OljfiTvK  DlpDvfcJ  the  proposition  ia  the  same  as  in  the  previous  danse,  toward  this  place. 

The  expression  Is  a  pregnant  one=hear  thou  the  prayer  which  to  offered  toward  heaven,  Ac. 

14  Vor.  82.— [On  MS.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  Chalri.,  8yr.,  and  Arab.,  reads  from  heaven— »  and  so  in  vera. 
M,  86,  89,  48, 45, 49,  according  to  2  Chron.  vt  22, 28,  25.  But  see  last  remark. 

17  Ver.  82.— [The  Heb.  ia  the  some  in  both  clauses,  and  is  rendered  alike  by  the  Ohald.  and  Sept,  whteh  the 
English  idiom  scarcely  admits. 

14  Ver.  87.— Withering  of  the  grain  through  a  hot  wind.— Bfihr.  [Such  to  the  sente  of  |ipVM  wherever  it  occurs,  as 
here.  In  connection  with  jfang*,  via..  Dent  rxviil.  22;  2  Chron.  vt  28;  Amos  vi.  9;  Hag.  it  17. 

*•  Ver.  87.— [^Dn  appears  to  be  merely  an  epithet  of  nSHK-  ty.  Dent  xxviit  88. 

»  Ver.  8S.-Paa^  J?M .  Qf.  2  Chron.  li.  49,  tatOD*  Ijfjj. 

*>  Ver.  41.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  latter  half  of  ver.  41  and  the  parenthesis  of  ver.  42. 

**  Ver.  48.— [Many  MSS.  and  editions,  followed  by  the  Sept,  prefix  the  conjunction  here  as  In  vers.  86, 89, 45,  Ao. 

44  Ver.  44.- [Some  MSS.  and  the  VV.  read  VTK  In  the  plural. 

m  Ver.  45.— [The  phrase  DDG7D  Ht/T?  always  means  the  support  of  the  righteous  cause;  with  the  suffix  of  the 

personal  pronoun  here  and  ver.  49  it  assumes  that  the  warfare  to  which  they  had  been  sent  was  rightepua. 

**  Ver.  58.— [The  Sept  aapplement  this  frequent  expression  by  adding  Mand  thine  ears." 

x  Ver.  56. — [The  Chal<L,  Vulgn  sod  Syr.  here  follow  the  masoretie  punotuatlon  of  HilT  'TIN  and,  like  the  A.  V* 

translate  Lord  God.  The  Sept  have,  according  to  the  Vat,  nipt*  jcvpte,  which  is  followed  by  Luther,  while  the  Alex,  omits 
the  expression  altogether.  Our  author  translates  Herr  Jehovah.  Tho  Sept  make  a  considerable  addition  at  the  end  of  the 
verse. 

47  Ver.  59.— [See  note  on  ver.  45. 

94  Ver.  59.— [The  words  a*  the  matter  ehaU  require  not  being  in  the  Heb.  are  better  omitted.— P.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AHD  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-7.  Then  Solomon  assembled,  Ac.  The 
section  2  Chron.  v.  2  to  vi.  42,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  like  it,  ipay  be  compared  with  this  whole  chap¬ 
ter.  The  little  word  TK  denotes,  like  ver.  12 

T 

(comp.  Josh.  x.  12;  Ex.  xv.  1),  the  point  of  time 
which  immediately  follows  what  is  above  related, 
and  means,  what  indeed  the  context  infers,  namely, 
that  as  soon  as  all  the  vessels  were  finished  (chap, 
vii.  51),  Solomon  proceeded  to  dedicate  the  temple. 
In  accordance  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
temple-building  to  the  whole  theocracy,  he  called 
together  the  elders,  £  e.,  the  presiding  officers  of 
communities,  and  also  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and 
the  families,  that  the  entire  people  might  thereby 
be  represented.  The  solemnity  took  place  at  the 
feast  in  (he  month  Ethanim,  which  is  the  seventh 
month.  The  usual  interpretation  of  D’OHtjn » month 

of  the  flowing  rivers  (rainy  season),  is  more  accept¬ 
able  than  that  of  Thenius,  gift  (fruit)  month,  or 
that  of  Bottcher,  suspension  of  the  equinox.  This 
month  was  called  Tisri  in  our  writer’s  time  and 


later;  upon  this  account  he  expressly  says  that 
Ethanim  was  the  seventh.  The  feast  of  taberna¬ 
cles  occurred  on  the  15th  of  this  month  (Levit 
xxiii.  34);  it  was  the  greatest  and  best  observed 
of  all  the  three  yearly  festivals,  and  was  especially 
called  “  the  feast”  by  the  Jews  (Symb.  des  Mos. 
KulL  ii.  s.  656).  Solomon  therefore  very  fitly  sol¬ 
emnized  the  dedication  of  the  temple  at  the  time 
of  this  feast  Although  the  text  gives  here  only 
the  month  and  the  day,  and  not  tlie  year,  it  is  of 
course  to  be  understood  that  it  was  the  first  feast 
of  tabernacles  that  occurred  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  in  the  eighth  month  (chap.  vi. 
38);  consequently  it  fell  in  the  following  year. 
The  opinion  that  the  dedication  took  place  in  the 
seventh  month  of  the  same  year,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  which  the  temple  was  finished  (Ewald), 
needs  no  refutation.  The  assertion  of  Thenius, 
with  which  Keil  also  now  agrees,  appears  more 
probable.  He  thinks  that  the  temple  was  not  dedi¬ 
cated  until  twenty  years  from  tho  commencement 
of  the  building,  £  e.,  thirteen  years  after  its  com¬ 
pletion;  because  the  divine  answer  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  prayer,  according  to  chap.  ix.  1-10,  did  not 
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come  till  the  temple  of  Jehovah  and  the  king's 
house  were  both  finished  (chap,  vl  38,  and  vii.  1), 
and  in  the  Sept.  chap.  Lx.  begins  with  these  words : 
“  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had  finished 
the  building  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's 
house  (after  twenty  years),  he  assembled,  Ac. ;  ”  but 
the  passage,  chap.  ix.  1,  certainly  does  not  say  that 
the  dedication  did  not  take  place  for  twenty  years, 
or  that  Jehovah  immediately  thereafter  appeared 
to  Solomon ;  it  speaks  not  only  of  the  completion  of 
both  those  buildings,  but  of  all  the  others  besides, 
which  Solomon  had  begun  (chap.  ix.  19),  so  that  we 
must  in  that  case  place  the  dedication  much  later 
than  twenty  years  (see  below,  on  chap.  ix.  1).  As  to 
the  words  of  the  Sept.,  they  are  unmistakably  a 
gloss  from  chap.  ix.  1  and  10,  inserted  here,  and  such 
as  is  found  nowhere  else,  either  in  a  MS.  or  in  any 
other  ancient  translation,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  regarded  as  the  original  text.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  very  desirous  David  was  to  build  an 
house  unto  the  Lord,  that  when  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so,  he  pressed  the  task  as  a  solemn 
duty  upon  his  son,  that  Solomon  then,  as  soon  as 
he  had  established  his  throne,  began  the  building 
and  continued  it  with  great  zeal ;  it  seems  utterly 
incredible  that  he  should  have  left  the  finished 
building  thirteen  years  unused,  and  delayed  its 
dedication  until  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  weightiest  reasons  alone  could  have  induced 
him  to  do  so,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  such. 
Even  if  we  suppose  the  vessels  not  to  have  been 
finished  as  soon  as  the  building,  but  to  have  been 
commenced  after  its  completion,  still  it  could  not 
have  taken  thirteen  years  to  make  them ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
should  have  been  put  off  until  the  palace  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  latter  requiring  no  solemn  dedication, 
while  the  speedy  dedication  of  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  an  urgent  necessity  if  the  restoration  of 
the  unity  of  worship,  commanded  by  the  law,  was 
to  be  established. 

To  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  the 
ark  was  covered  with  some  cloths,  and  carried  by 
the  levites  (Numb.  iv.  6,  15),  but  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  the  priests  themselves  carried  it,  as  here 
and  in  Josh.  iii.  6 ;  vi.  6.  Not  only  the  ark,  but 
the  tabernacle,  which  had  hitherto  stood  at  Gibeon 
(2  Chron.  i.  3,  4),  with  all  its  vessels,  was  brought 
out  from  Zion  into  the  temple.  While  the  priests 
carried  the  ark,  the  levites  (ver.  4)  carried  the  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  tent,  all  of  which  were 
doubtless  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  side-struo- 
ture.  When  the  procession  reached  the  temple 
(ver.  6),  the  ark  was  laid  down  in  the  outer  court 
before  the  entrance  to  the  holy  place,  and  a  great 
and  solemn  sacrifice  offered ;  then  the  priests  bore 
the  ark  to  its  appointed  place.  For  vers.  6  and  7 
see  above,  on  chap.  vi.  23  sq. 

Yers.  8-9.  Arid  they  drew  out  the  staves, 
that  the  ends,  Ac.  Yer.  8,  which  has  had  the 
most  various  interpretations  put  upon  it,  is  nothing 
but  a  parenthesis  following  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  explaining  how  it  happened 
that  the  great  cherubim-statues,  with  their  wings 
stretched  across  the  entire  width  of  the  sanctuary 
(chap.  vi.  27),  hot  only  overshadowed  the  ark  itself, 
but  even  its  staves.  As  it  says  in  Ex.  xxv.  15,  the 
staves  were  never  to  be  removed,  but  were  to  be¬ 
long  inseparably  to  the  ark.  If  the  cherubim- 
statues  then  were  to  overshadow  the  ark,  they 


should  also  cover  the  staves  inseparably  united  to 
it.  Now  as  the  ark  lay  lengthwise  north  and 
south  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  wings  of  the 
cherubim-statues  stretched  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  wall  of  the  holy  of  holies,  the  staves 
which  they  overshadowed  with  their  wings  must 
have  been  placed  north  and  south,  i.  on  the 
longer  sides  of  the  ark,  as  Josephus  (AnL  iii.  6,  5) 
expressly  states.  Therefore,  their  heads  or  ends 
could  be  seen  from  the  sanctuary  (great  space)  only 
close  before  the  holy  of  holies  (Debir).  The  reason 
why  the  staves  were  so  long  (CTK'(  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  intransitive,  as  Keil  remarks ;  as  in  Ex.  xx. 
12 ;  Deut  v.  16 ;  xxv.  1 5,  and  not  to  be  translated : 
they  made  the  staves  long,  as  Kimchi  and  Tlienius 
make  it,  for  thus  should  stand  before 

was  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  ark,  which 
must  have  been  considerable,  because  the  stone 
tables  of  the  law  were  inside  of  the  ark ;  and  it 
was  carried  by  more  than  four,  perhaps  by  eight 
priests,  who  did  not  touch  it,  as  was  commanded 
in  Numb.  iv.  15.  And  as  the  holy  of  holies  was 
only  intended  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (chap, 
vi  19),  and  the  latter  was  only  two  and  a  lialf  cu¬ 
bits  long,  with  its  long  staves  inseparable  from  it, 
it  took  up  nearly  the  whole  space.  The  oldest  in¬ 
terpretation  of  our  verse  was  borrowed  from  the 
Rabbins ;  it  says  that  the  staves  were  drawn  so 
far  forward  that  their  ends  touched  the  veil  of  the 
most  holy  place,  and  caused  visible  protrusions  ou 
the  outside ;  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
the  staves  were  placed  on  the  longest  side  of  the 
ark,  and  pointed  south  and  north,  not  east  and 
west,  consequently  could  not  havo  touched  the 
curtain.  Tlienius,  with  whom  Merz  and  Bertheau 
agree,  explains  the  simple  sentence  in  ver.  8  “  by 
optical  laws :  when  a  person  at  the  entrance  of  the 

holy  place  (he  makes  KHpiTTp  mean  that)  could 

have  seen  through  the  open  door  the  ends  of  the 
staves  of  the  ark  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
holy  of  holies,  these  staves  must  have  been,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  seven  cubits 
long.”  This  highly  ingenious  explanation  rests,  as 
Keil  justly  remarks,  on  ill-founded  suppositions, 
comp.  Bdttcher  AehretiL  ii.  s.  69.  The  words 

"VOTH  ’OB^y  cannot  be  translated:  “from  the 

great  space  before  the  debir,”  but  mean,  from  the 
sanctuary,  “  when  a  person  stood  close  before  the 
dark  holy  of  holies  ”  (Ewald),  or  “  near  the  most 
holy  ”  (Merz).  It  is  certaifi  that  the  writer  of  these 
books  had  not  the  remotest  thought  about  the  laws 
of  optics  and  perspective.  The  addition,  and  there 
they  are  unto  this  day ,  means :  though  the  ark  now 
had  its  fixed  resting-place,  the  staves  were  left, 
according  to  the  command  Ex.  xxv.  15,  in  order  to 
signify  that  it  was  the  same  ark,  which  dated  from 
the  time  when  Israel  was  chosen  to  be  a  covenant 
people.  The  expression  “  unto  this  day,”  also  oc¬ 
curring,  chap.  ix.  21;  xil  19;  2  Kings  viiL  22, 
shows  that  the  writer  drew  from  a  manuscript 
written  before  the  destruction  pf  the  temple,  and 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  its  words. 

Yer.  9.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark,  Ac. 
Yer.  9  returns  to  the  ark  itself,  and  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  was  brought  into  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies  (ver.  6)  because  it  preserved  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Israel, 
which  consisted  of  the  “ten  commandments  that 
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the  tord  spake  unto  them  ”  (Dent  x.  4).  By  virtue 
of  this  document,  the  ark  was  the  pledge  of  the 
covenant  relation ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  Israel ;  it  naturally  formed  the  heart  and 
central  point  of  the  sanctuary  or  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  His  chosen  people 
(compare  Symb.  des  Mos.  Kult l,  i.  $.  383 sq.);  “there 
would  have  been  no  temple  without  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  that  alone  made  it  a  sanctuary  ”  ( Heng - 
stenberg).  According  to  Hebr.  ix.  4,  the  ark  con¬ 
tained,  besides  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  golden 
pot  with  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  33).  and  Aaron’s  rod 
(Numb.  xviL  25).  The  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
reconcile  this  passage  with  the  one  under  consid¬ 
eration,  by  the  supposition  that  those  two  addi¬ 
tional  objects  were  no  longer  in  the  ark  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  time,  having  only  been  there  when  Moses 
lived,  the  latter  period  being  the  one  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (Ebrard,  Moll,  and 
others).  But  the  passages  quoted  only  say  they 
were  laid  “  before  Jehovah  ”  or  “  before  the  tes¬ 
timony;”  not  in  the  ark.  The  Jewish  tradition 
alone  renders  it  in  (Schottgcn,  hor .  Hebr .  p.  973), 
and  this  tradition,  with  which  the  reader  of  this 
epistle  may  have  been  familiar,  was  probably  in 
the  writer’s  mind,  for  he  was  not  desirous  of  giving 
an  exact  archaeological  description  (comp.  Tholuck 
and  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix.  4).  V.  Meyer’s  opinion, 
which  Lisco  also  adopts,  that  the  manna  and  rod 
were  not  in  the  ark  any  longer  because  “  the  direct 
theocracy,  with  its  spiritual  sceptre,  and  its  bless¬ 
ings,  had  departed,  and  the  people  had  an  earthly 
king  who  was  now  to  guide  and  watch  over  them,” 
is  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous.  Horeb  is  not 
the  highest  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  but 
a  general  name  for  the  mountain-range  of  which 
8inai  is  only  a  part :  comp.  Thenius  on  the  place. 

Vers.  10-13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
prieats  were  oome  oat  of  the  holy  place,  Ac. 
Ex.  xl.  34,  35,  is  almost  the  same  as  vers.  10  and 
11 ;  M  then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode 
thereon  (p$?)  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 

tabernacle.”  It  is  plain  that  the  author  meant, 
what  once  happened  at  the  dedication  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  took  place  again  at  the  dedication  of  the 
house.  The  cloud,  not  a  cloud  fLuther),  but  that, 
in  and  with  which,  as  once  at  the  tabernacle,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  came  down,  though  naturally 
not  the  same  cloud  as  at  that  time.  What  ver.  10 
says  of  the  cloud,  ver.  11  says  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord;  it  filled  the  house,  not  only  the  most  holy 
place,  but  the  whole  dwelling,  so  that  the  priests 
were  prevented  for  a  moment  from  performing 
their  functions  in  the  sanctuary.  We  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  cloud  of  smoke 
“  which,  rising  from  the  burning  offerings  on  the 
altar,  veiled  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  ”  (Bertheau  on 
3  Chron.  v.  14) ;  for  in  this  case  the  priests  them- 
lelvee  would  have  been  prevented  from  officiating. 

Kor  can  we,  on  account  of  the  nln^fep ,  think  as 
Themns,  of  the  “bright  and  streaming  cloud” 
which  the  Rabbins  name  for  Solomon 

eonld  not  have  said,  on  beholding  it:  Jehovah 
dwells  this  word  denoting,  as  Thenius 


himself  rightly  says,  “exactly  the  black  dark¬ 
ness  ;  ”  and  he  takes  an  unwarrantable  liberty 

when,  as  the  Chaldee,  he  reads  for  it.  It 

is  admitted  that  the  “  darkness  roust  refer  to  the 
cloud”  just  also  as  that  which  in  Ex.  xlx.  9  is 
named  is  called  pD’jg  in  Ex.  xx.  21;  and  in 

Deut.  iv.  11;  v.  9;  Ps.  xcvii.  2,  both  words  are 
conjoined  as  synonymes.  Keil,  too,  thinks  the  py 

is  the  shekinah,  for  he  says:  “the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  like  a  consuming  fire,  manifested 
itself  in  the  cloud.”  But  this  also  is  contradicted 
by  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  the  Lord  dwells  in 
the  (thick)  darkness;  the  text  has  not  a  syllable 
about  a  fiery  appearance ;  and  certainly  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  cannot  be  thought  of  here,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord.  Abar- 
banel  indeed  thinks  that  the  fire  of  the  cloud  burst 
forth  from  it,  after  Solomon’s  prayer,  and  consumed 
the  burnt-offering,  2  Chron.  vii.  1 ;  but  it  expressly 
says  in  this  passage,  that  fire  come  “  from  heaven  ” 
(and  therefore  not  out  of  the  cloud).  Keil  further 
remarks :  “  This  wonderful  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory  only  took  place  at  the  dedication; 
afterwards,  the  cloud  was  visible  in  the  holy  of 
holies  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when 
the  high-priest  entered  there  ”  (Lev.  xvi.  2).  This, 
however,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rabbinical  be¬ 
lief,  which  was  that  the  shekinah  hung  constantly 
above  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  it  also  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  wonderful  manifestation  was 
regularly  repeated  on  that  solemnity  of  atonement, 
although  neither  the  text  nor  the  Jewish  tradition 
mentions  such  a  thing ;  and  this  would  have  no 
analogy  with  God’s  miracles,  which  never  recur 
regularly  on  a  particular  day.  Our  text  only  men¬ 
tions  a  dark  cloud,  which,  as  it  filled  the  whole  house, 
must  necessarily  have  only  been  a  passing  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  it  served  to  show  that  the  Lord,  as  once 
in  the  tent,  would  now  henceforth  dwell  in  the 
house  built  for  Him.  nirPTilD  stands,  as  Solo- 

T  S  J 

mon’8  phrase  in  ver.  12  shows,  for  Jehovah  him¬ 
self,  gnd  is  the  standing  Old  Testament  designation 
of  the  being  (majesty)  of  God  [like  the  d6*a  of  the 
Now  Testament. — E.  H.],  raised  absolutely  above 
all  that  is  creaturely,  yet  stooping*  (pt$l,  Ex.  xl.  35), 

£  «.,  concentrating  himself,  in  order  to  manifest  and 
assert  himself,  either  blessing  and  saving  as  here, 
or  punishing  and  destroying,  as  for  instance,  in  Ps. 
xviii.  The  Lord  said.  Because  there  is  no  passage 
showing  that  the  Lord  spoke  those  words,  The¬ 
nius  translates  “  the  Lord  proposeth  to  dwell 

in  the  thick  darkness :  or,  He  has  made  known 
that  He  will  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness ;  ”  but 
just  because  the  Lord  had  said  so,  Solomon  beheld 
in  the  cloud  a  sign  that  he  had  como  down  to  dwell 
in  the  temple  (p0 ;  he  remembered  the  plain  dec¬ 
laration  Ex.  xix.  9 ;  Levit  xvi.  2.  “  Overpowered 
by  that  sublime  moment,  and  filled  with  joy  that  he 
was  counted  worthy  of  the  favor  of  being  allowed 
to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord,  he  utters  the  joyful 

words  ”  (Bertheau) :  nba ,  surely !  I  have 

built;  for  which  Chron.  gives  'JN;  I,  yea,  I 

have  built  For  the  words  in  ver.  13,  an  house  to 
dwell  in,  a  settled  place,  see  on  chap,  vi  2,  a,  Histori¬ 
cal  and  EtMoaL  is  similar  to  Josh.  iv.  7 ; 
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Job  xix.  24;  1  Kings  L  31  (comp.  Hengstenberg, 
ChristoL  ii.  s.  432  sq.).  According  to  2  Cliron.  v. 
12  sq.}  songs  of  praise,  accompanied  by  harps  and 
psalteries,  burst  forth,  as  the  priests  came  out  of 
the  sanctuary. 

Vers.  14-21.  And  the  king  turned  hie  face, 

Ac.  Solomon  had  spoken  the  words  of  vers.  12 
and  1 3  with  his  face  turned  to  the  temple ;  but  he 
now  turned  towards  the  people  who  were  in  the 
outer  court,  and  who  listened  standing ,  t.  e.,  with 
proper  reverence,  to  the  following  discourse.  This 
is  a  solemn  declaration  (vers.  15-21)  that  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  undertaken  and  finished  according  to  Je¬ 
hovah’s  word  and  will.  The  course  of  thought  is, 
compared  with  2  Cliron.  vi.  4-11,  as  follows:  44 so 
long  as  Israel,  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
wandered  about,  and  bad  not  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  promised  land,  Jehovah  had  chosen  no 
abiding  dwelling-place,  His  habitation  was  mov¬ 
able — a  tent.  But  after  He  had  chosen  David  to 
be  king,  and  brought  His  people  by  him  to  the  full 
and  quiet  possession  of  the  promised  laud,  it  was 
fitting  that  He,  as  well  as  the  nation,  should  have 
an  abiding  dwelliug-place.  Jerusalem  being  the 
city  of  David,  and  the  central  point  of  the  king¬ 
dom  promised  to  him  4  for  ever,’  Jehovah  had 
chosen  this  very  city  for  His  4  everlasting  ’  habita¬ 
tion.  It  was,  however,  forbidden  to  my  father,  Da¬ 
vid,  to  execute  Ilis  purpose,  namely,  to  build  an 
house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  tent; 
according  to  divine  direction,  He  deputed  this 
work  to  me ,  whom  Jehovah  had  already  confirmed 
as  his  successor.  I  then,  specially  commissioned 
oud  empowered  to  do  so,  have  built  this  house, 
and  brought  into  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
pledgo  of  the  divine  gracious  presence ;  and  the 
cloud  that  has  just  now  tilled  the  house,  as  once 
it  did  the  tent,  is  the  sign  that  Jehovah  will  dwell 
here.”  The  promise,  the  fulfilment  of  which  Solo¬ 
mon  refers  to  in  this  discourse,  is  that  of  2  Sam. 
vii.  4-16,  comp,  with  1  Chron.  xxii.  6-11  and  xxviii. 
2-7.  For  the  expression:  that  my  name  shall  be 
there ,  the  pregnant  meaning  of  which  we  may 
gather  from  its  constant  repetition  (vers.  16,  17, 
18,  19,  comp.  29,  43,  44),  see  above,  on  chap.  vi. 
llistor.  and  Ethical,  2,  6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  at  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  (vers.  16  and  21),  the  building  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  Comp,  above  on  chap.  vi.  1. 

Vers.  22-26.  And  Solomon  stood  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  2  Cliron.  vi.  13  mentions  that 
Solomon  had  a  brazen  scaffold  (IVZD)  made,  which 

he  mounted,  and  then  knelt  down  to  pray  (comp, 
v.  54);  as  the  text  says  nothing  of  its  form,  we 
will  not  decide  whether  it  had,  as  Thenius  thinks, 
a  square  support,  and  a  rounded  edge.  Certainly 
it  was  a  species  of  pulpit,  not  behind,  but  before 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  It  does  not  follow  from 
lJlp ,  that  Solomon  again  turned  his  face  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  (Thenius) :  it  means  before,  opposite ;  the  peo- 
ple^  therefore  could  not  have  stood  behind  him, 
which  must  have  happened,  had  he  turned  his  back 
to  them.  The  spreading  out  the  hands  is  a  sign 
of  praying,  just  as  our  folding  of  the  hands  is  (Ex. 
ix.  29,  31.;  Ps.  xliv.  21;  cxliii.  6;  Isai.  L  15;  lxv. 
2,  Aa).  Modern  criticism  has  pronounced  the  dedi¬ 
cation  prayer  in  its  given  form,  vers.  23-61,  to  be 
unauthentic.  De  Wette  and  Stahelin  place  the 
time  of  its  composition  in  the  period  of  the  exile. 


Ewald  admits  that  it  is,  41  notwithstanding  its 
length,  a  very  fine  discourse ;  but  belonging,  in 
the  style  of  thought,  rather  to  the  seventh  than 
the  eleventh  or  tenth  century,”  and  thinks  that 
it  was  most  probably  composed  by  the  first  of 
the  so-called  elaborators  of  Deuteronomy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Thenius,  there  is  a  sketch  in  the  prayei 
to  be  held  as  historical,  though  it  be  brief;  but 
it  contains  considerable  interpolations,  as  vers. 
44-51;  and  the  frequent  coincidence  with  pas¬ 
sages  in  Deut.  and  Josh.,  as  well  as  41  the  style, 
which  is  so  often  diffuse,  verbose,  and  watery  (!), 
denote  a  more  recent  working  up.”  We  remark, 
on  the  other  hand :  that  the  text  containing  the 
prayer,  in  Chron.,  perfectly  coincides  with  that  in 
Kings,  except  in  a  few  particulars ;  but  this  proves 
that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  latter,  but  that  both 
accounts  were  derived  from  a  common  source.  So 
much  then  is  certain,  that  our  writer  did  not  invent 
the  prayer,  but  found  it  in  the  original  which  he 
drew  from,  and  gave  it  again — as  the  similar  text 
of  Chron.  shows — unaltered.  The  only  question 
then  is,  of  what  date  was  the  common  original? 
Chap,  it  41  names  as  such  the  44  book  of  the  acts 
of  Solomon,”  and  the  chronicler,  44  the  book  of  Na¬ 
than  the  prophet  ”  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  The  latter, 
however,  cannot  certainly  belong  to  the  seventh 
century,  still  less  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  it 
evidently  was  written,  as  Bleek  justly  remarks, 
44  in  view  of  the  state  of  things,  when  the  temple, 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  David's  kingdom  still 
existed.”  As  to  the  44  thoughts,”  Thenius  admits 
that  the  verses  27,  28,  41-43,  58,  60,  “are  fully 
worthy  of  a  Solomon,"  and  this  without  being  able 
to  prove  that  the  others  are  unworthy  of  them ; 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  fit  connection  and  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  them  (for  the  so-called  interpo¬ 
lations  of  the  vers.  44-51,  see  below,  on  the  place). 
We  can  only  conclude  that  this  prayer  was  of  later 
composition,  because  of  its  harmony  with  some 
passages  of  Deut.  and  Lev.,  if  these  books  also 
belong  to  a  later  period;  and  this  is  unproved. 
But  with  equal  propriety,  inversely,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  from  the  prayer,  that  those  books  were 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  were 
known  to  him  as  the  pupil  of  a  prophet.  Finally, 
if  the  style  and  composition  of  the  prayer,  because 
they  are  verbose  and  watery,  prove  later  working 
up,  this  objection  rests  on  purely  subjective  taste ; 
and  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  hold,  as  Ewald 
does,  that  it  is,  44  in  spite  of  its  length,  a  very  fine 
discourse.”  It  is  incredible  besides,  that  a  dis¬ 
course,  holding  so  important  a  place  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  should  have  been  composed  later, 
and  falsely  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  king ; 
we  must  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  ever  a 
speech  were  written  down  and  preserved  carefully, 
it  was  that  one. 

Vers.  23-26.  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Ac.  Vers. 
23-26,  form  the  introduction  to  the  prayer  which 
is  united  to  the  speech,  vers.  15-21,  and  gives 
praise  and  thanks  to  God  for  having  already  ful¬ 
filled  the  promise  made  to  David  (vers.  23,  24)  in 
so  far  as  the  house  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-16)  was  con¬ 
cerned,  uniting  with  it  the  request  that  the  Lord 
would  further  fulfil  it,  with  regard  to  the  house, 
t.  e.,  the  race  of  David,  and  their  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel  (vers.  25,  26).  The  address,  there 
is  no  God  Wee  Thee,  Ac.,  means :  not  that  there  is  no 
god  among  all  those  in  heaven  and  earth  like  Thee; 
but,  nothing  is  like  to  Thee,  who  art  in  heaven 
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Above  and  on  earth  below.  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  not  compared  here  with  other  gods, 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  the  only  true 
God  (corap.  Deut.  iv.  39;  Josh,  it  11;  2  Sam.  vii. 
22 ;  xxiL  32).  He  had  shown  himself  such  espe¬ 
cially  by  His  keeping  of  the  covenant,  by  His 
mercy  (Deut.  vii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  4),  and  by  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  His  gracious  promise,  run  DV3  ver.  24 

as  in  chap,  iil  6.  The  house,  ad  it  now  stands,  is 
a  witness  to  Elis  faithfulness  to  the  covenant  The- 
nius  remarks  on  ver.  26 :  The  urgency  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  is  shown  by  its  concise  repetition. 

Vers.  27-30.  But  will  God  indeed,  Ac.  The 
prayer  passes,  at  ver.  27,  to  its  chief  object,  the 
temple,  with  which  all  the  rest  of  it  is  occupied. 
*3  at  the  beginning  is  used  here  as  in  1  Sam.  xxix. 

8;  1  Kings  xi  22;  2  Kings  viiL  13  :  Jer.  xxiiL  18, 
44  merely  as  an  impressive  introduction  to  the  inter¬ 
rogatory  sentence  that  leads  to  the  real  prayer ” 
(Themus),  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  confirming 
particle,  as  Keil,  who  connects  our  verse  with  ver. 
26  instead  of  with  vers.  28-30,  repeatedly  asserts. 
The  petition  in  ver.  26:  that  God  would  indeed 
keep  the  house  (dynasty)  of  David  on  the  throne, 
was  not  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  heaven  of 
heavens  could  not  contain  Him,  still  less  that  tem¬ 
ple.  On  the  contrary,  the  entire  contents  of  the 
following  prayer  are,  that  God  would  hear  all  the 
prayers  that  should  be  offered  in  this  place ;  hence 
Solomon  very  naturally  begins  with  the  thought, 
can  the  infinite,  unconfined  Deity  really  have  His 
dwelling  here?  The  expression,  the  heaven  and 
heaven  of  heavens ,  can  liave  nothing  to  do  with 
tli©  different  heavens  taught  by  Jewish*  theology 
(Schottgen,  hor.  hebr.  p.  719),  but  is  the  description 
of  the  heavens  in  their  all-embracing  extent,  as 
Deut.  x.  14;  Ps.  cxv.  16.  This  is  the  connection 
of  vers.  27  and  28:  Thou  art  the  infinite  God  whom 
no  house  built  by  man  can  contain,  but  I  beseech 
Thee  to  show  thyself  here,  as  a  God  who  answers 
prayer.  In  ver.  28  Solomon  prays  that  God  would 
hear  his  present  prayer,  and  in  vers.  29  and  30 
that  He  would  also  in  the  future  always  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  king  and  people  in  this  place.  The 
different  expressions  for  prayer  in  the  verses  28- 
30  are  not  very  different  in  their  meaning,  and  are 
placed  near  together  here,  to  describe  every  kind 
of  prayer.  The  words,  that  thine  eyes  may  be  open 
(ver.  29),  do  not  mean  that  God  was  besought  to 
watch  over  the  building,  and  take  it  under  His  al¬ 
mighty  protection,  but  always  to  see,  when  any 
one  prayed  there,  and  to  hear  his  prayer,  to  turn 
His  eyes  and  ears  toward  the  house  (comp.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  16).  For  the  placing  of  the  temple  and 
heaven  (ver.  30)  in  antithesis,  which  is  done  indeed 
through  the  entire  prayer,  see  above,  on  chap.  vi. 
Histor.  and  Ethic,  2  c.  The  prayer  for  forgiveness 
is  joined  to  the  prayer  for  hearing,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  also  in  vers.  34,  36,  39,  60,  because  man, 
who  is  full  of  sin  and  guilt,  can  only  hope  for  the 
Acceptance  of  his  prayer  when  his  sins  are  for¬ 
given;  every  answer  to  prayer  rests  on  the  sin- 
pardoning  grace  of  God. 

Vers.  31-32.  If  any  man  trespass  against,  Ac. 
The  prayer  that  God  may  hear  in  general  is  now 
followed,  from  ver.  31  on,  by  prayers  for  particular 
cases,  of  which  there  are  seven  altogether ;  which 
is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
Matt  vi.  9  sq,j  also  contains  the  sacred  number 
seven,  the  number  of  the  covenant  {Syrrib.  des  Mos . 


KuiL  i.  s,  1 93).  The  first  of  the  seven  prayers  (vers. 
31,  32)  concerns  the  observation  of  the  oath  as  sa¬ 
cred,  namely,  in  cases  like  those  of  Ex.  xxii.  7-10 
and  Lev.  v.  21-24.  For  riK  it  is  DN  in  2 

v  ••  • 

Chron.  vi.  22 ;  it  means :  the  case  happening,  that 
=when  (Koil).  $07  cannot  be  translated; 
and  the  oath  comes,  as  the  article  is  wanting  to 
n^K »  ell  the  old  translations  give:  comes  and 

swears.  Before  the  altar ,  t.  «.,  the  place  of  divine 
witness  and  presence  (Ex.  xx.  24).  Thou  bringest 
his  deed  upon  his  heady  u  «.,  thou  punishest  him  for 
his  false  oath  (Ezek.  ix.  10).  We  receive  no  an¬ 
swer  from  the  commentators  to  the  question,  why 
is  the  prayer  with  respect  to  the  oath  placed  fore¬ 
most  in  the  seven  petitions  7  Perhaps  the  reason 
is  as  follows :  The  temple,  which  is  constantly  and 
impressively  exalted  in  the  chapter  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  was  built  to  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which 
should  be  deemed  holy ;  but  the  oath  was  nothing 
more  than  the  calling  upon  the  sacred  name ;  i.  e., 
the  name  of  that  God  who  had  made  himself  known 
as  a  holy  God,  and  who  does  not  allow  the  misuse 
of  his  name  to  go  unpunished  (according  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  xxiiL  9,  bpKoq  is  equivalent  to  bvouaaia 
rot;  ayioVy  comp.  ver.  11:  6  opvixjv  teal  bvopti^uv) ; 
they  swore  by  the  name  of  God,  is  an  oath-form  in 
Levit.  xix.  12;  Deut  vi.  13;  x.  20;  IsaL  xlviii.  1; 
Jerem.  xiL  16 ;  xliv.  26.  The  false  oath  was  a  con¬ 
temptuous  use  of  the  name  to  which  the  house  was 
built ;  but  it  was  the  chief  requirement  from  him 
who  stood  in  the  holy  place,  that  he  should  not 
swear  falsely,  Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4.  The  command  to 
keep  the  name  of  God  holy,  stands  also  first  among 
the  commandments  of  the  fundamental  law  (Kx. 
xx.  7),  and  it  is  the  first  of  the  seven  petitions  in 
the  Lord’s  prayer :  hallowed  be  Thy  name  (Matt, 
vi.  9). 

Vers.  33-34.  When  thy  people  Israel  be 
smitten  down,  Ac.  The  second  petition  concerns 
the  case  of  captives,  who  had,  through  their  guilt, 
merited  overthrow,  and  were  led  away  by  their 
conquerors;  and  beseeches  Jehovah  for  the  return 
of  the  people  to  their  native  land.  To  be  taken 
away  from  the  land  of  promise,  to  be  separated 
from  communion  with  the  covenant  people,  in 
whose  midst  Jehovah  dwelt,  and  to  live  among 
heathens,  was  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  to  an 
Israelite,  and  it  was  very  natural  to  pray  against  it. 
And  confess  thy  name  must  be  connected  with  OK' ; 

if  they,  feeling  their  guilt,  acknowledge  Thee  God, 
dwelling  and  manifesting  thyself  here;  it  is  not 
then  the  same  as :  praise  Jehovah  (Gesenius,  Wi¬ 
ner).  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  a  direct  association 
of  ideas  between  this  second  and  the  first  petition. 
Thenius  says:  “The  internal  welfare  of  the  stale 
was  secured  by  fidelity  and  faith  arising  from  fear 
of  God,  but  that  welfare  could  be  in  peril  from 
without.”  Nor  is  there  here  a  direct  reference  to 
Lev.  xxvL  17  and  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  as  Keil  asserts. 

Yers.  35-40.  When  heaven  is  shut  up,  Ac. 
The  third  petition  (vers.  35,  36),  and  the  fourth 
(vers.  37-40),  concern  divine  judgments  by  means 
of  long-continued  drought  and  land-plagues.  As 
the  rain,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the'  soil,  and 
therefore  all  outward  prosperity,  depended  in  the 
East,  was  a  sign  of  divine  blessing  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
26  sq.)y  so  drought  was  a  sign  of  curse  and  punish¬ 
ment  (Lev.  xxvL  3,  19 ;  Deut.  xxviiL  16,  23  ;*  x£ 
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17 ;  Am.  xlvii. ;  Hagg.  L  11).  The  meaning  of  ver. 

36  is:  when  the  people  were  brought  into  the  right 
way  again,  by  the  merited  chastisement,  then  he 
beseeches  God  to  liear  their  supplication,  and  to 
forgive  their  sin  and  to  send  rain  again.  In  ver. 

37  there  are  coincidences  with  Lev.  xrvi.  26 ;  Dent 
xxviiL  22 ;  but  hunger,  plague,  blasting,  and  mil¬ 
dew  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  divine  chastise¬ 
ments  (Am.  iv.  9,  10;  Jerem.  xiv.  12;  xxiv.  10; 

Ezek.  vi.  12 ;  xiv.  21).  ^DH  is  in  apposition  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Keil),  to  describe  the  plague  of  locusts 
(Dent  xxviii.  33) ;  Thenius  thinks  the  copula  be¬ 
fore  it,  which  the  chronicler  and  the  old  translations 
give,  is  wanting,  and  that  a  worse  kind  of  locust 

is  meant  (Joel  L  4;  Ps.  lxxviil  46). 

is  literally :  In  the  land  of  his  gates,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  no  sense ;  it  is  clear  that  must 

be  read  (as  Bertheau  has  it),  and  be  supplied 

with  3,  as  is  dear  from  Dent.  xxviiL  62:  “thou 
shall  be  besieged  in  all  thy  gates,  in  thy  whole 
land.”  Thenius  unnecessarily  reads,  according  to 
the  Sept  (fa  fju$  row  irdleow  avrow )  finX3  instead  of 

JH&Q  •  The  words  say — when  the  enemy  is  in  his 

land,  yea,  even  besieging  his  well-protected  towns. 
The  wasting  of  the  land  by  locusts  was  similar 
to  the  wasting  by  hostile  armies,  that  invaded 
the  land  like  locusts  (Jud.  vi.  6).  Which  shall 
know  every  man,  Ac.  (ver.  38),  £  e.,  when  each  one 
should  see  the  connection  “  between  his  sin  and 
the  plague  inflicted  on  him  by  God,  and  allow  it 
to  work  out  his  chastisement”  (Bertheau).  Ao 
cording  to  his  ways  (ver.  39),  t.  e.,  by  the  repentant 
heart,  shown  in  all  his  conduct.  Whether  this  re¬ 
pentance  is  really  felt,  He  alene,  who  “searches 
the  hearts"  of  the  children  of  men,  can  know  (Jer. 
xvil  10).  The  reason  of  the  hearing  of  prayer  is 
given  in  ver.  40 :  continuance  in  godly  fear  (comp. 
Deut.  iv.  10). 

Ye  re.  41-43.  Moreover  conoerning  a  stranger, 
Ac.  The  fifth  petition  (vers.  41-43)  ranks  with  the 
former  ones :  but  not  only  those  belonging  to  thy 
people  Israel,  who  may  call  upon  Thee  here,  hear 
also  every  stranger  who  does  so ;  that  all  people  of 
the  earth,  Ac.  In  the  law  (Deut.  xv.  14-16)  it  was 
provided  that  a  stranger,  sojourning  among  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  might  sacrifice  with  them ;  Solomon  goes 
farther,  and  declares  that  the  great  deeds  of  God 
in  Israel,  the  seal  and  crown  of  which  was  the  tem¬ 
ple  as  a  fixed  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  were  to 
work  out  the  salvation  not  only  of  Israel,  but  the 
conversion  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  reach 
that  end  may  God  hear  every  stranger  who  comes 
to  this  house  and  calls  upon  Him  for  His  name’s 
sake  (t.  &,  because  he  had  heard  of  the  might  and 
greatness  displayed  on  Israel,  ver.  42).  The  ex¬ 
pressions  in  ver.  42  refer  essentially  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  exodus  from  Egypt  (Deut.  iv.  34;  v.  16;  Ex. 
vi.  6),  which  had  reached  its  climax  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  (see  above,  on  chap,  vi  1).  The 
words  in  ver.  43 :  that  they  may  know  that  this  house 

...  iff  called  by  thy  name  tOpA  are  a 

formula  that  occurs  as  here  and  in  Jer.  vii.  10,  11, 
14 ;  xxv.  29,  about  the  temple,  and  about  the  people 
Israel  in  Deut.  xxviii.  10;  IsaL  iv.  1;  lxUi.  19; 
Jer.  xiv.  9;  xv.  16;  2  Chron.  viu  14;  and  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  expression,  to  lay  the  name 


of  Jehovah  upon  (fpp)  a  thing  or  person  (Numb,  vi 
27 ;  Deut.  xii.  6 ;  xvi  6 ;  1  Kings  xi  36,  Ac.).  The 
latter  was  thus  marked  as  one  to  whom  God  re¬ 
veals  himself  (names  himself),  L  «.,  manifests  and 
communicates  himself,  so  that  he  stands  in  union 
and  communion  with  Him  (Am.  ix.  12,  comp.  Heng- 
stenberg  Ghristologi*,  iii  ff.  231  sq).  Through  the 
hearing  of  the  prayers  which  the  heathen  offered 
here  to  Israel’s  God,  they  as  well  as  Israel  were 
to  experience  that  His  “  name  ”  was  there  (ver.  16), 
i.  «.,  that  He  manifested  and  proved  himself  there 
to  be  God.  The  usual  translation  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  that  this  house  is  called  by  Thy  name,  or 
bears  Thy  name,  is  therefore  quite  wrong.  What 
good  would  it  have  done  the  heathen  to  know  that 
the  house  Solomon  built  was  called  by  Jehovah’s 
name  7  But  the  following  is  equally  erroneous : 
“  that  Thy  name  has  been  invoked  upon  this  tem¬ 
ple  (at  its  dedication),  i.  *?,,  that  this  temple  has 
been  dedicated  under  effective  invocation  of  Thy 
continued  help  ”  (Thenius);  it  was  not  that  the  hea¬ 
thens  were  to  know  that  the  temple  had  been  sol¬ 
emnly  consecrated,  but  that  the  God  who  dwelt 
there  would  hear  their  as  well  as  Israel’s  prayer, 
and  that  hence  He  is  the  only  true  God  (chap, 
xviii  37 ;  Ps.  lxv.  8). 

fere.  44-60.  If  thy  people  go  out,  Ac.  The 
sixth  petition  (vers.  44,  46),  and  the  seventh  (vers. 
46-60),  relate  to  the  conceivable  cases,  in  which 
the  people  cannot  pray  at  Jehovah’s  bouse,  because 
they  are  far  from  it.  The  first  case  is,  when  the 
people  should  be  whithersoever  Jehovah  should  send 
them ,  i.  e.,  in  war,  acoording  to  Jehovah’s  appoint¬ 
ment  and  approbation ;  they  were  then  to  pray  to¬ 
wards  the  city  in  which  the  temple  was.  The 
other  case  is,  if  having  grievously  sinned  against 
Jehovah,  and  in  consequenoe,  being  vanquished 
and  led  away  captive  to  another  land,  they  were 
then  to  repent,  and  direct  their  prayers  towards 
the  country,  the  city,  and  the  house  where  Jeho¬ 
vah  dwelt  The  outward  turning  was  the  sign  of 
the  inward  turning  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who  as 
such  has  His  dwelling-place  in  the  temple,  and  is 
a  real  confession  to  this  God,  who  never  leaves 
His  people,  if  they  do  not  forsake  Him.  Maintain 
their  cause,  ver.  45  (comp.  Ps.  ix.  5;  Deut  x.  18). 
This  presupposes  that  the  war  is  a  just  one.  The 
three  expressions  for  sinning  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  with  precision  from  each  other,  as 
Keil  thinks,  but  are  only  meant  to  indude  every 
conceivable  kind  of  sin.  Thenius  asserts  that  the 
verses  44-61  are  a  “section  added  later,  perhaps 
by  the  elaborator,”  for  such  a  petition,  which  be¬ 
longs  properly  to  vers.  33,  34,  cannot  follow  ver. 
43 ;  the  custom  of  turning  towards  Jerusalem  is 
first  mentioned  in  writings  subsequent  to  the  ex¬ 
ile  (Dan.  vi  11 ;  Bars  iv.  68),  and  the  last  petition, 
vers.  46-61,  was  occasioned  by  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity,  just  also  as  the  formula  of  the  confession 
of  sin,  ver.  47,  belonged  to  a  later  period  (Dan.  ix. 
5 ;  Ps.  cvL  6).  On  the  other  hand,  both  petitions 
are  exactly  in  the  right  place;  the  five  previous 
ones  refer  to  cases  in  which  prayer  is  offered  at 
the  temple  itself;  the  last  two  to  cases  where  the 
praying  people  cannot  come  to  the  temple.  They 
therefore  follow  quite  naturally ;  besides  this,  the 
case  in  ver.  44  is  evidently  'quite  different  from 
that  in  ver.  33  sq.,  for  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
armed  invasion  by  the  enemy,  in  which  some  are 
taken  prisoners ;  and  in  the  former  (ver.  44)  the 
people  go  out  to  battle  under  the  divine  order 
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Taming  towards  the  temple  was  a  very  natural 
custom,  and  mentioned  not  only  in  vers.  44  and 
48,  but  in  ver.  38,  before,  and  also  in  Pa  v.  8 ; 
xxviii.  2.  As  the  temple,  being  Jehovah's  dwell¬ 
ing,  was  a  pattern  of  the  heavens,  His  real  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  it  followed  that  as  men  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  heaven,  so  they  stretched  them  to¬ 
wards  the  temple  in  prayer ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  that  this  custom  came  in  first 
after  the  captivity.  The  carrying  away  conquered 
nations  was  “a  fundamental  maxim  of  despots 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  orient”  (Winer, 
R-  W.-R ,  L  a.  357,  and  the  writings  quoted  there); 
when  therefore  Solomon,  in  counting  up  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  straits  in  which  Israel  could  fall, 
thinks  lastly  of  this  most  grievous  case,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  he  should  rather  than  that  he  should 
not  have  mentioned  it,  especially  since  it  was  re¬ 
peatedly  threatened  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxvi.  33; 
Dent  xxviii.  25,  36,  64;  iv.  27).  The  petition  is 
quite  general,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allu¬ 
sion  to  any  particular  captivity.  The  confession 
m  ver.  47  is  by  no  means  of  a  kind  that  oould  have 
only  been  made  in  exile  (comp.  Numb.  xiv.  40;  I 
Sam.  vii.  6;  Pa.  1L  6;  xxxiL  5),  and  we  might,  in¬ 
versely,  with  more  justice  maintain  that  the  Jews 
in  exile  appropriated  this  most  expressive  word 
for  the  deepest  guilt,  from  the  royal  prayer  (Keil). 
There  are  exactly  seven  petitions,  thus  giving  the 
prayer  the  seal  of  this  significant  number;  and 
the  last  two  cannot  have  been  added  later,  for 
they  contain  nothing  foreign  to  the  other  ones, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  very  suitable  to  the  former 
petitions,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  one  (comp.  Bertheau  on  2  Chron. 
VL  39). 

Vers.  51-54.  For  they  be  thy  people,  Ac. 

Vers.  61—52  form  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  as 
vers.  23-26,  the  beginning,  to  which  this  conclusion 
ints  back.  He  confidently  gives  his  reason  for 
ping  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  prayer; 
which  reason  is  the  election  of  Israel  out  of  all 
nations,  to  be  a  peculiar  and  covenant  people. 
With  ver.  61  comp.  Deut.  iv.  20.  The  iron  furnace  \ 
is  not  =  a  furnace  of  iron,  but  the  furnace  in 
which  the  iron  is  melted,  which  requires  the  great¬ 
est  heat,  therefore  =  glowing  furnace.  The  deliv¬ 
erance  from  Egypt  is  here  also  looked  on  as  a 
pledge  for  deliverance  from  every  future  distress, 
how  great  soever.  The  beginning  of  the  prayer, 
vers.  28,  29,  is  taken  up  again  in  ver.  52 ;  its  dose 

connection  with  ver.  51  through  nVI"6  has  this 

sense ;  that  it  follows  from  their  election  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  that  Jehovah  would  also  listen,  in 
future,  to  their  prayers.  Ver.  53  (comp.  Lev.  xx. 
24,  26)  is  no  mere  repetition  of  ver.  51  (Thenius), 
but  rests  upon  a  broader  ground,  derived  from  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  itself.  The  peculiar  people 
is  that  which  was  set  apart  for  Jehovah's  service 
from  among  all  nations  (Numb,  viii.  14;  xvi.  9),  the 
holy  people,  the  royal  priesthood  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6). 
The  prayer  has  quite  a  different  ending  in  2  Chron. 
vl  41,  42 ;  this,  Thenius  thinks  the  original  one, 
which  was  not  discovered  by  our  author.  That 
ending,  however,  must  not  be  preferred  to  that  in 
our  books,  and  put  in  place  of  the  latter;  because 
ft  agrees  word  for  word  with  Ps.  cxxxiL  8-10,  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  period  after  the  captivity,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  that  psalm,  not  the  latter  from 
Chronicles,  or  from  soine  source  common  to  both. 


Peculiarities  of  the  language  also  point  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  late  period  of  composition  (see  Bertheau  on 
the  place).  This  ending  in  Chron.  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  what  is 
related  immediately  afterwards  (2  Chron.  vii.  1-3), 
but  which  is  not  in  our  text. 

Vers.  54-61.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solo¬ 
mon  had  made  an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer,  Ac.  As  the  dedication-prayer  was  preceded 
by  an  address  of  greeting  to  the  people  (vers.  14- 
21),  so  also  it  was  followed  by  a  concluding  speech 
and  blessing,  which  Solomon  gave,  again  standing 

ftoyi)-  He  next  praises  God  for  having  given 

rest  to  His  people  Israel  (ver.  56) ;  for  the  conse¬ 
crated  temple,  that  had  been  filled  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  (vers.  10-11),  was  a  firm,  immovable 
habitation,  and  therefore  the  practical  evidenoe 
that  the  people  had  now  fully  come  into  their  prom¬ 
ised  rest  (Deut.  xii.  9-10),  (see  above,  on  chap.  vi. 
1) ;  Solomon,  the  builder  of  the  temple,  was  for  tills 
reason  named  the  “  man  of  rest”  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9). 
The  good  word  is  that  which  promises  blessing  (Jer. 
xJtxiil  14),  as  pronounced  in  Lev.  xxxvi.  3 and 
Deut.  xxviii.  1  eq.  The  expression  there  hath  not 
failed  as  =  fulfilled,  often  occurs  (Josh.  xxi.  46 ; 
xxiii.  14;  2  Kings  x.  10).  The  praise  of  Jehovah, 
ver.  56,  forms  the  introduction  to  vere.  67-61, 
which  are  also  blessings  and  exhortations.  Ill  ver. 
68,  Solomon  wishes  for  the  people,  that  God  might, 
as  heretofore,  continue  to  l^e  with  them ;  in  ver. 
59,  that  He  would,  in  answer  ,  to  the  prayer  just 
spoken,  grant  them  continued  help  against  their 
enemies.  The  object  of  the  first  wish  is  stated  in 
ver.  68,  that  of  the  second  in  ver.  60.  Nigh,  mean¬ 
ing  that  He  should  always  remember  these  words, 
and  fulfil  them.  Day  and  night,  i.  e.,  as  each  day 
should  require,  Ex.  v.  13;  xvi.  4.  With  ver.  60 

comp.  ver.  43.  The  ver.  61,  does  not  mean : 

in  friendship  with  God  (Gesenius),  nor  submissive 
(do  Wette),  nor  uprightly  (Luther),  but:  entirely,  un- 
dividedly  (comp.  chap.  xi.  4,  6).  The  entire  con¬ 
cluding  discourse  (vers.  54-61)  is  missing  in  Chron¬ 
icles,  as  we  remarked ;  and  this  concluding  portion 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  dedication-solemnity, 
the  fact  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  saying :  that <(  it  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  the 
preceding  lengthy  prayer”  (Keil).  On  the  other 
hand,  Chron.  informs  us  that  immediately  after  the 
prayer  was  ended,  fire  fell  from  heaven,  which  con¬ 
sumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  (2  Chron. 
vii.  1  sq.).  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  our 
author,  who  is  otherwise  so  minute  in  his  account, 
should  quite  pass  over  this  remarkable  and  wonder- 
ftil  occurrence,  if  it  had  been  rotated  in  his  origi¬ 
nal  Chronicles  contradicts  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  the  filling  of  the  house  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  follow  upon  the  prayer,  while  chap.  v.  14,  as 
in  our  account,  ver.  10  #g.,  makes  it  precede  the 
prayer,  which  indeed  the  entire  contents  of  the 
prayer  presuppose.  No  one  will  believe  that  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  left  the  house  during  the  prayer, 
and  afterwards  filled  it  again.  If  therefore  the 
chronicler  has  in  any  place  borrowed  from  later 
tradition  founded  on  Lev.  ix.  24,  jt  must  have  been 
here. 

Vers.  62-66.  And  the  king,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  offered  sacrifice,  Ac.  In  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  festival,  by  for  the  greater 
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number  of  sacrifices  were  thanksgiving,  or  ]>eace- 
offe  rings,  of  which  the  fat  only  was  burnt,  and  the 
rest  used  for  food  (Lev.  vii.  11  sq.-}  Deut.  xiL  7). 
The  number  of  animals,  in  which  the  Chron.  and 
all  the  old  translations  agree,  was  very  large,  so  that 
some  have  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  exaggerated. 
Thenius  reckons  that  “  as  it  took  seven  days  to  offer 
these  sacrifices  (allowing  twelve  complete  hours  to 
the  sacrificial  day),  about  five  oxen  and  twenty-four 
sheep  must  have  been  slaughtered  and  offered 
every  minute.’1  This  calculation,  plausible  as  it 
seems,  is  disproved  when  we  consider  what  the 
exact  circumstances  were  here;  as  Keil  on  the 
place  has  thoroughly  done.  It  was  not  the  king 
alone  who  sacrificed,  but  >(  all  Israel  with  him ;  ” 
there  were  sacrificial  feasts,  during  fourteen  days, 
for  the  great  assemblage  of  all  the  people  from  Ha- 
moth  (the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  Numb. 
xiiL  2 1 ;  xxxiv.  8)  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  pres¬ 
ent  el  Arisch  on  the  southern  frontier,  Josh.  xv. 
4),  and  whom  we  may  compute  at  100,000  men. 
Certainly  the  priests  could  not  possibly  have  killed 
so  many  animals  for  sacrifice  in  the  time  stated, 
but  according  to  the  law  it  was  the  business  of 
those  offering  the  sacrifices  themselves ;  the  priests 
only  had  to  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  altar.  This 
they  could  easily  do, for  their  number  then  amounted 
to  at  least  some  thousands,  as  we  can  judge  from 
tlio  number  of  levites  (1  Chron.  xxiiL  3).  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  number  of  the  sacrifices,  it  is  also 
expressly  remarked  in  ver.  64,  that  as  they  could 
not  all  be  offered  on  the  brazen  altar,  Solomon  (for 
this  purpose)  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  court,  i.  e., 
consecrated  it  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  by  erecting 
subsidiary  altars.  How  extraordinarily  great  the 
number  of  sacrifices  at  that  kind  of  festival  was, 
even  in  later  times,  we  learn  from  an  account  of 
Josephus  (Bell  Jud.  vi.  9,  3),  namely,  that  at  a  pass- 
over- least  at  Jerusalem,  in  Nero’s  time,  the  priests 
counted  no  less  than  266,000  sacrifices  that  were 
slaughtered  and  consumed.  We  are  to  understand 
besides  the  thank-offerings,  by  the  burnt-offerings 
and  meat-offerings  (ver.  64),  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  of  the  law  (Numb,  xxviiL  3).  The 
time  and  length  of  the  festivity  given  in  vers.  66 
and  66  are  more  plainly  expressed  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chron.  vii.  8-10 :  “Solomon  kept 
the  feast  (jnrTDXi  t  the  feast  of  the  taber¬ 
nacles,  see  on  ver.  2)  at  the  same  time  as  temple- 
dedication,  seven  days,  .  .  .  and  on  the  eighth 
day  they  made  rHVg  (as  the  law  commanded,  Lev. 

xxiiL  36) ;  for  they  kept  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  (in  which  that  of  the  temple  was  included) 
Bevon  days,  and  the  feast  (of  tabernacles)  seven 
days.  And  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  he  sent  the  people  away.” 
This  places  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  began  on  the  15th  of  the  seventh 
month,  after  the  dedication ;  and  when  our  text  says 
therefore  seven  days  and  seven  days ,  even  fourteen 
days  (ver.  65),  it  can  only  mean  that  the  dedication 
and  the  feast  lasted  altogether  fourteen  days ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  first  immediately  preceded  the  latter, 
and  did  not  occupy  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  day 
(Thenius),  but  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth. 
That  the  dedication  lasted  “  fourteen  days  ”  is  still 
more  out  of  the  question  (v.  Gerlach).  The  two 
narratives  do  not,  however,  perfectly  agree,  for  ver. 
66  says  that  Solomon  sent  the  people  away  on  the 
eighth  day  (of  the  feast),  t.  e.,  on  the  22d  of  the 


month,  while  2  Chron.  vii.  10  makes  it  the  23d. 
Yet  this  is  no  real  contradiction,  but  only  a  vague 
form  of  speech  about  a  known  thing.  Solomon 
sent  the  people  away  on  the  8th  day,  i.  e.,  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  of  the  Azereth  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles ;  so  that  they  began  their  journey  home 
on  the  following  morning,  t.  e.,  on  the  23d  of  the 
month  (Keil).  Whether  the  feast  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xxiii.  27),  which  fell  on  the  10th  of  the  seventh 
month,  was  kept,  and  how,  remains  uncertain.  Old 
commentators  say  that  the  dedication  rendered  it 
unusually  solemn ;  others  that,  as  it  was  a  fast  day, 
its  observance  was  for  that  time  omitted.  Tents 
(ver.  66)  is  here  like  2  Sam.  xx.  1;  Judges  viL  8 
used  for  home,  and  David  is  named  instead  of  Sol* 
omon  (which  the  chronicler  adds),  because  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  temple-building,  and  through 
him  Solomon  was  enabled  to  undertake  it. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory,  inasmuch  as  with  it  and  through  it,  the 
“  house  ”  which  Solomon  built,  first  became  what 
it  was  destined  for — the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah, 
and  all  that  the  idea  of  dwelling  comprises  in  it 
(see  above,  on  chap.  vi.).  The  theocratic  kingdom, 
and  that  of  Solomon  in  particular,  then  reached  its 
highest  glory.  For  this  reason  the  feast  did  not 
last  only  one  day,  but,  like  the  great  feasts  that 
were  devoted  to  the  remembrance  of  the  equally 
important  facts  in  the  theocratic  history  (the  pass- 
over  and  tabernacles),  continued  seven  days.  This 
is  why  both  narratives  give  such  minute  accounts 
of  it,  and  show,  by  their  agreement,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  source  from  which  they  drew  had  treated  the 
subject  with  the  some  minuteness.  Y.  Gerlach' 
justly  remarks  that:  “the  solemn  event  recounted 
here  crowned  the  work  of  the  establishment  of. 
God’s  kingdom  in  Israel,  which  was  begun  by 
Samuel  and  continued  by  David.” 

2.  In  respect  of  the  act  of  dedication,  it  next 
strikes  us  that  the  king  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  ceremony,  though  it  was  an  essentially  re-' 
ligious  one.  He  ordains  a  special  festival,  calls  all 
the  people  to  it,  and  conducts  the  whole  solemnity.' 
He  is  the  author  of  everything  from  beginning  to* 
end — speech,  prayer,  and  blessing.  The  priests  and 
levites  indeed  are  also  busied  in  it,  but  they  only 
perform  their  usual  services,  and  the  high-priest  is 
not  even  named,  still  less  mentioned  as  the  chief 
actor  ou  the  occasion,  performing  the  dedication. 
It  has  been  said  in  explanation,  that  Solomon  stood 
at  tills  moment,  like  Moses,  Samuel,  and  David,  as 
a  direct  and  divine  ambassador,  as  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  (von  Gerlach),  or  that  he  had  taken 
on  himself,  as  an  absolute  temporal  ruler,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  priest  and  prophet  (Ewald,  Eisenlolir, 
Menzel,  and  others).  Both  suppositions  are,  to  say 
the  least,  unnecessary.  The  position  Solomon  took 
here  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom,  which  was  not  designed  to  re¬ 
move  or  displace  the  divine  rule,  but  rather  to  exalt 
and  execute  it  The  theocratic  king  did  not  take 
the  place  of  the  God-king,  Jehovah,  but  was  hia 
“  servant,”  and  as  such,  Solomon  repeatedly  design 
nates  himself  here  (vers.  25,  28,  29,  52,  59).  What 
the  whole  people  were  to  Jehovah,  by  virtue  of  the 
covenant  (Ex.  xix.  6),  was  summed  up  in  their  kin& 
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and  true  of  him  as  an  individual  The  priesthood 
was  not  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not 
an  hierarchy,  but  a  theocracy ;  theirs  was  a  separate 
institution,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  all  other  institutions  of  the 
law  (covenant).  He  would  therefore  have  acted 
contrary  to  Jehovah’s  law,  and  have  sinned  (comp. 
2  Chron.  xvi.  16  sq.),  had  he  taken  on  himself  the 
offices  which  belonged  by  law  to  the  priests.  Solo¬ 
mon  therefore  let  the  priests  perform  their  services 
at  the  dedication,  as  the  law  prescribed,  and  he  was 
not  guilty  of  the  shadow  of  usurpation  of  the 
priestly  office.  But  the  act  of  dedication  of  the 
“house  of  Jehovah”  built  by  him  through  divine 
commission,  which  act  bore  such  high  importance 
to  the  realm  and  people,  and  began  a  new  epoch  in 
theocratic  history,  belonged  rightly  to  his  mission  as 
a  theocratic  king.  No  one  else  had  the  right,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  else  had  the  same  theocratic  position 
and  duties.  And  as  the  theocratic  kingdom  reached 
its  culminating  point  with  Solomon,  the  theocratic 
kingdom  also  attained  in  him  its  full  significance. 
It  would  be  quite  perverse  to  attempt  to  ground  or 
to  defend  the  modern  imperial  papalism  ( Cdsaro- 
papismus),  or  the  so-called  liturgical  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  by  the  precedent  of  Solomon’s  conduct 
The  Old  Testament  theocratic  kingdom  was  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  monarchy  of  these  of  mod¬ 
em  times. 

3.  The  act  of  dedication  began  by  carrying  (he 

ark  of  the  covenant  in  solemn  procession,  with  the 
king  at  the  head,  into  the  temple,  and  depositing  it 
in  “  its  place,”  the  holy  of  holies,  while  numerous 
sacrifices  were  offered.  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  the  root  and  kernel  of  the  whole  sanctuary ; 
It  contained  the  moral  law,  at  once  the  original 
document  and  pledge  of  the  covenant,  through 
which,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  Jehovah  was 
willing  to  “  dwell  ”  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  Kaporetli  upon  which  Jehovah  was  en¬ 
throned  was  therefore  inseparably  united  with  it 
(Ex.  xxv.  22),  so  that  the  entire  sanctuary  only  be- 
'came  through  this  throne  what  it  was  intended  to 
be — the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Witsius  says  {MisceU.  soar.  p.  439)  of  the  area 
foederis:  Qua  sanctissimum  fait  to  tins  tabemacnli 
KupfiXioVy  qvxrque  veluti  cor  totius  religionis  Jsraeliti- 
ca  primum  omnium  formata  est  Exod.  xxv.  10,  et  cui 
ne  deesset  habitation is  locus ,  ipsum  tabemaculum  dein 
et  superhum  illud  templum  conditum  fait  Exod.  xxvi. 
33  et  xL  21 ;  1  Chron.  xxviiL  2.  By  the  placing  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  temple,  it  first  be¬ 
came  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  hence  its  solemn 
introduction  into  it.  While  everything  else  with¬ 
in  it  was  made  new  (chap,  vii.),  the  same  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  kept,  and  only  changed  its  place.  It 
could  never  grow  old,  for  it  was  the  witness  of  the 
past  victorious  divine  guidance,  as  well  as  the 
pledge  of  Jehovah’s  faithfulness  and  might  With 
it,  all  the  historical  facts  bound  up  with  it  became 
associated  with  the  temple ;  it  was  the  historical 
tie  between  the  old  and  new  sanctuary,  between 
the  two  periods  of  the  tent  and  the  house  (see 
Jhtrod.  §  3),  making  the  latter  the  immediate  sequel 
to  the  former.  ' 

4.  The  filing  of  the  house  with  Jehovah's  glory , 
made  manifest  to  the  senses  by  the  cloud,  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  econ¬ 
omy,  inasmuch  as  it  bore,  compared  with  the  New 
Testament  economy,  a  bodily  form,  and  in  it  the 
entire  human-divine  relation,  as  it  comes  to  its  ex¬ 


pression  in  a  cultus,  assumed  shapes  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  As  Jehovah,  in  the  old  covenant, 
chose  a  visible  dwelling  amongst  his  people,  in  to¬ 
ken  of  their  election,  so  also  He  verified  His  pres¬ 
ence  in  this  dwelling  in  a  way  cognizant  to  the 
senses,  that  is,  through  the  cloud ,  which  is  the  me¬ 
dium  end  sign  of  His  manifestation,  not  only  here, 
but  all  through  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xvi  10 ; 
xx.  21;  xxiv.  15,  16;  xxxiv.  5;  xl.  34;  Lev.  xvi. 
2 ;  Numb.  xi.  25;  xii.  5;  Isai  vl  3,  4 ;  Ezek.  i.  4, 
28;  x.  3,  4;  Ps.  xviii.  10-12).  But  the  cloud  is 
not  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  because  it  ex¬ 
ists  far  above,  in  heaven,  which  is  Jehovah’s  pecu¬ 
liar  dwelling  (Prov.  viil  28 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  7 ;  Job 
xxxv.  6),  and  is  also,  as  it  were,  His  chariot  (Ps. 
civ.  3) ;  but  rather  because,  as  its  name  shows,  its 
nature  is  to  conceal  and  veil,  so  that  cloud  and* 
darkness  are  synonymous  words.  cloud, 

named  from  the  covering  of  the  heavens  ”  (Gese- 
nius);  “thick  darkness,”  comes  from  Pp^, 

drop  down  dew  (Deut  xxxiii.  28),  and  means  lit¬ 
erally  cloud-night;  from  to  darken,  some¬ 
times  means  thick  darkness,  sometimes  cloud  (Ex. 
xix.  9;  Ps.  xviii.  12;  Job  xxxvi.  29;  xxxvii.  11, 
16).  The  cloud  is,  on  account  of  its  darkness,  the 
mode  of  manifestation  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  glory, 
and  the  throne  on  which  His  presence  was  con¬ 
centrated  within  the  dwelling  stood  in  the  back 
part,  which  was  perfectly  dark.  Even  the  high- 
priest,  when  he  entered  once  a  year  into  this  dark 
place,  covered  the  throne  besides  with  a  cloud  of 
incense,  “  that  he  died  not  ”  (Lev.  xvi.  2, 13).  When 
Moses  prayed,  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory  I 
he  received  the  answer:  Thou  const  not  see  my 
face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live ;  but 
Jehovah  then  came  down  in  the  cloud  to  manifest 
himself  to  him  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  20;  xxxiv.  5  5£.). 
Nebuld,  says  an  old  commentator,  deus  se  et  repre¬ 
sent  aba  t  et  velabat.  The  cloud  is  then,  on  one 
hand,  the  heaven-descended  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  self-manifesting  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
declares  that  God  in  His  being,  spiritually  and 
ethically,  is  so  far  above,  and  different  from  all 
other  beings,  that  man,  in  his  sinful  and  mortal 
nature,  cannot  comprehend  Him  nor  endure  the 
sight  of  Him.  Gorres  rightly  says  ( Mythenge - 
sckichte  II.  s.  607):  “  It  is  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  fundamental 
view,  that  it  veils  the  Deity  far  off  from  the  teme¬ 
rity  of  the  exploring  reason,  just  as  it  chastely 
and  abstemiously  forbids  polluting  Him  with  the 
sensuous  dreams  of  the  imagination.”  The  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  manifests  Himself  to  man 
through  word  and  deed,  yet  ever  remains  at  infin¬ 
ite  distance  above  him,  so  that  when  he  strives  to 
overstep  the  creature-limits  of  his  nature  he  must 
perish.  Quemadmodum,  says  Abarbanel  (in  Bux- 
torf,  hist  area  feed .,  cap.  11),  lucem  solis  propter 
summum  ejus  splendor em  et  clarita  tem  o  cuius  hum  anus 
non  potest  videre ,  quamvis  causa  sit,  ut  res  videantur  ; 
et  si  homo  proprius  et  fixe  earn  intueri  veto,  oculis  ejus 
percutiuntur  et  hebetantur ,  ut  nec  illud  amplius  videre 
queat,  quod  alias  videre  potuit :  sic  non  potest  inteU 
lectus  humanus  apprehendere  deum  secundum  veri- 
tatem  suam,  et  si  terminum  suum  egrediaiur ,  ap- 
prehensio  ejus  confundiiur  out  moritur  {cf.  1  Timothy 
vi.  16). 

6.  The  dedication  prayer ,  which  belongs  to  the 
finest  pieces  of  the  Old  Testament,  received  a  high 
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significance  through  the  fact  that  the  person  who 
offered  it,  did  so  in  liis  highest  official  character 
and  rank,  a9  king  and  head  of  the  theocracy,  and 
in  view  of  the  whole  people,  on  an  occasion  (see 
above  on  chap.  vi.  1)  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
theocracy.  This,  then,  is  not  the  prayer  of  a  private 
person,  upon  a  private  matter,  but  one  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  about  a  subject 
which  formed  tho  central  point  of  its  worship,  and 
therefore  touched  its  highest  interests.  It  did  not 
spring  from  individual  religious  views,  but  from 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  public 
and  solemn  confession  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  to  light  the  chief  and  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  it  from  all  others.  There  is  not  a 
prayer  to  be  compared  with  this  in  all  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  antiquity.  Had  we  nothing  belonging  to  Jew¬ 
ish  antiquity  but  this  prayer,  it  would  alone  suffice 
to  attest  the  depth,  the  purity,  and  the  truth  of 
the  Israelitish  knowledge  of  God  and  of  salvation, 
over  against  the  religious  ideas  of  all  other 
peoples. 

6.  Prominent  beyond  aU  else  in  this  prayer  are  the 
expressions  respecting  Vie  being  of  God ,  especially  in 
His  relations  to  the  temple.  At  the  beginning  (ver.  23) 
God  is  addressed  as  He  with  whom  nothing  can  be 
compared,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth;  as  the 
Being  who  is  above  and  beyond  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  only  God ;  and  it  is  emphatically  con¬ 
fessed  (ver.  27)  that  no  house  built  by  man  can 
contain  Him  in  His  infinitude  and  omnipresence. 
This  was  the  most  decisive  refutation  of  all  an- 
thropoinorphistic  representations  of  God,  such  as 
heathenism  made  in  its  temples  (see  above),  and 
which  it  might  seek  to  associate  with  Jehovah’s 
dwelling,  now  no  longer  a  movable  tent,  but  an 
abiding  house.  At  the  same  time,  this  infinite, 
only  God  is  most  explicitly  praised  as  Israel’s  God, 
i.  e.,  as  the  God  who  had  chosen  Israel  out  of  all 
peoples  to  be  His  inheritance,  had  shown  Himself 
to  them  in  word  and  deed,  and  entered  into  a  co¬ 
venant  with  them,  as  a  pledge  of  which  Ho  took 
up  His  dwelling  in  their  midst  This  confession 
of  a  personal,  living  God  presents  the  strongest 
contrast  to  every  pantheistic  representation  of  the 
being  of  God,  such  as  the  higher  wisdom  of  hea¬ 
thendom,  identifying  God  and  the  world,  imagined, 
and  of  which,  most  unjustly,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  discover  a  soiip<jon  in  Solomon’s  words  in 
ver.  27.  The  Israelitish  idea  of  God  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  contradiction  between  the  supernal,  infi¬ 
nite,  and  absolute  being  of  God,  and  His  entering 
into  creaturely,  finite,  and  limited  being.  Just 
because  He  is  infinite  and  unsearchable,  He  can 
communicate  with  the  finite ;  and  because  He  is 
everywhere,  He  can  be  peculiarly  present  in  one 
place,  centring  His  presence,  and  displaying  His 
glory  (absolute  sublimity).  Heaven  is  His  throne, 
and  earth  His  footstool,  therefore  no  house  built 
by  man  can  be  His  permanent  place  of  rest  (Isai. 
lxvL  1) ;  but  as  He  dwells  in  heaven,  so  He  can 
dwell  on  earth ;  4t  for  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty 
one  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy : 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  [also] 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  "  (Isai.  lvil 
15).  “  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  hea¬ 
vens  is  the  Lord’s,  the  earth  also,  with  all  that 
therein  is.  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  of  thy 
fathers  to  love  them,  and  He  chose  their  seed  after 


them,  even  you  above  all  people”  (Deut  x.  14 
sq  ).  “  For  Him  nothing  is  too  great  and  nothing 
too  small,  nothing  is  too  high  and  nothing  too  low, 
that  He  cannot  set  His  name  there”  (vers.  16,  29; 
chap.  xL  36;  xiv.  11),  i.  «.,  manifest  Himself  at 
and  through  it,  without  ceasing  to  fill  heaven  and 
earth.  To  confess  and  pray  to  Him  as  such  a 
God  means  to 44  confess  His  name  ”  (vers.  35, 41, 43). 
His  covenant  relation  to  Israel,  and  the  consequent 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  that  people,  are  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  his  infinitude  and  unsearchable¬ 
ness,  but  rather  were  the  means  by  which  He 
could  be  known  as  the  one,  true,  and  living  God. 
The  expression  touching  the  infinite  grandeur  of 
God’s  being  is  followed  by  this:  “who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  Thy  servants  that,”  Ac. 
The  God,  with  whom  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
oould  be  compared,  has  manifested  and  revealed 
Himself  to  Israel  as  a  moral  being ;  the  covenant 
which  He  has  made  with  them  is  of  a  purely  ethi¬ 
cal  nature,  for  it  is  the  law  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut. 
iv.  13),  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  rests  on  the 
grace  of  election;  it  is  a  covenant  of  grace.  He 
who  gave  the  law,  and  will  have  it  kept,  is  also 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  gives  the  key-tone  to  the  whole  prayer ; 
all  trust  and  hope  of  an  answer  is  rooted  in  it. 
But  heathenism,  which  in  its  deepest  grounds  ig 
nature-religion,  knows  nothing  of  this;  the  God 
of  Israel  is  the  only  absolute  holy  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  alone  true. 

7.  The  general  substance  of  the  prayer  is  that  Jo* 
hovah  might  hear  all  those  who  should  call  on  Hint 
here  for  help  or  deliverance  from  any  need.  But 
the  answer  is  not  expected  by  any  mere  outward 
coming  or  turning  to  the  place  of  His  presence, 
but  by  the  knowledge,  that  all  distress  is  caused  by 
the  turning  away  from  Jehovah  and  His  lawsy  that  is, 
by  sin.  Answer,  with  regard  to  deliverance,  must 
rest  therefore  upon  forgiveness  of  sinsy  which  has 
again  as  its  prerequisite  repentance  and  return, 
t.  e.y  conversion  to  Jehovah.  This  is  why  the  pe¬ 
tition:  forgive  the  sin!  (vers.  30,  34,  36,  39,  50) ig 
repeated  in  the  several  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
a  state  of  suffering.  Universal  sinfulness  is  not  only 
expressly  asserted  (ver.  46),  but  the  living  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  prayer. 
This  is  the  more  characteristic,  as  it  was  not  a 
penitential  ceremony  at  which  the  prayer  was  of¬ 
fered,  but  a  joyful  thanksgiving-festival,  and  it 
was  offered  by  a  king  who  was  the  wisest  of  his 
time;  and  had  reached  the  summit  of  power  and 
prosperity  (chap.  v.  1, 11).  From  this  we  see  how 
firmly  that  consciousness  was  rooted  in  the  people 
Israel,  and  how  inseparably  it  was  united  with 
all  their  religious  views.  Such  a  thing  is  found  in 
no  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  because  none 
of  them  knew  the  God  whose  name  is  Holy  (Isai. 
lvii.  15),  i.  s.,  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  Hig 
people  as  the  Holy  one,  and  whose  covenant  with 
them  bore  this  inscription :  Ye  shall  be  holy  for  I 
am  holy  (Levit  xi.  44).  When  God  is  known  an 
the  absolutely  Holy,  and  the  sanctifier,  man  ap¬ 
pears  in  contrast  as  a  sinner,  and  the  more  liv¬ 
ing  the  knowledge,  the  more  living  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sinfulness.  No  man  can  confess  thg 
name  of  God,  which  is  the  name  of  holiness,  who 
does  not  know  himself  to  be  a  sinner :  acknowl¬ 
edging  his  sin  he  gives  God,  the  Holy  One,  glory. 
Hence  min  (ver.  33)  means  just  as  much,  to  con* 
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tern  his  sin  to  Jehovah,  as  to  give  him  praise  (Ps. 
xxxil  6 ;  liv.  8). 

8.  Much  as  it  is  insisted  on  through  the  whole 
prayer,  and  its  acceptance  grounded  in  the  fact,  that 
Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  has  chosen  that 
people  from  all  nations  of  the  earth  (ver.  61-63),  yet 
the  purpose  of  this  election,  namely  “  that  all  people 

Vie  earth  may  know  Jehovah's  name,"  and  “  fear 
Him  as  do  His  people  Israel  ”  (ver.  43),  is  also  very 
clearly  set  forth.  The  prayer  that  Jehovah  may 
ever  hear  the  strangers  also,  who  come  from  dis¬ 
tant  lands  and  do  not  belong  to  His  people,  when 
they  call  upon  Him  here ;  this  prayer,  we  say,  re¬ 
ceives  peculiar  importance  when  Solomon,  in  his 
blessing  at  the  end  of  the  whole  festivity,  alludes 
once  more  to  the  grand  end  designed :  11  that  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord  is 
God,  and  that  there  is  none  else  ”  (ver.  60).  It  is 
therefore  hoped  of  the  Temple,  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  one  true  God,  that  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  this  God  should  spread  forth  from  it 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  what  the  prophets  declared  no  less 
distinctly  afterwards,  was  pronounced  here  so 
explicitly,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (cf. 
Iaal  ii.  3 ;  lvi.  7 ;  lx.  2  sq. ;  Jer.  iii.  17 ;  Me. 
iv.  2  sq. ;  Zech.  viii.  20  sq.).  Thus  the  prophet¬ 
ical  element,  that  element  which  formed  so  es¬ 
sential  and  important  a  part  of  Old-Testament 
religion,  is  not  absent  from  the  prayer.  The  com¬ 
mon  talk  of  vulgar  rationalism,  about  Jehovah 
being  only  a  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  land, 
appears  in  all  its  emptiness  and  folly  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  official  (to  a  certain  degree)  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Israel's  world- wide  mission,  and 
which  acknowledgment  was  made  on  a  most  so¬ 
lemn  occasion. 

9.  In  its  form  and  breadth,  the  prayer  of  Sol¬ 
omon  is  a  genuine  public  or  common  prayer ;  it 
wears  a  completely  objective  character ;  the  views, 
wishes,  and  wants  of  individuals,  as  expressed, 
for  instance,  in  the  prayer  of  chap.  iii.  6-9,  are 
here  left  quite  in  the  back-ground,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  wants  of  the  whole  people  occupy  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Solomon,  as  the  head  and  representative 
of  the  whole  nation,  does  not  pray  from  his  own 
kith  and  consciousness,  but  from  those  of  the 
collected  nation.  First,  praise  and  thanksgiving; 
then  follow  the  various  petitions  and  intercessory 
prayers;  lastly,  an  appeal  to  the  grace  hitherto 
vouchsafed,  for  a  pledge  of  acceptance  and  the 
promised  succor.  Both  the  language  and  modes 
of  expression  have  the  genuine  ring  of  prayer. 
God  is  not  preached  to  nor  addressed  nor  taught, 
but  prayed  to.  A  firm  trusting  faith,  a  holy  paoral 
earnestness,  unfeigned  humility,  and  great  simpli- 
oity  breathe  through  the  whole,  while  with  these 
there  is  united  a  fervor  which  shows  the  deepest 
emotion ;  in  short  we  feel  that  this  prayer  was  not 
oomposed  among  the  soft  cushions  of  the  palace, 
but  on  the  knees.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  model  of  a  general 
church-prayer.  This  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  the  case  in  earlier  times;  as  for  example,  the 
so-called  Litany,  with  its  intercessions  and  re¬ 
sponses, — Hear  us,  0  Lord  God  I  has  the  ring  of 
our  dedication  prayer  (vers.  32,  34,  36,  39,  43, 
46,49). 

10.  In  the  concluding  speech  following  the  prayer 
Solomon  desires  for  the  people  the  help  of  God, 
that  they  may  accomplish  the  world- wide  design 


of  their  mission — the  spreading  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God  among  all  nations.  Ho 
founds  the  hope  that  Jehovah  will  assist  him,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises,  already  expe¬ 
rienced,  made  to  the  people,  of  which  the  building 
of  the  Temple  as  a  firm  dwelling  of  Jehovah  had 
given  practical  witness ;  he  therefore  begins  the 
benediction  with  praise  of  the  divine  faithfulness; 
but  he  limits  the  attainment  of  their  mission  to 
the  condition  that  they  should  persevere  in  keep¬ 
ing  God’s  laws.  Thenius  remarks  forcibly  on  this 
subject:  “How  seemly  and  truly  edifying  it  is 
that  God’s  help  is  specially  implored  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ordinary  life  (ver.  58),  and  that  the  wish 
that  men  may  find  an  answer  to  prayers  for  tempo¬ 
ral  aid  (ver.  59),  has  for  its  end  increased  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God  (ver.  60).” 

11.  The  great  seven  days'  feast  of  the  sacrifices 
connected  with  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  is  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  thanksgiving  feast  The 

which  were  brought  in  such  unusual  num¬ 
bers,  and  formed  tho  principal  sacrifices,  were  by 
no  means  only  thank  and  praise  offerings,  but  also 
vow-offerings.  The  peculiar  and  characteristic 
mark  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice,  which  distinguished 
it  from  the  others,  and  in  which  their  ritual  culmi¬ 
nated,  was  the  sacrificial  meals,  in  which  the  whole 
family  of  the  sacrifloers,  even  man-servants  and 
maid-servants — the  whole  house,  took  part  (Lev.  vit 
16 sq.;  Deut  xii.  17  *g.);  it  was  a  common  meal 
As  eating  at  one  table  is  a  sign  of  communion  and 
united  feeling  (Matt  viii  11 ;  Gal.  ii  12 ;  Gen.  xliii 
32),  so  the  sacrificial  meal  was  the  sign  of  religious 
unity  of  those  who  eat,  among  each  other  as  well 
as  with  the  Deity,  to  whom  the  sacrifice  belonged, 
and  at  whose  table  it  was  eaten  in  common  (cf.  1 
Cor.  x.  18  sq.,  and  in  general  Symboltk  des  Mbs. 
KuUus,  xi  s.  373  sq.).  When  therefore  the  king, 
and  with  him  the  whole  people,  held  sacrificial 
meals  during  seven  days,  at  the  Temple-dedica¬ 
tion,  they  celebrated  and  sealed,  in  doing  so,  both 
their  union  with  Jehovah  and  with  each  other; 
thus  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  the  central  point 
of  all  religious  life  in  Israel,  became  also  a  covenant- 
festival 


HOMILETICAL  AJSD  PRACTICAL. 

The  dedication  of  the  Temple,  (a)  The  bringing 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
vers.  1-13.  (b)  The  speech,  prayer,  and  benediction 
of  the  King,  vers.  14-61.  (c)  Great  sacrificial  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  entire  people,  vers.  62-66. 

Vers.  1-9.  The  solemn  procession  to  the  new 
Temple,  (a)  Its  aim  and  signification  (it  was  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  because  in  it  was  the  Law — 
i.  e.,  the  covenant,  the  very  Soul  of  the  Sanctuary, 
vide  Historical  and  Critical,  3).  We  have  in  the 
new  covenant  not  only  the  Law  but  the  Gospel, 
which  is  everlasting,  1  Pet  i  25.  Where  His 
Word  is,  there  the  Lord  dwells  and  is  enthroned ; 
it  is  the  soul  of  every  house  of  God,  and  indeed 
gives  it  its  consecration ;  without  it,  every  church 
is  dead  and  empty,  whatsoever  may  be  the  prayers 
and  praises  offered  therein;  hence  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  church  it  is  customary  to  bring  it  in 
in  solemn  procession,  (b)  The  members  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  (the  King  at  its  nead,  the  heads  of  tribes, 
the  princes,  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  entire 
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people ;  all  gathered  round  the  ark,  in  which  was  preference  of  one  and  prejudice  against  another, 
the  Law,  t.  e.,  the  covenant,  and  by  this  march,  but  aims  at  the  salvation  of  both.  As  from 
solemnly  and  significantly  recognizes  the  word  of  amongst  all  nations  he  chose  Israel  for  its  salva- 
the  Lord ;  no  one,  be  his  position  high  or  low,  is  tion,  so  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  he  chose  the 
ashamed  of  this  public  acknowledgment  Nothing  City  of  David  for  the  blessing  of  the  whole  king- 
can  be  nobler  than  to  see  a  whole  nation,  from  the  dom. — Vers.  17,  18.  How  many  individuals  as  well 
highest  to  the  lowest,  gathered  in  unity  round  its  as  whole  congregations  have  the  means  and  the 
holiest  possession). — What,  from  an  evangelical  power  wherewith  to  build  a  church,  to  repair  a 
standpoint,  must  we  think  of  public  processions,  ruinous  one,  or  to  enlarge  one  which  has  become 
with  a  religious  object  (Prozessionen) ? — Wurt.  too  small;  but  nothing  can  be  further  from  their 
Bib.  :  The  consecration  of  a  church  is  a  praise-  mind. — He  who  purposes  to  do  a  good  work,  but  is 
worthy  custom.  But  it  should  not  be  done  with  hindered  therein,  not  by  his  own  fault  but  by  di¬ 
holy  water,  but  with  the  word  of  God,  with  prayer,  vine  decree,  he  has  yet  M  well  done,’*  God  regards 
and  with  thanksgiving. — Pfaff.  Bib.  :  All  men,  his  intention  as  the  deed  itself. — V.  19.  God  some- 
especially  those  of  highest  rank,  ought  to  show  times,  in  His  inscrutable  but  all- wise  councils,  de- 
themselves  zealous  in  God’s  service,  and  enlighten  nies  to  His  own  people  the  fulfilment  of  their 
others  by  their  example. — The  priests  bear  the  ark,  dearest  wishes,  whose  object  may  even  be  the 
and  bring  it  to  its  place.  To  be  bearers  of  the  Di-  glory  of  His  name,  in  order  to  try  their  faith,  and 
vine  word,  and  to  Bet  up  the  mercy-seat  in  the  exercise  their  submission  and  self-denial. — V.  20. 
House  of  God,  as  Paul  points  out,  Rom.  iil  24  «$.,  The  fairest  prerogative  of  him  whom  God  has 
is  truly  the  office  and  the  glory  of  God’s  servants,  placed  upon  a  throne  is,  that  he  has  power  to  work 
Mai.  ii.  7.— Cramer:  Christ,  the  true  Ark  of  the  for  the  glory  of  God’s  name,  and  to  watch  over  the 
Covenant,  is  the  end  and  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  My  extension  of  the  divine  kingdom  amongst  his  people. 
God  1  may  I,  as  in  an  ark,  preserve  and  guard  thy  Every  son  who  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
law  1  Ps.  xL  9. — Ver.  6  sq.  The  word  of  the  Lord  father  should  feel  obliged,  first  of  all,  to  take  up 
is  under  divine  protection,  the  angels  are  its  guard-  the  good  work  whose  completion  was  denied  to 
ians  and  watchers ;  it  can  neither  be  destroyed  by  his  father,  and  perfect  it  with  love  and  zeal, 
human  power,  nor  is  it  aided  or  protected  by  men.  Vers.  22-63.  The  dedicatory  prayer  of  Solomon. 

Vers.  10-13.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  (a)  the  exordium,  vers.  23-26;  (6)  the  prayer,  vers. 
House,  (a)  What  this  means ;  (b)  in  what  manner  27-60 ;  (c)  the  conclusion,  vers.  61-53. — The  prayer 
it  befell  (v.  Historical  and  Critical,  4). — It  is  impos-  of  Solomon  a  witness  to  his  faith  (he  confesses- 
sible  that  mortal,  sinful  man  should  see  or  compre-  the  living,  holy,  and  one  God,  before  all  the  peo- 
hend  the  Holy  and  Infinite  One  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  pie);  to  his  love  (he  bears  His  people  upon  His 
We  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  1  heart,  and  makes  intercession  for  them);  to  his  hope 
can  experience  his  merciful  Presence;  but  pre-  (he  hopes  that  all  nations  will  come  to  a  knowledge 
sumption  and  folly  it  is  to  wish  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  true  God).  From  Solomon  we  may  learn  how 
of  His  Being,  Job.  xxxviii ;  Ex.  ii.  33,  20. — Starke  :  we  ought  to  pray :  in  true  reverence  and  humiliation 
O  soul,  who  finding  thyself  tempted,  and  as  if  in  before  God,  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  with  un¬ 
darkness  and  gloom,  mournest  that  God  is  far  from  doubting  confidence  that  we  shall  be  heard. — What 
thee:  ah!  mark  this  for  thy  comfort,  God  abides  an  elevating  spectacle,  a  king  upon  his  knees,  pray- 
with  thee  in  darkness,  and  is  thy  light,  Ps.  xxiii.  4:  ing  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  his  wholo  people,  and  in 
xxvii.  1 ;  Is.  lvii.  16. — The  eye  of  faith  beholds  in  their  behalf  I  Although  the  highest  of  them  all,  ho 
the  darkness  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  the  night  of  is  notasliamed  to  declare  himself  a  servant  of  God, 
the  Cross  the  Light  of  the  World,  through  the  dim  and  to  fall  down  upon  his  knees ;  although  the  wisest 
veil  of  the  flesh  the  Only  begotten  Son  of  God,  full  of  them  all  (chap.  v.  11),  he  prays  as  a  testimony 
of  mercy  and  grace.  that  a  wisdom  which  can  no  longer  pray  is  folly ;  al- 

Vers.  14-21.  The  Speech  of  Solomon  to  the  as-  though  the  mightiest  of  all  (chap.  v.  1),  he  confesses 
sembled  people.  He  solemnly  announces,  (a)  that  that  nothing  is  done  by  his  power  alone,  but  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  was  of  the  gracious  will  the  Lord  is  the  King  Eternal ;  therefore  it  is,  that 
and  counsel  of  God,  vers.  16,  16  (with  it  the  lead-  he  does  not  merely  rule  over  his  subjects,  but  as 
ing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  is  come  to  its  end,  an  upright  king  supplicates  and  prays  for  them 
reached  its  final  aim;  the  House  in  place  of  the  likewise. — Ver.  22  (c/.  ver.  54).  Solomon  stands  be- 
tent  is  the  crowning  act  of  God  to  Israel,  a  clear  fore  the  altar,  bows  the  knee,  stretches  out  his 
spoken  testimony  to  his  might  and  truth ;  there-  hands,  the  people  stand  around,  the  worshippers 
fore  Solomon  begins  his  speech :  Blessed  be,  Ac.) ;  turn  their  faces  towards  the  sanctuary  (vers.  38,  44, 
(6)  that  God  had  called  him  to  Hie  performance  of  48).  Outward  forms,  for  the  worship  and  service 
nis  decrees,  vers.  17-21.  (He  announces  the  mercy  of  God,  are  not  to  be  rejected  when  they  are  the 
of  God,  in  that  he  allows  him  to  undertake  the  work  natural  unbidden  outflow  of  inward  feeling.  (The 
whose  completion  was  denied  to  his  father.  He  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles  prayed  upon  their 
who  understands  a  great,  holy  work  must  be  as-  knees,  Luke  xxii  41 ;  Eph.  iil  14.  No  one  is  so 
sured  of  this — that  he  is  not  actuated  by  ambition,  exalted  that  he  ought  not  to  bow  his  knee  and 
by  passion  for  glory,  or  by  vanity,  but  that  he  is  clasp  his  hands.)  They  (outward-forms)  are  worth- 
called  thereto  by  God,  and  that  it  is  his  sacred  less  when  they  are  regarded  as  meritorious,  and 
duty.)  Ver.  14.  After  every  completed  work  per-  man  puts  his  trust  in  them  (Luke  xviii.  11,  sq,). 
mitted  thee  by  the  Lord,  be  it  great  or  small,  let  it  They  are  sinful  and  blameworthy  if  they  are  per- 
be  thy  first  care  to  give  Him  the  honor,  and  to  de-  formed  merely  for  appearance's  sake,  or  to  deceive 
clare  His  praise. — Ver.  15.  I  have  spoken  it  and  men  (Matt  vi.  5, 16).  The  Lord  knows  the  hearts  of 
performed  it,  said  the  Lord  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  14).  all  men  (ver.  39) ;  one  cannot  serve  the  living  God 
.What  man  speaks  and  promises,  now  he  cannot  with  dead  works  (Heb.  ix.  14). 
perform,  again  he  will  not  perform.  Hence  Ps.  Vers.  23-26.  The  introductory  prayer,  (a)  The 
cxviii.  8. — Ver.  16.  The  choice  of  God  is  no  blind  invocation,  vers.  23,  24.  (Solomon  colls  upon  the 
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infinite  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth  as  the  God 
of  Israel,  not  because  he  was  only  the  God  of 
that  nation,  but  because  he  had  revealod  himself 
to  it,  had  spoken  to  it,  and  with  it  had  made  a 
covenant  of  mercy  and  grace,  and  had  kept  this 
covenant  In  the  new  covenant  we  no  longer 
call  upon  God  as  the  God  of  Israel,  but  as  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Eph.  L  3),  be¬ 
cause  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  through 
Christ,  and  through  Christ  alone  do  we  find  in 
Him  the  true  God,  the  God  of  grace  and  mercy. 
Thus  He  wills  that  we  should  call  upon  Him.) 
(6)  The  supplication  joined  to  this,  vers.  25,  26.  (Let 
thy  promise  be  fulfilled.  It  is  fulfilled,  for  God  has 
sent  that  son  of  David  whose  kingdom  shall  have 
no  end,  Luke  L  32  sq. ;  Is.  ix.  7.  In  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  we  pray  that  God  will  prove  true  the  word 
which  He  has  spoken  to  us,  through  this  Son  of 
David. — Ver.  25.  Covenant  and  mercy  are  no  couch 
of  repose  for  old  men,  but  the  working  energy 
which  keeps  the  path  of  God,  and  walks  in  His 
way. — Ver.  24.  Starke:  Word  and  deed,  promise 
and  fulfilment,  with  God  go  hand  in  hand.) 

Vers.  27-30.  Whatdoes  Solomon  declare  concern¬ 
ing  the  destination  of  the  house  which  he  had  built 
unto  the  Lord  ?  (a)  But  will  God  indeed,  Ac.,  ver.  27. 
God  dwells  not,  Ac.,  Acts  xvii.  24;  Is.  lxvi.  1.  He 
is  everywhere,  in  the  heaven  above  as  in  the  earth 
beneath,  in  lonely,  secret  chambers  as  in  grandest 
temples,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7  sq. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  23  sq.  But 
he  has  said :  (6)  My  name  shall  be,  ver.  29.  Where 
His  people  dwells  there  will  He  also  dwell,  and  will 
declare  Himself  to  them  as  the  God  who  is  holy, 
and  will  be  sanctified ;  not  for  His  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  His  people,  has  He  a  temple  in  their 
midst,  Ex.  ii.  20,  24;  xxvil  43.  Here  is  His  word 
of  revelation,  here  His  mercy-seat.  Therefore,  (c) , 
He  wills  that  here  prayer  shall  be  made  unto  him, 
and  here  He  will  listen  to  those  who  pray.  Ver.  30. 
Every  prayer  offered  to  Him  here  is  a  confession  of 
Him,  of  His  name. — Ver.  27.  Although  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  the  Unmeasurable  and 
Infinite  One,  and  no  building,  how  great  and  noble 
soever,  can  suffice  for  Him,  yet,  in  His  mercy,  He 
will  make  his  dwelling-place  (John  xiv.  23)  in  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  loves  him  and  keeps  his 
word,  and  it  will  truly  become  a  temple  of  God  (1 
Cor.  iii.  16);  He  will  dwell  with  those  who  are  of 
an  humble  spirit  (Is.  lvii.  15 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6). — Ver. 
29.  The  eye  of  God  looks  upon  every  house  where 
His  name  is  honored,  where  all  with  one  mind  raise 
heart  and  hand  to  Him,  and  call  upon  His  name  (Ps. 
exxi  4) .  To  every  church  the  saying  is  applicable : 
My  name  shall  be  there :  the  object  of  every  church 
is  to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  divine  revelation,  i.  e., 
if  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  in  which,  upon  the 
strength  of  that  Word,  worship,  praise,  and  prayer 
shall  bo  offered  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  30. 
The  houses  of  God,  above  all  else,  must  be  houses 
of  prayer  (Is.  Ivi  7);  they  are  desecrated  if  devo¬ 
ted  merely  to  worldly  purposes  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever  instead  of  being  used  for  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication. — The  hearing  of  prayer  does  not  indeed 
depend  upon  the  place  where  it  iB  offered  (John  iv. 
20  #9.),  but  prayer  should  have  an  appointed  place, 
where  we  can  present  ourselves,  even  as  God  wills 
that  together  with  one  voioe  we  humbly  exalt  His 
name  (Rom.  xv.  6 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  4).  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  He  is  in 
their  midst ;  how  much  more  will  He  be  where  a 
whole  congregation  is  assembled  to  call  upon  Him. 


Vers.  31-50.  The  seven  petitions  of  the  prayer 
teach  us,  (a)  in  all  necessity  of  body  and  soul  to 
turn  to  the  Lord  who  alone  can  help,  and  call  upon 
Him  with  earnestness  and  zeal  (Ps.  1.  15 ;  xci.  14, 
15);  (5)  in  all  our  straits  to  recognize  the  whole¬ 
some  discipline  of  an  holy  and  just  God,  who  will 
show  us  the  good  way  in  which  we  must  walk  (Pa 
xciv.  12;  Heb.  xii.  5  sq.)\  (c)  to  confess  our  sins 
and  to  implore  forgiveness,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
heard  (Pa  xxxil  1, 5,  7) ;  (d)  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  also  for  others,  in  their  time  of  need,  should  we 
pray  and  supplicate,  even  as  the  king  does  here 
for  all  individual  men  and  for  his  entire  people. — 
Vers.  31,  32.  First  Petition.  We  may  and  must  call 
upon  God  to  help  the  innocent  man  to  his  rights 
(Ps.  xxvi  1),  and,  even  here  in  this  world,  to  reward 
the  evil  man  according  to  his  deserts. — Starke  :  It 
is  allowable  for  a  pious  man  to  entreat  God  to  ad¬ 
minister  his  just  cause;  yet  must  he  not  wish  evil 
to  his  neighbor  in  mere  human  vindictiveness  (Pa 
cix.  1  sq.).  The  oath  is  a  prayer,  a  solemn  invo¬ 
cation  of  God  in  testimony  of  the  truth ;  the  false 
oath  is  not  merely  a  lie  but  an  insolent  mockery  of 
God,  and  God  will  not  be  mocked  (Gal.  vL  7  ;  Ex. 
xx.  7). — Bear  in  mind  when  thou  swearest  that 
thou  art  standing  before  the  altar,  i.  e.,  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  Holy  and  Just  God,  who  can 
condemn  body  and  soul  to  hell. — Where  the  oath 
is  no  longer  held  sacred  there  the  nation  and  the 
State  go  to  ruin  (Zech.  viil  16  sq.). — Vers.  33,  34. 
Second  Petition.  A  victorious  enemy  is  the  whip 
and  scourge  with  which  the  Lord  chastises  a  na¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  may  awake  out  of  sleep,  confess  its 
sins,  turn  unto  Him,  and  learn  anew  its  forgotten 
prayers  and  supplications. — To  those  who  aro  taken 
captive  in  war,  and  far  from  fatherland  must 
dwoll  beneath  a  foreign  yoke,  applies  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Luke  xiii.  2.  Therefore  they  who  are  pros¬ 
pering  in  their  native  country  must  pray  for  them, 
believing  in  the  words  of  Ps.  cxlvi.  7. — Vers.  35,  36. 
Third  Petition. — Inasmuch  as*  fruitful  seasons, 
instead  of  leading  to  repentance,  as  being  proofs 
of  God’s  goodness,  so  often  tend  to  create  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  light-mindedness,  therefore  the 
Lord  sometimes  shuts  up  His  heavens.  But  then 
we  should  murmur  not  against  him,  but  against  our 
own  sins  (Lam.  iii.  39),  and  confess  that  all  human 
care  and  toil  for  obtaining  food  out  of  the  earth 
is  in  vain  if  He  give  not  rain  out  of  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons. — Starke:  Fine  weather  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  means  of  processions,  but  by 
true  repentance  and  heartfelt  prayer,  Lev.  xxvi.  3, 4. 
— When  God  humbles  us,  He  thus  directs  us  to  the 
good  way  (Ps.  cxix.  67 ;  Deut  v.  8,  ii.  3). — Vers.  37- 
40.  Fburth  Petition.  Divine  judgments  and  means 
of  discipline  are  very  various  in  their  kind,  their 
degree,  and  their  duration.  God  in  his  wisdom 
and  justice  metes  out  to  a  whole  people,  as  to 
each  individual  man,  such  measure  of  suffering 
as  is  needed  for  its  salvation,  for  He  knows  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  He  tries  no 
man  beyond  his  power  of  endurance;  He  hearkens 
to  him  who  calls  upon  Him  in  distress  (2  Sam.  xxii 
7 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  18 ;  Is.  xxvi  16). — Distress  leaches  us 
how  to  pray,  but  often  only  so  long  as  it  is 
present  with  us.  God  looks  upon  our  heart,  and 
knows  whether  our  prayer  is  a  mere  passing  emo¬ 
tion,  or  whether  we  have  tridy  turned  to  Him. 
How  entirely  different  would  our  prayers  often 
j  sound  if  we  reflected  that  we  are  addressing  Hini 
I  who  knows  our  heart,  with  its  most  secret  and 
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mysterious  thoughts,  expectations,  and  wishes. 
The  effect  of  an  answer  to  onr  prayers  must  be 
that  we  fear  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  His  ways,  not 
only  in  the  time  of  need  and  trouble,  but  at  all 
times,  as  long  as  we  live.  It  is  a  priceless  thing 
that  the  heart  remains  constant — Ver.  41-43.  Fifth 
Petition .  Even  as  Solomon  bore  witness  that 
the  house  which  he  had  built  could  not  encompass 
Him  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 
so  likewise  he  testified  that  the  covenant  made  by 
God  with  Israel  did  not  exclude  all  other  nations 
from  salvation,  but  rather  aimed  at  leading  all  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  If  a  Solomon  prayed 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  how  much  more 
does  it  become  us  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  do  our  utmost  that  the  people  who 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  may 
come  to  Him,  a  light  set  by  God  before  all  nations 
to  lighten  the  heathen  (Luke  iL  31,  sq.).  He 
who  desires  to  know  nothing  of  missions  to  the 
heathen  fails  to  know  the  God  who  wills  that 
help  should  be  giveu  to  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
oome  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  (1  Tim.  ii  4). — 
Solomon  hoped  that  the  heathen,  when  they  heard 
the  great  deeds  which  the  Lord  did  in  Israel,  would 
turn  to  that  God;  how  much  stronger  becomes 
this  hope  when  the  infinitely  greater  scheme  of 
salvation  in  Christ  Jesus  is  declared  to  them  1  But 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  How  shall 
they  preach  if  they  are  not  sent?  (Rom.  x.  14  sq.). — 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  name  of  God  necessa¬ 
rily  causos  the  fear  of  God.  If  an  individual,  or 
an  entire  nation,  be  wanting  in  the  latter,  they  will 
also  lack  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  let  them  boast 
as  they  will  of  enlightenment  and  enlightened  re¬ 
ligious  ideas. — Vers.  44,  45.  Sixth  Petition.  A 
people  who  undertake  war  should,  above  all,  be  sure 
that  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  God.  That  alone 
is  a  just  war  which  is  undertaken  with  God’s 
help,  and  in  the  cause  of  God,  of  truth,  and  of 
justice. — A  host,  going  forth  to  battle  should  re¬ 
member  this:  Nothing  can  be  done  in  our  own 
strength,  we  are  soon  quite  ruined  1  (  Ps.  xxxiit  16 
oq.)  and  thereupon  we  should  pray  and  entreat  the 
Lord,  from  whom  alone  proceeds  victory  (Prov. 
21,  31;  Ps.  cxlvii.  10  sq.). — Vers.  46-60.  SeventJi 
Petition.  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  Thus 
the  people  Israel  is  a  living  example  for  all 
times,  as  a  warning  and  as  an  admonition  ( 1  Cor. 
x.  11). — The  Lord*  has  patience  with  each  person, 
as  also  with  whole  peoples  and  governments,  for 
He  knows  41  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  sinful.” 
But  when  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  patience, 
and  long-suffering  are  despised,  and  a  nation  given 
over  to  hardness  of  heart  and  impenitence  (Rom. 
li.  4  sq.),  He  casts  it  away  from  before  His  face, 
and  wipes  it  out  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13),  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  people  and  a  king¬ 
dom.  The  world’s  history  is  the  world’s  final 
doom.  The  wrath  of  God  towards  all  ungodly 
conduct  of  men  is  not  a  mere  biblical  form  of 
speech,  but  a  fearful  truth,  which  he  who  hearkens 
not  will  learn  by  experience. — The  saying:  There 
is  no  man  who  sinneth  not,  must  not  be  misused 
to  apologize  for  sin  as  a  natural  weakness;  it 
should  rather  warn  and  exhort  us  that  we.  must 
not  give  the  reins  to  that  will  which  lieth  eyen 
at  the  door,  but  rule  over  it  (Gen.  i.  4,  7) ;  for  he 
who  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin  (John 
viiL  34). — The  confession :  We  have  sinned,  Ac., 


must  oome  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  soul  to  the  Lord;  for  he  alone  can 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins  in  whose  spirit 
there  is  no  guile  (Ps.  xxxiL  2).  But  how  often, 
in  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  is  this  oonfes- 
Bion  made  only  with  the  lips  I  How,  then,  can  a 
man  hope  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  through  the 
hearing  of  prayer? — The  Lord  who  guides  the  hearts 
of  men  as  water-courses  can  bestow  upon  our 
enemies  a  forgiving  and  mercifril  heart,  even  as 
Israel  experienced.  For  this,  and  not  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  enemies,  we  ought  to  pray. — Vers. 
51-53.  In  the  midst  of  our  cries  and  prayers  we 
should  remember  how  dearly  the  Lord  has  pu  rchaaed 
us  for  His  own,  by  the  blood  of  His  son  (Rom.  viiL 
32 ;  1  Cor.  vi  20 ;  Rev.  v.  9).  The  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  assurance  that 
the  Lord  will  deliver  us  from  all  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  will  lead  us  to  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
For  tills  do  we  close  our  prayers  with  the  words: 
For  the  sake  of  thine  eternal  love. — Starke  :  God 
does  not  leave  his  people  in  the  furnace  of  misery, 
but  always  guides  them  forth  from  it  (Job  iii.  22). — 
Our  prayers,  from  beginning  to  end,  must  be  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  divine  promises  (2  Sam.  vii.  25). 

Vers.  64-61.  Solomon’s  final  address  to  the 
people  contains  a  psalm  of  praise  (ver.  56),  a  wish 
for  a  blessing  (vers.  57-60),  and  a  warning  (ver. 
61). — Ver.  56.  It  is  a  gift  of  God,  for  wnich 
we  must  thank  and  praise  him,  if  we  can  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty 
(1  Tim.  ii.  2). — The  rest  which  God  promises  to 
his  people  and  has  granted  unto  them,  under  Sol¬ 
omon  the  peaceful  prince,  was  merely  a  temporal 
one.  But  we  have  this  good  saying :  There  ro- 
maineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God  (Hob.  iv.  9). 
This  word  will  not  fail  if  we  do  not  harden  our 
hearts,  if  we  hear  his  voice,  and  strive  assiduously 
to  attain  to  that  rest,  where  God  shall  wipe  away, 
Ac.  (Rev.  xxi.  4). — Vers.  67,  58.  Theaidaud  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  have  no  other  object  than  to  turn  thy 
heart  to  Him,  that  thou  mayest  walk  in  His  way. 
He  only  forsakes  those  who  have  forsaken  Him 
(Ps.  ix.  11).— All  keeping  of  the  commandments, 
all  mere  morality,  without  submission  of  the  heart 
to  God,  is  worthless — a  mere  shell  without  the 
kernel. — Vers.  69,  60.  The  words  which  rise  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  heart  to  God  reach  Him  and 
abide  with  Him ;  He  forgets  them  not  (Rev.  viiL 
3,  4). — That  the  Lord  is  God,  and  none  other,  seems 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  choosing 
and  leading  of  the  people  Israel,  in  which  He 
has  revealed  Himself  in  His  might  and  glory,  in 
His  holiness  and  justice,  His  faithfulness  and 
mercy  (Ps.  cxlv.  3-12).  No  better  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  one  living  God  than  the  history  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  61.  The  best  and  greatest  wish  which 
a  king  can  form  for  his  people,  a  father  for 
his  children,  a  pastor  for  his  flock,  is:  May  your 
heart  be  righteous,  %.  e.,  whole  and  undivided  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  our  God.  He  who  elects  to  side  with 
Him  must  do  so  wholly  and  entirely ;  all  “  halting 
between  two  opinions  ”  is  an  abomination  to  Him : 
the  lukewarm  He  will  “  spue  out  of  His  mouth.” 
Be  thou  on  the  Lord’s  side,  and  He  will  be  with 
thee. 

Vers.  62-66.  The  temple-dedication,  a  thanks¬ 
giving  feast  (ver.  62),  a  covenant  feast  (ver. 
65,  vide  Historical  and  Ethical,  11),  a  feast  of  great 
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fladness  (ver.  66).— WfiOT.  Summ.:  For  great  bene- 
cs  met  should  offer  great  thanksgivings,  and 
indeed  should  prove  their  gratitude  by  promoting 
the  true  service  of  God,  and  by  benevolence  to 
the  poor  and  needy  (Pa.  1.  14).— At  public  tlianka- 
giring-feasta  there  should  be  not  only  banquets, 
but  prince  and  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  should  bow  unto  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with 
one  accord  and  steadfastly. — Yer.  63.  So  they 
dedicated,  Ac.  Pvapf:  This  was  indeed  a  holy 
temple-consecration.  0 1  how  entirely  otherwise 
are  those  of  to-day  constituted  in  general,  which 
should  be  abolished  or  reformed  rather  than! 


|  praised,  on  account  of  the  sinful  abuse  which  lias 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Yer.  66.  Even  as  Solo¬ 
mon  blessed  his  people,  even  so  his  people  blessed 
their  king.  The  prince  alone  who  prays  for  his 
people  can  expect  them  to  pray  for  him.  Well  for 
that  land  where  prince  and  people  wish  well  to 
each  other,  and  make  supplication  for  each  other,  for 
there  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other  (Ps.  lxxxv.  10). 
When  a  man  has  rendered  unto  God  what  is  of 
God,  he  can  go  forth  to  his  daily  labor  with  joy 
and  gladness.  To  praise  and  thank  God  makes 
the  heart  glad  and  willing  to  work. 


F. — Various  matters  connected  with  the  accounts  of  Solomon's  architectural  works. 

(Chap.  IX.  1-28.) 

1  Ann  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had  finished  the  building  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  king’s  house,  and  all  Solomon’s  desire  which  he 

2  was  pleased  to  do,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  to  Solomon  the  second  time, 

3  as  he  had  appeared  unto  him  at  Gibeon.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication,  that  thou  hast  made  before  me: 1 
I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name  there  forever ; 

4  and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk 
before  me,  as  David  thy  father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  in  uprightness, 
to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee,  and  wilt  keep  my  statutes 

3  and  my  judgments ;  then  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel 
forever,  as  I  promised  [spake]  to  *  David  thy  father,  saying,  There  shall  not  fail 

0  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  if  ye  shall  at  all  [altogether  *]  turn 
from  following  me,  ye  or  your  children,  and  will  not  keep  ray  commandments 
and  my  statues  which  1 4  have  set  before  you,  but  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and 

7  worship  them ;  then  will  I  cut  off  Israel  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them ;  and  this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed  for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my 

8  sight ;  aud  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among  all  people :  and  at # 
this  house,  which  is  high,  every  one  that  passeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and 
shall  hiss ;  and  they  shall  say,  Why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land,  and 

9  to  this  house  ?  And  they  shall  answer,  Because  they  forsook  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
their  God,  who  brought  forth  their  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  have 
taken  hold  upon  other  gods,  and  have  worshipped  them,  and  served  them :  there¬ 
fore  hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  brought  upon  them  all  this  evil.* 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  Solomon  had  built  the 

11  two  houses,  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  king’s  house,  (Now  Hiram 
the  king  of  Tyre  had  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar-trees  and  fir-trees,  and  with 
gold,  according  to  all  his  desire,)  that  then  king  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty 

12  cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee.  And  Iliram  came  out  from  Tyre  to  see  the  cities 

13  which  Solomon  had  given  him ;  and  they  pleased  him  not.  And  he  said.  What 
cities  are  these  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my  brother?  And  he  called  them  tho 

14  land  of  Cabui 7  unto  this  day.  And  Hiram  sent  to  the  king  six-score  talents  of 
gold. 

16  *And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy  which  king  Solomon  raised;  for  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  his  own  bouse,  and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of 

16  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor,  and  Megi'ddo,  and  Gezer.  For  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites 

17  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon’s 

18  wife.  And  Solomon  built  Gezer,  and  Betn-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and 

19  Tadmor  *  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land,  and  all  the  cities  of  store  that  Solomon 
had,  and  cities  for  his  chariots,  and  cities  for  bis  horsemen,  and k*  that  which  Solo¬ 
mon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  land  of  his 

20  dominion.  And  all  the  people  that  were  left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites# 
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21  Hivites?  and  Jebusites,  which  were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  their  children 
that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  also  were  not 
able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond  service 

22  unto  this  day.11  But  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  bondmen : 
but  they  were  men  of  war,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  captains,  and 

23  rulers  of  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  These  were  the  chief  of  the  officers  that 
were  over  Solomon’s  work,  five  hundred  and  fifty,  which  bare  rule  over  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  wrought  in  the  work. 

24  But  Pharaoh’s  daughter  came  up  out  of  the  city  of  David  unto  her  house 
which  Solomon  had  built  for  her :  then  did  he  build  Millo. 

25  And  three  times  in  a  year  did  Solomon  offer  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer¬ 
ings  upon  the  altar  which  he  built  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  ana  he  burnt  incense 
upon  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  So  he  finished  the  house. 

26  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  18  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside 

27  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in 
the  navy  {us  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants 

28  of  Solomon.  And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four  18 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king  Solomon. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


>  Ver.  [The  Sept  here  Insert,  “  I  here  done  to  thee  according  to  all  thy  prayer." 

•  Ver.  ft.— [Many  MSS.  replace  the  prepoeltlon  by  ,  and  certainly,  If  the  former  la  the  true  reading.  It  la 
need  In  the  eense  of  the  latter,  as  la  frequently  the  case,  cf.  Geaenlus,  a.  v.  A.  4. 

•  Ver.  A— [The  Heb.  la  here  In  the  usual  in  tens!  re  form  pltPR  which  Is  preferred  In  all  the  versions,  while  the 

English  expression  implies  the  slightest  dereliction  Instesd  of  complete  apostasy. 

«  Ver.  6.— [The  Bept.  put  Moses  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  as  the  nominative. 

•  Ver.  S.— 1 1'he  words  at  and  which  are  not  in  the  Heb.  Tho  latter  Is  given  in  the  Heb.  of  8  Chr.  vii.  SI,  and  supplied 
hero  by  the  Chald.  All  the  other  versions  give  houtie  in  the  notn.  and  omit  the  relative.  The  Syrn  followed  by  the  Arab., 
has  “this  bouse  shall  be  destroyed."  Vulg.  “shall  be  for  an  example." 

•  Ver.  9.— [According  to  the  Bept  the  time  of  this  vision  Is  determined  as  alter  the  completion  of  the  palace  by  tho 
addition  to  this  vi-rsc.  “  Then  Solomon  brought  up  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  out  of  the  city  of  David  into  his  house  which 
he  had  built  for  himself  In  these  days." 

»  Ver.  1&—  [Tne  Sept,  say  he  called  them  Spur— coast,  boundary,  omitting  the  name  Cabal  altogether.  They  doubtless 
read  ^33— border  for  ^33- 

•  Ver.  15.— [Vers.  lft-2ft  are  transposed  by  the  Vat  8ept  from  their  place  here  and  Inserted  alter  x.  21 

•  Ver.  la— Thek’thibipn  la  decidedly  to  bo  preferred  to  the  k’ri  lb*lPl .  [In  oonnection  with  this  and  with  tho 
author's  remarks  on  this  name  in  the  Exeg.  Com.  the  following  foots  are  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  reading  of  the  k’ri 

la  found  in  many  MS9.  Instead  of  the  present  k’thlb  "lOf)  *nd  in  our  printed  editions  a  space  la  left  in  the  text  for  the 
missing  while  the  vowel  points  are  those  of  Tadmor.  All  the  versions,  except  the  Sept,  five  either  Tadmor  or  its 
equivalent  Palmyra ;  the  Sept  gives  according  to  the  Alex.  6cpfia0,  which  shows  that  the  was  before  them,  or  according 
to  the  Vat  in  x.  22  'U9rpna0.  Kell,  who  adopts  this  rendering,  explains  the  words  “in  the  land"  (which  tho  author 
considers  an  Insuperable  difficulty)  by  the  remark  of  Tremelllua  im  regno  Salomoni n  et  intrajlneta  Deo  designator,  connect¬ 
ing  the  word  with  “built'’  In  ver.  17.  The  expression  in  2  Chr.  vilL  4,  is  simply  “Tadmor  In  the  wilderness;*’  but  tho 
previous  verse  has  recorded  his  successful  attack  upon  Haraath-xobah,  and  it  is  thus  implied  that  Tadmor  was  in  that  re¬ 
gion. 

*•  Ver.  19.— [Many  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Chald.  and  Vulg.,  insert  “aILM 

»  Ver.  21. — [Until  all  the  buildings  were  finished. 

>*  Ver.  20.— {The  Sept,  Chald.,  and  Arab,  both  here  and  in  ver.  27,  have  ship  in  the  singular. 

>*  Ver.  2S.— [The  Vat  (not  Alex.)  Sept  reads  a  hundred  and  twenty,  while  2  Chr.  vlil.  18  has  four  hundred  and 
fifty.— F.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yen.  1-2.  And  it  oame  to  pa mb  when  Solo¬ 
mon  had  finished,  Ac.  Cf.  2  Chron.  vii.  11-22. 
Solomon  built,  besides  the  temple  and  the  palace,  a 
number  of  other  buildings,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  vers.  15  and  19.  Chron.  says:  all  that  he 
desired  to  build,  for  All  which  he  woe  pleased  to 
do;  p&n  cannot,  therefore,  mean,  as  Thenius 

thinks,  “  pleasure-buildings,”  as  distinguished 
from  necessary  and  useful  ones,  but  rather  from 
the  words  of  vers.  19,  “in  all  the  lands  of  his 
dominions,”  must  signify  public  works  which  he 
had  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  as  for 


instance  (according  to  Ewnld),  aqueducts,  reser¬ 
voirs,  Ac.  It  is  very  distinctly  stated  here,  that 
the  divine  appearance  of  ver.  2  took  place  alter 
the  completion  of  the  temple  and  palace,  as  well 
as  several  other  buildings.  But  because  the  divine 
address,  ver.  8  sq.,  refers  to  the  prayer  at  the 
temple-dedication,  some  have  concluded,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  chap, 
viii.  1,  that  the  appearance  immediately  followed 
the  dedication;  and  that  the  latter,  accordingly, 
occurred  thirteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
temple.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
such  a  conclusion.  The  dedication  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  a  spirit  and  manner  that  could  have 
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given  no  cause  for  such  a  sharp  warning  and 
severe  threatening  as  are  found  in  vers.  6-9 ;  and 
yet  tliis  threatening  seems  to  be  the  principal 
thing  in  the  divine  discourse.  It  is  very  possible 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  circumstances  of  a  later 
date.  The  meaning  in  this  case  would  be :  I  hive 
indeed  heard  thy  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  and  will  do  that  for  which  thou  hast  be¬ 
sought  me ;  but  take  warning.  If  ye  turn  away 
from  me  I  will  destroy  Israel,  Ac.  In  like  manner 
Seb.  Schmidt :  quod  Deua  distulerit  hone  apparitio- 
nem  usque  ad  tempus,  quo  Scdomonis  peccatum  ap- 
propinquabat ,  ut  non  diu  antequam  fieret  eum  serio 
monereL  If  tliis  view  be  rejected  we  must  think, 
with  Keil  (in  the  Commentary  of  1846),  that  the 
writer  wished  to  say  all  that  he  had  to  remark 
concerning  Solomon’s  different  buildings,  in  the 
same  place  in  our  chapter,  and  11  that  he  made  the 
transition- formula,  ver.  1,  at  the  sarao  time  the 
heading  of  the  following  section,  in  which  not  only 
is  the  divine  appearance  mentioned,  but  an  account 
also  is  given  of  Solomon’s  undertakings  after  he 
had  finished  all  the  buildings.” 

Vers.  3-9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Ac. 
We  may  conclude  from  the  words:  11  as  at  Gibeon,” 
that  it  took  place,  as  then,  in  a  dream  (chap.  iii.  5). 
I  have  hallowed  Ihis  house  .  .  .  my,  Ac.,  £  a,  I 
have  appointed  it  by  my  glory  (chap,  viii.  10,  II; 

Ex.  xx ix.  43 :  *1333)  to  be  the  place  where  I  re¬ 
veal  my  holiness  (cf.  Histor.  and  Ethio.  2,  on  chap. 
vL).  The  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  vii.  12,  says: 
I  have  chosen  this  place  to  myself  for  a  house  of 
sacrifice;  which  means  that,  as  Jehovah  was 
known  and  honored  as  the  Holy  One,  through 
sacrifice,  so  sacrifice  was  also  His  appointed  means 
of  atonement  and  sanctification  for  the  sacrificer. 
The  house  was  essentially  a  place  of  sanctification. 
Onr  author  evidently  left  out  what  the  Chron. 
adds  in  vers.  13  and  14,  because  it  is  partly  con¬ 
tained  in  ver.  3.  For  vers.  4  and  6  see  on  chap, 
il  4,  and  viii.  25.  When  David  is  here,  as  in  chap, 
iii.  14,  held  up  to  Solomon  as  a  model  in  keeping 
Jehovah’s  commandments,  it  is  not  because  David 
never  broke  a  divine  law,  or  never  sinned,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  kept  inviolate  the  first  and  chief  com¬ 
mandment  upon  which  the  existence  of  Israel  de¬ 
pended  (Ex.  xx.  2-5);  because  in  every  situation 
m  which  he  was  placed,  in  prosperity  and  adver¬ 
sity;  amongst  his  compatriots  or  In  banishment 
among  the  heathen,  he  remained  loyal  to  Jehovah, 
and  never  discovered  the  slightest  leaning  to  idol¬ 
atry.  The  threat,  vers.  6-9,  is  the  same  as  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  14;  Deut.  viii.  19;  xxviii.  15,  37;  Josh, 
xxiii.  16,  and  is  therefore  not  one  that  was  made 
for  the  first  time  after  the  captivity,  as  some  have 
said.  Thenius  rightly  remarks  that  the  style  and 
living  force  of  the  address  are  proofs  that  11  we 

have  an  ancient  utterance  before  us  here.11  , 

ver.  7,  is  a  proverb  which'  every  one  has  in  his 
mouth,  a  proverb  of  universal  truth ;  every  one 
will  adduce  Israel  as  a  terrible  example,  and  will 
mock  them  (Isai.  xiv.  4 ;  Mic.  ii.  4).  Thenius  and 
Bertheau,  by  reference  to  Mic.  iii  12 ;  Jer.  xxvi. 

18;  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  read  instead  of  in 

vers.  8,  ,  £  «.,  ruins,  and  this  certainly  facili¬ 

tates  the  translation  of  the  word  very  much.  But 
no  M3,  nor  old  translation  reads  it  thus;  and 
Chun,  says  expressly:  “  this  house  which  is 


high  ”  (2  Chron.  vil  21) ;  we  must,  therefore,  adhere 
to  the  text-reading.  It  cannot,  however,  be  trans¬ 
lated  :  and  “  this  house,  exalted  as  it  may  be,  who¬ 
soever  passes  by  the  same,  shall,”  Ac.  (De  Wette, 
von  Meyer,  and  others),  but  only  as  Keil  has  it : 
“  this  house  shall  stand  high,  £  e.  stand  high  in  its 
destruction,  a  conspicuous  example,  a  warning  to 
all  passers  by.”  The  Vulgate  translates,  more¬ 
over,  directly :  et  domus  hcec  erit  in  exemplum  ;  but 
the  Sept,  more  in  the  sense  of  the  Chronicles:  koI 
6  oltcoq  oirroc  6  iraq  6  dianoptvd/ievoq 

iKorfaerai.  But  we  must  supply  what  is  under¬ 
stood,  namely,  that  the  house  is  destroyed.  Keil 
thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  Deut  xxiv.  1 9 ;  xxviii 

1,  in  .  Vers.  8  and  9  mean  that  what  was 
threatened  in  the  law  in  Deut  xxix.  23-26,  shall 
be  fulfilled,  p r\jp  does  not  denote  a  scornful 
hissing,  but,  as  the  oonnection  with  requires,  a 
hissing  of  terror.  Cf.  Jer.  xix.  8 ;  xlix.  17. 

Ver.  10.  And  itoame  to  passat  the  end  of  twen¬ 
ty  years.  In  vers.  2-9  the  author  has  given  an 
account  which  concerns  the  temple,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  Solomon’s  buildings.  From  ver. 
10  on,  he  gives  further  information  respecting 
them ;  how  Solomon  was  enabled  to  undertake  his 
many  and,  in  part  expensive  buildings;  that  is  to 
say,  through  his  treaty  with  Hiram,  vers.  11-14; 
andalso  by  the  levy  which  he  raised,  vers.  15- 
25;  and  finally  by  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  which 
brought  him  gold,  vers.  26-28  (Keil). — The  seven 
years  of  the  temple-building  (chap.  vi.  38),  and  the 
thirteen  years  of  the  palace-building  (chap,  vil  1), 
are  included  in  the  twenty  years  of  ver.  10. 
There  is  no  historical  connection  between  the  sec¬ 
tion  vers.  10-14,  and  that  in  vers.  1-9.  The  head¬ 
ing  in  ver.  1  is  therefore  repeated  on  account  of 
the  following  collective  remarks  on  the  different 
buildings. 

Vers.  11-14.  Now  Hiram  the  king  of  Tyre, 

Ac.  The  section  in  vers.  11-14  is  easily  seen  to  be 
an  excerpt,  which  has  gaps  not  to  be  filled  with 
perfect  certainty.  According  to  chap.  v.  1-6,  Solo¬ 
mon  had  made  a  compact  with  Hiram,  by  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  to  indemnify  him  by  the 
delivery  of  certain  natural  productions;  no  allusion 
is  made  here  to  any  further  recompense  in  the 
way  of  territory,  nor  to  any  payment  of  gold 
which  Solomon  had  obtained  from  Hiram.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  twenty  cities  were  an 
equivalent  for  the  120  talents  of  gold  mentioned  in 
ver.  14.  Probably  Hiram  had  at  first  agreed  to 
the  proposition ;  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  he 
was  not  pleased  with  these  towns,  though  he  had 
to  abide  by  his  agreement  This  is  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  no  answer  from  Solomon 
to  the  question  in  ver.  13  is  recorded. .  As  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  account  of  their  joint  enter¬ 
prise  in  ver.  26  «£.,  that  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  kings  continued,  it  is  probable  that  Solo¬ 
mon  satisfied  him  in  some  other  way. 

The  land  Wan  is  not  the  later  province  of  Galilee 

in  its  whole  extent,  but  only  the  northern  part  of  it, 
originally  belonging  to  Naphthali;  it  was  called 

D*13J1  ,  district  or  country  of  the  heathen 

(Isai.  viii.  23;  1  Macc.  v.  16).  Solomon  fixed  upon 
it  as  an  equivalent  because  it  bordered  on  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  Tyre,  and,  as  it*  name  shows,  was  not  so 
much  inhabited  by  Israelites  as  by  heathens  (if.  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7), — The  'nM  is  not,  as  in  chap,  xx  32, 

on  expression  of  intimacy,  but  is  a  prince’s  title  (1 
Mace,  x  18;  xi.  30).  The  designation  ^33  , 

which  Hiram  gave  the  land  of  the  twenty  cities,  is 
also  given  to  a  place  or  district  in  the  tribe  of 

Asher  (Josh.  xix.  17),  and  is  derived  from  ?33  , 

etnctre,  to  chain,  to  close ;  thus  describing  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  closed  (but  not  pawned,  as  some  allege), 
by  virtue  of  its  geographical  positioa  This  is 
much  more  natural  than  the  explanation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  ^23  is  from  ^2H3  ,  £  er,  sicut  id, 
quod  evanuii  tanquam  nihil  (Maurer,  Gesenius),  or 
formed  by  3  and  ^3=^3  (Thenius),  and  meaning 

M  As  nothing.”  How  could  Hiram  give  the  dis¬ 
trict  a  permanent  name,  which  contained  rather  a 
mockery  of  himself  than  of  the  land  ?  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  8,  5,  3),  that  XaAapAv 
means  ovk  hptaKov  in  Phoenician,  is  utterly  with¬ 
out  foundation.  We  have  no  need  to  seek  the 
reason  of  the  name  in  Hiram’s  exclamation: 
M  What  cities  are  these,”  Ac. ;  the  second  sentence 
of  ver.  13  is  quite  independent  of  the  first.  In 
order  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  assertion  in  2 
Chron.  viil  2  (that  Hiram  gave  cities  to  Solomon, 
who  poopled  them  with  Israelites),  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  under  consideration,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  Solomon  had,  in  the  first  place,  given  up 
twenty  cities  to  Hiram,  but  as  they  did  not  please 
Hiram,  took  them  back  again  (Keil).  But  jrO 
cannot,  in  itself,  mean  to  give  back,  and  our  pas¬ 
sage  also,  which  is  the  fullest,  would  in  this  case 
be  quite  silent  about  what  it  intends  to  state, 
namely,  that  Hiram  had  received  an  equivalent. 
Our  passage  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  disproved  by 
the  short,  abrupt  assertion  of  Chron.  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  asked,  too,  if  these  cities  were  the 
same  as  in  Kings.  Perhaps  later  tradition,  which 
Chron.  follows,  changed  the  circumstances  so,  be¬ 
cause  people  could  not  believe  that  Solomon 
should  have  given  up  Israelitish  land  to  Tyre,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law,  Lev.  xxv.  23  (cf.  Bertheau  on  2 
Chron.  viii.  1). 

Vers.  15-19.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
levy,  which,  Ac.  It  was  chiefly  through  Hiram’s 
aid  that  Solomon  was  enabled  to  undertake  his 
buildings,  but  it  was  also  a  great  assistance  to 
him  that  he  could  use  the  Canaanites  that  were 
left  in  the  land  to  perform  this  tribute  labor.  It 
seems  from  Judges  ix.  6  and  2  Kings  xii.  21,  that 

fttfodn  does  not  mean  merely  a  wall  of  earth  (fill¬ 
ing  up),  but  a  building  QV3)  or  a  collection  of 

buildings  that  serve  to  fortify  a  place,  £  a.,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  rampart,  citadel.  David  had  made  such 
for  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  9),  and  Solomon  renewed  it,  cf. 
chap,  xl  27 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6.  “  It  can  only 
have  been  where  Zion  rises  highest,  and  con¬ 
sequently  most  needs  fortification  ”  (Thenius). 
The  walls  of  Jerusalem  do  not  here  mean  the  walls 
of  Zion,  the  upper  city,  but  those  of  the  lower  city 
(see  on  chap.  iii.  1),  so  that  the  temple  mountain 
was  included.  Hazoc,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
thali,  formerly  a  Canaanitish  royal  city,  was  not 
far  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  and 


was  therefore  “  built,”  £  a,  fortified  by  Solomon, 
Josh.  xix.  36 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29.  Megiddo  (cf  on 
chap.  iv.  1/2)  lay  in  an  important  military  position, 
for  it  formed  -an  entrance  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
and  the  Jordan  (meadows)  valley,  thus  being  the 
way  from  the  sea-ooast  to  central  and  north  Pales¬ 
tine.  Gezer,  also  once  a  Canaanitish  royal  city, 
between  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  it 
lay  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Eph¬ 
raim  (Josh.  xvi.  3).  What  Hazor  was  to  the  north 
and  Megiddo  to  the  central  part  of  Palestine,  Gezer 
and  the  lower  Beth-horon  were  to  the  south ;  an 
army  could  much  more  easily  penetrate  to  the 
capital  from  those  places,  than  from  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (cf.  Thenius  on  the  place).  Ver.  16  is  a 
parenthesis,  and  tells  how  Gezer  came  into  Solo¬ 
mon’s  possession.  Probably,  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  district  that  extended  to  the  coast,  into  which 
Pharaoh  entered  from  the  sea.  The  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  situation  of  this  place  made  its  posses¬ 
sion  very  valuable  to  Solomon.  Whether  the  town 
was  built  again  immediately  after  it  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  or  not  until  Solomon’s  time,  is  uncertain ;  at 
any  rate,  he  fortified  it  Baalath  is  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  according  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.  viii  6, 1),  not  far  from  Beth-horon  and  Gezer ; 
it  has  been  wrongly  asserted  to  be  identical  with 
Baal-gad  at  Hermon  (Josh,  xi  17),  because  the 

directly  following  IDPi  is  =  to  Sb"!F)  according 

to  2  Chron.  viii  4,  and  the  later  denotes  the  large 
and  rich  city  of  Palmyra,  situated  between  Damas¬ 
cus  and  the  Euphrates  (Keil).  But  the  connection 
of  3Dn  with  Baalath,  Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  indis¬ 
putably  denotes  a  southern  city,  especially  as  the 
more  northern  fortresses,  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  were 
named  before.  is  also  named  as  a  southern 

t  r 

place  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19 ;  xlviii  28.  The  addition 
“  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land,”  can  only  mean,  in 
the  wilderness  that  lay  in  Palestine,  which  is  the 
wilderness  of  Judah;  it  is  therefore  unwarrant¬ 
able  to  add  D fJK  ,  £  Syria,  after  jnX2  as  some 

have  done.  Thus  Thamar  was  the  most  southern 
fortress,  and  “  commanded  the  passes  which  led 
to  the  most  frequented  routes  from  Edom  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ”  (Thenius).  A  fortified  city  was  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  in  this  very  place,  and  it  is  in¬ 
explicable  that  Solomon  should  have  left  the  south 
without  any  fortress,  and  yet  have  fortified  the 
distant  city  of  Palmyra,  beyond  the  confines  of 
Palestine.  As  in  all  doubtful  cases,  so  hero  the 
statement  of  the  books  of  the  Kings  merits  the  pre¬ 
ference  over  that  of  the  Chron.,  which  has  given 

occasion  to  the  Pri.  Besides,  -iDin  occurs  no¬ 
where  else,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
"7DF1  has  been  changed  into  the  famous  icrnq 

than  the  reverse.  The  account  of  the  fortresses 
that  protected  the  land  is  followed  (ver.  19)  by  an 
account  of  the  buildings  required  for  storage  of 
victuals  and  materials  of  war.  The  cities  of  store 
were  not  d6p6ts  of  merchandise  (Ewald),  but  ma¬ 
gazines  of  produce  of  the  soil  reserved  for  times 
of  need  (2  Chron.  xvii.  12;  xxxii.  28).  For  the 
cities  for  chariots  and  horsemen  see  chap.  x.  26L 
Vers.  20-23.  And  all  the  people  that  wave 
Ac.  Ver.  20  refers  back  to  ver.  16,  and 
after  it  has  been  stated  for  what  purpose  Solomon 
r&isod  the  levy,  it  now  informs  us  whom  it  in- 
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eluded.  Upon  liyDD ,  i.  slave-service,  see 

chap.  v.  13.  ,  ver.  22,  means  chiefly,  officials 

of  the  war-department;  Vito  chief  officers  of  the 
...  ** 

army;  and  royal  adjutants  and  life-guards¬ 

men.  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others  translate  the 
latter:  chariot  warriors ,  or  chariot-driver,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  always  three  of  them  standing 
in  one  chariot ;  this,  however,  does  not  admit 
of  proofs  and  rpioranK,  as  the  Sept,  usually 
renders  it,  does  not  mean  chariot  warriors .  In 
every  place  where  the  word  occurs  in  our  books  (2 
Kings  vii.  2 ;  xvii.  19 ;  xv.  25 ;  ix.  25)  it  denotes 
the  royal  staff;  in  2  Kings  x.  25,  the  D'K"!  and 

t are  the  king’s  body-guard ;  and  in  2  Sam. 

xziil  8  (1  Chron.  x.  11)  still  less  is  there  reference 
to  chariot  warriors.  The  old  glossaries  explain 
Tfuararac ,  rovg  irapd  jfe/pa  rov  fiaaiTJus.  The 
reason  of  the  name  cannot  be  given  with  certitude. 
For  the  550  superintendents  of  the  work  see  above 
on  chap.  v.  16. 

Ver.  24.  But  Pharaoh’s  daughter  came  up. 
The  two  facts  recorded  in  vers.  24  and  25  are  by 
no  means  irrelevant  and  disconnected,  as  they 
appear ;  but  plainly  refer  back  to  chap,  iii  1-4. 
They  mean  that  the  wants  which  were  felt  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon’s  reign  ceased  with  the 
completion  of  all  the  buildings  (vers.  1  and  10) ; 
the  king’s  consort  took  possession  of  the  part  of 
the  royal  palace  that  was  for  her  use ;  and  Solo¬ 
mon  no  longer  sacrificed  on  the  heights,  but  always 
in  the  temple  he  had  built  »  ver*  24»  is  here 

the  same  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  30;  JuJ.  vii.  19.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  Solomon  built  Millo  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  consort  repaired  to  hor  dwell¬ 
ing,  that  the  former  was  to  be  a  “  protection  to 
the  harem  ”  ( Thenius ),  for  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  “house  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter”  was  the 
harem,  and  Millo  was  evidently  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  upper  city. 

Ver.  25.  And  three  times  In  a  year  did 
Solomon  offer,  that  is,  on  the  three  chief  festivals, 
when  the  whole  people  assembled  at  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  (Ex.  xxiii.  17 ;  xxxiv.  23).  These  were  not 
ordinary  sacrifices,  but  were  especially  solemn  offi¬ 
cial  ones,  which  the  king,  as  head  of  the  theocracy, 

offered.  The  words  njpp  TCpiTl 

have  been  very  differently  understood.  Stier 
translates  like  v.  Meyer,  “  and  he  burnt  of  it  what 
was  fitting,”  which  is  wrong,  because  “that  was 
before  Jehovah  ”  never  means,  what  was  fitting. 
Maurer’s  interpretation  is  very  far-Tetched:  et 
adolcbat  apud  earn  ( sc.  Java)  id,  quod  coram  Jova 
erat  (sc.  stffimentum).  Ewald  renders  it:  “he 
burnt  incense  alone  there,  where  one  stands  be¬ 
fore  Jahve,  i.  e.,  in  the  holy  place.”  But  what 
does  burning  incense  alone  mean?  Thenius  as- 
Krts'KPK  to  be  a  false  “  insertion,”  and  translates: 
he  brought  with  him  (t.  a,  himself)  offerings  of  in¬ 
cense  before  the  Lord  (i.  e.,  upon  the-  altar  of  in¬ 
cense  in  the  sanctuary).  in#  is  supposed  to 
mean:  “he,  without  the  mediation  of  another,”  so 
that  “  we  have  here  an  evidence  that  Solomon,  at 
lesst,  exercised  in  person  the  functions  of  the 
high-priest.”  But  we  cannot  so  easily  throw 

*H?K  out  of  the  text ;  and  fog  never  means :  he 

a 


himself  in  his  own  person ;  so  that  the  supposed 
“  evidence  ”  falls  to  the  ground.  Finally,  Keil 
translates,  because  TBpH  is  not  prosier,  but  infin. 

absol :  “  and,  indeed,  setting  fire  to  (the  sacrifice) 
at  the  (altar),  which  was  before  the  Lord ;  ”  but 
Vtppn  always  means  “  to  bum  incense  ”  when  it 

stands  as  here,  without  an  object;  besides,  the 
sentence  evidently  means  more  than  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  one,  which  speaks  of  burnt-offer¬ 
ings,  in  the  case  of  which  burning  is  of  course 
implied.  It  is  certainly  true  that  flK  here,  as  well 

as  immediately  after  in  ver.  26,  and  so  often  else¬ 
where,  means11  with,  by,”  and  the  suffix  )  must 
be  referred  to  the  preceding  ronp ;  but  it  is  in¬ 
correct  to  make  the  clause  “which  was  before 
Jehovah,”  mean  the  altar  of  incense  which  was  so 
described  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  18,  and  thus  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  burnt  incense  11  in  the  sanctuary.” 
As  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  shows,  the  priests  alone  might 
do  this,  even  in  later  times;  the  kings  were 
strictly  prohibited.  If  an  exception  had  been 
made  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  it  could  not  have 
been  noticed  only  casually  and  vaguely.  That1 
clause  by  no  means  exclusively  indicates  the  altar  of 
incense,  but,  as  chap.  viii.  64  shows,  the  “  brazen 
altar,”  too,  and  this  it  is  which  is  meant  here.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xv.  1-12  a  meat-offering  was  offer¬ 
ed  with  every  burnt  and  peace  offering ;  and  for  the 
former  incense  was  essential,  according  to  Lev.  ii. 
1,  2,  which  was  wholly  burnt  (ver.  16).  “In¬ 
cense,”  therefore,  was  not  only  “  offered  ”  on  the 
altar  of  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  but  also  on  the 

altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  JTjbp  in  Ps.  cxli.  2  is 
synonymous  with  rtrDD .  This  passage,  then, 

says  nothing  remarkable  respecting  Solomon,  but 
only  that  he  presented  his  meat-offering  throe 
times  a  year,  as  well  as  his  burnt  and  peace  offer¬ 
ing.  The  parallel  passage  of  Chron.  therefore  does 
not  mention  the  latter  expressly,  and  only  says  : 
“Then  Solomon  offered  burnt-offerings  unto  the 
Lord  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  built 
before  the  porch  .  .  .  three  times  in  the  year  ”  (2 
Chron.  viii.  12,  13).  The  concluding  sentence 

rvarrriK  dW)  does  not  mean :  “  thus  the  house 
was  finished  ”  (Luther),  for  this  was  not  done  by 
sacrifice  and  incense,  neither  does  mean 

finished,  but,  to  make  perfect,  whole.  The  house 
Solomon  had  built  only  became  all  it  was  designed 

to  be,  i.  e.,  rQ|  ,  a  house  of  sacrifice  (2 

Chron.  vii.  12),  a  central  sanctuary,  in  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  now  all  the  offerings  on  the  festivals  which 
were  appointed  to  be  celebrated  by  the  whole 
people  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut  xxvi.  16);  cf.  2 
Chron.  viii.  1 6.  Bottcher :  he  brought  the  temple, 
as  God’s  house  and  plaoe  of  prayer,  to  its  full 
meaning. 

Vers.  26-28.  And  king  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships.  This  is  told  here  because  Solo¬ 
mon  received  through  these  ships  the  large  amount 
of  gold  which  he  required,  partly  for  his  splendid 
buildings,  and  partly  to  carry  on  his  expensive 
works.  Ezion-geber,  a  sea-port  of  Edom,  situated 
on  the  Elanitio  arm  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  Num. 

I  35 ;  Deut  ii.  8.  Elath  is  the  modem  Aka- 
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bah  on  the  eastern  bay  of  the  same  gnlf,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  Israelitish  kingdom  by 
David,  2  Sam.  viil  14.  Both  cities  were  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  commercial  view  (cf. 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.  I.,  s.  313,  361).  The  Phoenician 
sailors  were  accounted  the  most  skilful,  and  were 
known  even  in  distant  lands  (Winer  II.,  s.  406). 

Upon  the  fleet  which  sailed  from  Ezion-geber 
Cliron.  gives  (viii.  18):  “and  Hiram  sent  him  by 
the  hands  of  his  servants,  ships;  ”  and  as  there 
was  no  way  of  conveyance  by  land,  nor  means  of 
shipping  from  Africa,  this  must  only  mean  (as 
Keil  remarks)  “  that  Hiram  gave  the  ships  for 
this  voyage  (to  Ophir),  i.  e he  ordered  his  people 
at  Ezion-geber  to  build  them,  and  sept  all  the 
requisite  material  not  forthcoming  at  tliat  place." 
For  the  situation  of  Ophir  see  on  chap.  x.  22. 
Instead  of  420  talents  of  gold,  Chron.  gives  450 ; 
this  is.  no  doubt,  only  a  change  of  the  ciphers  3 
(20)  and  }  (50). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  section  now  before  us  closes  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Solomon's  buildings ,  which  account  em¬ 
braces  the  largest  portion  of  the  history  of  this 
reign.  Never  would  the  narrative  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  them,  had  all  these  building-undertak¬ 
ings  stood  outside  of  all  relation  to  the  theocratic 
kingdom.  None  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel  “built ” 
bo  much  as  Solomon,  who  is  described  for  that 
reason,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as  the  king  of 
peace,  the  peace-prince.  His  buildings  were  no 
pleasure  and  luxury  structures,  but  were  designed 
to  further  the  greatness,  power,  and  splendor  of 
the  kingdom,  while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  evi¬ 
dence  thereof.  First  ho  built  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
which  formed  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole 
theocracy;  then  the  palace,  i.  e.,  the  house, 
“which  was  to  shed  glory  on  the  second  power  in 
Israel,  tlio  kingdom  which  was  then  reaching  its 
highest  summit"  (Ewald);  then  he  fortified  the 
house  by  Millo,  and  surrounded  Jerusalem,  the 
capital,  with  walls;  furthermore  lie  made  fortresses 
and  store-cities  throughout  the  whole  country,  in 
north,  middle,  and  south  Palestine;  and,  finally, 
he  himself  began  ship-building,  so  as  to  bring  his 
kingdom  into  communication  with  rich  and  distant 
countries.  All  this,  however,  he  conducted  so  as 
to  cause  no  injury  to  his  own  kingdom,  but  rather 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  height  of  prosperity  that  it 
never  before  or  afterwards  attained.  The  time  of 

the  ofo?  and  with  that  of  the  “building”  in  its 
widest  sense,  came  on  W ;  his  building  enter¬ 
prises  were  the  natural  result  of  the  stage  of 
development  at  which  the  kingdom  was ;  he  built 
to  build  up  the  kingdom,  thus  fulfilling  his  mission 
in  the  history  of  the  theocracy. 

2.  The  appearance  with  which  Solomon  was 
favored  after  the  completion  of  his  many  grand 
edifices,  as  the  text  clearly  and  positively  says 
(see  Exegetical  upon  ver.  1  sq .),  is  expressly 
placed  in  relation  to  and  contrasted  with  that 
which  he  had  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  at 
Gibeon  (chap.  iii.  5).  The  Lord  had  given  him 
not  only  what  he  had  asked  for.  but  also  riches, 
dignity,  and  fame.  He  had  succeeded  in  all  that 
he  had  undertaken  ;  not  only  did  he  himself  stand 
at  the  summit  of  fortune,  but  his  people  had  never 
before  reached  such  a  great  and  prosperous  state, 


being  blessed  with  peace  and  quiet  without,  and 
with  prosperity  and  comfort  within  (chap.  iv.  20 ; 
v.  4  sq. ;  viii  66).  Then  came  the  second  appear¬ 
ing,  which  contained  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
prayer  answered  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  the  promise  of  blessing  in  the  future,  a  threat¬ 
ening  and  warning  very  wholesome,  and  even 
necessary  now  for  Solomon  himself,  who,  though 
hitherto  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  Lord,  was  open 
to  the  temptation  to  fall  away,  as  the  after-history 
shows,  and  whose  heart  the  searcher  of  hearts  knew 
better  than  he  did  himself  (c/.  chap.  viii.  39).  But 
it  was  also  needed  (the  discourse  ceases  to  con¬ 
cern  Solomon  alone  after  ver.  6)  by  that  ever- 
restless,  fickle  people  which  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  happiness  were  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  their  Lord  and  God,  and  of  relapsing  into  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  was  more  agreeable  to 
the  flesh.  Hence  it  appears,  too,  that  the  words 
in  vers,  fl-9  are  the  chief  part  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
course,  and  not  an  addition  invented  by  the  author 
of  these  books,  after  tho  destruction  of  the  temple, 
as  Ewald  and  Eisenlohr  assert 

3.  The  divine  threatening  was  literally  fulfilled. 
No  people  in  the  world  ever  became  such  a  w  pro¬ 
verb.”  Singular  as  it  stands  in  the  world-history 
in  its  election,  it  is  equally  so  in  its  rejection  and 
ruin.  It  has  remained,  to  the  present  day,  the 
living  witness  of  the  saving  love  and  grace  of 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
holiness,  truth,  and  retributive  justice.  By  its 
story  it  preaches  to  all  nations  the  eternal  truth 
which  the  prophet  Azariah  proclaimed  to  king 
Asa:  “If  ye  forsake  him,  He  will  forsake  you” 
(2  Chron.  xv.  2).  When,  in  consequence  of  their 
complete  departure  from  God,  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon  was  destroyed,  Israel  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  the  people  were  banish¬ 
ed  ;  and  when,  after  the  second  temple  was  built, 
they  rejected  David’s  great  Son,  their  promised, 
true,  and  eternal  king,  in  Whom  all  nations  of  the 
eartli  were  to  bo  blessed,  this  temple  was  destroy¬ 
ed  never  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  through  all  the  world,  ceasing  forever  to 
be  an  independent  kingdom  and  nation,  every- 

I  where  despised,  reviled,  and  persecuted. 

4.  The  various  building-enterprises  of  Solomon, 
as  well  as  the  arrangements  more  or  less  connect¬ 
ed  with  them,  were  practical  evidence  that  tho 
Lord  had  given  him  in  unusual  measure  the  wis¬ 
dom  for  ruling  and  skill  in  affairs  which  he  had 
implored  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (chap.  iii. 
7-9).  He  knew  how  to  procure  the  material,  in 
part  costly,  which  was  requisite  for  his  buildings, 
as  well  also  the  requisite  architects  and  builders, 
by  a  compact  (favorable  to  himself)  with  his 
lyrian  neighbor;  and  repaid  him  for  the  quantity 
of  gold  he  supplied  him  with  without  heaping 
oppressive  debts  on  his  people,  but  by  surrender¬ 
ing  a  district  of  little  value  near  the  Tyrian  frontier, 
and  almost  altogether  inhabited  by  strangers  to 
Israel  He  made  use  of  the  descendants  of  the 
subjugated  Oanaanites  who  were  left  in  the  land, 
to  execute  those  public  works  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  country  and  further  its 
material  prosperity ;  thus  sparing  his  own  people, 
who,  like  every  other  free  people,  had  no  slavish 
work,  but  performed  only  military  service.  He 
built  a  separate  palace  for  his  consort,  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  and  by  this  means  secured  the  favor  of 
his  powerful  neighbors,  the  Egyptians.  That  tho 
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temple  he  had  built  might  become  and  remain  the 
centra'  place  of  worship,  and  thus  a  bond  of  unity 
and  communion  for  the  entire  people,  he  himself, 
as  head  and  representative  of  the  theocracy, 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  on  the  three  great  yearly 
festivals,  when  all  the  tribes  met  In  order  not 
only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  many  and  costly 
buddings,  but  also  to  teach  commerce  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  hitherto  almost  entirely  lived  by 
agriculture,  he  managed  to  engage  the  sea-faring 
and  skilled  Phoenicians  to  build  a  common  fleet, 
wliich  opened  the  way  to  other  seas  and  lands  for 
them,  and  was  the  source  of  great  riches  to  his 
own  kingdom. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-9.  The  second  appearance  of  Jehovah 
to  Solomon:  (a)  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
occurred,  vers.  1,  2  (seeHistor.  and  Ethic.);  (b) the 
object  wliich  it  had,  vers.  3-9  (Promise  and  warn¬ 
ing). — In  the  divine  address  to  Solomon  the  good¬ 
ness  and  the  severity  of  Qod  are  shown  (Rom.  xi. 
22):  his  goodness  in  the  establishment  of  His 
promises  (vers.  3-5),  his  severity  in  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  backsliding  (vers.  6-9). — Vers.  3,  WuRT. 
Scum. :  A  most  powerful  thing  is  a  devout,  hum¬ 
ble,  and  believing  prayer,  for  thereby  man  be^ 
seeches  God  to  grant  him  bis  desire  (John  xvi.  23). 
— To  every  house  where  the  name  of  God  is  truly 
honored  applies  the  divine  saying  :  Mine  eyes  and 
my  heart  shall  dwell  there  forever. — Vers.  6-9. 
Because  men  endure  uninterrupted  prosperity  with 
much  greater  difficulty  than  they  do  crosses  and 
afflictions,  therefore,  when  they  are  at  the  summit 
of  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts’  desire,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  grave  importance  of  God  and 
of  eternity  should  be  held  up  before  them,  so  that 
they  may  not  fall  into  security,  and  forget  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  fcar  and  trembling; 
for  what  availeth  it  a  man,  Ao.  (Matth.  xvL  26). 
He  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  let  him  take  heed 
lest  he  fall  (1  Cor.  x.  12). — The  more  abundantly 
God  displays  his  mercy  and  lov$  towards  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  towards  a  nation,  so  much  the  more  fear¬ 
ful  will  be  the  righteous  sentence  if  the  riches  of 
His  mercy  are  despised. — In  happy  and  prosperous 
days  forget  not  that  the  Lord  tells  us :  Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. — How  many 
men,  how  many  families,  how  many  nations  bless¬ 
ed  in  every  respect,  have  come  to  a  fearfhl  and 
shameful  end!  Askest  thou:  Wherefore  is  this? 
the  only  reply  is :  Because  they  have  forsaken  the 
Lord  their  God ;  for  what  a  man  sows  that  shall 
he  also  reap. — Let  him  who  will  not  recognize  a 
divine  justice  turn  to  the  twice-destroyed  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  world-scattered  people 
who  have  become  a  by-word  amongst  all  nations. 

Vers.  10-14.  The  demeanor  of  Solomon  and 
Hiram  towards  each  other,  (a)  Friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  should  be  of  one  mind,  and  mutually  ready  to 
help  each  other,  (b)  Let  not  him  who  has  kindly 
aided  thee  with  his  substance  be  long  awaiting 
the  proofs  of  thy  gratitude,  and  render  to  him 
more  rather  than  less  even  if  he  need  it  not 


(c)  Regard  not  so  much  the  gift  which  thou  re- 
ceivest  as  the  disposition  of  the  giver,  remember¬ 
ing  always:  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive. — From  the  heathen  Hiram  many  Christians 
may  learn,  even  where  real  cause  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  just  claims  exist,  to  state  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  gifts  and  recompenses  with  friendly 
words,  and  in  a  kindly  manner. — Friends,  who 
through  long  years  have  aided  each  other,  must 
not  be  estranged,  even  when  one  thinks  himself 
injured  by  the  other,  but  must  strive  to  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding  and  agreement 

Vers.  15-23.  The  plans  and  arrangements  of 
Solomon  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  land, 
(o)  First  he  built  the  house  of  the  Lord,  forth  from 
which  would  come  all  salvation  for  Israel ;  then 
he  built  the  store-houses  for  times  of  need  and 
famine,  and  as  protection  against  the  enemies  of 
the  kingdom.  A  wise  prince  cares  alike  for  the 
religious  and  spiritual,  and  for  the  material  and 
temporal  well-being  of  his  people,  and  in  times  of 
peace  does  his  utmost  to  provide  against  every 
danger  which  may  assail  the  land,  either  from 
without  or  within.  For  this  a  nation  con  never  be 
grateful  enough,  and  should  uphold  him  with 
readiness  and  might,  instead  of  murmuring  and 
complaining,  as  is  often  the  case.  (6)  Solomon's 
plan  was,  in  his  undertakings  to  spare  his  nation 
all  servile  labor,  as  far  as  possible.  Therefore, 
for  all  compulsory  service  he  employed  the  con¬ 
quered  enemy,  who,  as  such,  were  slaves.  A  wise 
prinoe  will  never  impose  burdensome  taxes  or 
heavy  labor  upon  his  people,  and  reigns  much 
more  willingly  over  freemen  than  over  slaves; 
but  a  good  and  loyal  people  does  not  make  free¬ 
dom  a  pretext  for  villany,  and  ever  follows  the 
king’s  call  for  arms  when  the  defence  of  u  Father¬ 
land  ”  is  concerned.  For  Israel  can  no  more  pay 
with  truth — The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress, 
and  my  deliverer  (Pa  xviii.  3),  if  all  the  nation 
does  not  aid  in  its  defences  and  fortifications. — 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  true  and  eternal  prince  of 
peace  bondage  will  cease,  and  all  men  shall  ob¬ 
tain  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. — Yer. 
25.  Solomon  sets  a  good  example  beforo  all 
the  people;  he  not  only  builds  the  temple,  but 
also  frequents  it  regularly.  It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  highest  as  of  the  lowest  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  to  pray,  and  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament 
— Yer.  26  sq.  A  wise  government  seeks  not  only  to 
preserve  existing  prosperity,  but  also  to  discover 
j  new  sources  thereof. — Many  there  are  who  travel 
|  over  land  and  sea  to  seek  gold,  and  to  become 
,  rich,  and  forget  that  the  Lord  hath  said:  I  counsel 
I  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
mayestberich  (Rev.  iii.  18).  Expeditions  into  far 
countries  must  serve  not  only  to  obtain  gold  and 
treasure,  but  also  to  carry  thither  the  treasure 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal 
(Matth.  vi.  19  sq.) — Commerce  may  become  a  rich 
blessing  for  a  nation,  but  a  greedy  thirst  for  gold 
often  leads  to  extreme  luxury  and  neglect  of  God, 
as  is  many  times  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
Israel. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


,  FOURTH  SECTION. 

THE  FAKE  AND  THE  MAONTTICKNOB  OF  SOLOMON. 
(Chapter  X.) 


A. — The  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Chap.  X  1-13. 

1  A an>  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  concerning 1  the 

2  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  she  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions.  And 
she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and 
very  much  gold,  and  precious  stones :  and  when  she  was  come  to 1  Solomon,  she 

3  communed  with  him  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart.  And  Solomon  told  her  all 
her  questions:  there  was  not  any  thing  [a  question9]  hid  from  the  king,  which 

4  he  told  her  not.  And  when  the  queen  oi  Sheba  had  seen  all4  Solomon's  wisdom, 
6  and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  and  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of 

his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and  their 9  apparel,  ana  his 
cupbearers,  and  his  ascent 9  by  which  he  went  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord 

6  [Jehovah]  ;  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her.  And  she  said  to  the  king,  It  was  a 
true  report1  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thy  acts1  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

7  Howbeit  I  believed  not  the  words,1  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it ; 
and  behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me :  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth 

8  the  fame  which  I  heard.  Happy  cure  thy  men,9  happy  are  these  thy  servants, 

9  which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  that  hear  tny  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God,  which  delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne  of 
Israel :  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  loved  Israel  forever,  therefore  made  he  thee 

10  king,  to  do  judgment  and  justice.  And  she  gave  the  king  an  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave 

11  to  king  Solomon.  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold  from  Ophir, 
brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of  almug-  trees,  and  precious  stones. 

12  And  the  king  made  of  the  almug  trees  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah],  and  for  the  king’s  house,  harps  also  and  psalteries  for  singers :  there 

13  came  no  such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day.  And  king  Solomon 
gave  unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire,  whatsoever  she  asked,  besides  that 
which  Solomon  gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty.19  So  she  turned  and  went  to  her 
own  country,  she  and  her  servants. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  1.  [The  Sept  end  Syr.  render  this  very  difficult  expression,  hgfrg?  (S*  Bxef. 

Com.),  “heard  the  name  of  Solomon  and  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  Arab,  the  same  except  la  retaining  fosme  la  the 
first  clause. 

a  Ver.  %  {Many  MSS.  editions,  and  the  Vulg.  and  Syr.,  Insert  king  before  Solomon. 

*  Ver.  &  [There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  varying  the  translation  of  oocurring  twice  la  such  done  prox¬ 

imity.  The  same  variation  Is  observed  In  the  Oh  aid.  and  8yr-  bat  the  Sept  have  hdyoc  in  both  ease* 

*  Ver.  4.  [Several  MSS.  followed  by  the  Arab,  omit  walL" 

*  Ver.  5.  [The  Sept,  quite  without  authority,  pat  the  pronoun  In  the  singular  as  referring  to  Solomon's  append. 

*  Ver.  6.  [All  the  ancient  versions  render  u  the  burnt-offerings  which  he  offered*1  (see  Exeg.  Com.)  and  most  there* 

fore  have  read  )TvbV  Instead  of  »  but  without  reason.  See  Exeg:  Com, 

7  Vera  «,  7.  [The  Heb.  for  report  and  acts,  ver.  «,  and  word#,  ver.  7,  lathe  seme »  D^TJTI  end  this  sameness  is 

preserved  in  Uie  Sent,  although  hardly  possible  in  English. 

*  Ver.  8.  [The  Sept  curiously  enough  render  “  hsppy  ere  the  eeomen.**  . 

*  Ver.  11.  [Almug  is  not  a  translation,  bat  only  a  putting  into  English  letters  of  the  Heb.  •  The  ver¬ 

sions  render: — Valg  thvins;  Sept  rcAunprA  (Alex.  Air* Airiyra) ;  Arab,  colored  wood,!.  A  that  kind  of  wood  nstorally 
painted  with  various  colors.  The  sense  as  now  generally  understood  is  tandat-wood,  See  Exeg.  Com 

i*  Ver.  1&  [Lit  gave  her  as  from  the  hand  of  king  Solomon. — F.  G.J 
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XXXQST10JLL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yen.  1-3.  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

Cf.  3  Chron.  ix.  1-12.  The  name  of  Solomon 
became  famous  far  and  near,  through  the  trading 
■hips  that  were  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  26  sq. 
A  proof  is  here  given.  ,  Sheba,  is  a  country  in 

Arabia  Felix  (not  to  be  confounded  with  K3D ,  £ 

Meroe  in  Ethiopia,  as  Josephus  has  it),  on  the  Red 
8ea,  rich  in  spices,  frankincense,  gold,  and  precious 
stones  (Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezelc.  xxvii.  22;  IsaL  lx.  6 ;  Ps. 
lxxiL  15).  “  The  Sabteans,  whose  capital  city  was 

Sheba,  had  become,  through  their  extensive  com¬ 
merce,  the  richest  nation  among  the  Arabians” 
(Winer,  i?.-  W.-B.  IL  a.  405 ;  Duncker,  Gesch.  dm 
Alterth .  L  a.  140  sq.).  The  Queen  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  visited  Solomon,  was  oertainly  the  reign¬ 
ing  one;  according  to  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  L  132, 
the  Sabreans  were  generally  governed  by  queens, 
but  this  has  no  historical  foundation.  Whether 
she  were  widowed  or  unmarried  is,  like  her  name, 
uncertain.  Her  fame  spread  with  and  through  that 
of  Solomon,  who  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  king 
throughout  the  East,  for  even  the  Koran  mentions 
her  visit  to  Solomon  (Sur.  27),  and  there  are  many 
legends  about  it  among  the  Arabians  and  Abyss  in- 
ians.  The  former  name  her  Balkis,  and  the  latter 
Maqueda,  and  even  say  that  she  had  a  son  by  Sol¬ 
omon,  named  Menihelek  (or  Melimelek),*  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Abyssinian  kings  (Comp.  Winer). 
These  fables  of  after-times  need  no  refutation. 

The  words  rrjrp  i  which  are  wanting  in  Chron., 

are  by  no  means  unsuitable  or  superfluous  (Mo¬ 
vers);  they  exist  in  all  the  old  translations,  but 
have  been  very  differently  understood.  Propter 
nomen  Jeh.  (Le  Clerc)  is  least  like  it;  neither  is  De 
Wette  right:  to  Jehovah’s  honor;  nor  this,  “the 
fame  of  what  Solomon  had  become  by  Jehovah’s  fa¬ 
vor  ”  (Gesenius) ;  nor,  the  fame  “that  Solomon  had 
acquired  through  the  glory  of  his  God”  (Ewald); 
nor  yet,  “  which  he  had  attained,  by  Jehovah  glo¬ 
rifying  himself  so  in  him  ”  (W eil).  The  expression 

involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  rn,T  wb  chap*  hi 

2;  v.  17,  19;  viii.  17,  18,  19,  20,  44,  48;  2  Sam. 
vii.  13.  The  house  built  to  Jehovah’s  name  was 
the  first  and  principal  reason  of  Solomon’s  fame ; 
and  -was  what  the  Queen  had  chiefly  heard  of,  in 
which  she  had  seen,  like  Hiram,  an  evidence  of 
wisdom.  This  she  desired  to  prove  for  herself. 

To  prove  him  with  hard  questions.  To 
clothe  wisdom  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  which  were 
often  dark  and  enigmatical  on  account  of  their  bre¬ 
vity,  is  a  primitive  custom  of  the  East,  especially 
among  the  Arabians,  who  are  very  rich  in  proverbs ; 
the  collection  of  the  Meidani,  for  instance,  which 
contains  6,000  proverbs,  and  the  Makarni  of  the 
Hariri  show  this.  Chap.  iv.  32  says  that  3,000  are 
by  Solomon ;  and  those  in  his  name,  that  are  now 
extant,  include  many  that  are  enigmatical.  We  do 
not  mean  enigmas  in  the  sense  of  those  that  used 
to  be  propounded  at  meals  or  otherwise  (cf.  Ro- 
senm  Oiler  A.  u.  N.  Morgentand  with  Judges  xiv. 
12);  the  Queen  did  not  want  any  trial  of  skill  in 
enigmas  with  Solomon,  but  wished  to  propound 

th«  meefal  account  of  the  1«r«ndt,  In  Stanley's 
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important  and  difficult  questions  to  him.  Solomon 
did  not  fail  in  a  single  answer  (Tan  w.  3  is  solv¬ 
ing  riddles  in  Jud.  xiv.  19,  and  interpreting  dreams 
in  Gen.  xll  24;  Dan.  v.  12). 

Vera.  4-8.  And  when  the  Queen  had  seen 
all  Solomon’s  wisdom.  Solomon’s  wisdom  was 
shown,  not  only  in  his  answers  and  discourses 
(ver.  3),  but  in  all  his  arrangements,  in  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  court,  and  manner  of  his  govern¬ 
ment;  whithersoever  the  Queen  looked,  she  beheld 
evidence  of  his  wonderful  gifts  and  powers  of 
thought  The  “  house  ”  is  not  the  Temple,  but  the 
royal  palace,  as  the  following  words  concerning  the 
oourt-appointments  show.  “  The  meal  of  his  table  ” 
is  the  royal  table,  the  splendor  of  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  described.  The  sitting  of  his  servants ,  and  the 
attendance  of  his  ministers ,  means  “  the  civil  officers 
who  sat  at  the  royal  table,  and  the  servants,  among 
whom  were  the  “  cup-bearers  ”  in  attendance  upon 
them  (Bertheau).  These  three  descriptions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  localities,  with  the  ministers’ 
seats,  the  place  where  the  servants  stood,  nor  the 
preparations  for  the  cup-bearing  (Weil);  nor  the 
order  of  the  offices,  and  the  rooms  of  the  lower 
servants  (Thenius) ;  for  the  parallel  passage  in  2 

Chron.  ix.  4  shows  that  VjJPD  are  persons.  It  is 
more  doubtful  how  we  are  to  understand  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  »  Ac. ;  Chron.  has  in¬ 

stead.  All  the  translations  give  for  both  passages : 
“  and  the  burnt-offerings,  which  he  offered  in  Je¬ 
hovah’s  house ;  ”  this  would  mean  the  solemn  and 
magnificent  rites  of  the  Temple  worship.  But  it 
would  not  agree  with  the  description  just  preceding, 
of  the  royal  table  and  court  appointments,  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  cup-bearers;  and  above  all,  the  splendid 
Temple  building  would  have  deserved  mention ;  it 
would  be  necessary,  too,  to  alter  the  text  in  l?oth 

places ;  and  V&JTI  should  be  read,  yet  we  have 

no  grounds  for  doing  this.  If  this  were  the  right 
reading,  tho  Chronicler,  who  was  so  partial  to  the 
details  concerning  the  worship,  would  not  have 

taken  instead.  Most  modern  translators 

(Kefi,  Winer,  Ewald),  therefore,  give  ascent  for 
meaning  the  particular  ascent  of  steps 
that  led  from  the  palace  to  the  Temple  ;  and  n£y 

Ezek.  xl.  26  has  the  same  signification.  This  ascent 
of  steps  belonged  to  the  palace,  and  very  likely 
struck  the  eye,  as  it  is  here  expressly  mentioned ; 
it  also  appears  from  2  Kings  xvi.  1 8  that  the  king 
had  a  peculiar  entrance  of  that  kind  to  the  Temple. 
The  concluding  words  of  ver.  6  are  literally,  and 
there  was  no  more  breath  in  her;  as  the  breath 
goes  in  terror  (Josh.  ii.  11;  v.  1),  so  it  also  goes  in 
cases  of  extreme  astonishment. 

Vers.  9,  10.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  these  words  that  the 
Queen  had  formally  confessed  the  One  God  of  Is¬ 
rael,  but  rather  that  it  meant  what  we  have  already 
remarked  of  a  similar  expression  of  Hiram,  chap, 
v.  7.  What  she  saw  and  heard  excited  her  wonder 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  to  her  directly  im¬ 
parted  by  the  God  Solomon  adored,  and  for  whom 
she  became  filled  with  reverence.  The  presents 
which  the  Queen,  according  to  custom,  made,  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  articles  in  which  her  land  most 
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abounded,  and  for  which  it  was  most  famous.  The 
spices  were  principally  the  famous  Arabian  balm, 
which  was  largely  exported ;  according  to  J osephus 
(Ant  8,  6,  6)  the  balm-shrub  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Winer,  R .-  W.-R 

I.  a.  132). 

Vers.  1 1-13.  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram, 
Ac.  The  mention  of  the  costly  presents  leads  the 
author  to  the  remark,  vers.  11  and  12,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  parenthesis,  that  such  articles  of 
luxury  were  introduced  in  abundance  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  commerce ;  and  the  (fragrant!  spices  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  equally  great  quantities  of  san¬ 
dal-wood  that  Solomon  received  through  Hiram’s 
ships.  This  wood,  which  is  indigenous  to  India, 
“  was  highly  prized  throughout  the  East  for  its  fra¬ 
grance,  and  partly  was  carved  into  images,  partly 
used  for  fine  utensils,  and  partly  used  for  incense- 
burning”  (Winer,  IL  s.  379).  "TJJDp  (ver.  12)  only 

occurs  here,  and  its  meaning  is  not  quite  ces- 
tain.  The  root  "tyD  means,  to  support,  make  sure. 

Thcnius  calls  it  “  supports  of  the  resting,”  i. 
seats  made  by  Solomon  on  the  walls  of  a  palace  or 
Temple  room;  but  we  do  not  find  the  slightest 
mention  of  such  a  Temple  room  anywhere.  As 

Chrou.  has  nfepD  (from  \hp,  to  prepare  the  way, 

Ps.  Ixviii. ;  v.)  instead  of  our  word,  Bertheau 
thinks  that  tyo  like  *iy¥  is  to  advance,  so  that 
both  expressions  really  denote  the  same  thing;  i 
«..  the  “  way  of  entrance,  ascent.”  Jarchi  gives 
“7^00  hy  ilDYl  e">  wainscoting  on  the  floor 
(tessellated  pavements) ;  and  this  seems  the  best. 
The  translation,  steps  with  banisters  (Keil),  has  no 

authority.  1133  and  ^>33  must  be  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  with  sounding-boards;  they  are  mentioned 
together  in  Ps.  lxxi.  22;  cviiL  3;  cl.  3;  we  know 
nothing  certain  of  their  natures.  Which  Solomon 
gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty  (ver.  13),  i  a,  besides 
the  things  he  presented  her  with  according  to  the 
custom  of  kings,  he  gave  her  everything  else  she 
desired.  We  can  scarcely  think  this  included,  as 
the  oilier  translators  think,  any  literary  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Ethiopian 
Christians  “concluded  rightly  from  these  words 
that  their  Queen  had  a  son  by  Solomon  ”  (Ber¬ 
theau). 

HISTORICAL  AND  BTHIOAL. 

1.  The  section  before  us  does  not,  by  any  means, 
contain  a  story  accidentally  and  arbitrarily  inserted 
hero,  which,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  might  be 
left  out  without  doing  harm,  because  it  does  not 
boar  upon  the  history  of  the  Israelite  kings.  How 
high  the  significance  which  has  always  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  event  recorded  is,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  remembrance  of  it  has  been  preserved 
outside  of  Palestine  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that 
two  ancient  peoples,  the  Arabians  and  Abyssiniana, 
revered  the  Queen  of  Sheba  as  the  mother  of  their 
line  of  kings ;  the  Abyssinian  tradition  making  the 

she  bore  to  Solomon  the  founder  of  the  ancient J 
Ethiopian  kingdom.  And  when  the  Lord,  from 
out  tlrn  treasure  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
chooses  this  narrative,  and  presents  it  for  the 
shaming  of  his  contemporaries,  this  presupposes 
tint  it  was  known  to  and  specially  esteemed  by  all 
Diner  nations  It  is,  therefore,  something  more  j 


than  an  ordinary  visit  of  royal  etiquette.  Sabma 
was  reckoned  to  he  the  richest,  most  highly  favored 
and  glorious  land  in  the  ancient  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  given  the  unique  name  of  “  The  Happy." 
Agatharchides  names  the  Sabaeans  yhog  iravroiag 
Kipurv  evdaipovlag.  Now  when  the  Queen  came 
with  a  splendid  retinue  to  visit  this  distant  land- 
and  from  no  political  design,  but  merely  to  see  and 
hear  the  famous  king ;  and  when  she,  the  sovereign 
of  the  most  fortunate  country  in  the  world,  declared 
that  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  exceeded  all  her 
expectations ;  this  surely  was  the  greatest  homage 
Solomon  could  have  met,  homage  that  no  king  had 
ever  yet  received ;  and  the  result  was  that  Solomon 
was  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  a  wise,  great,  and 
happy  king,  throughout  the  Eastern  world.  The 
visit  of  the  Queen  ofSheba  marks,  then,  the  splendor 
and  climax  of  the  Old  Testament  Kingdom,  and 
marks  an  essential  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
covenant  as  well  as  of  Solomon.  Tliis  story  is 
therefore  in  its  right  place,  following,  as  it  does, 
the  account  of  the  great  and  glorious  works  Solo¬ 
mon  made  for  his  country  and  which  acquired  for 
him  so  much  fame. 

2.  The  context  explains  the  kind  of  “  wisdom  ”  that 
'the  Queen  sought  and  found  in  Solomon.  It  was  not 

much  learning;  neither  were  the  “riddles”  that 
Solomon  solved  metaphysical  problems,  nor  mere 
conversation  and  play  of  wit.  Besides  the  answers 
he  gave  to  her  questions,  his  works,  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  arrangements  convinced  the  Queen  of 
his  great  wisdom,  in  which  she  recognized  the 
working  of  a  peculiar  power  and  grace  imparted 
by  God.  It  was  also  a  practical  or  life-wisdom, 
such  as  Solomon  himself  describes,  “a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  length  of  days  is 
in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor.  The  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared 
unto  her,”  Prov.  iii.  14-18.  But  this  wisdom  rests 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God  (comp.  ver.  1  and  Prov.  iL  4-6),  and  the  whole 
reign  of  Solomon  is  the  result  of  the  same  (see 
Historical  and  Ethical  on  chap.  iv.  29).  “  O !  happy 
time,  when  mighty  princes  visited  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  their  lands,  made  tranquil  by  a  holy  fear 
of  God,  so  to  vie  with  each  other  in  wisdom  and 
what  is  still  better,  the  search  after  wisdom" 
(Ewald). 

3.  When  the  Lord  says  in  Matt  xii.  42  and  Luke 
xi.  81 :  “The  Queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con¬ 
demn  it ;  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,”  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  prophetical  and  typical  meaning  of  our 
narrative,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Solomon.  It  is  said  in  the  prophetical 
descriptions  of  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  Messiah, 
“the  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  (Meroe)  shall  offer 
gifts ;  yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him ; 
all  nations  shall  serve  him  ”  (Ps.  lxxii.  10,  11);  and 
“  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  incense,  and  they  shall  show  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord”  (IsaL  lx.  6).  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  came  from  far,  out  of  the  happiest 
country  of  the  world,  to  Solomon,  brought  him 
presents,  and  received  all  she  wished  from  him,  is 
a  type  of  the  kings  who  with  their  poople  shall 
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come  from  far  and  near  to  the  everlasting  Prince  I 
of  peace,  the  King  of  kings,  and  shall  do  him  hom¬ 
age.  Her  visit  is  an  historical  prophecy  of  the  true 
and  eternal  kingdom  of  peace.  It  is  just  this  pro¬ 
phetical  and  typical  character  of  the  story  that 
gives  such  emphasis  to  our  Lord’s  reproof  of  the 
hardened  Israelites  of  His  time. 

HOIOLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yers.  1-13.  The  queen  of  Sheba  comes  to  Solo¬ 
mon.  (a)  She  comes  in  order  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
8olomon.  (b)  She  finds  more  than  she  expected,  (c) 
She  worships  and  praises  the  Lord  for  what  she  has 
seen  and  heard,  (d)  She  returns  home  in  peace,  with 
rich  gifts. — Solomon  receiving  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
a  type  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxii.  42).  (a)  He  did  not  re¬ 
ject  her  who  sought  him,  but  raised  her  up  (John 
vi.  37).  (b)  He  solved  her  questions,  and  showed 
her  his  glory  (John  L  9,  14;  xxii.  46;  vi.  68).  (c)  He 
accepted  her  gifts,  and  gave  her  much  more  in  re¬ 
turn,  even  all  that  she  desired  and  requested. 
(John  x.  11,  28;  xvi.  24;  iv.  13  sq.).  Yers.  1-3. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  had  everything  that  pertains 
to  temporal  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  high  rank, 
power  and  honor,  health  and  wealth;  but  all  these 
satisfied  not  her  soul;  she  sought  the  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  life,  and  when  she  heard  of  Solomon, 
and  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  she  spared  no  expense 
or  trouble,  neither  regarded  the  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  longing 
of  her  soul  for  the  word  of  life.  She  said  not : 
I  am  rich,  and  have  an  abundance,  and  need  noth¬ 
ing;  but  she  felt  that  she  still  needed  the  highest 
and  the  best  How  superior  is  this  heathen  wo¬ 
man  to  so  many  Christians,  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  all  possible  things,  but  never  after  a 
knowledge  of  truth  and  wisdom,  after  the 
word  of  life.  We  do  not  need  to  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  to  find  him  who  is  greater  than 
Solomon,  for  he  has  promised :  M I  am  with 
you  forever,  until  the  end  of  the  world,”  and  can 
be  found  everywhere,  if  men  seek  him  earnestly. — 
God  is  not  without  a  witness  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen,  whereby  they  may  feel  and  recognize  Him, 
for  He  wills  that  all  men  shall  be  aided  to  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  same  God  who 
gave  Solomon  the  wise  heart  for  which  he  prayed, 
revealed  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  heathen 
queen  what  she  most  desired. — Ver.  3.  One  re¬ 
ceives  with  readiness  and  alacrity  the  soul  which 
longs  after  the  truth  of  God ;  such  souls  faithfully 
apply  the  same,  they  do  not  weary — and  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  God  unto  salvation  is  not  withheld  from 
them  (Acts  xx.  27,  and  James  v.  19-20). 

Vers.  4-9.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  when  she  beheld  the  works  of  Solomon, 
(a)  It  is  true  ...  I  would  not  believe  it  until  I, 
Ac.,  vers.  6,  7  (John  x.  35,  38;  xiv.  11).  ( b )  Thy 
wisdom  has  exceeded,  Ac.,  ver.  7  (John  vi.  68  sq.). 
(c)  Happy  are  thy  men,  Ac.,  ver.  8  (Luke  x.  23).  (of) 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  Aa,  ver.  9  (Eph  i.  3). — Ver. 
1  Words  must  be  followed  by  works  ;  the  behold¬ 
ing  with  her  own  eyes,  and  her  very  own  experi¬ 
ence,  must  be  added  to  the  rumors  she  has  heard. 
Nathaniel,  when  he  hearer  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,* 
spoke  doubtingly  at  first:  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?  But  when  he  came  and 
law  he  joyfully  exclaimed:  Thou  art  the  Son  of 


God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel  (John  i.  45-49). 
— Ver.  5.  Great  palaces,  brilliant  arrangements, 
Ac.,  are  objects  worthy  of  real  admiration  if  they 
are  not  evidently  mere  works  to  gratify  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  but  rather  proofs  of 
wisdom,  of  spiritual  elevation,  and  of  love  of  art. 
— Ver.  7.  As  in  order  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  visible  things  we  must  see  them  with  our  own 
eyes — so  also  with  invisible  and  divine  tilings : 
rightly  to  recognize  them  as  such,  we  must  feel 
and  taste  their  strength  in  our  own  hearts,  and  not 
merely  hear  of  them  from  others  (1  Pet.  ii.  3 ;  Ps. 
xxxiv.  9). — Ver.  8.  Not  because  of  their  fine  clothes, 
of  their  high  position,  of  their  splendid  possessions, 
did  the  Queen  regard  the  people  and  the  servants 
of  Solomon  as  blessed  and  happy,  but  because 
they  could  always  listen  to  his  wisdom.  How 
much  the  more  are  those  to  be  esteemed  blessed, 
who,  sitting  at  His  feet,  who  Himself  contains  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  can 
hear  the  word  of  everlasting  life  from  His  mouth 
(Luke  x.  23  sq).  Ver.  9.  It  is  proof  of  a  good 
and  noble  heart,  when  a  man  gives  thanks  to  God 
for  the  gifts  which  he  bestows  upon  other  men. 
Cramer  :  Upon  the  land  which  God  will  bless  He 
bestows  good  and  wise  rulers ;  but  if  He  will  to 
punish  a  country,  he  does  the  opposite  (Is.  iil  4; 
Ec.  x.  16,  17).  If  the  Queen,  in  God's  gift  of  a 
Solomon  to  Israel,  recognized  a  singular  proof  of 
God’s  love  to  this  nation,  and  exclaimed :  Blessed 
be,  Ac.,  how  can  we  thank  and  praise  God  enough  for 
the  love  which  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  to  save  ub  from  utter  darkness,  and  to  place 
ns  in  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  (Cor.  i.  13; 
Eph.  i.  3). — Osiander  :  Rulers  are  given  their  high 
position  by  God,  not  simply  to  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life,  and  to  see  good  days,  but  to  administer 
justice  to  their  subjects,  and  care  for  their  tempo¬ 
ral  and  eternal  welfare. 

Vers.  10-13.  The  interchange  of  gifts  between 
the  Queen  and  Solomon,  (a)  The  Queen  is  not 
content  with  words  of  praise  and  thanks  ;  she  tes¬ 
tifies  her  gratitude  by  means  of  great  and  royal 
gifts.  Of  what  avail  is  all  mere  verbal  thanks  and 
praise,  if  the  life  be  devoid  of  lovely  deeds,  and  of 
cheerful  gilts,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God’s 
kingdom  ?  (5)  Solomon  needed  not  the  gifts ;  he 
had  more  than  she  could  give  him  (vers.  11,  12); 
he  gave  her  all  that  heart  could  desire.  What  are 
all  our  gifts  in  comparison  with  those  which  we 
receive  from  the  Lord, — those  which  are  immeas¬ 
urably  beyond  what  we  ask  and  seek  (Eph.  iii. 
20),  and  where  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  (Acts  xx.  35)?  Vers.  11,  12.  As  God  be¬ 
stows  various  gifts  upon  individual  men,  so  He  also 
blesses  different  countries  with  varied  products, 
not  that  nations  should  covet  and  contest  the  same, 
but  that  they  should  serve  and  mutually  benefit 
each  other. — Ver.  13.  With  a  treasure  incompar¬ 
able  in  value  to  gold  and  jewels,  the  Queen  joy¬ 
fully  went  her  way,  like  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia. 

How  many  are  there  who  return  from  far  jour¬ 
neys  into  distant  lands,  rich  in  gold  and  substance, 
but  poor  in  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  They 
have  lost  more  than  they  have  won ;  the  Queen 
gained  more  than  she  lost. — The  generation  of  the 
present  day  in  comparison  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba;  its  satiety  and  indifference,  its  unbelief 
and  its  guilt  (Matt  xii.  42). 
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B. — The  Wealth,  Splendor ,  and  Power  of  Solomon'*  Kingdom. 

Chap.  X.  14-29  (2  Chbqn.  IX.  13-28). 

14  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Splomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred 

15  threescore  and  six  talents  of  gold,  beside  that  he  had  of  the  merchantmen,1 
and  of  the  traffick  of  the  spice  [omit  spice]  merchants,  and  of  all  the  kings  of 
Arabia,*  and  of  the  governors  of  the  country. 

16  And  king  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  [i.  e.  large  shields]  of  beaten 

17  gold;  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  went  to  one  target.  And  he  made  three 
hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold;  three  pound  [manebs  *]  of  gold  went  to  one 
shield :  and  the  king  put  them  in  the  house  ef  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 

18  Moreover  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the 

19  best  gold.  The  throne  had  six  steps,  and  the  top  of  the  throne  was  round  be¬ 
hind  :  and  there  were  stays  [arms  4]  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the  seat,  and 

20  two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays  [arms].  And  twelve  lions  stood  there  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  upon  the  six  steps  :  there  was  not  the  like  made  in  any 
kingdom. 

21  And  all  king  Solomon’s  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
ther  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure*  gold ;  none  were  of  silver : 

22  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  For  the  king  had  at 
sea  a  navy*  of  Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram:  once  in  three  years  came  the 

23  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.*  So 
king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  for  wisdom. 

24  And  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom,  which  God  had 

25  put  in  his  heart.  And  they  brought  every  man  his  present,  vessels  of  silver, 
and  v.ssels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armor,*  and  spices,  horses,  and  mules, 
a  rate  year  by  year. 

26  And  Solomon  gathered  together  chariots  and  horsemen* :  and  he  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  whom  he  be- 

27  stowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  king 
made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  the  syca¬ 
more  [mulberry  trees  that  are  in  the  vale,  for  abundance. 

28  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn  [a  troop  “] : 

29  the  king’s  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  [troop]  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty :  and  so  for  all  the-  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the 
kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them  out  by  their  means. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  15.  [Dnrin  ,  on  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  expression,  see  Exeg.  Com.  The  versions  render  as  fol¬ 

lows:  Vnlg.,  the  men  who  were  over  the  tribute;  Sept,  the  tribute  of  those  subject;  Chald.,  the  wages  of  the  artisans; 
8yr.,  simply  from  the  artisans ;  and  so  the  Arab.  . 

1  Ver.  15.  [The  ancient  versions  generally  sustain  this  rendering.  The  Chald.  alone  has  M  kings  of 

auxiliary  or  allied  nations,"  which  must  be  wrong.  The  Heb.  word  is  used  Ex.  xiL  88,  Neh.  xiil.  8,  generally  of 
*  a  mixed  multitude  "  of  aliens  attaching  themselves  to  the  Israelites;  and  Jer.  xxy.  24,  specifically  of  the  mixed  raoes 
Of  Arabia  Deserts.  Hence  in  the  parallel  place  2  Chron.  lx.  14  we  have 

*  Ver.  17.  [The  Maneh=100  shekels.  T  • 

4  Ver.  19.  [The  Heb.  HVP  undoubtedly  means  arms,  and  Is  so  rendered  by  the  Syr.  The  Chald.  and  Arab,  give  the 
sense  of  the  A.  V.,  while  the  Vnlg.  and  Sept  render  literally,  hand*. 

*  Ver.  21.  [The  English  version  gives  without  donbt  the  true  sense  ;  so  the  Vnlg.,  Child.,  and  Syr.  The  word  "HAD 

Is  the  part,  pa t&  from  1 JD  to  stint  dose,  and  henoe  the  Sept  version  xpvcn?  <rvyx«xAcvpA’a.  7 

*  Ver.  22.  [The  Sept  and  Chald.adopt  the  single  instead  of  the  collective  meaning  of  OK  and  render  “  a  ship." 

1  Ver.  22.  [The  other  ancient  versions  (except  that  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  has  sUphante  instead  of  Ivory)  ooneur  In  tae 
•enae  of  these  wonts  given  In  the  English  version ;  but  the  Vat  Sept  has  instead  A i$mr  ropwrmv  mu  nAiicfwv,  stones 
out  and  graved.  The  Vat  Sept  also  here  Inserts  the  passage  omitted  in  Chap.  lx. 

*  Ver,  26.  [The  Sept  render  (= armour)  by  max njr,  oil  of  myrrh. 
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•  Ver.  26.  [The  Vat.  Sept,  omits  the  first  clause  of  rer  Sfi,  and  both  reoensions  add  to  the  Terse  the  first  part  of  It. 
IL  Also  Instead  of  1,400  ehsrfots  they  read  4,000  (Alex.  40,000)  mares. 

*•  Ver.  27.  evxetuvet,  the  mulberry-tree*  mow  van,  but  anciently  very  common  In  the  low- 

wads  of  Palestine. 

11  Yer.  28.  [On  the  meantnsr  of  TOpD ,  here  translated  M  linen  yarn-**  see  Sxeg.  Com.  The  Sept  and  Yalx.  hare 
take a  it  as  a  proper  name.— P.  G.]  v ;  ’ 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vera.  14-15.  Now  the  weight  of  gold, 

Ac.  The  666  talents  have  been  very  differently 
computed.  According  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  25  there  are 
3.000  shekels  in  one  talent,  but  Thenius  reckons 
the  shekel  at  10  Thalers,  so  that  the  whole  sum 
would  amount  to  “  nearly  20  millions  of  Thalers  in 
gold.”  Keil,  who  had  formerly  reckoned  it  at  1,900,- 
875  Marks,  calculates  it  now  at  “over  17  millions 
of  Thalers,”  which  plainly  is  too  high.  According 
to  this,  the  golden  crown  which  David  took  from 
the  head  of  the  Ammonite  king,  and  which 
weighed  a  talent,  not  reckoning  the  precious 
stones  in  it  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  must  have  weighed 
83$  Dresden  pounds,  and  a  talent  was  about 
30,000  Thalers,  which  is  simply  impossible.  We 
prefer  to  reckon  the  talent  at  2,618  Thalers*  at 
present,  as  Winer  {R.-W.-B.  II.  s.  562)  and 
Bunsen  ( Bibelwerk  I.  EiriL  s.  377) think;  this  makes 
666  talents  equal  to  1,743,588  Thalers,  a  still 
considerable  hum.  We  cannot  see  why  the  num¬ 
ber  666  should  be  an  “  invented  ”  one,  in  which 
tradition  betrays  itself  (Thenius).  There  is,  in  any 
event,  no  allusion  in  Rev.  xiiL  18  to  this  passage, 
and  this  number  has  no  particular  signification  any¬ 
where  else.  It  only  expresses  the  simple  sum  of 
the  various  receipts.  In  one  year ,  i.  e.,  per  annos 
singulos  (Vulgate);  this  suits  our  calculation  very 
well,  but  not  the  20,000,000  Thalers  [or  $15,000,- 
000].  Keil,  without  any  reason,  doubts  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  translation,  in  which  all  old  trans¬ 
lators  have  agreed;  for  if,  as  he  supposes,  the 
freight  of  the  Ophir  fleet,  which  returned  only 
once  in  three  years,  brought  the  666  talents,  it 
must  mean  in  every  third  year.  The  666  talents 
were  the  regular  yearly  income;  but  we  must  not 
necessarily  suppose,  with  Thenius,  that  they  were 
“  the  income  of  taxes  laid  on  the  Israelites  them¬ 
selves  ;  ”  for  there  is  no  mention  anywhere  made 
of  a  yearly  income  tax.  Ver.  15  tells  of  other 
less  defined  additions  to  the  regular  revenue.  The 

Sopt.  renders  the  difficult  expression  D'lFin  'BOK 

by  (ftspic)  rCrv  $6puv  ruv  iiroreTayptvojv ;  it  appears 
also  to  have  read  differently.  Thenius  therefore 

conjectures  it  to  be  ,  and  trans¬ 

lates:  “  from  the  contributions  of  the  subjugated 
but  in  opposition  to  this,  Bertheau  remarks  rightly, 
u  QTTin  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  poy  (Zypia)  can 
Scarcely  mean  a  tribute  laid  on  the  conquered 
lands  in  David’s  time,  and  as  such  raised  by  Solo¬ 
mon.”  The  expression  is  generally  understood 

to  mean  travelling  tradespeople,  and  as  > 

L  merchants,  follows,  the  latter  “merchants” 
must  mean  u  the  pedlers  or  inferior  shop-keepers  ” 
(Keil).  But  this  distinction  is  destitute  of  proof.  The 

•  If  we  reckon  the  Thaler  at  75  cents,  10  Thalers,  of 
eoane,  are  $7.50,  and  20  millions  of  Thalers  are  $151,000,000. 
And  taking  the  author's  estimate  of  values,  i.  supposing 
the  talent  to  be  equal  to  2,618  Thalers,  the  600  talents  in  the 
tan  would  be  equal  to  $1,806,601.— B.  H. 


word  TOH  is  never  used  for  trading ;  DHJnn  in  Hum. 

xiv.  6  (xiii.  16,  17)  means  the  men  that  Moaes  sent 
ont  to  view  and  report  upon  (he  land.  The  Vulgate 
translates  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  ix.  14; 
legati  dwersarum  gentium.  So  also  Bertheau,  “the 
ambassadors  ”  by  whom  the  presents  of  other  kings 
were  brought.  It  is  impossible  to  asoertain  the 
exact  income  Solomon  received  from  the  tragic  of 
the  merchants;  but  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
a  regular  commercial  tax  (Thenius),  and  custom 
duties  are  still  less  to  be  supposed.  The  kings 
TTJjn  are  not  “kings  of  the  mixed  tribes”  (Keil), 

hut  could  only  have  been  Arabian  tributary  kings, 
who  were  subject  to  Solomon ;  probably  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  desert  Arabia,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of 
it,  which  joined  the  Israelitish  territory  (Thenius). 
Cf.  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Kzek.  xxx.  5.  The  governors  are 
no  doubt  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  chap.  iv. 
7-19.  The  revenue-sources  named  in  ver.  15  were 
plainly  not  gold,  but  in  various  kinds  of  produce. 

Vers.  16,  17.  And  king  Solomon  made  two 
hundred  targets,  Ac.  is  the  large  square 

shield,  rounded  down  upon  its  length,  covering  the 
whole  body.  It  was  usually  made  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  but  these  were  overlaid  with  gold. 
gD  is  a  smaller  shield,  either  quite  round  or  oval, 

also  of  wood  or  leather  covered  with  gold.  The 
latter  was  ,  *•  «.,  not :  mixed  with  another 

metal,  nor  pure ;  but :  stretched,  hammered  broad. 
The  word  shekel  is  left  out  in  giving  the  weight, 
as  often  happens  (Gen.  x.  16;  xxiv.  22;  xxxvii. 
28).  The  600  shekels  for  each  large  shield  should 
come  to  623$  Thalers  [$392-3].  If  a  talent  is  reck¬ 
oned  at  3,000  shekels,  and  the  talent  be  equal  to 
2,618  Thalers  [see  note  above],  the  3  pounds  for 
each  smaller  shield  would  be  261$  Thalers,  as  3 
pounds  are =300  shekels,  according  to  2  Chron.  ix. 
16.  This  calculation  appears  faT  more  probable 
than  that  17$  pounds  of  gold,  worth  6,000  Thalers, 
were  used  for  each  shield  [Thenius) ;  or  that  the 
gold-plating  of  a  large  shield  did  not  weigh  quite 
9  pounds,  and  that  of  a  small  one  nearly  4$  pounds 
(Keil).  These  shields  were  borne,  as  chap.  xiv.  27 
tells  us,  by  the  body-guard;  but  were  used  prob¬ 
ably  only  on  special  occasions,  for  they  were 
more  for  show  than  for  ordinary  use,  and  served 
also  to  adorn  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(for  which  see  above  in  chap,  vil  *2).  Golden 
shields  are  also  mentioned  in  1  Macc.  vi.  39,  and 
were  used  also  by  the  Carthaginians  (Plin.  Hist 
Nat.,  xxxv.  4). 

Vers.  18-20.  Moreover,  the  king  made  a 
great  throne,  Ac.  The  throne  was  not  entirely 
made  of  ivory,  any  more  than  the  palaces  men* 
tioned  in  chap.  xxii.  39 ;  Ps.  xiv.  9 ;  Amos  iii.  15, 
but  was  only  inlaid  with  it,  decorated.  The  wood 
of  which  it  was  made  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
between,  ivory  was  inserted.  2  Chron.  ix.  17  gives 

"linD  ,  pure,  for  ]md  ,  i.  «.,  purified.  Round  be¬ 
hind  can  scarcely  be  that  “it  had  an  arched  or 
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rounded  back”  (Keil) ;  or,  11  it  terminated  in  a 
round  crown  ”  (Ewald),  but  means  rather  that  “  it 
had  a  round  covering  attached  to  the  back 11  (The- 
nius).  Most  probably  the  lions  as  well  as  the 
throne  itself  to  which  they  belonged  were  made  of 
wood  overlaid  with  gold,  as  images  of  gods  were 
made  (Jer.  x.  3  sq.)  There  was  not  a  “  lion  on 
each  of  the  arms  ”  of  the  throne  (Ewald),  but  on 

each  side  of  it  (^Vtf) ;  the  twelve  others  stood  on 

the  six  steps  leading  to  the  throne,  each  one  facing 
another.  The  remark,  there  was  dot  the  like  made, 
Ac.,  has  reference  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work 
as  well  as  its  costliness ;  the  statues  were  at  least 
as  large  as  life.  u  On  the  ancient  Assyrian  monu¬ 
ments  there  are  representations  of  high  chairs  with 
arms  and  backs,  also  such,  the  backs  of  which  were 
supported  by  figures  of  animals  (cf  Layard,  Ni¬ 
neveh,  s.  344  sq.),  but  none  of  these  chairs  are  like 
that  of  Solomon.  Later  ages  only  can  produce 
more  splendid  thrones.  Cf.  RosenmUller,  Aiks 
und  Ncues  Morgenland,  IIL  s.  176  sq”  (Keil). 

Ver.  21.  And  all  king  Solomon’s  drinking 
vessels,  Ac.  The  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Solomon’s  time  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  least  exaggerated  when  we  compare 
those  of  other  aucient  writers  about  the  amouut  of 
precious  metal  in  the  ancient  East.  Sardanapalus, 
for  instance,  had,  when  Nineveh  was  besieged,  150 
golden  bedsteads,  150  golden  tables,  a  million  tal¬ 
ents  of  gold,  ten  times  as  much  silver,  and  3,000 
talents  had  been  previously  dividod  by  him  among 
his  sons  (Ktesias  by  Athemeus,  xii.  p.  529).  No 
less  than  7,170  talents  of  gold  were  used  for  the 
statues  and  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  in  Baby¬ 
lon  (Munter,  Rel  (ler  BabyL,  #.51,  where  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  ancients  tliat  refer  to  it  are  given). 
Alexander’s  pillage  of  Ecbatana  was  valued  at 
120,000  talents  of  gold  (Diodor.  SicuL  Bibl.  17). 
Cyrus’  pillage  was  34,000  pounds  of  gold  and  500,- 
000  pouuds  of  silver,  besides  an  immense  number 
of  golden  vessels  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxvii.  3 ;  cf. 
Symbol  des  Mos.  Kult.  1.  s.  269  sqA 

Ver.  22.  For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy 

of  Tharshish,  Ac.  ,  the  ancient  Phoeni¬ 

cian  emporium,  Tartessus,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  in  south-western  Spain ;  it  is 
described  us  lying  in  a  district  which  was  rich  in 
silver.  Its  situation  has  been  much  disputed,  but 
the  above  may  bo  taken  as  the  correct  account  (see 
the  opiuions  in  Winer,  E.-W.-B.  II.#.  603).  (Cf. 
Ezek.  xxxviil  13;  Jer.  x.  9;  IsaL  xxiil  10.)  That, 

however,  does  not  here  denote  ships 

going  to  Tharshish,  is  evident  from  the  passage,  1 
Kings  xxiu  48,  “  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Thar¬ 
shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (£.  to  fetch  gold) ; 
but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships  were  broken  at 
Ezion-geber  (i.  e.t  on  the  Arabian  gulf).”  Where¬ 
soever  we  may  look  for  Ophir,  it  was  certainly  not 
in  Spain,  as  every  one  knows,  but  in  the  East,  that 
is,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ships  that  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Hiram  had  built  (chap.  ix.  28)  in  Ezion- 
geber  were  also  destined  to  go  to  Ophir,  therefore 
Could  not  possibly  have  been  intended  for  a  voyage 
to  Spain  (which  was  reached  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea),  because  the  way  around  South  Africa  was 
then  unknown.  The  productions,  too,  which  ver. 
32  tells  us  the  Tharshish  ships  brought,  show  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  the  voyage  was  not  to  Tharshish, 


for  though  there  was  plenty  of  silver  in  Tharshish, 
in  Spain,  there  was  no  gold,  and  very  few  apes  or 
peacocks,  and  but  little  ivory.  Keil  now  admits 
this,  though  he  once  held  the  far-fetched  idea  that 
Jehoshaphat  brought  the  ships  built  at  Ezion-geber 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  transported  also  over 
land,  to  sail  thence  to  Spain.  The  ships  with  which 
the  Phcenicians  used  to  go  to  the  distant  Tharshish 
were  very  large  and  strong,  perhaps  the  largest 
trading  vessels ;  and  as  large  ships  now  tliat  go  far 
are  named  after  the  lands  they  sail  to,  foe  instance 
East-Indiamen,  Greenlanders,  so  in  Solomon’s  time 
or  that  of  our  author,  the  Phoenicians  called  large 
trading  vessels  Tharshish  ships ;  it  had  become  a 
regular  name,  as  tho  following  passages  show : 
Isai.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  8.  Taking  everything  into 
the  account  then,  we  can  regard  the  formula :  ships 
went  to  Tarshisli  (2  Chron.  ix.  21)  as  only  a  mis¬ 
taken  interpretation  of  the  expression :  Tharshish. 
fleet — a  mistake  that  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  at 
thq  time  Chronicles  was  written  the  voyages  of 
Tyrians  as  well  as  of  Israelites  to  Ophir  and 
Tharshish  had  long  ceased,  and  the  geographical 
position  of  both  places  was  forgotten  by  the  Jews 
(Keil).  Though  the  passage  under  considera¬ 
tion  does  not  say  expressly  whither  the  Tharshish 
fleet  was  going,  chap.  ix.  28  and  xxil  49  show  that 
Ophir  must  have  been  its  destination.  But  much 
has  been  written  about  the  situation  of  Ophir  which 
lias  been  greatly,  and  is  still,  disputed  ( cf.  Winer, 
R.-  W.-B.  II.  #.  183  sq.;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  ou  the 
word).  This  much,  however,  has  been  settled  by 
recent  researches,  that  wo  are  to  look  for  it  either 
in  India  or  in  South  Arabia.  In  support  of  India 
the  products  named  in  ver.  22,  and  which  are  in¬ 
digenous  thereto,  have  been  urged,  and  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  ships  returned  only 
every  three  years,  which  suggests  a  groator  dis¬ 
tance  than  Southern  Arabia.  But  tho  chief  import, 
gold,  which  must  have  boen  plentiful  in  Ophir,  is 
not  found  on  the  Indian  coast,  but  is  met  with,  first, 
north  of  Cashmere.  South  Arabia,  on  tho  con¬ 
trary,  was  famed  for  its  abundance  of  gold,  and 
Asia  Miaor  imported  its  gold  cliiefly  thence.  The 
D»3n  »  rendered  peacocks  by  all  the  old  trans¬ 
lations,  seem  even  more  than  the  D'Bp  ,  <  apes, 

to  point  to  India,  for  they  originally  came  from 
there  (Oken,  Natwrgesch.  der  Vogel,  #.  625) ;  the  ivory 
too,  which  is  in  other  places  simply  expressed  by 

}g?  reminds  us  of  India.  But  as  Ophir  certainly 

cannot  mean  India,  we  decide,  with  Ewald  and 
Keil,  for  South  Arabia.  The  former  supposes  that 
Ophir,  situated  on  tho  south-eastern  coast  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  since  people  made  voyages  thence  to  India, 
included,  in  common  parlance,  this  latter  land,  just 
as  the  name  Havilah,  Gen.  x.  7,  29,  denoted  lands 
tliat  lay  still  farther  east  Probably  Solomon’s  and 
Hiram’s  ships  first  went  to  the  original  Ophir  itself 
(chap.  ix.  27),  but  later  larger  ships  went  farther, 
and  besides  the  gold  of  Ophir  brought  apes,  pea¬ 
cocks,  and  ivory,  i.  «.,  Indian  products  and  articles 
of  luxury.  We  may  also  suppose  that  there  was 
even  then  some  commerce  between  India  and  South 
Arabia,  and  that  Indian  products  reached  Ophir, 
whence  the  Ophir  voyagers  brought  them  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  This  is  much  more  probable  than  Keil’s  sup¬ 
position,  which  is  that  the  products  in  question 
were  African,  being  brought  over  to  Ophir  in  the 
trading  which  took  place  between  Arabia  and  the 
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opposite  coast  of  Ethiopia.  Though  there  was  a 
4*  species  of  tailed  ape  ”  in  Ethiopia,  there  were  no 
peacocks  and*  no  sandal- wood.  Thenius  very  un¬ 
necessarily  supposes  that  the  same  writer  who 
wrote  chap.  ix.  27  sq.  could  not  have  written  this  pas¬ 
sage,  because  each  passage  speaks  of  the  voyage 
to  Opkir  in  a  different  manner ;  whence  again  the 
compilatory  character  of  our  books  must  follow. 
The  first  account  is  of  the  first  voyage,  and  the 
second  account  of  the  later  and  more  extended  one. 

Vers.  23-27.  So  king  Solomon  exceeded, 
Ac.  From  vers.  23-29,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
evorytliing  that  was  to  be  said  of  the  glory  of 
Solomon  is  summed  up,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
tilings  not  yet  mentioned  are  added.  For  vers. 
23-24  cf.  chap.  iv.  29-34.  According  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  custom  in  the  East  all,  who  came  to  see  and 
hear  Solomon  brought  him  presents,  and  this  was 
repeated  44  year  by  year,”  so  highly  had  he  risen 
everywhere  in  consideration.  For  ver.  26  cf. 
chap.  iv.  26,  and  chap.  ix.  19.  In  ver.  27  silver 
only  is  mentioned  and  not  gold  (which  the  Sept, 
unjustifiably  adds  here  from  2  Chron.  i.  16),  be¬ 
cause  enough  had  been  said  already  about  gold. 
The  great  quantity  of  silver  does  not  necessarily 
show  that  there  was  a  silver  trade  with  Tharsliish 
which  was  rich  in  that  metal,  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  silver  in  Asia:  Sardanapalus  in  Nineveh 
(see  above  on  “ver.  21),  rich  as  he  was  in  gold,  had 
ten  times  as  much  silver,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  get  from  Spain.  The  cedar-wood  which 
came  from  Lebanon  was  as  plentiful  there  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  as  common  building  timber,  which  was 
taken  from  sycamores  (IsaL  ix.  10),  which  did  not 
grow  on  high  mountains  but  very  often  in  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Palestine  (Winer,  &-  W.-B.  II.  s.  62  sq.\ 
and  were  therefore  cheap  and  easy  to  be  had.  The 
mode  of  expression  is  hyperbolical  and  Oriental, 
and  cannot  be  taken  literally  any  more  than  chap, 
iv.  20. 

Vers.  2o,  29.  And  Solomon  had  horses 
brought,  Ac.  Verses  28  and  29  contain  supple¬ 
mentary  remarks  to  the  account  given  in  ver.  26 
of  Solomou’s  war-forces,  explaining  how  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  latter,  namely,  by  sending  special  mer¬ 
chants  to  trade  with  Egypt,  which  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses,  and  was  the  country  of  “  horses 
and  chariots”  (Ex.  xiv.  6  sq.]  xv.  1;  2  Kings 
xviii.  24 ;  Isai.  xxxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  4 ;  Deut.  xvii. 
16).  nipp,  which  occurs  twice  in  ver.  28,  is  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  but  it  can  only  mean  collection,  coUexio ,  mul¬ 
titude  (Gen.  i  9,  10;  Ex.  vii.  19;  Jer.  iii.  17).  If 
we  adhere  to  the  masoretio  punctuation  we  must 
render  it  as  Gesenius  does :  “-And  a  number  of  royal 
merchants  fetched  a  number  of  the  same  (horses) 
for  money;”  the  passage  would  thus  contain  “a 
kind  of  play  on  the  word,”  which  would  be  here 
without  design  or  meaning.  The  Sept,  and  the  V ul- 
gate  regard  rnpD  as  denoting  locality,  and  connect 
it  with  D'lVOD ;  the  departure  of  horses  from 
Egypt  and  from  Ooa  (£x  Qacovt  de  Goa);  but  neither 
die  Bible  nor  any  ancient  translator  mentions  a 
country  or  town  named  Coa  or  Cawe,  and  yet  as  a 
place  of  trade  it  could  not  have  been  insignificant 
or  unknown.  Thenius  arbitrarily  and  incorrectly 

changes  the  first  mp£  into  jnpriD  i  Thekoa,  some 

miles  from  Jerusalem,  was  not  a  trading  town  but 
a  small  place  situated  on  a  height  and  inhabited  by 
shepherds  (Winer,  s.  606).  The  translation  “re¬ 


mainder  ”  (or  surplusage)  (Ewald)  is  no  better  than 
that  given  by  some  Rabbins,  woven  texture.  The 
second  mpD  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  the  first ;  it  means  “  collection  ”  each  time,  t.  «., 
collection  of  horses,  and  the  passage  becomes  quite 
clear,  if,  leaving  the  m&Boretic  punctuation,  we  join 
the  first  mpD  to  the  preceding  words,  making  one 
sentence  of  them:  “Concerning  the  bringing  of 
horses  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  collection  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  king  made  a  collection  of  them  for  a 
certain  price.”  This  shows  that  the  horses  were 
not  brought  up  one  by  one,  but  in  droves  each  time. 
When  600  shekels  were  given  for  a  chariot  and 
160  for  a  horse,  the  first  price  of  course  included 
that  of  the  harness  for  two  horses  belonging  to  the 
chariot,  and  also  that  of  a  reserved  horse  (see  above 
on  chap.  iv.  26).  The  single  horses  at  150  shekels 
must  have  been  riding-horses.  We  cannot  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  this  price  in  our  money,  as  the 
value  of  the  shekel  is  not  fixed.  If,  like  Winer  and 
others,  we  compute  it  at  26  silver  groschen,  150 
shekels  would  be  equal  to  130  Thlr.  [$97.50] ;  Keil 
agrees  with  this,  but  formerly  thought,  with  others, 
that  it  only  amounted  to  65  or  66  Thlr. ;  Thenius 
gives  it  at  100  Thlr.  The  traders  were  called  “  king's 
merchants ,”  not  because  they  had  to  give  an  account 
of  their  dealings  to  the  king  (Bertheau)  but  44  be¬ 
cause  they  traded  for  the  king”  (Keil);  as  such 
they  were  respected,  and  distant  kings  employed 
them  in  procuring^orses.  The  Ilittites  are  not  the 
same  as  those  named  in  chap.  ix.  20,  but  were  an 
independent  tribe,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sjnria,  as  2  Kings  vii.  6  mentions  them  as  in  alliance 
with  the  Syrians. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  section  before  us  the  delineation  of  Sol¬ 
omon's  glory  reaches  its  climax.  No  other  king’s 
reign  is  treated  at  such  length  in  our  books  as  that 
of  Solomon,  which  alone  occupies  1 1  chapters.  But 
this  whole  historical  representation  has  the  same  end 
in  view  that  this  section,  referring  to  the  promise, 
chap.  iii.  13,  expresses  in  the  words :  “  King  Solo¬ 
mon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches 
and  for  wisdom,”  t.  all  conceivable  greatness, 
might,  riches,  dignity, fame,  and  splendor  were  united 
to  such  a  degree  in  Solomon  (which  never  happened 
to  any  king  before  or  after),  that  he  was  looked  on  as 
the  very  ideal  of  a  king  throughout  the  East ;  and  his 
44  glory  ”  became  proverbial  (Matt  vi.  29 ;  Luke  xii, 
26).  The  reason  that  this  glory,  which  here  reaches 
its  highest  point,  is  depicted  just  before  the  account 
of  his  deep  fall  (chap,  xi.),  is  to  be  found  in  the  theo¬ 
cratic  view  of  the  historian,  and  is,  in  an  historico- 
redemptive  relation,  of  high  significance.  In  the 
divine  economy  the  Old-Testament  kingdom  was 
destined  to  reach  its  culminating  point  in  David’s 
son ;  but  as  the  old  covenant  moved  generally  in 
the  form  and  oovering  of  bodiliness,  visibility,  and 
outwardness,  described  as  odpt;  by  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament;  so  the  glory  of  the  Old-Testament  king¬ 
dom  was  a  visible  and  external  one ;  its  highest 
point  was  determined  by  riches,  power,  fame, 
dignity,  and  splendor.  Corresponding  with  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  sard  odp/ca ,  it  can  be  but  a  glory 
Kara  odpKa,  i.  a  visible,  external,  and  therefore 
temporal  and  perishable,  which,  like  the  old  cove¬ 
nant,  pointed  beyond  itself,  to  an  invisible,  spiritual, 
and  therefore  imperishable,  eternal  glory.  The 
same  Old  Testament  king,  under  whom  the  king- 
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dom  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  glory,  prepared 
the  way  for  its  gradual  decline,  and  no  one  preached 
more  powerfully  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  all 
temporal  splendor  than  he  when  proclaiming,  it  is 
all  vanity  (Eccles.  L  2)!  In  complete  contrast 
with  the  Old-Testament  glory  of  8oloraon  we  see 
the  New-Testament  glory  of  the  son  of  David,  in 
the  most  eminent  sense,  the  true  Prince  of  peace, 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  was 
crowned  with  praise  and  honor,  not  through  riches, 
power,  dignity,  or  splendor,  but  by  the  suffering  of 
death ;  who  became  perfect  through  9elf-abnegation 
and  obedience  unto  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Majesty ; 
Whose  Kingdom  is  everlasting  and  his  glory  imper¬ 
ishable  (Heb.  it  9 ;  v.  9 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  2 ;  Luke  i.  33). 

2.  Among  the  things  related  to  show  the  splendor 
of  Solomon’s  reign,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
throne  as  the  symbol  of  royal  majesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  centre  or  seat  of  this  glory;  and  it 
is  expressly  added  that  there  was  not  the  like  in 
any  kingdom,  which  no  doubt  refers  principally  to 
the  lions.  The  number  of  these  lions,  twelve,  has 
reference,  indisputably,  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  above  which  the  king  was  elevated  and 
over  which  he  reigned,  and  for  that  reason  the  lions 
stood  below  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Ewald 
gives  the  following  as  the  reason  for  this  symbol, 
“  indisputably  because  the  lion  was  the  standard 
of  Judah.”  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  from  Gen.  xlix.  9,  nor  from  Isai.  xxix.  1  and 
Ezek.  xix.  2 ;  'and  besides,  all  the  twelve  tribes  could 
not  be  ranged  under  the  particular  banner  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Thenius  thinks  that  the  two  lions 
next  the  throne  were  “  rather  the  guardians  of  it,” 
and  the  twelve  others  on  the  steps  represented 
“the  power  of  the  twelve  tribes  united  in  one 
throne.”  But  the  lion  is  never  mentioned  as  “  keep¬ 
ing  watch,”  and  moreover,  the  signification  of  those 
beside  the  throne  could  not  differ  from  that  of  those 
before  and  below  it  All  nations  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  regarded  the  lion  as  the  king  of  beasts 
(c/.  the  numerous  passages  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  I.  il  1),  and  is  therefore 
a  fitting  symbol  of  monarchy,  which  consists  in 
.  “  reigning  and  ruling  ”  (see  above  on  chap.  iii.  9). 
The  lion  “  is  the  strongest  among  beasts  ”  (Prov. 
xxx.  30,  31),  and  his  roaring  announces  the  coming 
of  judgment  (Am.  iii.  8 ;  L  2;  Rev.  x.  3).  The  two 
lions  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  king  as  he  sat  on 
the  throne,  denote  his  twofold  office  of  governing 
and  judging.  If,  then,  the  entire  people  are  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  twelve  lions,  the  meaning  must  be 
that  Israel  was  the  royal  people  among  nations ; 
just  as  the  twelve  oxen  that  bare  up  the  mol¬ 
ten  sea  signified  that  Israel  was  the  nation  of 
priests  (see  above  in  chap.  vii.  25).  The  people 
chosen  by  God  from  among  all  people  are  a  nation 
of  kings  and  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6;  Rev.  L  6;  v.  10) ; 
just  as  it  culminates,  as  a  priestly  nation,  in  the 
high-priest,  so  it  does  also, as  a  royal  one, in  its  king. 
Here  we  think  involuntarily  of  the  throne  of  Him 
who  is  both  lamb  and  lion  (Rev.  v.  5,  6),  who  is 
the  Prince  of  earthly  kings,  and  has  made  us  kings 
and  priests  to  His  Father,  God  (Rev.  i.  6 ;  v.  6 ;  vii. 
10,  17).  His  people  number  twelve  times  twelve 


thousand  (=144,000),  and  these  are  represented 
by  the  twice  twelve  of  the  elders  who  stand  before 
his  throne  (Rev.  iv.  4,  10 ;  vii.  4;  xiv.  1). 

HOICLBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  14.  (a)  The  glory  of  Solomon.  Wherein  it  lay 
(Power,  dominion,  pomp,  splendor,  glory,  and  honor, 
everything  that  men  wish  or  desire  in  this  world — 
all  these  we  see  before  us  in  the  life  of  this  one 
man.  But  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  fades  and  withers ;  truly,  the  lilies  of 
the  field  exceed  it  in  glory,  for  even,  Ac. — and 
Soiomon  himself  confessed :  All  is  vanity ;  I  have 
seen  all  the  works,  Ac.,  Eccles.  i.  2;  ii.  11; 
Ps.  xlix.  17,  18.  The  world  passes  away,  Ac.). 
(6)  Its  significance  for  us  (that  we  should  seek  after 
that  other  and  imperishable  glory,  prepared  for  us 
by  him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon,  Jno.  xvii. 
24.  Scarcely  one  of  many  thousands  can  attain  to 
the  glory  of  Solomon,  but  to  the  glory  of  God  we 
are  all  called,  1  The9s.  ii.  12;  if  our  life  be  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God,  then  “  shall  we  when  Christ,” 
Ac.,  Col.  iii.  3,  4.  Therefore  shall  we  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  future  glory,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  tribu¬ 
lations  also  (Rom.  v.  2,  3)  for  our  “light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,”  Ac.,  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18)1 
— Power  and  dominion,  (a)  The  responsibility  in¬ 
volved  therein  (“to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required,  and  to  whom  men,”  Ac., 
Luke  xii.  48;  singular  endowments  bring  with 
them  singular  requirements — authority  is  power 
given  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  inferiors — wealth 
is  bestowed  upon  the  rich  that  they  may  relieve 
necessity  according  to  their  means),  (b)  The  perils 
connected  with  it  (pride  and  haughtiness,  forget¬ 
fulness  of  God,  and  unbelief)  Ps.  lxii.  11;  Iii.  9 ; 
1  Tim.  vL  9 ;  Matt,  xvi  26.  Therefore  envy  not 
the  rich  and  powerful,  for  they  are  exposed  to 
many  temptations.  But  godliness  with  content¬ 
ment,  Ac.,  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  Wurt.  Sctmm.  :  Devout 
Christians  may  have  and  hold  gold  and  silver,  lands 
and  possessions,  cattle,  in  short  everything,  and 
with  a  good  conscience,  if  only  they  do  not  misuse 
them  by  idle  pomp  or  for  the  oppression  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  for  they  are  gifts  and  favors  of 
God,  which  he  lends  them.  The  silver  and  the  gold 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  (Haggai  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  L 
1 0).  The  throne  of  Solomon,  stately  and  magnificent 
as  it  was,  is  long  since  crumbled  to  dust,  but  His 
Throne,  before  whose  judgment-seat  we  must  all 
appear,  endures  to  all  eternity. — The  man  to  whom 
God  has  given  great  wealth  and  high  position  in 
the  world  may  indeed  dwell  in  splendor;  but 
every  man  sins  whose  expenses  exceed  his  income, 
or  are  greater  than  his  position  in  the  world  re¬ 
quires.  Golden  vessels  are  not  necessaries  of  life, 
nor  do  they  conduce  to  greater  happiness  or  con¬ 
tent  than  do  earthen  and  wooden  ones.  It  is  the 
duty  and  right  of  a  prince  to  bring  an  armed  force 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  against  her  enemies, 
but  prince  and  people  must  ever  remember  wliat 
the  mighty  Solomon  himself  says:  'The  horse  is 
prepared  against  the  day  of  battle,  but  safety  is  of 
the  Lord  (Prov.  xxi.  31;  cf.  Ps.  xxxiiL  18-19;  I* 
xxxi.  1). 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 

SOLOMON'S  FALL  AND  END. 
Chap.  XL 


A. — The  urfaittfulness  towards  the  Lord  and  its  punishment. 


Chap.  XL  1-13. 


1  But  king  Solomon  loved 1  many  strange  ft  *.  foreign]  women,  together  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,*  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zi- 

2  donians,  and  Hittites ;  of  the  nations  concerning  which  the  Lord  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go  in  to  them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto 
you:  for  surely  they  will  turn  away  your  heart  after  their  gods:  Solomon 

3  clave  unto  these  in  love.  And  he  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and 

4  three  hundred  concubines;  and  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart.  For  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Solomon  was  old,  that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods  * :  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  his  God,  as  was 

6  the  heart  of  David  his  father.  For  Solomon  went  after 4  Ashtoreth  the  goddess 

6  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  And 
Solomon  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  went  not  fully  after 

7  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  as  did  David  his  father.  Then  aid  Solomon  build  an  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem, 

8  and  for  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  likewise  did 
he  for  all  his  strange  [<.  «.  foreign]  wives,  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed 
unto  their  gods. 

9  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  angry  with  Solomon,  because  his  heart  was 
turned  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  which  had  appeared  unto  him 

10  twice,  and  had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  should  not  go 
after  other  gods:  but  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded. 

11  Wherefore  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Solomon,  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done 
of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have 
commanded  thee,  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to 

12  thy  servant.  Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it  for  David  thy  father’s 

13  sake :  but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy  son.  Howbeit,  I  will  not  rend 
away  all  the  kingdom ;  but  will  give  one  tribe  *  to  thy  son  for  David  my  ser¬ 
vant’s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  which  I  have  chosen. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  1.— (The  Sept  Tenders  here  4tA*wvti  which  Is  not  borne  ont  by  the  character  of  Solomon,  ss  Is  pointed  out 
*  “  . .  r  this  the  Vat.  Sept  introduces  rer.  ft,  transposed  from  Its  piece,  bat  omits  its  lest 


*  strange  wires,”  which  sense  our  author,  as 
r  much  of  them. 


in  the  Exec.  Uom.  Immediately  after 
draee  altogether. 

*  Ver.  1.— [AD  the  ancient  rerstons  class  Pharaoh’s  daughter  among  the 
she  Kell  rejects.  See  Exeg.  Com. 

*  Ver.  4.— (The  Vat.  Sept,  omits  the  middle  danse  of  Ter.  4,  and  mixes  together  rers.  f-8,  omitting  x 
4  Ver.  6.— [Notwithstanding  the  arguments  in  the  Ex  ex.  Com.  against  the  personal  Idolatry  of  Solomon,  it  is  to  be 

remembered  that  the  phrase  TpH  ,  to  go  sfter  other  gods  (rers.  4,  ft,  10)  is  one  already 

•••":  •  vi  ~ i  “  »— t 

established  as  lkr  back  aa  the  Pentateuch  as  an  expression  of  Idolatry.  ... 

1  Ver.  ia— [For  One  tribe  the  Sept,  hare  mriprrpor  Sr,  which  is,  howerer,  probably  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
a»se.-F.e.] 
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EXEOBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-2.  But  king  Solomon  loved,  Ac. 
With  these  words  a  new  and  very  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  Solomon  begins;  they  do  not 
break  the  thread  of  the  story  abruptly,  but  stand 
in  a  connection  with  the  preceding,  to  be  well 
considered.  Our  writer  evidently  had  in  his  mind 
the  command  given  to  kings  in  Deut  xvii.  in  which, 
▼ers.  1 6  and  1 7,  it  is  said :  44  but  he  shall  not  multiply 
horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return 
to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses 
....  neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself, 
that  his  heart  turn  not  away;  neither  shall  he 
greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold.”  The 
great  riche9  in  silver  and  gold  were  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  chap.  x.  14-29,  and  also, 
finally,  the  number  of  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  mention  of  the  many  strange  wives 
immediately  follows.  If  there  were  danger  of 
tnrning  away  from  the  strict  and  serious  religion 
of  Jehovah  connected  with  the  enormous  riches, 
the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  court,  this  was  much 
more  the  case  with  the  large  harem.  Solomon  did 
not  withstand  this  last  danger ;  what  was  foreseen 
in  the  laws  for  the  kings  happened:  “liis  heart 
was  turned  away.”  What  we  learn  from  the  con¬ 
nection  of  those  two  sections  is  very  important: 
namely,  that  it  was  not  vulgar,  coarse  sensuality 
that  gave  rise  to  such  a  large  harem,  but  the  rea¬ 
son  was  rather,  that  as  Soioraon  grew  in  riches, 
esteem,  and  power,  excelling  all  other  kings  in 
these  (chap.  x.  23),  he  wished  also  to  surpass 
them  in  what,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  even  in 
the  present  day,  especially  belonged  to  the  court 
and  splendor  of  a  great  monarch;  that  is,  the 
largest  possible  harem.  But  this  was  the  occasion  of 
his  fall.  It  is  therefore  very  arbitrary  of  the  Sept 
to  describe  2HX  ver.  1  by  ijv  Q&oybvaios  nal  ITjifit 

ywalKaq  aXXorpias,  and  quite  wide  of  the  mark  in 
Thenius,  who,  explaining  this  for  the  original 
refuting,  says  that  Solomon  was  an  “enervated 
slave  to  his  senses.”  Wore  this  the  case,  traces  of 
it  would  have  been  apparent  earlier;  but  we  do 
not  hear,  respecting  Solomon,  the  slightest  intima¬ 
tion  of  any  previous  sexual  irregularity;  he  did 
not  succumb  to  the  influence  of  his  many  wives 
until  he  had  become  advanced  in  years  (ver.  4),  and 
had  reached  the  summit  of  his  prosperity  and 
power.  For  his  marriage  with  the  Egyptian,  see 
above  on  chap.  iii.  1 ;  she  did  not  rank  among  the 
other  strange  women,  t.  a,  those  whom  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  law  to  marry,  as  ver.  2  expressly 
remarks  (r/.  Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  Deut.  vii.  3,  4:  Josh, 
xxiii  1 2).  It  was  only  through  them  that  strange 
worship,  the  Asiatic,  was  introduced  into  the 
land ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  worship.  The  Moabites  dwelt  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Ammonites  were  north  of  them,  and 
the  Edomites  south;  but  the  Zidonians  and  Hit- 
tites  lived  north  of  Palestine,  where  Phoenician 
worship  prevailed.  Cf.  Deut  xxiii  4;  Ezra  ix. 
12;  Neh.  xiii.  23. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
Ac.  Ver.  3.  niv.?  means  princesses,  women  of 

the  first  rank ;  not  those  who  received  rank  by 
entrance  into  the  harem,  but  those  who  were  of 
noble  families.  The  great  number  of  these  wo¬ 
men,  with  all  of  whom  it  was  not  possible  for 
Solomon  (now  elderly)  to  hold  sexual  intercourse, 


but  especially  their  high  rank,  shows  the  reason 
they  were  maintained;  seven  hundred  from  the 
noblest  princely  houses  of  foreign  nations  served 
to  add  the  greatest  splendor  to  the  court  Many 
think  it  probable  that  the  majority  of  these  wives, 
although  they  all  were  in  subjection  him,  served 
rather  as  singers  and  dancers  to  amuse  the  old 
and  feeble  king  (Stollberg,  Lisco).  Tim  opinion  is 
entirely  wrong,  that  (according  to  Eccle.  iv.  8) 
Solomon  was  “  guided  by  a  theological  idea,  and 
intended  to  furnish  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  dominion  over  all 
nations”  (Evgl  Kirch. -Zeitg.  1862,  s.  691).  The 
numbers  700  and  300  may  be  only  “round,  i.  a, 
approximate  ”  ones  (Keil),  but  are  not  therefore 
necessarily  exaggerated  or  false.  Eccles.  vl  8 
has  been  quoted  in  opposition  to  them :  41  sixty  are 
the  queens,  and  eighty  are  the  concubines,  and  in¬ 
numerable  are  the  virgins,”  and  in  order  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  passages,  the  supposition  is  thrown 
out,  that  60  and  80  were  the  number  in  the  court 
at  one  time,  and  700  and  300  the  number  of  all 
the  women  at  the  court  during  Solomon’s  reign 
(Ewald,  Keil).  This  Thenius,  with  some  reason, 
declares  to  be  a  “subterfhge ;”  but  when  he  as¬ 
serts  that  the  statement  in  the  Canticles  is  14  his¬ 
torically  founded,”  and  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
our  own  statement  “  as  an  evidence  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  character  of  the  entire  section,”  we  answer 
that  Canticles  is  not  historical  but  is  poetic,  and 
cannot  be  adduced  as  testimony  against  our  his¬ 
torical  books.  Finally,  the  supposition  to  which 
Keil  inclines,  that  there  may  bo  errors  in  the 
numeral-letters  (5^=300  instead  of  D=80),  rests 
evidently  in  the  consideration  that  the  numbers 
700  and  300  appear  too  large.  But  this  difficulty 
ceases  when  we  compare  our  own  with  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  harems  of  Eastern  rulers.  Curtius 
relates  (III.  iii  24)  that  Darius  Codomanus,  on  his 
expedition  against  Alexander,  carried  300  pdlices 
with  him.  Public  accounts  state  that  the  harem 
of  the  present  Turkish  Sultan  contains  1,300  wo¬ 
men.  The  Augsb.  AUg.  Zcitung  of  1862,  No.  181, 
says  “  that  the  mother  of  the  Taiping,  emperor  in 
Nankin,  is  the  head  of  her  son’s  lmrem,  a  great 
establishment  containing  3,000  women,”  whom  the 
same  “  lady  ”  has  to  keep  in  order.  Magelhaus 
gives  the  same  number,  and  adds  that  the  emperor 
had  never  seen  some  of  them  in  his  life.  “  The 
travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century  reported  the 
number  of  the  wives  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  have 
been  1,000”  (Philippson).  In  Malcom’s  history 
of  Persia  it  is  stated  that  king  Kosros  had  5,000 
horses,  1,200  elephants,  and  12,000  wives;  this 
may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  but  shows  the  notions 
that  were  entertained  about  the  state  which  a 
great  ruler  should  maintain.  Cf.  also  other  in¬ 
stances  in  Rosenmuller,  Altcs  und  Neues  Morgen* 
land,  III.  a.  18  L  The  evident  intention  of  the 
narrator  is,  not  to  picture  these  rulers  as  brutal 
sensualists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  add  to  their 
fame.  An  immense  harem  is  held  in  the  East  to  be 
as  requisite  to  a  splendid  court  as  a  large  stud. 

Ver.  4.  For  it  oame  to  pass  when  Solomon 

was  old,  ' . after  other  gods,  Ac.  By  old 

age  is  not  meant  the  time  44  when  the  flesh  obtain¬ 
ed  mastery  over  the  spirit 99  (Keil) — sensuality  never 
first  begins  with  old  age— but  the  time  when,  in 
consequence  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  the  energy 
of  spirit  and  heart  deserted  him,  and  a  relaxing 
took  possession  of  him  more  and  more.  Then  first 
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ft  happened  that  the  many  foreign,  well-condition¬ 
ed  women  succeeded  in  turning  away  Solomon’s 
heart,  £  t.,  in  reducing  his  tone,  making  him  in¬ 
different  towards  the  strict  and  exclusive  religion 
of  Jehovah,  and  milder  and  more  indulgent  towards 
the  worship  of  their  gods,  yea,  so  to  insnare  him 
that  he  favored  the  latter  by  the  building  of  altars 
to  idols.  When  the  text  adds,  and  his  heart 

was  not  (any  longer)  perfect  (D^y= complete)  with 

i he  Lord  his  God,  it  says  thereby  as  clearly,  as 
positively,  that  he  did  not  completely  fall  away 
from  Jehovah’s  service,  but  that  he  permitted  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  his  wives  besides.  The 
formula,  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
is  used  in  speaking  of  every  oue  who  broko  the 
commandment  in  Kx.  xx.  3,  4,  because  this  is  the 
first  and  supremot  will  of  God.  To  avoid  any 
misunderstanding,  ver.  6  repeats,  he  went  not  fully 

J"pW> ,  as  in  Num.  xiv.  24;  xxxii.  11, 

12 :  Deut.  i.  36)  after  (he  Lord  (Jehovah).  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  conceive  why  it  is  so  often 
asserted  tliat  Solomon  formally  departed  from  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  became  an  idolater  (Thenius,  Duncker, 
MenzeL,  and  others).  All  the  kings  of  Judah  or  of 
Israel  who  were  idolatrous  are  said  to  have  served 
(13^)  strange  gods  (cf.  chap,  xvl  31 ;  xxii.  64  ;  2 

Kings  xvl  3 ;  xxi.  2-6 ;  xxi.  20-22),  but  this  expres¬ 
sion  is  never  applied  to  Solomon  either  here  or  else¬ 
where.  Chronicles  is  never  silent  in  respect  of  the 
kings  in  Judah,  when  any  one  of  them  served 
idols  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxii.  2  sq. ;  xxxiii. 
22 ;  xxxvL  8),  yet  it  says  nothing  of  Solomon  in 
this  respect;  but  this  is  inconceivable,  were  it 
true  that  he  had  wholly  forsaken  Jehovah,  and 
turned  to  idolatry.  Jesus  Sirach  complains  indeed 
(clwp.  xlvii.  12-23)  that  the  great  Solomon  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  influence  of  his  wives,  but  does  not 
say  a  word  of  his  idolatry.  All  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Rabbins  (Ghemara 
Schubb.  lvi.  2)  know  nothing  of  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon.  Had  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  wives, 
formally  worshipped  idols,  he  would  have  fallen 
far  deeper  than  Jeroboam,  who  only  made  images 
to  represent  Jehovah;  and  his  sin  would  have 
been  far  greater  than  “the  sin  of  Jeroboam,” 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  these  books,  while 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  idolatry  Solomon  is 
accused  of.  The  statement  of  the  unreliable  Jo¬ 
sephus  (Antiq.  viil  7,  6)  about  Solomon’s  idol-wor¬ 
ship  is  just  as  much  to  be  credited  as  his  statement 
that  he  was  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
broke  the  law  of  Moses  in  placing  twelve  oxen 
around  the  molten  sea,  and  the  twelve  lions  near 
the  throne.  We  cannot  evon  admit  that  Solomon 
heid  idolatrous  worship  along  with  Jehovah’s  wor¬ 
ship  (Winer),  nor  that  his  fall  “  consisted  in  a  syn- 
-retistic  mixture  of  Jehovah-worship  and  idol-wor¬ 
ship  ”  (Keil),  for  in  so  doing  he  would  have  placed 
Jehovah  on  a  level  with  idols,  whereas  the  very 
nature  of  Jehovah’s  service  is  the  sole  and  exclu¬ 
sive  worship  of  Him.  The  and 

vers.  4  and  6  does  not  say :  he  served  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  the  idols  both,  but:  he  was  no  longer 
wholly  and  completely  with  Jehovah ;  and  this  is 
made  clear  in  that  he  allowed  his  strange  wives  to 
observe  idolatrous  service  in  the  city  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  to  put  His  name  there,  and  even 


went  so  far  as  to  favor  it  by  the  building  of 
“  high-places”  (ver.  36;  chap,  viil  16  ;  xiv.  21 ;  2 
Chron.  vL  6).  So  Hess  ( Gesch .  Salome's,  s.  436), 
and  recently  Vilmar  (Pastoral-theoL  Blatter ,  1861,  8. 
179);  Ewald  also  (Gesch.  lsr.  III.  s.  378  sq.)  says; 
“  there  is  no  evidence  from  ancient  documents 
that  Solomon  ever  left  the  religion  of  Jahve,  even 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  or  sacrificed  with  his  own . 
hands  to  heathen  deities ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
historical  evidences  of  his  times  are  against  the 
idea.  Besides,  we  find  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
that  he  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Jahve,  built  by 
him,  three  times  a  year  (according  to  the  order  of 
the  three  great  festivals)  with  the  greatest  solera* 
nity,  as  befitted  a  king  such  as  he  was  ”  (chap.  ix. 
26).  Cf  below  on  ver.  9  sq. 

Vers.  5-8.  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth, 

Ac.  The  ,  Ac.,  ver.  6,  means  that  he  served 
these  gods,  personally,  no  more  than  njy  in  ver. 

7  which  follows,  means  that  he  built,  with  his  own 
hands,  high-plnces  for  the  heathen  gods ;  but  he  al¬ 
lowed  it,  permitted  it  to  be  done.  Ver.  8  adds  ex¬ 
pressly,  “  and  likewise  did  he  (£  «.,  he  built  high- 
places,  ver.  7)  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which  burnt 
incense  and  sacrificed  unto  their  gods.”  This  plainly 
shows  that  he  did  not  build  the  heights  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  people,  and  that  lie  did  not  bum  in- 
ceuse,  nor  sacrifice  on  them,  but  that  his  strange 
wives  did.  He  allowed  public  worship  to  all, 
whatsoever  divinities  they  might  adore,  but  did 
not  himself  renounce  Jehovah-worship.  Diestcl 
(in  Herzog’s  RcaLEncyklop.  XIII.  a.  337)  grants 
that  Solomon  did  not  wholly  go  over  into  idolatry, 
but  thinks  that  there  is  as  little  question  that 
there  was  more  than  mere  tolerance.  The  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Israelite  could  not  (he 
thinks)  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  certain  peculiar 
powers  ruled  other  nations,  dependent  indeed 
upon  Jehovah,  and  a  limited  service  devoted  to 
these  foreign  inferior  gods  did  not  consequently 
annul  the  service  of  the  all-ruling  Jehovah.  This 
artificial  view,  in  which  Niemeyer  joins,  is  contra¬ 
dicted  decisively  by  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
“  Ihferior  gods  ”  are  mentioned  as  ,  abomina¬ 
tion  (vers.  6,  7),  nayin  abomination  (2  Kings 
xxiil  13),  vanity  (Jer.  ii.  5)  and  » 

stercora  (Deut  xxix.  17),  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  “  the  greatest  sympathies  ”  ex¬ 
isted  “  in  Israel  ”  for  these  gods  as  really  “  superior 
beings.”  We  need  not  stop  to  refute  the  frivolous 
assertion  of  Menzel  ( Stoat-  und  It  el.-  Geschichte  dcr 
Konigreiche  Israel  und  Judo,  s.  142),  that  our  au¬ 
thor,  who  was  devoted  to  Jehovah’s  service,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  place  the  king  in  an  unfavorable  light 
rather  than  to  let  it  be  known  how  long  the  strange 
worship  had  existed  among  the  people,  and  in  which 
they  took  part  For  the  divinities  named  in  vers. 
5  and  7,  cf.  Movers,  Relig.  der  Phonizier ,  s.  660-584, 
602-608 ;  Keil,  btbL  Archdologie  I.  s.  442  sq. ;  Winer* 
R .-  W.-B.  under  the  appropriate  names.  Ashtoreth 
is  the  highest  of  the  Phoenician  (Sidoninn)  and  Sy¬ 
rian  female  deities,  and  a  personification  of  the 
feminine  principle  in  nature.  Her  form  is  differ¬ 
ently  represented,  sometimes  with  a  bull’s  or  wo¬ 
man’s  head  with  horns  (crescents),  sometimes  as  a 
fish  (symbol  of  the  watery  element).  She  was 
specially  adored  by  women ;  her  worship,  which  is 
not  exactly  known,  was  most  probably  associated 
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with  indecency.  Cf.  especially  Cassel,  in  the  Bibd- 
werk,  on  Judges  ii.  13.  MilcZm  is  said  to  be  the 
chief  god  of  the  Ammonites,  in  yer.  33,  and  2 'Kings 
xxiii.  13;  2  Sam.  xiL  30;  Jerem.  xlix.  1,  3:  there  is 
no  accurate  description  of  his  nature  or  worship. 
As  Moloch  is  immediately  after  (ver.  7)  said  to  be 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  two  names 

and  •£©)  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  it 
is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  they  were  different 
names  for  the  same  divinity.  The  translations  also 
confuse  them ;  the  Sept,  vers.  6  and  7,  gives 
Mril^uu,  the  Vulg.  gives  Moloch  twice ;  but  in  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13  the  former  renders  Milchom  by 
and  the  latter  by  Mekhom.  Thenius  there¬ 
fore  reads  in  ver.  7  instead  of  ,  but 

there  is  no  reason  for  doing  so.  Keil  and  Ewald 
agree  with  Movers  in  holding  Milchom  and  Moloch 
to  be  different  deities,  partly  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  names,  and  partly  because  2  Kings  xxiii.  10 
and  13  mention  that  they  had  different  places  of 
sacrifice,  and  that  Moloch  was  always  named  in 
connection  with  sacrifices  of  children.  Winer,  how¬ 
ever,  justly  remarks  that  each,  though  not  essen¬ 
tially  different,  had  different  attributes,  and  had 
therefore  various  altar-places  in  one  and  the  same 
town.  As  for  the  rest,  Molech  or  Moloch  was  the 
divinity  which  was  known  and  adored  throughout 
Anterior  Asia,  whose  image,  according  to  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  was  made  of  brass,  with  the  head  of  an  ox 
and  human  arms,  in  which  the  children  offered 
were  laid.  Movers  thinks  he  was  the  same  in  part 
as  Saturn  or  Chronos,  and  in  part  the  same  as  Baal 
the  sun-god  (cf.  s.  322  sq.).  There  were  certainly 
no  child-sacrifices  at  Jerusalem  in  Solomon’s  time; 
they  were  first  offered  under  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi  3). 
Chemosh  or  Chamosh  was  the  war-and-fire-god,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Movers;  Num.  xxi.  9,  Jerem.  xlviii.  46 
call  the  Moabites  the  people  of  Chemosh.  That 
this  was  the  divinity  to  whom  the  Moabite  king  of¬ 
fered  his  son,  2  Kings  iiL  27,  is  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  At  any  rate,  the  character  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  deity  seems  very  similar  to  that  of  Milchom  or 
Molech  of  the  Ammonites,  as  it  (the  former)  appears, 
in  Judges  xi  24,  to  be  the  god  of  the  Ammonites ;  cf. 
Cassel  on  this  passage*.  We  have  no  exact  accourfts 
of  them.  For  the  “heights,”  see  above  on  chap. 
iiL  4 ;  for  the  places  where  they  were  built,  see  on 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

Yers.  9-13.  And  the  Lord  was  angry.  Solo¬ 
mon,  by  his  conduct,  excited  the  extremest  divine 
displeasure,  and  deserved  punishment  the  more,  as 
he  had  been  so  richly  blessed  in  every  respect  by 
Jehovah,  and  had  even  been  earnestly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  warned  in  a  peculiar  vision  against  leaning 
towards  other  gods  (chap.  iii.  5  sq. ;  ix.  1  sq).  The 
announcement  of  the  subsequent  chastisement  did 
not  follow  in  another  direct  revelation,  but  was  no 
doubt  conveyed  by  a  prophet,  who,  as  Nathan  was 
no  longer  living,  must  have  been  Ahijah  the  Shilo- 
nite  (ver.  29).  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  this 
announcement,  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  com¬ 
pulsory  labor,  and  taxes,  or  despotism,  is  not  given 
as  the  reason  of  the  dividing  of  the  kingdom  by  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  of  limiting  Solomon's  dynasty  to  dominion 
over  one  tribe ;  but  only  the  sin  against  Jehovah,  the 
“  going  after  other  gods.”  It  was  just  the  same  in 
Ahijah’s  address  to  Jeroboam,  vers.  29-39.  For 
one  tribe  (ver.  13)  see  on  vers.  31,  32.  For  David's 
sake,  t.  «.,  on  account  of  the  promise  given,  for 
his  unchanging  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xviL  12 


sq.).  Cf.  that  on  chap,  viil  15  sq.  We  are  not 
told  what  impression  the  prophecy  made  on 
Solomon,  but  we  may  just  for  this  reason  conclude 
that  it  was  not  such  as  Nathan’s  discourse  made  on 
David  (2  Sam.  xii  13). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  turn  which,  with  the  events  described  in 
the  Bection  before  us,  the  reign  of  Solomon  takes, 
is  of  the  weightiest  moment,  because  it  exercised 
the  most  wide-spread  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  whole  history  of  Israel :  for  its  immediate  re¬ 
sult  was  the  rending  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  “  The  happiness  to  be 
the  most  favored  people  on  the  earth  under  a  wise 
king — this  happiness  which  Israel  could,  as  it  were, 
be  shown  from  afar  for  a  brief  space,  was  itself  the 
source  of  its  wretchedness.  Wisdom  as  well  as' 
wealth  and  power  were  intrusted  to  a  sinful  man, 
who  could  not  keep  himself  erect  upon  this  dizzy 
height  Hence  this  kingdom  of  peace  and  of  pros¬ 
perity  should  be,  even  in  its  fall,  both  a  warning  ex¬ 
ample  and  also  a  type  of  the  kingdom  which,  through 
another,  was  to  bring  the  blessings  of  salvatiou  to 
men  which  Solomon’s  reign  signified  in  earthly 
symbols"  (Yon  Gerlach).  “Just  in  the  period  of 
the  highest  perfection  of  the  worldly  kingdom,  the 
insufficiency  thereof  to  satisfy  the  higher  expecta¬ 
tions  and  hopes,  the  complete  faultiness  cleaving 
to  it.  and  the  incapacity  to  meet  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  spirit  by  sensuous  splendor  and  earth¬ 
ly  exhibition  of  power,  must,  for  the  first  time, 
have  dawned  upon  the  consciousness  "  (Eisonlohr, 
das  Volk  Isr.  II.  8.  119). 

2.  The  change  which  overtook  Solomon  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  would  be  an  insoluble  psychological 
riddle  if  it  consisted  in  his  abandonment  of  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  and  his  yielding  to  the  idol- 
worship  practised  by  his  wives.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
Jehovah,  and  had  declared  this  to  be  the  beginning 
of  all  wisdom,  who  up  to  the  fulness  of  his  age 
had  an  unclouded  and  undisturbed  knowledge  of 
the  one  living  God,  as  is  shown  in  the  discourse 
and  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (chap, 
viii.),  that  a  man  who  shone  forth  upon  all  sides 
as  light  amid  the  darkness,  and  throughout  the 
whole  Orient  was  regarded  as  a  living  symbol  of 
wisdom  (chap.  iv.  30;  ix.  24),  should  in  his  still 
riper  age  have  fallen  into  a  most  gross  superstition, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  crudest,  most  sense¬ 
less,  and  immoral  of  all  forms  of  worship,  namely, 
that  of  the  Can^anites  and  the  peoples  of  anterior 
Asia.  We  look  in  vain  through  all  Scripture  for  an 
example  in  the  remotest  degree  like  it  Recog¬ 
nizing  this,  those  critics  of  late,  who  think  that 
idolatry  is  actually  charged  upon  Solomon  in  our 
text,  have  adopted  the  notion,  either  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  respecting  his  wisdom  and  his  knowledge 
of  God  are  false,  that  in  fact  he  had  always  before 
this  been  given  over  to  idolatry  (Gramberg,  Yatke, 
and  others)— a  view  striking  all  history  in  the  face, 
and  hence  needing  no  refutation — or  inversely, 
that  our  account  about  Solomon’s  idolatry  is  inac¬ 
curate,  and  rests  first  upon  the  later  11  deuterono- 
mistic  elaborators  of  the'  history  ”  who  misunder¬ 
stood  and  represented  the  facts  falsely  (Ewald, 
Eisenlohr,  and  others),  an  assumption  which  is  vio¬ 
lent  and  arbitrary,  but  which,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  solving  the  problem.  By 
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the  correct  interpretation  of  the  text,  according  to 
vbieh  Solomon  did  not  himself  practise  idolatry, 
but  showed  his  wires  the  exercise  of  public  idol- 
worship,  indeed  favored  it,  the  difficulty  disappears. 
It  is  not  indeed  an  unusual  psychological  phenome¬ 
non  that  a  man  highly  gifted,  standing  upon  a  lofty 
eminence  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  decided  in  his 
moral  and  religious  principles,  should  lose,  in  his 
old  age,  in  consequence  of  various  influences  and 
relations,  and  of  some  especial  fortunes  of  his  life, 
the  energy  of  his  spirit  and  will,  or,  without  aban¬ 
doning  precisely  his  past  convictions,  should  re- 
agn  them  in  respect  of  decisiveness  and  exclusive¬ 
ness,  so  that  towards  what  he  had  once  regarded 
as  error  and  had  zealously  combated  it  as  such,  he 
becomes  tolerant  and,  as  it  were,  indifferent,  especi¬ 
ally  when  be  hopes  thereby  to  attain  ends  other¬ 
wise  pursued  by  him,  as  this  was  the  case  with 
Solomon,  as  we  shall  see,  who  therefore  furnishes 
a  warning  and  instructive  example  in  history. 

3.  The  formal  allowance  and  patronage  of  differ - 
ml  idolatries ,  especially  in  the  place  where  the  cen¬ 
tral  Jehovah-sanctuary  of  the  whole  people  stood, 
was,  upon  the  part  of  the  king,  an  actual  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  same  with  the  Jehovah- worship ;  an  of¬ 
ficial  declaration  of  the  equal  authorization  of  idol- 
worship  with  the  service  of  the  one,  true,  living 
God  who  is  the  God  of  Israel.  But  thereby  the  first 
and  supreme  command  of  the  Israeli tish  law,  £  «., 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  2),  was  directly  trans¬ 
gressed,  and  indeed  set  aside.  The  people  Israel 
were  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  upholders  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  God,  and  thereby  to  act  for 
the  healing  of  all  nations.  To  this  end  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  as  a  people  they  should  *•  be  separated  ” 
from  all  peoples  (Lev.  xx.  24;  1  Kings  viii.  53): 
participation  in  the  election  and  in  the  covenant 
was  made  continual  through  obedience  upon  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  also  through  race-deri¬ 
vation.  Jehovah’s  kingdom  and  the  people’s 
hence  coincide,  the  religion  with  the  nation,  and 
they  stand  and  fall  together.  Permission,  recep¬ 
tion,  and  introduction  of  any  heathen  religion  or  of 
different  idolatrous  worships  was  not  merely  an  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  religious  conviction  of  individuals, 
but  was  also  an  undermining  of  tho  national  being 
inseparably  connected  therewith.  The  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  Jehovah-cultus  was  for  the  people,  in 
their  peculiar  life,  an  absolute  necessity.  To  set 
aside  or  remove  it  was  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  this  peculiar  estate,  and  to  deny  its  world-his¬ 
torical  distinction.  If  Solomon  himself  neither  of¬ 
fered  incense  nor  sacrificed  unto  idols,  he  did  yet 
nothing  less  than  attack  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom ;  he  brought  into  the  unity  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  public  life  the  germ  of  dissolution,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  the  covenant  and  God’s  plan  of 
■dvation.  To  this  extent  his  oonduet  and  under¬ 
taking  must  be  characterized  as  a  real  falling 
sway. 

4.  The  text  gives  only1  as  fhs  immediate  occasion 
ef  this  fatting  away  of  Soiomon^  his  love  far  his  many 
foreign  wives .  We  have  already  remarked,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  these  high-bred  dames  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  that  reference  was  had  to  the 
splendor  of  the  court  rather  than  to  the  gratification 
of  a  common,  ungovernable  lust  From  their  youth 
sccastomed  to  their  sensuous,  more  or  less  un¬ 
chaste  worship,  they  were  more  reluctant  to  aban¬ 
don  it  as  the  earnest  and  severe  Jehovah-cultus 
could  not  please  them.  What  was  more  natural 
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than  the  effort  to  induce  the  king,  advancing  in 
years,  that  he  would  permit  them  to  observe  their 
own  native  religious  rites,  and  would  make  the 
regulations  necessary  therefor,  by  means  of  which 
his  kingdom  might  become  a  sort  of  assembly- 
place  for  all  religions,  and  acquire  additional  splen¬ 
dor  and  glory?  This  indeed  they  succeeded  in, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  gross  sensuality. — Xiemeyer 
remarks  with  great  pertinence  ( Charakteristik  der 
Bxb .  IV.  s.  487):  “We  do  not  find  that  Solomon 
gave  the  strength  of  his  youth  to  women,  and  went 
the  way  which  destroys  kings  (Prov.  xxxi.  3).  But 
even  because  he  did  not  indulge  so  much  in  sensu¬ 
al  enjoyment,  the  more  refined  voluptuousness  be¬ 
came  for  him  the  more  dangerous :  that  adhesion  of 
the  spirit,  that  secret  en ravishment  of  heart  which, 
unobserved,  breaks  up  the  entire  independence  of 
the  man,  and,  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  makes  him  the 
helpless  slave  of  the  woman.  It  begins  far  more 
innocently  than  that  which  we  call  crime,  properly 
speaking,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  usually  more  mel¬ 
ancholy  ruins  in  the  soul  than  the  other.  In  like 
manner  also,  Vilraar  observes  (s.  1 80),  it  is  not  so 
much  coarse  sensuality  as  rather  ‘psychical  bond¬ 
age  to  the  female  sex  *  which  wrought  the  fall  of 
Solomon.’’  Psychical  polygamy  dissipates,  pulls 
to  pieces,  and  wastes  irresistibly  the  core  of  the 
human  soul!  ...  At  a  certain  stage  of  “  culture,” 
in  the  intercourse  between  a  man  and  woman, 
coarse  sensuality  by  no  means  prevails,  but  the 
psychical  pleasure  in  the  woman,  and  tho  psychi¬ 
cal  abandonment  to  tho  woman,  the  desire  of  the 
eye,  and  the  dosire  of  the  ©ye  for  the  sex  as  such, 
and  not  for  an  individual  woman.”  The  surround¬ 
ings  or  relations  were  singularly  fitted  to  awaken 
that  kind  of  spiritual  condition  and  to  impart  nour¬ 
ishment  to  it  The  long  peace,  broken  neither  by 
war  nor  other  calamity,  the  great  wealth,  tKfc  ex¬ 
tensive  trade,  the  abundance,  by  these  means,  of  all 
objects  of  luxury  possible,  the  voluptuous  court- 
life  in  consequence,  everything  conspired  to  bring 
about  a  relaxation;  and  this  was  the  soil  upon 
which  the  numerous  strange  women  could  carry 
out  their  nature  without  hindrance.  It  is  vory 
probable  that  Solomon  allowed  himself  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  political  considerations  “  to  give  to 
the  strangers  flocking  to  Jerusalem  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  own  worship,  and  make 
his  residence  the  desirable  centre  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  peoples  of  Anterior  Asia  ”  (Bertheau,  Zur  GescK 
der  Israel ,  s.  323).  Like  the  crowded,  brilliant 
harem  itself,  so  the  secured  freedom  of  worship 
must  needs  increase  the  authority  and  glory  of  the 
great  king.  But  always  his  polygamy  is  and  must 
remain  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  his  downfall ;  this, 
as  Ewald  remarks  (Gesch.  Isr.  III.  e .  ?15)  strikingly, 
concerning  David’s  adultery,  is  the  “  inexhaustible 
source  of  evils  without  number.  .  .  .  Here  is  con¬ 
cealed  an  inextricable  coil  of  the  direst  evils,  of 
which  scarcely  is  one  put  out  of  the  way,  when 
two,  three  others  start  up,  and  each  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  an  entire  kingdom.”  So  long  as 
this  evil,  “  which  the  whole  ancient  world  did  not 
sufficiently  regard  as  an  evil,”  remained,  “  the  king¬ 
dom  in  Israel  was  therewith  exposed  to  the  same 
convulsions  to  which  all  polygamous  kingdoms  are 
to  this  day  exposed:  and  consequently,  in  his 
earliest  bloom  we  see  arise  in  Israel  the  germ  of 
its  destruction,  which  sooner  or  later  can  combine 
with  other  causes  of  dissolution.  The  evils  in  the 
house  of  David  introduced  by  Amnon,  Absalom,  and 
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Adonijah  ...  all  hang  together  with  the  lundamen- 
tal  evil  once  brought  out;  many  evils  also  amongst 
his  successors  are  fastened  to  the  same  thread.” 
Although  Mosaisra  even  in  the  history  of  creation 
represents  Monogamy  as  the  original  relation  or¬ 
dained  by  God  Himself,  nevertheless  polygamy 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  all  peo¬ 
ples,  that  the  strict  law-giver  was  not  able  to  up¬ 
root  it,  but  sought,  by  various  limitations,  to  make 
it  difficult  (Deut.  xxl  15  sq.;  Ezod.  xxi.  9  sq.  Cf. 
Winer,  /?.-  W.-B.  IL  s.  662).  It  was  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  to  a  king  to  have  many  wives  (Deut.  xvii. 
17),  because  the  dangers  which  inhered  in  polyga¬ 
my  were  doubly  groat,  and  could  become  danger¬ 
ous  for  the  whole  realm,  as  Solomon’s  example 
conspicuously  shows.  The  temptation  was  espe¬ 
cially  great  with  kings,  because  a  large  harem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  then  prevalent,  belonged  to 
a  royal  state.  It  is,  nevertheless,  and  remains  a 
shadow  resting  upon  the  Old  Covenant,  and  under 
it  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was  not  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  secured.  Christendom  was  the  first  to 
make  holy  the  band  of  matrimony.  Without  taking 
sway  the  subordination  of  the  woman,  which  is 
grounded  in  nature  (Lev.  iii.  16),  it  has  given  to 
her  her  rightful  place  (Gal.  iii.  28),  and  thereby,  in 
that  it  represents  the  relation  of  Christ  to  His 
Church  as  the  examplar  of  marriage,  it  sets  forth, 
as  a  principle,  monogamy  as  the  only  form  and 
order  of  the  sexual  relation  (Eph.  v.  22-33). 

6.  What  now,  in  recent  times,  has  been  set 
forth  as  the  proximate  and  co-operating  cause  or 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Solomon,  appears, 
upon  closer  examination,  untenable.  They  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Solomon  indeed  did  not 
abandon  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  worshipped, 
besides  Jehovah,  heathen  deities  also,  suppose  that 
he  reached  this  syncretism  in  the  way  of  compara¬ 
tive  reflection.  Thus  Niemeyer  remarks  («.  493): 
“He  knew  well  enough  that  these  wooden  and 
brazen  images  are  nothing,  but  in  them  he  paid 
honor  to  the  spirits  to  whom  the  Highest,  the  Un¬ 
attainable,  the  Unknowable  had  intrusted  the 
rulership  of  the  world.  The  more  assuredly  that 
this  idea  is  derived  from  an  oriental  source,  the 
more  probable  is  it  that  Solomon  believed  that  he 
could  find  therein  the  solution  of  his  doubt  whether 
the  Creator  of  the  world  occupied  Himself  with 
what  was  insignificant,  and  with  the  destiny  of 
each  particular  people.”  The  love  for  his  foreign 
wives  brought  him  to  the  pass  of  “denying  his 
convictions,  which  had  been  becoming  enfeebled.” 
Von  Gerlach  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect: 
“  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  respect  of  Solomon’s 
wisdom,  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  expressly  cele¬ 
brated,  and  that  this  wisdom  is  compared  with  and 
placed  above  that  of  the  Orient  and  of  Egypt  (chap, 
iv.  30  sq.),  ...  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  made 
an  attempt  to  blend  the  traditional  world-know- 
ledge  of  the  East  with  the  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
vealed  God ;  that  he  allowed  a  certain  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  powers  of  creation  which  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figures  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  temple 
standing  far  below  Jehovah,  as  His  servants,  and 
first  tolerated  the  worship  of  them,  and  then  in  a 
certain  degree  himself  took  part  therein.”  This 
whole  conception  rests  upon  the  erroneous  presup¬ 
position  that  Solomon  had  actually  burnt  incense 
and  had  sacrificed  to  idols  (besides  to  Jehovah), 
and  it  disappears  with  it  The  historical  text 
knows  nothing  at  all  of  Solomon’s  being  misled  to 


idolatry  by  his  own  reflection  and  by  the  blending 
of  his  wisdom  with  that  of  the  East:  it  knows  no 
other  reason  for  his  toleration  of  idolatry  than  that 
his  strange  wives  “  turned  away  his  heart”  Lastly, 
neither  in  the  historical  books  nor  in  the  writings 
attributed  to  Solomon  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  thought  that  idols  were  real  living  creative- 
powers,  and  subordinate  deities  serving  Jehovah. 
It  is  a  question  whether  such  a  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah  to  gods  of  the  heathen  ever  ob¬ 
tained  in  Israel  Certainly  this  was  not  the  case 
in  Solomon's  time,  and  the  later  prophets  had  no 
occasion  to  resist  this  opinion. — Ewald  has  set 
forth  another  view  (as  above,  s,  xiil  368,  379  ay.). 
He  finds  the  reason  in  the  direction  begun  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  kingdom,  and  so  full  of  results  to  the  whole 
history  of  Israel  in  the  “  violence  ”  which  cleaved 
to  the  kingdom  naturally,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
sought  to  make  everything  depend  upon  himself 
and  to  extend  his  power  to  every  phase  of  life— -ic 
fact,  in  political  absolutism.  The  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael,  under  Solomon,  felt  the  strongest  tendency  to 
become  a  thorough  kingdom  of  the  world ;  but  in 
such  a  kingdom  the  toleration  of  different  religions 
is  inevitable.  But  as  this  toleration  was  as  yet 
strange,  “  so  the  sheer  royal  authority  introduced 
the  innovation,”  which  to  many  of  strict  senti¬ 
ments  was  abhorrent  This  view  has  less  even  in 
its  favor  than  the  preceding.  It  rests  upon  an 
entirely  false  modem  political  view  of  monarchy 
in  general,  and  of  the  Israelitish  in  particular. 
That  which  the  only  historical  source  in  our  pos¬ 
session  gives  as  the  chief  occasion  of  Solomon's 
turning  is  set  wholly  aside,  and  in  its  place  some¬ 
thing  is  advanced,  of  which  not  a  word  is  said. 
Neither  the  announcement  of  the  punishment  (vers. 
9-12),  nor  the  prophecy  of  Aliijah  to  Jeroboam  (yer. 
31  sq.),  gives  in  the  remotest  degree,  as  the  ground 
of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  “  violence,”  t.  e.,  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  royal  authority,  but  only  Solomon’s  want 
of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  occasioned  through  his  wives. 
A  world-kingdom,  to  convert  Israel  into  which, 
Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  tendency,  is 
established  only  by  means  of  military  conquests,  as 
the  history  of  the  world  shows.  Thus  the  great 
Roman  power  began,  yet  it  ceased  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all  (kinds  of)  worship.  Solomon  was  “a 
man  of  rest  ”  and  of  peace  (1  Chron.  xxil  9),  who 
did  not  extend  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  but 
sought  to  keep  and  hold  those  only  as  they  were 
under  David.  He  meditated  no  world-power,  and 
least  of  all  to  bring  it  to  pass  by  the  toleration  of 
all  religions. 

6.  The  announcement  of  the  divine  punishment 
gives,  what  is  well  to  notice,  as  the  ground  there¬ 
of,  not  any  sinful  passion  or  any  immoral  act,  not 
even  the  possession  of  many  wives  or  unbridled 
lust,  but  only  that  Solomon  had  permitted  and 
favored  idolatrous  worship,  and  in  this  had  not  ob¬ 
served  the  covenant  and  the  commands  of  Jehovah. 
David  sinned  grievously  in  the  matter  of  Bath- 
sheba,  but  his  procedure  was  still  simply  the  im¬ 
moral  act  of  an  individual  in  relation  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  Solomon’s  deed,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
cerned  the  foundations  of  the  theocracy.  It  was 
the  setting  aside  and  the  destruction  of  the  divine 
law  upon  which  the  whole  kingdom,  the  existence 
of  Israel  as  a  people  distinct  from  all  heathen  peo¬ 
ples,  its  world-historical  destiny,  rested.  For  a 
king  of  Israel,  whose  calling  consisted,  especially 
in  this,  to  be  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  true  king 
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of  Israel,  and  as  such  before  all  things  to  maintain 
thoroughly  the  Covenant,  there  could  be  no  heavier 
announcement.  In  the  case  of  Solomon,  moreover, 
Jehovah  had  vouchsafed  to  him  special  revelations, 
had  answered  all  his  prayers,  and  had  made  him 
the  most  favored,  the  richest,  and  most  fortunate 
king  of  that  time.  Prom  the  theocratic  point  of 
view,  the  punishment  itself,  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  limitation  of  the  dynasty  of  Solo¬ 
mon  to  the  tribes  Judah  and  Benjamin,  appears 
even  merciful,  for  in  reality  8olomon  had  rendered 
himself  completely  unworthy  of  the  theocratic 
kingdom.  For  the  rest,  the  punishment  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  offence  in  so  far  as  it  brought  to 
fruit  and  maturity  the  germ  of  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  which  8olomon  by  his  conduct 
had  planted  and  tended.  And  it  is  true  here  also 
that  what  a  roan  soweth  that  shall  he  reap.  Solo¬ 
mon,  befooled  by  his  wives,  believed  that  he  could 
become  still  greater  by  transgression  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  that  he  would  make  his  kingdom  more 
conspicuous  and  glorious;  but  this  same  transgres¬ 
sion  laid  the  foundation  of  irreparable  breach  and 
Anal  ruin.  From  the  modern  liberalistic  point  of 
view  Solomon's  act  has  been  juaged  differently. 
So  Ewald  say®  (a.  380):  “In  that  he  allowed  his 
wives  to  sacrifice  to  their  deities  was  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  general  toleration  of  religion  in  his 
kingdom  that  he  could  furnish.  In  fact  the  act,  a 
legal  toleration  of  different  religions  in  that  early 
age  of  the  wise  Solomon  was  attempted — a  tolera¬ 
tion  which  the  true  religion  must  allow  as  soon  as 
it  recognizes  its  own  being,  and  against  which  in 
our  land  to-day,  this  side  the  Niemen,  the  Jesuits 
alone  are  condemned  to  work.  Certainly  at  that 
time  the  religion  of  Jahve  was  something  too  weak 
to  stand  alone  by  itself  without  any  outward  pro¬ 
tection.  ...  If  only  Solomon’s  rule  had  not  be¬ 
come  gradually  distasteful  to  the  popular  feeling 
for  other  causes,  who  knows  what  might  have 
been  established  in  this  age  for  the  continuance  of 
the  new  wisdom  1  n  After  his  usual  fashion,  Eisen- 
lohr  has  adopted  this  view  (#.  115).  With  Solo¬ 
mon,  says  he,  “  we  see  in  place  of  the  purely  hos¬ 
tile  posture  towards  heathenism  a  friendly  approx¬ 
imation,  in  many  respects  even  a  formal  blending, 
and  indeed  this  took  shape  in  a  very  natural  way. 
In  a  great  kingdom  consisting  of  diverse  nationali¬ 
ties,  room  must  be  allowed  for  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  religion.  .  .  .  Every  genuine,  sound  typo 
of  religion  ( religiositaf),  in  so  far  as  its  element  is 
freedom,  the  right  of  individual  contemplation  and 
elevation  above  stiff  outward  forms  in  the  region 
of  the  spirit,  carries  within  itself  the  germ  for 
the  scattering  of  every  exclusive  kind?1  That 
this  way  of  viewing  the  subject  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  biblical,  scarcely  needs  mention. 
Were  general  religions  toleration  a  work  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  furtherance  of  true  religion  as  soon 
as  it  recognizes  its  own  being,  Solomon,  by  his 
tolerance  of  the  wild,  immodest,  and  shameful  As- 
tarte-and-Moloch  cultus,  instead  of  the  “  wrath  ” 
of  Jehovah  and  the  punishment  of  the  limitation  of 
his  kingdom  to  one  tribe  only,  would  have  merited 
praise  only,  and  the  broader  extension  of  his  king¬ 
dom;  and  all  the  great  prophets,  an  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  &c.,  who  opposed  the  toleration  of 
every  idolatrous  cultus,  and  were  zealous  for  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Jehovah-cultus,  should  be 
considered  as  the  11  Jesuits  ”  of  the  old  world,  who 
did  not  know  the  nature  of  true  religion.  Solomon 


would  have  then  erred  only  in  investing  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  with  too  much  power,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  progress,  in  anticipating  general  religious 
freedom.  With  incomparably  more  right,  Vilrnar 
has  rendered  an  opposite  judgment  («.  179  s^.). 
“  We  have  here  before  us  a  type  of  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  all  forms  of  religion  within  a  definite, 
limited  divine  sphere  of  life.  .  .  .  Solomon’s  ideal 
here  is  to  let  each  man  be  saved  &  sa  fa$on  . .  .  the 
beginning  of  the  (unlimited)  “authorization  of  indi¬ 
viduality” — this  proposition  is  thoroughly  subver¬ 
sive,  belonging,  in  this  form,  to  the  last  decades,  in 
virtue  of  which  church-bodies,  States,  peoples  come 
to  ao  end.” 

For  the  rest  we  need  not  look  for  Hew-Testa* 
ment  views  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  for  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  views  in  the  New.  They  are  distinct  econo¬ 
mies.  Christianity  is  not  like  the  Mosaic,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  bodily  descent  and  bound  up  in  a  given 
race,  and  does  not  impose  the  obligation  forcibly 
to  suppress  any  other  religion  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  knows  no  other  instrument  of  its  continu¬ 
ance  and  of  its  spread  than  that  of  the  Word,  and 
of  the  conviction  thereby  wrought  But  if  no  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  without  religion,  and  if  this  have  the 
most  decisive,  profound  influence  upon  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  moral  formation  of  the  people,  then  the 
political  power  cannot  be  indifferent  in  respect  of 
all  religions,  and  cannot  simply  consider  them  of 
equal  authority  in  any  relation.  Of  the  Solomonic 
prototype  there  remains  thus  much  for  all  times 
and  peoples,  that  the  introduction  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  all,  even  the  most  diverse  religions  and 
forms  of  worship  within  a  nation,  does  not  make 
the  same  strong,  but  weak,  and  carries  with 
it  the  danger  of  its  national  and  political  division 
and  destruction ;  for  religious  indifferentifem  is  the 
death  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  is  more  destruc¬ 
tive  of  a  people  than  religious  fanaticism. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-13.  Solomon’s  fall  The  beginning*  vers. 
1-4;  the  progress,  vers.  6-8 ;  the  end,  vers.  9-13. — 
M.  Fb.  Root  Here  we  see  plainly  how  a  godly 
man  may  gradually  fall  .into  sin.  He  first  allows 
himself  too  much  liberty.  He  ventures  into  dag¬ 
ger,  and  then  perishes  therein. ...  He  who  scorns 
danger,  who  by  marriage  and  by  a  wilful  intrusion 
upon  certain  positions  exposos  himself  to  it,  or  who 
even  ventures  in  his  daily  course  too  much  into  the 
world,  under  the  pretext  of  liberty ;  he  who  indulges 
in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life  instead  of  enjoying  with  gratitude  and 
moderation  the  gifts  of  God,  such  an  one  becomes 
the  slave  of  sin,  and  falls  under  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  heart  is  first  inclined,  then  wanders  upon  evil 
paths,  and  at  last  does  openly  what  is  displeasing 
to  the  Lord.  At  first  we  permit  in  others,  through 
complaisance,  sin,  which  we  could  and  should  have 
checked,  and  thus  we  actually  assist  ourselves  to 
sin.  Still  we  preserve  our  appearance  of  wisdom 
and  godliness,  and  will  not  have  it  supposed  that 
we  have  entirely  deserted  the  Lord.  But  he  whose 
heart  is  not  wholly  with  the  Lord  his  God,  follows 
him  not  at  all ;  he  who  follows  him  not  wholly,  fol¬ 
lows  him  not  at  all;  for  “  a  man  cannot  serve  two 
Masters.”  Vera.  1-8.  The  example  given  by  the 
Bible  in  the  case  of  Solomon.  1.  What  it  teaches, 
(a)  That  for  the  sinful  human  heart,  a  constant  out¬ 
ward  prosperity  is  allied  to  spiritual  dangers ;  for 
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what  profiteth,  Ac,,  Matt  xvi.  26.  Thus  it  is  that 
trial  and  sorrow  are  often  blessings  for  time  and 
eternity,  Heb.  xiL  6-12.  (5)  That  the  most  abundant 
knowledge,  the  highest  education  and  wisdom  are  no 
protection  against  moral  and  religious  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Wine  and  women  make  foolish  the  wise  man 
(Ecdesiasticus  xix.  21  No  wise  man  commits  a 
little  folly,  says  an  old  proverb.  Therefore,  trust 
in  the  Lord,  Ac.  (Prov.  iii  5-7).  How  it  warns  us. 
(a)  Watch.  If  a  Solomon  can  fall,  a  Solomon  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
walking  in  the  ways  of  God  in  old  age,  a  Solo¬ 
mon,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time !  how  necessary  is 
it  for  us  all  to  watch.  Without  watching,  the 
greatest  wisdom  may  become  foolishness,  and  the 
highest  spiritual  condition  may  end  in  the  wrath 
and  judgments  of  God.  (5)  Pray.  In  the  great 
prosperity  and  delight  of  this  life,  Solomon  forgot 
prayer,  as  he  had  so  well  practised  it  in  earlier 
yea m  (chaps,  iii.  and  viil).  His  wives  did  not  elevate 
h*s  heart,  they  debased  it  Prayer  alone  holds  watch, 
and  is  therefore  most  necessary  in  prosperity  and 
success  (Pa.  lxxvi  2;  cxxxix.  23  *q.). — “Let  him 
who  stands  take  heed,”  Ao.  (1  Cor.  x.  12).  (a)  Sol¬ 
omon  did  stand  in  the  living  knowledge  of  God,  in 
faith,  and  in  humility  (chap,  iii  6 ;  viiL  23),  but  (5)  be 
kmked  not  well  to  himself,  he  did  not  observe  that 
the  thorns  of  wealth  and  the  pride  of  life  were 
choking  the  good  seeds  in  his  heart,  therefore  he 
fell,  broke  his  covenant  with  God,  and  was  under 
the  just  judgment  of  God.  Yets.  1-4.  Christian 
marriage  in  contradistinction  to  pre-Christian  mar¬ 
riage  (see  Hist  and  Ethic.  4)  m  Denial  of  the 
existence  of  marriage  as  a  divine  ordinance  (Mark 
x.  6-9)  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  and  weight¬ 
iest  evils.  Solomon  sinned  in  this  wise:  That, 
contrary  to  the  Law,  he  not  only  took  to  him¬ 
self  many  wives,  but  foreign,  i  a,  heathen  wives. 
— Osiaxdhr  :  Not  without  danger  is  it  that  a 
man  takes  a  wife  who  is  not  of  his  own  religion 
(1  Cor.  viL  16). — Lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of 
life  drowse  the  soul  and  cripple  the  will,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  influence  the  heart,  so  that  it 
loses  all  sense  of  holy  and  earnest  things,  and  all 
pleasure  therein,  and  becomes  stupid  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  everything  divine  and  noble. — A  prince 
who  allows  himself  to  be  advised  and  led  by  wo¬ 
men  in  the  affairs  of  his  government,  instead  of 
guiding  himself  by  the  unchangeable  law  of 
God,  destroys  the  prosperity  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  Confidential  intercourse  and  intimacy 
with  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  his  word,  but  rather  resist  Him — those  who 
well  know  how  to  flatter — this  is  a  moat  perilous 
position  for  a  God-fearing  heart  (Ecolea  vii  27).— 
ver.  4  Even  as  in  youth  exuberance  of  life  and 
strength  opens  the  door  to  temptation,  ao  likewise  I 
dees  the  weakaMfl  of  old  ago.  Bat  an  oU  gray- 1 


haired  sinner  is  much  more  abominable  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  than  a  youth.  Therefore,  pray  ever: 
Forsake  me  not  in  my  old  age,  Ac.  (Pa  lxxi  9,  18)l 
— There  is  no  object  worthier  of  compassion  than 
the  man  who,  having  served  the  Lord,  and  kept 
the  faith  from  his  youth  up,  when  old  age  has 
brought  him  near  to  his  everlasting  rest,  turns  his 
back  upon  it,  and  thus  renders  useless  all  his 
earlier  struggles  with  sin  and  the  world. — Vilmab; 
The  sole  condition  under  which,  amid  his  natural 
weakness,  an  old  man  oan  maintain  his  spiriUml 
strength,  and  guard  his  honor,  is  this:  that  “his 
heart  is  purely  fixed  upon  Gad;  ”  this  condition 
failing,  let  a  man’s  whole  life  be  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  others;  influenced  by  such  opinions 
without  sharing  them,  yet  still  without  combat¬ 
ing  them,  then  complete  wantonness  will  taka  pos¬ 
session  of  his  old  age. 

Vera  5-8.  Although  Solomon  did  not  himself 
practise  idolatry,  he  permitted  and  encouraged  it 
in  others ;  but  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 
That  is  the  curse  resting  upon  sin,  that  tha 
very  means  by  which  men  seek  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  in  the  world’s  estimation  become  the 
very  means  for  their  destruction.  By  perverted 
compliance  and  long  toleration,  Solomon  brought 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  himself*  and  his  people 
for  centuries  to  come.  All  indulgence  which  is 
grounded  upon  indifference  to  truth,  or  founded  upon 
lukewarmness,  is  not  virtue  but  a  heavy  sin  be¬ 
fore  God,  how  much  soever  it  may  resemble  free¬ 
dom  and  enlightenment.  In  a  well-ordered  Church 
and  State  establishment  neither  bigotry  nor  super¬ 
stition  should  have  equal  rights  with  faith  and 
truth.  Where  the  gate  is  opened  to  them,  or 
where  they  are  patronised  instead  of  being  resist¬ 
ed,  then  both  people  and  kingdom  are  going  to 
meet  their  ruin  (see  Ethical  6).  Vers.  9-13.  The 
punishment  that  fell  upon  Solomon  shows  us  (a) 
the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  (Pa  cxlv.  17  ; 
v.  5 ;  Jerem.  xvii  10 ;  Luke  xn.  47).  (5)  His  faithful¬ 
ness  and  mercy  (vers.  12,  13).  He  knows  how  to 
punish,  so  that  His  gracious  promises  remain  firm  (2 
Tim.  ii.  13 ;  Rom.  iii.  3). — God  makes  known  to  ns 
His  judgments  through  His  Word,  so  that  we  may* 
have  time  to  repent  and  to  turn  unto  Him  (Ezek. 
xxxiiL  2). — If  judgment  fell  especially  upon  Solo¬ 
mon,  notwithstanding  *the  fact  that  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  twice  in  a  dream,  and  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  distinguished  grace,  what  judgment  must 
we  expect,  to  whom  He  has  appeared  tenderly  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
Ac.  fl  Cor.  L  30 ;  Heb.  tt.  3 ;  x.  29). — God  knows  how, 
in  the  proper  time,  to  belittle  him  who  abandons 
and  forsakes  the  Lord  and  His  oause,  in  order  to 
become  great  and  chatLofuiahed  in  the  qjres  of  th» 
world  (Dan.  iv.  34), 
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J3olomon*r  Adversarie $  and  Death 
B. — Chaptxb  XL  14-43. 

14  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  stirred  up  an  adversary  onto  Solomon,  Hadad1  the 

14  Edomite :  he  too*  of  the  king’s  seed  iu  Edom.  For  it  oame  to  pass,  when  David 
was*  in  [with,  4  «•  wtthl  Edom,  and  Joab  the  oaptain  of  the  host  was  gone  up 

16  to  bury  the  slain,  alter  he  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom ;  (for  six  months  did 
Joab  remain  there  with  all  Israel  [<.«.,  the  ho»t],  until  he  had  cut  off  every  male  in 

17  Edom :)  that  Hadad  fled,  he  and  certain*  Edomites  of  his  father’s  servants 

18  with  him,  to  go  into  Egypt :  Hadad  being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they  arose  out 
of  Midian,  and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them  out  of  Paran,  and 
they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt ;  which  gave  him  a  house,  and 

19  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And  Hadad  found  great  favor  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the 

20  sister  of  Tah penes  the  queen.  And  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Gcnubath 
his  son,  whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh’s  house :  and  Genubath  was  in  Pha- 

21  raoh’s  household  among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  And  when  Hadad  heard  in  Egypt 
that  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  was  dead, 
Hadad  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  country. 

22  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  wnat  hast  thou  lacked  with  me,  that,  behold, 
thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country?  And  he  answered,  Nothing :  bowbeit, 
let  me  go  in  any  wise. 

23  And  God  stirred  him  up  another  adversary,  Rezon  the  son  of  Eliadah,  which 

24  fled  from  his  lord  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah:  and  he  gathered  men  unto  him,  and 
became  oaptain  over  a  band,  when  David  slew  them  of  Zobah:  and  they  went  to 

25  Damascus,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  reigned  in  Damascus.  And  he  was  an  adver¬ 
sary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon,  beside  the  mischief  that  Hadad  did:  and 
he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Syria. 

26  And  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  Ephrathite  of  Zereda,  Solomon’s  servant, 
whose  mother’s  name  was  Zeruah,  a  widow  woman,  even  he  lifted  up  his  hand 

27  against  the  king.  And  this  was  the  cause  that  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the 
king :  Solomon  built  Millo,  and  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  his 

28  father.  And  the  man  Jeroboam  was  a  mighty  man  of  valor:  and  Solomon  seeing 
the  young  man  that  he  was  industrious,  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  charge 

29  of  the  house  of  Joseph.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  when  Jeroboam  went 
out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way; 
and  he  had  dad  himself  witn  a  new  garment;  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the 

30  field  * :  and  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that  was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in 

31  twelve  pieces :  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces:  for  thus  saith  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the 

32  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee  :  (but  he  shall  have  one  *  tribe 
for  my  servant  David’s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake,  the  city  which  I  have 

33  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel :)  because  that  they  have  forsaken  me,  and 
have  worshipped  Aditoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,T  Chemosh  the  god  of 
the  Moabites,  and  Milcom 1  the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  have  not  wall^ 
ed  in  ray  ways,  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  miue  eyes,  And  to  keep  my  statutes 

34  and  my  judgments,  as  did  David  his  father.  Howbeit,  I  will  not  take  the 
whole  kingdom  out  of  his  hand :  but  I  will  make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his 
life  for  David  my  servant’s  sake,  whom  I  chose,  because  he  kept  my  command- 

35  ments  and  my  statutes :  but  I  will  take  the  kingdom  out  of  his  son’s  hand,  and 

86  will  give  it  unto  thee,  even  ten  tribes.  And  unto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe, 

that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  alway  before  me  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 

37  which  I  have  chosen  me  to  put  my  name  there.  And  I  will  take  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul  desireth,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel 

36  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and  wilt 
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walk  in  my  ways,  and  do  that  is  right  in  my  sight,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
commandments,  as  David  my  servant  did ;  that  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build 

39  thee  a  sure  house,  as  I  built  for  David/  and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee.  And  I 

40  will  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  forever.  Solomon  sought  there¬ 
fore  to  kill  Jeroboam.  And  Jeroboam  arose,  and  fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shi- 
shak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of  Solomon. 

41  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  ars 

42  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?  And  the  time  that  Solo- 

43  mon  reigned  in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  was  forty  years.  And  Solomon  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father:  and  Rehoboam 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  H.— [Thi»  name  is  vorioutly  written  in  the  printed  Heb.  text  111  end  TTK  J  In  some  MSS.  and  In  the  Syr. 

it  is  uniformly  written  11.1.  The  Sept,  has' A*«p,  and  the  Vul*.  Hadad.  The£hald.followa  the  variations  of  the  Hebrew. 
After  the  mention  of  his  name  the  Vat.  Sept,  subjoins  a  summary  of  vers.  28-23,  omitted  in  their  place. 

•  Ver.  15.—  Instead  of  JPIVrO  the  Sept,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  read  niSHS  (when  David  had  slain  the  Edomites),  which 

Maurer  and  Theniua  consider  right  But  according  to  1  Chron.  xx.  5 ;  Gen.  xiv.  9  [add  Nam.  xx.  18],  the  reading  of  the 
text  is  not  to  be  peremptorily  rejected.  .....  .  ..  „  A.  ..  „  . 

•  Ver.  17.— [The  Sept.,  in  curious  contradiction  to  vers.  15,  It  has  here  “sll  the  Edomites"  Ac. 

«  Ver.  2*.— [The  Vat.  Sept  here  resumes  the  course  of  the  Heb.  narrative,  but  fives  quite  a  different  sense :  “this  la 
the  evil  which  Hadad  did  :  he  abhorred  Israel  snd  reigned  in  Edom."  On  the  true  rendering  of  the  verse  see  Exeg.  Com. 
In  regard  to  the  last  word,  three  M88.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  have  DIM  for  DIM  j  hut,  as  pointed  oot ;  in 
the  Ex.*g.  Com.,  the  true  reading  muat  neceaaarily  be  that  of  the  text  Our  author  in  hla  translation,  in  oppoaiUon  to  his 
own  exegesis,  follows  the  Sept.  ,  .  .  A  .  . .  , .  .  _ 

•  Ver.  22.— [  I  he  Sept  renders  or  replaces  the  last  clause  by  “and  he  took  him  aside  from  the  way." 

•  Ver.  82.— IThe  Sept  has  8vo  einprrpo— two  tribes.  So  also  ver.  86. 

•  Ver.  88.— [Instead  of  the  peculiar  form  fTTC  many  MSS.  read  DOV7V  . 

•  Ver.  88.— [The  Sept  has  evidently  understood  In  the  final  D  as  a  pronominal  suffix,  snd  so  translate  “  their 

king,  the  stumbling-block  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Throughout  this  verse  the  8ept  puts  the  verba  in  the  singular  as 
having  Solomon  for  their  nominative. 

•  Ver.  8A— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  clause  “  and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee." 

is  Ver.  40.—  [ribf>B?  =  bat  Solomon  sought  The  word  "therefore"  of  the  ancient  version  la  not  neces¬ 

sary,  and  connects  the  attempt  of  Solomon  quite  too  diaUncUy  with  the  communication  of  Ahljah,  which  may  have  been 
known  to  him  (see  Exeg.  Com.)  or  may  not  The  true  connection  of  ver.  40  is  with  ver.  2d,  vers.  27-88  being  parentheti¬ 
cal— V.  G.j 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CBITICAL. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  adver¬ 
sary  unto  Solomon,  Ac.  It  is  clear  and  beyond 
dispute  that  the  whole  section,  from  vers.  14-40, 
which  treats  of  the  different  adversaries  that  God 
raised  up  against  Solomon,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  immediately  preceding  account  of  his  fall, 
and  of  the  impending  and  threatened  division  of  the 
kingdom.  The  latter  was  not  to  occur  till  after 
Solomon’s  death ;  but  the  presages  of  it  were  al¬ 
ready  appearing.  The  peace  of  the  kingdom  hither¬ 
to  undisturbed  was  endangered  from  that  time  on, 
both  by  internal  and  by  external  adversaries.  The 
two  external  ones,  Hadad  and  Rezon,  had,  indeed, 
always  been  foes  to  Israel  and  Solomon,  but  they 
had  never  ventured  to  show  their  animosity  in  open 
deed,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  had  become  pow¬ 
erful  and  respected  under  Solomon.  But  Solomon, 
in  permitting  the  idolatrous  worship,  gave  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  all  the  faithful  servants  of  Jehovah, 
and  with  his  own  hands  he  shook  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom.  Other  measures  also,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  former,  caused  him  to  lose,  more 
and  more,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  then  the  long  pent-up  hatred  of  his  old 
foes  began  to  show  itself  more ;  their  courage  grew, 
and  though  they  did  not  proceed  to  formal  attack 
or  to  open  rebellion  (of  which  our  narrative  says 
nothing)  Solomon  had  occasion  to  fear  them  more 


than  ever  before ;  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  his 
kingdom  was  endangered,  and  the  time  of  pros¬ 
perity  past.  Every  one  will  admit  that  this  is  what 
the  author  meant  to  convey.  But  recent  criticism, 
reckons  him  a  “  later  worker-up  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy,”  and  accuses  him  of  a  sliifting  of  the  his¬ 
torical  facts.  According  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr. 
IIL  s.  274-281),  uproar  and  rebellion  did  not  first 
break  out  towards  the  end  of  Solomon’s  reign,  but 
immediately  after  the  death  of  David  and  of  his 
formidable  army-chief,  Joab,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  king, 
both  in  the  south  (Edom)  and  in  the  north  (Syria), 
as  depicted  by  Solomon  himself  in  the  second 
Psalm  With  the  divine  courage  and  the  admoni¬ 
tion  supported  by  prophetic  assurance,  which  this 
Psalm  expresses,  together  with  wonderful  firmness 
of  spirit,  Solomon  met  the  storm  of  rebellion,  and 
deprived  his  foes  of  their  chief  weapon  of  attack 
by  his  alliance  with  Egypt.  Against  the  northern 
insurgents  he  himself  marched,  and  stormed  Ha¬ 
math.  Thus  were  the  r&gings  of  the  people  stilled, 
and  in  a  brief  space  he  became  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  view  has  been  reiterated  in  several 
book3  (<•/.  for  instance  Eisenlohr,  dm  Volk  Jsr. 
IL  s.  47  and  57  ;  Dnncker,  Gesch,  des  AIL  L  8. 387), 
and  has  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  al¬ 
though  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  reject¬ 
ing  it.  (a)  Our  historical  book  says  repeatedly 
how,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  became 
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established  (chap.  iL  12  and  46),  without  making 
the  remotest  allusion  to  rebellion  having  broken 
out  in  the  lands  David  had  conquered,  and  being 
put  down  by  Solomon ;  yet  this  would  especially 
have'tended  to  establish  his  throne  and  increase 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Even  in  the 
chapter  we  are  considering,  no  mention  is  made  of 
actual  rebellion,  but  only  of  adversaries ;  therefore 
to  say  there  were  certainly  such,  is  not  writing 
history,  but  making  history.  (6)  The  rebellion  of 
whole  nations  which,  like  Edom,  lived  far  off,  could 
have  been  put  down  only  by  force  of  arms,  and 
not  by  M  reproof”  or  “strength  of  mind but  the 
history  says  nothing  of  Solomon’s  marching  into 
Edom.  He  went  indeed  to  Hamath,  but  not  to 
conquer  it,  only  to  “  fortify  ”  it  (pin  cf.  2  Chron. 
zi  11,  12 ;  xxvi.  9),  as  the  short  notice  stands  in 
2  Chron.  viiL  3,  in  the  middle  of  the  details  of  the 
different  city-buildings.  In  fact  we  do  not  hear 
of  a  single  warlike  enterprise  of  Solomon’s;  he 
was,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  king  of  peace,  the 
“  man  of  rest,”  in  distinction  fVom  David,  the  man 
of  war  (1  Chron.  xxil  9) ;  and  his  reign  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  works  of  peace  (building,  commerce, 
intellectual  culture),  above  that  of  all  other  kings. 
(e)Tbe  2d  Psalm  does  not  contain  a  history,  and 
our  narrative  cannot  be  completed,  much  leas  con¬ 
tradicted  or  corrected  by  it.  It  is  a  mere  unproven 
hypothesis  that  this  psalm  was  composed  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  that  the  rebellion  alluded  to  in  it  took 
lace  during  his  reign,  not  in  the  last  years  of  it, 
ut  in  the  first.  What  is  here  said  of  Hadad  and 
Rezon  certainly  occurred  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
is  repeated,  “  because  its  influence  only  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  Solomon’s  reign,  and 
should  liave  guarded  him  from  over-security  from 
the  beginning  ”  (Keil). 

Vers.  14-22.  Hadad,  the  Edomite.  He  is 
called  Ahad  [the  English  version  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  J  in  ver.  17.  A  Hadad  is  mentioned  among 
the  Edomite  kings  as  early  as  Gen.  xxxvl  35; 
who  evidently  belonged  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  our  Hadad  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  last  king  of  Edom,  whom  1  Chron.  i.  50 
wrongly  calls  Hadad  instead  of  Hadar  (Gen.  xxxvi 
39)  (Ewald,  Thenius).  Details  of  his  former  for¬ 
tunes  are  no  doubt  designed  to  show  how  firmly  he 
jflung  to  his  native  land,  and  therefore  how  much 
more  he  was  to  be  dreaded.  For  David’s  war  with 
the  Edomites  cf.  2  Sam.  viiL  13  sq.  “The  slain, 
whom  Joab  came  out  to  bury,  cannot  be  the  Isra¬ 
elites  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  valley  of  salt, 
but  those  killed  on  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
the  Edomites,  and  who  lay  yet  unburied.  After 
performing  this  act  Joab  defeated  the  Edomites  in 
the  valley  of  salt,  and  dwelt  six  months  in  Edom, 
till  he  had  extirpated  all  the  males  (i  e.,  all  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms  that  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  especially  those  of  royal  blood  ”)  (Keil).  Mu 
diem,  ver.  18,  cannot  certainly  be  the  town  Madian 
mentioned  by  Arabian  geographers,  bu„  a  district; 
it  is  not  very  well  defined,  but  it  must  have  been 
between  Edom  and  the  desert,  south-west  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  Paran  (Num.  xiil  3,  27;  x.  12);  the  road 
from  Egypt  still  leads  acrosft  the  latter,  through 
Aila  to  Mecca.  The  people  whom  the  followers 
of  Hadad  took  from  Paran  with  them,  were  to  lead 
the  way  across  the  desert.  The  Pharaoh  who  en¬ 
tertained  the  fugitives  with  such  friendliness,  and 
act  only  supported  Hadad  himself,  but  gave  land 
to  those  with  him,  could  scarcely  be  Solomon’s 


father-in-law,  but  his  predecessor.  His  consort  is 
here  named  rTY2in,  the  Queen-mother’s  usual 

appellation  (chap.  xv.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16);  but  it 
does  not  always  necessarily  mean  that;  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  Hitzig’s 

and  Thenius’  reading  of  the  elder. 

The  weaning  of  a  child  (ver.  20)  usually  took  place 
the  second  or  third  year  (2  Macc.  vii.  27),  and  was 
observed  as  a  family  feast  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Genubath 
was  thus  adopted  among  the  royal  children,  and 
brought  up  with  them  (Winer,  R. -  W.-B.,  I.  s.  657). 
Hadad’s  petition  (ver.  21)  was  not  so  much  because 
he  had  now  no  longer  any  fear  for  his  life,  but  be¬ 
cause  he,  as  a  royal  prince,  hoped  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  free  his  land  from  the  Israelitish  yoke ; 
this  was  the  only  reason  why  he  is  named  an  ad¬ 
versary.  Pharaoh’s  question,  ver.  22,  contains  the 
counsel  to  remain  where  he  was,  where  he  was 
well  off,  rather  than  undertake  a  dangerous  and 
uncertain  enterprise.  This  advice  of  his  near  rela¬ 
tive  was  well  meant,  and  did  not  spring  from  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  acquire  or  keep  Solomon’s 
friendship.  Hadad,  however,  remained  firm  in  his 
resolve ;  we  are  not  told  of  his  actual  departure, 
but  it  is  to  be  understood ;  so  that  the  Sept,  addi¬ 
tion,  Kal  a vkoTpetycv  *  A 6ep  eif  rijv  yrjv  airrov ,  consid¬ 
ered  as  original  by  Thenius,  is  unnecessary.  It 
appears  from  chap.  ix.  26  sq.;  x.  11,  that  Hadad 
was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  plans  at  once,  but 
the  fire  smouldered  under  the  ashes,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  out  as  soon  os  Solomon  began  to  be 
less  respected.  Ewald  continues  Hadad's  history 
further.  He  says  the  Egyptian  king  received  him 
in  so  friendly  a  manner,  “  evidently  intending  to 
make  use  of  him  in  the  future  against  the  growing 
power  of  Israel.”  Genubath  must  have  “  acted  an 
important  part  in  Asia,  later,  or  he  would  other¬ 
wise  not  have  been  named  at  all.”  When  the 
feeling  of  the  Egyptian  court  changed  towards  Is¬ 
rael’s  kings,  “an  evasive  answer”  was  returned 
to  the  Idumaean  prince;  he  would  “not  be  de¬ 
tained,  however,  but  fled  secretly  to  his  ancestral 
mountains,  was  there  acknowledged  by  many  of 
his  people  as  king,  and  caused  Solomon  much  per¬ 
plexity,  though  he  was  never  completely  victori¬ 
ous.”  Every  one  who  can  read  may  see  that 
there  is  not  a  single  word  of  all  this  in  the  text, 
and  yet  Eisenlohr  has  blindly  followed  the  writer 
(L  c.,  8.  58).  Cf.  also  on  chap.  xxii.  48. 

Vers.  23-25.  And  God  stirred  him  up.  .  .  . 
Rezon  .  .  .  the  son  of  Bliadah,  Ac.  Ver.  23. 
2  Sam.  viiL  3  sq.  mentions  that  David  smote  Hada- 
dezer,  king  of  Zobali,  in  Syria,  whereupon  Rezon 
forsook  his  master,  gathered  together  an  army 
from  the  remains  of  the  Syrian  host,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  later  to  Damascus,  settled  there,  and 
usurped  the  chief  power.  This  may  have  occurred 
in  David’s  time,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon’s 
reign.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  he  rebelled  on 
Solomon’s  accession,  and  Was  conquered  by  him, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  “tliat  he  was  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  Solomon  ” 
(Ewald).  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  survived 
Solomon,  for  had  he  died  sooner  it  could  not  be, 
as  in  ver.  25,  that  “he  was  an  adversary  to  Is¬ 
rael  all  the  days  of  Solomon.”  He  did  not  under¬ 
take  any  enterprise  against  the  powerful  king,  but 
as  he  had  always  entertained  hostile  feelings  to 
him,  he  now  became  a  more  dangerous  and  open 
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enemy,  as  the  power  and  fame  of  Solomon  were 
declining.  The  words  TJH  *7#E  nyjJrnEl  are 

difficult,  but  can  be  translated  only  as  many  old 
translators  give  them,  and  fcmong  the  recent  ones, 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Keil,  Philippson;  and  “be¬ 
side  the  mischief  that  Hadad  (did).”  fiKI  is  as 

m  ver.  1  and  Ex.  i.  14.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
mischief  that  Hadad  did  really  was;  the  writer 
only  means  tliat  Rezou’s  enmity  was  added  to  that 
of  Hadad.  This  view,  which  suits  the  context, 
relieves  the  following  sentence  of  all  difficulty: 
“and  he  (Rezon)  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over 
Syria.”  Whilst  Hadad  agitated  the  south,  Rezon 
rebelled  from  Solomon  in  the  north,  and  took  the 
supreme  power.  The  Sept,  translates  as  if  it 

read  ntfT  instead  of  n*tl  and  DIE  instead  of 

D^E:  Air?  i/Kaicta  ijv  bcoitjaev  ’A 66p.  teal  .  .  . 
ipaoiXruoE  b  yy  ’Edu/z,  £  e.,  this  is  the  mischief 
which  Hadad  did;  he  abhorred  Israel  and  was 
king  in  Edom.  Thenius  asserts  that  this  was  the 
original  text.  But  in  this  case  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  could  not  be  here,  where  the  question  is 
about  the  second  adversary,  Rezon,  but  should 
have  followed  ver.  22.  It  is  incomparably  less 
probable  that  it  was  there  passed  over  by  the 
oversight  of  a  copyist  (Thenius),  and  inserted 
here,  than  that  the  Sept,  misunderstood  the 
JUfl,  Ac.,  and  translated  wrongly  as  it  so  often 
does,  and  was  then  obliged  to  change  DIE  to  DIE 
because  it  did  not  suit  Hadad.  The  Sept  has 
arbitrarily  mixed  the  two  accounts  of  the  adver¬ 
saries  together  (it  puts  vers.  23  and  24  into  ver. 
14),  so  that  we  should  be  very  foolish  to  follow  it 
in  this  case.  Ewald  translates,  “  as  for  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  Hadad  did,  he  was  hostile  to  Israel 
and  reigned  over  Edom but  then  the  sentence 
should  be  back  of  ver.  22  and  not  here.  It  is  not 
right  to  cliange  DIE  into  DIE*  because  the  two 
foregoing  verses  absolutely  require  that  Rezon 
should  be  considered  as  subject  to  .  Cf 
Keil  on  the  place. 

Yers.  26,  27.  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 
Hadad  and  Rezon  were  dangerous  “  adversaries  M 
to  Solomon,  but  Jeroboam,  though  a  subject  and 
servant  of  Solomon,  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the 
king,  £  e.,  he  actually  rebelled.  His  personal  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  given  more  at  length  because  of 
his  vastly  greater  importance.  Zereda  is  not  Zur- 
than,  as  Keil  thinks  (chap.  vii.  46);  the  latter  is 
not  in  Ephraim ;  but  Zereda  is  Zerirain  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ephraim  (cf  Thenius  on  chap.  xii.  2).  The 
second  half  of  ver.  27  says,  like  chap.  ix.  16 :  “to 
build  Millo  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;”  there  is, 
therefore,  no  question  here  of  stopping  “a  gap 
In  the  city  of  David  ”  (Luther),  but  of  the  closing 
up  of  a  ravine  (Vulgate,  vorago)  in  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  walls.  By  JHB  is  meant  the  once 

very  deep  ravine  of  what  was  subsequently  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  separated  Zion  from  Moriah  and 
Ophel.  This  ravine  became  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  city  through  these  walls,  and  was  made  inac¬ 
cessible  to  enemies  (Thenius).  The  words,  he 
made  him  rider  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Jo - 
seph,  are  not  in  contradiction  with  chap.  ix.  22; 

for  slave-levy  is  not  spoken  of  here  ("DJTD1D), 
but  that  of  the  Israelites  DD)  chap. 


v.  13,  who  worked  alternately.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  “  house  of  Jo¬ 
seph,"  £  the  Ephraimites  (Josh.  xviL  17)  were 
obliged  to  work  at  Millo,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
rebellion  under  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.).  But  the 
Ephraimites,  who  had  an  old  and  irrepressible 
jealousy  of  Judah,  submitted  very  reluctantly  to 
labor  in  the  king’s  citadel  and  the  royal  city  of 
Judah;  their  compulsory  work  increased  their 
dislike  to  hatred,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  fan  the 
flame  of  insurrection  among  them. 

Ver.  29.  And  it  oame  to  pass  at  that  timet, 
£  en  not  at  the  time  Jeroboam  iqade'  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  but — taken  with  ver.  28 — the  time  when  he 
entered  upon  the  office  of  superintendent  over  all 
the  Rphraimite  levy ;  therefore,  before  he  lifted  his 
hand  against  the  king,  and  proceeded  to  acts,  but 
still  he  was  brooding  over  insurrection.  The  no¬ 
tion  that  vers.  29-39  is  a  section  taken  from  an¬ 
other  source  and  inserted  here  (Thenius)  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unnecessary ;  it  contains  an  explanatory 
and  needful  account,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  ver.  28.  Jeroboam’s  banishment  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  probably  the  occasion  for  preparations 
of  rebellion.  The  prophet  Ahijah  was  of  the  same 
tribe  as  Jeroboam,  for  Shiloh  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  north  of  Bethel,  south  of  Lebonah  (Jud. 
xxl  19),  and  was  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle  fVom 
Joshua  to  Eli  (Josh.  xviiL  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxl  3).  They 
no  doubt  knew  each  other  well  The  Sept  adds 
to  the  words  in  the  way  (for  explanation):  «o2 
airi<rnjaev  avrdv  ex  rfjq  66ov. 

Yers.  30-39.  Ahijah  o aught  the  new  gar¬ 
ment.  TXobb  (for  n^pfc?)  is  “probably  similar 

to  the  Arabian  bumou ;  a  large  square  piece  of 
cloth,  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  almost  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  person  in  the  daytime,  and  used 
at  night  for  a  coverlot”  (Keil).  Hess  wrongly 
imagines  it  to  have  been  a  “  new  mantle  which 
Jeroboam  had  on;”  and  Ewald  thinks  it  was  his 
“  new  and  splendid  official  uniform.”  It  was  the 
prophet’s  own  cloak,  as  ver.  30  plainly  says.  The 
prophet  himself  explains  the  meaning  of  this  sym¬ 
bolic  act.  Le  Clerc  savs  that  the  repetition  of  the 
word  new  shows  that  the  prophet  did  what  he  did, 
non  lemere.  Thenius  thinks  the  new  garment  de¬ 
noted  the  young  and  powerful  kingdom ;  but  both 
these  explanations  are  strained.  A  new  garment 
is  one  that  is  whole  and  complete,  integer,  without 
a  rent  or  hole ;  the  kingdom  was  hitherto  with¬ 
out  split  or  division,  but  was  now  to  be  torn 
and  divided.  jnjj  is  usually  applied  to  tearing 

the  garments  in  sign  of  mourning  (Gen.  xxxviL 
29;  xliv.  13;  2  Bam.  xiiL  21;  2  Kings  xviii.  37), 
£  e.,  of  inward  rending.  Now  when  the  prophet 
tore  the  cloak  into  twelve  pieces,  and  gave  Jero¬ 
boam  only  ten  pieoes  instead  of  eleven,  we  must 
of  course  infer  that  neither  Benjamin  nor  Judah 
alone  was  meant  here,  or  in  ver.  13,  by  “one 
tribe,”  but  both  together  (cf  ohap.  xii.  20  and  21 ; 
2  Chron  xi.  3 ;  xii.  23).  Little  Benjamin,  over 
against  J udah,  oame  scarcely  into  consideration ; 
and  as,  besides,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (Jeru¬ 
salem)  lay  on  the  borders  of  both  tribes,  they 
might  very  well  be  reckoned  as  one.  If,  as  Keil 
says,  the  number  ten  represents  the  total  sum 
here,  in  distinction  to  the  one  part  (all  Israel  fell 
away  from  the  house  of  David,  only  a  single  por» 
tion  remained  to  it),  the  prophet  would  have  ion 
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•ff  only  one  small  piece.  For  Ter.  32  see  above 
ea  vers.  12,  13 ;  and  for  ver.  33  see  on  vers.  6-8. 
The  pluial  in  yer.  33  is  remarkable  (all  transla¬ 
tions,  exijept  the  Chaldee,  have  the  singular,  which 
we  expect  here) ;  perhaps  it  only  means  our  vague 
word  “one;”  it  is  plain,  however,  that  Israelites 
had  already  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licensed 
heathen  worship.  In  the  words  in  ver.  86,  that 
David  may  have  a  tight  always  before  me,  “  light  ” 
ia  not  a  symbol  of  prosperity  (Keil),  and  *VX  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  mean  breaking  forth  afresh  (Hit- 
rig),  but  it  means  simply  the  continuance  of  his 
race,  as  in  chap.  xv.  4;  2  Kings  viil  19 ;  2  Chron. 
xxL  7.  As  a  house  (dwelling)  is  dark  (uninhabit¬ 
able)  without  a  light,  so  also  is  a  house  (family, 
race)  without  posterity;  this  is  why  we  speak  of 
the  dying  out  of  a  race,  at  the  present  day,  as  its 
extinction.  The  same  expression,  ver.  37 :  and 
thou  shall  reign  according  to  all,  Ac.,  is  used  in  2 
Sam.  iiL  21,  about  David;  it  does  not  mean  pro 
htbitu  too  imperabis  Israelites  (Dathe),  but,  thou 
shall  have  the  dominion  thou  now  strivest  for,  Ac., 
Ac.  Ver.  38.  Jeroboam’s  dominion  then  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  condition  upon  which  all  dominion 
in  Israel  was  based. 

Vers.  40-42.  Solomon  sought  therefore  to 
kill  Jeroboam.  The  immediate  connection  of 
these  words  with  Ahijah’s  address  can  scarcely 
mean  otherwise  than  this :  that  Solomon  heard  of 
it,  and  sought  to  get  Jeroboam  out  of  the  way  by 
some  means.  Jeroboam  could  but  know  of  this, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,  i.  he 
proceeded  to  actual  rebellion  (vers.  26,  27).  But 
not  succeeding,  he  fled  to  Egypt.  The  kiiig  then 
reigning  was  not,  of  course,  Solomon’s  father-in- 
law,  nor  Sesostris,  as  older  commentators  think,  but 
was  probably  Seconchis  or  Sesonchusis,  the  first 
king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  {cf.  Winer,  R.- 
W.-B.  8.  v.  Sishak).  The  reception  he  gave  Jero¬ 
boam  shows  his  feeling  towards  Solomon.  Chap, 
xiv.  21  sg.  speaks  of  his  open  hostility  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah. 

Ver.  43.  Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  at 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  as  he  very  early  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  (chap,  iii.  7).  Josephus  thinks 
he  was  eighty  or  even  ninety-four  years  old,  but 
this  is  quite  wrong,  and  was  caused,  probably,  by 
confusion  of  the  ciphers.  All  copies  and  transla¬ 
tions  give  forty.  Our  author  gives,  in  a  general 
way,  the  “  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,"  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  his  history;  but  2  Chron.  ix.  29 
names,  with  more  exactness,  the  11  book  (  '-jaq  ) 

of  Nathan  the  prophet^  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam.”  But  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
three  writings  are  only  extracts  from  one  histo¬ 
rical  one  (Bertheau),  but  it  certainly  does  appear 
that  each  one  wrote  down  his  own  experience. 
When  Solomon  fell  away,  and  Ahijah  appeared, 
Nathan  must  have  been  dead.  Cf.  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  §  2.  Rehoboam  was  not  a  son  of  the  first  and 
real  consort  of  Solomon,  the  Egyptian  princess 
(chap,  iil  1 ;  ix.  24;  vil  8),  but  the  son  of  the  Na- 
amah  the  Ammonitess  (chap.  xiv.  21,  31).  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  living  son,  as  no 
children,  especially  sons,  of  Solomon  are  named 
(though  he  had  so  many  wives),  except  the  two 
daughters  mentioned,  chap.  iv.  11  and  15;  -and  no 
brothers  disputed  the  succession  of  Rehoboam, 


which  was  the  case  with  Solomon.  For  his  age 
at  his  accession  see  on  chap.  xiv.  21. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

X.  The  appearance  of  (he  various  adversaries  of 
Solomon  seems  to  have  been  a  special  act  of  divine 
retributive  justice;  God  is  named  as  the  direct 
agent  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  permitted 
them,  but  to  have  “stirred  them  up,”  called  them 
to  it  The  word  means,  as  here,  the  stir¬ 
ring  up  of  enemies  and  rebels,  also  of  deliverers, 
helpers,  prophets  (Jud.  ii.  18;  Deut  xviii  15,  18; 
1  Sam.  ii.  35;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23;  Jer.  xxix.  15), 
where  there  is  no  allusion  to  mere  permission.  It 
is  not  indeed  the  absolutely  Holy  One  who  ex¬ 
cites  hatred,  enmity,  and  revenge  in  one  man  to¬ 
wards  another,  for  he  tempts  no  man  to  evil 
(Jam.  L  13) ;  but  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world 
can  use  the  hatred  that  He  sees  in  the  hearts  of 
sinful  men,  to  fulfil,  without  their  knowledge  or 
wish,  the  purposes  of  His  retributive  justice  and 
the  chastisements  of  His  love ;  and  in  so  far,  the 
stirring  up  is  no  passive  permission,  but  the  act  of 
God.  Thus  Nathan  announces  to  David,  after  his 
grievous  sin,  this  word  of  the  Lord,  “  behold  I  will 
raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house  ” 
(2  Sam.  xii  11),  and  David  himself  says  of  Shimei 
who  was  cursing  him,  “  so  let  him  curse,  because 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him”  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11). 
The  Assyrian  is,  without  knowing  it,  the  rod  of 
His  anger  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  (Isai.  x.  1,  5), 
and  Solomon’s  adversaries  also  served  for  instru¬ 
ments  of  divine  juBtioe.  This  expression  of  stir¬ 
ring  up  shows  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  the 
adversaries  did  not  take  place,  as  recent  commen¬ 
tators  say,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon’s  reign,  for 
up  to  that  time  Solomon  had  given  no  occasion  for 
any  act  of  retribution  or  discipline.  Though  he  did 
not  lose  his  throne  through  them,  during  his  life¬ 
time  ;  yet  it  was  very  humiliating  to  him,  whose 
power  and  splendor  had  been  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  and  whose  wisdom  people  of  all  nations  had 
come  to  hear  (chap.  iv.  14;  x.  24),  to  be  obliged  to 
fear  these  men,  who  were  far  inferior  to  him,  and 
whom  he  had  once  despised. 

2.  While  Hadad  and  Resum  did  not  affect  mate¬ 
rially  the  destiny  of  Israel,  the  third  opponent  of 
Solomon  was  of  vastly  greater  significance.  Jero¬ 
boam  does  not  disappear,  like  them,  without  leaving 
a  trace  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  His  en¬ 
trance  on  the  scene  was  felt  profoundly  for  centu¬ 
ries;  the  breach  and  partition  of  the  kingdom 
take  place  with  and  through  him;  a  partition 
which  was  no  temporary  one,  but  lasted  about 
three  hundred  years,  and  ended  with  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  respect  he  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  characters  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  Witsius,  in  reference  to  hie  whole  ca¬ 
reer  says  (Decaphylon,  p.  307) :  vir  sagax,  inquietus 
et  dominandi  avidus  alque  ah  ineunte  estate  iis  eru¬ 
dites  artibns,  quibus  ingenia  ad  magnet  fortunes  cut- 
turn  incilantwr  Here  where  he  is  first  mentioned 
the  question  properly  arises,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  King.  The 
text  certainly  says  nothing  explicit  about  it,  but 
gives  some  distinct  dues.  It  says,  first  of  ail,  he 
was  an  Ephraimite,  thus  being  a  member  of  the 
largest,  most  powerful,  and  warlike  tribe,  that  had 
always  vied  with  J udah  for  pre-eminenoe ;  and  that, 
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even  when  David  had  subdued  them,  never  re¬ 
nounced  their  deeply  rooted  jealousy  and  love  of 
independence  and  dominion  over  the  other  tribes 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9 ;  zz.  21).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  Ephraim  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ten 
tribes,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  was  called 
Ephraim  (Hos.  iv.  17;  v.  9;  xii.  1  sq. ;  IsaL  vii.  2). 
Dislike  of  the  supremacy  of  Judah  was  in  the  very 
blood  of  so  young  and  powerful  a  man  as  Jero¬ 
boam,  and  it  needed  not  much  to  excite  thoughts 
of  rebellion  and  independence  in  him.  The  fact 
that  Solomon  employed  the  Ephraimites  not  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  levy-works  as  in  building 
Millo,  and  in  stopping  up  the  ravine  which  served 
to  fortify  the  city  of  David  and  to  secure  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Judah,  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
ancient  jealousy  and  dislike  to  Judah,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  discontent  and  disgust.  Recognizing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability  of  young  Jeroboam,  Solomon 
made  him  overseer  of  his  own  people ;  thus  feed¬ 
ing  the  ambition  of  this  man  who  was  bora  to  rule. 
He  now  first  became  conscious  of  his  powers,  and 
soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  already  discon¬ 
tented  tribe  by  his  prudence  and  energy,  so  that 
he  could  hope  to  succeed  in  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  and  lifting  his  hand  against  the  Judah- 
King.  Perhaps  he  also  perceived  that  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  Solomon  had  lost  its  ground  through  the 
influence  of  his  wives,  the  open  introduction  of 
idol-worship  side  by  side  with  that  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  luxurious  court  life,  and  that  his  rule  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  most  worthy  of  the 
people.  When  we  consider  all  this  we  readily 
conceive  that  a  man  like  the  Ephraimite,  Jero¬ 
boam,  should,  without  being  especially  influenced 
by  auy  one,  think  of  breaking  loose  from  Solo¬ 
mon's  rule.  The  later  critics  have  therefore  no 
grounds  for  asserting  that  “  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  (discontented)  fac¬ 
tion,”  induced  Jeroboam  to  rebel  against  the  king 
(Winer,  R.-W.-B.  I.  s.  544).  Thenius  is  quite 
right  when  he  says,  “  Aliy  ah  did  not  incite  Jero¬ 
boam,  but  he  knew  the  thoughts  he  cherished, 
and  when  Ahijah  addressed  him  he  was  about 
taking  steps  to  realize  these  thoughts,  as  ver.  37 
says:  the  prophet  then  appeared,  for  he  saw  that 
the  deed  would  infallibly  follow  the  resolve  in  this 
case,  and  recognized  in  Jeroboam  a  capable  man, 
knowing  also  the  promise  of  success  under  condi¬ 
tion  of  continuance  in  a  God-fearing  mind.  This 
relation  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  is 
totally  different  from  an  intentional  and  forcible 
introduction.”  The  text  says  distinctly  that  Ahi¬ 
jah  met  Jeroboam  when  the  latter  “  went  out  of 
Jerusalem  ”  (ver.  29)  to  lift  up  his  hand  against 
the  king. 

3.  The  prophet  Ahijah  stands  in  a  relation  to  So¬ 
lomon  and  Jeroboam  analogous  with  that  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xv.  16).  “  As  Saul’s 

sentence  of  rejection  was  accompanied  by  the 
calling  of  David,  so  the  prophetical  announcement 
to  Solomon  was  accompanied  by  the  prophecy  to 
Jeroboam  ”  (v.  Gerlach).  Ahijah  opened  to  him 
the  same  divine  decision  which  he  had  first  made 
known  to  Solomon  (c/  vers.  11-13).  In  doing  so 
he  emphasizes  two  things  particularly,  and  these 
are  worthy  of  notice;  the  first  is,  that  Solomon 
was  to  romain  king  of  all  Israel  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  the  divisioh  of  the  kingdom  was  to  take 
place  under  his  son  (ver.  31  sq.) ;  the  second,  that 
Jeroboam  only  received  dominion  over  the  ten 


tribes,  on  (he  presupposition  and  condition  that 
he  would  walk  in  all  the  commandments  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  as  David  did,  and  not  sin  like  Solomon  (ver. 
37  sq.).  It  is  added  also  that  David's  seed  was  to 
be  humbled,  but  not  forever  (ver.  39).  We  should 
not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  prophet 
met  Jeroboam  on  the  way  as  he  came  out  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  was  proceeding  to  carry  out  his  inten¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  prophet  took  him  aside  (as  the 
Sept  at  least  has  it)  so  that  they  “  two  were  alone 
in  the  field"  (ver.  29).  Ahijah’s  communication 
was,  therefore,  not  intended  for  the  public,  but  was 
confidential,  thus  intimating  to  Jeroboam  that  he 
ought  not  to  proceed  to  rebellion  at  once,  but  keep 
quiet,  and  wait  till  it  might  please  the  Lord  to 
bring  about  circumstances  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
He  had  announced.  The  prophet,  so  far  from 
counselling  him  to  rebellion,  warned  him  rather, 
and  recommended  patience  as  long  as  Solomon 
lived.  But  when  Jeroboam,  nevertheless,  lifted 
up  his  hand  against  the  king,  he  committed  an  in¬ 
excusable,  sinful  deed  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  anticipated  divine  providence.  His  conduct 
was  just  the  opposite  of  David’s,  who,  though 
anointed  to  be  king,  and  persecuted  by  Saul,  en¬ 
dured  every  wrong,  never  revenged  himself  on  the 
king,  though  the  latter  was  often  in  his  power, 
even  mourned  his  death,  and  had  the  Amalekito 
who  killed  him  executed  as  a  traitor  (2  Sam  L  11- 
16).  He  believed  that  the  Lord  knew  the  right 
hour  to  fulfil  his  promise.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  accounted  a  crime  in  Solomon  to  strive  to  kill 
a  man  whom  he  had  raised  from  nothing,  and  who 
then  rebelled  against  him.  From  all  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  account  for  Je¬ 
roboam's  appearance  by  saying  that  4‘  the  ancient 
prophetical  estate  wished,  by  the  forcible  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  royal  house,  to  stand  directly 
under  the  Lord  and  above  the  human  monarchy 
so  that  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  w  the 
birth  of  this  prophet-power,”  and  the  latter  M  a 
retarded  error  ’’  (Ewald).  And  it  is  equally  untrue 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  was  “  an  enters 
prise  which  the  prophet  had  encouraged,  to  bring 
back  the  old  national  constitution,  and  restore  the 
consideration  in  whieh  his  class  was  held  in  Sam¬ 
uel’s  time,  when  he,  their  founder  and  represent¬ 
ative,  deposed  a  king  who  disobeyed  him,  and 
raised  up  another  in  his  place ”  (Menzel,  Las. 
152).  When  will  men  cease  to  compare  the  old 
prophets  with  modern  demagogues  and  ambitious 
priests  1 

4.  The  symbolic  procedure  of  the  rending  the  gar¬ 
ment  into  twelve  pieces  preceded  the  prophecy  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  prophet  It  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  intended  to  make  that  prophecy  clear,  but 
rather  inversely,  the  prophecy  explained  the  trans¬ 
action.  This  was  the  case  not  only  here,  but 
the  prophets  generally  performed  a  preliminary 
symbolic  action  which  represented  the  substance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  solemn  prophecy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  they  performed  this  act  on  the  impulse 
of  the  divine  spirit,  just  as  they  proclaimed  the 
word  following  in  their  divine  commission.  Cf. 
IsaL  xx.  2  sq. ;  Jer.  xiii.  1  sq. ;  xix.  1  sq. ;  xxxv.  2 
sq. ;  xliii.  9  sq. ;  Ezek.  iv.  1  sq. ;  v.  I  sq. ;  xii.  3  sq. ; 
xxiv.  2  sq. ;  xxxvii.  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xiii.  15  sq. 
From  these  passages  we  see  that  the  performance 
of  such  actions  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  prophetio 
calling  and  office  as  the  proclamation  of  the  word. 
All  revelation  of  God  is  in  the  way  of  act  as  well 
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ms  of  word :  God’s  deeds  as  well  as  His  words  are 
signs  that  testify  of  Him.  His  acts  are  also,  as  it 
were,  speech,  t.  &,  a  revealing  of  Himself.  The 
speaking  of  God  is  a  sign-language,  and  therefore 
a  symbol-language.  The  entire  cultus  has,  hence, 
symbolic  form  as  the  real  expression  of  the  divine- 
human  relation.  When  the  prophets,  therefore, 
appeared  as  such,  i.  «.,  as  “  men  of  God,”  as  medi¬ 
ators  and  instruments  of  divine  revelation,  they 
did  not  communicate  it  in  words  only,  but  in  solemn 
acts,  which  were  signs;  and  thus  they  proved 
themselves  the  servants  of  God,  speaking  in  His 
language.  Their  prophetic  acts,  as  well  as  their 
prophetic  words,  were  announcements  and  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  purpose.  When  they  antici¬ 
pate  their  words  by  an  act  commanded  by  God, 
this  act  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  image,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  pleasure,  but  it  represents  the 
future  which  they  had  to  reveal  as  a  fact,  as  it 
were,  a  present  deed  of  God,  and  therefore  as 
something  which  would  assuredly  happen.  The 
action,  then,  was  an  assurance  and  pledge  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy;  and  it  was  entirely 
natural  tliat  it  should  precede  the  word  explaining 
and  interpreting  it.  Besides,  every  thought  which 
is  embodied  in  a  deed  produces  a  much  greater 
and  more  lasting  impression  than  if  only  expressed 
in  words.  Of  Christ,  in  whom  all  that  is  prophetic 
culminates,  the  disciple  says  (Luke  xxiv.  19): 
u  which  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word,” 
thus  proving  that  not  words  only,  but  actions  also 
belong  to  the  essence  of  the  calling  of  the  prophet 
The  people  concluded  from  his  deeds  tliat  “  a  great 
prophet  is  risen  up  among  us  ”  (Luke  vil  16).  His 
prophetic  deeds  were  “  signs  ”  (John  vi.  26 ;  xx. 
20),  not  mere  evidences  of  power,  but  of  divine 
authority;  and  they  spoke  of  divine  things  as 
loudly  and,  if  possible,  more  loudly  than  His  words. 
He  himself  says,  **  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  be¬ 
lieve  the  works  ”  (John  x.  38) ;  M  the  works  that  I 
do  in  my  Father’s  name  they  bear  witness  of  me  ” 
(John  x.  25). 

5.  The  rending  of  Vie  ten  tribes  appears,  in  the 
prophet’s  prediction  here  as  in  vers.  11-13,  to  be  a 
punishment  ordained  and  determined  by  Jehovah  for 
Solomon’s  falling  away,  not,  therefore,  as  an  event 
merely  permitted  by  God  but  designed  j  and  there¬ 
fore  announced  beforehand.  The  question  arises,  in 
what  relation  did  this  partition,  determined  on  by 
Jehovah,  stand  to  His  plans  regarding  Israel  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  people  composed  of  twelve  tribes  ? 
The  whole  nation  was  His  inheritance,  for  He  had 
called  them  'from  among  all  nations  to  be  a  divine 
kingdom  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6),  i  a  theocracy.  The 
one  God,  Jehovah,  was,  as  the  true  King  and  Lord 
of  that  people,  so  also  the  root  and  principle  of  their 
unity — the  bond  binding  together  all  the  tribes 
into  one  whole.  The  human  monarchy  afterwards 
established  by  the  desire  of  the  people  did  not 
destroy  the  theocracy  but  served  rather  to  sustain 
and  preserve  it  (see  above).  But  it  was  not  now 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  tribes  should 
have  one  head ;  in  fact  they  might  each  have  had 
a  head,  had  they  only  acknowledged  Jehovah  as 
the  one  true  king  of  all  Israel,  and  held  fast  to  the 
covenant,  u  e.,  the  law  of  God.  “  It  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Mosaic  constitution  for  Jehovah  to 
weaken — not  destroy — a  royal  house  that  had 
turned  to  idolatry ;  to  rend  away  some  tribes  from 
it,  and  to  place  them  under  the  government  of  ano¬ 
ther  king.  It  was  rather  the  fittest  thing  to  be 


done ;  for  otherwise  the  principles  that  lay  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  constitution — namely,  that  dis¬ 
aster  should  follow  idolatry,  and  prosperity  the 
fear  of  God,  would  have  been  violated.  One  of 
these  two  things  must  (according  to  these  princi¬ 
ples)  have  come  upon  David’s  house  after  a  lapse 
into  idolatry,  viz.  either  expulsion  from  the  throne 
(which  coaid  not  be  on  account  of  the  promise  of 
perpetual  succession),  or  weakening  such  as  was 
foretold  by  Jehovah,  ....  a  falling  away  of 
some  tribes”  (Hess,  Von  dem  Jieidie  Gotlcs ,  I.  a. 
301).  As  Jehovah  had  heretofore  governed  his 
people  by  one  king  fDavid  and  Solomon)  he  could 
also  do  it  by  two  without  destroying  the  theocratic 
principle.  The  new  kingdom  is  offered  to  Jero¬ 
boam  and  continuance  is  promised  to  his  dynasty 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  should,  “like 
David,”  faithfully  adhere  to  the  law ;  with  the  ex¬ 
planation,  nevertheless  (ver.  39),  that  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  David  would  be  but  tempo¬ 
rary.  Thus  it  is  indicated  that  the  promise  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  would  not  be  realized  in  Jero¬ 
boam’s  race,  “  but  in  that  of  David  ”  (Oehler).  The 
prediction  of  Ahijah  does  not  imply  a  partition  of 
the  theocracy  or  of  Israel,  but  only  of  the  human 
monarchy  under  two  kings.  The  double  nature  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  the  cause  of  the  permanence 
of  the  division,  nor  of  the  commencement  of  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom ;  these  were  the  results 
of  the  continued  falling  away  from  the  supreme 
commandment  of  the  theocratic  law  on  the  part  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

6.  There  are  no  accounts  of  Solomon's  end ,  nor  of 
his  life  and  acts  from  the  time  of  his  lapse  till  his 
death ;  all  is  reduced  to  the  notice  that  lie  sought 
to  kill  Jeroboam,  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  life  and  acts  of 
this  king  are  more  minutely  narrated  than  those  of 
any  succeeding  one,  and  that  the  last  days  and 
end  of  David  in  particular  are  recorded  with  such 
evident  care  both  in  our  books  and  in  the  Chron¬ 
icles.  Had  Solomon  ended  his  life  like  David,  who 
with  joyous  heart  blessed  the  Lord  to  the  last 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  10  sq.\  and  charged  his  son  and 
successor  most  emphatically  to  remain  faithful  to 
Jehovah  (chap,  it  1  sq.),  and  been  anxious  tliat  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  should  endure  on  the 
basis  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (2  Sana,  xxiii 
1  sq.),  such  a  circumstance  would  not  have  been 
passed  over.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  from 
the  entire  silence  of  the  history,  that  Solomon  did 
not  die  as  David  died,  that  he  remained  in  the 
state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  his  later 
age.  The  question  whether  Solomon  was  finally 
converted  and  saved  was  formerly  discussed  ex¬ 
tensively  (Buddeus,  Hist.  Eccl ,  II.  p.  237  sq.),  but  we 
see  no  occasion  to  introduce  it  here.  Both  Hess 
and  Niemeyer  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  from 
Ecclesiastes  what  Solomon’s  state  of  mind  was  in 
his  last  days ;  but  apart  from  the  mistaken  pre¬ 
supposition  that  this  treatise  was  composed  by 
Solomon,  no  one  could  prove  his  conversion  from 
it;  and  Niemeyer  concludes  his  character-sketch 
with  these  words :  “  the  cheerful  peace  of  his  soul 
was  gone.  Gloomy  was  his  retrospect  of  life,  and 
gloomy  was  his  view  of  the  near  and  of  the  distant 
future.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Sol¬ 
omon  (Suleiman)  is  held  in  high  honor  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day,  his  memory  is  far  less  revered 
among  the  Jews  than  that  of  David,  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  his  reign  ended  as 
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gloriously  as  it  began.  Berthean  justly  remarks 
that  Solomon  “  did  more  towards  undermining  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  his  people  than  any  other 
king.”  We  are  not,  however,  to  seek  the  cause 
of  this  simply  in  his  making  a  people  who  were 
adapted  to  agriculture,  commercial,  and  in  his 
splendid  buddings,  his  harem,  and  his  court,  all 
hitherto  unknown  in  Israel,  but  the  real  specific 
reason  was  that  by  the  introduction  and  the  toler¬ 
ation  of  foreign  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  he 
undermined  the  religion  of  his  people,  forth  from 
which  religion  flowed  all  the  characteristics  which 
distinguished  them  over  against  all  other  peoples ; 
that  was  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  national  life. 

[7.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  portrai¬ 
ture  of  Solomon  which  can  harmonise  at  once  both 
the  demand  for  historic  truth  and  the  general  es¬ 
timation  which  tradition  assigns  to  him.  The 
story  is  extraordinary.  David  the  father  of  the 
wise  king  founded  and  consolidated  the  kingdom. 
His  life  was  stormy  and  checkered.  His  character 
was  romantic  and  chivalric  and  generous.  He 
showed  himself  capable  both  of  great  self-sacrifice 
and  of  revolting  criminality  and  treachery.  He 
was  tender  and  he  was  brave.  His  soul  rested 
upon  the  covenant-keeping' Jehovah,  yet  he  dared 
to  violate  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue  which 
concern  man’s  dealings  with  his  brother  man.  So¬ 
lomon  did  not  inherit  the  personal  traits  of  his 
father.  He  was  not  warlike ;  he  was  a  man  of 
peace.  He  sought  wisdom,  and  he  sought  it  from 
Jehovah.  He  desired  to  administer  his  government 
according  to  the  law  and  will  of  God.  He  had 
fine  talent  for  observation.  He  was  a  naturalist 
of  rare  attainments.  He  knew  much  of  the  earth ; 
he  knew  much  of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  under¬ 
standing,  expressing  his  thoughts  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  proverbs.  He  was  splendid  in  his  tastes. 
He  sought  wealth  by  commerce  and  by  trade  with 
heathen  nations.  He  made  Israel  a  kingdom  of 
this  world ;  at  the  same  time,  he  built  the  temple, 
lavishing  upon  it  untold  sums  of  money,  and  aim¬ 
ing  to  make  it,  according  to  Eastern  conceptions, 
splendid  in  all  respects.  Certainly  at  its  dedica¬ 
tion  he  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  majestic 
figures  in  all  history.  But  by  degrees,  enervated 
by  luxury,  by  pleasure,  by  plenty,  he  lost  the 
strength  of  his  convictions.  He  became  wise  in 
this  world.  The  law  of  Jehovah  lost  its  hold  upon 
his  conscience.  He  began  to  justify  idolatry. 
H  He  that  built  a  temple  to  the  living  God  for  him¬ 
self  and  Israel,  in  Sion,  built  a  temple  to  Ghemosh 
in  the  Mount  of  Scandal  for  his  mistresses  of 
Moab,  in  the  very  face  of  God’s  house.  No  hill 
about  Jerusalem  was  free  from  a  chapel  of  devils  : 
each  of  his  dames  had  their  puppets,  their  altars, 
their  incense;  because  Solomon  feeds  them  in 
their  superstition,  he  draws  the  sin  home  to  him¬ 
self,  and  is  branded  for  what  he  should  have  for¬ 
bidden.” — Bp.  Hall.  And  by  degrees  the  splendor 
passed  away,  and  darkness  and  weariness,  and 
hopelessness,  and  an  ignoble  old  age  came  on. 
He  forsook  the  noble  path  of  his  youth,  and  his 
glory  was  lost.  See  Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
second  series,  Lect.  xxviiu,  and  F.  D.  Maurice, 
The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Sermon  on  the  Wise  King.  The  sun  of  his  life 
rose  in  all  splendor,  and  shone  brilliantly,  to  go 
down  at  last  amid  the  heavy  darkness  of  impend¬ 
ing  storm  and  night.  The  people  lost  their  sense 


of  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  Jehovah;  their 
burdens  were  heavy — and  the  brief  glory  of  Israel 
as  a  kingdom  of  this  world  passed  away  forever. 
— • E.  H.J 

HOMIL1TTCAL  AJfD  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  14-40.  Solomon’s  enemies.  1.  They  are 
roused  against  him  by  God,  so  that  he  may  know 
and  confess  what  heart-suffering  it  brings  to  for¬ 
sake  the  fear  of  the  Lord  his  God  (Jer.  ii.  I9)t 
Cramer:  So  marvellously  does  God  bring  it 
about,  that  he  who  will  not  fear  him,  must  needs 
fear  his  fellow-men.  Once  the  man  of  rest,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace  (chap.  v.  4),  now  he  is  pressed 
sore  by  enemies  from  the  north,  from  the  south, 
and  from  his  midst ;  they  are  the  scourges  with 
which  the  Lord  chastises  him.  When  foes  and 
opponents  rise  against  thee,  and  cause  thee  care 
and  anguish,  then  think :  The  Lord  has  summoned 
them  on  account  of  thy  sins,  and  unfaithfulness. 
The  hostility  of  men  is  a  sermon  of  repentance 
from  thy  God  to  thee.  2.  They  were  in  God’s 
hand,  and  oould  do  no  more  than  he  permits; 
they  rebelled,  but  they  were  powerless  to  take 
from  Solomon  the  throne  and  kingdom  during  his 
lifetime.  The  Lord  commands  our  food:  So  far 
shnit  thou  go,  and  no  further. — J.  H  Hermann:  If 
thou  speakest  the  word,  they  soon  become  friends: 
they  must  needs  lay  down  arms  and  defences,  and 
stir  no  finger. — P.  Gerhardt:  If  I  am  beloved  of 
God,  and  have  the  Head  for  my  friend,  what  can 
troops  of  foes  and  oppose rs  do  to  me  ?  For  he 
can  humble  the  proud  (Dan.  iv.  35).  Formerly  all 
kings  did  homage  to  Solomon,  and  brought  him 
gift*,  and  journeyed  from  all  countries  to  see  and 
to  hear  him ;  his  power  was  as  great  as  his  king¬ 
dom.  But  now  his  power  and  might  are  abased 
before  those  who  hitherto  ranked  far  below  him, 
whom  he  had  regarded  as  the  least  of  his  slaves 
and  vassals.  Humiliation  ooming  through  weak 
and  inferior  means  is  much  more  bitter  than  the 
same  humiliation  through  strong  and  powerful 
means ;  the  latter  we  can  ascribe  to  men,  but  in 
the  former  we  must  recognize  the  will  and  power 
of  God. 

Vers.  14-22.  The  fate  of  Hadad  is  recounted 
to  us  not  so  much  on  his  account  as  on  our  own, 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  regard  the  ways  of 
God  with  man,  and  order  our  own  ways  by  Him, 
who  is  ever  mercy  and  wisdom  (Ps.  xxv.  10).  If 
God  brought  back  the  heathen  Hadad  by  myste¬ 
rious  ways  to  his  native  land,  how  much  more  will 
he  lead  those  who  keep  his  covenant  and  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  true  native  land,  and  to  the  eternal  rest, 
how  dark  and  inscrutable  soever  may  be  the  ways 
by  which  he  leads  them.  Yer.  21.  Let  me  go 
into  mine  own  country.  The  power  of  love  of 
country.  Not  uhi  bene,  ibi  patna,  but  ubi  patria, 
ibi  bene .  Yet  must  we  not  in  the  earthly  coun¬ 
try  forget  the  heavenly  14  Fatherland.”  Vers.  23- 
25.  Though  vanquished  and  cast  down,  tyranny  and 
ambition  do  not  forget ;  they  think  perpetually  of 
vengeance,  and  seek  to  satisfy  it,  now  by  rough 
means  now  by  subtle  ones,  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  Therefore,  warns  the  apostle  so 
earnestly  (Rom.  xii.  19)  against  those  secret  and 
mighty  motives  in  the  natural  heart  of  man. 

Vers.  26-28.  God  is  wont  to  chastise  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  princes  against  his  will,  by  means  of  the 
rebellion  of  their  own  subjects ;  as  Solomon  raised 
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his  hand  against  Jehovah,  so  did  his  servant  Jero¬ 
boam  against  him.  Destruction  from  above  unites 
with  ruin  from  below.  Whatever  Solomon  under¬ 
took  after  his  fall,  was  deprived  of  God’s  blessing. 
By  the  building  of  Millo  he  intended  still  further 
to  strengthen  his  dominion  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  to  render  impregnable  his  dwelling-place,  but 
this  very  building  was  the  cause  why  his  throne 
began  to  totter,  and  why  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom.  Here,  applies  Ps.  cxxvii.  1.  It 
was  by  divine  decree  that  Solomon  himself,  with¬ 
out  his  own  will  or  knowledge,  should  raise  from 
the  dust  to  high  places  the  very  man  appointed 
by  God  to  abase  him,  and  to  dismember  his  king¬ 
dom.  Conspiracies  and  rebellions  are  chiefly  led 
by  those  who  have  to  complain  least  of  injustice 
or  oppression,  but  have  been  pampered  and  fa¬ 
vored  until  ambition  incites  them  to  suppress 
every  feeling  of  gratitude  (John  xiii.  18). 

Vers.  29-39.  rf.  above  vers.  9-13.  The  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  announces  1.  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  as  a  consequence  of  the 
going  astray  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods  (vers. 
31-33) ;  2.  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju¬ 
dah  on  account  of  the  promise  given  to  David 
(vers.  34,  36,  39) ;  3.  the  choice  made  of  Jeroboam, 
on  condition  of  inflexible  fidelity  to  Jehovah  and 
to  his  law  (vers.  37,  38).  Ver.  31.  All  the  world 
must  confess,  upon  beholding  the  abasement  of  the 
house  of  David  and  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam,  that 
the  Most  High  has  power  over  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  bestows  them  upon  whom  he  will 
(Dan.  iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ii.  7,  8;  Luke  L  62).  Ver. 
36.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  just  anger  the  Lord 
is  merciful,  and  the  inconstancy  of  man  can  never 
shake  His  fidelity.  The  fulfilment  of  2  Sam.  vii. 
14,  15,  is  seen  in  Solomon’s  history.  The  house 
of  David  remained  a  light  41  forever,”  until  that 
Son  of  David  came  who  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
which  lighteth  all  men  who  come  into  the  world 
(Job.  i.  9 ;  Rom.  xv.  1 2). 

Vers.  40-43.  These  three  truths  are  nowhere 


more  powerfully  exemplified  than  in  the  life  of 
Solomon:  What  availeth  it  a  man,  Ac.,  (Matt 
xvL  26);  Vanity  of  vanities,  kc.  (Eccl.  l.  2), 
and  The  world  passeth  away,  kc.  (1  John  ii. 
17;  cf.  1  Peter  L  24).  Ver.  40.  Roos:  Sin  ob¬ 
scures  the  soul.  He  who  turns  aside  from  God 
departs  from  wisdom ;  and  let  those  who,  instead 
of  bowing  and  submitting  with  resignation  to  the 
chastisements  of  God,  haughtily  strive  against 
them,  contemplate  the  fate  of  Jeroboam,  who, 
doubtless,  stirred  up  the  plot  against  Solomon, 
since  he  after  war  da  eagerly  abetted  the  desertion 
of  the  ten  Tribes.  Even  as  Solomon,  when  he 
sought  to  slay  Jeroboam,  must  have  felt  that  in 
vain  he  resisted  the  divine  decrees,  and  was 
powerless  to  hinder  them,  so  likewise  Jeroboam, 
compelled  to  fly  to  Egypt,  must  have  become  con¬ 
scious  that  in  vain  he  strove  rashly  and  insolent¬ 
ly  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  the  divine  decrees. 
We  must  even  make  bitter  expiation  when  we 
haughtily  resist  and  oppose  the  Lord,  or  when  we 
strive  to  hasten  his  designs,  or  to  appoint  time  and 
place  for  their  fulfilment  The  life  of  Solomon 
doses  with  the  words :  Therefore  Solomon  sought 
to  kin  Jeroboam.  Instead  of  seeking  forgiveness 
from  Him  who  forgiveth  much,  and  himself  grant¬ 
ing  forgiveness,  he  is  thinking  of  murder  and  ven¬ 
geance.  How  great  and  noble  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Figure  of  Him  who  in  the  face 
of  death  upon  the  cross  cried:  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  Let  us 
strive  to  become  like  unto  his  image,  and  that  our. 
last  thought  in  life  may  be  of  love  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  not  of  revenge  and  hatred.  Solomon 
possessed  the  fairest  ana  noblest  crown  that  mor¬ 
tal  can  wear,  yet  it  was  perishable,  not  enduring 
beyond  death  and  the  grave.  The  Lord  promises 
an  immortal  crown  to  those  who  love  and  follow 
Him.  Be  faithful  unto  death,  then  He  will  give 
thee  the  crown  of  life;  blessed  is  he  who  endu- 
reth  unto  the  end. 
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SECOND  PERIOD.  (975  TO  722  B.  C.) 

THE  DIVIDED  MONARCHY  IN  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

(1  Kings  XH. — 2  Kings  XVIL) 


FIRST  EPOCH. 

ROM  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  UNTIL  THE  REIGN  OF  A.HAIW 
(1  Korea  XH.-XVL  34.) 


FIRST  SECTION. 

CHS  DIVISION  OF  THB  KINGDOM 

(1  Kings  XU.) 


A. — The  renunciation  of  the  houee  of  David  by  the  ten  tribee. 

Chap.  XH.  1-24  (2  Chbon.  X-XL  4.) 

1  And  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem :  for  all  Israel  were  oome  to  Shechem  tc 

2  make  him  king.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  was  yet  in  Egypt,  heard  of  it,  (for  he  was  fled  from  the  presence  of  king 

8  Solomon,  and  Jeroooam  dwelt  in  Egypt;*)  that  they  sent  and  called  him. 
And  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  came,  and  spake  unto  Reho- 

4  boam,  saying,  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous :  now  therefore  make  thou 
the  grievous  service  of  thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us, 

5  lighter,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Depart  yet  for  three 
days,  then  come  again  to  me.  And  the  people  departed. 

6  And  king  Rehoboam  consulted  with  tne  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon 
his  father  while  he  yet  lived,  and  said,  How  do  ye  advise  that  I  may  answer 

\ 1  this  people  ?  And  they  spake  unto  him,  saying,  tf  thou  wilt  be  a  servant  unto 
this  people  this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them,  and  answer  them,  and  speak  good 

8  words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  servants  for  ever.  But  he  forsook  the 
counsel  of  the  old  men,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  consulted  with  the 

9  young  men  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and  which  stood  before  him:  and 
he  said  unto  them,  What  counsel  give  ye  that  we  may  answer  this  people,  who 
have  spoken  to  me,  saying,  Make  the  yoke  which  thy  father  did  put  upon  us 
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10  lighter  ?  And  the  young  men  that  were  grown  up  with  him  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  speak  unto  this  people  that  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Thy 
father  made  our  yoke  heavy,  but  make  thou  it  lighter  unto  us ;  thus  shalt  thou 

11  say  unto  them,  My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father’s  loins.  And 
now  whereas  my  father  did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke :  my  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
sconnons.* 

12  So  Jeroboam4  and  all  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam  the  third  day,  as  the 

13  king  had  appointed,  saying,  Come  to  me  again  the  third  day.  And  the  king 
answered  the  people  roughly,  and  forsook  the  old  men’s  counsel  that  they  gave 

14  him  ;  and  spake  to  them  after  the  counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying,  My  father 
made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke:  my  father  also  chastised 

15  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  Wherefore  the  king 
hearkened  not  unto  the  people ;  for  the  cause  was  from  the  Lord  [  J eho  vah],  that  he 
might  perform  his  saying,  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  by  Ahijah  the  Shilon- 

16  ite  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  So  wnen  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  heark¬ 
ened  not  unto  them,  the  people  answered  the  king,  saying,  What  portion  have 
we  in  David?  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse:  to  your5  tents, 
O  Israel :  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David.  So  Israel  departed  unto  their 

17  tents.  But  as  for  the  children  of  Israel  which  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 

18  Rehoboam  reigned  over  them.  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram,®  who  was 
over  the  tribute ;  and  all  Israel  6toned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died.  There¬ 
fore  king  Rehoboam  made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jeru- 

19  salem.  So  Israel  rebelled  against  the  house  of  David  unto  this  day. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again, 
that  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation,  and  made  him  king  over  all 
Israel:  there  was  none  that  followed  the  house  of  David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah7 

21  only.  And  when  Rehoboam  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  all  the  house 
of  Judah,  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  hundred  and  fourscore*  thousand  chosen 
men,  which  were  warriors,  to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  king- 

22  dom  again  to  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon.  But  the  word  of  God*  came 

23  unto  Shemaiah  the  man  of  God,  saying,  Speak  unto  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  all  the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to 

24  the  remnant  of  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Ye  shall  not 
go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel:  return  every 
man  to  his  house;  for  this  thing  is  from  me.  They  hearkened  therefore  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  returned  to  depart,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].1* 

TEXTUAL  Aim  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2. — [It  Is  better  to  omit  the  Italicized  words  of  «,  which  are  not  in  the  Heb.  and  which  most  refer  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  Shechem,  whereas  what  Jeroboam  heard  of  was  the  death  of  Solomon,  as  Is  expressed  In  the  Vulg.  See  the 
Kxcg.  Com.  The  Vat.  Sept  omits  here  the  whole  of  ver.  2  and  the  arrester  part  of  ver.  8,  having  given  the  substance  ot 
them  (with  some  addition)  at  xi.  48.  The  Alex.  Sept  follows  the  Heb.  Oar  aathor,  in  his  translation,  has  omitted  the 
partof  ver.  2  enclosed  in  brackets,  evidently  by  an  inadvertence. 

*  Ver.  2. — Instead  of  QHVD3  3OT  mn8t read’ wilh  *  Chron.  x.  2,  the  comment  [The  text 

may  be  preserved  without  change  (for  which  the  Vnlg.  Is  the  only  authority)  by  oonsiderlng  the  statement  that  Jero¬ 
boam  dwelt  in  Egypt  as  merely  the  completion  of  the  statement  of  his  flight:  he  had  fled  to  Egypt  and  remained  there. 
The  change  was  proposed  by  Dathe,  but  Is  rejected  by  Maurer  and  by  Kell. 

*  Ver.  11. — j^vnpy,  scorpions,  JlagelU  genu*  gtobuti*  plumbet*  cum  aculei*  incurvi*  rmmitum. ,  a  ecorpii  stmilituMn* 

dictum  (Gesen.  The*,  'll,  1062). 

4  Ver.  12. — [The  Sept,  omits  here  the  significant  mention  of  Jeroboam. 

*  Ver.  16.— [The  Heb„  Sept.,  Chald.  and  Syr.  have  the  pronoun  In  the  singular,  thy  tents.  In  the  next  elanse  the 
Sept,  translates  wvv  fiicitt  rhv  ol*6v  <rov,  Aavrt.l 

*  Ver.  IS. — [The  Sept,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  read  Adoniram. 

*  Ver.  20. — [The  Sfept  here  inserts  “and  Benjamin.1* 

*  Ver.  21. — [The  Vat  (not  Alex.)  8ept  reduces  this  number  to  120,000.  . 

*  Ver.  22. — [Many  MSS.  followed  by  the  Sept,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  and  Syr.  read  here  j-rfpp  instead  of  B'nbfct  •] 

▼  *  •  vs 

10  Ver.  24. — [The  Vat  (not  Alex.)  Sept  here  Inserts  a  passage  quite  eqnal  in  length  to  the  whole  chapter,  containing 
many  particulars  whose  utterly  nnhistortcal  character  may  be  seen  from  the  opening  statement  that  Rehoboam  was  six 
teen  years  old  at  his  accession  and  reigned  twelve  years.  Of.  chap.  xiv.  2L— 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ter,  1.  And  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem. 

The  city  of  Shechem  was  about  eighteen  hours’ 
distance  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lay  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  in  the  mountain  range  of  Ephraim 
(Judg.  ix.  7).  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen.  xii.  6 :  xxxiii.  18 ; 
xxxiv.  2;  xxxvii.  12),  and  Joshua  had  intended 
it  to  be  a  free  Levite  city.  He  likewise  gathered 
all  the  tribes  together  there,  and  held  that  impor¬ 
tant  diet  in  which  all  the  people  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  the  observance  of  Jehovah’s  covenant 
LTosh.  xx.  7 ;  xxiv.  1,  25).  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  Abimelech  made  Shechem  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom  ( J udg.  ix.) ;  he  destroyed  it,  indeed, 
but  it  was  800 u  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  northern  part  Chap, 
xii.  1  gives  us  the  reason  why  Rehoboam  left  Je¬ 
rusalem,  where  he  had  been  made  king,  and  went 
to  Shechem ;  for  aU  Israel  were  come  to  Shechem. 

By  we  are  not  to  understand  all  the 

twelve  tribes  fEwald),  but  only  ten,  as  vers.  12, 
18,  and  20  clearly  show;  under  David  even 
those  tribes  had  claimed  the  name  of  the  entire 
people  (2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10,  17,  28).  M3  i®  not 

the  imperfect  but  the  pluperfect,  for  the  ten  tribes 
did  not  go  to  Shechem  because  the  king  was  there 
but  just  the  reverse :  because  (*3)  they  had  gone 

to  Shechem,  the  king  went  thither.  He  therefore 
did  not  call  them  together  there,  but  they,  ». 
their  elders,  judges,  and  representatives,  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  old  Ephraimitic  capital,  as  they 
had  ouce  done  in  Joshua’s  time  (Josh.  xxiv.  1 ;  cf.  2 
Sam.  v.  1,  3),  and  this  induced  the  king  to  jour¬ 
ney  to  Shechem.  Their  design  in  meeting  was 
U»  make  him  king,  i  a,  to  recognize  him  as  king,  as 
Judah  had  done,  though  he  had  already  ascended 
the  throne ;  to  pay  him  homage,  on  the  condition, 
however,  that  he  would  agree  to  their  wishes  and 
demands.  This  was  why  they  did  not  assemble 
in  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  in  reality  bound  to  do, 
and  as  they  had  done  to  David  when  they  went 
to  Hebron,  the  place  of  David’s  residence,  to  do 
him  homage  (2  Sam.  v.  1  sq .),  but  in  Shechem. 
It  was  a  “  a  significant  hint,  if  Rehoboam  had 
properly  understood  it  ”  (Ewald).  It  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  they  summoned  him  to  their  assem¬ 
bly,  as  they  did  Jeroboam ;  he  seems  to  have  gone 
unsummoned  with  his  whole  retinue  (vers.  6,  8). 
That  the  10  tribes  had  assembled  “  to  assert 
their  ancient  right  of  choice  ”  (Gramberg)  is  an  en¬ 
tire  mistake.  For  there  is  no  mention  anywhere 
of  such  a  right ;  and  the  text  does  not  say  they 
went  to  Shechem  to  choose  a  king,  but  to  make 
him — Rehoboam — king,  i.  a,  to  confirm  him  as 
such. 

Vera.  2-3.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jer¬ 
oboam  .  .  .  heard  of  it,  Ac.  Ter.  2.  If  we  retain 
the  reading  DHVD3  DJQT  we  must,  like 

Maurer,  take  ver.  2  to  be  properly  the  antecedent 
sentence,  and  begin  the  conclusion  with  ,  ver. 

3,  and  translate  like  De  Wetfes:  “  When  Jeroboam 
heard  of  it  (he  was  still  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had 
fled  from  Solomon  the  king,  and  Jeroboam  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  and  they  sent  and  called  him),  then  Jerobo¬ 
am  and  the  whole  assembly  came,  and  they  spake 
to  Rehoboam.”  Apart  from  the  crude  form  of  this 


sentence,  the  words  following  ((he  was  still  in 
Egypt,"  namely,  “aud  Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt,® 
appear  to  be  quite  superfluous ;  we  must  in  this  case 
supply,  after  he  had  returned  from  Egypt,  before 
“  then  Jeroboam  came ;  ”  and,  finally,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  that  the  people  assembled  at  Shechem  sent 
messengers  thence  to  Egypt  to  bring  back  Jero¬ 
boam,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed,  because  the 
journey  there  and  back  required  several  weeks, 
and  u  all  Israel n  would  have  been  compelled  to 
wait  during  this  time,  without  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing,  in  Shechem,  for  Jeroboam’s  arrival.  But  all 
these  difficulties  fall  away  if  we  read,  like  2  Chron. 
x.  2,  E}?3T  3£j5  ,  £  and  Jeroboam  re¬ 

turned  from  Egypt.  According  to  this,  the  case 
was  simply  so :  On  the  news  of  Solomon’s  death 
Jeroboam  returned  from  Egypt  to  his  tribe-land 
Ephraim,  and,  we  are  to  imply,  to  his  native  place 
Zereda  (chap.  xi.  26),  or,  as  the  Sept,  says,  Sarira, 
which  could  not  have  been  very  far  distant  from 
Shechem.  They  sent  thither  for  him;  he  came, 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  negotiations  which  those 
assembled  at  Shechem  made  with  Rehoboam.  The 
Vulgate  also  translates  ver.  2:  At  vero  Jeroboam, 
cam  adhuccsset  in  uEgypto  profugus  a  facie  regie  Sa> 
lomonis,  audita  morte  qus  reversus  est  de  AEgypto. 
Miseruntgue  ct  voraverunt  earn ;  venit  ergo  Jeroboam 
et,  etc.  The  [Vatican]  Sept,  which  places  this  verse 
in  chap.  xi.  43,  translates :  Karevdiwi  ml 
cif  n6Xiv  airrov  etc  rrp*  yfjv  2a  pi  pa  tt)v  kv  bptt 
’E ippalp.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  thoughts  those 

who  composed  this  Assembly  were  revolving 
when,  before  Rehoboam’s  arrival,  they  called  the 
man  who  had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  Solomon, 
and  was  just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  made  him 
their  leader  and  speech-maker  to  Rehoboam.  Re¬ 
hoboam  having  come  to  them,  instead  of  they  to 
him  at  Jerusalem,  only  mad©  them  bolder.  From 
the  long  sentence  which  the  Sept,  places  after  ver. 
24  we  can  glean  nothing  certain  regarding  Jeroboam 
and  his  conduct  after  he  returned  from  Egypt; 
everything  is  mixed  together  and  the  different  per¬ 
sonages  confused ;  for  instance,  Jeroboam  is  con¬ 
founded  with  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  the  prophet 
Ahijah  with  the  prophet  Semaiah;  Jeroboam’s  mo¬ 
ther  is  called  yvvr)  v6pvq,  Ac.  Keil  is  right  in  de¬ 
nying  all  historical  value  to  this  sentence,  out  of 
which  Thenius  strives  to  complete  the  story. 

Vera.  4-6.  Thy  hither  made  our  yoke  griev¬ 
ous,  Ac.  Ver.  4.  The  word  does  not  mean 
every  kind  of  heavy  load,  but  the  yoke  laid  on  the 
neck  of  beasts  designed  for  labor  (Numb.  xix.  2 ; 
Deist,  xxi  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7) ;  it  is  the  yoke  of  labor,, 
and,  as  such,  the  symbol  of  servile  work  (Deut 
xxviil  48;  Lev.  xxvi.  13;  Jer.  xxvii.  8,  11);  it  is, 

for  this  reason,  parallel  with  iT73g  here.  The 

grievance,  therefore,  is  nothing — it  is  well  to  no¬ 
tice  this — but  the  levy- work  for  Solomon’s  public 
buildings,  and  we  see  this  plainly  enough  by  vers. 
11  and  14,  where  Rehoboam’s  answer  is  recorded. 
That  the  complaint  was  well  founded,  that  Solo¬ 
mon  had  really  exacted  too  hp&yy  servile  work 
from  his  people,  as  the  Egyptian  king  once  did  in 
Moses’  time  (Ex.  xl  1,  23),  is  generally  taken  for 
granted,  although  the  complaint  comes  from  the 
mouths  of  a  number  of  people  who  were  excited 
with  thoughts  of  secession,  and  who  were  jealous 
of  Judah.  At  their  head  stood  a  man,  too,  who 
had  already  tried  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  had 
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Dot  renounced  his  ambitious  plans  in  exile.  Com¬ 
plaint  from  the  mouths  of  such  cannot  be  taken  as 
testimony,  nor  can  it  ever  weigh  uuder  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  except  joined  to  other  and  purely  his¬ 
torical  evidence.  Wo  have  none  such,  however. 
Solomon  was  not  the  first  to  adopt  the  measure  of 
a  conscription  for  working  at  the  public  buildings 
as  well  as  for  war-service.  This  was  customary 
throughout  the  ancient  East.  Everywhere,  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon,  the  immense  buildings  were 
raised,  not  by  paid  workmen,  but  by  conscriptions. 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  360,000  men  who 
worked  twenty  years  atone  pyramid  (see  above  on 
chap.  v.  13).  Even  David  had,  among  his  five 
chief  officers,  one  who  was  specially  “  over  the 
tribute  ”  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  which  was  then  a  stand¬ 
ing  regulation.  We  find  the  tribute  brought  into 
system  in  Solomon’s  time,  and  the  people  were,  as 
contrasted  with  conquered  foreigners,  treated  with 
gentle  consideration  (chaps,  v.  13  sq.;  ix.  20 
sq.).  Nowhere  is  the  voice  of  complaint  heard 
about  it,  and  our  author  is  far  from  representing 
Solomon’s  conduct  as  hard  and  blameworthy,  but 
rather  relates  it  to  his  praise.  As  the  tribute- work 
was  distributed  by  turns  amongst  “all  Israel,” 
Ephraim  or  the  ten  tribes  received  no  more  pro¬ 
portionately  than  the  two  remaining  tribes,  and 
there  is  not  the  most  indirect  allusion  anywhere 
that  Solomon  exacted  more  from  the  Ephraimites 
than  from  the  others.  For  this  reason,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  “yoke”  being  “grievous,”  which 
they  alone  make,  seems  to  be  only  a  welcome  ex¬ 
cuse  suggested  to  them  by  their  former  superin¬ 
tendent  Jeroboam.  The  real  motive  came  to  light 
later  (ver.  16).  If  we  cannot  admit  the  complaint 
of  too  hard  tribute-work  to  be  well  founded,  still 
less  have  we  any  right  to  add  other  things  to  the 
complaint  of  which  it  makes  no  mention.  The 
grievous  yoke  and  heavy  service  are  not  generally 
taken  to  mean,  as  the  plain  expressions  do,  the  tri¬ 
bute-work  alone,  but  all  burdens  laid  on  the 
people,  i.  e.,  the  taxes  and  produce  which  they  had 
to  pay  and  deliver;  not  their  powers  of  labor 
alone,  but  their  “  capacity  of  paying  taxes,”  are 
thought  to  have  been  too  much  tested  by  Solo¬ 
mon  (De  Wette,  Bwald,  Eisenlohr).  “Discon¬ 
tent  grew  with  the  oppression  of  the  people  by 
ever  new  burdens  and  tributes,  that  were  quite 
contrary  to  the  original  freedom  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  ”  (Diestel) ;  the  monarchy  had  become  “  a  despo¬ 
tism,  a  sultanate  ”  (Duncker),  and  the  speakers  for 
the  people  had  therefore  laid  before  Rehoboam 
“  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  to  lighten 
the  universal  oppression  under  which  Israel  had 
sighed  since  Solomon’s  reign  began”  fWiner, 
A-  W.-B.  H.  s.  311).  This  view,  almost  universal¬ 
ly  current,  stands  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
historical  evidence.  As  to  the  taxes  and  deliv¬ 
eries,  they  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  as  we  have  already  said ;  neither  is  the 
poverty  or  other  misery  resulting  from  them  once 
named  anywhere.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  one  can  appeal  to  such  places  as  chap.  x.  25- 
(De  Wette),  for  there  is  no  mention  there  of  what 
the  people  brought,  but  of  the  presents  which 
strangers  brought  the  king.  Ewald  himself  admits 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  an  income 
tax,  and  it  by  no  means  appears,  as  Winer  sup- 
poms,  from  chap.  x.  15,  that  “custom  duties  ”  had 
been  introduced.  There  is  still  less  historical 
proof  of  the  universal  oppression  of  the  people  un¬ 


der  Solomon.  All  that  our  author  relates,  from 
chap.  ii.  to  x.,  is  to  show  the  unwonted  prosperity 
and  splendor  of  Solomon’s  kingdom ;  its  immense 
wealth,  its  peaceful  condition,  and  its  thriving  com¬ 
merce  are  described  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
just  by  those  passages  which  have  been  quoted  to 
prove  the  heaviness  of  the  taxation  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  oppression,  is  it  specially  manifest  how  happy 
and  peaceful  the  people  were  under  Solomon’s  reign 
(chap.  iv.  20 ;  iv.  26 ;  cf.  viii.  66),  so  that  the  pro¬ 
phets  took  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah’s  (see  above).  Even  after  chap,  xt,  in 
which  Solomon’s  fall  is  recorded,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Israel  “  sighed  ”  under  universal  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  the  people  as  well  as  king  became 
degenerate  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  it  was 
rather  in  consequence  of  too  great  prosperity  and 
luxury  than  of  great  burdens  and  poverty.  Final¬ 
ly,  Solomon  is  threatened,  in  both  addresses  of  the 
prophet  Ahijah  (chap.  xi.  11  and  31  sq.),  with  the 
partition  of  his  kingdom,  not  because  he  had  op¬ 
pressed  the  people  with  servile  labor  and  heavy 
taxations,  but  solely  because  he  had  suffered  his 
strange  wives  to  persuade  him  to  introduce  idola¬ 
trous  forms  of  worship.  It  would  have  been  a  just 
and  well-founded  complaint  had  they  alleged  that 
Solomon  had  broken  the  supreme  command  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  Israel. by  the  toleration  of 
idol- worship,  and  had  thus  undermined  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  complainants  are  wholly 
silenton  this,  and  the  sequel  shows  how  little  they 
or  their  speaker  Jeroboam  cared  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  that  fundamental  law. 

Vers.  6-14.  Rehoboam  consulted,  Ac.  Ver. 
6.  The  are  not  old  people,  but  the  elders 

(senators)  who  constituted  the  administration-col¬ 
lege  of  Solomon  [or  council]  (chap.  iv.  2-6).  Reho- 
boam  had  retained  them  as  such,  but  had  not,  as 
Thenius  thinks,  “  placed  them  on  the  retired  list,” 
for  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  taken  them  with 
him  to  Shechem,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have 
heard  their  counsel  before  that  of  the  young  men. 
The  expression,  that  stood  before  Solomon,  shows 
that  they  were  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
king.  In  their  advice,  vers.  7,  stands  next  to 

D'Pjrr^S  ,  and  at  the  beginning,  over  against 
D'Hag  at  the  conclusion;  and  as  “ray  is  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  immediately  following  DPnajfl,  we  have 

no  right  to  weaken  it,  and  to  take  it  in  another 
sense  from  D'"Oy  that  stands  opposite  to  it  at  the 

conclusion;  this  is  generally  done,  and  *Dy  is 
translated  “complaisant,”  but  on  the  con¬ 

trary,  is  translated  “  subject.”  The  elders  not  only 
advised  the  king  to  compromise,  but  that  he  should 
“  serve  ”  the  people  at  least  “  this  day,”  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  the  people  would  then  be  his 
“  servants  ”  “  for  ever ;  ”  they  proposed  that  he 
should  for  the  present  moment  reverse  the  exist¬ 
ing  relation :  the  king  was  to  be  “  servant  ”  and 
yield  to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  people  would  afterwards  be  his  “ser¬ 
vants.”  We  can  easily  imagine  that  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  (which  would  not  perhaps  have  succeeded) 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  rash  and  imperious 
young  king,  in  whose  veins  Ammonite  blood  flowed 

(chap.  xiv.  21).  The  word  ,  ver.  8,  is  used  for 
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a  child  at  &ay  age  from  its  birth  (Ex.  it  3,  6,  7)  to 
youth ;  »re  not,  therefore,  real  counsellors, 

like  the  D\3j?T ,  but  young  people  who  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  king  (**  stood  before  him”).  The 
words,  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  show  that 

Rehoboam  was  himself  still  (</.  2  Chron.  xiii. 

t).  The  proverbial  expression  ver.  10,  my  little 
finger ,  Ac.,  means,  I  am  much  mightier  than  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  his  power  was  as  the  little  finger  to  the  body, 
compared  with  mine ;  if  my  father  had  power  to 
compel  you,  I  have  still  more.  From  this  general 
way  of  speaking  they  proceed  in  ver.  11  to  allude 
to  the  particular  grievance  of  the  forced  labor. 
The  yoke  and  whips  belong  together,  and  are  the 
signs  of  laboring  servants  (Ecclesiasticus  xxx. 
26  or  xxxiii.  27  j.  The  king  was  to  use  instead  of  the 
whips  for  servants  the  thorn-whip  used  for  crimi¬ 
nals  alone,  and  which  was  called  Scorpio  by  the 
Homans  ( Isidor .  Origg.  v.  27,  18:  Virgo,  si  est 
aculeata,  scorpio  vocatur ,  quia  arcuato  vulnerc  in 
corpus  infigitur).  The  meaning  is,  my  father  used 
ordinary  means  to  keep  you  at  work,  but  I  will  do 
it  with  extraordinary  and  severer  means.  The 
answer  says  as  little  of  taxes  as  the  complaint  itself ; 
it  only  refers  to  the  enforced  work,  and  it  does  not 
even  admit  that  Solomon  exacted  too  much,  but  it 
is  only  now  proposed  to  do  so.  The  pleasure  with 
which  Rehot>oam  accepted  this  advice  is  very  in¬ 
dicative  of  his  disposition. 

Vers.  15-17.  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord. 
Ver.  15.  Inasmuch  as  the  inconceivably  foolish  and 
perverse  resolvo  of  Rohoboam  carried  with  it  the  ir¬ 
remediable  division  of  the  people  and  kingdom,  the 
verse  asserts  it  to  be  a  course  of  things  (,"|3D  from 

33D)  from  Jehovah;  not  that  Rehoboam  was  forced 
unwillingly  to  speak  so,  but  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  said  of  Pharaoh  (Ex.  xiv.  4 ;  Rom.  ix.  17) 
and  of  Judas  (Matt.  xxvi.  25).  Witsius  (Decaphyl. 
i.  3)  says :  Ipsa  Ilchabeami  stolida  imprudentia  consi- 
lio  Dei  iiisrrvimt,  ut  quodaccidit  etiam  merito  accidisse 
videtur.  We  find  here  an  application  of  the  proverb : 
Quern  Dens  cult  perdere ,  prius  demental  Every  case 
of  a  hardened  heart  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

Vers.  16-17.  What  portion  have  we,  Ac. 
Ver.  1 6.  This  was  the  old  Ephraimite  watchword 
of  rebellion,  of  which  Sheba  availed  himself 
against  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1).  The 
first  member  of  the  sentence  means  this,  What  con¬ 
cern  have  we  about  David  and  his  house,  when  the 
question  is  who  shall  be  king  over  us?  We  have 
no  fellowship  with  each  other  (Deut.  x.  9).  Neither 
have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  is  not  equal  to 
we  can  hope  for  and  expect  nothing  from  him ; 
but,  we  do  not  belong  to  him,  as  Judah,  by  raoe- 
derivation.  In  the  “son  of  Jesse”  there  is  an 
allusion  to  David's  humbler  descent,  just  as  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  “  carpenter's  son  ”  (Matt 
xiii.  55).  To  your  tents ,  0  Israel  /  is  a  proverbial 
call  which  originated  in  the  time  of  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  where  the  camp  was 
arranged  according  to  the  tribes.  Let  every  one 
return  to  his  tribe  and  his  home,  without  acknowl- 
edging  Rehoboam.  Now  see  to  thine  own  house,  i.e., 
see  how  you  can  reign  over  your  own  tribe  in  the 
future ;  you  have  no  right  to  us  any  more.  In  this 
whole  cry  “  the  deeply  rooted  dislike  to  David's 
royal  house  is  strongly  expressed,  and  we  can : 
perceive  a  more  potent  cause  for  the  partition  than  I 


the  alleged  oppression  of  Solomon  ”  (Keil).  Vet 
17  means  that  only  those  individuals  belonging  to 
the  ten  tribes  remained  under  Rehoboam  who 
were  settled  in  Judah  or  had  gone  to  settle  there 
(2  Chron.  xi  3).  The  verse  does  not  mean,  then: 
“  the  tribe  of  Judah  chose  Rehoboam,  who  was 
one  of  them,  to  be  king”  (Ewald) ;  for  Judah  had 
already  acknowledged  him  such  before  he  went  to 
Shechem. 

Vers.  18-19.  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute,  Ac.  Ver.  18.  No  doubt  the  same  who  if 
called  Adoniram  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  chief  of¬ 
ficers  (chap  iv.  6),  as  also  the  Sept,  Syr.,  and  Arabt 
call  him  in  this  passage.  Thenius  thinks  he  was 
the  son  of  Adoram,  the  chief  of  the  tribute  officers, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David’s  officials 
(2  Sam.  xx.  24).  If  he  was  identical  with  this 
person  he  must  certainly  have  been  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  since  David  could  not  have  given  the 
office  in  question  to  quite  a  young  man,  and 
Solomon  reigned  forty  years.  It  is  evident  that 
Rehoboam  sent  him  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  and 
to  appease  them,  as  Josephus  expressly  says.  As 
the  question  was  about  lightening  the  tribute 
work,  the  chief  officer  over  the  tribute  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  Rehoboam  as  the  fittest 
person  to  mediate ;  probably  Adoram  was  one  of 
the  “elders”  who  gave  the  advice  to  yield.  But 
the  people  were  highly  incensed  at  the  sight  of 
this  officer,  and  instead  of  listening  to  him,  in 
their  rage  they  stoned  him.  Bertheau  has  no 
grounds  for  his  supposition  that  he  came  with  an 
armed  force  (however  small)  to  force  the  rebels 
to  submission.  For:  unto  this  day,  see  on  chap, 
viil  8 ;  ix.  21. 

Vers.  20-21.  And  it  came  to  pass  whm  all 
Israal  heard,  Ac.  Ver.  20  closes  the  narrative, 
vers.  1-19,  and  is  also  the  connecting  link  with 
the  following  vers.  21-24  The  independence  of 
the  ten  tribes  had  been  achieved  by  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Shechem,  who  now  returned  to  their 
different  tribe-territories  (end  of  ver.  16),  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  “  all  Israel  ”  what  had  happened,  es¬ 
pecially  also  the  part  that  Jeroboam,  just  arrived 
from  Egypt,  had  acted  there.  The  latter,  no  doubt, 
also  returned  to  his  native  place  after  the  event 
But  when  a  king  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  rebels 
he  was  called  back  and  made  king.  This  exasper¬ 
ated  Rehoboam  to  make  war  on  Israel  We  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  at  the  number  he  brought  into 
the  field,  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  had  500,000 
men  of  war  in  the  census  that  David  took 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9). 

Vers.  22-24.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  cam*, 
Ac.  Ver.  22.  The  prophet  Shemaiah  did  not  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  like  Ahijah  (chap,  xl  29), 
but  doubtless  to  Judah,  and  from  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  as  well  as  from  2  Chron.  xil  5,  it  seems  that 
he  must  have  lived  in  Jerusalem.  As  here,  so  also 
he  had  great  influence  through  his  preaching, 
when  king  Shishak  oame  from  Egypt  to  war  against 
Rehoboam ;  he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xil  6-8,  15).  The  thing  is  from  me,  ver. 
24  This  prophet  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  Ephra¬ 
imite  prophet,  declares  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  be  a  divine  dispensation,  which, 
humiliating  and  painful  as  it  was  to  the  house  ot 
David  and  Judah,  might  not  be  opposed  by  force 
of  arms;  for  the  separated  tribes  were  still 
“  brethren.”  Thus  he  recognizes  a  higher  bond  ol 
onion  in  spite  of  all  separation,  and  wishes  that 
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onion  held  intact  The  king  and  army  follow  his 
advice ;  they  probably  saw  that  a  war  with  the 
numerically  greater  and  just  now  bitterly  excited 
ten  tribes  would  bring  them  into  a  worse  condition 
still 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  The  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  David P# 
house,  and  the  consequent  partition  of  the  kingdom,  was 
the  most  important  and  pregnant  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  since  it  became  an  independent 
State.  The  divisions  that  took  place  in  the  time  of 
the  judges  were  only  temporary,  but  this  lasted 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  only  terminated  with 
the  fall  of  both  the  separated  kingdoms.  An  event 
that  formed  such  an  epoch,  and  had  such  a  marked 
influence  on  sacred  history,  cannot  possibly  be 
traced  to  one  fact  alone,  or  to  the  defiant  and 
thoughtless  answer  of  Rehoboam ;  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  deeper  and  more  general  causes, 
lying  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  tribes.  The  tribe  of  Judah 
and  the  double  one  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  Josh,  xvil  17),  whose  progenitors  were 
especially  favored  in  the  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12, 
22-25),  were  from  the  beginning  the  most  numer¬ 
ous,  and  therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes.  Judah  numbered  seventy-six  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  hundred  before  the  entrance  iuto 
Canaan;  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph  numbered 
eighty-five  thousand  and  two  hundred  men  (Numb, 
xxvi.  22,  28,  34,  37);  this  tribe  claimed  the  largest 
territory  at  the  division  of  the  land  (Josh.  xvii.  14 
sq. ;  1  Chron.  v.  1)  on  account  of  its  number, 
and  because  it  had  inherited  Reuben’s  birth-right. 
But  the  “sceptre”  was  promised  to  Judah,  and 
the  leaders  in  the  march  through  the  desert  as 
well  as  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  headed  that 
tribe  (1  Chron.  v.  2 ;  Numb,  il  3 ;  x.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  2 ; 
xx.  18);  both  tribes  were  warlike  (Jud.  L  4, 
10 ;  viil  1  sq. ;  xii.  1  sq. ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  9).  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  relations,  each  tribe  regarded 
itself  as  equal  in  powers  with  the  other  tribes,  but 
also  as  evenly  matched  with  each  other.  But 
added  to  this  there  was  a  difference  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  pursuits  of  the  tribes;  whilst  Judah  was 
the  leader  and  head  of  the  theocracy  and  the  cove¬ 
nant,  therefore  of  higher  religious  life  (Gen.  xlix. 
10 ;  Ps.  lx.  9 ;  lxxviii.  $7  sq. ;  cxiv.  1,  2),  Ephraim 
represented  the  nature-side  of  the  people's  life ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  natural,  material  strength 
and  earthly  abundance  appears  with  it  in  the 
foreground  (Gen.  xlix.  22  sq. ;  Deut.  xxxiil  13 ; 
Ps.  lxxviii.  9  sq.).  There  was,  therefore,  in  the 
latter  more  receptivity  for  nature-religion,  and  a 
tendency  to  independence  of  any  other  tribe,  and 
especially  of  one  not  entirely  its  equal  There  was, 
then,  the  germ  of  a  dualism  very  early  in,  the 
nation,  and  this  germ  grew  more  and  more  in  the  j 
distracted  times  of  the  Judges,  asserting  itself 
sometimes  with  more,  sometimes  with  less  energy. 
After  Saul's  death  the  two  chief  tribes  formally 
separated  under  different  kings  (2  Sam.  il  4-11); 
this,  however,  only  lasted  seven  years  and  a  half, 
after  which  the  revolted  tribes  went  over  to  the 
king  of  Judah,  i.  &,  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1  sq.). 
But  the  more  the  power  and  authority  of  Judah 
increased  under  David  and  Solomon,  so  much  the 
more  did  the  old  jealousy  and  love  of  independ¬ 
ence  grow  in  Ephraim;  the  tribute-labors,  and 


especially  the  structures  which  served  to  strength¬ 
en  the  dominant  authority  of  J udah  which  SoloraoL 
had  achieved  by  Ephraimites,  were  calculated 
especially  to  increase  those  feelings.  Jeroboam’s 
attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  miscarried,  but 
the  desire  for  independence  was  not  extinguished 
thereby.  It  broke  out  again  the  more  violently  after 
Solomon’s  death,  as  there  was  hope  of  getting  rid 
of  Rebohoam  more  easily,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
resemble  his  father.  The  great  event  of  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  kingdom  had  its  roots  in  a  primitive 
characteristic  of  the  tribe,  which  characteristic  had 
existed  over  four  hundred  years,  and  now  broke 
out  at  last  with  violence,  creating  a  double  State. 
Rehoboam’s  answer  was  only  the  spark  which  fell 
into  the  powder  magazine.  The  recent  historical 
criticism  admits  the  agency  of  the  Ephraimite  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  revolt,  but  finds  the  especial  and 
chief  cause  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  kingdom. 
Ewald  is  of  this  opinion  ( Gesch.  des  V.  Isr.  III.  s. 
393  sq.).  The  monarchy  had,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  tendency  to  extend  its  power  further  and  fur¬ 
ther,  and  to  restrict  every  other  power  in  the 
nation  more  and  more,  or  else  to  absorb  it  It 
reached  a  very  high  stage  in  Solomon’s  time,  but  it 
was  ever  growing,  and  it  made  more  and  more 
severe  exactions  upon  the  people  in  labor  and  tax¬ 
ation.  A  further  strengthening  and  one-sided 
growth  of  the  monarchy  was  held  by  the  best  men 
in  Israel  to  be  ruinous  and  dangerous  to  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  people.  There  might  have  been, 
indeed,  a  way  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  nation  without  a  revolution, 
i.  e.,  “  having  what  is  now  called  a  constitution 
drawn  up,  which,  when  well  devised,  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  best  modern  Christian  nations.”  But 
there  was  no  such  remedy  at  hand ;  •  the  heads  of 
the  tribes  only  assembled  when  a  new  king  was 
to  be  declared.  All  the  best  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  prophets,  had  agreed  that  the 
government  could  not  continue  as  it  was  at  the 
dose  of  Solomon’s  life.  As  the  prophets  had 
founded  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  it  so  much  by 
the  elevation  of  David’s  house  over  that  of  Saul, 
they  now  expected  furtherance  by  another  change 
of  dynasty;  impressed  by  their  counsel,  it  was 
forthwith  achieved  in  consequence  of  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  the  folly  of  Rehoboam,  Ac.,  Ac. 
This  whole  mode  of  explanation,  already  adopted 
here  and  there,  rests  on  the  utterly  unproved  sup¬ 
position  that  Solomon’s  government  constantly 
grew  more  absolute  and  despotic,  till,  at  last,  it 
seriously  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  people.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  historical  proof  of  this. 
Where  is  it  said  that  Soloman  oppressed  his  peo¬ 
ple,  in  every  way,  by  taxation  and  tribute-labor  ? 
Where  is  it  said  that  the  prophets  believed  the 
liberties  of  the  people  to  be  threatened,  and  that 
they  announced  tliis  publicly  ?  How  happens  it 
that  Solomon,  who  advanced  his  realm  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  it  never  before  and  never  again 
enjoyed,  is  made  to  be  a  despot  and  oppressor  ? 
Just  when  the  text  has  been  treating  exclusively 
of  the  tribute  to  the  splendid  court,  it  says :  “  Judah 
and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the 
sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making 
merry,”  Ac.;  “Judah  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  to 
Beer-Sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon  ”  (chap.  iv.  20, 
I  25).  That  he  demanded  too  much  of  this  tribute- 
I  labor,  which  was  customary  among  all  ancient 
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nations,  and  had  been  exacted  before  his  time, 
there  is  no  other  evidence  than  the  complaint  of 
/  the  angry  revolutionary  assembly  of  Ephraimites 
at  Shechem,  and  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
partial  and  historical  testimony.  So  little  did  Solo¬ 
mon  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  his  people,  that 
there  was  an  unprecedented  commerce  with  all 
the  neighboring  nations  in  his  reign;  he  even 
allowed  freedom  of  worship — allowed  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  liberty.  This  and  not 
despotism  was  what  the  prophets  apprehended 
danger  from.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of 
Solomon  a  single  act  that  can  be  called  despotic 
or  tyrannical,  like  those  of  later  kings,  for  instauce, 
Ahab  or  Jehu ;  and  yet  the  former  is  said  to  have 
ruled  with  such  intolerable  severity  that  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  the  best  among  the  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  of  a  change  of  government.  Of  all 
kingdoms,  that  of  Israel  should  be  the  last  to,  be 
judged  from  a  modern  political  point  of  view. 
The  theocratic  constitution  was  not  revoked  when 
the  human  monarchy  began :  Jehovah  continued 
to  be  the  true  king  of  Israel,  and  the  human  king 
was  the  “servant  of  Jehovah;”  as  such  he  had  to 
do  Jehovah’s  will,  not  his  own.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  such  thing  as  absolutism,  which  we  are 
told  clung  to  this  monarchy  by  virtue  of  its  nature. 
But  we  cannot  comprehend  how  any  should  think 
that  the  best  remedy  against  the  supposed  despot¬ 
ism  of  Solomon  would  have  been  a  representative 
government,  after  the  pattern  of  the  constitutions 
of  our  nineteenth  century. 

*  2.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David  (ver.  19)  is  often  represented  as  justifiable. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (Mos.  Recht  L  §  66)  saw  nothing 
more  in  it  than  a  new  capitulation  of  a  people  still 
free ;  De  Wette  ( Beitrdge  I.  s.  129)  went  further,  and 
asserted  that,  “according  to  1  Kings  xii.,  these 
tribes  were  fully  justified  in  what  they  did ;  they 
demanded  fair  concessions,  and  there  is  only  Reho- 
boam’s  folly  to  be  blamed.”  Duncker  says  ( Oesch. 
des  Alt.  s.  402),  “  the  Israelites  remembered  their 
right  to  choose  and  anoint  the  king.”  But  we  find 
nothing  said  anywhere  of  such  a  national  right : 
the  law  for  kings  (Deut.  xvii.  14  sq.)  says  noth¬ 
ing  of  it;  it  recognizes  no  conditions  of  election; 
and  the  history  mentions  no  king  except  Jeroboam 
(ver.  20),  either  in  Judah  or  Israel,  who  was  elected 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  The  monarchy 
was  hereditary  in  Judah,  and  continued  in  David’s 
house  till  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom ;  in  Israel, 
also,  the  son  succeeded  the  father,  or  usurpers 
arose  who  gained  the  throne  by  force ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  never  once  chose  the  king.  In  the  present 
instance,  Ephraim  with  its  confederates  had  no 
right,  certainly,  to  reject  a  king  who  was  such  by 
birth,  and  to  choose  another  by  themselves  alone, 
without  Judah.  Ephraim  had  solemnly  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  had  willingly  submitted  to  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1 
sq.);  and  all  the  tribes  had  acknowledged  Solo¬ 
mon  to  be,  in  right  of  being  David’s  son,  the  true 
king  of  “  Judah  and  Israel”  (chap.  iv.  20;  v.  6).  At 
the  great  festival  of  the  dedication  they  had  all 
gathered  around  Solomon,  who  announced  to  them 
the  divine  promise  that  David’s  house  should  never 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  (chap, 
viii.  l,  24,  25) ;  they  united  together  in  a  solemn 
bond,  by  a  common  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  at  the  temple,  which  was  the  central 
point,  as  it  were,  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  bond 


joined  them  all  together  as  well  as  with  David’s 
house;  as  the  king  blessed  them,  so,  also,  they 
blessed  him  (chap.  vL  62-68).  Solomon’s  son 
was  therefore  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne  for  all 
the  tribes,  and  none  had  a  right  to  revolt  from  him. 
Even  granted  that  Solomon  had  given  his  subjects 
cause  of  complaint,  by  exacting  too  much  tribute- 
labor  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  yet  this  did  not 
justify  any  one  of  the  tribes  in  breaking  the  bond 
of  national  union,  and  severing  themselves  from 
the  hereditary  dynasty,  especially,  too,  as  Reho- 
boam  had  not  as  yet  shown  in  acts  what  his  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
was  not  brought  about  first  by  his  foolish  wilful 
answer,  but  the  latter  “  only  offered  them  a  wished* 
for  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  already  purposed 
revolt  ”  (Keil).  Hence  they  did  not  want  to  treat, 
but  gave  free  vent  to  their  hatred,  and  murdered 
the  innocent  ambassador  of  the  king.  The  division 
can  therefore  be  regarded  as  nothing  else  than  a 
revolutionary  act,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be 
excused,  much  less  justified.  A  right  of  resistance 
lies  only  in  cases  where  the  chief  ruler  arbitrarily 
violates  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  also  the  spiritual  and  moral  existence  of 
a  people  rests.  But  the  rebellion  is  then  the  act 
of  the  government  itself,  and  not  of  the  subjects. 
But  siugle  grievances,  even  if  real,  can  never  justify 
revolt  from  lawful  authority  (especially  when  only 
brought  forward  by  a  part  or  the  nation)  or  form 
sufficient  ground  for  rebellion  and  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence  (cf.  Rothe,  Theol  Ethik  III.  s.  9 77  sq.). 
Solomon  had  certainly  attacked  and  undermined 
the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  by  permitting  and 
favoring  idolatry,  but  the  ten  tribes  made  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  this,  but  solely  of  the  alleged  excess  of 
tribute-labor,  which  Judah  and  Benjamin  shared 
with  them,  but  which  they  did  not  bring  forward 
as  a*  grievance. 

3.  That  Rehoboam  returned  an  answer  to  the  peo¬ 
ple ,  with  which  the  storm  that  had  threatened  the 
house  of  David  burst  forth,  is  emphatically  said 
(ver.  16)  to  have  been  from  the  Lord;  and  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  (chap.  xi.  11  and  31)  was 
thereby  fulfilled.  At  the  same  time  the  prophet 
Shemaiah  warns  them  not  to  make  war  on  the 
seceders,  saying,  11  this  thing  is  from  the  Lord." 
This  does  not  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ten 
tribes  any  more  than  that  of  Rehoboam,  but  in¬ 
timates  indeed  that  the  partition  of  the  king¬ 
dom  determined  on  in  the  counsels  of  God  hap¬ 
pened  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  Rehoboam.  According  to  the  word 
of  Ahijah  the  partition  appeared  to  have  a  double 
design:  to  “afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  for¬ 
ever  ”  (chap,  xi  39),  to  be  as  such  a  chastisement 
(2  Sam.  viL  14) ;  and  also  to  afford  to  the  inborn 
instinct  of  Ephraim  for  independence  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  free  development,  yet  on  the  indispensable 
condition  of  unchanging  fidelity  to  the  fundamental 
law  that  David  had  held ;  the  express  restriction 
was  added,  that  David’s  seed  was  not  to  be  afflicted 
forever.  We  already  remarked  above  (Hist  and 
Ethic.  6,  on  chap.  xi.  14-43)  that  such  a  temporary 
division  of  the  kingdom  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  higher  unity  of  the  divine  monarchy.  But  as 
neither  of  the  kingdoms  adhered  to  that  higher 
unity,  Ephraim  forsaking  the  law  continually  from 
the  beginning,  and  Judah  only  sometimes  faithful, 
the  division  became,  through  the  guilt  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  germ  of  their  destruction  (Halt  xii 
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25).  Because  the  higher  unity  was  forsaken,  the 
history  of  the  divided  kingdom  is  nothing  but  a 
slow  process  of  dissolution  of  the  human  monarchy 
in  Israel,  and  with  it  of  the  outward,  earthly  king¬ 
dom,  limited  by  natural  race  and  to  a  given  land. 
That  unity  was  designed,  in  the  divine  counsels, 
to  be  an  eternal  heavenly  kingdom,,  an  inward 
kingdom  of  God,  to  embrace  all  nations,  a  ftaoiXela 
ruv  ovpavCiv  in  which  “  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  ”  (Isai  xi 
13) ;  in  which  “  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations, 
neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms 
.any  more  at  all,”  but  shall  be  “  one  nation,”  and 
“  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all  ”  (Ezek.  xxxvii 
15-22).  The  fact  that  the  partition  of  the  kingdom, 
this  beginning  of  its  end,  immediately  followed  its 
culmination  of  earthly  dominion  under  David  and 
Solomon,  shows  how  frail  and  perishable  it  was ; 
the  more  it  approached  its  dissolution,  the  more 
ardent  became  the  longing  for  an  enduring  and 
eternal  kingdom,  the  more  definite  and  significant 
prophecy  became.  Well  may  Witsius  exclaim, 
referring  to  the  above-mentioned  sentence  in  ver. 
15:  0  sapientia  et  occulii  mvranda  potentia  fail ! 
quae  res  omnes  ita  dirigit  et  flectit \  ut  tamen  ipsi  illuc 
tvisse  videamur,  et  consiliis  fatisque  nostris  gradum 
nobis  struamus  ad  fatalem  ilium  lapsum  sive  adscen - 
sum.  The  apostle’s  exclamation  about  the  ways 
and  judgments  of  God,  though  universally  applica¬ 
ble,  is  so  especially  here  (Rom.  xi.  33). 

4 .  In  the  conduct  of  the  various  important  per¬ 
sonages  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom,  all  the  sins  and  weaknesses  ap¬ 
pear  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  events ; 
so  that  we  behold,  in  this  history,  a  reflection  of 
every  revolution  in  its  nature  and  course,  and  it 
may  serve  as  a  picture  of  future  ones  in  every  age 
(cf.  especially  the  striking  treatise  of  Yilmar,  Die 
Theiltmg  des  Davidsreichs.  Pastoral-theoL  Blatter, 
1861,  s.  177  bis  193),  which  we  cited  above  on 
chap.  xi.  4.  A  complete  lack  of  religious  feeling 
and  manner  is  first  observable  in  these  two  oppo¬ 
site  parties ;  both  move  upon  a  purely  outward, 
secular,  and  political-worldly  soil,  though  in  Israel 
the  national  and  religious  consciousness  coincide 
principally.  There  had  been  hitherto  no  assembly 
of  the  whole  people  or  of  their  representatives,  for 
weighty  affairs,  in  which  the  religious  element  had 
failed.  When  Joshua  called  the  elders  together  in 
Shechem,  before  his  end,  “they  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  God  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  1  sq.).  When  Sam¬ 
uel  did  the  same  at  Mizpeh,  he  said  to  them,  14  pre¬ 
sent  yourselves  before  the  Lord”  (1  Sam.  x.  19). 
When  all  the  tribes  came  to  David  in  Hebron,  after 
Ish-bosheth’s  death,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
king  over  all  Israel,  they  call  to  mind  Jehovah’s 
word,  and  David  “  made  a  league  with  them  before 
the  Lord  ”  (2  Sam.  v.  1-3).  When  Solomon  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  the  elders 
at  the  dedication,  the  ceremony  not  only  began 
with  divine  worship,  but  ended  by  the  “  king  and 
all  Israel  with  him  offering  sacrifice  before  the 
Lord  ”  (chap.  viii.  1,  5,  62).  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  nothing  was  done  “  before  the  Lord,** 
but  everything  was  done  without  Him.  No  one, 
neither  one  of  the  tribe-heads  nor  Jeroboam  nor 
Rehoboam  nor  his  counsellors  and  companions, 
inquire  after  Him.  No  one  names  Him.  That  He 
is  their  true  sovereign  before  whom  they  must 
all  bow  does  not  occur  to  them.  They  think  only 
which  of  the  two  parties  should  rule  the  other. 


This  conduct  reveals  a  state  of  things  which 
always  and  everywhere  precedes  revolutions ; 
which  are  made  ready  inevitably  when,  in  a  nation 
and  kingdom,  high  and  low  alike  ask  no  longer  for 
the  holy  and  living  God,  and  where  infidelity  and 
indifference  have  entered.  The  breaking  of  religi¬ 
ous  ties  brings  with  it,  sooner  or  later,  that  of  the 
State  also ;  hence  we  generally  find,  in  the  present 
day,  that  those  who  plan  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  as  a  rule,  seek  also  to  undermine  the 
church  foundations. — When  we  look  particularly 
at  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes  we  see 
that  they  had  all  forgotten  the  great  benefits  and 
blessing  they  had  received  through  the  house  of 
David,  especially  during  the  forty  years  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  prosperous  reign ;  they  forgot  that  each  had 
dwelt  securely  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree  as  long 
as  Solomon  lived,  that  they  had  eaten  and  dmnken 
and  been  merry ;  they  only  thought  of  the  dispute 
about  tribute-labor,  hence  ingratitude  and  discon¬ 
tent  They  agreed  to  go  to  Shechem  instead  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  only  to  do  homage  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  ;  this  was  already  mutiny  and  rebellion. 
Hereupon  they  called  a  man  who  had  lifted  his 
hand  against  Solomon,  and  proved  himself  a  foe  of 
David’s  house,  to  be  their  speaker  and  leader;  with 
him  at  their  head,  they  went  to  the  king  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  formed  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  laid  before  him  their  complaint  of  ex¬ 
cessive  labor  and  want  of  freedom.  When  their 
stormy  petition  was  rejected,  there  arose  wild  and 
scornful  cries,  and  a  regular  rebellion  broke  out ; 
they  rushed  in  blind  rage  at  the  innocent  mediator 
for  the  king,  and  murder  him,  whereupon  the  king 
has  to  flee  in  great  haste ;  and  they  conclude  by 
making  their  leader  and  spokesman  king.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  we  find  everything  here,  too,  that  was 
calculated  to  call  forth  rebellion  and  insurrection 
instead  of  avoiding  or  appeasing  it.  First,  utter 
ignorance  of  the  feeling  among  the  people,  and 
therefore  no  sort  of  precaution  for  the  threatened 
danger;  the  king  goes  thoughtlessly  to  the  dis¬ 
contented  people,  thus  falling  into  the  snare  set 
for  him.  When  surprised  in  Shechem  with  the 
demand  made,  he  is  irresolute,  asks  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion*  and  keeps  the  people  in  suspense,  which  must 
only  have  increased  their  excitement  He  then 
consults  his  immediate  attendants ;  the  elders  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  descend  from  the  throne,  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  humor  the  people;  the  young  men 
advise  him  to  the  opposite  course.  Thus  there  was 
want  of  unity  in  the  higher  circles,  and  views 
in  direct  antagonism  one  over  against  the  other. 
The  high-sounding  advice  of  the  courtiers  pleased 
the  weak  and  headstrong  monarch  best,  and 
he  delivered  an  answer  which  supposes  a  power 
which  no  longer  existed,  and  shows  equal  folly, 
arrogance,  and  contempt  of  the  people.  There¬ 
upon  the  storm  broke  loose,  and  Rehoboam  then 
wished  to  make  concessions,  and  to  treat  with 
them.  But  instead  of  going  himself  courageous¬ 
ly  to  face  the  excited  throng,  this  arrogant  and 
imperious  man  sent  an  old  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  to  be  exposed  to  their  rage.  It  was  “  too 
late;  ”  Adoram  was  killed,  and  he  himself  had  to 
flee  in  haste.  When  such  perverted  ways,  faults, 
and  sins  are  found  in  the  government,  the  way  for 
revolution  is  already  formed,  and  when  it  has  once 
begun,  soldiers  are  as  useless  as  concessions ;  what 
is  lost  by  a  person’s  own  fault  is  lost  forever. 
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6.  The  appearance  of  the  prophet  Shematah  af¬ 
ter  tho  partition  seems  like  the  rising  of  the  sun 
after  a  dark,  stormy  night  Whilst  sin  and  wick¬ 
edness  reign  in  both  parties,  and  none  of  them 
cares  about  the  living  God,  “the  man  of  God” 
appears  with  undaunted  courage ;  armed  only  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God,  he 
confronts  the  blinded,  wilful  king  and  an  army 
of  180,000  men.  He  commands  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  go 
home;  standiug  on  the  rock  of  his  strength 
(Ps.  lxil.  8),  he  calls  to  the  surging  waves,  Thus 
far  and  no  farther  1  and  no  one  dares  to  offer  op¬ 
position.  Thus  the  prophetf  again  come  forth  in 
majesty,  as  the  admonishing  and  avenging  con¬ 
science  of  Israel,  as  the  divine  corrective  of  all 
human  actions ;  and  this  shows,  too,  how  errone¬ 
ous  the  assertion  is  that  the  partition  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts  that 
went  on,  especially  under  Solomon,  between  the 
two  powers  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  prophets, 
which  existed  side  by  side  in  Israel.  It  was  not 
mouarchy  and  the  prophets  which  were  in  conflict, 
but  Ephraim  and  the  house  of  David.  Both  these 
took  purely  secular  and  political  ground,  and  they 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  lord  it  over  each  other. 
The  prophets  take  a  stand-point  above  both ;  and 
the  prophet  speaks  and  contends  for  the  divine 
monarchy  in  Judah  as  well  89  in  Israel  As  for 
the  rest,  Judah  appears  here  in  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  light  than  Ephraim ;  it  faithfully  adheres  to 
David’s  house,  and  knows  nothing  of  complaint 
of  tribute-labor,  which  had  borne  as  heavily  on  it 
as  on  Ephraim ;  while  Ephraim,  which  well  knew 
the  promise  given  to  David’s  house,  disregards 
that  promise  completely.  Judah,  knowing  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  rises  against 
his  brethren  at  the  call  of  his  king ;  but  Ephraim 
listens  to  a  Jeroboam,  and  if  a  prophet  in  She- 
chem  had  warned  them  against  insurrection  he 
would  doubtless  have  fared  no  better  than  Ado- 
lura. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-20.  The  departure  of  Israel  from  the 
house  of  David:  1.  The  grievances.  2.  The  de¬ 
cision.  3.  The  rebellion. — The  division  of  the 
kingdom.  1.  A  consequence  of  manifold  sins  (of 
Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Rehoboam).  2.  A  divine  dis¬ 
pensation  (for  their  humiliation  and  chastisement, 
and  for  a  direction  toward  the  heavenly  eternal 
kingdom,  v.  Ethical). — The  sources  and  causes  of 
the  rebellion.  1.  In  general  (estrangement  from 
God,  indifferentism,  and  unbelief).  2.  In  particular, 
these  sins  on  the  part  of  the  people  (Prov.  xiv. 
34),  and  on  the  part  of  the  princes  (Prov.  xx.  28). 
Where  prince  and  people  fear  God,  there  will  be 
no  rebellion ;  but  where  no  covenant  with  God 
exists,  all  human  considerations  fall  in  pieces. 

Ver.  1-5.  The  assemblage  of  the  people  at 
Shechem.  1.  Who  were  present  (the  ten  tribes 
with  Jeroboam,  returned  from  Egypt,  at  their 
head,  ostensibly  to  do  homage,  but  really  to 
stir  up  revolt;  the  assembling  together  was  un¬ 
lawful,  unbidden,  and  arbitrary.  Warning  from 
such  courses.  Prov.  xxiv.  21-22).  What  the 
people  sought  (Murmurs  and  complaints  against 
the  pretended  oppression  of  Solomon,  instead  of 
gratitude  for  great  benefits,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  State.  These  complaints  were  rather  a 


pretext  than  the  truth,  and  were  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  grievances;  they  demanded  not  the 
maintenance  of  the  law  and  the  covenant;  but 
merely  material  elevation,  loss  labor,  and  more 
outward  freedom  and  independence.  Admonition 
of  1  Pet  il  17-19). — Pxkiswerk  (in  the  periodical. 
MorgehtandL,  1839):  The  assembling  together  of 
great  idle  crowds  in  a  small  space  is  a  device  of  all 
demagogues ;  these  crowds  mutually  excite  each 
other,  masses  of  men,  like-minded,  inspire  each  other 
with  confidence,  peaceful  councils  vanish,  men  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  shouts  of  the  insurgent^ 
imbibe  their  principles,  venture  no  contradiction 
against  the  outburst  of  passion,  especially  when 
swelled  by  numbers,  and,  thus  inflamed,  are 
dragged  onwards  in  paths  from  which  later  re¬ 
pentance  can  never  bring  them  back. — Ver.  L  It 
is  never  advisable  to  go  where  men  are  assembling 
themselves  together,  who  testify  by  their  choice  of 
a  meeting-place  that  they  have  no  good  end  in 
view.  (Shechem  recalls  the  story  in  Judges  ix.)— 
Vers.  2-3.  Experience  teaches  that  those  who 
have  once  set  up  an  opposition  to  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  will  ever  persist  in  their  resolve,  even  if 
their  design  fail  or  is  pardoned ;  they  only  await 
another  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  plans ;  there¬ 
fore  they  should  never  be  trusted. — Vers.  3-4. 
Rebellious  people  easily  seek  and  find  in  public 
circumstances  means  which  they  amplify  and 
exaggerate  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of 
justice  to  their  wickedness,  and  to  have  some 
pretext  for  their  criminal  designs. — Crambr:  It  is 
an  universal  fact  that  men  exclaim  more  concerning 
oppression  than  concerning  godlessness  and  other 
sins;  are  more  careful  for  the  body  than  for  the  soul ; 
and,  so  they  are  free  in  action,  give  little  heed  to 
the  soul’s  nurture  (Ex.  xvL  3). — A  people  which 
prescribes  to  its  lawful  sovereign  the  conditions 
of  its  obedience  to  him,  and  directs  him  how  to 
govern,  assumes  to  itself  royal  authority,  and 
overturns  the  appointed  order  of  God,  thus  rush¬ 
ing  surely  on  to  its  own  destruction.— Ver.  5.  A 
prince  who,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  re¬ 
quires  time  to  decide  if  his  rule  shall  be  mild  and 
merciful  or  harsh  and  despotic,  cannot  have 
assumed  his  high  responsible  post  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God ;  therefore  he  must  expect  no  divine 
blessing.  It  is  well  and  good,  indeed,  in  all  weighty 
matters  to  take  time  for  reflection,  but  in  time  of 
sudden  danger,  rapid,  firm  decision  is  equally 
necessary.  One  accustomed  to  walk  in  God’s 
ways  will  at  such  times  take  no  step  which 
will  afterward  cause  him  bitter  repentance. 

Vers.  6-1 1.  Rehoboam  holds  a  council.  1.  With 
whom  ?  (With  his  own  servants,  old  and  young,  but 
not  with  the  Lord  his  God,  and  with  his  servants. 
In  difficult  and  grave  matters  we  should  not  neglect 
to  take  counsel  with  men,  but  chiefly  should  we  go 
to  Him  for  counsel  of  whom  it  may  be  said :  He  has 
the  way  of  all  ways,  and  never  fails  in  counsel,  and 
“  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  Ac.  (James  L  5). 
For,  saith  the  Lord,  Woe  to  the  rebellious  children 
who  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me,  Ac.  (Is.  xxx.  IX 
If  He  sit  not  in  the  council,  in  vain  do  young  and 
old  advise.  Had  Jeroboam  sought  light  from 
above  in  those  three  days,  and  prayed  as  once  his 
father  did  (1  Kings  iil  9),  or  as  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii.  19),  or  entreated  like  Jehoshaphat  (2  Kings 
iii.  1 1),  then  he  would  not  have  been  like  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,  but  his  heart  would  have  been 
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strong.)  2.  The  advice  given  him.  (Neither  counsel 
was  divine,  but  both  merely  human  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
The  old  men,  out  of  their  fear  and  apprehension, 
advised:  renounce  for  the  present  thy  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  mid  bow  before  the  will  of  the  people ; 
later  thou  oanst  act  quite  differently.  This  advice 
ran  counter  to  his  pride  and  despotism,  so  he  re¬ 
fused  the  counsel  of  the  old  men.  Through  flattery 
and  insolence  combined,  the  young  men  counselled 
a  course  actually  inhuman,  viz. :  to  abuse  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  care  nothing  for  his  people  and  their 
wishes,  but  simply  to  treat  them  with  violence. 
This  advice  suited  him  well,  because  it  correspond¬ 
ed  with  his  rough,  harsh,  selfish  and  violent  charac¬ 
ter.  But  this  produced  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
he  wished  and  hoped.  When  you  receive  conflict¬ 
ing  counsels  from  men,  apply  to  both  the  test  of 
God's  word,  for:  Ps.  xix.  8;  cxix.  104  «?.)  Yer.  6. 
It  is  the  first  privilege  and  duty  of  a  king  to  seek 
to  surround  himself  with  men,  who,  fearing  no 
man,  either  high  or  low,  and  regardless  of  their 
own  profit  or  advantage,  shall  advise  him  as  befits 
men  responsible  before  a  just  and  holy  God.  One 
such  man  alone  outweighs  whole  hosts  of  soldiers, 
for:  Prov.  xx.  28.  Yer.  7.  A  king  who  refuses 
to  be  a  “  servant  of  God  ”  readily  finds  himself  in 
a  situation  where  he  is  compelled  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  people.  The  splendor  of  majesty  1b  enhanced 
by  benevolence,  goodness,  and  mercy,  but  never  by 
timid  yielding  and  submission  to  the  popular  will. 
Yer.  8.  Where  the  counsels  of  the  aged  are  re¬ 
jected,  be  it  in  a  kingdom  or  in  a  house,  and  those 
only  of  the  youthful  followed,  there  men  pursue 
an  unhallowed  path.  For  to  a  true  wisdom  of  life 
experience  is  necessaiy,  and  this  youth  cannot  have 
(Lev.  xix.  32;  Eoclesiasticus  vill  11).  Those  who 
grow  up  with  us  have,  unconsciously  and  involun¬ 
tarily,  a  vast  influence  over  our  modes  of  thought 
and  views  of  life,  therefore  parents  must  have  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  intimacies  of  their  children. 
Yer.  10,  1 1.  A  vaunting  speech  is  by  no  means  a  j 
proof  of  courage ;  the  more  boastful  a  man's* speech 
the  less  resolute  he  will  be  in  peril  and  temptation; 
a  truly  strong,  firm,  and  calm  man  is  silent  Time¬ 
serving  and  flattery  are  most  dangerous  for  a 
prince ;  they  wear  the  garb  of  fidelity  and  devotion, 
and  in  reality  are  the  greatest  treachery.  Chiefly 
distrust  those  who  counsel  thee  to  do  what  grati¬ 
fies  thy  vanity,  thy  selfishness,  and  thine  own 
desires,  and  costs  thee  no  sacrifice. — Osiander  : 
One  should  rather  distrust  all  harsh  judgments, 
because  they  accord  chiefly  with  the  deposition  of 
the  flesh,  and  not  of  the  spirit,  which  inclines  to 
mercy. 

Yere.  12-15.  The  answer  of  the  king  to  the 
people,  (a)  It  is  hard — not  merely  a  refusal, 
but  imperious,  tyrannical,  unbecoming  in  any 
sovereign,  but  especially  one  who  ought  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  compassionate  and  merciful  God, 
with  whom  is  great  truth  and  loving-kindness 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  Authority  is  the  handmaid  of  God, 
to  thee .  for  good  (Rom.  xiil  4),  and  not  a  terror.  | 
Government  is  not  built  upon  whips  and  scourges, 
but  upon  justice,  love,  and  confidence;  that  rule 
alone  is  thoroughly  right  where  “  mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other”  (Ps.  lxxxv.  11).  How  entirely 
different  is  David's  example  of  sovereignty  (Ps.  ci.). 
(6)  A  rash  and  inconsiderate  counsel,  that  of  the 
young  men,  throwing  oil  on  the  flames  instead  of 
quenching  them,  and  exciting  uproar  and  revolt  | 


instead  of  disposing  to  submission  and  obedience. 
Passion  always  blinds.  When  the  heart  is  per¬ 
verted  the  head  is  likewise  dulled,  and  those  whc 
are  generally  shrewd  become  unwise  and  unrea¬ 
sonable;  for  it  is  not  the  head  which  rules  the 
heart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inclinations  and 
desires  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than  the  thoughts 
of  the  head  (Prov.  xv.  1 :  xxx.  33 ;  James  i.  19, 
20 ;  Eph.  v.  1 5-1 7),  “  He  that  liveth  many  days,  let 
him  keep  his  tongue  from  evil,”  Ac.  (Ps.  xxxiv.  13). 
Yer.  14.  Midway  between  weak  concessions  and 
timid  neutrality  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfish  persist¬ 
ence  in  presumptive  rights  on  the  other,  lies  a  course 
always  pointed  out  by  the  Lord  to  those  who  bow 
before  Him,  pray  *to  Him  for  wisdom,  and  long 
earnestly  to  do  what  pleases  Him  alone.  Not  only 
do  great  lords  give  harsh  answers,  but  likewise 
petty  rulers;  those  who  moan  and  complain  most 
bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  the  great  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  greatest  tyrants  in  a  small  way ;  they 
perceive  the  mote  in  their  neighbor’8  eye,  but  not 
the  beam  in  their  own. — Starke  :  The  voice  of  the 
King  of  kings  comes  to  us  utterly  unlike  that  of 
Rehoboam ;  therefore  should  we  listen  the  more 
submissively  and  obediently  to  it. — WDrt.  Summ: 
The  Most  High  is  ever  at  hand  to  change  the 
darkest  prospects  of  the  children  of  men  to  a 
happy  termination,  and  the  accomplishment  of  His 
all  holy  will,  even  as  Joseph  said  to  hjs  brethren 
(Gen.  L  20).  God  disposes  not  the  thoughts  of 
man  to  folly  and  sin,  but  brings  them  to  judgment 
by  their  very  perverseness,  and  thus  makes  it 
serve  to  carry  out  His  own  designs. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  rebellion,  (a)  Its  causes, 
sin,  and  folly,  in  high  and  low  places:  amongst 
the  people,  ingratitude,  jealousy,  envy,  hatred, 
and  thirst  for  independence ;  with  the  king, 
tyranny,  violence,  and  folly,  (b)  Its  consequences. 
(Disunion,  which  was  in  no  wise  advantageous, 
but  the  beginning  of  every  species  of  ill-fortune, 
and  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  fol¬ 
lowed  deeds  of  violence,  murder,  and  death-strug¬ 
gles.  A  people  in  rebellion  is  like  a  fierce  dog 
unchained.  The  evil  consequences  of  rebellion  are 
often  felt  for  a  century.) — Yer.  16.  As  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,  so  is  the  answer.  He  who  makes  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  speech  must  not  wonder  if  he  receive  a  like 
reply.  The  same  people  who  once  came  to  David  and 
said :  8ee,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh,  thou  hast 
led  us,  thou  shalt  be  our  king  (2  Sara.  v.  1-2),  now 
said:  We  have  no  part  in  David ;  what  is  the 
shepherd's  son  to  us?  This  is  the  way  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  To-day  they  cry :  Hosanna,  blessed  be  he 
who  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  To-morrow 
it  is,  “Crucify  him,  we  will  not  that  he  reign  over 
nsl”  To-day,  if  fortune  smile,  they  are  fawning 
and  bland,  to-morrow,  if  misfortune  threaten,  they 
cry:  “Look  to  thyself.”  Their  cry  is:  We  will  be 
free,  and  servants  of  no  man — not  seeing  that  they 
are  the  blind  tools  of  one  or  more  leaders,  who 
seek  to  reign  over  them.  With  the  house  of 
David,  Israel  flung  aside  the  great  promise  (2  Sam. 
vii.  10-16 ;  xxiii.  5),  which  depended  on  tliat  house. 
For  us  has  come  that  Son  of  David,  whose  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end  (Luke  t  32  a^.).  Let  us  hold 
steadfastly  by  Him,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
uproar  of  the  world :  “  We  will  have  no  part  in 
him.”  He  will  finally  destroy  all  enemies  under 
his  feet  Thus  went  Israel  to  his  tents,  but 
not  as  formerly,  blest  by  the  king  and  bles¬ 
sing  him,  rejoicing  over  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
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to  David,  and  to  his  people  Israel  (chap.  viii.  66). 
lie  who  has  not  a  good  conscience  cannot  return 
in  peace. — Ver.  18.  The  people  desired  freedom, 
but  a  tree  of  liberty,  watered  with  innocent  blood, 
can  only  bear  poison  fruit.  He  who  asks  nothing 
of  God  can  only  lead  others  to  folly, — he  who  can¬ 
not  stand  in  the  gap  can  never  protect  others.  It 
is  a  judgment  of  God  when  a  monarch,  instead  of 
being  able  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  any  one  of  his 
subjects,  must  needs  fly  before  him  to  save  his 
life.  To  yield  to  superior  force  is  no  disgrace, 
but  shameful  is  the  flight  which  is  the  result  of  ar¬ 
rogance  and  overbearing  pride. 

Vers.  19,  20.  The  great  majority  fell  away, 
and  the  small  minority  remained  faithful;  the 
first  was  ruined  and  had  no  future;  from  the 
latter  came  forth  the  One  before  whom  every 
knee  bowed  down,  and  whom  every  tongue  ac¬ 
knowledged  •  to  be  the  Lord  (Matt,  it  6 ;  PhiL 
it  11).  In  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  no 
question  of  majorities  and  minorities,  but  it  is 
simply,  are  we  steadfast  and  faithful  unto  death? 
The  pretended  deliverers  of  the  masses  well  know 
how  to  manage,  so  that  they  will  become  rulers  of 
the  people ;  they  allow  themselves  to  be  summon¬ 
ed,  and  apparently  persuaded  to  the  very  object 
which  was  the  sole  aim  of  their  efforts. — Ver.  21. 
What  Rehoboam  had  lost  through  insolence  and 
weakness,  through  wickedness  and  folly,  ho  now 
sought  to  regain  by  violence  and  battle ;  instead  of 
humbling  himself  beneath  the  All-powerful  hand 
of  God,  he  is  haughty  and  depends  upon  his  own 
arm  of  flesh.  The  natural  heart  of  man  is  a  frow- 
ard  and  timorous  thing  (Jer.  xvil  9),  without  safe 
resting-place  or  firm  support,  now  buoyed  up,  now 
cast  down,  the  football  of  every  storm  of  fortune. 
But  blessed  is  the  man  whose  trust  and  confidence 
are  in  the  Lord.  It  is  a  precious  thing,  Ac.  (Heb. 
xiiL  9).  Faith  is  the  victory,  Ac.  (1  John  v.  4.) 
In  the  renewed  heart  is  no  pride  and  no  fear. — 
Vers.  22-24.  The  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  king 
and  to  the  host ;  (a)  the  command :  Ye  shall  not, 
Ac. ;  (6)  tho  cause  of  the  commandment :  For  this 
thing  is  from  me;  (c)  the  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  :  And  they  hearkened,  Ac.  The  lives  and 
property  of  subjects  are  not  to  be  used  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  sins  and  follies  of  their  rulers.  Civil 
wars  are  the  most  unnatural,  and  likewise  the 
fiercest  and  bitterest;  he  who  stirs  up  strife  be¬ 


tween  brethren  commits  a  crime  which  never  goes 
unpunished. — Shemaiah,  a  type  of  the  Lord’s  ser¬ 
vants.  He  is  a  man  of  God,  and  as  such  he  brings 
good  tidings  of  peace  (Is.  lii.  7);  he  has  no  other 
arms  than  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  17) ;  with  His  word  he 
comes,  strong  and  fearless,  before  the  king  and  his 
whole  host  (Acts  iv.  20 ;  ix.  15).  It  is  said  here  of 
hundreds  of  thousands:  “They  hearkened  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  returned,  Ac.”  How  many 
thousands  to-day  hear  this  word,  but,  burying  it 
beneath  cares,  riches,  and  the  pride  of  life,  live  on 
without  obedience  and  without  repentance,  bring¬ 
ing  forth  no  fruit  (Luke  viii.  14). — W urt.  Stool  : 
We  see  here  with  what  great  might  the  God  of 
Truth  maintains  his  word.  By  the  prophet  Ahijah 
he  announced  to  Jeroboam  that  he  should  rule  over 
ten  tribes  of  Israel:  that  is  accomplished  here. 
He  has.  promised  to  leave  one  tribe  to  the  house  of 
David :  that  is  accomplished  here.  He  promised 
to  Ephraim  or  to  his  father  Joseph,  that  kings 
should  proceed  from  them  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Deut.  zxxiil), 
and  that  is  fulfilled  here,  since  Jeroboam  becomes 
king  through  Ephraim.  Thus  nothing  remains 
unfulfilled  of  all  that  God  has  spoken,  promised, 
or  threatened.  Solomon  and  Rehoboam  strove  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  word  in  Jeroboam, 
for  which  purpose  Solomon  planned  to  kill  Jero¬ 
boam,  and  Rehoboam  assembled  a  great  army 
against  him,  but  all  in  vain.  Therefore  let  all 
men  believe  and  seek  after  the  word  of  God,  and 
not  strive  to  resist  it  (Luke  xxl  33). 

[F.  D.  Maurice:  “  He  (Jeroboam )did  not  trust  tho 
living  God.  He  thought  not  that  his  kingdom  stood 
upon  a  divine  foundation  but  that  it  was  to  be  up¬ 
held  by  certain  divine  props  and  sanctions.  The 
two  doctrines  seem  closely  akin;  many  regard 
them  as  identical ;  in  truth  there  is  a  whole  heaven 
between  them.  The  king  who  believes  that  his 
kingdom  has  a  divine  foundation  confesses  his  own 
subjection  and  responsibility  to  an  actual  living 
ruler.  The  king  who  desires  to  surround  himself 
with  divine  sanctions,  would  fain  make  himself 
supreme,  knows  that  he  cannot,  and  therefore 
seeks  help  from  the  fear  men  have  of  an  invisible 
power,  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  believe.  He 
wants  a  God  as  the  support  of  his  authority ;  what 
God,  he  cares  very  little.” — E.  H.] 


/  B. — The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jeroboam. 

Chap.  XIL  25-33. 

25  Then  Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  therein ;  and 

26  went  out  from  thence,  and  built  Penuel.  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Now 

27  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David :  if  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  Che  heart  of  this  people 
turn  again  unto  their  lord,1  even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  they  shall 

28  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.  Whereupon  the  king  took 
counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for 
you*  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  :  behold  thy  gods,*  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 

29  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Beth-el,  and  the  other  put  he 

80  in  Dan.  And  this  thing  became  [was4]  a  sin :  for  the  people  went  to  worship 

81  before  the  one,*  even  unto  Dan.*  And  he  made  a  house*  of  high  places,  and 
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made  priests  of  the  lowest  £mass*]  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of 
82  Levi.  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he  offered*  upon  the  altar. 
So1*  did  he  in  Beth-el,  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had  made :  and  he  placed 
33  in  Beth-el  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he  had  made.  So  he  offered* 
upon  the  altar  which  he  had  made  in  Beth-el  the.  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart11 ;  and  ordained 
a  feast  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  and  he  offered*  upon  the  altar,  and  burnt 
incense. 


TEXTUAL  AJTD  GRAMMATICAL. 


^  ‘Jw.  27.— [The  Sept  has  “  to  the  Lord  and  (or  even)  to  their  lord.**  The  Bjr.  omits  this  word  Lord  altogether. 
The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  last  clause  of  the  Terse. 

*  Ver.  «a— {Our  authorprefcrs  the  sense  of  the  8ept,  Chald..  and  Vulg.,  “let  it  suffice  you,**  “do  not  any  longer  so 
vp.1*  Keil  argues  that  the  Heb.  cannot  be  so  translated,  and  prefers  the  sense  of  the  A.  V. 


*  Ver.  2S— [The  Heb.  may  be  taken  either  In  the  plural,  as  in  the  A.V.  and  the  andent  TV.  generally, 

er  in  the  singular,  as  in  our  author's  translation,  according  to  the  common  Heb.  usage.  For  reasons  for  the  latter  see 
tbeExeg.  Com. 

4  Ver.  80.— [The  translation  of  became  may  seem  to  Ignore  the  faot  that  Jeroboam's  deed  already  tons  a  sin  in 


•  Ver.  80.— [Our  author's  translation  Inserts  in  brackets  “  or  the  other.”  See  Ezeg.  Com. 

•  Ver.  80.— [The  Vat.  Sept,  adds,  “and  forsook  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

1  Ver.  31.— irriD2Tp2  correctly  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular,  since  the  contrast  Is  with  the  nifp-JVa 

at  Jerusalem.  The  Sept  in  translating  olvovr  i<f>  infaXuv,  and  the  Vulg.  /ana  in  excelsis.  have  overlooked  the  point 

•  Ver.  81.— [The  Heb.  nfrpO  does  not  mean  so  much  “from  the  lowest  of  the  people"  as,  “from  all  classes,” 


•from  the  mass  of  the  people  promiscuously  ”  in  contradistinction  to  the  especial  Levltical  family.  Qf.  Gen.  xlriL  2{ 
Ezek.  xxzili.  2,  and  see  Lxejf.  Coin.  The  A.  V.  is  sustained  by  the  Vulg.  alone  among  the  ancient  V  V. 

»  Ver.  82.— (The  A-  V.  is  here  sustained  by  the  Vulg.  and  Arab.  The  other  VV.  give  the  sense  preferred  by 
our  anthor  in  the  Ezeg.  Com.  “Went  up  to,  or  upon  (4  «.  upon  the  approach  to)  the  altar,”  thus  translating  the 
last  words  of  ver.  83,  “  to  burn  Incense.” 

M  Ver.  32.— [The  Sept,  must  have  read  Instead  of  13  since  it  translates  “—the  altar  which  he  made  in 

Bethel.”  *  “* 

11  Ver.  88.— Neh.  vl.  8  clearly  shows  that  the  k'ri  ^3^3  Is  the  true  reading.  All  the  translations  are  in 
accordance  with  this.  The  k'tib  gives  no  sense,  since  It  does  not  mean  eeoreum  sc.  a  Judah  (Manrer,  Kell); 

but  except,  beside,  [Kell  takes  the  opposite  view  of  tha  meaning,  and  denies  the  necessity  of  the  change.— F.  0.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  26. — Then  Jeroboam  btrflt  Sheohem. 
The  first  thing  which  Jeroboam  undertook  after 
his  accession  was  the  building  of  fortresses  to 
protect  his  realm.  means  fortified  here,  as 

T  T 

Shechem  and  Penuel  were  built  long  before.  He 
chose  Shechem  immediately  as  his  residence 
no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ten 
tribes  had  assembled  there  (see  on  ver.  1).  It  does 
not  follow  from  KP),  that  he  at  once  removed  to 

Penuel  (Ewald,  Thenius),  for  it  only  says :  he 
built,  and  it  is  not  added  that  he  lived  there. 
Penuel,  too,  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  but  was  in  Gad,  beyond  Jordan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  northward,  and  others,  southward  of 
Jabbok.  There  was  a  tower  there  formerly, 
which  Gideon  destroyed  (Judg.  viii.  17).  Jero¬ 
boam  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  fortified 
the  place  on  account  of  the  caravan  road  to 
Damascus  passing  by  it  (Keil),  or  to  subdue  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  pgain  (Duncker),  but  to 
secure  the  territory  beyond  Jordan  against  any 
attacks  from  Judah.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
built  these  fortifications  by  tribute-labor,  like 
Bolomon  (ebap.  ix.  15  sq.) ;  the  “  grievous 
service  ”  (ver.  4)  did  not,  therefore,  cease  under 
him,  and  the  complaint  against  Rehoboam  appears 
all  the  more  like  a  pretext. 

Verp.  26-28.  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart, 
Ac.  Ver.  26.  Jeroboam  did  not  seek  to  establish 
his  kingdom  outwardly  only,  but  also  inwardly ; 
and  to  attach  the  people  permanently  to  himself. 


The  political  union  with  Judah  was  indeed  broken, 
•but  the  religious  one  still  remained.  The  people 
still  went  up  to  the  yearly  feasts  at  the  central 
place  of  worship  in  Jerusalem ;  this  practice  seems, 
from  2  Ohron.  xi.  16  sq.,  to  have  extended  even, 
so  that  Jeroboam  became  anxious  lest  his  people 
should  turn  to  Rehoboam  and  dethrone  him.  He 
therefore  sought  to  break  this  bond  also.  We  can 
scarcely  admit  that  ver.  28  ought  to  be 

supplemented  thus  :  “  With  his  counsellors  or  the 
heads  of  the  people,  who  had  helped  to  make  him 
king  ”  (Keil),  for  the  text  would  certainly  not  have 
passed  over  so  important  a  circumstance  as  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  concurred  with 
him  in  changing  the  place  of  worship.  He 
reflected  about  it  alone,  and  came  to  the  following 
resolution — Vulgate:  Et  excogitato  consxUo  fecit  duos 
vituios ;  Dereser:  “  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  two 
golden  calves.”  Two  golden  calves,  i,  e.,  young  bulls, 
as  appears  from  Ps.  cvi.  19  sq.;  they  were 
molten  (chap.  xiv.  9),  probably  of  brass,  and  then 
overlaid  with  gold  (Tsai.  xl.  19).  The  expression 

is  never  used  in  the  sense  of:  it  is  desiring 

V  T 

too  much  from  you ;  t.  a.  it  is  too  hard  for  you,  but: 
it  is  (now)  enough,  i.  t.  you  have  gone  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  long  enough,  cease  doing  so.  The  Sept, 
translates  UavoboVu,  the  Vulgate  has  :  Nolite  ultra 
adscendere  in  Jerusalem.  Of,  Deut.  i.  6 ;  ii.  3 ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  6 ;  1  Kings  xix.  4;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  The 
words,  Behold  thy  god(s)  which,  Ac.,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  people  used  when  setting  up  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxii.  4-8)  and 
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refer  unmistakably  to  them.  They  are  not  plural 
(thy  gods  which,  ic.)  any  more  than  when  used 
in  the  former  case,  for  they  only  refer  to  one  calf, 
and  Nehemiah  (ix.  18)  uses  them  in  the  singular; 
DV77K ,  moreover,  is  construed  with  the  plural  of 
the  predicate  (cf.  2  Sam.  vii.  23  with  1  Chron. 
xvii.  21).  It  is  certain  that  Jeroboam  did  not  wish 
to  introduce  the  worship  of  two  or  more  gods ; 
but  the  plural  being  used  in  this  place  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  “  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God 
is  lost  in  every  form  of  nature-worship"  (Von 
Gerlach),  and  that  image- worship  is  closely  related 
to  polytheism  (Ewald).  The  bringing  them  up  out 
of  Egypt  was  God’s  act,  by  which  he  made  Israel 
a  separate  nation,  creating  it,  as  it  were,  and 
choosing  it  at  the  same  time  for  his  own,  from  out 
all  peoples.  This  was  the  real  historical  proof  that 
the  Almighty  God,  who  has  no  equal  either  in 
heaven  or  earth,  was  Israel’s  God ;  therefore  the 
God  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  is  con¬ 
trasted,  as  the  only  true  God,  with  the  vain  gods 
of  the  heathens  (Josh.  xxiv.  17;  Judg.  it  1,  12; 
vi  13).  The  people  Israel  only  knew  him  to  be 
God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  and  should 
they  worship  the  golden  calf  as  their  God,  they 
must,  as  Aaron  and  Jeroboam  did,  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  attribute  to  it  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt.  We  cannot' endorse  the  ordinary  explana¬ 
tion,  that  Jeroboam  meant  to  say :  Non  est  nova  re- 
Ugio ,  hoc  cultu  jam  dim  patre s  nostri  in  deserto  usi 
sunt  auctorc  ipso  Aharonc  (Seb.  Schmidt) ;  for  if  the 
history  of  the  golden  calf  were  known  to  the 
people,  and  Jeroboam  reminded  them  of  it,  he  must 
also  have  known  that  Jehovah's  wrath  waxed  hot 
on  account  of  that  sin,  that  Moses  ground  the  calf 
to  powder,  and  that  all  the-  worshippers  were 
destroyed  (Ex.  xxxii.  10;  xx.  28).  Nothing  could 
be  more  ill-advised  than  an  appeal  to  this  event, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  direct  opposite  of  any 
recommendation  of  the  new  worship.  It  appears 
rather  that  the  narrative,  giving  as  it  does 
Jeroboam’s  praise  of  the  golden  calves  in  the 
words  the  people  had  used  at  the  sight  of  the  golden 
calves  in  the  wilderness,  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea  that  those  images  were  a  renewal  of  the  sin 
committed  in  the  wilderness,  and  that,  therefore, 
Jeroboam’s  undertaking  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  a  similar  end.  Ver.  30  also  implies  this,  and 
2  Kings  xvii.  7  sq.  expressly  declares  it 

Vers.  29—30.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel, 
4a,  ver.  29.  Bethel  was  on  the  southern,  and  Dan  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  these  places  explains  why  Jeroboam 
chose  them.  He  wished  to  make  things  easy  for 
the  people ;  the  northern  tribes  could  readily 
reach  one  place  of  worship,  and  the  southern 
tribes  the  other,  and  they  would  so  much  the 
sooner  become  habituated  to  the  new  regulation. 
At  the  same  time  also  it  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Judah-centralizing  of  worship.  This  was  another 
reason  for  having  two  calves  instead  of  one.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  he  chose  both  places, 
because  they  had  been  regarded  before  as  sacred 
places  for  worship.  This  may  have  influenced 
him  in  choosing  Bethel,  but  scarcely  in  respect  of 
Dan,  for  the  narrative  in  Judg.  xviil  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  latter  place  was  looked  on  with 
respect  by  the  people  as  a  place  of  worship.  Had 
Jeroboam  sought  only  sacred  places,  there  were 
several  (< e .  g.  Shiloh)  that  were  much  more  esteem¬ 
ed  as  such  than  Dan.  This  thing  became  a  sin, 


ver.  30.  Jeroboam  was  guilty  of  great  sin  in 
making  images  of  oxen,  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  law,  and  in  setting  them  up  in  two  places 
remote  from  each  other,  and  thus  destroying  the 
unity  of  worship  which  has  been  the  bond  of 
union  for  the  whole  people.  The  text  means 
what  is  afterwards  always  spoken  of  as  “the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin  ”  (chap.  xiv.  16 ; . 
xv.  26,  30,  34;  xvL  2,  19,  26,  31;  xxl  22;  xxiL 
53 ;  2  Kings  iii  3 ;  x.  29,  31;  xiii.  2,  6,  11 ;  xiv.  24; 
xv.  9.  18,  24,  28;  xvii.  21,  22;  xxiii.  15).  The 
people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan. 
inttn  clearly  refers  to  the  nriXH  twice  re- 

—  v  t  ••  ;  •  -  v  r 

peated  in  ver.  29,  and  cannot  therefore  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  Ewald  gives  it :  “  the  people,  as  it  were 
one  man ;  ”  neither  does  it  mean  that  the  people 
only  went  to  one  image,  that  at  Pan,  chap,  xiii  1. 
“  Unto  Dan,"  moreover,  cannot  be  joined  to  Dyn 

and  translated,  “  the  people  unto  Dan ;  i.  a,  the 
people  in  the  whole  kingdom  as  far  as  Dan" 
(Keil).  The  sentence  is  evidently  abbreviated,  and 
TnKn  is  only  put  once  instead  of  twice,  be¬ 
cause  the  repetition  after  the  double  in#  in  ver. 
29  is  understood ;  “  *7ITKn  is  alter  here  in  the  sense 
of  alteruter  ”  (Oassel).  The  people  went  to  both, 
even  to  the  distant  Dan.  V ulgate :  ibat  awn 
populus  ad  adorandum  vitulum  usque  in  Dan. 

Vers.  31-32.  And  he  made  an  house  of  high 
places,  4a,  ver.  31.  For  the  so-called  high  places, 
see  above  on  chap.  iii.  2.  As  the  “  high  places  ’’  in 
2  Kingfc  xxiii.  15  is  simply  HD3n »  and  the  high 

places  are  contrasted  with  Jehovah’s  house  in 
chap.  iii.  1,  2,  the  word  here  certainly  does  not 
mean  a  temple,  properly  speaking,  but  proba¬ 
bly  a  kind  of  cell  for  the  image.  Ewald  makes  it 
out  “  a  splendid  temple,”  and  says :  "  this  temple 
evidently  lasted  many  years  and  probably  rivalled 
that  at  Jerusalem ;  later  too,  this  temple  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  tlie  kingdom." 
We  find  not  a  single  word  of  all  this  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  however.  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the 
nfrpo  of  the  people;  this  does  not  mean,  from 

the  lowest  of  the  people  (Luther),  but,  from  all 
classes  of  them  (Gen.  xix.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Jer. 
li.  31);  he  made  any  one  that  wished  a  priest 
Thus  he  broke  the  law  which  gave  the  right  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  alone  (Num.  xvi.).  He  did  this 
either  because  he  wanted  to  abolish  the  institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  or  because  the  Levi  tea 
and  priests,  not  willing  to  participate  in  the  service 
of  the  golden  calves,  left  the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xi. 
13).  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast,  ver.  32.  jn 

alone,  or  jnn  signifies  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

because  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  frequented 
of  the  yearly  feasts  (the  feast  of  harvest,  <f.  on 
chap.  viiL  2).  This  feast  fell  on  the  seventh 
month,  as  the  law  commanded  (Lev.  xxiii.  34; 
xxxiv.  41).  Jeroboam  changed  the  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ten  tribes  meeting  the  other  two,  or 
having  any  intercourse  with  them.  He  fixed  it 
in  the  eighth  month,  because  the  northern  and 
more  distant  tribes  would  thus  have  time  to 
complete  their  harvest,  and  could  more,  easily 
take  the  journey  to  Bethel,  where  he  himself  also 
kept  the  feast  (we  ueed  not  say  that  the  harvest 
was  later  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  parts ; 
see  Thenius  on  the  place).  The  feasts  were  al* 
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ways  announced  beforehand  (Lot.  xxiiL  4);  if 
this  were  done  after  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  was 
over,  it  oouid  not  possibly  be  celebrated  there. 
Jeroboam  did  not  observe  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  the  15th,  “  on  account  of  the  weak,  who 
were  offended  at  his  innovations  ”  (Keil),  for  in 
that  case  he  would  have  kept  it  a  month  sooner, 
but  he  did  so  because  the  months  and  weeks  were 
counted  by  the  new  and  Ml  moons,  and  the  15th 
was  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  Thus  there  was 
simply  a  reason  derived  from  the  calendar  why 
that  day  was  retained. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  offered  upon  the  altar,  Ac. 
tm&rbv  three  times  in  vers.  32  and  33  can¬ 
not  be  translated  (as  Thenius  gives  them)  once 
(ver.  32)  by:  “  he  sacrificed  upon  the  altar/1  and 
two  other  times  (ver.  33)  by :  “  he  went  to  the 
altar ; 11  they  must  mean  the  same  each  time. 
Thv  oceans  here,  as  usual,  to  go  up,  to  mount;  the 
Sept  correctly  gives  avkfhj  three  times,  the  Vul¬ 
gate  has  ascendens  ver.  32,  and  oscendit  twice, 
ver.  33.  The  altar  had  a  raised  part  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  to  which  an  ascent  [incline  ? — E.  H.]  led  up 
(&ym.  des  Mos.  KuU.  I.  #.  480).  It  is  clear  that 

cannot  be  translated  every  time,  as  Luther,  De 
Wette,  and  Keil  give  it,  he  sacrificed,  for  in  ver.  32 
it  is  distinctly  distinguished  from  n3t,  and  in 

ver.  33  is  added  at  the  end ;  this  does  not 

mean :  and  he  offered  incense  (De  Wette),  or  while 
he  offered  incense  (Philippson),  but  only  to  offer 
incense;  there  is  no  sense  in:  he  sacrificed  to 
offer  incense.  The  first  ,  ver.  32,  means,  that 
Jeroboam  took  part  in  the  feast;  the  second  signi¬ 
fies  especially  his  presence  at  the  first  feast  in 
Bethel,  and  the  third  is  only  to  be  connected  with 
the  second,  on  account  of  the  long  intermediary 
danse  in  ver.  33,  joining  with  it,  and  so 

leading  on  to  VtDp«"6  chap.  xiii  1.  In  fact  ver. 
33  forms  the  transition  to  the  next  section  chap, 
xiii.,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  another 
source,  and  relates  what  happened  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  festival  at  Bethel  Jeroboam  ascended 
the  altar  to  burn  sacrifice,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  do  so,  a  man  of  God  came,  Ac.  (chap,  xiii 
1).  What  ver.  33  repeats  from  ver.  32,  as  well  as 
the  words,  “  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own 
heart,”  shows  the  writer’s  intention,  i.  a,  to  dis¬ 
play  the  arbitrary  nature  of  Jeroboam’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  called  forth  the  occurrence  of  chap, 
xiii.  1  eq. 

HISTORICAL  AND  BTHIOAL. 

1.  The  religious  msHtuiiom  which,  next  to  the 
fortifications,  served  to  establish  Jeroboam’s  king¬ 
dom  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  they  formed 
the  real  and  lasting  wall  of  separation  between  the 
two  kingdoms  Israel  and  Judah,  that  existed  side 
by  side  for  hundreds  of  years.  Through  these  in¬ 
stitutions  the  division  mentioned  in  the  above  sec¬ 
tion  became  an  incurable  schism  for  all  future 
generations,  thus  determining  the  whole  of  the 
after-history  of  the  people.  To  understand  it  tho¬ 
roughly  in  all  its  bearings,  we  must,  at  the  outset, 
take  into  consideration  Jeroboam’s  point  of  view, 
and  the  motives  which  impelled  him.  The  history 
makes  him  utter  these  himself  clearly  enough  in 


vers.  26  and  27 ;  they  were  of  a  purely  political  na¬ 
ture.  He  took  those  measures  from  no  religious 
convictions,  not  to  do  away  with  abuses,  in  •short, 
not  for  the  sake  of  God  and  conscience,  but  to  se¬ 
cure  to  himself  and  his  dynasty  the  dominion  over 
the  newly  founded  kingdom,  and  to  withdraw  it 
forever  from  the  house  of  David.  He  well  knew 
that  a  political  separation  without  a  religious  one 
too  would  not  be  lasting  with  a  people  whose  dis¬ 
tinct  existence  from  otheV  nations  only  depended 
on  their  common  religious  basis.  To  introduce  a 
completely  new  religion,  which  should  displace  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  would  have  been  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  his  dominion ;  so  he  thought  of  modi¬ 
fying  it  in  such  particulars  as  he  was  sure  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to 
build  a  strong,  impregnable  wall  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Judah.  All  the  kings  of  Israel 
inherited  the  principle  on  which  Jeroboam  acted, 
however  much  the  dynasty  changed,  until  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  here,  then,  the 
type  of  that  political  absolutism  which  makes  the 
national  religion  subservient  to  the  interests  of  a 
dynasty,  which  holds  that  the  secular  power  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  prescribing  the  faith  and  form  of  worship 
for  the  subjects.  This  absolutism  is  found  not  only 
in  monarchies  but  in  republics — among  crowned 
heads  as  among  democrats — it  can  be  traced 
through  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  and  hat 
appeared  in  Christendom  as  Ctcsaro-papism.  In 
Israel  the  prophets  opposed  it,  and  as  it  was  firmly 
adhered  to  from  the  beginning  in  that  kingdom, 
we  find,  accordingly,  the  prophets  were  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  it. 

2.  The  germ  of  all  the  changes  Jeroboam  wrought 
was  the  erection  of  two  golden  calves.  They  were  not 
actual  idols,  i  e.,  images  that  were  supposed  to 
have  real  connection  with  the  divinity  they  repre¬ 
sented,  as  among  the  heathens  (e/.  my  treatise,  Der 
Salomonische  Tempel,  $.  270  sq .),  but  symbols  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel ;  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  shows  that  Jeroboam  did  not  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  idolatry  or  polytheism.  The  God  who  had 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  thus  showing  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  true  God  (tf.  Cassel,  Konig  Jeroboam, 
s.  6),  was  to  remain,  but  he  did  not  wish  Him  to 
appear  to  have  His  throne  and  dwelling-place  in 
Jerusalem  alone,  but  also  in  the  new  kingdom,  and 
to  be  visibly  present  there.  He  wishes  to  attach 
the  people  to  his  kingdom  by  a  visible  representa¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah.  But  this  visible  representation 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  which  just  as  expressly  forbids  the 
making  an  image  of  Jehovah,  as  the  worshipping 
of  other  gods  beside  Him  (Ex.  xx.  3,  4).  If  God 
be  one,  and  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
in  the  water  under  the  earth,  only  his  creature,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  He  can  have  no  similitude; 
nothing  out  of  Him  can  represent  Him.  Every 
image  is  a  practical  denial  of  his  incomparable  and 
therefore  invisible  being,  an  untruth  which,  at 
such,  can  never  make  Him  known,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  destroys  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  leads 
to  idolatry.  For  the  nearer  man  comes  to  the  life 
of  nature  the  less  power  he  has  to  abstract  him¬ 
self  from  the  natural  and  visible,  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  spiritual  and  invisible  by  itself,  i.  a,  to 
distinguish  the  sign  from  the  thing  signified.  If 
God  be  worshipped  in  an  image,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  worshipping  the  image  itself  as  God,  • 
hence  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  a  represents- 
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tion  of  God  to  idolatry,  which  again,  in  spite  of 
everything,  leads  to  polytheism  (Rom.  i  23).  This 
is  why  the  Mosaic  fundamental  law  places  the 
prohibition  of  every  likeness  of  God  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  against  that  of  idolatry.  To  violate 
this  command  was  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  of  spiritual  life  planted  in  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple.  This  was  “  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  wherewith 
he  made  Israel  to  sin.”  When  he  sought  to  give 
his  kingdom  durability  by  erecting  images,  contrary 
to  the  condition  so  emphatically  laid  before  him 
by  Ahijah,  namely,  keeping  Jehovah’s  laws  (chap. 
xl  38),  he  brought  this  very  germ  of  destruction 
and  dissolution  into  it;  this  our  writer  expressly 
notices  in  Ids  account  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  7  sq.).  The  question  whether 
the  Old-Testament  law  against  every  representa¬ 
tion  of  God  extends  unconditionally  to  the  New- 
Testament  economy,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been 
answered  variously.  While  the  reformed  church 
stretches  the  Old- Testament  law  still  further,  and  in 
contradiction  with  the  Mosaic  worship,  which  con¬ 
sisted  wholly  in  symbols,  rejects  every- symbol  and 
representation  in  the  churches,  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  not  only  allow  represen¬ 
tations  of  Him  who  walked  on  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  but  of  God  himself,  only  claiming  that 
they  be  not  worshipped  or  prayed  to.  Though 
we  do  not  approve  of  an  exaggerated  spiritualism, 
yet  the  representations  of  God  as  an  invisible  being 
are  of  very  questionable  worth,  and  should  at  least 
not  be  placed  in  buildings  for  public  worship.  Of. 
Isal  xL  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

3.  It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  that  Je¬ 
roboam's  long  residence  in  Egypt  (chap,  xl  40; 
xil  2)  led  him  to  choose  images  of  bulls  to  repre¬ 
sent  Jehovah,  and  that  there  was  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  cultus  of  Apis  and  Mnevis.  But  we 
have  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The 
images  were  to  represent  (according  to  ver.  28), 
that  God  who  “brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,”  t.  e., 
out  of  the  “  house  of  bondage,”  from  service  to  an 
idolatrous  people,  by  great  judgments  on  the  latter, 
even  the  destruction  of  their  entire  army,  and  had 
separated  them  as  from  all  nations,  so  especially 
from  Egypt  (Ex.  vi.  6 ;  vil  6 ;  1  Kings  viil  61-53). 
To  choose  a  specifically  Egyptian  divinity  in  order 
to  represent  this  God  would  have  been  the  greatest 
contradiction;  for  it  would  have  meant  so  much 
as:  the  God  who  overthrew  the  Egyptians  and 
brought  you  out  of  Egypt  was  an  Egyptian  deity ; 
but  the  clause,  “  who  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,” 
contains  the  most  emphatic  opposition  to  any 
Egyptian  idoL  Had  the  bull-images  of  Jeroboam 
been  borrowed  from  Egypl*  we  should  find  other 
traces  of  Egyptian  worship  in  that  of  the  ten 
tribes,  but  none  are  to  be  found.  Ail  the  gods 
that  were  worshipped  by  them,  or  afterwards  by 
Judah,  were  without  exception  those  of  anterior 
Asia.  Besides  this,  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  differ¬ 
ent  gods,  while  Jeroboam  wished  to  make  symbols 
of  one  and  the  same  deity ;  and,  moreover,  they 
were  not  images,  but  living  idols,  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  animal  worship,  which  had  always  been 
despised  in  Israel,  and  looked  on  as  an  abomina¬ 
tion  (Ex.  viil  26).  The  material  and  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  golden  calves  remind  us  of  anterior 
Asia,  not  of  Egypt;  for  the  Egyptians  had  only 
stone  images;  they  had  no  images  that  were  cast, 
golden,  or  overlaid  with  gold.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  seeking  the  original  of  Jeroboam’s  golden 


calves  in' any  particular  ancient  nation.  The  bull 
was,  according  to  the  view  common  to  all  ancient 
peoples,  especially  to  those  who  were  agricul¬ 
tural,  a  symbol  of  the  creative  power,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  highest  divinity,  from  which  all  life 
and  being  emanated.  There  was  no  type  of  divi¬ 
nity  so  universal  in  the  ancient  world  as  the  bull 
(cf.  Creuzer,  Symbolik  I.  s.  318,  605,  747 ;  iv.  *. 
128,  240;  Baur,  Symbolik  L  s.  177  sq.;  Movers, 
Relig.  dor  Phdniz.  s.  373  sq.).  If  Jeroboam  wanted 
to  give  an  intelligible  and  acceptable  symbol  of 
Jehovah  to  the  people,  he  coaid  have  scarcely 
chosen  anything  but  the  bull,  especially  as  the  God 
who  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  thus 
chosen  them  as  His  own  (Isal  xliil  15-17),  was 
adored  by  them  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  (The  command  that  refers  to  the  Sabbath 
day  in  the  decalogue  is  founded  upon  the  creation 
in  Ex.  xx.  11,  and  upon  the  exodus  in  Deut  v.  15). 
That  which  is  true  of  Jeroboam’s  image  is  also 
true  of  Aaron’s  (Ex.  xxxil  4),  which  was  much 
nearer  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
therefore  was  still  less  likely  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Egyptian  idols. 

4.  All  the  changes  that  Jeroboam  made  in  the 
worship  were  calculated,  on  one  hand,  to  serve  his 
political  ends,  and  likewise,  on  the  other,  to  be 
agreeable  and  desirable  to  the  people  of  the  ten 
tribes.  By  setting  up  images  of  the  deity  he  gra¬ 
tified  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  this  portion  of 
the  people,  who,  more  inclined  to  nature-life  (see 
the  Hist,  and  Ethic,  on  above  section),  in  their 
rudeness  and  sensuousness,  even  in  the  wilderness 
were  not  satisfied  with  an  invisible  God,  but 
wanted  one  they  could  see.  He  drew  the  people 
from  the  imageless  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
erection  of  two  images,  and  at  each  extremity  of 
the  kingdom;  and  he  not  only  withdrew  them 
from  the  one  central  point  of  worship  which  was 
necessary  to  the  theocratic  unity  of  the  people, 
but  he  made  it  easier  for  the  people  to  attend  the 
new  places  of  worship.  By  giving  the  priesthood 
to  any  one,  not  confining  himself  to  the  priestly 
tribe,  he  destroyed  this  sacred  institution  of  a 
tribe  of  priests,  who,  being  dispersed  among  all 
the  tribes,  were  the  guardians  of  the  divine  law, 
and  of  spiritual  and  religious  culture.  At  the 
same  time  he  flattered  the  people  thereby,  because 
any  one  could  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  obtain  its  emoluments.  These  he  may 
have  lessened  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  There 
would  scarcely  have  been  a  surer  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  organization  of  a  “kingdom  of  priests’* 
(Ex.  xix.  6),  which  had,  as  such,  its  central  point 
in  the  priestly  tribe,  than  this  procedure  of  the 
king.  He  retained  the  feast  of  tabernacles  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  most  liked  and  the  most  fre¬ 
quented,  and  he  held  it  necessary  for  the  separated 
tribes  to  gather  regularly  around  him  as  their 
lord,  and  unite  in  a  common  attitude  over  against 
Judah.  To  make  this  meeting,  however,  as  easy 
as  possible,  he  fixed  on  a  later  month,  and  thus 
broke  the  order  of  the  feast-cycle,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  7.  This,  then,  was  the  supposed 
deliverer  of  his  country  who,  once  he  had  the  reins 
inhis  hands,  was  not  content  with  controlling  secular 
things,  but  so  altered  the  religion  of  his  people  as 
to  serve  his  own  political  ends,  and  introduced 
“  what  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart  ”  as  the 
State  religion.  What  was  the  alleged  disposition 
of  Solomon,  from  which  he  pretended  to  free  the 
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people,  compared  with  this  for  which  Jeroboam 
overthrew  the  fundamental  law  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion?  “This,”  remarks  Vilmar  (s.  191),  “is  the 
way  with  demagogues  and  Cmsaro-papalists,  who 
have  in  all  times  said,  and  are  still  at  it,  so  many 
criminal  and  senseless  things,  now  of  their  care 
for  the  people,  then  of  the  rights  of  the  4  com¬ 
munity/  just  as  Jeroboam  here ;  ”  and  he  remarks 
before  (s.  189) :  44  the  departure  (from  political  mo¬ 
tives)  from  spiritual  principles,  which  surely  leads 
to  destruction,  is  here  portrayed  for  all  times.” 

5.  The  modem  historical  presentation  of  ' the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  ordinances  of  Jeroboam  sketches  quite  an¬ 
other  picture  from  that  of  the  bibilical  history. 
Duncker  (Oeseh.  des  Alterthums,  I.a.  404)  thinks 
the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  in  Shechem  was  not 
separation  from  Judah,  but  the  reverse:  44 they 
perpetuated  the  kingdom  and  name  of  Israel, 
while  one  single  tribe  in  the  south  separated 
themselves  from  the  whole  body.  .  .  .  As  soon  as 
Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State, 
the  Temple  ceased  to  be  the  place  of  worship  for 
all  the  tribes.  Jeroboam  dedicated  anew  the  old 
places  of  sacrifice  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  placed 
priests  at  both.  He  built  a  temple  on  the  height 
at  Bethel,  which  temple  was  to  be  instead  of  that 
at  Jerusalem  for  his  kingdom.  Those  beginnings 
of  image-worship  of  Jehovah,  which  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which  continued  in  David’s  time,  were  now 
universally  and  officially  recognized.  Jeroboam 
set  up  a  golden  bull-image  to  Jehovah  in  Dan  and 
BetkeL  In  this  restoration  of  the  Jehovah  wor¬ 
ship  we  may  also  perceive  a  national  reaction 
against  the  foreign  worship  that  Solomon  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign.”  Menzel 
takes  the  same  view  ( Stoats -  und  Rel.-  Geschichte  der 
Konigreicke  Israel  und  Juda,  s.  1 56  sq.) :  44  In  the 
deliberation  of  Jeroboam  in  respect  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  public  worship,  there  seemed,  doubtless, 
a  right  to  restore  its  sacred  character  to  the  old 
national  sanctuary  (of  Bethel)  which  the  new 
Temple-service  at  Jerusalem  had  deprived  it  of,  or 
at  least  lessoned.  This  restoration,  strictly  speaking, 
took  place  at  Bethel  only.”  That  the  people  wor¬ 
shipped  images  is  said  to  have  no  other  proof  than 
44  the  eloquent  representation  of  the  foes  of  image- 
worship,  who  in  all  ages  have  tried  pretty  much 
In  the  same  way  to  enforce  their  views  (colored 
by  their  own  feelings)  against  the  representation 
of  what  is  thought,”  as,  for  instance,  44  the  prophet 
Hosea”  (Hos.  viil  6).  According  to  this,  there 
can  indeed  be  no  “Bin  of  Jeroboam,  wherewith 
he  made  Israel  to  sin he  seems  rather  to  have 
done  a  service  to  his  people ;  so  far  from  break¬ 
ing  the  law,  he  was  rather  a  reactionist  and  re¬ 
storer.  And  when  all  the  prophets  denounced 
Jeroboam’s  form  of  worship,  they  only  spoke  from 
their  peculiar,  subjective  “manner  of  feeling,”  for 
Israel  always  had  images  of  the  Deity,  and  even 
David. 44  carried  the  image  of  Jehovah  about  with 
him  in  his  marches  ”  (Duncker,  s .  408).  We  need 
no  proof  to  show  that  this  is  turning  the  history 
upside  down ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  unwarrantable 
style  of  writing  history,  which,  under  the  semblance 
of  scientific  criticism,  utterly  ignores  the  text  of  the 
only  historical  source  we  have. 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  25-33.  How  Jeroboam  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  sway,  (a)  outwardly,  by  the  erection  of 


fortifications ;  but  these  alone  do  not  protect  and 
guard  a  kingdom.  A  mountain  fastness  is  our 
God  (Ps.  lxxi.  3 ;  cxxvii.  1) ;  (b)  inwardly,  by  ordi- 
nances  for  public  worship,  which  can  protect  a 
kingdom  only  when  they  are  conformable  with 
the  word  and  command  of  God  and  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  subserve  selfish  purposes.  [“  Jeroboam 
king  of  Israel,  to  the  destruction  of  him  and  his, 
did  change  the  ceremonies  which  God  had  ordain¬ 
ed,  into  his  own,  that  is,  ihto  men’s  inventions  and 
detestable  blasphemies.”  Bullingbr. — E.  H.].— 
WCrt.  Suiof. :  We  should  trust  ourselves  not  to 
fastnesses,  but  to  God,  and  God  wills  not  to  be 
served  otherwise  than  as  He  has  commanded  in 
His  revealed  word :  our  worship  and  service,  there¬ 
fore,  must  proceed  from  faith,  and  we  shall  be 
blessed  of  Him. — Ver.  26.  As  soon  as  Jeroboam 
obtained  the  wish  of  his  heart,  namely,  the  ruler- 
ship,  he  asked  no  longer  about  the  condition 
under  which  it  was  promised  to  him  and  with 
which  it  was  bound  up  (chap.  xi.  38).  How  often 
we  forget,  when  God  has  granted  to  us  the  desire 
of  our  hearts,  to  walk  in  His  ways.  Ho  who  ob¬ 
tains  rulership  by  the  path  of  rebellion,  must 
always  be  in  fear  and  anxiety  lest  he  lose  it 
again  in  the  same  way,  for  the  populace  which  to¬ 
day  cries  Hosanna  will,  on  the  morrow,  shout 
crucify,  crucify!  An  evil  conscience  makes  the 
most  stout-hearted  and  the  strongest  timid  and 
anxious,  so  that  he  sees  dangers  where  there  are 
none,  and  then  to  insure  his  own  safety  devises 
wrong  and  evil  instruments.  One  false  stop  always 
requires  another. — Vers.  28-33.  The  sin  of  Jero¬ 
boam  wherewith  he  caused  Israel  to  sin.  (a)  He 
erected  images  of  God  against  the  supreme  com¬ 
mandment  of  God  (Exod.  xx.  4).  (b)  He  set  aside 
the  prescribed  order  of  the  servants  of  God,  and 
made  his  own  priests,  (c)  He  altered  the  feast  which 
was  a  reminder  of  the  great  deeds  of  God,  and  made 
it  a  mere  nature-and-harvest  feast.  That  is  the 
greatest  tyranny  when  the  ruler  of  a  land  makes 
himself  the  master  also  of  the  faith  and  conscience 
of  his  subjects. — Cramer:  In  the  estimation  of 
the  people  of  the  world  this  policy  of  Jeroboam  is 
held  to  be  proper,  because  they  consider  that  reli¬ 
gion  is  to  be  established,  held,  and  altered,  as  may 
be  useful  and  good  for  the  land  and  the  people 
and  the  common  interest,  and  that  the  regimen  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  religion,  but  the  religion 
for  the  regimen.  Consequently  Jeroboam  acted 
well  and  wisely  in  the  matter.  But  God  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  All  that  I  command  you,  that 
shall  ye  observe,  ye  shall  not  add  thereto  (Deut. 
xii.  32).  For  Godliness  is  not  to  be  regulated  by 
the  common  weal,  but  the  common  weal  is  to  be 
regulated  by  Godliness.  Every  government-which 
employs  religious  instrumentalities,  and  interferes 
with  the  faith  of  the  people,  not  for  the  sake  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  political  ends,  shares  the  guilt  of  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam,  and  involves  itself  in  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities. — V er.  28.  Calw.  B. :  To  the  perverted 
man,  what  he  shall  do  for  his  God  is  forthwith  too 
much.  In  matters  of  faith  and  of  the  homage  due 
to  God  we  should  not  consider  what  is  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  the  great  mass,  but  should  in¬ 
quire  only  for  what  God  prescribes  in  His  word. 
He  who  conciliates  the  sensuousness  and  the  un¬ 
tutored  ways  of  the  masses,  and  flatters  their  un¬ 
belief  or  their  superstition,  belongs  to  the  false 
prophets  who  make  broad  the  way  of  life.  Doc- 
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trines  and  institutions  which  depart  from  the  re¬ 
vealed  word  of  God  are  often  praised  as  progress 
and  seasonable  reforms,  while  in  truth  they  are 
steps  backward,  and  corrupting  innovations.  In 
Christendom  we  pray  no  longer  to  wood  and 
stone,  and  to  golden  calves,  and  think  ourselves 
thereby  raised  far  above  a  darkened  heathenism, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  often  place  the  creature 
above  the  Creator,  and  abandon  ourselves  to  it 
with  all  our  love  and  consideration  and  service. 
Behold,  the  things  and  persons  thou  lovest  with 
thy  whole  heart  and  strength,  these  are  thy  gods. 
What  use  of  typical  representations  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  is  permitted,  and  what  is  forbidden  ? 
— Ver.  30.  Starks:  As  a  great  tree  in  a  forest, 
when  it  falls  drags  down  many  others  with  it, 
so  also  are  many  others  carried  along  by  the  bad 
example  of  those  who  rule,  when  they  fall  away 
from  their  religion,  or  sin  otherwise  grossly 
against  God. — Ver.  31.  We  have  in  the  new 
covenant  no  Levitical  priesthood  indeed,  but  a  pas¬ 
toral  and  preaching  office  which  the  Lord  has  insti¬ 


tuted,  so  that,  thereby,  the  body  of  Christ  may  be 
edified  (Eph.  iv.  11).  He  who  despises  this  office, 
and  thinks  that  any  one  without  distinction  and 
without  a  lawful  calling  may  exercise  it,  is  a  par¬ 
taker  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  11  No  one,”  says 
the  Augsbarg  Confession,  u  shall  teach  or  preach 
publicly  in  the  church,  or  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  without  due  calling.” — Ver.  32.  The  fes¬ 
tivals  which  an  entire  people  celebrate  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  deeds  of  God  for  them,  are 
the  support  of  their  faith  and  of  their  life  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  It  is  to  destroy  this  life  when,  from 
prejudice  and  for  the  sake  of  outward  wordly 
considerations,  arbitrarily  they  are  altered  or 
abandoned. — Ver.  33.  As  it  is  good  and  praise¬ 
worthy  when  kings  and  princes  engage  in  the 
service  of  God  along  with  their  subjects,  and  set 
them  a  good  example,  so  also  is  it  blameworthy 
when  they  do  it  only  to  win  the  people  over  to 
themselves,  and  to  secure  their  authority  over 
them. 


SECOND  SECTION. 
jkroboam'b  government  in  thrabl. 


Chap.  Kill.  1— XIV.  20. 

—  ♦  ■ 

A. — The  admonition  of  Jeroboam  by  a  Prophet,  and  (ho  disobedience  and  end  of  the  latter. 

Chap.  XUX  1-34. 

1  And  behold,  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 

2  [Jehovah]  unto  Bethel:  and  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  And 
he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  O  altar, 
altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  ooru  unto  the  house 
of  David,  Josiah  by  name;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men’s  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee.1 

3  And  he  cave  a  sign*  the  same  day,  saving,  This  is  the  sign  which  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  hath  spoken ;  Behold,  the  altar  snail  be  rent,  and  the  ashes*  that  are  upon  it 

4  shall  be  poured  out.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Jeroboam  heard  the  saving 
of  the  man  of  God,  which  had  cried  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  that  he  put  forth 
his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying,  Lay  hold  on  him.  And  his  hand,  which  he  put 

6  forth  against  him,  dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.  The 
altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out  from  the  altar,  according  to  the  sign 

6  which  the  man  of  God  had  given  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  And  the 
king  answered  and  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  Intreat  now  the  face  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  thy  God,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may  be  restored  me  again. 
And  the  man  of  God  besought  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  king’s  hand  was 

7  restored  him  again,  and  became  as  it  was  before.  And  the  king  said  unto  the  man 
of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  refresh  thyself,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  reward. 

8  And  the  man  of  God  said  unto  the  king,  If  thou  wilt  give  me  half  thine  house,  I 

9  will  not  go  in  with  thee,  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place :  for 
so  was  it  charged  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Eat  no  bread. 
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10  nor  drink  water,  nor  turn  again  by  the  same  way  that  thou  earnest.  So  he  went 
another  way,  and  returned  not  by  the  way  that  he  came  to  Beth-el. 

11  Now  there  dwelt  an  old  prophet  in  Beth-el;  and  his  sons*  came  and  told  him 
all  the  works  that  the  man  of  God  had  done  that  day  in  Bethel :  the  words 

12  which  he  had  spoken  unto  the  king,  them  they  told  also  to  their  father.  And 
their  father  said  unto  them,  What  way  went  he  ?  For  his  sons  had  seen*  what 

13  way  the  man  of  God  went,  which  came  from  Judah.  And  he  said  unto  his 
sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  So  they  saddled  him  the  ass :  and  he  rode  thereon, 

14  and  went  after  the  man  of  God,  and  found  him  sitting  under  an  oak  [the 
terebinth*] :  and  he  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  of  God  that  earnest  from 

15  Judah  ?  And  be  said,  I  am.  Then  he  said  unto  him,  Come  home  with  me,  and 

16  eat  bread.  And  he  said,  I  may  not  return  with  thee,  nor  go  in  with  thee :  . 

17  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  with  thee  in  this  place :  for  it  was  said  to 
me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Thou  shalt  eat  no  bread  nor  drink  water 

18  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the  way  that  thou  earnest.  [And7]  he  said  unto  him, 

I  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art ;  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thine  house,  that  he  may 

19  eat  bread  and  drink  water.  But  he  lied  unto  him.  So  he  went  back  with  him,  ana 

20  did  eat  bread  in  his  house,  and  drank  water.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the 

21  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cpme  unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him 
back:  and  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah],  and  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy 
God  commanded  thee,  but  earnest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  in 
the  place,  of  the  which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water ; 

23  thy  carcass  shall  not  come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  he  had  eaten  bread,  and  after  he  had  drunk,  that  he  saddled  for  him  the  ass, 

24  to  wity  for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back.*  And  when  he  was  gone,  a  lion 
met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew  him :  and  nis  carcass  was  cast  in  the  way,  and  the 

25  ass  stood  by  it,  the  lion  also  stood  by  the  carcass.  And,  behold,  men  passed  by, 
and  saw  the  carcass  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  lion  standing  by  the  carcass :  and  they 

26  came  and  told  it  in  the  city  where  the  old  prophet  dwelt.  And  when  the  prophet 
that  brought  him  back  from  the  way  heard  thereof  \  he  said,  It  is  the  man  of  God, 
who  was  disobedient  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :*  therefore  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  hath  delivered  him  unto  the  lion,  whicn  hath  torn  him,  and  slain  him, 

27  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake  unto  him.  And 

28  he  spake  to  bis  sons,  saying,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled  him.  And 
he  went  and  found  his  carcass  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  and  the  lion  stand- 

29  ing  by  the  carcass :  the  lion  had  not  eaten  the  carcass,  nor  torn  the  ass.  And 
the  prophet  took  up  the  carcass  of  the  man  of  God,  and  laid  it  upon  the  ass,  and 
brought  it  back :  and  the  old  prophet  came  to  the  city,  to  mourn  and  to  bury  him. 

30  And  hg  laid  his  carcass  in  his  own  grave ;  and  they  mourned  over  him,  saying , 

31  Alas,  my  brother!  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had  buried  him,  that  he  spake 
to  his  sons,  saying,  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the 

32  man  of  God  ts  buried  ;  lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones  :l*  for  the  saying  which 
he  cried  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jfhovah]  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  and 
against  all  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  are  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 

83  shall  surely  come  to  pass.  After  this  thing  Jeroboam  returned  not  from  his  evil 
way,  but  made  again  of  the  lowest  [mass]  of  the  people  priests  of  the  high 
places:  whosoever  would,  he  consecrated"  him,  and  he  became  one"  of  the 

34  priests  of  the  high  places.  And  this  thing1*  became  [was  a]  sin  unto  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  2.— PThe  Alex.  Sept  omits  the  last  danse  of  this  rer. 

*  Ver.  8.— [On  the  meaning  of  HEID— ***  the  Exeg.  Com.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  any  portent 

■net  have  had  the  significance  of  a  44  sign  ”  and  hence  this  meaning  appears  in  the  Ynlg.,  Obald.,  and  Syr.,  as  well  as  in 

the  A.  V.  The  Vat  Sept  curiously  puts  the  verb  In  the  future  Utv* u 
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*  Yer.  8.— [pyrj  from  the  root  jgb]  to  be  or  become  fkt,  primarily  meaning  fatmm  {Qf.  Jad.  lx.  9;  Pa.  lxlll.  9,  AciX 

and  hence  translated  here  and  In  Ter.  5  by  the  Sept  rtdnp,  la  need  for  the  aahea  of  animals  offered  In  sacrifice,  in 
contradistinction  to  common  ashes.  Qf.  Lev.  1. 16;  lv.  19,  Ac. 

*  Yer.  11.— [The  Heb.  has  here  ^33  in  the  ting.,  followed  by  the  sing.  verb.  Wifh  this  agree  the  Ohald.  and  Arab, 


and  onr  author,  like  Luther,  so  translates.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sept,  Volp.,  and  8jrr.,  like  the  A.  V.,  hare  the  plural] 


the  difBonlty.  ,  » 

•  Ver.  14.— [nf?«n  ,8  tisually  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  oak;  in  Isa.  tL  18  it  Is  translated  UU  free,  because  alao 

rendered  oak.  Is  in  Immediate  connection  with  it ;  for  the  same  reason,  In  Hos.  It.  18  It  is  rendered  elm.  The  Sept, 
have  Spvi,  the  Yu  Iff.  Urebinthu a,  which  Is  the  interpretation  of  moat  moderns.  The  article  is  by  all  means  to  be  retained, 
as  pointimr  out  some  well-known  tree.  .  ,  „  ,  , .  .  ... 

t  Yer.  18.— r There  seems  no  good  reason  for  omitting  the  oonJu*  >n  of  the  Heb.,  which  is  retained  by  the  8ept  and 
Vulg. 

®  Yer.  28.— [Our  author  translates  “  the  ass  of  the  prophet  who  had  brought  him  back.*  The  VV.  differ  from  one 
another, the  Vulg.  and  Ohald.  understanding  “the  ass  of  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back ; n  the  Syr.  and  Arabu 
simply  “  the  ass  for  the  prophet  of  God ;  *  while  the  Sept  omits  the  words  altogether. 

•  Ver.  26.— [The  Vat.  Sept  omits  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  ver.  2T. 

10  yer.  81.— [The  Sept,  adds  Ira  tnaOixrt  ra  txrra  pov  pera  r£>r  ieutr  avrov  doubtless  with  reference  to  2  Kings 
xxiil.  18,  when  the  bones  of  the  Samarian  prophet  were  left  undisturbed  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  from  Jud&h. 

11  Yer.  88.— [Lit.  “filled  his  hand,*  a  figurative  expression  for  consecration,  but  rendered  literally  in  the  Sept  and 
Vulg. 


18  Yer.  88.— [The  Heb.  noun  is  in  the  plural  niDH  '3iT3i  ®°d  i®  rendered  in  the  plural  by  the  Ohald.  and  Arab.  ; 

the  Sept,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.  use  the  sing,  as  in  the  A.  V.— P.  G.] 

Is  Ver.  84. — Instead  of  33^3  we  must  road  here  "jyiH  with  all  the  V  V.  and  several  [eight]  of  the  MS9n  aa  it  is 

•Iso  in  chap.  xii.  80.  The  translation :  “The  reason  for  sinning  was  in  this  thing  (through  the  same)*  (Kell)  ia  forced. 


PRELIMINARY. 

This  section,  over  against  the  preceding  and 
following  chapters,  bears  an  unmistakably  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  is  doubtless  inserted  here  from 
some  other  source.  Nevertheless  it  is  closely 
connected  witli  chap.  xii.  and  chap.  xiv;f  as  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  its  beginning  and  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  words,  ver.  1 :  naten-fjg 

clearly  refer  to  the  concluding  words  of  the  former 
chapter  (ver.  33) ;  TDprft  rattan-^  $>£)  refer 

back  and  connect  the  present  section  completely 
with  the  foregoing.  When  Jeroboam  ascended 
the  altar  at  the  feast  lie  had  instituted,  and  stood 
on  it  to  offer  incense,  behold  1  there  came  a  man 
of  God  out  of  Judah,  &c.  The  man  of  God  did  not 
appear  at  an  ordinary  sacrifice,  but  on  a  solemn 
public  occasion,  most  probably  at  the  first  of  the 
now  festivals.  «  This  gave  peculiar  significance  to 
his  appearing;  “Joroboam’s  dreadful  apostasy 
was  not  to  escape  severe  chastisement  from  God  ” 
(y.  Gerlach).  With  the  appearing  of  the  man  of 
God  (vers.  1-10)  the  full  account  of  his  conduct 
and  fate  is  conjoined  (vers.  11-32).  That  this 
account,  though  it  says  nothing  of  Jeroboam,  is 
not  a  mere  episode,  but  bears  upon  the  principal 
subject,  namely,  “  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,”  which  had 
such  a  marked  influence  on  all  Israel’s  future 
history,  is  obvious  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  (vere.  33-34):  “After  this  thing  Jero¬ 
boam  returned  not  from  his  evil  way,  but  made 
again,”  Ac.  These  words  form  the  connecting 
link  with  the  14th  chap.  The  connection  is, 
briefly,  this :  Jeroboam  not  only  entered  on  an 
evil  way  (chap.  xii.  28-33),  but  let  nothing  turn  him 
from  it,  neither  the  warning  and  the  miracles  of 
the  man  of  God  (chap.  xiii.  1-10)  nor  his  remark¬ 
ably  significant  fate  (vers.  11-32).  He  remained 
hardened  in  his  apostasy.  The  divine  .sentence 
on  him  and  his  house,  recorded  in  chap,  xiv., 
was  therefore  announced  to  him  by  the  prophet 


Ahijah,  who  had  promised  him  the  kingdom  on 
condition  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (chap.  xi.  31-39). 
In  respect  of  the  contents  of  our  section  here, 
in  its  phraseology,  its  source  was  not  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  events,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  sources  of  our  books,  which  are  written  by 
contemporaneous  prophets  (cf.  Introduc.  §  2). 
Yer.  32  shows  this;  the  old  prophot  of  Bethel 
speaks  of  the  “  cities  of  Samaria,”  after  the  burial 
of  the  man  of  God.  But  the  city  of  Samaria  did 
not  even  exist  then ;  it  was  built  by  Omri,  who 
was  king  fifty  years  after  Jeroboam  (chap.  xvi. 
24) ;  and  there  certainly  could  not  have  been  at 
that  time  any  province  named  after  it.  The 
explanation  that  the  expression  ia  “proleptic” 
(Keil)  is  untenable,  because  it  was  not  written  by 
onr  author,  who  lived  in  exile,  but  it  is  given  by 
him  as  an  expression  of  the  Bethel  prophet.  Later 
critics,  Ewald  and  Thenius,  for  instance,  have 
inferred  that  the  whole  account  is  of  a  much 
later  date,  from  ver.  2,  where  the  man  of  God 
does  not  speak  of  a  future  son  of  David  only, 
but  mentions  the  proper  name  of  a  king  who 
lived  more  than  300  years  later;  the  narrative 
must  therefore  date  from  after  Josiah’s  time  (2 
Kings  xxiil  16-20)  and  have  been  written  down  as 
it  was  repeated  among  the  people.  The  calling  of 
proper  names,  certainly,  does  not  characterize 
prophecy,  which  differs  from  foretelling  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  notice  more  or  less  accidental 
outward  circumstances,  but  announces  only  such 
things  as  are  connected  with  the  divine  economy 
and  development  of  God’s  kingdom ;  it  describes  the 
persons  whose  future  appearances  it  announces 
by  their  qualities,  but  not  by  their  names.  In  the 
only  exceptional  case  (Isai.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1)  the 
name  may  be  appellative  =  sun,  as  a  name  of 
honor  for  the  Persian  kings  (Hengstenb.,  ChristoL 
L  2,  t.  192  sq.).  Keil  says  that  “the  name 
(in  our  passage)  only  follows  its  appellative 

meaning;  he  whom  Jehovah  sustains,  from  ngte 
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to  sustain,  and  means,  a  son  shall  be  born  to  the 
house  of  David,  whom  Jehovah  shall  support  and 
establish,  so  that  he  shall  execute  judgment  on  the 
high  priests  at  Bethel.  This  prophecy  was  after¬ 
wards  so  fulfilled  by  divine  Providence,  that  the 
king  who  executed  the  sentence  bore  the  name  of 
Josiah  as  his  proper  name.”  But  this  name  is 
never  used  anywhere  else  as  an  appellative,  and 
only  belonged  to  one  person.  If  we  must  take  the 
expression  “  all  the  cities  of  Samaria”  (ver.  32)  “  as 
proleptic,”  we  cannot  see  the  reason  why  this 
may  not  also  be  the  case  with  the  words  “Josiah 
by  name”  (ver.  2).  We  need  not  suppose  they 
were  the  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator;  our 
author  took  them  as  he  found  them  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  from  which  he  borrowed;  this  document, 
however,  was,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  contem¬ 
porary  one,  but  the  later  record  of  what  had  been 
preserved  in  the  verbal  traditions  of  the  people,  and 
had  been  revived  by  Josiah’s  act  (2  Kings  xxiii). 
If  any  section  of  our  books  bears  the  stamp  of 
tradition,  the  present  one  does ;  and  that  by  no 
means  because  a  miracle  is  recorded  in  it  The 
names  of  the  two  prophets  with  whom  the  whole 
narrative  is  taken  up  are  wanting,  which  is  an 
evidence  of  tradition,  as  are  also  the  difficulties  in 
ver.  6  sq.  and  vers.  18-22,  about  which  opinions 
differ  widely,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  Although  those  facts  which 
are  most  important  here  are  historical  and  un¬ 
changed,  yet  the  traditional  coloring  of  single  and 
less  important  circumstances  can  be  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  ;  every  attempt  to  determine  what  is  purely 
historical  and  what  is  traditional  is  vain.  We 
must  not  forget  the  general  grand  aim  of  the 
whole  section,  which  is  to  make  known  the  won¬ 
derful  ways  and  judgments  of  God. 

EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yers.  1-3.  And  behold  there  oame  a  man  of 
God,  Ac.  We  cannot  ascertain  who  this  was. 
“Josephus  calls  him  Jadon,  thinking  no  doubt  of  the 
fry  or  Kfa}?  who  is  called  fajT  after  the  kri  in 

2  Chron.  ix.  29 ;  we  cannot  accept  this,  however 
(as  Jarchi  does),  because  he  lived  under  king 
Abijah,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  while  the 
prophet  spoken  of  here  died  now.  For  the  same 
reason  we  cannot  think,  with  Ephrem  and  Tertul- 
llan,  that  it  was  Shemaiah,  see  2  Chron.  xil  1,  22  ” 
(Thenius).  It  expressly  says  that  he  came  out  of 
Judah,  therefore  he  did  not  spring  from  the  apos¬ 
tate  part  of  the  nation.  njrp  "13*13  does  not  mean : 

on  the  word  or  command  of  Jehovah,  but,  as 
appears  from  vers.  2,  9,  17  (cf.  chap.  xx.  35 
and  1  Sam.  iii  21):  in  (through)  the  word.  “  The 
word  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  a  power 
that  oame  upon  the  prophet  and  forced  him  to 
utter  the  revelation  made  to  him”  (Keil). 
0  after,  after/  the  alter  is  metonymically  for 
what  was  done  on  it  and  concentrated  in  it;  in 
abort,  of  the  worship  performed  there.  The  fact 
that  the  prophet  addressed  the  altar  was  incompa¬ 
rably  more  significant  than  if  he  had  turned  him¬ 
self  to  the  person  of  the  king ;  the  sentence  of  de¬ 
struction  which  he  pronounces  on  the  altar  as  the 
type  of  the  new  worship,  and  of  Jeroboam’s  sin, 
iadodes  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  For  Josiah  see 
preliminary  remarks.  The  burning  of  men's  bones 
on  the  altar  is  the  greatest  possible  desecration  of 
II 


it,  as  according  to  the  law  (Numb.  xix.  16)  every, 
even  involuntary,  contact  with  a  dead  body  m  .de 
a  person  unclean ;  nothing  else  could  have  repre¬ 
sented  tho  altar  as  so  utterly  useless  and  abominable. 
In  the  genuine  prophetic  manner,  the  man  of  God 
adds  to  his  words  a  deed  (see  on  chap.  xl.  30) 

as  a  pledge  of  his  prophecy.  n&ID  is  not  so 

much  a  sign  (nitOi as  an  act  producing  astonish¬ 
ment,  prodiqium  (Hengstenberg,  Christol.  IL  s.  45 
sq.).  (really  fat,  hence  the  Sept,  gives  irt&nx 

here)  is  the  fat  of  the  parts  sacrificed  on  the 
altar,  and  ran  out  mixing  with  the  ashes,  therefore 
is  *  not  ashes  absolutely.  These  ashes  of  sacrifice 
were,  on  that  account,  usually  taken  to  a  clean  place 
(Lev.  L  16;  iv.  12).  The  spilling  of  them  out,  in*  this 
case,  denoted  that  they,  and  consequently  the  sacri¬ 
fice  from  which  they  came,  and  the  whole  worship, 
were  unclean ;  it  was  no  natural  result  of  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  altar.  2  Kings  xxiii  relates  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophetical  act  and  word. 

Yers.  4-7.  And  it  oame  to  pass  when  king 
Jeroboam  heard  the  saying,  Ac.,  ver.  4.  Jero¬ 
boam  did  not  raise  his  hand  to  offer  the  incense 
(Thenius) ;  but  as  he  stood  on  the  altar,  he  stretch¬ 
ed  out  his  hand  towards  the  man  of  God  as  he 
spoke,  and  cried  ont,  Lay  hold  on  him  !  It  dried 
up.  “Jeroboam’s  hand,  so  suddenly  affected  that 
he  could  not  draw  it  back,  was  either  paralyzed  or, 
what  seems  more  explanatory  of  the  expression 
dried  up,  struck  with  tetanus;  this  last  is  what 
Ackermann  accepts  (in  Weise’s  Matetialien  III.  s. 
131  sq.)”  (Winer,  R .-  W.-B.  II.  s.  192).  Jeroboam’s 
order  thereby  lost  all  effect ;  no  one  ventured  to 
seize  the  prophet;  it  was  also  a  warning  to  the 
king  himself,  and  had  a  momentary  effect  on  him. 
He  was  terrified,  and  begged  the  prophet  to  “en¬ 
treat  now  [to  make  inattentive]  the  face  of  the 

Lord  thy  God  for  me  w  (h*>n)  i-  to  beseech  Him 

so  earnestly  that  He  cannot  refhse.  “  The  Lord 
thy  God,”  he  says,  not  that  He  was  not  his  God, 
but :  thy  God  in  whose  name  and  behalf  thou  hast 
come  here.  When  he  was  succored  he  invited  the 
prophet  to  go  home  with  him,  and  offered  him  a  pre¬ 
sent,  but  not  from  genuine  repentance  or  grati¬ 
tude,  but  only  because  he  wished  to  win  him  over, 
and  to  do  away  with  or  lessen  the  impression  his 
conduct  (the  prophet’s)  made  on  the  people  pre¬ 
sent  ;  for  he  himself  remained  the  same  apostate 
after  as  before. 

Yers.  8-10.  [But]  And  the  man  of  Oodsaid, 

Ac.,  ver.  8.  The  object  of  this  prohibition  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  in  Bethel  was  not  to  effect  the 
“  prompt  execution  of  the  commission  ”  ^Thenius). 
Eating  and  drinking  with  a  person,  sitting  down 
to  table  with  any  one,  is  the  sign  of  communion  or 
fellowship,  and  used  as  such  here,  as  often  else¬ 
where  in  Scripture  (1  Cor.  v.  1 1 ;  cf.  Gen.  xliii.  32 ; 
Luke  xv.  2 ;  GaL  il  12 ;  1  Cor.  x.  18,  21).  The  man 
of  God,  chosen  to  announce  God’s  judgment  by 
word  and  deed  on  the  apostate  and  his  followers, 
was  to  avoid  fellowship  with  him,  for  this  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  his  commission ;  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  him,  ad  detestationem  idololatrice ; 
ut  ipso  facto  ostenderet ,  Bethelilas  idololatras  adeo  esse 
detestabUes  et  a  JDeo  quasi  excommunicatos ,  ut  nullum 
fiddium  cum  Ut  dbi  vel  potus  communionem  hdbet's 
velit(Gom.  a  Lapide).  When  he  afterwards  ate  and 
drank  there,  lie  transgressed  a  muoh  higher  and 
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more  important  command  than  one  relative  to  fast¬ 
ing  only.  This,  too,  was  why  he  was  to  take  ano¬ 
ther  way  home;  not  “  to  remain  unnoticed  and  to 
avoid  being  detained  ”  (Ewald),  but  to  avoid  being 
brought  back,  and  persuaded  to  do  anything  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  commission  or  not  contained  in  it ; 
this  alone  he  was  to  do,  and  then  vanish  as  quickly 
as  he  came.  This  sheds  the  necessary  light  on 
the  following  narrative,  vers.  11-32. 

Vers.  11-22.  Ah  old  prophet  in  Bethel,  ver. 
11.  He  lived  in  the  town  (vers.  25,  29),  but  the 
high  place  was  probably  outside  the  town.  Instead 
of  “his  son,”  the  Sept.,  the  Yulg.,  and  the  Syr.  give 
the  plural,  as  in  ver.  12.  One  spake  in  the  name 
of  the  others,  or  they  agreed  with  what  the  one 
said.  These  were  actual  sons  of  the  prophet,  not 
pnpil9,  for  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  witnessed 
the  golden  calf  worship.  The  Terebinth  (ver.  14) 
“  is  a  tree  that  resembles  an  oak, ....  has  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  and  grape-like  fruit.  It  attains  a 
great  age,  and  therefore  often  serves  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  or  for  topographical  purposes ;  Gen.  xxxv. 
4  ;  Jud.  vi.  11,  19;  1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 19 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
9  ”  (Gesenius).  The  article  points  to  a  certain  tere¬ 
binth  known  in  Bethel.  The  resting  under  this 
tree  was  not  at  all  the  beginning  of  his  sin,  as  the 
older  commentators  think,  for  delay  in  Bethel 
alone  was  prohibited ;  still  the  delay  gave  time  for 
others  to  come  up  to  him.  The  "Q13  ver.  18  is  the 

same  as  in  ver.  1 7  and  ver.  2 ;  the  angel  said  to 
me,  “by  the  word,”  i.  «.,  the  power  of  Jehovah’s 
word ;  he  does  not  venture  to  say  Jehovah  spake 
to  him,  but  says  an  angel  dia.  See  the  His. 
Ethic,  below,  for  the  announcement  of  punishment 
(vers.  20-22)  by  the  same  old  prophet  who  had  lied 
to  the  man  of  God.  The  final  words  of  ver.  22 : 
thy  carcass,  Ac.,  do  not  mean,  morte  violenta,  ante - 
quam  in  patriam  redeas ,  peribis  (J.  H.  .Michaelis, 

Keil,  and  others),  for  means  all  dead  bodies 

(Isai.  xxvi.  19),  not  only  those  killed  with  violence ; 
the  Sept,  simply  gives  ooua.  The  emphasis  falls  on 
the  “ sepulchre  of  thy  fathers .”  It  was  thought  a 
misfortune  to  be  buried  among  strangers,  far  from 
home  and  relations ;  so  it  was  a  very  natural  wish 
to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  fathers  (every  re¬ 
spectable  family  had  a  family  sepulchre,  c/.  Winer, 
/?.-  W.-B.  I.  s.  444),  (2  Sam.  xix.  38 ;  Gen.  xlvii.  29 
eq. ;  1.  5).  But  this  blessing  so  coveted  by  every 
Israelite  was  refused  to  the  “  refractory.” 

Yer.  23-34.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he 
had  eaten,  Ac.,  ver.  23.  The  subject  of  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  other  than  that  of 
the  first  part ;  so  it  was  not  the  prophet  of  Bethel 
who  saddled  the  898,  neither  is  it  “  one  saddled  ” 
(Luther,  Bunsen),  but  the  man  of  God  did  it  or  had 

it  done.  is  not  in  opposition  with  ,  so 

that  we  could  translate :  “  he  saddled  the  ass  for 
him,  for  the  prophet  he  had  fetched  back  ”  (Keil, 
Luther,  De  Wette) ;  for  throughout  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion,  is  only  used  for  the  prophet  of  Bethel ; 

the  Judaish  one  is  called  “  the  man  of  God ;  ”  and 
the  clause  iTtfn  ,  that  occurs  three  times,  can¬ 
not  be  translated  differently  here  from  vers.  20  and 
26,  where  it  is  impossible  to  take  as  the  ac¬ 
cusative.  is  the  general  form  of  the  geni¬ 


tive  when  it  denotes  possession  and  belonging,  and 
must  be  connected  with  “rionn  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it  The  old  prophet  either  offered  his  ass 
to  the  man  of  God,  who  hastened  home  after  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  or  he  gave  it  to  him  at  hia  re¬ 
quest  used  in  vers.  26  and  28  to  express 

killing  by  the  lion,  does  not  mean :  to  tear  (Ewald, 
De  Wette),  but,  to  break,  crush,  and  “is  very  ex¬ 
pressive,  for  the  lion  kills  with  one  blow”  (Thenius). 
The  grave  in  which  the  man  of  God  was  laid  (ver. 
30)  was  the  family  sepulchre  of  the  old  prophet ; 
see  on  ver.  22.  in  seems  to  have  been  the 

•  t 

usual  form  of  lamentation,  cf.  Jer.  xxii.  18.  The 
man  of  God  from  Judah  was  mourned  and  buried 
as  a  relative  of  the  family.  The  Sept  adds  at  the 
end  of  ver.  31,  Iva  ouduci  rd  bard  pov  perd  tv* 
ootuv  avrov ,  which  Theniu9  thinks  was  original, 
because  the  '3  in  the  following  verse  becomes  thus 

perfectly  justified.  But  this  sentence,  evidently 
borrowed  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  18,  is  unnecessary 
here ;  the  connection  is :  My  bones  shall  rest  next 
his,  for  he  was  a  true  prophet ;  what  he  prophesied 
against  the  altar  at  Bethel  will  come  to  pass.  For 
the  expression  “  cities  of  Samaria  ”  see  Prel.  Re¬ 
marks.  The  connection  of  vers.  33  and  34  with 
the  preceding  verses  has  been  given  above.  If  in 
ver.  33,  in  the  various  directions  for  worship  de¬ 
vised  by  Jeroboam,  mention  only  of  the  priests 
he  appointed  is  made,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  they 
were  the  main  supports  of  the  whole  of  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  worship,  which  could  not  have  lasted  without 
them.  To  “fill  the  hand  ”  is  the  formula  for  inves¬ 
titure  with  priesthood,  because  the  pieces  of  the 
sacrifices  which  belonged  to  Jehovah  were  sol¬ 
emnly  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate  for  con¬ 
secration  ;  Ex.  xxix.  24 ;  Lev.  viii.  27  sq.  (Sgmb. 
dee  Mos.  KulL  IL  s.  426). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah, 
at  the  feast  in  Bethel,  shows  in  few  strokes  the  charac¬ 
teristic  nature  of  the  prophet  system,  which  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Unknown 
hitherto  and  living  in  retirement,  neither  named 
nor  called,  when  the  right  moment  came  he  stood 
there  as  suddenly  as  lightning  from  heaven,  not 
coming  in  any  man’s  service  but  as  a  messenger  of 
the  Lord,  borne  up  and  sustained  by  the  might  of 
the  “  word  ”  of  God  alone.  Without  any  human  help 
he  stood  before  the  proud,  energetic  king,  knowing 
his  hatred  to  David’s  house  and  to  Judah,  knowing 
how  Adoniram  had  fared  (chap.  xiL  1 8),  but  he  fears 
nothing,  and  boldly  announces  the  divine  sentence, 
not  at  a  private  interview,  but  in  presence  of  all 
the  king’s  followers,  of  the  whole  priesthood,  and 
crowd  of  spectators. '  He  adds  a  divine  act  to  the 
divine  word,  which  act  is  a  significant  “  sign  n  and 
pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Having 
spoken  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  was 
under  Jehovah’s  protection,  no  one  dared  to  seize 
him;  the  hand  of  the  king,  when  stretched  forth 
against  him,  dried  up  and  became  powerless. 
When  the  king,  thus  punished,  begs  the  prophet 
for  help,  the  latter  calls  upon  the  Lord,  who  hears 
him,  thus  showiog  Himself  to  be  a  gracious  as  well 
as  a  just  God  (Rom.  xi.  22),  in  order  to  bring  him 
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back  from  his  evil  ways.  He  vanished  as  sudden¬ 
ly  as  he  came,  without  eating  a  bit  of  bread  or 
drinking  water,  or  receiving  a  present,  even 
though  it  were  the  half  of  the  house.  He  was  to 
disappear  completely,  that  every  one  should  think 
of  the  Lord  and  His  word  alone;  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen. 

2.  Jeroboam's  conduct  is  full  of  contradictions 
and  inconsistency.  At  first  he  was  haughty  and 
violent  to  the  man  of  God,  wishing  to  seize  his 
person.  But  when  he  failed  in  this,  and  he  felt  a 
higher  power,  he  became  humble  and  dejected, 
begged  the  man  he  had  just  threatened  to  intercede 
for  him,  gave  him  a  friendly  invitation  aud  offered 
him  a  present ;  he  then  let  him  go  on  his  way,  but 
paid  no  regard  whatever  to  his  words  and  deed.  The 
cause  of  this  conduct  was  not  weakness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  pursued  what  his  soul  desired,  and  which 
was  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions,  i.  a,  the  re¬ 
solve  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne  at  any  cost 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  not  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  hated  house  of  David  and 
Judah  again  (chap.  zii.  26  sq.).  The  petition  to 
have  his  hand  restored  was  only  the  effect  of  mo¬ 
mentary  fright ;  when  this  passed,  instead  of  list¬ 
ening  to  the  man  of  God,  he  tried  to  bribe  him  and 
win  him  over,  and  the  whole  transaction  left  no 
trace  behind,  it  He  is  a  type  of  those  usurpers 
who  have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  gratify  their 
ambition  and  love  of  power,  and  whose  apparent¬ 
ly  good  and  noble  actions  are  only  the  fruit  of  this 
passion.  It  seems  from  ver.  11  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man  of  God  made  an  impression  upon 
the  surrounding  people,  but  the  account  does  not 
say  of  what  sort  this  impression  was,  and  it  passes 
on  at  once  to  the  much  more  important  occurrence 
related  in  vers.  10-32. 

3.  The  old  prophet  in  Bethel  was  called  a  false 
prophet  and  a  “  lying  prophet  ”  in  old  times,  be¬ 
cause  he  induced  the  man  of  God  to  return  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  a  lie.  Josephus  regards  him  as  such 
(Antiq.  viii  9),  but  he  44  misunderstands  the  whole 
narrative  in  a  truly  frightful  manner  ”  (Ewald) ; 
but  Jonathan,  several  Rabbins,  and  older  R.  Catho¬ 
lic  commentators,  even  Hess  also,  agree  in  the 
principal  thing,  and  pronounce  the  motives  of  this 
old  prophet,  in  what  he  said  and  did,  to  have  been 
unworthy.  The  recent  commentators,  following 
Ephrem’a  example  and  that  of  Theodore  t,  Witsius, 
and  others,  have  very  rightly  rejected  this  view. 
The  sentence  he  announces  to  the  than  of  God 
(ver.  21)  shows  that  he  was  no  partaker  of  Jero¬ 
boam^  calf-worship,  but  was  a  worshipper  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ;  still  more  does  this  appear  from  his  belief 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  that  false  worship  (ver.  321,  but  most  of  all  when, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  guest,  although  he 
perceived  divine  punishment  in  it,  he  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  dangerous  place  to  find  the  corpse 
and  bury  it  in  his  family  sepulchre,  lamented  over 
him  as  his  14  brother, ”  and  desired  his  sons  to  44  lay 
his  bones  beside  his- bones  ”  (ver.  31).  We  may 
see  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  18,  that  he  never  was  re¬ 
garded  afterwards  as  a  false  prophet,  but  as  a  true 
comrade  of  the  man  from  Judah.  From  all  this  it 
appears  that  he  could  have  had  no  bad  intention 
wnen  he  at  first  hastened  after  the  man  of  God 
(vers.  12, 13)  and  pressed  him  to  return  and  go  into 
his  house.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  heard 
from  his  sons  what  he  had  said  and  done,  he  was 


seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  and  speak  to  the 
faithful  and  courageous  messenger  of  Jehovah,  to 
enter  into  friendship  with  him,  and  edify  himsell 
in  his  company.  One  thing  alone  he  was  guilty 
of,  that  he  used  a  lie  to  reach  his  end.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  shows  that  he  was  a  false,  bad, 
and  hypocritical  man,  but  only  shows  he  was  no 
saint,  just  as  44  dissembling  ”  did  not  make  the 
apostle  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  13)  a  pseudo-apostle.  44  This 
was  one  of  the  many  lies  spoken  in  good  intention^ 
by  otherwise  enlightened  persons  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  but  who  were  weak  in  faith  ”  (Von  Ger- 
lach) ;  old  age,  too,  may  have  partly  accounted  for 
it  It  is,  however, ‘a  difficulty  that  the  same  pro¬ 
phet  who  had  lied  to  the  man  of  God  announced 
his  punishment  to  him  afterwards.  Perhaps  his 
conscience  awoke  meantime,  when  he  heard  more 
at  table,  so  that  he  saw  his  own  guilt  as  well  as 
that  of  the  man  of  God,  and  in  this  condition  be¬ 
came  the  instrument  to  announce  the  punishment, 
so  that  what  happened  to  the  man  of  God  might 
not  seem  an  undeserved  fate.  We  ought  to  notice 
that  he  did  not  announce  his  death  by  a  lion,  but 
only  said  that  he  should  not  come  into  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  his  fathers  (see  above  on  ver.  22).  Of  all 
the  conjectures  about  the  reason  and  motive  of 
the  old  prophet’s  conduct,  the  least  tenable  are 
such  as  that  he  followed  the  Judah-man  from  mere 
curiosity  or  44  from  human  envy  ”  (Thenius),  or 
144  because  God  had  charged  him  to  speak  to  the 
king  ”  (Dereser),  and  that  he  felt  his  prophetical 
reputation  injured  (Hess).  Apart  from  everything 
else,  the  commission  of  the  man  of  God  was  no 
enviable  one,  but  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  also 
a  fruitless  one.  According  to  Hengstenberg 
(Beitr&ge  II.  a.  149),  with  whom  Keil  and  Lisco 
agree,  the  old  prophet  had 44  sinned  by  silence  about 
Jeroboam’s  innovations.”  44  What  the  Judah- 
prophet  did,  showed  him  what  he  should  havo 
done.  Penetrated  with  shame  for  his  neglect,  ho 
endeavored  to  restore  himself  in  his  own  opinion 
and  that  of  others  by  intercourse  with  the  witness 
for  the  Lord.”  In  this  case,  his  purpose  in  hurrying 
after  him  could  not  have  been  a  good  one,  but  selfish 
and  objectionable,  and  the  lie  would  have  been 
so  much  the  greater  sin.  Besides,  if  silence  were  a 
sin,  the  prophet  Ahijah  would  have  been  peculiar¬ 
ly  guilty  of  it,  as  he  was  an  Ephraimite  and  had 
placed  the  prospect  of  the  kingdom  before  Jerobo¬ 
am  (chap.  xi.  31-39).  *  Neither  prophet  undertook 
the  mission  to  Bethel,  because  no  commission  was 
given  them  from  above — a  man  of  God  was  to 
come  from  Judah.  According  to  Knobel  ( Der 
Prophetismus  der  Hebr .  IL  s.  66  «?.),  the  old  pro¬ 
phet  induced  him  to  return  because  44  no  doubt  he 
wished  to  test  the  firmness  and  obedience  of  the 
Judah-man  to  Jehovah;  perhaps  the  Ephraimite 
wished  to  form  some  theocratic  plan  with  him, 
and  thought  it  needful  to  ascertain  first  whether 
he  was  reliable — a  very  natural  measure  for  an  old. 
and  cautious  man  who  lived  among  hostile  idola¬ 
trous  priests.”  This,  it  is  supposed,  explains  how 
he  announced  his  punishment  to  the  Judah-man, 
but  could  not  refuse  him  his  pity  and  esteem,  as 
one  in  the  same  vocation.  This  opinion  is  also 
untenable,  for,  according  to  it,  the  old  prophet 
would  have  taken  the  very  opposite  means  to  at¬ 
tain  his  end  (the  formation  of  a  theocratic  plan) ; 
if  his  test  of  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  the  Ju¬ 
dah-man  had  succeeded,  and  he  had  continued  his 
home  journey  without  delay,  the  old  prophet  could 
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not  have  communicated  his  plan  to  him,  still  less 
have  carried  it  out  together  with  him. 

4.  The  tragical  end  of  the  man  of  Ood  out  of  Ju¬ 
dah  is  clearly  represented  as  a  divine  dispensa¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  disobedience  to  Jehovah’s 
command,  wholly  conformable  to  the  stem  legal 
character  of  the  Old-Testament  economy  (cf.,  for 
instance,  Numb.  xx.  24;  xxvii.  14;  1  Sam.  xii.  15, 
Ac.).  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  the 
prophet  of  Judah  came  to  such  an  end,  and  the 
Bethel  prophet  who  lied  to  him  went  unpunished? 
To  this  we  may  reply  with  another  question :  Who 
oan  say  to  Him  who  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways 
and  holy  in  all  His  works  (Ps.  cxlv.  17),  Lord,  what 
doest  Thou  (Job  ix.  12)?  We  do  not  know  what 
fate  God  allotted  to  the  old  prophet ;  he  acts  only  a 
minor  part  in  the  narrative,  compared  with  the 
prophet  of  Judah.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  assert,  as 
is  so  often  done,  that  the  sin  of  the  lie  was  much 
greater  than  the  disobedience  to  Jehovah’s  com¬ 
mand.  This  was  distinct  from  Jeroboam’s  sin 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  for  it  touched 
the  whole  of  the  prophet-system,  i.  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  divine  guardians  and  wit¬ 
nesses.  By  not  eating  or  drinking  in  that  place, 
where  that  sin  fully  showed  itself,  he  was  to 
prove  (as  well  by  word  as  by  deed)  that  there 
could  be  no  fellowship  between  those  who  kept 
Jehovah’s  covenant  and  those  who  had  broken  it 
If  he  ate  and  drank  in  that  place,  he  nullified  the 
important  end  of  his  mission,  and  deprived  the 
threat  he  had  solemnly  pronounced  of  all  its  foroe, 
by  appearing  as  one  who  himself  did  not  fear  to 
transgress  the  express  command  of  Jehovah.  The 
fate  that  overtook  him  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  against 
Jeroboam’s  sin,  and  which  sentence  had  appeared 
doubtful  through  his  conduct;  it  showed  also  to 
all  the  people,  as  Theodoret  remarks,  that  if  God 
so  punished  the  man  of  God,  he  would  certainly 
not  leave  Jeroboam’s  sin  unpunished.  In  that 
the  man  of  God  did  not  “  come  unto  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  ”  (ver.  22),  but  was  buried  in  Bethel, 
(t. «.,  “  in  this  place  ”),  he  was,  even  after  death,  a 
witness  against  the  apostasy,  and  his  grave  was  a 
lasting  monument  that  reminded  the  apostates  of 
Jehovah’s  judgments  and  exhorted  them  to  con¬ 
version.  But  for  the  prophet-system  itself,  his 
fate  was  of  great  significance.  With  it  began  the 
active  working  (henceforth  Uninterrupted)  of  the 
prophet-system  in  the  kingdom  of  organized  apos¬ 
tasy  :  here  it  had  a  mission,  on  the  unconditional 
Ailfilment  of  which  everything  depended,  namely, 
the  constant  struggle  against  the  pseudo-theocra¬ 
cy.  The  fate  of  the  man  of  God  contained  the 
strongest  warning  to  all  who  should  afterwards  re¬ 
ceive  a  similar  charge,  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  enticed  by  anything,  however  plausible  and  al¬ 
luring  it  might  be  (ver.  18),  from  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  commission.  This  is  very  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  that  the  narrative  is  so  explicitly 
detailed.  As  to  the  old  prophet,  his  lamentation 
(vers.  31,  32)  evidently  proceeds  from  a  heart  that 
mourns  over  his  own  sin ;  he  says,  as  it  were,  If  I 
can  have  no  more  fellowship  with  my  brother  in 
life,  I  will  at  least  be  united  to  him  in  death ;  our 
common  grave,  to  which  I  shall  soon  go  down  in 
sorrow,  shall  be  a  lasting  testimony  against  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam. 

5.  Witsms  says  of  the  wonderful  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  end  of  the  man  of  God  (Afw- 


ceU,  soar.  I.  cap.  15,  $.  145) :  Dcmque  tot  adbiranda  in 
unum  concurrents  effecerunt ,  ui  vaticinium  adversue 
aram  Betheliticam  m  omnium  ore  atque  memories 
versaretur,  et  legatio  hujus  Prophetos  mutio  redder t~ 
tur  oonspectior  et  dhutrior.  The  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture  of  these  circumstances  distinguishes  his  end 
from  every  ordinary  accidental  death,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  a  special  dispensation ;  this  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  corpse  re¬ 
mained  untouched,  instead  of  falling  a  prey  to  the 
wild  beasts  (cf.  chap.  xiv.  11),  and  that  it  was  hon¬ 
orably  carried  to  the  grave  without  any  pollution. 
To  pronounce  this  deeply  serious  and  significant 
narrative  to  be  a  u  sensational  ”  story  (Vatke),  on 
account  of  its  miraculous  disclosures,  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  an  almost  frivolous  character.  For,  though 
one  or  another  part  may  bear  the  trace  of  a  verbid 
tradition  (see  Prelim.  Remarks),  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  down  at  a  later  date,  yet  the  chief  point  re¬ 
mains,  and  that  is  that  this  history  of  the  two  pro¬ 
phets  loudly  and  sternly  proclaims  the  wonderful 
ways  and  judgments  of  God,  and  therefore  lived 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
The  fact  of  the  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  being 
killed  by  a  lion  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  God 
carried  out  His  judgments  elsewhere  by  lions  (2 
Kings  xviL  25  sq.;  Wis.  xi.  15-17),  and  He  Him¬ 
self,  when  He  comes  as  a  judge,  is  likened  to  a 
lion  (Isai.  xxxi.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  7 ;  Am.  iii.  8),  and 
those  also  who  execute  His  judgments  are  called 
lions  (Jer.  xxv.  30,  38 ;  xlix.  15 ;  L  44).  That 
the  lion  did  not  tear  the  dead  so  that  he  could  not 
be  buried,  is  a  sure  evidence  that  all  creatures 
are  in  His  hand  (the  Almighty’s),  and  that  they 
cannot  stir  against  Has  will  (Heidelberg  Katech.). 
Cf.  Job  xxxviiL  11. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vera  1-10.  The  man  of  God  out  of  Judah, 
(a)  He  comes,  led  by  the  word  of  God,  and  goes 
on  his  dark,  difficult  way  in  faith,  without  taking 
counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  (b)  He  stands, 
strong  and  bold,  before  the  king,  fears  him  not, 
testifies  against  his  sins,  and  announces  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  (c)  He  makes  entreaty  for  him,  who 
was  about  to  lay  hold  on  him,  and  heaps  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head,  (d)  He  resists  the  offers  of  the 
king,  and  will  not  be  secured  by  bribes.  Tho  tes¬ 
timony  against  the  service  of  the  false  gods,  (a) 
It  proceeded  from  a  nameless,  unknown,  insigni¬ 
ficant  man  who,  without  worldly  consequence,  has 
nothing  and  knows  nothing,  except  only  the 
power  of  the  divine  Word.  That  is  the  manner 
of  the  Lord  in  His  kingdom.  He  accomplishes 
by  means  of  small,  insignificant  instruments  what 
no  king,  with  all  his  power,  can  do.  The  altars 
of  heathendom  are  shattered  by  means  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  fishers  and  tax-gatherers  (1  Cor.  i.  27- 
29),  even  as  were  the  altars  of  the  false  worship 
of  God  by  means  of  a  poor  world-despised  recluse. 
It  was  received,  at  first,  with  scorn,  wrath,  and 
violence;  but  the  wrath  is  powerless  and  avails 
nothing;  the  altar  is  rent,  and  the  threatening 
arm  is  dried  up.  Humble  entreaties  then  take 
the  place  of  wrath,  for :  Is.  xxvt  16.  But,  though 
the  withered  hand  be  restored,  the  heart  remains 
withered  as  before.  Physical  aid  is  alway  readily 
received  by  men,  whilst  they  shut  their  hearts 
to  the  testimony  against  their  sins. 

Yer.  L  God  has  never,  even  when  apostasy  wan 
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almost  universal,  suffered  His  Church  to  fail  for 
want  of  messengers,  who  would  cry  aloud  in  the 
world,  “  Down  with  the  false  idols  1  The  Lord  is 
God  1  the  Lord  is  God  I  Give  God  all  honor !” — God 
not  only  warns  and  admonishes  men,  as  Jeroboam 
by  Ahijah  (chap,  zi  38)  before  they  set  out  in  the 
path  of  evil,  but  when  they  are  already  walking  in 
it,  even  then  He  strives  with  them,  in  order  to  re¬ 
claim  them,  for  “  He  has  no  pleasure,”  Ac.  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Rom.  ii.  4,  5). — Ver.  2.  God  announces 
beforehand  to  sinners  His  judgments,  that  they 
may  have  time  and  space,  for  repentance.  Woe 
to  them  who  misemploy  the  respite,  for  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  their  sins  will  be  fulL  In  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  we  have  a  far  weightier  prophecy.  Unto 
ns  is  bom  a  Son,  named  Jesus,  out  of  the  House 
of  David;  who  will  come  again,  and  pronounce 
judgment  upon  those  who  know  not  God,  and  who 
obey  not  the  Gospel,  Ac.  (2  These,  i.  8,  9). — 
Ver.  3.  The  miracles  which  the  Lord  our  God 
performs  are  not  only  proofe  of  His  almighty 
power,  to  amaze  us,  but  likewise  significant  signs 
which  reveal  to  us  His  eternal  decrees,  and  lead  us 
to  the  recognition  of  that  heavenly  truth  which 
sanctifies  our  hearts. — Ver.  4.  Cramer:  Although 
faithful  teachers  often  accomplish  nothing,  and 
fail,  most  signally,  with  men  of  high,  degree,  yet 
must  they  never  on  this  account  abandon  their 
office.  For  if  thou  warn  him,  thou  hast  delivered 
thy  soul  (Ezek.  iii.  19),  and  although  the  obdurate 
remain  untouched,  yet  it  shall  not  remain  with¬ 
out  fruit  (Is.  lv.  10).  How  did  even  this  warning 
work  itself  out,  and  bear  fruit  after  300  years 
(2  Kings  xxiil  15).  Sinners,  eminent  by  wealth 
and  position,  will  only  listen  to  prophets  who 
are  dumb  dogs,  and  cannot  bark  (Is.  lvi  lty 
When  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord  cries  out  “  The 
axe  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,”  they 
arise  in  wrath,  and  ciy  out,  Seize  him  I  (2  Tim. 
iy.  1-5).  He  who  attacks  a  servant  of  God,  on 
account  of  his  testimony,  never  remains  un- 
uni  shed.  In  vain  doth  the  enemy  stretch  forth 
is  hand  against  those  who  are  under  God’s  pro¬ 
tection  (Job  vii.  44;  Lev.  iv.  29  sq.;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
17).  Those  who  will  not  listen  to  the  word  of 
truth,  God  often  visits  with  bodily  pain  in  order 
to  humble  them,  and  teach  them  to  pray  and  sup¬ 
plicate. — Ver.  6.  He  who  desires  for  himself  the 
intercession  of  others  must  himself  draw  near, 
humbly  and  penitently,  to  God  and  implore  His 
mercy.  In  this  wise  can  we  know  if  we  are 
indeed  children  of  God,  and  guided  by  His  spirit, 
if  we  pray  and  supplicate  for  those  who  have 
done  their  worst  to  ns,  and  thns  overcome  evil 
with  good  (1  Peter  iii.  9)t — Ver.  7.  Osiandeb  : 
Although  the  ungodly' often  hold  in  high  esteem 
-these  holy  men  especially  raised  up  by  God,  yet 
they  never  follow  their  instructions  and  warnings 
(Mark  vi  19  #?.).  What  boots  it  that  we  grate  ftilly 
acknowledge  the  material  blessings  which  meet 
us,  if  we  leave  unfulfilled  the  very  object  of  these 
blessings,  viz.,  the  turning  of  our  hearts  from  sin 
and  the  world  to  God.  Unbelief  and  impenitence 
cannot  be  outweighed  by  even  the  highest  friend¬ 
ship  and  humanity.  When  the  world  can  effect 
nothing  more  by  force  and  threats,  it  seeks  to 
gain  its  ends  by  plausible  love- tokens. — Ver.  8, 
9.  There  is  no  bribe  to  which  the  man  of  God 
will  yield:  to  him,  that  which  God  has  com¬ 
manded  him  seems,  in  all  times  and  all  places, 
in  evil  as  in  good  days,  the  fixed  and  defi¬ 


nite  plan  of  action. — Starke:  The  best  weapon 
and  defence  against  the  snares  of  our  spiritual 
enemy  is  the  word  and  law  of  God.  It  must 
always  be  said  :  God  has  forbidden  me  (Matt, 
iv.  4,  7,  10).  It  is  far  from  being  unimportant  with 
whom  we  eat  and  drink,  i.  e.,  in  fellowship  and 
intimate  alliance  (1  Cor.  v.  11). — Ver.  10.  If  in 
a  certain  position  thou  hast  done  what  God  com¬ 
manded,  and  left  undone  what  he  forbade,  then 
go  on  thy  way  peaceful  and  content,  how  datk 
and  unknown  soever  it  may  seem  to  thee. 

Vers.  11-32.  Von  Gerlach:  The  history  of 
these  two  prophets  offers  an  important  view  of  the 
relation  of  this  class  to  the  now  order  of  things ; 
in  the  prophet  out  of  Judah  we  see  a  man  of 
God  full  of  life  and  strength,  but  who  yet  proved 
unstable  in  these  disturbed  times ;  in  the  old  Isra¬ 
elite  we  look  upon  one  in  whom  the  fire  is  almost 
quenched — it  only  glimmers  faintly — a  type  of  the 
expiring  high  and  manly  strength  of  Israel :  he  is 
still  upheld  by  faith  in  God’s  word  rather  than  by 
self-reliance.  They  both  yet  speak  and  testify  in 
death.  The  fall  and  death  of  the  man  of  Judah 
set  forth  two  great  truths :  (a)  He  who  tliinkcth 
he  standeth,  let  him  take  heed,  Ac.  (1  Cor.  x.  12). 
(He  had  conducted  himself  grandly  and  nobly,  and 
victoriously  withstood  a  severe  temptation,  yet  he 
yielded  to  a  lesser  one.  The  higher  a  man  stands 
the  deeper  is  his  fall,  and  to  whom  much  is  given 
from  him  will  much  be  required.  Watch  ye,  stand 
fast  in  the  faith,  Ac.  1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  x.  13.  Only 
those  who  are  true  unto  death  can  obtain  the 
crown  of  life.)  (5)  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg¬ 
ments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out,  Rom.  xi.  33. 
He  who  is  holy  in  all  his  ways  knows  how  to  es¬ 
tablish  firmly  that  which  is  threatened  with  des¬ 
truction  and  annihilation  by  human  treachery  and 
deceit.  The  death  and  the  grave  of  the  man  of 
God  announce  in  louder  and  more  threatening  ac¬ 
cents  than  did  his  lips — the  altar  is  rent. 

Vers.  11-15.  The  old  prophet  when  he  hears 
of  the  man  of  God  hastens  upon  his  way  and  spares 
neither  care  nor  pains  to  see  him  and  bring  him  to 
his  house ;  how  much  time,  pains,  and  money  are 
expended  by  the  children  of  this  world  to  see  and 
to  hear  what  will  gratify  their  senses,  whilst  they 
stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  acquire  that  which 
pertains  to  their  pesos  and  salvation. — Vers.  1 6-19. 
So  in  indifferent  ordinary  matters,  which  God  has 
either  ordered  or  forbidden,  we  must  observe  un¬ 
erring  obedience,  for  he  who  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  Ac.(Lu.  xvi.  10;  xix.  17).  Hearken 
not  nnto  him  who  says :  I  am  a  prophet,  declaim¬ 
ing  that  he  announces  divine  truth,  whilst  he  de¬ 
prives  your  heart  of  the  dear  and  steadfast  word 
of  God,  which  shall  remain  until  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away.  Hence  the  warning  of  the  apos¬ 
tle  :  Beloved,  believe  not,  Ac.  (1  John  iv.  1-3),  and, 
But  though  we  or  an  angel,  Ac.  (Gal.  L  8).  What¬ 
ever  obtains  success  and  position  by  means  of  de¬ 
ceit  cannot  be  followed  by  a  blessing,  but  rather 
by  a  curse.  The  Scripture  is  not  silent  concerning 
the  sins  of  the  man  of  God ;  and  this,  not  that  we 
may  excuse  our  sins  by  his,  but  that  we  may  guard 
ourselves  from  haughtiness  and  spiritual  pride, 
and  pray  earnestly :  Search  me,  0  God,  Ac.  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  23,  24). — Vers.  20-22.  The  same  sentence 
which  the  old  prophet  pronounced  upon  the  man 
of  God  he  pronounced  upon  himself,  while  he  had 
led  and  betrayed  him  to  disobedience.  How  often 
does  the  judgment  which  we  utter  for  others  fall 
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upon  ourselves,  when  we  have  sinned  equally  or 
iu  greater  measure  (Rom.  il  1) :  for  wherein  thou, 
Ac. — Vers.  -3-25.  The  judgments  of  God  often  fall 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  thus  proving  that  al¬ 
though  long  delayed  they  are  sure  to  come,  even 
as  this,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years, 
was  the  punishment  threatened  for  the  golden 
ealf  worship. — Ver.  24.  see  Histor.  and  Eth.  5. — 
Vers.  25-29.  The  chastisement  with  which  God 
visits  odr  fellow-men  for  their  sins  is  both  a 
yarning  to  reflect  upon  our  own  sins  and  deserts, 
and  a  call  to  work  active  deeds  of  love  with  all  our 
might,  in  life  and  in  death. — Vers.  30,  31.-  We 
often  for  the  first  time,  at  the  grave  of  a  Mend, 
recognize  what  we  possessed  in  him,  and  how  we 
have  sinned  against  him.  One  look  into  the  open 
grave  of  one  dear  to  us  in  life  is  adapted,  beyond 
anything,  to  remind  us  of  our  own  end.  It  is  a 
very  natural  wish  to  rest  in  death  near  those  who 
were  closely  bound  to  us  in  life  by  ties  of  blood 
or  strong  affection;  but  yet  stronger  should  be 
the  wish  to  die  in  the  Lord,  and  enter  into  eternal 
glory.  Then,  wherever  in  the  providence  of  God 
we  may  find  our  grave,  there  shall  we  rest  in 
peace,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness 
thereof  (Ps.  xxiv.  1). 

Vers.  33,  34.  When  neither  the  severity  nor 
the  patient  long-suffering  of  his  God  brings  to  re¬ 


pentance  a  man  who  walks  in  evil  ways,  he  is 
brought  by  his  own  sin  under  the  sentence  for  the 
obdurate,  viz.,  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  (2  Tim 
lit  13 ;  John  viii.  34). — Starks  :  Church  patrons 
should  not  abuse  their  so-called  jus  patronatus,  to 
place  in  charge  of  themselves  and  congregations 
teachers  “  having  itching  ears  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  3),  or 
one  who  will  preserve  silence  concerning  every 
kind  of  godlessness  and  misrule.  Should  they 
do  so  they  become  followers  of  Jeroboam,  and 
must  expect  Jeroboam’s  punishment  The  spirit¬ 
ual  office  is  put  to  shame  if  borne  by  men  who 
make  a  traffic  of  religion,  and  are  intent  only  upon 
filling  their  own  hands. 

[R.  South:  Vera.  33,  34.  “The  means  to 
strengthen  or  ruin  the  civil  power  is  either  to  es¬ 
tablish  or  destroy  the  right  worship  of  God.”  .  .  _ 
The  way  to  destroy  religion  is  to  embase  the 
dispensers  of  it.  “  This  is  to  give  the  royal  stamp 
to  a  piece  of  lead.”  .  .  .  “  It  is  a  sad  thing  when 
all  other  employments  shall  empty  themselves  into 
the  ministry ;  when  men  shall  repair  to  it  not  for 
preferment  but  refuge ;  like  malefactors  flying  to 
the  altars  only  to  save  their  lives,  or  like  those  of 
Eli’s  race  (1  Sam.  il  36),  that  should  come  crouch¬ 
ing,  and  seeking  to  be  put  into  the  priest’s  office 
that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.”-rE.  H.] 


B. — The  prophecy  of  Ahijah  against  the  house  and  kingdom  of  Jeroboam,  and  the 

death  of  the  latter . 


Chap.  XIV.  1-20. 

I  1  At.  that  time  Abijah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  fell  sick.  *  And  Jeroboam  said 

to  his  wife,  Arise,  I  pray  thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  known  to 
be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  and  get  thee  to  Shiloh  :  behold,  there  is  Ahijah  the 

3  prophet,  which  told  me  that  I  should  be  king*  over  this  people.  And  take  with 
thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,®  and  a  cruse  of  honey,  and  go  to  him:  he  shall  tell 

,4  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child.  And  Jeroboam’s  wife  did  so,  and  arose  and 
went  to  Shiloh,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Ahijah.  But  Ahijah  could  not  see ;  for 

5  his  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Ahijah, 
Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to  ask  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son ;  for 
he  is  sick :  thus  and  thus4  shalt  thou  say  unto  her :  for  it  shall  be,  when  she 

6  cometh  in,  that  she  shall  feign  herself  to  be  another  woman.  And  it  was  so, 
when  Ahijah  heard  the  sound  of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in  at  the  door,  that  he  saicL 
Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  why  feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I 

7  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.  Go  tell  Jeroboam,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  from  among  the  people, 

8  and  made  thee  prince  over  my  people  Israel,  and  rent  the  kingdom  away  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  gave  it  thee :  and  yet  thou  hast  not  been  as  my  servant 
David,  who  kept  my  commandments,  and  who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart, 

9  to  do  that  only  which  was  right  in  mine  eyes ;  but  hast  done  evil  above  all 
that  were  before  thee :  for  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee  other  gods,  and  mol- 

10  ten  images,  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  and  hast  cast  me  behind  thy  .back :  there¬ 
fore,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon®  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  off  from 
Jeroboam  him'that  pisseth  against  the  wall,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and  left4  in 
Israel,  and  will  take  away  the  remnant’  of  the  house. of  Jeroboam,  as  a  man 

11  taketh  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone.  Him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city 
shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat : 

12  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  spoken  it.  Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee  to  thine 
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13  own  house :  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city,  the  child  shall  die.  And  all 
Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him :  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to 
the  grave,  because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

14  vahj  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  Moreover,  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
shall  raise  him  up  a  king  over  Israel,  who  shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jeroboam 

15  that  day :  but  what  ?  even  now.  For  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as  a  reed  is 
shaken  iu  the  water,  and  he  shall  root  up  Israel  out  of  this  good  land,  which  he 
gave  to  their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter  them  beyond  the  river,  because  they  have 

16  made  their  groves,  provoking  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  anger.  And  he  shall  give 
Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  aid  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to 

17  sin.  And  Jeroboam’s  wife  arose,  and  departed,  and  came  to  Tirzah;  and  when 

18  she  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  the  child  died :  and  they  buried  him ;  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which 
he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet 

19  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  reigned,  be- 

20  hold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  And 
the  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned  toere  two  and  twenty  years:  and  he  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  Nadab  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  1.— [The  Yet  Sept  omits  the  first  twenty  yersee  of  this  chapter,  t  the  whole  of  this  section. 

*  Ver.  “13T  lit.  “  spake  of  me  for  king.** 

•  *  Ver.  It — [Qrqpjj  occurs  only  here  end  In  Josh.  lx.  ft,  12,  where  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by  the  adjective  mouldy. 

The  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  44  that  which  is  easily  crumbled.**  The  Alex.  Sept,  translates  by  «oAA vptto,  adding 
nit  rc/crotf  «vtov.  supposing  them  to  be  a  sort  of  cakes  ror  the  children,  and  adds  to  tnese  trra8i&ai,  raisins. 

*  Yer.  ft.— [The  peculiar  form  yjfg  ocoors  elsewhere  only  in  Judg.  xvlii.  4  and  Sam.  xl.  25. 

*  Yer.  10.— [The  reading  f  found  in  many  MSS.  Instead  of  »  scarcely  modifies  the  sense. 

*  Ver.  10.— [The  difficult  words  *°  literally  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as  to  give  a  scaroely  Intelligible 

sense.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  ancient  YY.  although  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  as  an  expression  to  designate 
all  classes.  Our  author  translates  “  those  under  age  and  those  of  age.**  Kell  makes  the  sense  to  be  M  the  married  ana  the 
single.**  The  phrase  occurs  also  xxi.  21,  and  2  Kings  ix.  8;  xir.  26,  and  Is  taken  from  Deut  xxxti.  87. 

f  Ver.  Ilk— [The  proposition  i»  **ken  in  the  A,  V.  as  if  it  were  the  noun  J"pinN-  So  also  the  Vulg.  Therein 

really  nothing  in  the  Heb.  answering  to  the  word  rmrmant.  On  the  oo  ns  traction  of  the  verb  with  this  prep,  see 
Qesenlus  lex.  s.  v.  f  Piel.  8.— if.  G.J 


BXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-6.  At  that  time,  Ac.  As  Jeroboam 
was  not  led  to  a  change  of  heart  by  what  is  re¬ 
corded  in  cliap.  xiiL,  a  visitation  overtook  him  in 
the  form  of  the  illness  of  his  promising  son  Abgah, 
who  was  doubtless  to  have  been  his  successor. 
Then,  when  in  distress,  he  thought  of  the  prophet 
who  once  promised  him  the  kingdom,  and  a  “  sure 
house  ”  (chap.  xi.  38) ;  he  thought  of  Ah^ah,  whose 
prophecy  respecting  the  kingdom  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  he  hoped  to  receive  from  him  a  sure  answer 
to  a  question  which  concerned  the  continuance  of 
his  dynasty.  But,  conscious  that  he  had  not  ful¬ 
filled  thefprophet’s  condition — unswerving  loyalty 
to  Jehovah — he  did  not  venture  to  go  himself,  but 
tried  to  deceive  him,  and,  as  it  were,  to  steal  an 
answer  from  him.  He  sends  the  mother,  the  most 
natural  intercessor  for  the  son ;  she  is  disguised, 
bo  that  no  one  can  know  her  and  tell  the  prophet 
who'  she  is.  The  presents  that  it  was  customary 
to  take  (1  8am.  ix.  8)  were  purposely  very  small, 
for  she  wished,  no  doubt,  to  appear  to  the  prophet 
as  a  very  poor  woman ;  but  does  not  mean 

H  mouldy  loaves  ”  (Hess,  Dereser,  and  others),  for 
means  "punctured,  spotted,  but  not  therefore 
mouldy;  the  Sept  gives  KoXkvplc,  the  Vulgate 


crustula.  The  expression  VJ'g  (ver.  4),  i,  e., 

his  eyes  stood  (were  set),  “  means  the  gray  cata¬ 
racts,  amaurosis ,  that  take  place  in  old  age,  through 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerves  ”  (Keil)  (1  Sam.  iv.  15). 
n:?p ,  ver.  6,  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xii.  13. 

Vers.  7-9.  Go  tell  Jeroboam,  Ac.  Ver.  7. 
The  older  commentators  remark  that  the  prophecy 
which  begins  here  and  euds  in  ver.  16  takes 
a  rhythmical  form.  It  has  ten  verses  (vers.  7-16), 
five  of  which  make  one  section  (vers.  7-11  and 
12-16) ;  the  first  section  is  in  3  +  2,  and  the  second 
in  2  +  3  verses.  Jeroboam  had  sinned  above  all 
that  were  before  him  (ver.  9) ;  for  none,  whether 
king,  judge,  or  leader,  had  made  an  unlawful  wor¬ 
ship  a  State  institution,  and  forcibly  maintained  it 
to  gratify  lust  of  power  and  selfishness ;  Solomon 
had  only  permitted  the  idolatrous  worship,  and 

that  first  to  his  already  idolatrous  wives.  rilSDD  , 

the  same  as  in  Deut  ix.  12 ;  Jud.  xviL  3,  4,  molten 
images.  Worship  of  images  is  here  placed  on  a 
level  with  worship  of  idols,  because  it  involuntarily 
leads  to  it  (see  Hist,  and  Kth.  on  chap.  xii.  28). 
“The  expression,  hast  cast  me  ( God)  behind  thy 
back,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  35,  is  the  strongest  possible  phraseology  to 
denote  intentional  contempt  of  God — the  opposite 
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frtm  having  God  before  one’s  eyes;  and  it  is 
stronger  than  ‘  cast  Thy  law  behind  their  backs,’ 
Neh.  ix.  26  ”  (Keil). 

Vers.  10-12.  Therefore  behold,  I  will  bring 
evil,  ver.  10.  The  expression  “that  pisseth 
against  the  wall  ”  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22  (1  Kiugs  xvi. 
11 ;  xxl  21 ;  2  Kings  ix.  8),  was,  no  doubt,  origi¬ 
nally  used  of  dogs,  and  was  not  an  honorable  way 
of  alluding  to  the  male  sex ;  for  it  is  employed  in 
all  these  passages  only  of  those  who  are  to  be 
cast  away  and  rooted  out  The  words 

,  which  are  mostly  connected  with  it,  are 

epexegetical ;  literally,  the  detained,  and  those  set 
free,  which  Seb.  Schmidt  rightly  interprets  puer, 
qui  do  mi  adhuc  detinetur  et  qui  emancipate  eat ;  the 
male  descendants  not  of  age  are  under  guardians 
(2  Kings  x.  1,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii  32).  This  is  the 

only  explanation  which  suits  the  word  , 

which  “  refers  to  an  intruded,  or  already  assumed 
share  in  public  life  ”  (Thenius) ;  all  the  male  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  king,  even  the  minors,  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  Luther’s  translation, 
“  those  shut  up  and  forsaken  in  Israel,”  is  de¬ 
cidedly  erroneous.  “  Behind  the  house  of  Jero¬ 
boam”  means:  as  often  as  a  new  scion  arises  I 
shall  take  it  away,  Ac.  {cf.  Isai.  xiv.  23).  The  Vul¬ 
gate  which  Luther  followed  is  wrong:  mundabo 
reliquiae  domus  Jeroboam.  The  threat  reaches  its 
climax  in  ver.  11,  which  foretells  the  frightful 
and  disgraceful  manner  of  the  destructioa  To 
remain  unburied  was  an  intolerable  thought  to  the 
Hebrews ;  and  in  all  the  ancient  world  it  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  severest  disgrace,  because  in  such 
cases  the  corpse  became  the  prey  of  the  birds  or 
of  wild  beasts,  or  of  the  voracious  dogs  in  the 
East,  that  ran  wild  and  were  reckoned  unclean. 
According  to  Dent  xxviil  26  this  punishment  was 
a  divine  curse.  The  same  threat  occurs  elsewhere, 
especially  in  Jeremiah  (chap.  xvi.  4;  xxi.  24; 
Ezek.  xxix.  6 ;  xxxix.  17  ;  Jer.  vil  33 ;  viii.  2 ;  ix. 
22;  xii.  9.;  xiv.  16).  cf.  Winer  R.-W.-B.  I.  8.  148. 
The  >3  at  the  end  is  to  heighten  the  effect,  as  else¬ 
where,  and  is  =  imo  (Ewald,  Lehrb.  der  hebr. 
Sprache  §  330  b ) ;  yes,  Jehovah  will  fulfil  this  as 
well  as  the  former  prophecy  of  Jeroboam’s  eleva¬ 
tion. 

Vers.  13-14.  Some  good  thing  toward  the 
Lord  God,  ver.  13.  ftfrp  is  not  to  be  con- 

t  j  v 

nected  with  ,  and  then  translated  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it,  a  domino  (Thenius) ;  but  it  means 
towards,  or  in  relation  to,  Jehovah  (cf.  2  Kings  vi. 
11).  The  whole  context  shows  that  it  can  scarcely 
mean  anything  else  than  that  this  son,  from  whom 
the  king  and  people  hoped  so  much,  was  inclined 
to  the  pure  and  lawful  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
Rabbins  have  a  fable  that  he  disobeyed  his  father’s 
command  to  hinder  people  from  travelling  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  keep  the  feasts,  and  that  he  even  removed 
obstructions  in  the  road.  The  abrupt  words  in 
ver.  14:  nnypa  HD*  are  obscure,  and  are  very 

variously  explained.  Thenius  adopts  the  view  of 
the  Chald. :  He  shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
"  that  which  now  (lives),  and  that  which  shall  be 

(bora)  to  it.”  But  the  athnach  with  DVH  as  well  as 
with  no  contradicts  this,  which  means  not  quod  but 


quid.  The  meaning  seems  to  be:  Jehovah  wni 
raise  up  a  king,  who  at  a  certain  period  shall  cut 
off  the  house  of  Jeroboam ;  what  now  occurs  (the 
death  of  the  boy)  is  the  sign  and  beginning  of  this 
complete  destruction.  The  interrogatory  form 
makes  the  words  more  impressive.  The  Hirsch- 
berger  Bible  says:  “And  what  shall  I  say  Joe 
that  coming  day)  ?  It  is  even  now  oome ;  ”  Keil 
also ;  “  but  what  (sc.  say  I)  ?  even  now  (viz.  he  has 
raised  him  up).” 

Vers.  14-16.  Forth*  Lord  shall  smite  Israel, 
ver.  15.  Smiting  refers  to  the  wasting  of  Israel 
by  hostile  nations,  before  the  Assyrian  captivity. 
A  “  reed  ”  continually  waves  to  and  fro  in  water, 
as  it  cannot  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
“The  image  is  very  striking,  for  Israel  was 
brought  so  low,  that  every  political  influence  bore 
it  along  ”  (Thenius).  The  “  scatter  ag  ”  took  place 
in  the  captivity  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  xvii.  23 ;  xviiL 
11).  D'H&'K  does  not  mean  groves  (Luther),  but 

the  statues  of  the  female  deity,  elsewhere  called  As- 
tarte  (see  above  on  chap.  xi.  5),  who  stands  over 
against  Baal,  the  C&naanitish  (Phoenician)  mala 
deity.  These  statues  were  wooden  (upright  tree- 
stems);  the  worship  was  licentious  (Judg.  in.  7; 
vi.  25  aq. ;  2  Kings  xxiiL  7 ;  Ezek.  xxih.  42  «?.).  It 
is  not  expressly  said  that  images  of  Astarte  were 
erected  under  Jeroboam,  but  ver.  23  remarks  that 
this  was  done  in  Judah  under  Rehoboam,  how 
much  more  then  in  Israel.  The  Astarte  worship 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (cf  on  the  place). 
Jeroboam’s  image-worship  is  here  regarded  as  a 
continual  evil  and  source  of  all  rain.  Keil’s 
assertion  that  stands  for  any  idols, 

among  which  the  golden  calves  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered,”  is  not  susceptible  of  proof. 

Vers.  17-18.  And  Jeroboam**  wife  ...  to 
Tirsah,  ver.  17.  According  to  Josh,  xil  24,  Tir- 
zah  was  originally  a  Oanaanitish  royal  city,  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  beautiful  district  (Eccle.  vi.  4).  We  can¬ 
not  ascertain  its  precise  situation ;  it  was  probably 
near  Shechem ;  Robinson  thinks  it  was  rather  north 
of  Mount  Ebal ;  former  travellers  state  that  they 
found  a  Tersah  on  a  high  mountain,  three  hours’ 
distance  east  of  Samaria  (cf.  Winer,  R .-  W.-B.  II.  a. 
613).  According  to  chap,  xil  25,  Shechem  was  the 
residence  of  Jeroboam ;  and  he  must  either  have 
changed  it  afterwards  to  Tirzah,  or  the  latter 
.must  have  been  only  a  summer  residence.  Penuel, 
mentioned  above,  was  not  a  place  of  residence  but 
a  fortress ;  so  that  the  present  passage  does  not 
at  all  contradict  that  one,  as  Thenius  thinks.  The 
kings  Baasha  and  Asa  and  Elali  resided  at  Tirzah 
(chap.  xv.  21,  33;  xvi.  8). 

Vers.  19-20.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  Ac.,  ver.  19.  For  the  book  of  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  see  Intro- ' 
d  action  §  2.  What  is  only  alluded  to  by  our 
author,  in  the  words  “  how  he  warred,”  is  fully 
given  by  the  Chronicler,  from  the  book  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Iddo ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  2-20.  This  is  an  account, 
of  a  great  defeat  of  Jeroboam  by  king  Abijah,  and 
it  says  at  the  end:  “and  the  Lord  struck  him 
and  he  died.”  Bertheau’s  supposition 

that  this  refers  to  the  defeat  itself,  is  scarcely 
right ;  neither  can  it  mean  a  sudden  death  (The¬ 
nius),  but,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  18,  a  severe  and  pain¬ 
ful  illness. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  From  fte  long  reign  (twenty-two  years)  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  whose  history  doses  with  the  present  section,  our 
author  only  selects  those  deeds  that  bear  on  his 
apostasy  from  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  t.  a, 
on  “  the  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.” 
He  passes  over  all  the  rest  that  Jeroboam  did  as 
a  shrewd  and  powerful  regent  or  warrior,  because 
it  was  of  far  less  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  entire  theocracy  than  that  sin 
which  especially  characterized  his  government, 
and  the  results  of  which  were  felt  for  hundreds  of 
years.  David  was  the  king  who  faithfully  kept 
the  fundamental  law,  and  was  therefore  the  type 
of  a  theocratic  king,  but  Jeroboam  was  the  king 
who  openly  broke  the  fundamental  law,  made  the 
bull-worship  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  used  it  as 
a  bulwark  of  his  kingdom  over  against  Judah.  He 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  apostasy  of  all  the  after 
kings  of  the  ten  tribes,  for  they  all  regarded  it  as 
the  support  of  their  power,  and  as  a  firm  wall  of 
separation  between  both  kingdoms.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  account  of  his  reign  significantly  | 
closes  with  the  divine  sentence  on  him  and  the 
apostate  kingdom.  It  was  a  divine  dispensation 
that  he  himself,  after  all  warnings  and  threaten- 
mgs  had  been  in  vain,  called  forth  this  divine  sen¬ 
tence  by  the  deceitful  means  he  took,  and  even 
from  the  very  prophet  who  had  announced  to  him 
his  future  elevation ;  so  that  he  could  judge  from 
the  fulfilment  of  that  announcement  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  also  come  to  pass.  As  his  sin  was  the 
type  of  the  sin  of  all  succeeding  kings  and  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  so  Ahijah’s  prediction  is  the  type 
of  all  succeeding  predictions  regarding  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  it  forms  the  key-tone  that  rings  through  all 
of  them  (chap,  xvi.  4 ;  xxi.  23  ;  xxiL  28 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  36). 

2.  Ahijah's  prophecy,  in  form  as  well  as  in  con¬ 
tents  (c/.  above  on  ver.  7)  is  a  perfectly  connected 
whole.  It  refers  back  (ver.  7,  8)  to  the  fortner  pre¬ 
diction,  chap,  xi.  30,  particularly  to  ver.  37  sq. 
After,  in  ver.  8,  it  is  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
Jeroboam  did  not  follow  David’s  example,  which' 
was  the  condition  imposed  upon  him.  Ver.  9 
declares  how  he  sinned;  then  follows,  in  vers. 
10  and  11,  the  announcement  of  the  punish¬ 
ment,  which  was  to  be  a  shameful  destruction  of 
hie  house;  vers.  12  and  13  apply  this  to  the 
heir-apparent,  to  the  sick  and  only  son,  who 
was,  indeed,  also  to  die,  but* he  was  not  to 
perish  so  disgracefully,  because  some  “good 
tiling”  was  found  in  him.  Vers.  10. and  11  are 
repeated  in  ver.  14,  and  it  is  added  who  is  to  carry 
out  this  sentence ;  but  as  Jeroboam  had  drawn  all 
Israel  into  his  sin,  and  they  had  consented  thereto, 
the  prophecy  finally  proceeds  in  vers.  15, 16  to  deal 
with  guilty  Israel,  pronouncing  its  disastrous  future 
and  final  ruin.  This  alone  shows  how  unfounded 
the  assertion  of  the  recent  criticism  is,  that  the 
form  of  the  prediction,  as  it  now  is,  is  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  According  to  Ewald,  vers.  9  and  15  are 
44  clearly  an  addition  of  the  later  (i.  a,  fifth  Deute- 
ronomical)  author ;  ”  the  style  of  ver.  9  is  peculiar 
to  this  author,  and  ver.  15  interrupts  the  connec¬ 
tion.  But  ver.  9  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole, 
sad  its  omission  would  leave  a  serious  gap ;  the 
following  sentence  of  punishment  is  founded  on 
what  ver.  9  states.  Just  as  little  does  ver.  15  break 
the  connection ;  it  rather  forms  the  object  and  acme 


of  the  prediction,  pronouncing  the  natural  and 
necessary  end  of  Jeroboam’s  sin.  To  take  away 
this  conclusion  is  to  break  off  the  point  of  the 
whole.  Thenius  only  objects  to  the  second  half 
of  ver.  15,  on  account  of  the  expression ;  “  beyond 
the  river this  he  thinks  is  from  an  “  elaborator.” 
But  the  Euphrates  is  generally  given  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  the  land  that  was  promised  to  the 
fathers  (Qen.  xv.  18 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  31 ;  Deut.  l  7  ;  xi 
24;  Josh.  L  3,  4;  Ps.  lxxx.  12).  The  prophet, 
when  he  wished  to  say  that  Israel  should  lose  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers,  could  scarcely  use  any 
other  form  of  expression  than  that  they  should  be 
Bent  away  beyond  the  river ;  a  case  which  Solo¬ 
mon  foresaw  as  possible  (see  above).  If  criticism 
did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  any  genuine  pre¬ 
diction  is  impossible,  it  would  not  think  of  doubt¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  this.  That  the  prophet  pre¬ 
dicted  the  cutting  off  of  Jeroboam’s  house,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  as  little  to 
be  doubted  as  the  prediction  connected  with  it,  that 
of  Abyah’s  death,  whom  the  blind  prophet  had  not 
even  seen. 

3.  Ahy ah's  prophecy  repeatedly  describes  the  con¬ 
sequence  and  working  of  “  Jeroboam’s  sin  ”  (vers.  9 
and  15)  in  the  words,  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger . 
This  expression  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  (chap.  xiv.  22;  xvi  2,  7,  13;  xxi 
22;  2  Kings  xvii  11,  17;  xxiii.  26;  Deut.  iv.  25; 
xxxi  29;  xxxii.  16,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii  25;  Ezek. 
viii  17;  xvi.  26;  Ps.  lxxviii  68);  it  by  no  means 
presupposes  rude,  anthropopathical  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  God,  but  is  founded  on  perfectly  just 
views  of  the  deity.  The  two  expressions  for  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  anger,  0113  and  top,  which  are  cited  in  the 
above  passages,  sometimes  interchanged  and 
sometimes  used  synonymously,  are  employed  only 
in  reference  to  a  particular  sin,  t.  a,  apostasy  from 
Jehovah  through  idolatry  or  image- worship,  and 
never  of  sin  in  general ;  and  they  have,  therefore, 
direct  reference  to  the  fundamental  law,  the  cove¬ 
nant,  in  which  this  sin  is  forbidden,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion,  “  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  tog  ,”  i.  a,  a 

jealous  God.  Jehovah  had  from  love  chosen  Israel 
out  of  all  peoples  to  be  His  people,  and  had  made 
a  covenant  with  them  (Ex.  xix.  4,  5 ;  Deut,  iv.  36- 
40 ;  vii.  6-13 ;  x.  14,  15 ;  Ps.  xlvii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  3), 
that  they  should  be  a  holy  people,  even  as  He  is 
holy  (Lev.  xix.  2).  The  holy  love  of  Jehovah  to 
his  people  is  so  great  and  strong  that  each  depart¬ 
ure  of  Israel  from  the  covenant  excites  His  “jeal¬ 
ousy  ;  ”  Jehovah,*  “  the  holy  God,”  is,  as  such,  also 
“a  jealous  God”  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  and  He  would 
appear  as  faithless  and  unholy  if  He  were  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  idolatry  And  image-worship,  which  are 
breaches  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  called 
adultery  and  whoredom  (Jer.  iii.  9,  and  many  other 
places).  Offence  against  the  holy  love  of  God 
awakens  His  jealousy,  which  manifests  itself  in 
retributive  justice,  i,  a,  it  provokes  Him  to  anger. 
“Just  anger  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  closely 
united  with  mercy.  The  Old  Testament  proclaims 
this  high  and  blessed  truth  with  a  voice  above 
that  of  man.  This  is  its  greatest  excellence,  and 
conspicuously  with  it  is  to  be  seen  its  peculiar 
sublimity,  which  consists  in  its  preaching  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  all-consuming  wrath  of  God 
and  the  ardor  of  His  mercy,  surpassing  infinitely 
that  of  a  mother.  Bdth  are  closely  and  inseparably 
interwoven  on  every  page,  the  thunder  of  God’s 
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wrath  and  the  quickening  spring-breath  of  His 
mercy.  Classical  antiquity  had  no  .genuine,  awe¬ 
inspiring  knowledge  of  divine  anger,  neither  had  it 
any  living  consciousness  of  the  divine  mercy” 
(Rothe,  Tkealogische  Ethik  IL  s.  203). 

4.  The  divine  judgments  announced  in  Ahijah’s 
prediction,  namely,  cutting  off  Jeroboam’s  house, 
and  dispersion  of  Israel  out  of  the  good  land  given 
to  their  fathers,  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  has  its  form  in  the  bodily  and 
in  the  temporal  As  natural  descent  and  deriva¬ 
tion  was  the  condition  of  belonging  to  the  chosen 
covenant  people,  so  the  curse  and  blessing,  good 
and  evil  bound  up  with  the  covenant  relation,  were 
of  a  material,  temporal  nature.  As  natural  descent 
determined  a  right  to  partake  of  the  covenant  with 
Jehovah,  so  also  natural  posterity  was  blessing 
and  peace,  while  the  dying  out  or' cutting  off  of  a 
race  was  a  curse  and  misfortune.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  David,  who  was  faithful  to  the  covenant, 
was  promised  that 'he  should  always  have  a  light, 
£  &,  a  house  forever  (chap,  xi  36;  xv.  4;  2  Sam. 
xxl  17),  while  the  speedy  and  shameful  extinction 
of  his  house  was  announced  to  the  unfaithful  Jero¬ 
boam.  So  also  the  u  good  land,”  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  was  promised  to  the  whole  of  the  chosen 
people ;  but  when  they  broke  the  covenant  and 
partook  of  Jeroboam’s  sin  they  were  deprived  of 
the  good  land,  were  scattered  in  strange  lands,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  which  was  to  them  the  great¬ 
est  punishment. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.* 

Vers.  1-20.  The  last  divine  warning  to  Jerobo¬ 
am,  (a)  through  the  illness  of  his  son,  (5)  through  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet.  Jeroboam  in  need  and 
in  distress,  (a)  He  is  only  concerned  about  the  tak¬ 
ing  away  of  the  need  and  the  lifting  off  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  not  in  the  renunciation  of  his  sin  and  the 
conversion  of  the  heart,  which  should  have  been 
the  result  of  his  need,  as  it  is  the  case  now  with  so 
many.  ( b )  He  seeks  consolation  and  help,  not  at  the 
hands  of  his  false  priests  and  spiritual  hirelings, 
whom  he  himself  did  not  trust,  but  from  the  proph¬ 
et,  about  whom  he  did  not  long  trouble  himself  after 
he  had  nothing  to  ask.  Thus  it  is  always.  In 
need  and  necessity  unbelievers  and  the  children  of 
this  world  seek  for  consolation  and  comfort  from  a 
spiritual  preacher,  and  despise  the  finery  of  the 
hirelings  who  care  only  for  thp  wool  and  not  for 
the  sheep,  (e)  He  does  not  himself  apply  to  the 
prophet,  because  he  has  an  evil  conscience,  and  he 
sends  his  wife  in  a  disguise,  for  before  the  world 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  viewed  as  one  who  cares 
much  for  prophets.  This  is  the  folly  of  the  wise 
of  this  world,  that  they  suppose  they  can  deceive 
God  as  they  deceive  men.  But  the  Lord  sees  what 
is  concealed  in  the  darkness,  and  gives  to  every 
bne  what  he  has  deserved. 

Ver.  1.  When  the  threatening,  warning  word 
of  God  bears  no  fruit,  God  at  last  sends  the  cross, 
especially  the  cross  in  the  household,  to  humble 
us,  to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our  sins,  and  to 
lead  us  to  the  cross  of  Christ. — Starke  :  God  gen¬ 
erally  lays  hold  upon  men  in  those  respects  where 
it  is  most  grievous  to  them  (2  Sam.  xii.  14;  John 
iv.  47). — Ver.  2.  Oalw.  B.:  Jeroboam  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen  having  anything  to  do  with  the  prophet, 
by  any  one.  Worldly  people  are  ashamed  to  make 
it  known  that  they  believe  in  anything,  even  if  it  be 


a  superstitious  faith.  If  God  send  thee  necessity 
and  distress,  take  no  by-ways,  but  go  to  Him  and 
pour  out  thine  heart  before  Him;  He  hears  ai! 
who  call  upon  Him,  all  who  earnestly  cry  unto 
Him.  Disguise  thyself,  that  no  one  mark  who  ana 
what  thou  art !  This  is  the  bad  advice  which  the 
world  gives  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  which 
passes  current  with  it  as  the  true  wisdom  thereof. 
How  social  life  is  vitiated  by  this  sin,  by  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  seem  before  people  rather  than  to  be — 
often  it  is  like  a  masquerade !  It  is  even  more 
deceived  by  actions,  by  mien  and  manner,  than  by 
words.  The  art  of  disguise  corrupts  man  in  the 
profoundest  ground  of  his  being,  and  transforms 
him  into  an  incarnate  lie. — Vers.  3,  4.  Calw.  B. : 
The  little  bit  of  faith  which  worldly  people  often 
exhibit  is  but  part  of  their  selfishness.  .  .  .  The 
foreknowledge  of  the  future  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
life  man  would  gladly  possess,  because  he  will  not 
yield  himself,  in  faith,  .to  the  will  of  God.  Hence 
flow  often  superstition,  fortune-telling,  dream-in¬ 
terpretation,  astrology,  both  amoqg  the  heathens  as 
well  as  among  Christians. — Cramer:  The  gift  of 
God  neither  should  nor  can  be  sold  or  bought  for 
money.  As  a  rule,  unbelief  is  bound  with  super¬ 
stition.  Jeroboam  did  not  believe  when  God  spoke 
to  him  by  word  and  deed  (chap,  xiii.),  and  yet  he 
believed  that  by  means  of  a  few  loaves  and  cakes 
he  could  persuade  God  to  reveal  the  future  to 
him.  .[The  history  of  religion  in  modern  times 
-confirms  and  illustrates  this:] 

Vers.  4-6.  The  wife  of  Jeroboam  before  the 
prophet  (a)  She  means  to  deceive  the  aged 
blind  prophet  by  a  disguise,  but  the  Lord  gives 
him  Bight  (Ps.  clvi.  8).  He  gives  strength  to  the 
weary  and  power  to  the  feeble.  *  The  Lord  ever 
gives  sight  to  His  true  servants,  so  that  the  world 
cannot  deceive  and  blind  them.  (6)  She  hopes,  by 
her  present,  to  secure  the  desired  answer,  but,  at 
the  hour,  the  Lord  gives  him  the  word  he  shall 
speak ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  speaks  through 
him  (Matt.  x.  19  sq .).  A  true  servant  of  God 

proclaims  the  word  of  truth  to  every  one,  without 
respect  of  persons,  no  matter  how  hard  it  be  for 
him.  Thisoften  is  his  hard  yet  sacred  duty. — Vera. 
7-16.  Ahijah’s  sermon  of  repentance  and  retribu¬ 
tion.  (a)  Against  Jeroboam,  who  corrupted  Isra¬ 
el  (5)  Against  Israel,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
corrupted. — Ver.  7  sq.  How  often  it  happens  that 
the  very  ones  whom  God  raises  from  the  dust,  and 
to  whom  He  gives  the  largest  favors,  turn  their 
back  upon  and  forget  Him.  So  Jeroboam,  so  Is¬ 
rael  Deut  xxxii.  6. — Vers.  10, 15.  Not  a  blessing 
but  a  curse  rests  upon  a  house  which  turns  its 
back  upon  the  Lord  and  His  commandments.  And 
so  also  a  people  who  forget  the  faith  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  lose  all  territory,  are  given  up  to  all  convul¬ 
sions  from  within  and  from  without,  and  go  to  de¬ 
struction.  Sin  is  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
(Heb.  x.  28-30.) — Vers.  12,  13.  The  death  of  a  be¬ 
loved  child,  for  whom  God  has  prepared  good,  is 
often  the  only  and  the  supreme  means  of  turning 
away  the  heart  of  the  parents  from  sin  and  the 
world,  and  of  winning  them  to  thq  life  in  God  to 
which  they  are  strangers.  For  many  a  child  it  is 
a  divine  blessing  when  it  is  early  taken  out  of  this 
vain  world  and  called  away  from  surroundings  in 
which  there  is  danger  of  the  corruption  both  of 
soul  and  body. — Ver.  15.  Israel,  it  is  thine  own 
sin  that  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself. — Ver.  16.  If 
the  Lord  say, — he  who  offends  one  of  the  least  of 
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these,  Ac.,  Ac.  (Matt  xviiL  6),  what  will  He  say  to 
those  who  give  offence  to  an  entire  people,  at  the 
heed  of  which  they  stand,  through  unbelief  and 
immorality,  and  beguile  them  into  an  apostasy 
from  the  living  God  ? — Ver.  18.  What  the  Saviour 
said  to  those  who  bewailed  Him  on  His  way  to 
death,  Weep  not  for  me,  but,  Ac.  (Luke  xxiii.  28), 
might  have  been  said  to  the  whole  people  Israel, 
and  is  true  to-day  pf  so  many  who  are  weeping 
over  a  grave.  We  should  carry  the  dead  in  whom 
good  before  God  is  found  with  honor  to  their  rest 
hi  the  grave. 

Vera.  19,  20.  The  Scripture  says  (Prov.  x.  7), 


|  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name 
of  the  godless  will  perish  (rot).  The  first  is  true 
of  David,  the  last  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name  is  not 
like  an  ointment  poured  out  (i.  e.,  diffusing  sweet 
perfume,  Eccle.  L  3),  but  is  a  savor  of  death  unto 
death ;  for  with  his  name,  for  all  the  future,  this 
word  is  connected:  who  sinned  and  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  have  worn  a  worldly 
crown  two  and  twenty  years,  to  have  striven  and 
fought  for  it,  when  the  crown  of  life  does  not  suo 
ceed  it,  which  they  alone  obtain  who  are  faithful 
unto  death  (Rev.  il  10)  7 


THIRD  SECTION. 

THE  KINGDOM  IN  JUDAH  UNDER  REHOBO  AM,  ABIJAM,  AND  ASA. 
(Chap.  XIV.  21.— XV.  24.) 


A. — The  Rule  of  Rehoboam. 

Chap.  XIV.  21-31. 

21  And  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  reigned  in  Judah.  Rehoboam  was  forty 
and  one*,  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  arid  he  reigned  seventeen  years  in 
Jerusalem,  the  city  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  did  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  to  put  his  name  there.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Naamah  an  Ammoni- 

22  tess.  And  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  they  provoked 
him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  had  committed,  above  all  that  their 

23  fathers  had  done.  For  they*  also  built  them  high  places,  and  images  [pillars]*, 

24  and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree.  And  there  were 
also  sodomites  in  the  land :  and  they  did  according  to  all  the  abominations  of 
the  nations  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  king.  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak  king  of 
2fi  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem:  and  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house 

of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house ;  he  even  took  away 

27  all :  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which4  Solomon  had  made.  And 
king  Rehoboam  made  in  their  stead  brazen  shields,  and  committed  them  unto 
the  hands  of  the  chief*  of  the  guard,  which  kept  the  door  of  the  king’s  house. 

28  And  it  was  so,  when  the  king  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that 

29  the  guard  bare  them,  and  brought  them  back  into  the  guard-chamber.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

30  book  of  th$  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  there  was  war  between 

31  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  their  days.  And  Rehoboam  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  And  nis  mother’s  name 
was  Naamah  an  Ammonitess.*  And  Abijam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  31.— [Our  author  substitutes  the  number  twenty-one  in  his  translation,  the  reasons  for  which  see  in  the  Exec. 
Com.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  agreement  of  the  W.  and  MSS.  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  text  as  It  stands.  Kdl 
decides  against  the  proposed  alteration. 

*  Ver.  38.— [  nt9TI“DI  03*1  “snd  they,  even  they  built,”  A  &,  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Israelites. 

1  Ver.  38.— [  ni3ED  =  monumental  pillars  for  religions  purposes.  Sept,  <mpav.  See  the  Exeg.  Com. 

4  Ver.  36. — [The  Vat  Sept  thus  enlarges  the  close  of  ver.  36:  shields  of  gold  which  David  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Adrazaar,  king  of  Souha,  and  brought  them  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  things  which  he  received,  the  arms  of  gold 
which  Solomon  made,  ana  carried  them  into  Egypt 

•  Ver.  3T. — [The  Heb.,  followed  by  all  the  vv,  has  the  plnraL  The  A.  V.  must  have  used  M  chief”  collectively. 

4  Ver.  31. — [The  Vat  Sept,  ax  also  the  Syr,  omits  the  foregoing  clause,  which  is  repeated  from  ver.  21.— F.  G.J 
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THfe  FDKST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Ter,  21.  Twenty  and  one  yean  old  waa  Re- 
hoboam.  [Rehoboam  was  forty  and  one  years 
old. — Eng.  Ver.1  The  usual  reading  is  44  forty  and 
one.”  Although  the  Chronicler  (2  xii.  13)  and  all 
translations  give  the  latter,  and  only  some  MSS. 
give  twenty  and  one,  yet  this  is  indisputably  the 
right  reading.  For  (a)  in  chap.  xii.  8, 10  (2  Chron. 
x.  8, 10),  Rehoboam’s  companions  at  the  time  of 
his  accession  are  called  ,  which  generally 

mean  infants,  or  at  most  youths,  but  never  men 
of  forty.  The  older  commentators  resorted  to  the 
very  strange  and  far-fetched  supposition  that  the 
young  men  mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  were  not  young 
In  years  but  in  understanding.  Thenius  thinks 
that  their  youth  was  relative  as  compared  with  the 
age  of  the  41  old  men;”  but  men  in  ripe  manhood 
of  one  and  forty  years  cannot  be  called  in 
any  case,  (b)  Regarding  the  son  of  Rehoboam, 
Abijah,  2  Chron.  xiii.  7,  says,  the  insurrection  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  took 
place  because  his  (Abijah’s)  father  was  still  a  boy, 

,  and  33^-ipi  (of  a  weak,  tender  heart,  cf. 

Gen.  xxxiii.  1 3).  The  son  wishes  to  explain  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  father  by  his  youthftd  age;  but  he 
oould  not  possibly  speak  thus  of  a  man  forty-one 
years  old.  Besides,  chap.  xii.  6  sq.  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  description  of  Rehoboam’s  con¬ 
duct  (c)  If  Rehoboam  were  forty-one  years  old 
at  the  death  of  Solomon,  who  reigned  forty  years 
(chap.  xi.  42),  8olomon  must  have  married  during 
David’s  life-time,  and  have  married  an  Ammon i- 
tess,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law ;  and,  as  he 
ealls  himself  only  a  (chap.  iii.  7)  when  he  had 


become  king,  he  must  have  had  a  son  in  about  his 
18th  year.  There  is  nothing,  however,  of  all  this 
in  the  history ;  on  the  contrary,  it  says  expressly 
that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  after  he 
became  king,  and  she  was  the  real  queen  (chap, 
iii.  1 ;  ix.  24);  he  did  not  take  Canaanitish  wives 
till  later  (chap,  xi  1  sq.).  All  these  positive  his¬ 
torical  evidences  for  the  youth  of  Rehoboam  at 
his  accession  cannot  be  disproved  and  rejected  on 
account  of  a  mere  numerical  figure,  though  it 
were  originally  in  the  text  We  must,  therefore, 
believe,  like  Capellus  and  Le  Gere,  that  the  nume¬ 
ral  signs  were  changed,  as  so  often  happens,  viz., 
that  of  o  with  3;  this  obviates  all  difficulties,  and 
there  is  no  passage  that  in  the  least  contradicts  it 
The  name  and  descent  of  the  mother  are  expressly 
given,  because  the  queen-mother  was  very  much 
esteemed  and  very  influential,  as  the  fTV33  f  just  as 

the  sultana  Walida  is  now  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  text  also  subsequently  gives  the  name  of  the 
queen-mothers,  but  only  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Judah-kings  (chap.  xv.  2, 13;  xxil  42,  Ac.).  The 
reason  of  the  words,  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  the 
Lord  did  choose,  Ac.,  is  found  in  the  following  vers. 
22  and  24,  in  connection  with  which  they  mean: 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  was  indeed  the  city 
where  Jehovah’s  dwelling  stood,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  theocracy,  but  even  here  the 
people  fell  into  idolatry.  For  the  expression :  put 
His  name  there,  see  above  on  chap.  vi. 

Vers.  23—24.  And  Judah  did  evil,  Ac.  Even 
in  the  times  of  the  judges  the  apostasy  was  never 
ao  great  in  Judah  as  it  was  now  under  Reho¬ 


boam.  For  the  expression:  provoke  to  jealousy, 
see  above.  For  nfoa  see  on  chap,  iii  2,  and  foe 

Bee  on  ver.  15.  The  niSVD  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut  vil  5;  xii  3; 
xvi  21  sq.,  in  connection  with  the  Astarte-images ; 
from  which  passages  it  appears  that  the  former 
were  made  of  stone,  and  the  latter  of  wood, 
from  3V3  means  something  that  is  made 

r ;  —  -  ▼  • 

fast  or  placed  firmly,  and  refers  to  monuments 
(Ex.  xxviii  18,  22;  xxxi  13;  xxxv.  14,  20;  Ex. 
xxiv.  4;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18).  As  they  were  only 
used  to  commemorate  a  divine  appearance  and  re¬ 
velation  (Gen.  xxviii.  18),  men  easily  came  to  pay 
them  divine  honor,  and  in  the  heathen  world  they 
passed  into  regular  idols  (Lev.  xxvi  1).  Whilst 
the  wooden  monuments  (Astarte)  represented  the 
female  nature-divinity,  the  stone  pillars  repre¬ 
sented  the  male  deity,  t.  e.,  Baal ;  hence  D3FO 
(2  Kings  ifi.  2;  cf.  x.  26;  xviii.  4;  xxiii. 
14).  The  rn02  were  erected  on  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  the  idols  of  the  male  and  female  divinities 
were  placed  under  thick  shady  trees,  as  appears 
from  Hoe.  iv.  13,  <f.  Deut  xii.  2 ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  6 ; 
xvil  2.  That  ghj?  (ver.  24),  used  collectively,  does 

not  mean  female  (Ewald,  Thenius);  but  only  male 
prostitutes,  is  quite  evident  from  chap.  xv.  12 
(D'KHpn)  and  Deut  xxiii  18;  the  author  men¬ 
tions  as  the  greatest  excess  of  idolatry,  that  men 
or  boys  allowed  themselves  to  be  prostituted  in 
honor  of  the  gods.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
as  Keil  does,  that  they  were  such  41  as  had  cas¬ 
trated  themselves  in  a  fit  of  religious  frenzy.” 
The  words  “in  the  land”  (cf.  with  chap.  xv.  12) 
shows  that  they  were  not  natives  (Israelites  or 
Judeans),  but  strangers,  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians 
who  had  settled  in  the  land  for  unlawful  gain. 

Vers.  25-26.  Shiahak  came  up,  ver.  25.  For  this 
king  see  on  chop,  xl  40.  2  Giron,  xii  2-8  gives  a 
fhrther  account  of  his  invasion  of  Judah.  We  do 
not  know  the  cause ;  the  Rabbins  think  it  was 
only  a  robber  expedition.  As  Jeroboam  had  so¬ 
journed  as  a  refugee  with  Shishak  (according  to  an 
addition  of  the  Sept  to  chap,  xii  24,  he  had  even 
married  the  daughter  of  the  latter),  it  has  been 
supposed  that  he  was  induoed  to  undertake  the 
war  by  Jeroboam.  44  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  king  with  a  Jewish  countenance  on  one 
of  the  monuments  at  Carnac  (see  Winer,  /?.-  W.- 
B.  II.  a..  311,  474)  was  Rehoboam,  if  Giampollion 
was  correct  in  reading  Sheshonk  (Precis  du  syst 

hieroglyph,  p.  204),”  Thenius.  fcn-nW  ,  t-  a,  all 

that  he  found;  took  the  shields,  Ac.  (chap.  x.  16). 
These  were  of  peculiarly  high  value.  According 
to  the  connection,  the  author  means,  44  That  Judah 
was  given  over  into  the  power  of  the  heathen  was 
the  punishment  that  speedily  followed  their  fall 
into  heathen  abominations  ”  (Keil). 

Vers.  27-28.  King  Rehoboam  made,  Ac., 
ver.  27.  The  are  the  royal  guards  (see  above 

on  chap.  L  38),  who  were  also  named  ceteres  with 
Romulus  (Liv.  I  14).  They  kept  watch  at  the 
palace  gate  (see  on  2  Kings  xi.  6)  and  accompanied 
the  king  in  solemn  procession,  as  often  as  he 
went  to  the  temple ;  it  was  ouly  then  that  they 
bore  these  shields,  and  not  on  ordinary  occasions, 
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KR  does  not  mean  exactly  the  “  guard-room,”  bat 

toy  place  where  the  runners  were  staying.  The 
costly  golden  shields  which  Solomon  had  made 
were  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (chap, 
x.  17),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  brazen 
shields  of  Rehoboem  were  only  kept  in  the  KPI  > 

being  considered  as  “  of  no  value  ”  (Thenius). 

vers.  29-31.  Tbs  rest  of  the  mots,  Ac.  What 
2  Chron.  xl  relates  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Reho¬ 
boam,  of  the  emigration  of  priests  and  those  faith¬ 
ful  to  Jehovah  to  the  Judah-territory,  and  of  the 
family  relations  of  Rehoboem,  is  certainly  derived 
from  ancient  historical  sources,  probably  from 
those  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xii.  15  (Thenius). 
As  also  the  account  of  the  Chronicles  gives  no 
details  of  a  regular  war  of  Rehoboam  with  Jero¬ 
boam,  norbo  here  ver.  30,  and  nton^D  2  Chron. 

xfi.  15  only  refer  “  to  the  hostile  position  of  both 
kingdoms  as  manifested  in  single  acts  ”  (Winer), 
therefore  not  to  a  warlike  disposition  simply. — 
Thenius  thinks  that  the  repetition  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  words  of  ver.  21  (the  name  of  his  mother,  Ac.) 
u  was  caused  by  a  fault  in  the  copyist  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for.”  This,  however,  is  very  improb¬ 
able,  for  why  should  just  these  words  have  been 
taken  by  a  copyist  from  ver.  21,  have  been  repeated 
here,  and  then  always  have  remained  ?  The  re¬ 
petition  appears  rather  to  have  been  intentional, 
in  order  to  show  onoe  more  at  the  end  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Rehoboam  that  the  mother  of  this  king 
was  descended  from  that  rough  heathenish  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Ammonites,  who  were  always  hostile  to 
Israel  and  that  under  Solomon  the  worship  of 
Moloch,  the  “  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,”  was 
brought  by  her  to  Jerusalem  (chap,  xl  7)  and 
Buffered  to  remain  for  her  by  his  son  Rehoboam. 
This  appears  also  to  be  meant  by  2  Chron.  xii. 
14,  in  connection  with  ver.  13. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  learn  only  a  few  factt  from  these  books  re¬ 
garding  king  Rehoboam  and  his  reign,  and  from 
those  few  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  re¬ 
garding  his  relation  to  the  fundamental  low  of 
Israel ;  the  general  phrase  also  which  expresses 
the  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  which  always  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  account  of  the  personal  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  all  the  later  kings  (cf  chap.  xv.  3, 
11,  25,  34,  Ac.)  is  omitted  here.  But  Chron.  con¬ 
cludes  its  rather  more  explicit  account  with  the 
words:  “he  did  evil  because  he  prepared  net  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Lord  (p:jnX”  2  Chron.  xii  14 ; 

and  the  remark  is  made  before  (ver.  IX  that  “  he 
forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord.”  We  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  from  this,  however,  that  he  himself  served 
idols;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  emphatically  said  that, 
in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  his  whole 
body-guard,  he  continually  visited  the  temple,  and 
thus  showed  himself  publicly  to  all  the  people  as 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  As  such  he  showed 
himself  also  when  Shishak  made  war  against  him 
(2  Chron.  xii  6,  12)  But  he  forsook  the  law  in 
so  far  that  he  did  not  obey  its  injunctions ;  he  suf¬ 
fered  idolatrous  worship  in  Jerusalem  and  did 
nothing  towards  exterminating  it.  This  was 
“the  evil”  he  was  accused  of;  he  continued 
Jehovah’s  servant,  but  he  wanted  firmness  and 
decision.  Sometimes  fiery  and  arrogant,  some¬ 
times  yielding  and  weak,  he  was  unstable,  as  he 


had  shown  himself  in  Shechem  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign  (chap.  xii.  5-9,  18,  21) ;  he  seems 
also  to  have  been  under  the  influenoe  of  his  idoL- 
atrous  mother  (see  on  ver.  31)  and  wife  (chap, 
xv.  13),  and  of  his  many  wives  (2  Chron.  xl  21 X 
Menzel  (Stoats-  und  ReL-Gesch. ,  s'.  236)  is  wholly 
wrong  in  referring,  in  his  superficial  way,  the  ex¬ 
pression  niiTTitt  (2  Chron.  xii  14)  which 

he  translates  “  to  ask  the  Lord,”  to  “  the  relation 
of  the  king  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  that  he  is 
blamed  for  not  inquiring  of  the  Lord,  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  that  Rehoboam  had  not  been  led,  by  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  to  accord 
greater  consideration  to  the  priesthood  than  they 
had  enjoyed  under  his  predecessors.”  That  ex¬ 
pression  denotes  rather,  as  Dietrich  very  justly  re¬ 
marks  (Zu  Gesentxa  W.-  B.  s.  v.),  “  the  striving  of  the 
spirit  after  God,  the  inward  seeking,  especially  in 
prayer,  and  calling  upon  Him ;  cf.  Isai.  lv.  6 ;  lviil 
2 ;  Jer.  xxix.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  2,  14,  6 ;  Hos.  x. 
12;  Ps.  xiv.  2.”  That  the  priesthood  under  Re¬ 
hoboam  strove  for  greater  consideration  than 
they  had  under  David  (for  instance)  is  a  pure  in¬ 
vention  ;  but  we  see  from  chap.  xii.  22-24  and 
2  Chron.  xii  5,  6,  12,  that  Rehoboam  did  not  re¬ 
sist  or  act  in  opposition  to  the  prophetical  word. 

2.  The  idolatrous  worship  that  commenced  in  Ju¬ 
dah  under  Rehoboam  was  not  begun  by  the  latter 
but  by  the  people ;  for  ver.  22  does  not  say,  he  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  other 
kings,  but :  Judah  did,  Ac.  This  seems  remark¬ 
able,  because  Judah  had  the  central  sanctuary  in 
their  midst,  and  the  priests  and  levites ;  indeed  all 
the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah  had  left  the  apos¬ 
tate  ten  tribes  and  had  gone  to  Judah,  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  was  weakened,  but  that 
of  Rehoboam  strengthened  (2  Chron.  xi.  13-17). 
That  Judah,  nevertheless,  fell  so  deeply  was  owing 
to  an  after-influence  of  the  condition  of  things 
under  Solomon’s  reign,  and  particularly  the  latter 
part  of  the  same.  Commerce  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  acquaintance  with  their  customs 
and  mode  of  life,  great  riches  and  uninterrupted 
peace,  had  exercised  an  enervating  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influence.  Ease,  superfluity,  and  luxury  grad¬ 
ually  undermined  serious  thought,  and  brought 
forth  lukewarmness,  indifference,  and  even  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  strict  covenant-law:  what  was  written 
in  Deut  xxxii.  15  (Hos.  xiil  6)  came  to  pass. 
Added  to  this,  Solomon  at  last  removed  every  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  strange  heathen-  worship  of  his  wives, 
so  that  although  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the 
Jehovah-worship,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  spot 
where  the  most  various  national  gods  were  adored, 
and  where  their  unchaste  worship  found  a  ready 
soil  (see  on  chap,  xl  1-8).  Immediately  after  So¬ 
lomon’s  death  this  “  religious  liberty  ”  could  only 
have  been  abolished  by  force  and  iron  severity; 
but  the  times  were  not  adapted  for  this  task,  and 
still  less  was  his  suooessor,  Rehoboam,  (he  son  of 
the  Ammonitess, the  33^7)71  "Ijtt  (2  Chron.  xiil  7) ; 

so  that  idolatry  and  immorality  rather  increased 
than  decreased,  and  the  fall  of  Judah  seems  to 
have  been  even  deeper  than  that  of  Israel  How¬ 
ever,  the  condition  of  Judah  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
condition  of  Israel  in  this  respect;  as  in  the 
latter,  the  breach  of  the  fundamental  law  had  be¬ 
come  the  State  religion  and  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  the  separate  existence  of  which 
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pended  on  the  new  worship ;  whilst  in  Judah  the 
apostasy  was  only  permitted,  and  the  lawful  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  had  always  a  firm  footing  at  the 
central  sanctuary.  Many  good  elements  also  still 
existed  in  Judah  (2  Chron.  xx.  12).  Judah  always 
repented  as  often  as  they  fell  into  idolatry,  and  they 
continued  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  law,  whilst 
Israel,  on  the  contrary,  never  completely  returned 
to  the  right  way. 

HOICDLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  21-30.  The  deep  fall  of  Judah:  (a) 
Whence  it  came  (Deut  xxxiL  15 ;  Hosea  xiii.  6; 
Prov.  xxx.  9 — see  Hist  and  Ethic.  2);  whither 
it  led  (Rom.  i.  25-28).  Amongst  individual  men  as 
in  entire  communities,  cities,  and  nations,  revolt 
against  the  living  God  results  from  haughtiness, 
over-prosperity,  and  carnal  security,  bringing  as 
inevitable  consequences,  poverty,  ruin,  and  mis¬ 
fortune  in  war.  High  as  stood  Judah  under  David 
and  Solomon,  so  deep  in  proportion  did  it  sink  un¬ 
der  Rehoboam. — Vera.  21,  22.  Wherever  God  has 
a  house,  the  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  close  at 
hand.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  cities  and 
countries,  whence  it  has  been  ordained  by  God 
that  the  light  pf  His  knowledge  should  shine  forth, 
have  become  the  seat  alike  of  superstition  and  of 
scepticism,  and  thus  infinitely  sink  below  the  level 
of  those  lands  which  have  never  heard  His  blessed 
word.  When  an  individual  man,  or  a  whole 
community  and  people,  who  have  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  truth,  again  depart  from  it,  then 
is  their  last  state  worse  than  their  first  (Isa.  xi. 
26). — Vers.  23,  24.  Wherever  profligacy  and  for¬ 
nication  are  in  the  ascendant,  there  is  true  hea¬ 


thendom,  how  many  soever  may  be  the  churches 
King  Rehoboam,  too,  sinned  grievously  in  this 
wise— he,  although  not  himself  an  idol- worshipper, 
yet  failed  as  a  servant  of  God,  in  that  he  did  not 
oppose  idol-worship  with  all  liis  might,  and  even 
regarded  it  as  having  equal  rights  with  the  service 
of  the  true  God — even,  alas,  as  we  find  Christian 
sovereigns  who  permit  unbelief  and  revolt  from  the 
truth  to  rank  upon  a  level  with  faith  and  confes¬ 
sion  of  God  in  Christ — Vers.  25  sq.  Where  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  (Matt.  xxiv.  28).  The  chastisements  of  God 
are  never  delayed  where  immorality  and  godless¬ 
ness  prevail,  but  they  do  not  always  lead,  as  with 
Judah,  to  the  humble  confession:  The  Lord  is 
righteous  1  (2  Chron.  xii.  6). — Calw.  B. :  Sovereigns 
are  often  only  the  instruments  of  God  in  their  un¬ 
dertakings,  although  they  do  not  or  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact. — Ver.  26.  The  true  treasures  of  the 
temple  are  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
prayer,  faith,  love,  and  obedience  ;  these  no  thieves 
nor  robbers  can  steal,  and  without  them  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  temples  and  churches  is  vain  and  empty 
show.  Golden  or  copper  shields  are  alike  in 
value  if  only  we  can  say :  The  Lord  is  our  '  shield, 
and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  King. — Vers.  27, 
28.  It  is  better  to  pray  to  our  heavenly  Father  in 
our  closet,  rather  than  to  worship  with  pomp  in 
church  to  be  seen  by  men.  Yet  now  there  are 
many  who  ceremoniously  frequent  the  churches, 
but  neglect  to  maintain  the  fear  of  God,  discipline, 
and  good  morals  in  their  own  houses  and  neigh¬ 
borhoods. — Vers.  30,  31.  It  is  not  to  a  man’s 
honor  when,  at  his  grave,  these  words  are  said: 
There  was  life-long  enmity  between  him  and  his 
neighbor. 


B. — The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa. 

Chap.  XV.  1-24  (2  Chron.  XUL  XIV.) 

1  Now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  reigned 

2  Abijam1  over  Judah.  Three*  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s 

8  name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.  And  he  walked  in  all  the  sins 

of  his  father,  which  he  had  done  before  him :  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 

4  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  his'God,  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father.  Nevertheless,  for 
David’s  sake  did  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  his  God  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set 

5  up  his  son  after  him,*  and  to  establish  Jerusalem  :  because  David  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  turned  not  aside  from  any  thing 
that  he  commanded  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,4  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 

6  the  Hittite.  And  there  was  war  between  Rehoboam*  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days 

7  of  his  life.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijam^  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  there  was 

8  war  between  Abijam  and  Jeroboam.  And  Abiiam  slept  with  his  fathers* ;  and 
they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David :  and  Asa  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

9  And  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  reigned  Asa  over 

10  Judah.  And  forty  and  one  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s 

11  name  was  Maachah,7  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.  And  Asa  did  that  which  was 

12  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father.  And  he  took  away  the 
sodomites  out  of  the  land,  and  removed  all  the  idols  that  his  fathers  had  made. 

13  And  also  Maachah  his  mother,  even  her  he  removed  from  being  queen,  because 
she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove* ;  and  Asa  destroyed  her  idol,  and  burnt  it 

14  by  the  brook  [in  the  valley  of]  Eidron.  But  the  high  places  were  not  removed  • 
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15  nevertheless  Asa’s  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  his  days.  And  he 
brought  in  the  things  which  his  father  had  dedicated,  and  the  things  which  himself 
had  dedicated,*  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels. 

16  And  there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days.  And 

17  Baasha  king  of  Israel  went  up  against  Judah,  andmiilt  Hamah,  that  he  might  not 

18  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of  J udah.  Then  Asa  took  all  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  were  left1*  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his 
servants :  and  king  Asa  sent  them  to  Ben-hadad,  the  son  of  Tabriraon,  the  son 

19  of  Hezion,  king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Damascus,  saying,  There  is  a  league 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  father  and  thy  father  :  behold,  I  have 
sent  unto  thee  a  present  of  silver  and  gold ;  come  and  break  thy  league  with 

20  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  depart  from  me.  So  Ben-hadad  hearkened 
unto  king  Asa,  and  sent  the  captains  of  the  hosts  which  he  had  against  the  cities 
of  Israel,  and  smote  pon,  and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  ana  all  Cinneroth, 

21  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Baasha  heard  thereof \ 

22  that  he  left  off  building  of  Hamah,  and  dwelt  in  Tirzah.  Then  king  Asa  made 
a  proclamation  throughout  all  Judah ;  none  was  exempted11 :  and  they  took  away 
the  stones  of  Hamah,  and  the  timber  thereof,  wherewith  Baasha  had  builded ; 

23  and  king  Asa  built  with  them  Geba  of  Benjamin,  and  Mizpah.1*  The  rest  of  all 
the  acts  of  Asa,  and  all  his  might,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  cities  which  he 
built,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? 

24  Nevertheless  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he  was  diseased  in  his  feet.  And  Asa  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father : 
and  Jehoshaphat  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

•  Ter.  If — [Many  MSS.  and  Ed.  read  through  on  t  this  narrative  instead  of  as  In  9  Ofaron.  xi.  29 ;  sclll.  t,  Ac. 

r  •  -I  r  • 

(<y.  2  Chron.  xlll.  20  *°  the  Sept  A/iunf,  and  the  Syr. 

•  Ver.  9. — [The  Alex.  Sept  makes  his  reign  sixteen  years. 

•  Ver.  4. — [In  the  author's  translation  the  name  Behoboam  is  inserted  in  brackets  as  explanitory  of  the  pronoun 
ktm.  The  natural  reference  to  AbUam  may.  however,  as  well  be  preserved. 

•  Ver.  5.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  mention  of  this  exoeptlon,  and  also  omits  the  following  versa. 

•  Ver.  a— [For  Behoboam  eight  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Syr.  and  Arab.,  substitute  Abtyah.  The  Alex.  Sept  puts  the 
last  pronoun  of  ver.  6  in  the  plural— a  variation  in  the  opposite  direction. 

•  Ver.  a— [The  Vat  Sept  adds,  Min  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  Jeroboam,"  and  In  ver.  9  changes  the  number  to 
correspond — a  manifest  eiror. 

7  Ver.  10.— [The  Vat  Sent  escapes  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  oueen-mother'a  name,  here  and  In  ver.  18,  by 
substituting  Ana  for  Maachab.  The  Arab,  omits  the  name  here,  bnt  gives  Maachah  In  ver.  18. 

•  Ver.  18.—  •  Tk®  meaning  of  these  words  has  befen  much  discussed  snd  is  variously  given  In 

the  W. — ^The  most  probable  sense  seems  to  be 44  an  idol  of  Asherah."  See  Exeg.  Com. 

•  Ver.  15.— For  igr|p|  mu8t  1)6  w,th  2  Ohron-  xv-  18  •  [Th®  *»  'EHp,  which  Kiel  aayt  “Is  a 

bad  emendation  for  the  above  correct  i£T|p ,  which  is  to  be  read  ,  or  more  correctly  perhaps  .] 

**  Ver.  18. — (The  Sept  in  translating  by  rb  *vp*B4y  give  the  sense  as  expressed  In  the  Exeg.  Com.  AH  the  other  Wn 
like  the  A.V.  translate  literally. 

11  Ver.  2-2.— [The  adverbial  nse  of  *ipj  p£  =  nomine  Cromtmi  1 «.  eeotpto  Is  peculiar  to  this  passage.  Kell  refers  for 

Its  source  to  such  passages  as  Dent  xxiv.  0 ;  Nam.  xxxii.  22.  The  Sept,  not  understanding  the  phrase,  has  rendered 
It  as  a  proper  name,  vie  ’Ey  cue  Ip  (A’ ex.  ’Arvajtiip.) 

i*  Ver.  22. — [The  Sept  has  undertaken  to  translate  the  names  -Geba  and  Mizpah  as  common  nonns,  way  fiovvby  • 

Bowgtr  jcou  TTjy  arKOwidy. — F.  6.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  OBITIOAL.  there  is  no  mention  made  of  an  Absalom  except 

Vera.  1-6.  AWpm  king  of  Judah.  Imrtead  of  of  him  known  “  **“  80"  of  DaTid*  "*  mn8t  mean 
tWK  Chronicles  has  always  JT2K  (2  Chron.  xiiL  1  the  granddaughter  here,  as  2K  means  grandfather 

$q.\  'A/hd  in  the  Sept  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  in  ver.  3.  Maacha  must  then  have  been  the 
right  and  original  name,  composed  of'2N  and  n* »  daughter  of  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27),  as  Absalom  had 
which  mean  Watt  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  not,  therefore,  “<>  ««“  («  Sam.  xviil  18).  The  same  name  is  no 
~  doubt  meant  in  2  Chron.  xiit  2,  where  Abijam's 

fatter  of  the  sea,  vir  maritimus  (Gesenius),  but  raother  is  called  a  daughter  of  Uriel  of 

whose  father  (benefactor)  is  God.  According  to  TT  * 

2  Chron.  xi.  20  sq.  Abijam  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gibeah ;  see  on  ver.  13.  InaU  the  sins ,  Ac.,  is  not 
Behoboam’s  second  wife  Maacha,  who  was  his  to  be  taken  in  a  universal  sense,  but  of  all  the 
favorite,  for  which  reason  he  set  Abijam  above  liis  sins  which  Behoboam  committed  regarding  the 
brothers,  and  appointed  him  for  his  successor.  As  service  of  Jehovah;  in  these  he  followed  the  en> 
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ample  of  his  father  (PJD$>).  He  was  in  his  own 

person  Jehovah’s  servant,  but  he  did  not  oppose 
the  idol- worship ;  he  permitted  it,  and  therefore 
in  no  respect  resembled  his  great-grandfather 
David,  who  therefore  for  all  kings  continued  to  be 
the  pattern  and  model  of  right  conduct  towards 
Jehovah.  Thenius  thinks  that  vers.  4  and  5  are  the 
addition  of  an  “  elaborator  ” ;  they  are  certainly 
not  useless,  but  stand  in  a  very  proper  connection. 
Abijam  was  the  third  king  on  David’s  throne  who 
allowed  idol- worship  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Jehovah.  Such  kings  had,  in  fact,  de¬ 
served  to  lose  their  land  and  throne,  because  they 
had  not  acted  as  servants  of  the  true  king  of 
Israel ;  but  for  David’s  sake,  to  whom  God  had 
promised  that  a  descendant  of  his  should  always 
reign  in  Jerusalem  (for  TJ  see  on  chap.  xi.  36), 

Jehovah  suffered  even  such  kings  of  the  house  of 
David,  who,  like  this  one,  were  not  wholly  and 
undividedly  devoted  to  Him.  The  sin  of  David 
against  Uriah  was  great  indeed  (2  Sam.  xi  and 
xii),  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  repented  of  it 
bitterly,  it  was  not  one  which  broke  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  theocracy,  the  covenant  and  its 
chief  commandment,  and  it  did  not  therefore 
undermine  the  foundation  of  the  Israelite  nation¬ 
ality.  Vers.  4  and  6  serve,  then,  to  explain  ver.  3, 
and  in  a  certain  measure  to  justify  what  is  said 
there. 

Vers.  6-8.  And  there  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  Ac.  Ver.  6  says  the 
same  that  was  previously  said  in  chap.  xiv.  30,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  there  the  concluding 

words  D'Djn-^3  are  changed  to  V>n  'D'-^3  here, 

from  which  it  follows,  at  least,  that  this  verse  is 
not,  as  Thenius  thinks,  a  mere  repetition  arising 
from  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  Instead  of 
“Rehoboam,”  the  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  several 
manuscripts  have  “  Abijam ;  ”  but  this  would  make 
the  conclusion  of  ver.  7  a  mere  repetition  of  our 
verse,  which  is  even  less  tenable  than  the  repeti¬ 
tion  from  cliap.  xiv.  30.  As  the  words  stand  they 
can  scarcely  be  understood  in  connection  with  ver. 
7  otherwise  than  as  Schulz,  Maurer,  and  Keil  take 
them ;  they  give  their  meaning  to  be  this :  that  the 
hostile  feeling  which  existed  between  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the 
former,  also  lasted  during  the  lifetime  of  his  son 
Abijam.  This  interpretation  is  certainly  rather 
forced,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  text  is  no 
longer  the  original  one ;  happily,  however,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  narrative  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  it, 
but  it  remains  the  same,  howsoever  those  words 
may  be  read  or  explained. 

Vers.  9-11.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jero- 
IKMB,  Ac.  Ver.  9  aq.  If  Abijam  became  king  in 
the  eighteenth  and  Asa  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jeroboam  (vers.  1  and  9),  Abijam  could  not  have 
reigned  three  full  years  (ver.  2).  The  incomplete 
years  are  here,  as  elsewhere  (see  on  ver.  26),  reck¬ 
oned  as  if  complete,  in  statements  of  the  length  of 
the  reigns.  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishcdom^  is 
named  in  ver.  2  as  the  mother  of  Abijam,  and  as 
the  mother  of  Asa  in  ver.  10,  but  she  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  the  mother  of  both  father  and 
•on  at  the  same  time.  It  has  therefore  been  sup¬ 
posed  “that  Maachah,  Abijam’s  mother,  was  in 
the  position  of  queen-mother  or  n*V33n ,  t*.  e.,  sul¬ 


tana  Walida,  under  Asa,  until  Asa  deposed  her  oc 
account  of  her  idolatrous  worship  (ver.  13),  and 
that  she  had  been  such  because,  perhaps,  Asa’s 
mother  had  died  early  ”  (Keil  and  Ewald  after  the 
Rabbins).  DK  (ver.  10)  would  then  stand  for 

grandmother,  which  is  very  questionable  for  the 
reason  that,  often  as  the  name  of  the  mother  of  a 
king  is  given,  his  grandmother  is  never  meant 
thereby ;  besides,  the  mother  alone,  and  never  the 
grandmother  of  a  king,  had  the  dignity  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gebirah,  the  name  given  to  Asa’s  mo¬ 
ther,  ver.  13  and  2  Chron.  xv.  16.  Other  com¬ 
mentators,  who  are  not  insensible  to  these  consid¬ 
erations,  think  that  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Abi¬ 
jam,  was  indeed,  as  is  said  in  chap.  xv.  2,  and  2 
Cliron.  xi  20  and  21,  a  daughter  of  Abishalom,  but 
that  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  They  think  that  the  Chron¬ 
icler  (2  xiii.  2)  committed  an  oversight  when  be 
mentioned  the  latter  (whom  he  names  Michaiab) 
as  the  mother  of  Ab(jam  instead  of  Asa,  whilst,  in¬ 
versely,  our  author  names  the  daughter  of  Abish¬ 
alom  (ver.  10)  instead  of  the  daughter  of  Uriel,  as 
the  mother  of  Asa  (Thenius,  Bertheau).  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  mother  of  Asa,  as  well  as  the 
mother  of  Abijam,  was  called  Maachah. 

Vers.  12-15.  All  the  idols.  Ver.  12.  The  de¬ 
signation  tufa  f°r  idols,  includes,  confessedly,  the 

idea  of  something  contemptible,  as  appears  from 
the  many  passages  in  Ezekiel  where  it  occurs. 
The  Rabbins,  whom  several  commentators  follow, 

have  derived  the  word  from  ^8  or  ,  i  e.,  mud 

drained  off,  and  translated  it  Dei  tiercorti,  mudgods, 
which  Thenius  thinks  the  most  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  word  first 

occurs,  mud,  is  not  used,  but  ^ ,  stone- 

heaps,  masses  of  stone  (Gen.  xxxi.  46,  48,  51,  52), 
hence  Havernick  (Comm,  uber  Ez^chiel,  s.  75)  un¬ 
derstands  it  to  mean  stone  monuments,  with  the 
additional  notion  of  what  was  dead  and  lifeless  (rf. 
Ezra  v.  8;  vi.  4);  which  translation  seems  better 
than:  lumps  (Keil).  Cf. also Deut.  xxix.  16;  Lev. 

xx vi.  30.  For  .TP33  see  on  chqp.  xi.  19. 

means  Jtorrendwn,  and  no  doubt  refers  to  a  phallus- 
image,  which  was  something  terrible  and  detesta¬ 
ble  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Vulgate  gives  in  sacris 
Priapi  for  it.  The  statue  of  the  male  and  genera¬ 
tive  power  in  nature  was  placed  next  that  of  the 
female  power  (Astarte).  That  the  former  was  of 
wood,  like  the  latter,  appears  from  the  “  burning 
in  the  valley  of  Kidron ;  ”  the  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  brook,  which  carried  them  quite  away. 
The  ni»3,  ver.  14,  mean  here  such  as  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jehovah,  as  in  chap.  iii.  2  therefore,  and 
not  as  in  chap,  xi  7,  and  2  Chron.  xiv.  2.  These, 
to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  from  ancient 
times,  Asa  did  not  destroy,  perhaps  because  doing 
so  might  have  given  offence  to  many  even  of  the 
true  servants  of  Jehovah.  This  was  the  only  un¬ 
lawful  thing  he  permitted ;  in  everything  else  ha 
> adhered  perfectly,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  as  enjoined  in  the  law.  He  even 
began  to  fill  again  the  treasure  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak ; 
to  till  them  partly  with  what  his  father  Abijam 
had  taken  inf.  2  Chron.  xiii.  19),  partly  with  the 
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plunder  he  himself  had  seized  (2  Chron.  xiv.  12 ; 
xr.  18). 

Ver.  16.  And  there  was  war  between  Asa 
....  all  their  days.  Ver.  16.  The  account  of 
Chronicles  does  not  agree  with  this,  if  the  former 
be  only  understood  in  the  sense  as  given  above, 
chap.  xiv.  30.  For,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv.  1 
(xhi.  23)  the  land  had  rest  ten  years  under  Asa; 
according  to  2  Chron.  xv.  19,  “  there  was  no  more 
war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Asa,”  and  in  xvi.  1  it  says  that  Baasha  did  not 
make  war  on  Judah  till  the  six  and  thirtieth  year. 
But  these  numbers  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  for 
according  to  our  chapter  ver.  33,  Baasha  became 
king  of  Israel  in  the  third  year  of  Asa,  and  only 
reigned  four-and-twenty  years,  therefore  he  could 
not  have  made  war  against  Asa  in  the  six-and- 
thirtieth  year  of  the  latter.  The  number  ten  is 
also  too  great,  and  was  used  probably  because  the 
numeral  sign  \  was  shortened  to  \  Judah  had  rest 
before  Baasha’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
and  also  two  years  afterwards,  but  then,  when  he 
was  properly  prepared  for  war,  Baasha  undertook 
the  invasion ;  this  occurred,  therefore,  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year  of  Asa's  reign.  The  numeral  sign 
^=30  of  the  Chronicles  may  very  well  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  •  Of.  Thenius  and  Ber- 

theau  on  the  same  passages.  The  supposition  of 
older  commentators  and  of  Keil,  that  the  five-and- 
thirty,  that  is,  the  six-and-thirty  years  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  is 
not  admissible,  because  the  text  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  1 
says  quite  positively:  “ in  the  six-and-thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Asa.’* 

Ver.  17.  Ramah  (ver.  17)  was  not  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ephraim  (l  Sam.  x.  2)  but  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25 ;  Jud.  xix.  3),  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours’  distance  from  Jerusalem :  it 
is  the  modern  Er-Ram.  The  fortification  of  Ra¬ 
mah  presupposes  that  Baasha  had  recovered  the 
towns  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xiiL  19)  which  had  been  taken  by  Abijam. 
The  conjectural  reading  DVH  instead  of  nij  (The¬ 
nius)  is  unnecessary ;  it  is  literally :  “  to  the  end 
that  one  should  not  give  (or  send)  any  one  coming 
in  or  going  out,  to  Asa  ”  (Bertheau)  t.  a,  ut  non  pos¬ 
set  qmspiam  egredi  vel  ingredi  de  parte  Asa  (V ulg.). 
As  the  principal  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north 
passed  through  Ramah,  Baasha  wished  to  cut  off 
all  traffic,  and  in  fact  to  blockade  Jerusalem  com¬ 
pletely.  The  Dnrrian ,  ver.  18,  does  not  mean  here, 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  remainder ,  for 
Shishak  had  taken  all  (chap.  xiv.  26) ;  Asa,  after 
his  victories  and  those  of  his  father,  filled  the  trea¬ 
sure  chambers  again  with  the  plunder  he  took 
(ver.  5),  and  this,  when  compared  with  the  former 
treasure,  was  the  remainder.  The  Sept.,  therefore, 
gives  t6  tvpedtv,  i.  «.,  what  he  then  found. 

Vers.  18-22.  Benhadad  (ver.  18)  means  “son 
of  the  sun,”  for  the  sun  received  divine  honors 
from  the  Syrians,  under  the  name  of  Adad  (Jfa- 
ord>.  Saturn,  i  23).  Three  kings  of  Damascene- 
Syria  bore  this  name ;  the  one  named  here  was  the 
first  of  them,  and  he  who  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xx. 
laj.  34  was  his  son.  The  name  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  general  royal  title  (Keil),  for  the  name 
Tabrimmon  is  certainly  the  name  of  a  person,  but 
it  is,  tn  composition,  like  “good  is  Rimmon ”  (2 
12 


Kings  v.  18).  Thenius  identifies  Hezion  with  the 
Rezon  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.  23,  who  was  called 
so  originally  (?).  The  phrase  “  king  of  Syria  ”  is 
certainly  in  opposition  with  Benhadad.  There  is  a 
league,  Ac.  (ver.  19),  i.  a,  as  between  our  fathers 
there  was  a  league,  let  it  continue  between  us  also. 
Syria  must  have  increased  rapidly  in  power  since 
the  days  of  Solomon ;  for  both  kingdoms,  Israel 
and  Judah,  sought  its  friendship,  although  it  was 
the  natural  foe  of  both.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Benhadad  was  induced  to  break  his  league  with 
Baasha  by  the  larger  sum  that  Asa  offered  him. 
The  Syrian  army,  which  came  firom  the  north,  over¬ 
ran  the  whole  land  of  Naphtali  to  the  lake  of 
Genesareth ;  the  towns  which  it  laid  waste  lay  in 
a  line  from  north  to  south.  Jjon.  was  the  most 
northern,  and  is  nowhere  else  named,  except  in  the 
parallel  passage  2  Chron.  xvi.  4 ;  according  to  Ro¬ 
binson  ( Researches ,  Ac.  II.  p.  438),  it  is  situated  in 
the  well-watered  district  of  Merj  Aynn.  Dan 
could  not  have  been  far  south  of  it  Abei-beth- 
maachah  (2  Chron.  xvi.  4 ;  Abel-m&im)  is  the  same 
town  as  that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14  and  18, 
and  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meij  Ayun ; 
it  is  the  modern  Abil  el  Kamh  (see  Thenius  on  the 
place).  Oinneroth,  “  evidently  a  district,  not  a  town ; 
it  was  the  basin  which  stretches  from  the  lake 
of  Merora  to  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth  ” 
(the  same).  Although  then  Benhadad  only  dis¬ 
turbed  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Baasha 
saw  himself  induced  to  obey  the  demand  to  leave 
Judah  (probably  made  to  him)  in  order  to  prevent 
further  losses.  Ho  left  off  building  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Ramah  which  he  had  begun,  and  returned 
to  his  residence  Tirzah  (chap.  xiv.  17)  without  dis¬ 
turbing  Asa  any  more.  The  latter  now  had  the 
building  materials  at  Ramah  removed,  and  he  for¬ 
tified  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpeh  with  them ; 
the  former  was  one-half  mile  [two  and  a  quarter 
Eng.  miles]  from  Ramah,  and  the  latter  about  three 
miles  [thirteen  and  a  half  Eng.l.  These  two  for¬ 
tresses  overlooked  each  side  of  the  road  that  led 
northwards  from  Jerusalem. 

Vers.  23-24.  His  might  and  .  .  .  the  cities, 
not  so  much  potestas  as  deeds  of  might, 

i.  brave  deeds,  as  appears  from  chap,  xvi,  27  ; 
xxii.  46.  Besides  Geba  and  Mizpah,  Asa  erected 
other  fortresses  in  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  5,  6), 
which  were  probably  designed  to  protect  the 
southern  part  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  on  the 
whole  prosperous,  “  only  in  his  old  age  ”  he  suf¬ 
fered  much,  and  did  not  show  a  right  trust  in 
God  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  It  is  uncertain  if  his  dis¬ 
ease  were  gout  (Thenius).  Chron.  says  that  he 
had  caused  his  tomb  to  be  hewn  out  in  the  city  of 
David ;  probably  the  place  of  sepulture  hitherto 
used  was  not  large  enough. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Chronicles  gives  not  only  more  extended  ac¬ 
counts  of  king  Abijam,  but  some  also  which  recent 
criticism  declares  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  representation  here.  “  According  to  the  earlier 
narrative,”  says  Winer  (R-  W.-B.  I.  s.  6),  “  Abijam 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  idolatrous  father 
(1  Kings  xv.  3);  according  to  the  later  one,  he 
appears  to  be  a  very  zealous  guardian  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  levitical  system 
(2  Chron.  xiil  8  sq.).  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
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the  Chronicler  elsewhere  endeavors  to  acquit  the 
Judah-state  from  idol- worship,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  De  Wette,  Thenius,  and  others  hold  similar 
views.  But  against  this  we  remark,  that  the  pre¬ 
supposition  that  Rehoboara  was  addicted  to  idol¬ 
atry,  and  that  Abijam  followed  in  his  ways,  is 
erroneous,  and  Winer  contradicts  himself,  for  (in 
the  work  already  cited,  II.  *.  312,  note)  he  himself 
declares,  that  “the  older.(i.  e.,  our)  narative  sayB 
nothing  of  the  personal  participation  of  Rehoboam 
with  the  uutheocratic  worship,  rather,  see  ver. 
28.”  Now  we  have  already  proved  above 
that  Chron.  does  not  accuse  him  of  it  Ewald 
therefore  justly  says  ( Gesch.  Jtr.  HI.  8.  460  sq.) : 

11  Rehoboam  indeed  permitted  or  encouraged  the 
exercise  of  foreign  forms  of  worship,  from  his 
own  predilections,”  and  in  this  respect  “  Abijam 
walked  completely  in  Rehoboam’s  footsteps;  he( 
shared  his  father’s  religious  views  and  princi¬ 
ples.”  It  is  no  contradiction  when  in  Chron.  he 
is  represented  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  for 
this  he  really  was.  The  words  he  uttered  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  to  the  opposite  host 
of  “all  Israel”  were  not  merely  edifying  and 
“ exceedingly  pious  expressions”  (Thenius),  they 
quite  correspond  with  the  political  and  theocratic 
stand- point  which  Abijam  took  as  king  of  Judah. 
lie  reproaches  the  ten  tribes  with  their  revolt 
from  the  house  of  David,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  all  that  Jeroboam  Ipid  done,  out  of  his  own 
mind,  against  the  divine  fundamental  law,  given 
to  the  whole  people.  The  evident  purpose  of  the 
entire  discourse  was  to  win  over  Israel  again  to 
the  house  of  David,  to  attach  those  who,  being 
faithful  to  Jehovah,  had  already  left  the  other 
tribes  and  settled  in  Judah,  and  also  to  attract 
and  encourage  such  as  still  remained  in  Israel. 
Abijam  had  probably  observed  that  his  best  sup¬ 
port  in  a  war  with  Israel  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  idolaters  of  his  kingdom,  but  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  servauts  of  Jehovah.  His  very  brief  reign 
did  not  allow  him  any  larger  experience  in  this 
respect. 

2.  The  long  reign  of  king  Asa,  which  lasted  forty- 
one  years,  is  treated  with  great  brevity  by  our  au¬ 
thor;  but  the  Chronicler  devotes  three  whole  chap¬ 
ters  to  it  (2  Chron.  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  The  former, 
however,  lays  especial  emphasis  on  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  history  of  the  theocracy,  and  what 
the  Chronicler  also  esteems  the  principal  thing, 
namely,  that  Asa  energetically  and  sternly  put 
down  the  idol- worship,  which  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  side  by  side  with  that  of  Jehovah  since 
Solomon’s  time,  together  with  all  the  abominations 
the  former  included,  and  that  he  even  deprived  his 
idolatrous  mother  of  her  dignity  as  the  Gebirah. 
How  it  happened  that  he  entered  with  such  decision 
on  an  entirely  different  course,  immediately  after 
his  accession,  is  not  told  jn  either  of  the  narratives ; 
we  can  only  form  suppositions  on  the  subject. 
After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah, 
the  latter  must  have  plainly  perceived  the  injuri¬ 
ous  results  of  the  religious  liberty,  which  had 
been  granted  from  political  motives  (see  above, 
Histor.  and  Kth.  on  chap.  xi.).  This  already  small 
kingdom  lacked  unity,  and  therefore  a  firm  bond. 
The  more  that  danger  threatened  it  from  Israel 
under  Jeroboam,  through  the  continual  wars  that 
went  on,  the  more  people  must  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  an  end  of  the 
schism  which  had  arisen  from  the  various  forms 


of  idolatry,  of  restoring  the  lost  unity,  and  of  thus 
giving  full  sway  to  the  theocratic  fundamental 
law  through  which  Judah  had  become  great  and 
strong,  and  so  making  the  kingdom  firm,  both  in 
its  internal  and  external  relations.  Besides  this, 
the  number  of  those  who,  from  true  affection  to 
the  divine  law,  emigrated  from  all  the  other  tribes 
to  Judah,  increased  (2  Chron.  xv.  9),  and  all  these 
abhorred  the  idol-worship  which  still  existed  hi 
juxtaposition  with  that  of  Jehovah.  Besides, 
some  powerful  and  influential  prophets  were  not 
wanting,  who  exhorted  the  king  and  the  people 
to  be  faithful  to  Jehovah,  and  not  to  forsake  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  had  always  helped  His  people 
(2  Chron.  xv.  1  sq. ;  xvi.  7  sq.).  These  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  convinced  Asa  that  nothing 
could  secure  stability  and  permanence  for  his 
kingdom  but  the  return  to  the  fundamental  law* 
and  firm  adherence  to  the  same;  and  the  great 
victory  which  the  Lord  had  given  him  over  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian  must  have  tended  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  him  in  that  conviction  (2  Chron.  xiv.  T 
sq.).  From  Asa’s  subsequent  conduct,  it  seems 
very  uncertain  whether  his  strict  proceedings 
against  the  idol-worship  were  really  the  result  of 
genuine  conversion  to  Jehovah  and  of  tfue  piety, 
as  might  appear  from  his  prayer  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10) ; 
political  motives,  if.  not  principally,  no  doubt  par¬ 
tially,  influenced  him.  The  Chron.,  which  has  been 
accused  of  giving  a  too  partial  and  favorable  view 
of  Asa’s  character,  lays  especial  stress  on  some 
facts  which  do  not  seem  to  show  a  true  conver¬ 
sion  and  godly  mind,  such  as  David  had.  For 
instance,  Asa  took  away  the  Temple-treasures 
that  were  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  and  had  been 
lately  gathered  anew  (this  our  author  also  men¬ 
tions),  and  sent  them  to  the  king  of  Syria  (who 
was  growing  continually  more  dangerous  to  both 
kingdoms)  in  order  to  induce  him  to  break  hi* 
league  with  Baasha.  Also  that  when  the  prophet 
Hanani  reproved  him  for  doing  so  he  threw  the 
latter  into  prison,  which  no  king  of  Judah  had  yet 
ventured  to  do  to  a  prophet ;  and  he  even  punish¬ 
ed  others  who  took  the  prophet’s  part;  finally, 
that  he  showed  no  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord  or  trust  in  Him  during  his  last  sickness 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  10,  12).  How  completely  different 
was  David’s  conduct  after  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Nathan,  and  a  short  time  before  his  end 
(2  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  xxiii.  1  sq.)  I  When,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  both  narratives  say  that  Asa’s  heart 

was  mn^Dy  I  it  follows  that  this  often  re¬ 
peated  expression  only  means:  he  never  waver¬ 
ed  between  God’s  service  and  that  of  idols  or 
images,  but  was  unreservedly  devoted  to  the  lawful 
worship  of  Jehovah,  which  was  an  exclusive 
one ;  and  by  being  so  he  rendered  his  people  a 
great  service. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yers.  1-8.  The  fruit  falls  not  far  from  the 
tree.  What  the  old  sing,  the  young  chirp 
(Was  die  Alten  sungen,  das  zwitschern  die  Jun- 
gen).  The  parental  house  is,  for  the  child,  the 
preparatory  school  of  life ;  what  he  there  sees  and 
hears  is  never  forgotten  through  life.  No  example 
is  so  weighty  and  important  as  that  of  the  parents : 
how  great,  then,  is  their  responsibility.  Abijam 
followed  not  after  the  example  of  David,  great  and 
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glorious  as  it  was,  but  after  that  of  his  father 
Rehoboam,  which  he  saw  immediately  before  him. 
— Ver.  4.  The  blessing  of  pious,  God-fearing  fore¬ 
fathers  often  falls  to  the  advantage  of  even  de¬ 
generate  children,  through  the  mercy  of  God. 
—Ver.  5.  No  human  example,  however  glorious  it 
may  be,  is  perfect,  for  even  the  greatest  and  best 
are  wanting  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  miserable 
sinners.  Therefore  we  are  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Him  who  alone  is  sinless,  and  out  of 
whose  mouth  proceeds  no  guile.  He  alone  can 
say :  He  who  follows  me,  walketh  notin  darkness, 
but  has  the  light  of  life  (1  Pet.  ii  21 ;  John  viil 
12).  The  children  of  this  world  often  quote  and 
excuse  their  sins  by  citing  the  example  of  good 
and  holy  men  who  have  fallen,  but  never  take 
pattern  after  their  repentance  and  humiliation,  and 
refuse  to  know  anything  of  the  wrung  and  smitten 
heart  of  a  David  (Ps.  li.  19),  or  of  the  tears  of  a 
Peter  (Matt  xxvi  75). — Vers.  6-8.  The  enmity, 
strife,  and  war  between  the  sister-kingdoms  was 
the  result  of  their  broken  oovenant  with  tlie.  Lord 
God.  Wheresoever,  be  it  amid  a  nation,  a  com¬ 
munity,  or  a  family,  the  fear  of  the  living  God, 
and  the  bond  of  union  with  Him  is  destroyed, 
there  will  ever  be  strife  and  discord ;  peace  is  only 
to  be  found  where  the  God  of  peace  reigns  in  the 
heart  (CoL  iiL  15).  To  go  out  of  the  world  at 
enmity  is  not  a  blessed  death. 

Vers.  9-24.  The  reign  of  Asa  the  king,  (a) 
In  its  religious  aspect  (vers.  9-15) ;  (5)  in  its 
litical  aspect  (vers.  16-24). — Ver.  11.  It  is  to 
regarded  as  a  merciful  providence  of  God, 
when  a  son  who  has  grown  up  with  evil  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  bad  example  of  a  father 
and  mother,  yet  holds  steadily  to  His  word  and 
commandments,  and  resists  firmly  all  ungodly 
influences. — Vers.  12-13.  Against  sins  of  licentious¬ 
ness  no  authority  can  be  powerful  enough,  for 
where  this  evil  has  crept  in,  there  comes  a  moral 
corruption  which  works  destructively  upon  all 
relations  of  life.  Authority  being  ordained  of  God, 
as  the  Apostle  says,  its  duty  and  task  is  to  oppose 
with  severity  all  godless  conduct,  without  fear  or 
favor  of  man,  and  to  vindicate  the  eternal  divine 
laws.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  the  church 
prayer  for  those  in  authority. — Ver.  13.  Calw.  B. : 
Thug  it  is  :  A  man  must  first  cleanse  his  own 
house  if  he  would  be  an  example  to  others.  There¬ 
fore  says  the  Apostle,  “  if  a  man  know  not  how 
to  rule  his  own  house  he  cannot  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God  ”  (1  Tim.  iiL  5).  Where  the  honor 


of  God  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul  comes  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  even  a  mother  must  not  prevail  I  am 
come,  says  our  Lord  (Matt.  x.  35  #?.),  to  set  at 
variance,  Ac. — Ver.  14.  To  remove  deep-rooted 
and  long-standing  evils  suddenly  and  completely 
is  impossible,  even  for  a  well-intentioned  and 
powerful  ruler;  for  in  that  case  he  would  bring 
about  resistance  to  the  good  rather  than  further 
it — Ver.  15.  Hence  noble  and  pious  princes  should 
bethink  themselves  of  using  their  gold  and  silver 
not  only  for  worldly  objects,  but  to  enrich  churches 
and  schools,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
godly  designs. 

Vers.  16  vq.  The  enemies  who  rise  up  against 
us,  and  bring  us  into  straits,  must  often  serve, 
in  the  hand  of  God,  to  try  and  prove  whether 
our  faith  is  rooted  in  the  deepest  soil  of  the 
heart,  and  our  seal  in  religious  things  no 
fleshly  one,  but  a  high  and  holy  one. — Vers.  17- 
18.  What  is  bestowed  in  faith  must  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  under  no  pretext  must  it  be  diverted 
to  worldly  purposes.  Nothing  but  a  rude  power, 
knowing  neither  fear  nor  awe  of  God,  could  oom- 
mit  such  a  robbery,  and  no  blessing  can  ever  rest 
upon  it.  He  who  gives  with  one  hand  and  takes 
back  with  the  other,  has  his  just  recompense 
therein. — Ver.  19.  This  is  the  ourse  resting  upon 
the  strife  of  brethren— each  forms  a  league  with 
the  common  enemy  rather  than  resolve  upon  peace 
with  each  other.  The  least  reliable  friend  and 
companion  in  need  is  he  who  can  be  bought  with 
gold,  and  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest 
bidder.  He  who  persuades  another  to  break  faith 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  he  will  not  maintain 
the  word  given  to  him.  In  every  strait,  seek  first 
the  support  and  aid  of  thy  God,  without  whom  no 
man  can  help  thee.  Asa  was  indeed  right  believing, 
but  he  was  not  right  believing. — Vers.  20  sq.  Whoso 
diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein,  and  he  that  rolleth 
a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him  (Prov.  xxvi.  27). 
Baasha  wished  to  become  possessed  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  city,  and  thus  lost  a  series  of  his  own 
cities  ;  with  the  same  stones  with  which  he  pur¬ 
posed  to  strengthen  R&mah,  Asa  built  two  strong 
cities. — Ver.  24.  Sickness  in  old  age,  previous  to 
death,  is  a  divine  chastisement  and  trial,  to  wean 
men  from  the  world  and  ripen  them  for  eternity. 
How  many  men  would  die  unconverted  if  God  did 
not  visit  them  before  death  with  sickness  I  Well 
is  it  for  all  who  through  such  visitations  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  as  did  Asa  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS.  . 


FOURTH  SECTION. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL  UNDER  NADAB  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS  UNTIL  ARAB* 

Ohap.  XV.  25 — XVL  28. 


A* — The  reign  of  Nadab  and  Baasha, 


Chip.  XV.  25-XVL  7. 

25  And  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  the  second  year 

20  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  over  Israel  two  years.  And  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin 

27  [sins1]  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the 
house  of  Issachar,  conspired*  against  him ;  and  Baasha  smote  him  at  Gibbethon, 
which  belonged  to  the  Philistines ;  for  Nadab  and  all  Israel  laid  siege  to  Gibbethon. 

28  Even  in  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Baasha  slay  him,  and  reigned  in 

29  his  stead.  «  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  reigned,  that  he  smote  all  the  house  ot 
Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed,*  until  he  had  destroyed  him, 
according  unto  the  saying  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake  by  his  servant 

30  Ahijah  the  Shilonite :  because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  he  sinned,  and  which 
he  made  Israel  sin,  by  his  provocation  wherewith  he  provoked  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

31  God  of  Israel  to  anger.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Nadab,  and  all  that  he 
did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

32  4And  there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  king  orisrael  all  their  days. 

33  In  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah  to 

34  reign  over  all  Israel  in  Tirzah,  twenty  and  four  years.  And  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin 
[sins]  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

XVI.  1  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  against 
2  Baasha,  saying,  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the  dust,  and  made  thee 

Erince  over  my  people  Israel ;  and  thou  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and 
ast  made  my  people  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke  me  to  anger  with  their  sins ; 
3  behold,  I  will  take  away  the  posterity  of  Baasha,  and  the  posterity  of  his  honse ; 
4  and  will  make  thy  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Him  that 
dieth  of  Baasha  m  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  of  his  in  the 
5  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Baasha,  and 
what  he  did,  and  his  might,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles 
6  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  So  Baasha  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in 
7  Tirzah :  and  Elah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.*  And  also  by  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  against 
Baasha,  and  against  his  house,  even  for  all  the  evil  that  he  did  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  in  provoking  him  to  anger  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  in 
being  like  the  house  of  J  eroboam ;  and  because  he  killed  him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  26.— [It  Is  better  bore  and  in  Ter.  84,  to  retain  the  plural  form  of  the  Hob.  Sin  waa  doubtless  intended 
to  be  understood  collectively  in  the  A  V. 

*  Ver.  27.— [The  Heb.  from  the  r*ot  ?  to  <*  Ue  together,  is  correctly  translated  conspired,  and 

implies  that  others  were  concerned  with  Baasha  in  the  plot 

*  Ver.  22. — [nDC^“^3  w^e  left  not  any  that  had  breath,**  4.  e,  he  destroyed  all,  both  male  and  female, 

of  the  honse  of  Jeroboam,  in  contrast  with  the  expression  in  chap.  xiv.  10,  Ac.  Cf.  Joe h.  xi.  11, 14. 

4  Ver.  82. — [The  Vat.  Sept,  omits  ver.  82,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity  from  its  being  an  exact  repetition 
of  ver.  16.  For  the  reasons  of  its  insertion  see  Exeg.  Com. 

1  Ver.  4 — [The  Alex.  Sept,  adds  “  In  the  twentieth  year  of  king  Asa**— an  impossible  date.  Cf,  rv.  88*— F.  Gu] 
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EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vera.  25-26.  In  the  second  year  of  Asa. 

We  see  clearly  from  this  verse,  compared  with  the 
time  given^  in  vers.  28  and  33,  as  in  all  the  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  length  of  reigns,  that  years 
not  fully  complete  are  considered  as  whole  ones. 
“  For  if  Nadab  ascended  the  throne  in  the  second 
year  of  Asa’s  reign  (ver.  28),  and  Asa  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboani’s  (ver. 
9),  Jeroboam  could  not  have  reigned  quite  twenty- 
two  years,  but  only  twenty-one  and  some  months; 
and  if  Baasha  succeeded  to  Nadab  in  the  third 
year  of  Asa’s  reign  (vers.  28  and  33)  Nadab  could 
not  have  reigned  two  years  (ver.  25),  in  fact  not 
much  more  than  one  and  a  half  year  or  perhaps  a 
little  shorter  time  ”  (Keil). 

Vers.  27-31  Baasha  ...  of  the  house  of 
Iasaohar,  £  «.,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  he  can¬ 
not  therefore  have  been  the  son  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  as  Menzel  supposes,  for  he  was  an  Eph- 
raimite  of  Shiloh.  The  dty  of  Gfibbethon  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  of  the  levites  which  belonged  (£  e., 
the  cities)  to  this  tribe  (Josh,  xxl  23) ;  it  must 
have  been  on  the  borders  of  Philistia/  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  had  always  been  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Israelites  (Winer) ;  it  rather  appears 
that  the  Philistines,  afW  ttte  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  again  took  possession  of  it  as  an  im¬ 
portant  border  fortress;  whereupon  the  Israelites 
under  Nadab  and  Elah  (chap.  xvi.  15)  tried  to  re¬ 
cover  it.  As  Nadab  met  his  death  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  seems  that  Baasha’s  conspiracy  Was  of 
a  military  description,  and  that  the  latter  was 
an  army  chief  like  Zimri  (chap,  xvi  9).  Thenius 
supposes  that  Gibbethon  was  the  same  as  the 
modern  Muzeiri’ah,  or  Elmejdel  (Tower)  (cf  Robin¬ 
son,  PaL  IIL  p.  282).  How  the  conspiracy  arose 
is  not  stated ;  perhaps  Nadab  was  still  very  young, 
and  not  a  match  for  Baasha,  who  was  very  enter¬ 
prising.  It  seem 8  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
exterminating  the  male  relatives  of  Jeroboam,  but 
murdered  the  whole  of  his  race.  The  2213  ver. 

29,  does  not,  of  course,  mean :  as  the  Lord  had 
promised  him,  but:  so  that  the  word  of  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  For  vers.  29,  30  see  above  on  chap, 
xiv.  10  sq. 

Vers.  32-34.  And  there  was  war  ...  all 
their  days.  Ver.  32  is  a  literal  repetition  of  ver.  16, 
and  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  context  here, 
for  even  if  we  were  to  read  Nadab  instead  of  Baa¬ 
sha  (Kwald),  this  does  not  agree  with  “  all  their 
days,”  for  Nadab  did  not  reign  much  longer  than 
a  year,  and  had  war  with  the  Philistines  during 
that  time.  Nadab,  too,  should  be  named  first;  be¬ 
tween  Nadab  and  Asa;  and  finally  Asa,  whose 
year  of  accession  coincided  with  the  short  period 
of  Nadab’s  reign,  had,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiii. 
23,  no  war  at  that  time.  Thenius  thinks  that  the 
repetition  of  ver.  16  arose  through  a  mistake  of 
the  copyist,  but  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for 
this  easy  but  at  the  same  time  violent  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Keil’s  view  is  better.  He  finds 
(1845)  the  reason  of  the  repetition  in  the  exoerp- 
tive  character  of  these  books,  and  in  the  manner 
of  theocratic  historical  writing,  namely,  in  the 
want  of  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 


historical  matter.  Ver.  16  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  ver.  32  from 
that  of  the  kings  of  Israel  In  the  first  instance 
the  remark  is  given  beforehand,  because  there 
was  something  special  to  be  said  about  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Asa  and  Baasha ;  here,  though  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  suitable  after  vers.  33  and  34,  it  is 
not  put  in  on  account  of  Asa,  but  •  on  account  of 
Baasha,  and  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression 
for  the  conditions  of  the  State  uhder  the  different 
reigns.  For  Tirzah  see  chap.  xiv.  17. 

Chap.  xvi.  1-6.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came. 
The  chapter  is  not  here  divided  according  to 
the  accession  of  the  king,  but  according  to  the 
prophetic  sentence  which  proclaimed  ruin  to 
the  whole  reigning  dynasty,  and  therefore  was 
the  beginning  of  all  the  subsequent  period. 
The  prophet  Jehu  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xix.  2 
sq.  as  well  as  in  vers.  1,  7,  12 ;  in  the  above  pas¬ 
sage  he  blames  the  conduct  of  the  Judah-king 
Jehoshaphat,  the  successor  of  Aaa ;  and  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  34  he  is  named  as  the  author  of  the 
44  acts  of  Jehoshaphat  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of 
Israel”  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  father  Ilanani 
was  the  same  as  he  who  was  thrown  into  prison 
because  of  his  censure  of  king  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
7,  10).  According  to  this,  he  must  have  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  either  pronounced 
his  sentence  there  (vers.  2  and  7),  or  have  gone 
over,  for  the  purpose,  into  the  northern  kingdom. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  he  pronounced  the 
threatening  to  Baasha  personally  and  directly. 
For  out  of  the  dust  (ver.  2)  chap.  xiv.  7  gives  “from 
among  the  people,”  from  which  14  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that  Baasha  had  raised  himself  from  a  very 
low  position  to  be  a  commander  of  the  army  and 
finally  king”  (Thenius).  What  Baasha  did,  of 
himself  and  by  crime,  the  prophet  ascribes  in  so 
far  to  “Jehovah,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
executed  his  plans  had  they  been  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  The  entire  senterce  is 
evidently  modelled  after  that  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah  against*Jeroboam  (chap.  xiv.  7-11)  (see  Hist 
and  Eth.  there,  1).  Ver.  6  says  that  Baasha  died 
a  natural  death,  but  Zimri  (ver.  1 2)  exterminated  all 
44  his  posterity”  (c/.  ,  ver.  3).  For  rnttll »  see 

i  “  T  : 

on  chap.  xv.  23. 

Ver.  7.  0am#  the  word,  Ac.  The  DJI  is 

not  equal  to  and  also,  or  yes  (De  Wette),  neither 
does  it  mean  that  Jehu  himself  bore  the  mes¬ 
sage,  but  rather  44  any  former  thought  or  excuse 
that  might  be  brought  forward  was  strongly  re¬ 
jected  ”  (Ewald,  Lehrbuch  §  354).  The  whole  of 
‘ver.  7  is  not,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  a  new  and  fur¬ 
ther  prophecy,  but  a  supplementary  remark  to 
the  prediction  ver.  2,  which  might  be  misinter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  Baasha  had  a  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  murder  Nadab  and  his  race.  No !  the 
word,  ver.  2,  spoken  by  Jehu  was  called  forth  by 
the  fact  that  Baasha  had  of  his  own  accord  de¬ 
stroyed  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  yet 
himself  had  adhered  to  Jeroboam’s  sin.  This 
very  word  44  clearly  shows  that  the  extermination 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was  not  done  by  di¬ 
vine  commission,  but  from  selfish  motives.”  For 
D'JDH  ,  Bee  above  on  chap.  xiv.  15.  11  The  work  of 

his  hands  ”  denotes,  according  to  Deut.  hr.  28,  Dii 
factitU ,  whether  images  of  Jehovah  (calves)  or 
idols. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  have  much  less  concerning  the  two  Is - 
raelitish  kings  Nadab  and  Baasha  and  the  acts  of 
their  reigns  than  of  the  two  Judah-kings  Abijah  and 
Asa.  The  narrative  merely  says  of  Nadab  that 
he  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father  Jeroboam ; 
«.  e.,  that  he  retained  unlawful  institutions,  and 
after  a  reign  of  scarcely  two  years  was  murdered 
in  a  conspiracy,  hy  Baasha.  But  of  the  reign  of 
.Baasha,  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  our  only 
narrative  says  that  he  destroyed  all  the  whole  house 
of  Jeroboam  after  he  (Baasha)  became  king,  as  was 
threatened  to  Jeroboam  by  the  prophet  Ahijah 
(chap.  xiv.  7  sq.) ;  that  he  also  persisted  in  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  had  the  same  fate  as  the 
latter  announced  to  him  by  the  prophet  Jehu. 
We  can  see  plainly  from  this  what  the  principle 
which  guided  our  author  in  his  historical  writing 
was.  He  does  not  care  to  give  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  all  Ahe  facts  and  events  of  the  reign 
of  each  king, — for  these  he  refers  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  lay  before  him, — but  the  thing  rather 
■which  concerned  him  most  of  all,  was  the  position 
each  king  took  with  regard  to  the  Israelitish  fun¬ 
damental  law,  £.  e.,  the  covenant,  which  was  the 
soul  of  the  entire  Old-Testament  theocracy ; 
and  how  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  this 
law  itself,  or  of  the  prophets  charged  with  its 
announcements,  and  who  spoke  as  the  servants 
and  ambassadors  of  Jehovah,  became  fulfilled  (see 
Introd.  §  5).  The  heavy  judgment  which  over¬ 
took  the  house  of  him  who  first  openly  broke  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  entire  people,  and  made 
the  image-worship  (so  strictly  forbidden  in  that 
law)  the  religion  of  the  State  and  people;  that 
heavy  judgment,  we  say,  was  a  practical  historical 
prediction  for  every  royal  house  which  persisted  in 
“  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.’*  No  less  than  nine  dynas¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  whom  this  was 
the  case,  perished  in  like  manner  with  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  until  at  last  the  kingdom  itself  was 
destroyed,  whilst  the  dynasty  of  David  continued 
uninterruptedly  in  Judah. 

2.  The  little  that  is  told  of  Baasha  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  an  ambitious,  rough,  and  violent, 
indeed  even  a  blood-thirsty  man.  He  did  not 
conspire  against  his  lord  and  king,  and  usurp  the 
throne,  in  order  to  bring  the  fundamental  law  of 
Israel  into  force  again,  and  to  make  an  end  to  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  for  he  himself  adhered  firmly  to  it 
fell  his  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  threat¬ 
enings  of  the  prophets.  He  only  cared  for  domi¬ 
nion  thereof,  and  for  this  he  esteemed  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  as  necessary  as  the  latter  himself  had* 
done ;  in  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  rough 
soldier  who  cared  little  or  nothing  about  religion. 
We  see  from  his  enterprise  at  Ramah  (chap.  xv. 
17),  which  he  wished  to  fortify  “to  reduce  Judah 
utterly,  through  complete  obstruction  of  trade*’ 
(Ewald),  that  he  hated  Judah  and  wished  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  and  therefore  to  reign  over  it  also.  He 
was  the  first  king-murderer  in  Israel,  and  led  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  this  crime,  which  was  afterwards 
so  often  imitated.  He  was  the  first,  too,  who  ex¬ 
terminated  an  entire  royal  house  with  violence, 
and  not  only  killed  the  males,  but  “  every  one 
that  had  breath,”  an  unheard,  of  cruelty,  even  in 
throne-usurpations  in  the  ancient  East.'  Menzel 
(s.  171),  who  wrongly  takes  him  to  have  been  the 
son  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  (see  above  on  ver.  27), 


intimates  that  he  was  therefore  under  prophetical 
influence,  and  then  says  that  he  “disappointed 
the  hopes  which  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  had 
placed  in  him.”  This,  however,  is  pure  fancy.  The. 
conspiracy  of  Baasha  was  completely  a  military 
insurrection,  as  ver.  27  indubitably  proves,  whilo 
there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  he  was  influen¬ 
ced  by  the  prophets.  He  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Nadab’s  army,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  history  that  he  was  “  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  valor  ”  and  a  “  skilful  warrior,”  as  Ewald 
calls  him  (IIL  s.  446  sq.) ;  the  general  term,  too, 
used  in  chap,  xvi  5  is  no  proof.  There  is  still 
less  ground  for  the  further  supposition,  that  be¬ 
sides  the  growing  discontent  of  the  prophets,  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  Jeroboam  had  not  been 
able  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  other 
enemies,  was  evidently  Hie  chief  root  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  against  it;  that  Baasha  thought  he  could  per¬ 
form  more,  and  in  this  hope  he  seized  the  throne. 
The  text  does  not  say  the  least  word  of  all  this. 
For  the  sentence  announced  to  Baasha  by  the 
prophet  Jehu,  see  above,  Hist  and  Kth.  on  chap, 
xiv.  1-20  (4). 

HOIOLRTIGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  25-31.  The  ruin  of  the  house  of  Jero¬ 
boam  proclaims  these  two  great  truths :  sin  is  the 
destruction  of  a  people  (Prov.  xiv.  34),  and:  He 
who  heareth  not  my  word,  of  him  will  I  require 
it  (Deut  xviii.  19).  God  does  not  punish  the  inno¬ 
cent  children  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  but  those 
who,  despising  the  divine  patience  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing  shown  to  their  fathers,  perpetuate,  without 
any  shame,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  (Exod  xx.  5,  6). 
A  given  example  of  evil  is  rarely  without  imita¬ 
tion  ;  as  Jeroboam  rebelled  {(gainst  the  house  of 
David,  so  did  Baasha  against  the  house  of  Jero¬ 
boam.  Desire  for  rule  and  envy  beget  first  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  with  the  condition  in  life  ordained  by 
God,  lead  then  to  breach  oP  faith,  and  end  at  last 
with  murder  and  homicide. — Ver.  29.  Conspira¬ 
tors  and  rebels  profess  to  overthrow  tyranny  and 
to  throw  off  its  yoke ;  but  when  they  attain  power 
and  sovereignty  they  are  themselves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  cruel  tyrants. — Ver.  34.  Calw.  B. :  Baasha 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Jeroboam  just  as  if  Jero¬ 
boam  had  been  good  and  upright  And  yet  Baasha 
himself  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
punish  Jeroboam  on  account  of  his  sins.  What 
folly  1  When  Jeroboam’s  son,  Nadab,  did  as  his 
father,  we  can  explain  it  by  paternal  influence ; — 
but  that  Baasha  should  have  pursued  the  same 
course  is  a  proof  of  monstrous  blindness.  The 
world  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
purposes;  vain  conduct  after  the  way  of  those 
who  lived  before,  is  always  inherited  (1  Pet 
L  18). — Chap  xvi  1.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
in  the  mouth  of  a  true  Servant  of  God  is,  for 
the  pious,  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-oomb* 
(Ps.  xix.  1 1),  fbr  the  wicked  and  impious  it  is  a 
consuming  fire,  and  like  the  hammer  which  break- 
eth  the  rock  in  pieces  (Jer.  xxiil  29). — Vers.  2—4. 
Osiander:  The  sins  of  the  common  people  which 
they  have  learned  from  their  princes,  as  well  also 
as  those  which  these  do  not  restrain  when  they 
can,  are  charged  to  them.  Those  who  are  lifted 
up  out  of  the  dust  are  often  the  proudest  and  most 
arrogant  because  they  think  they  must  thank-only 
themselves  for  their  exalted  position,  and  they 
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forget  what  is  written  in  1  Sam.  it  7  eq.  For 
Baaslia,  also,  the  hour  struck  when  it  was  said, 
Behold,  oh!  most  proud,  Ac.  (Jer.  L  31).  The 
throne  which  has  been  obtained  by  lying,  deceit, 
and  falsehood  and  bloodshed  has  no  stability. 
The  judgment  of  God,  though  delayed  for  a  time, 


will  not  always  tarry  (Ps.  v.-  6,  7).  Robbers  and 
murderers  are  not  always  in  caves  and  the  hidden 
recesses  of  forests,  sometimes  they  are  seated  upon 
thrones ;  but  the  Lord  will  “  sweep  them  away,’' 
and  their  end  will  be  with  horror:  before  His  tri¬ 
bunal  no  people,  no  crown  is  a  protection. 


B. — The  reign $  of  Elah,  Zimri ,  Omri,  and  Ahab 
Chap.  XVL  8-34 

8  In  the  twenty  and  sixth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah1  began  Elah  the  son  of 

9  Baasha  to  reign  over  Israel  m  Tirzah,  two  years.  And  his  servant  Zimri',  cap¬ 
tain  of  half  his  chariots,  conspired  against  him,  as  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drinking 

10  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house  in  Tirzah.  And  Zimri 
went  in  and  smote  him,  and  killed  him,  in  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa 

11  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  began 
to  reign,  as  soon  as  he  sat  on  his  throne,  that  he  slew  all  the  nouse  of  Baasha :  he 
left  him  not  one  that  pisseth  against  a  wall,  neither  of  his  kinsfolks,*  nor  of  his 

12  friends.*  Thus  did  Zimri  destroy  all  the  house  of  Baasha,  according  to  the  word 

13  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake  against  Baasha  by  Jehu  the  prophet, 
for  all  the  sins  of  Baasha,  and  the  sins  of  Elah  his  son,  by  which  they  sinned,  and 
by  which  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  in  provoking  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel 

14  to  anger  with  their  vanities.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Elah,  and  all  that  he 
did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

15  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah4  did  Zimri  reign  seven 
days  in  Tirzah.  And  the  people  were  encamped  against  Gibbethon,  which  be - 

16  longed  to  the  Philistines.  And  the  people  that  were  encamped  heard  say,  Zimri 
hath  conspired,  and  hath  also  slain  the  king :  wherefore  all  Israel  made  Omri, 

17  the  captain  of  the  host,  king  over  Israel  that  day  in  the  camp.  And  Omri  went 

18  up  from  Gibbethon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  and  they  besieged  Tirzah.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the 
palace  [citadel]  of  the  king’s  house,  and  burnt  the  king’s  house  over  him  with 

19  fire,  and  died,*  for  his  sins  which  he  sinned  in  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  in  walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he 

20  did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Zimri,  and  his  treason 
[conspiracy]  that  he  wrought,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles 

21  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  Then  were  the  people  of  Israel  divided  into  two  parts : 
half  of  the  people  followed  Tibni  the  son  or  Ginath,  to  make  him  king ;  and  half 

$2  followed  Omri.  But  the  people  that  followed  Omri  prevailed  against  the  people 
that  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath  :  so  Tibni  died,*  and  Omri  reigned. 

23  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 

24  Israel,  twelve  years :  six  years  reigned  he  in  Tirzah.  And  he  bought  the  hill 
Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill, 

25  Samaria.  But  Omn  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  did  worse 

26  than  all  that  were  before  him.  For  he  walked  in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  and  in  his  sin  [sins]  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke 

27  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Wael  to  anger  with  their  vanities.  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Omri  which  he  did,  and  his  might*  that  he  shewed,  are  they  not 

28  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  So  Omri  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria :  ana  Ahab  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.* 

29  And  in  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Ahab  the 
son  of  Omri  to  reign  over  Israel :  and  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  reigned  over  Israel 
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30  in  Samaria  twenty  and  two  years.  And  Abab  the  son  of  Omri  did  evil  in  the 

31  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  above  all  that  were  before  him.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidoni- 

32  ans,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar 

33  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab  made 
a  grove ;  and  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  to 
anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him.  In  nis  days  did  Hiei 

34  the  Beth-elite  build  Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his 
first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]'  which  be  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  8.— [The  Vat  Sept  omita  the  preceding  comparative  date. 

*  Ver.  11.— [The  Vat  Sept  omita  the  latter  half  of  ver.  11  and  the  first  of  ver.  IS. 

*  Ver.  11— =  hiA  kinsman  who  might  avenge  his  death.  The  fall  force  of  the  word  as  the  avenger  of 

T  “S  I  * 

blood  can  hanllv  be  conveyed  by  any  single  English  word. 

«  Ver.  15.— [The  Vat  Sept  here  again  omita  the  comparative  date. 

*  Ver.  1&— [The  division  of  verses  breaks  the  connection,  and  obscures  the  dependence  of  ver.  19  upon  the  word 
“died." 

*  Ver.  22.— [The  Sept  adds,  “  and  Joram  bis  brother  at  that  time." 

7  Ver  27.— [Many  MSS.  and  editions,  followed  by  the  Sept  and  the  8yrn  insert  before  =  tt  hit  might 

and  all  that  ho  did,*1  thus  assimilating  the  expression  to  that  used  in  regard  to  some  other  kings,  qf.  ver.  14;  xv.  7, 28, 
81,  Ac^  although  the  expression  of  this  text  is  also  used  elsewhere. 

8  Ver.  28.— [The  Vat.  Sept  here  inserts  (with  some  chronologtoal  variations)  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Jehoehaph&t 
from  chap.  xxli.  41-50.  luntn  repeating  that  account  (without  those  variations)  in  its  proper  plaoe.  The  insertion  wan 
evidently  made  to  avoid  the  chronological  difficulty  between  versea  28  and  29,  for  the  explanation  of  which  aee  the  Exec. 
Com.  Accordingly  in  ver.  29  instead  of  the  88th  year  of  Ana  the  Vat.  Sept,  has 44  in  the  second  year  of  Jchoahaphat> 
The  Alex.  Sept  follows  the  Hebrew.— F.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vera.  8-14.  Began  Blah  to  reign,  Ac.  For 
Tirzah  see  on  chap.  xiv.  17.  As  Elah  commenced 
his  reign  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  and 
according  to  ver.  10  was  killed  in  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  two  years  he  was  king  could  not  have 
been  full  ones. .  221  is  now  generally  translated 

V  V 

riding;  but  a  comparison  with  chap.  ix.  19 ;  x.  26 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  chariot. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  chariot-cities 
which  Solomon  built  (see  on  the  place)  were  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  perhaps  “the  half”  of  all 
the  chariots  were  at  the  capital,  and  Zimri  was 
placed  over  them.  According  to  Josephus 
(AnUq.  viii.  12,  4),  Zimri  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  army  and  its  chief  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon  (see  above  on  chap.  xv. 
27).  The  house  steward  Arza,  who  had  arranged 
a  drinking  bout,  was  no  doubt  the  principal 
person  in  the  conspiracy  which  Zimri  set  on  foot. 
Of.  chap.  xiv.  10  with  ver.  11.  Zimri  acted,  as 
Grotius  remarks,  according  to  the  tyrannical  prin¬ 
ciples  v^Trtof,  irarepa  terdvac  vlovf  KariXiire.  But 
he  went  farther  than  Baasha,  inasmuch  as  he  not 
only  killed  the  relatives  of  the  king,  but  also  his 
friends,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  any  pos¬ 
sible  blood-revenge ;  all  this  took  place  in  a  few 
days,  for  his  whole  reign  was  only  seven  days. 
For  vers.  12  and  13  cf.  ver.  3,  and  above  on  chap, 
xiv.  15, 16.  *.  vanitates,  anything  which 

is  called  God,  yet  is  not  God,  and  which  is  conse¬ 
quently  vain  and  empty  {cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  21).  The 
word  here  does  not  refer  to  idols,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  but  to  images  of  Jehovah,  which,  however, 
are,  like  die  former,  empty  and  vain. 


Vera.  15-20.  Bid  Zimri  reign  seven  days, 

Ac.  The  distance  of  Tirzah  from  Gibbethon  re¬ 
quires  us  to  suppose  that  the  seven  days  apply  to 
the  time  during  which  Zimri  was  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  throne,  i.  a,  until  the  day  when 
the  army  in  Gibbethon  made  their  chief,  Omri, 
king,  who  then  first  went  to  Tirzah  and  besieged 
it.  Zimri’s  death  followed  when  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  town  against  the  besiegers. 
The  “  people  ”  and  “  all  Israel  ”  mean  here  all 
those  who  were  armed,  C  the  men  of  war. 
JTO*1K ,  from  the  root  Q1K  to  he  high,  is  the  part 

that  was  highest,  that  is  “  the  ihrtress  of  the  royal 
palace,  the  securest  and  inmost  place,  the  citadel,  as 
it  were ;  for  the  royal  palaoe  contained  a  great 
number  of  buildings  ”  (Gesenius,  cf.  2  Kings  xv. 
25).  Zimri  set  fire  to  this  last  place  of  refrige,  and 
through  it  to  the  entire  palace,  in  order  not  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  to  prevent 
the  palace  and  all  it  contained  from  passing  into 
their  possession.  Similar  instances  are  to  he 
found  in  Justin,  hist  i.  3 ;  Liv.  xxL  14:  Fior.  ii.  18. 
Kwald’s  rendering  of  floiN  is  quite  arbitrary;  he 

gives  the  “women’s  chamber,” the  harem;  and 
supposes  that  Zimri  went  there,  for  the  “  effemi¬ 
nate  man  had  only  suffered  the  queen  and  other 
women  of  the  palace  to  live,  as  they  readily  lent 
themselves  to  the  murder  of  their  lord;  and  the 
queen  mother  seems  to  have  offered  him  her 
favor.”  However,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  all 
this  either  in  the  text  or  anywhere  else.  Besides, 
the  deed  recorded  iu  ver.  18  rather  displays  cour¬ 
age  and  contempt  of  death  than  effeminacy.  The 
Syriac  has:  and  they,  the  besiegers,  fired  his 
royal  house  over  his  head ;  and  Kimchi  translates: 
and  he,  that  is  Omri,  set  fire,  Ac. ;  both  are  de- 
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eidedly  wrong.  In  consideration  of  Zimxl’s 
abort  reign  of  seven  days,  we  must  conclude  from 
ver.  19  that  he  had  formerly  shown  much  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  calf- worship  of  Jeroboam,  and  mat, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  he  had  no  intention 
of  removing  it. 

Vers.  21-22.  Then  the  people  of  Israel  dip 
Tided.  Ver.  21  sq.  It  is  generally  thought  that  two 
parties  had  arisen  within  the  army,  each  of  which 
wished  to  make  their  leader  king,  and  that  they 
fought  for  some  time  until  the  weaker  party  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  their  leader  Tibni  fell  in  battle./  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ewald,  Tibni  was  assisted  in  the  war 
by  his  brother  Joram,  and  both  fell  in  the  one 
battle.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  “  people  of 
Israel,”  ver.  21,  means  the  same  as  “  the  people 
that  were  encamped,”  ver.  18,  i.  a,  only  the  army. 
The  latter  had  not  divided,  for  according  to  ver.  16 
Omri  was  made  king  by  “  all  ”  the  army :  it  is  only 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  host, 
but  neither  this  nor  anything  similar  is  said  of 
Tibni.  We  have  therefore  more  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  after  the  death  of  Zimri  a  faction  arose, 
which  did  not  acknowledge  the  soldier-king  Omri, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  army  alone,  and  which 
faction  set  up  Tibni  in  opposition.  The  Sept  onlv 
makes  mention  of  a  brother  of  Tibni  (/cal  avrl- 
Save  Oa(3vl  koX  ’I opap  6  adeTufa  axrrov  iv  to  /caipqt 
kfhvX  and  Josephus  also  (Ant  viil  12,  16),  only 
says,  Tibni  was  killed  by  Omri’s  faction,  but  not 
that  the  two  brothers  fell  in  the  same  battle. 

Vers.  23-28.  Began  Omri  to  reign  over  Is¬ 
rael,  twelve  years.  Ver.  23.  According  to  ver. 
15  the  elevation  and  death  of  Zimri  occurred  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  king 
of  Judah  (929);  according  to  ver.  29,  Ahab,  the 
successor  of  Omri,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Asa  (918);  therefore  the  twelve 
years  of  Omri’s  reign  could  not  have  been  twelve 
full  years.  And  furthermore,  if  Omri  became  king 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  according  to  ver.  23 
(925),  and  yet  died  in  the  38th  year  of  Asa,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  29  (918),  that  is,  in  from  seven  to  eight 
years,  it  is  plain  that  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign 
are  reckoned  from  the  year  in  which  he  was  made 
king  by  the  host  (929),  but  did  not  at  the  same  time 
attain  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  part  of  the  people 
wished  Tibni  to  be  king.  He  became  sole  sove¬ 
reign  only  in  the  year  926,  so  that  the  struggle 
with  Tibni’s  faction  must  have  lasted  four  years. 
The  six  years  during  which  Omri  resided  at  Tirzah 
were  the  first  half  of  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign ; 
during  the  latter  six  years  he  lived  in  Samaria,  a 
«ty  which  he  had  newly  built  (ver.  24).  In  order 
to  explain  some  chronological  difficulties  that  oc¬ 
cur  later,  with  regard  to  the  kings  Jehoram  and 
Jehoshaphat,  Ewald  (III.  s.  432)  refuses  to  reckon 
the  four  years  before  Tibni’s  death  in  the  twelve 
yean  of  Omri’s  reign,  and  as  Asa  reigned  four 
years  as  a  contemporary  of  Ahab,  the  successor  of 
Omri  (chap,  xxil  41),  Asa  could  not  have  reigned 
forty-one  years  (chap.  xv.  10)  but  forty-seven,  for 
the  years  mentioned  in  chap.  xvi.  15  amount  to 
that;  27+4+12-1-4.  “  But  according  to  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  the  numbers  here  and  in  ver.  29,  also  in 
chap.  xv.  10,  which  are  perfectly  correct,  should  be 
altered  ”  (Thenius),  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  doing  so.  The  name  "to#  (ver.  24),  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  same  as  and  (1  Ohron.  vil  32- 
84),  we  cannot,  therefore,  pronounoe  the  derivation 


of  the  name  of  the  city  to  be 41  wrong,”  because  the 
owner  must  otherwise  have  been  called  (Peter- 

mann).  The  mountain  of  Shemer  is  not  far  to  the  east 
of  Tireah,  and  it  lies  north-east  of  Shechem.  The 
palace  at  Tirzah,  which  was  destroyed  under  Zimri, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  Omri  ap¬ 
pears,  as  soon  as  he  became  king,  to  have  taken 
the  resolution  of  building  a  new  capital  and  royal 
city,  for  which  that  mountain  was  peculiarly 
adapted.  It  was  a  “beautiftil  round  mountain, 
covered  with  splendid  trees,  and  lying  in  a  valley 
or  basin  enclosed  with  mountains ;  ”  it  commanded 
“  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  fruitful  valley  and  the 
heights  and  villages  surrounding  it  ”  (Knobs!  on 
Isa.,  xxviii.  1-4;  Robinson,  Palest  III.  1,  p.  603 
aq.).  Samaria,  therefore,  continued  to  be  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom  until  its  destruction.  The  two 
talents  of  silver ,  for  which  Omri  bought  the  hill,  are 
reckoned  at  5,200  Thr.  by  Keil,  and  at  4,000  Thr. 
by  Thenius  T$3,900  and  $3,000  respectively].  We 
may  infer  from  Mic.  vi.  16,  where  Judah  is  re¬ 
proached  with  keeping  11  the  statutes  of  Omri  and 
all  the  works  of  file  house  of  Ahab,”  that  Omri 
went  further  in  regard  to  the  worship  than  the  for¬ 
mer  kings  of  Israel  (ver.  25).  We  have  no  more 
exact  information,  but  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  state  of  things 
under  his  successor  Ahab.  That  Omri  was  a  vali¬ 
ant  warrior  appears  from  the  word  in"]733  (ver. 

27),  which  is  used  respecting  Asa  and  Baasha,  Ekh 
and  Zimri,  but  not  of  Nadab. 

Vers.  29-33.  Ahab. . .  .to  reign  over  Israel. 
Vers.  29  to  34  describe  the  government  of  Ahab 
generally ;  from  chaps,  xvii.  to  xxii.  follow  noti¬ 
ces  of  separate  events  that  occurred  in  this  time, 
and  then  in  chap.  xxii.  39, 40,  comes  the  usual  con¬ 
cluding  formula,  the  rest  of  the  acts,  Ac.  Our  section, 
therefore,  forms  a  general  introduction,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  superscription  to  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars;  it  is  also  designed  to  place  the  reader 
beforehand  upon  the  stand-point  from  which  all 
that  is  coming  must  be  viewed  and  judged.  Omri 
had  departed  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  fundamental  law,  but  Ahab  went  still 
farther  than  his  father  (ver.  30  is  therefore  no 
mere  repetition  of  ver.  25).  He  was  not  contented 
with  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  but  he  formally  intro¬ 
duced  the  servioe  of  Baal  into  his  kingdom,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  and  he 
even  built  a  temple  to  Baal  in  the  royal  city  and 
capital  Samaria.  Ethbaal  is  no  doubt  the  E id6/3a~ 
Xoc  (who  was  mentioned  by  Menander  in  Josephus 
c.  Apian.  I.  18),  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  about  fifty  years  after  Hiram’s 
death,  and  oould,  .therefore,  have  very  well  been 
the  father-in-law  of  Ahab ;  he  was  prieBt  of  As- 
tarte  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  king  Pheles. 
What  is  related  of  Jezebel  afterwards  coincides 
perfectly  with  what  we  should  expect  from  the 

daughter  of  such  a  father,  is  the  known 

chief  male  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  “the  sun- 
god,  which  was  regarded  as  the  primary  preserver 
and  principle  of  physical  life,  and  of  the  genera¬ 
tive,  reproductive  power  in  nature,  which  flowed 
from  Ids  being”  (Movers,  Ret  <L  Phon.  s.  184). 
According  to  2  Kings  iii.  2 ;  x.  27  the  image  of 
Baal  which  Ahab  had  made,  was  i"QYD  *  a,  a 

monument,  a  monumental  pillar  (see  on  chap.  xir. 
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23).  In  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
(=Baal),  at  Tyre,  there  stood  two  pillars,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  emerald  (Herodot.  IL  44,  see 
above).  Besides  the  male  divinity  there  was  also 
the  ,  the  female  deity  a  (Wooden)  image 

t  r 

of  Astarte  (see  above  7).  From  the  great  number 
of  the  priests  who  were  employed  in  the  worship 
of  Baal  which  Ahab  introduced  (chap,  xviii.  19), 
it  appears  that  it  was  very  extensive  and  magnifi¬ 
cent.  More  particulars  regarding  the  temple  of 
Baal  are  given  in  2  Kings  x.  25-27.  That  Ahab 
built  besides  “  another  splendid  building  of  the 
same  kind,  which  served  as  a  sacred  grove  for  As¬ 
tarte,  and  which  was  probably  close  to  his  favorite 
palace  at  Jezreel  ”  (Ewald  III.  &  457),  is  a  pure 
invention,  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  in 
the  text 

Ver.  34.  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethel- 
it#  build  Jerioho.  Ver.  34.  The  city  of  Jericho, 
which  was  very  strong  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  the  promised  land,  was  destroyed  alter  being 
taken,  and  Joshua  pronounced  these  words  over 
it:  “  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord  that  rais- 
eth  up  and  buildeth  Jericho;  he  shall  lay  the  foun-  J 
dation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  young¬ 
est  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it  ”  (Josh,  vi. 
1,  2,4  26).  ‘This  does  not  mean  that  no  one 
should  live  there  again,  but  he  who  endeavors  to 
make  it  again  what  it  was,  £  e.,  a  fortress,  shall  be 
severely  punished.  Jericho  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  in  Ahab’s 
time  it  certainly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Isra¬ 
el  (Josh,  xviii.  21 ;  2  Kings  it  5,  18).  At  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Ahab,  Hiel  of  Bethel  (the  chief  seat  of  the 

calf- worship)  now  built,  £  «.  fortified  (n^  as  in  j 

chaps,  xi.  27 ;  xil  26),  Jericho  again;  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim,  or  was 
designed  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  near.  Whether  this  was  done  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  Joshua’s  prediction,  as  older  commenta¬ 
tors  think,  or  in  ignorance  of  it,  is  uncertain ;  at 
any  rate  JoBhua’s  word  was  fullflled.  M  We*  can¬ 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  related  in  this  verse, 
for  the  names  are  mentioned,  and  the  signification 
of  these  names  has  no  reference  to  the  event  ” 
(Thenius).  There  is  no  other  ground  for  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Joshua’s  utterance  was  a  vaticinium 
ex  evcnlu  than  the  rationalistic  presupposition  that 
#11  prophecies  are  Impossible.  The  supposition  of 
the  Rabbins  that  all  the  sons  of  Hiel,  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  were  destroyed  during  the 
building,  is  unsupported  by  the  text  However, 
the  question  remains  how  the  whole  of  the  infor- 1 
mation  contained  in  ver.  34  comes  to  be  inserted 
just  here.  As  it  follows  immediately  after  the 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Canaanitish 
idolatrous  worship  by  Ahab  (vers.  30-33),  our  au¬ 
thor  may  very  well  have  thought  of  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  latter.  The  fortress  of  Jerioho  was, 
in  Joshua’s  time,  the  gate  and  key  to  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan;  he  who  possessed  it  had  the 
entire  country  open  before  him  (Josh,  ii.  1,  24;  vi. 
1  sq.).  The  taking  of  this  town  was,  therefore,  of 
»the  greatest  importance;  it  was  achieved  by  a 
miraculous  act  of  Jehovah,  which  was  compared, 
on  that  account,  to  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  £  the  complete  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(Josh.  ii.  9  sq.).  With  it,  the  land  of  Canaan  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites;  with  the  walls 


of  Jericho  the  stronghold  of  Canaanitism  fell,  its 
destruction  was  begun,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
same  lay,  in  a  measure,  in  the  destruction  of  that 
city.  But  just  for  this  very  reason  it  should  never 
again  become  what  it  was  before  its  capture. 
Ahab,  however,  who  placed  the  country  again  in 
its  ante-Israelitish  condition  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canaanite  idol- worship,  caused  the  for¬ 
tress,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  almighty 
power  of  Jehovah,  to  be  restored.  As  he  denied 
the  God  qf  Israel  and  placed  the  Baal  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  His  stead,  so  he  also  denied  the  great 
saving  act  of  Jehovah  as  manifested  in  the  fall  and 
destruction  of  Jericho.  .He  showed  his  apostasy 
from  Jehovah  by  causing  the  walls  of  Jericho  to 
be  rebuilt.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  God  of 
Israel  would  not  suffer  contempt  of  Him  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  The  curse  of  Joshua  was  fulfilled  as  a 
warning  that  the  divine  threatenings  would  not 
remain  unfulfilled.  The  account  in  ver.  34,  thus 
understood,  is  so  well  connected  with  that  of  ver. 
32  that  it  forms  the  direct  transition  to  the  activi¬ 
ty  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (of  whom  the  following 
chapter  treats)  against  the  apostasy  of  Ahab. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  unspeakable  results  of  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  consequent  breach  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  taw  of  Israel,  appears  more  plainly  in  the  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  Ahab,  than 
in  those  of  the  three  previous  kings.  All  four  of 
these  kings  continued  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  be¬ 
cause  they  as  well  as  he  considered  it  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  separate  existence  of  their  kingdom 
and  to  the  support  of  their  power.  In  fact  each 
one  surpassed  the  other  until  the  image-worship 
reached  its  natural  goal  in  the  worship  of  idols 
(see  above),  which  the  last  of  them,  Ahab,  not  only 
permitted,  but  introduced  as  the  State-religion. 
With  Ahab,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  comes  to  a  conclusion  relatively, 
and  a  new  epoch  begins,  characterized  by  the 
appearing  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah  and  his 
struggle  with  idolatry  (chap.  xviL).  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  partition,  which  were  felt  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  were  felt,  in  like  manner,  in  that 
of  politics,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  insepa¬ 
rable  connection  of  the  Israelite  people  with  their 
religion.  The  monarchy  in  Israel  had  arisen  by 
means  of  rebellion  and  forcible  separation  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  thus  it  lacked  the  ground 
of  divine  law.  What  Jeroboam  conceived  he  was 
justified  in  doing,  every  other  one  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  do  also,  as  soon  as  he  had  followers  and 
power  enough ;  that  was  the  case  with  Baasha  and 
still  more  with  Zimri  and  Omri.  Thus  the  king¬ 
dom  became  the  football  of  human  ambition  and 
caprice,  so  that  one  insurrection  followed  another; 
and  in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  years,  seven  kings  reigned,  of  whom  four 
attained  the  throne  by  violence  and  even  murder. 
But  no  blessing  could  rest  on  such  a  kingdom. 
The  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  already 
more  inclined  to  nature-life,  and  therefore  more 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  Jeroboam’s  calf- 
worship,  must,  by  the  persistence  of  their  kings 
in  this  worship,  and  by  their  complete  separation 
from  Judah,  the  guardian  and  protector  of  The 
law,  and  with  it  of  the  spirited  life  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  Bunk  lower  and  lower.  A  people  can 
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indeed  endure  a  bad  ruler  without  themselves  de¬ 
generating;  but  a  whole  line  of  sovereigns,  of 
whom  each  obtained  the  throne  by  conspiracy, 
rebellion,  and  murder,  is  only  possible  where  the 
people  themselves  are  rough  and  barbarous.  What 
social  and  religious  degeneracy  is  presupposed, 
where  the  nation  accepted  all  the  abominations  of 
Ha  rulers,  and  where  an  Ahab  (finally)  met  no  op¬ 
position  in  instituting  the  shameful  and  indecent 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  as  the  State-religion  I 
How  fir  different  the  state  of  things. in  Judah  I 
For  though  the  religious  liberty  permitted  by  So¬ 
lomon  bore  evil  fruit,  yet  the  fundamental  law 
was  always  adhered  to  by  the  kings,  and  the  idol- 
worship  was  completely  destroyed  by  Asa,  who 
reigned  two  years  contemporaneously  with  Ahab. 
The  kingdom  was  firm ;  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
conspiracy  or  rebellion,  and  the  house  of  David 
retained  the  throne.  Although  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of 
Israel,  and  was  continually  in  danger  from  the 
latter ;  yet,  holding  fast  to  its  royal  house,  it  vic¬ 
toriously  repelled  all  attempts  to  subj  ugate  it.  Such 
was  the  blessing  which  rested  in  fidelity  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  His  law. 

2.  Of  the  two  kings,  Elah  and  Zimri,  we  learn 
nothing  besides  that  they  held  to  the  sin  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  except  how  they  died.  This  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  characterize  them.  We  see  that  Elah 
did  not  even  inherit  energy  and  courage  from  his 
father  Baasha,  but  was  a  coward  and  a  low-souled 
glutton;  because  when  the  whole  army  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  combat  with  the  Philistines  before  Gib- 
bethon,  he  not  only  remained  at  home,  but  drank 
and  caroused.  Zimri  was  still  worse;  ambition 
led  him  to  unfaithfulness  and  treason ;  he  not  only 
murdered  his  king  and  master,  but  the  king’s  whole 
house.  How  little  esteemed  and  respected  he  was, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  army,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  his  having  ascended  the  throne, 
immediately  made  another  king,  and  marched 
against  Zimri.  Then,  when  shut  in  and  sur¬ 
rounded,  he  set  fire  to  the  citadel  over  his  head 
and  gave  himself  to  the  flames — his  act  was  one  of 
despair  rather  than  of  heroism. 

3.  The  accounts  of  OmrCs  reign  are  limited  en¬ 
tirely  to  this :  that  he  built  the  city  of  Samaria 
after  the  taking  of  Tirzah,  and  that  he  walked  in  all 
the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  worse  than  all  who 
preceded  him.  It  is  not  said  in  what  respect  he 
was  worse,  but  it  certainly  implies  that  he  main¬ 
tained  the  anti-theocratic  institutions  of  Jeroboam 
with  great  zeal  and  decision.  It  appears  that  he 
stood  well  as  captain  of  the  army,  for  it  was  in  the 
camp  that  he  was  elected  to  the  throne.  Yet 
however  valiant  he  may  have  been  as  a  warrior,  in 
the  chief  thing,  i  &,  in  his  relation  to  Jehovah  and 
the  theocratic  fundamental  law,  he  stood  worse 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  furthest 
from  being  what  was  especially  required  of  a  the¬ 
ocratic  king,  that  is,  a  servant  of  Jehovah.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ewald  (III.  s.  452  sq.)}  whom  Eisenlohr 
(II.  s.  150)  again  follows,  Omri  was  u  a  ruler  as 
enterprising  as  he  was  prudent,”  and  “  very  wisely 
took  advantage  of  the  times  to  secure  greater  pros¬ 
perity  for  his  kingdom  and  security  to  his  own 
house.  This  camp-king  ruled  his  people  with  great 
power  and  decision,  no‘t  even  sparing  the  prophets 
when  they  opposed  his  designs.  But  without,  he 

sought . the  needful  peace  in  order  to 

strengthen  himself  in  his  internal  relations.  He 


concluded  peace  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  .  .  . 
Omri’s  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  trade,  commerce,”  Ac.  Every  one  that 
has  eyes  can  see  that  the  text  does  not  say  a  word 
of  all  this ;  it  gives  us  another  example  of  how 
history  is  made.  Omri  is  not  great  and  distin¬ 
guished  even  as  a  commander,  for  it  took  him  four 
years  to  conquer  the  already  weaker  faction  of 
Tibni,  and  according  to  chap.  xx.  34 ;  xxii.  3,  he 
waB,  as  Eisenlohr  himself  is  obliged  to  confess, 
“  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  (the  Syrian  king) 
Benhadad  on  very  humiliating  conditions.”  It  is 
not  credible  that  a  soldier-king  should  have  thought 
only  of  quiet  and  peace ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ahab  with  the  Sido- 
nian  Jezebel  that  his  chief  desires  were  for  the 
furtherance  of  trade  and  commerce,  for  Ahab  did 
not  marry  till  after  he  became  king,  that  is,  after 
the  death  of  Omri  (ver.  31).  It  is  just  as  arbitrary 
to  conclude  that  because  he  was  worse  than  they 
all,  the  prophets  must  have  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  designs,  and  that  he  “  punished 
their  interference  with  the  utmost  severity.”  Ahab 
is  the  first  of  these  kings  of  whom  we  have  a 
complete  picture,  which  is  given  in  the  following 
chapters. 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  8-34.  General  reflections  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings  in  the  following 
succession,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  Ahab.  (a)  At 
variance  as  they  were  with  each  other,  hating, 
destroying,  and  killing  each  other,  yet  they  all  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  oalf-worship,  regarding  it  as 
the  means  by  which  they  could  maintain  their  own 
kingdom  and  their  dominion  over  Judah.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  the  policy  of 
the  sovereign.  How  often  dees  it  happen  tliat  self¬ 
ish  profit,  power,  or  seeming  form  the  real  motive 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  (b)  One  exceeds  the  other 
in  revolt  against  the  living  God. — Calw.  B. :  In 
sin  and  departure  from  God  there  are  always 
gradual  advances,  just  as  in  godliness  and  well¬ 
doing — one  step  follows  another,  and  the  slavery 
of  sin  is  ever  increasing  (2  Tim.  iii.  13).  (c)  One 

successful  insurrection  seldom  stands  alone  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  is  ever  followed  by  a  fresh  one,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  passion,  which,  like  a  deadly  plague,  saps 
the  moral  and  religious  life  of  a  nation  to  its  foun¬ 
dations.  Hence  the  apostle's  meaning :  let  no  man, 
Ac.  (1  Tim.  ii.  1-8). 

Vers.  8-10.  King  Elah.  (a)  He  riots  and  ca¬ 
rouses  whilst  his  people  are  pouring  out  their  blood 
in  war.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  barbarousneas  and 
rudeness  amid  exterior  refinement,  when  the  great 
and  rich  lead  a  frivolous  and  luxurious  life,  whilst 
the  masses  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  are  famishing.  A  riotous  court  life  is 
the  usual  precursor  of  the  storm  which  shakes  or 
destroys  the  throne.  (5)  Death  overtakes  him  in 
drunkenness.  To  go  suddenly  and  unprepared 
from  time  into  eternity  is  a  heavy  fate ;  but  it  is 
stilt  more  fearful  to  leave  the  world  in  darkness. 
Therefore,  we  should  daily  pray:  Lord,  teach  us 
so  to,  Ac.  (Ps.  xc.  12)* — WCbt.  Summ.  :  The  nearer 
chastisement  comes  to  the  ungodly  the  more  se¬ 
cure  are  they.  When  they  say,  “  There  is  peace, 
there  is  no  danger,  ”  then  destruction  shall  over¬ 
take  them  suddenly,  and  they  shall  not  escape  from 
it  (1  Thess.  v.  3 ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  6).  Therefore:  be 
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sober,  Ac.  (1  Pet  v.  8).  It  is  fearful,  when  one 
can  say  nothing  more  of  a  man  than,  “  He  has 
despised  God  and  his  word,  served  his  belly,  and 
ended  his  life  with  a  revel.  Better  to  famish  and 
be  miserable  with  Lazarus,  and  then  to  be  borne 
by  angels  into  Abr&ham’s  bosom,  than  with  the 
rich  man  to  live  in  splendor  and  revelry,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  suffer  the  pains  of  hell. — Ver.  9. 
Drunken  revels  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
and  only  occur  where  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  ab¬ 
sent  The  drunkards  rank  with  those  (1  Cor.  vi. 
9,  10)  who  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  Lord  Christ  warns:  Take  heed  to  your¬ 
selves,  Ac.  (Lu.  xxl  34). 

Vers.  11-20.  Zinin,  King,  (a)  His  way  to  the 
throne :  Treachery,  cunning,  murder  He  shunned 
no  means  to  gain  his  end.  That  is  the  way  of  the 
ungodly;  but  without  their  knowledge  or  will 
they  are  compelled  to  be  scourges  and  whips  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  (Is.  x.  6).  (b)  His  end :  a 
speedy  and  fearful  one.  Only  seven  days  did  the 
dominion  which  he  so  coveted,  and  attained  through 
such  villany,  last.  Lightly  come,  lightly  go.  The 
ungodly  are  like  the  chaff,  Ac.  (Ps.  i.  4,  6).  He 
gave  himself  up  to  death,  in  flames  of  Are.  The 
ungodly  are  utterly  consumed,  Ac.  (Ps.  lxxiii.  19). 
As  he  had  lived,  so  he  died. — Ver.  18.  The  doom 
of  despair  is  the  end  of  a  life  given  over  to  sin, 
which  has  lost  sight  of  the  living  God,  and  can 
never  again  find  Him.  Frequently,  what  the  world 
regards  as  heroism  and  contempt  of  death  is  simply 
cowardice  and  crime  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Lord 
has  no  pleasure,  Ac.  (Ezek.  xviil  23).  It  requires 
more  courage  and  bravery  to  bear  the  merited 
punishment  of  one’s  sins  than  to  escape  from  it  by 
suicide. 

Vers.  21-28.  The  King  Omit  (a)  How  he 
became  king.  When  the  king  is  chosen  by  the 
people  instead  of  receiving  the  crown  from  the 
hand  of  God  by  right  of  inheritance,  which  is  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tactions  are  sure  to  arise,  which 


wage  bloody  conflicts,  and  waste  the  best  strength 
of  the  people,  until,  at  length,  the  stronger  party 
conquers  the  weaker  by  violence.*  The  curse  of 
party  spirit.  (6)  How  he  reigned.  He  built  Sa¬ 
maria,  making  it  the  strong  centre  of  the  king* 
dom,  but  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
ancfc 14  did  worse  ”  than  all  who  went  before  him. 
A  man  may  be  skilfbl  and  useful  to  himself  and 
others,  in  all  material  and  worldly  things,  whilst 
in  spiritual  and  divine  tilings  he  works  only  mis¬ 
chief  and  destruction.  What,  without  religion,  is 
so-called  civilization  T 

Vers.  29-34.  The  King  Ahab.  fa)  His  union 
with  Jezebel — a  marriage  contracted  not  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  God’s  holy  will,  but  merely  upon  worldly 
grounds  and  political  considerations,  and  was 
therefore  the  source  of  great  mischief  to  himself 
and  to  his  people,  (b)  The  uplifting  of  idolatry 
over  the  religion  of  the  oountry.  The  calf-worship 
was  merged  in  the  Baal  worship.  The  greatest 
tyranny  is  the  tyranny  over  conscience,  which 
pretends  to  rule  also  over  belief.  The  worst  rale 
is  that  which,  instead  of  demanding  recognition  of 
the  truth,  substitutes  lies  and  errors,  and  exer¬ 
cises  its  power  in  aid  of  unbelief  and  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  (e)  The  rebuilding  of  Jericho.  By  means  of 
“faith”  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  (Heb.  xl  30). 
Idolatry  will  build  them  up  again,  but  the  curse 
rests  upon  them.  He  who  builds  up  what  the 
Lord  has  destroyed,  falls  under  his  judgment.  2 
Chron.  xiii.  12:  Fight  ye  not,  Ac.  Julian,  who 
rebuilt  the  “heathen  temple,  and  the  Jews,  who  re¬ 
built  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  confounded 
and  brought  to  shame. 

*  [Of  course  our  readers  wOl  estimate  at  their  value  these 
stiff  moparchial  sentiments.  The  present  Editor,  here  aa 
elsewhere,  prefers  to  translate  in  this  work  rather  than  omit 
,  them,  because  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  give  his  work  fairly 
in  a  translation.*  But  here  he  enters  a  mild  caveat,  and 
•  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  that  his  task  is  not 
that  of  *a  reviewer,  and  consequently  he  has  allowed  many 
things  to  pass  without  comment,  from  which  he  diflen  wide¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly. — E.  H.] 
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SECOND  EPOCH, 

FROM  AHAB  TO  JEHU. 

(1  KINGS  XVIL-2  KINGS  YIDL) 

FIRST  SECTION. 

THE  PROPHET  ELIJAH  DURING  AHAB’s  REIGN* 

1  KINGS  XYIL,  XV  ILL,  XIX. 


A. — Elijah  brfore  Ahab ,  at  tho  brook  Cherith,  and  in  Zarephath. 


Chap.  XYIL  1-24. 

1  A hd  Elijah1  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants*  of  Gilead,  said  unto 

Ahab,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  bnt  according  to  my  word.* 

*  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  nnto  him,  saying.  Get  thee  hence, 
and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before* 

4  Jordan".  And  it  shall  be,  that  thon  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and  I  have  com- 

5  manded  the  ravens*  to  feed  thee  there.  So  he  went  and,  did  according  nnto  the 
word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  for  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that 

6  is  before  Jordan.  And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning, 
and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening* ;  and  he  drank  of  the  brook. 

7  And  it  cafne  to  pass  after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried  up,  because  there  had 

8  been  no  rainT  in  the  land.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  him 

9  saying,  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  bdongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there : 

10  behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  th£re  to  sustain  thee.  So  he  arose 
and  went  to  Zarephath.  And  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  the 
widow  woman  was  there  gathering  of  sticks:  and  be  called  to  her,  and  said, 

11  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.  And  as  she 
was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel 

12  of  bread  in  thine  hand.  And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovahj  thy  God  liveth,  I 
have  not  a  cake,  but  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse :  and, 

13  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my 
son,*  that  we  may  eat  it,  and  die.  And  Elijah  said  unto  her,  Fear  not ;  go  and 
do  as  thou  hast  said :  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto 

14  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovahl 
God  of  Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil 

15  fail,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sendeth*  rain  upon  the  earth.  And 
she  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah :  and  sne,  and  he,1*  and  her 

16  house,  did  eat  many  days.  And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did 
the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he 
spake  by  Elijah. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman,  the  mistress 
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of  the  house,  fell  sick ;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore,  that  there  was  no  breath  left 

18  in  him.  And  she  said  unto  Elijah,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of 
God  ?  art  thou  come  unto  me  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my 

19  *son?  And  he  said  unto  her,  Give  me  thy  son.  And  he  took  him  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  carried  him  up  into  a  loft11,  where  he  abode,  and  laid  him  upon  his 

20  own  bed.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  saia,  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  my 
God,  hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by  slay- 

21  ing  her  son  ?  And  he  stretched  himself  **  upon  the  child  three  times,  and  cried 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  O  Lord  \ Jehovah]  my  God,  I  pray  thee,  let 

22  this  child’s  soul  come  into  him  again.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  heard  the  voice 
of  Elijah;  and  the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived. 

23  And  Elijah  took  the  child,1 1  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber  into  the 
house,  and  delivered  him  unto  his  mother :  and  Elijah  said,  See,  thy  son  liveth. 

24  And  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of 
God,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  thy  mouth  is  truth. 


TEXTUAL  UTD  GRAMMATICAL* 


1  Ver.  1,— [The  Sept  adds  his  office, M  Elijah  the  prophet  the  Tlshblte." 

*  Ver.  1, — [The  Sept  has  mistaken  the  Heb.  participle  vjgjjqp  ,  and  by  a  slight  change  of  the  pointing  has  read 

“  who  was  of  Thesbe.”  The  Alex.  Sept  also  omits  the  word  6«r0trtc.  It  has  been  much  questioned 

whether  Elijah  was  of  the  Thesbe  in  Galilee  mentioned  Toblt  L  ft  (see  Exeg.  Com.).  Against  this  supposition  is  the 
fret  that  the  Jews  of  onr  Lord's  time  believed  that  “ out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet"  (Jno.  vil.  6ft). 

•  Ver.  L— '3  fr  strongly  emphatic:  nisi  ego  et  non  alius  vir,  stiamsi  propheta  sit  vel propkstam 

msntiatvr,  dis&sro,  Seb.  Schm. 

4  Ver.  8.—  [The  phrase  f  the  ambiguity  of  which  is  exactly  rendered  in  the  English  “  before,"  allows  either 

the  opinion  that  the  brook  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb .,  Jerome,  ▼.  Eaumer,  Ac-,  with  whom  our  author),  or  that 
it  was  on  the  west  (Reland,  Robinson,  Ac.) 

*  Ver.  4.— is  translated  ravens  in  all  the  W.  except  the  Arab. ;  yet  so  important  a  commentator  as  8.  Je¬ 
rome  says :  Orbim  mocoUm  vUUm  inJMbvs  Arabunu,  Elia  dederunt  alimenta,  But  see  Exeg.  Com. 

•  Ver.  d.— [The  Vat.  Sept,  says  the  ravens  brought  bread  in  the  morning  and  flesh  in  the  evening. 


*  Ver.  7.— [The  Heb.  word  here  used  for  rain,  QgJj  ,  is  the  same  as  In  ver.  14  and  in  xviiL  d,  but  different  from 


coupled  with  dew,  in  ver.  1.  It  denotes  heavy  rain. 

•  Ver.  12.— [The  Sept  curiously  has  here  and  in  ver.  1ft  rii crot?  in  the  plural. 

9  Ver.  14.— [The  form  in  the  Jext  Is  pointed  by  the  Masorets  and  marked  In  the  k'ri  as  to  be  understood  yyq , 


It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  the  infin.  yyq  with  reduplicated  syllable  ppj  and  read  jpjjq  .  See  Ewald  Krlt  Gramm. 


1 288  c.-P.  G.] 

10  Ver.  16.— The  k’rl  ln  P1*®®  °f tbe  k’tlb  tOrR-WD ,s  unnecessary.  Usurer :  Aoeentm  major  voci 

adponendus,  poet  9ero  eogUattone  repstmdum  set  edsbat  a.  sdebant  According  to  .Kell,  the  feminine  form 

is  10  b®  taken  as  an  indefinite  neuter:  and  it,  he  and  she,  ate.  [The  reading  of  the  k'ri,  however.  Is  sustained  by 
many  MSS. 

11  Ver.  19 .— —  farepyov,  the  upper  chamber  which  is  often  built  upon  the  roof  of  Oriental  houses,  and  to  which 
there  was  access  without  passing  through  the  house. 


14  Ver.  81.—  [TflOTPl  “h®  measured  himself,"  i  «,  stretched  himself 

14  Ver.  28.— [The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  greater  part  of  ver.  82  and  the  first  olauso  of  ver.  88.— F.  G.] 


PRELIMINARY. 

The  history  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  which  begins 
with  the  chapter  now  before  us,  is  continued  in 
chapters  xviiL,  xix.,  xxi.,  ft  Kings  L,  and  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  2  Kings  iL,  belongs,  as  is 
known,  not  only  to  the  weightiest  portions  of  our 
own,  but  of  the  Old  Testament  historical  books 
generally.  Hence  it  has  been  the  object  frequently, 
both  of  special  theological  inquiry  and  also  of 
devotional  consideration.  In  this  respect  we  name 
here :  Eichhom :  Ueber  die  Prophetonsagen  am  dem 
Reiche  Israel  (in  der  allgem.  Bibliothek  der  btbl 
Literatur  IV.  2  a  193  sq.).  Niemeyer :  Gharak- 
teristik  der  Bibel  V.  a  267  sq .  Knobel :  Der  Prophe- 
tismus  der  Hebrder  II.  s.  73  sq.  Rddiger  :  In  der 
EaR  Encydopddie  Bd.  33  a  320.  Kdster :  Die  Pro- 


pheten  dee  AUen  und  Wmm  Testaments,  a  70  sq. 
Winer:  if.-  W.-B.  I.  a  317  sq.  Ewald :  Gesch ichte Is¬ 
raels  III.  s.  486  sq.  und  633  sq.  Kurtz,  in  Herzog’s 
R.-E.  III.  a  764  sq.  Sartorins :  Elias  und  Elisa, 
3.  Heft  der  Vortrdge  uber  die  Propheten,  Basel, 
1862.  Menken :  ChristHche  Homilien  uber  die 
Ge8chichte  dee  Propheton  Elias,  2  Bd.  der  gesammelten 
Schriften,  Bremen,  1858.  (These  1798  homilies 
are,  as  the  preface  rightly  remarks,  “  a  complete 
ascetic  commentary.”  They  are  to  this  day  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  belong  to  what  is  best  that  has 
ever  been  said  and  written  upon  Elijah.)  Fr.  W. 
Krummacher :  Elias  der  Thisbitor,  4  Ausg..  Elberfn 
1851.  EL  M.  Wirth :  Das  Leben  des  Propheien  Elias, 
Predigten,  Bern,  1863.  F.  Bender:  AUtestamentiiche 
LebensbUder  in  Predigten,  3.  Bftndchen:  Die  Propheton 
Elias  und  Elisa,  Stuttgart,  1868.  [See  &]8o  Dean 
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Stanley:  Jewish  Church,  Lecture  xxx.  F.  D. 
Maurice :  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Oid  Testament, 
Sermon  via.  Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations ,  Ac.,  Book 
xvii.  6,  7,  8.  F.  W.  Robertson :  Sermons ,  Second 
Series,  vi — E.  H.] 

Besides  the  sections  in  our  books  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  have  no  further  accounts  of  the 
history  of  Elijah.  As  his  activity  was  limited 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  Chronicles,  which 
are  occupied  specially  with  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  furnish  no  parallel  accounts.  They  make 
no  mention  of  Elijah,  except  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  king  Joram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12  sq.),  of 
which,  however,  we  find  nothing  in  our  books. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  Elijah  is  men¬ 
tioned  but  once  (Mai.  iv.  6).  How  high  he  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  the  later  Jews  may  be  learned 
from  the  praise  of  him  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
(xlviii.  1-12).  In  the  New  Testament  no  prophet 
is  mentioned  and  extolled  so  frequently  as  Elijah  : 
whence  certainly  it  follows  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  generally,  a  high  sig¬ 
nificance  was  attached  to  him  in  the  sphere  of  the 
history  of  redemption.  Rabbinical  tradition  sup¬ 
plements  indeed  the  history  of  the  prophets,  but 
its  statements  are  so  marvellous,  and  in  part  so 
absurd  ( Cf.  Schottgen,  Hor.  keb.  II.,  p.  533  ;  Eisen- 
menger,  EntdeeJUes  Judenthwn  II.  8.  401  sq.),  that 
not  the  slightest  historical  value  can  be  conceded 
to  them.  They  certainly  show,  however,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  estimation  in  which  then  and  always 
Elijah  stood  amongst  the  Jews.  Origen,  Jerome, 
and  Eusebius  mention  apocryphal  accounts  of 
Elijah,  and  even  the  Mohammedans  have  their 
fables  about  him  (8ee  Winer  s.  320  and  Ewald  s. 
548). 

In  respect  now  of  the  narrations  in  our  books,  as 
to  form  and  contents,  they  are  so  unmistakably  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  chapters  which  precede,  and 
which  are  inserted  amongst  them  (xv.,  xvi.,  xx.,  and 
xxii.),  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  belong 
to  another  documentary  source,  the  work  as¬ 
suredly  of  some  prophet,  and  probably  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  great  historical  collection  in  the 
hands  of  our  author  (see  In  trod.  §  2).  Lately, 
distinctions  between  the  different  accounts  have 
been  made  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  they 
are  the  product  of  different  periods.  According  to 
Ewald,  chap.  xxi.  is  the  most  ancient,  and  2  Kings 
chap.  i.  2-17  the  latest  section  (so  Thenius  also 
in  respect  of  the  latter) ;  but  that  the  main  portion, 
(chaps.  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  2  Kings  ii.  1-18)  was 
written  by  one  person,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  i.  e.}  some  two  hundred  years  after  Elijah. 
This  view  rests,  however,  upon  a  completely  un¬ 
justifiable  perversion  of  the  history,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  punishment  of  Naboth  (chap,  xxi.)  de¬ 
cided  the  whole  turn  of  affairs  in  Israel.  When 
the  author  of  the  main  portion  of  the  narrative 
lived  cannot  be  determined.  That  44  he  cannot  have 
lived  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century,”  is  an  assumption  which 
rests  only  upon  the  undemonstrated  opinion  of  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  story  of  Elijah  in 
general,  but  which  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this.  Who  in  that  period,  far  from  being  an  in¬ 
significant  one,  could  have  been  the  author  7 

Recent  criticism,  on  account  of  the  44  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  miraculous  ”  in  the  expositions  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Elijah  contained  in  our 


books,  pronounces  it  more  or  less  unhistoricaL 
At  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  explain  this 
miraculous  element  away  by  giving  to  the  events 
concerned  a  merely  natural  coloring  (cf.  Exeget 
JIandbuch  des  AH.  Testaments ,  8  and  9 ;  St.  Bauer, 
Hebr.  Mythologie  II.  $.  156  sq.  and  Gesch.  der  hebr 
Nation  II.  s .  406  sq. ;  Ausfiihrliche  Erkldrung  der 
Wunder  II.  s.  148),  but,  as  Winer  mildly  expresses 
it,  44  not  with  a  very  felicitous  result,”  examples  of 
which  shall  be  cited  below.  Subsequently  this 
was  entirely  abandoned.  The  view  now  current 
takes  this  form :  we  have  before  us  here,  “  not 
history  strictly  speaking,  but  a  tradition-sketch ;” 
the  entire  delineation  wears  often  44  a  wholly  fabu¬ 
lous  character  ”  (Thenius),  and  is  hence  full  of  44  the 
marvellous  ”  (Winer),  and  yet  “  the  fabulous  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  historical  that  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  in  all 
particulars  ”  (Rddiger,  Knobel).  The  latest  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  goes  still  farther,  claiming 
that  the  documentary  source  employed  by  our 
author  44  is  a  poetioo-prophetic  work  of  a  later  age, 
in  which  the  image  of  such  an  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  Elijah  had  gradually  become  stronger 
and  more  colossal,”  that  in  this  work,  still  further, 
44  older  narratives  and  treatises  were  manifestly 
made  use  of,”  only  44  the  author,  conceiving  of 
everything  with  poetic  loftiness,  lifted  up  the 
reader  even  to  a  height  often  dizzy,  has  formed 
anew  the  whole  history  of  Elijah  and  of  his  time.” 
It  is  “a  wonderftil,  creative  representation  of  the 
sublimest  prophetic  truths,”  and  44  is  freed  besides 
of  every  fetter  of  prosaic  historical  material” 
(Ewald,  l.  c.,  s.  534  sq .,  whose  words  Eisenlohr,  as 
usual,  repeats).  Bunsen  has  expressed  this  view 
in  the  sharpest  way  (Bxbehoerk  fiir  die  Gemeinde  V. 
2,  s.  540.  sq.) :  44  The  whole  narration  of  the  life  of 
Elijah  is  a  firmly  welded  popular  epic  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  from  the  beginning  to  end  ...  for  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  this  spirit  and  for  his  astonishing 
manifestations  our  poem  serves  better  than  a  dry 
narration  of  the  actual  occurrences.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  an  inspiration  which  he,  like  some  super¬ 
human  being  as  it  were,  awakened  in  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  Nothing  but  boundless  ignorance,  or, 
where  historical  criticism  has  not  died  out,  only 
an  hierarchical-dilettanti  reaction,  foolhardy  hy¬ 
pocrisy  or  weak-headed  fanaticism,  would  wish  to 
demand  the  faith  of  the  Christian  community  in 
the  historic  truth  of  these  miracles  as  if  they  had 
actually  taken  place.”  Reserving  details  for  the 
particular  statements,  we  remark  as  follows,  in  a 
general  way,  upon  these  various  modes  of  view  of 
the  new  criticism. 

(a)  In  respect  of 44  the  accumulation  of  the  mira¬ 
culous,”  from  which  the  new  criticism  generally, 
in  disputing  the  historical  character  of  the  ao- 
count  about  Elijah,  proceeds,  Kurtz  says — “  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  miracles,  partly  at  least, 
are  surprising  through  their  outwardness,  and 
that,  were  we  justified  in  supposing  that  mythical 
embellishments  entered  into  the  biblical  history 
at  all,  here  (and  in  Elisha’s  story)  more  than  any¬ 
where  else  would  they  be  found.”  If  indeed  it  be 
presupposed  that  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility,  and 
is  to  be  relegated,  consequently,  to  the  sphere  of  le¬ 
gend  or  of  fiction,  the  history  of  Elijah  must  appear 
certainly  as  legendary  and  unhistorical.  But  if  tliis  be 
not  presupposed,  the  frequent  manifestation  of  the 
miraculous  in  this  history  cannot  surprise  us.  Thd 
entire  history  (HeUsgeschkhte)  of  the  Old  and  New 
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Testament,  as  the  actual  revelation  of  the  living, 
holy  God,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  natural,  finite 
being,  is  a  great  continuous  miracle,  and  is  likewise 
the  soil  in  which  all  miracles,  in  particular,  are 
rooted.  But  as  it  has,  like  every  other  history, 
its  main  epochs,  which  form  the  gathering-points 
of  its  development,  so  it  is  agreeable  to  its  nature, 
that  just  at  these  very  points  the  miraculous 
should  appear  stronger,  more  distinctly  and  more 
frequently,  and  the  appearance  of  any  person  who 
stands  at  the  apex  of  a  new  epoch  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  miracles.  The  concentration  of  re¬ 
velation  leads,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  a  con¬ 
centration  of  the  miraculous,  and  moreover,  in  a 
way  which  corresponds  with  the  steps  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  people,  and  the  position  of  the 
person  who  leads  them.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Covenant,  and  with 
Christ  its  finisher,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  in 
the  case  of  Elijah,  the  restorer  of  the  Covenant 
(see  below,  Historical  and  Ethical),  miracle  should 
not  be  present  Ewald  confesses  this  when  («.  6 10) 
he  says :  “  The  sphere  of  religion  is  always  that 
of  wonder,  while  that  of  strong  faith  in  the  being 
and  agency  of  heavenly  powers  is  in  action  as 
well  as  experience;  where  also  there  is  the 
strongest  intensity  of  true  religion,  there  will 
such  wonders  in  part  actually  take  place  through 
the  activity  of  the  believing  spirit,  and  in  part  will 
be  experienced,  at  least,  by  believing  hearts  .  .  . 
In  so  far  were  the  days  of  Elijah  and  of  Elisha, 
then,  when  the  true  religion  was  compelled  to 
maintain  itself  most  stringently  against  its  inter¬ 
nal  foes,  as  rich  in  wonders  as  of  old  the  days  of 
Moses  and  of  Joshua  had  been.”  Sarto rius  also 
justly  remarks :  “  The  activity  of  these  prophets 
of  an  older  time  did  not  consist  in  testimonies 
simply  by  word  of  mouth,  in  long  speeches  and 
extended  discourses,  like  those  of  the  later  pro¬ 
phets,  but  in  deeds  laid  upon  them  by  God, 
wrought  by  them  in  the  strength  of  God,  which 
they  taught  people  rightly  to  understand  only, 
in  brief  statement,  as  a  sign  from  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
Especially  was  the  falling  away  at  that  time  at 
such  a  pass  that  the  conversion  of  souls  oould 
not  be  accomplished  by  words  simply,  but  by  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  power  of  the  living  God,  and 
these  we  see  now  in  the  miracles  of  Elijah.” 
What  Christ  says  in  John  v.  36  of  His  works,  is 
true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  Elijah.  They  were 
signs  and  witnesses,  and  there  can  be  no  discus¬ 
sion  here  of  a  surprising  “  outwardness  ”  in  any 
particular.  They  have  all  a  spiritual  kernel,  and 
often  speak  deeper  and  louder  than  words.  The 
proof  of  this  devolves  upon  the  exegesis.  If  the 
legendary  be  so  cemented  with  the  historical,  as  the 
new  criticism  confesses,  that  it  is  “  impossible  ”  to 
separate  them,  the  accounts  generally  can  have  no 
historic  worth,  and  it  would  be  more  consistent, 
critically,  to  explain  them  as  fiction.  For  the  rest, 
supposing  that  tradition  has  added  this  or  that,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  has  been  assumed,  that 
ail  the  miraculous  belongs  to  the  legendary  only, 
and  is  unhistoricaL  The  miraculous  which  the 
Jewish  tradition  has  grafted  upon  the  biblical  ac¬ 
counts  is  of  the  sort  which  can  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  which  in  the  Bible  itself  is 
explained  away  as  legendary.  But  never  would 
a  tradition,  running  out  into  what  is  irregular  and 
extraordinary,  have  been  formed,  had  Elijah's  ap¬ 
pearing  been  without  any  miracle. 


(b)  The  notion  that  the  accounts  of  Elijah  are 
portions  of  a  larger  poetical  work,  in  fact  a  na¬ 
tional  epic,  does  away  readily  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  at  the  same  time  is  involved  in  irrecon¬ 
cilable  contradictions.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
author  of  our  books  wished  to  write  an  historical 
work.  Had  he  regarded  the  history  of  Elijah,  as 
contained  in  his  documentary  sources,  not  as 
history  but  as  “  fiction,”  he  Would  not  have  incor¬ 
porated  it  into  his  work,  and  have  placed  it  side 
by  side  with  the  other  documents  to  which  he 
appealed.  Least  of  all  would  he  have  done  this 
in  a  main  portion,  in  the  history  of  the  prophet 
who  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  yea,  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Covenant 
Of  course,  if  he  held  that  to  be  history  which  he  in¬ 
corporated  into  his  own  work  he  would  have  claimed 
in  its  behalf  acceptance  upon  the  part  of  his  readers. 
If,  finally,  it  were  “fiction,”  that  objection  of  “un¬ 
limited  ignorance,”  absence  of  “historic  sense,” 
“foolhardy  hypocrisy,”  or  “weak-headed  fanati¬ 
cism  ”  would  before  all  strike  him,  and  he  would, 
at  the  same  time,  disclaim  for  his  whole  history 
all  trustworthiness  and  credibility.  If  the  docu¬ 
mentary  source  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  then  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  down  to  the  days 
of  our  author,  no  one  remarked  tliat  it  did  not 
contain  history,  but  was  only  a  fiction.  The  his-' 
tory  of  Israel  was  likewise  the  history  of  the  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  and  consequently  a  matter  not  for 
the  poets  but  for  the  prophets  (see  Introd.  §  2), 
and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
prophet  who  composed  the  documentary  source, 
did  not  mean  to  write  a  popular  epic,  but  history. 
But  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  the  narra¬ 
tives  about  Elijah,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar 
coloring,  are  not  related  to  the  remaining  portions 
of  our  books  as  poetry  to  prose.  The  extreme 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  narratives  (cf. 
Then  i  us,  Comment  &  218),  the  pregnancy  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  frequent  designation  of  places,  the 
many  individual  characteristico-psychological  traits 
impart  to  the  whole  an  historical  impress  so  un¬ 
mistakable,  that  the  events  narrated  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  regarded  as  a  poetic  costume  and  “  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sublimest  prophetic  truths  ”  and 
general  religious  ideas.  Ewald’s  view,  that  the 
author  of  the  documentary  source  had  gathered 
together  everything  with  poetic  elevation,  and 
has  lifted  his  readers  up  to  a  height  which  is 
often  giddy,  contradicts  flatly  his  own  previous 
assertion  :  “  How  grand  everything  said  of  him 
(Elijah)  may  be,  still  all  accounts  can  be  but  a 
feeble  image  of  the  original  grandeur,  and  the  all- 
conquering  might  of  this  great  prophetic  hero  of 
the  ten  tribes.”  Jf  the  appearing  of  Elijah  were 
originally  so  grand — and  “  there  can  be  no  doubt 
actually  of  the  marvellousness  of  his  prophetic 
activity  ” — if  he  achieved  the  “  incredible  miracle 
of  a  complete  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
ten  tribes  at  that  time,”  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  author  of  the  documentary  source  oould  or 
would  have  been  moved  “  to  form  anew  the  whole 
history  of  Elijah  and  of  his  time,”  “  to  make  an 
entire  new  thing,”  and  to  “  get  rid  of  every  fetter 
in  the  way  of  a  lower  historical  material.”  When 
Bunsen  says,  “  we  have  legends,  not  myths,”  but 
adds,  “  the  historical  character  of  the  life  and  ol 
the  personality  is  not  at  all  imperilled  thereby,” 
this  is  simply  a  contradiction.  For  legends  are  no 
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history,  and  in  the  way  of  history  all  that  remains 
is  that  once  an  Elijah  lived  and  did  great  things ; 
all  besides  is  insecure  and  uncertain,  is  in  fact 
legend  presented  in  a  poetic  garment 

HXBGBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Btyjah  the  Tlahhite.  When 
under  Ahab  the  falling  away  from  Jehovah  in 
Israel  reached  a  degree  never  hitherto  known 
(chap,  xvi  30-34),  then  the  prophet  Elijah  ap¬ 
peared  and  announced  to  the  king,  Ac.  Thenius  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  opening  of  the 
history  of  Elijah  here  is  missing,  and  that  the 
manner  of  his  appearance  presupposes  an  activity 
in  the  past.  Von  Gerlach  also  says,  “  the  history 
has  a  great  gap  here,  at  its  beginning,”  for  Elijah 
appears  as  one  in  connection  with  whom  extra¬ 
ordinary  occurrences  were  known  for  a  long  time. 
But  this  view  is  not  necessary.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  Elijah  lived,  up  to  that 
moment,  in  retirement,  that  his  prophetic  activity 
first  began  with  his  encounter  with  Ahab,  and  that 
then  his  history,  strictly  speaking,  began,  like  that 
of  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  of  John  the  Baptist  his 
copy.  This  sudden  coming  forth  corresponds  well 
with  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearing,  hence  also 
Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  1-12)  begins  his 
eulogy  upon  Elijah  with  the  words :  “  Then  stood 
up  Ellas  the  prophet  as  fire,  and  his  word  burned 
like  a  lamp.  He  brought  a  sore  famine  upon  them,” 
Ac.  The  name  or  (2  Kings  L  3  sg.), 

i  not,  according  to  the  old  interpreters  :  My 
strength  is  Jehovah,  but :  My  God  is  Jehovah, 
refers  to  the  life’s  galling  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  to  bear  witness  against  Jehovah  as  the  one 
true  God  over  against  Baal.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  gave  this  significant  name  to  himself 
(Thenius).  In  chap.  xxi.  17  he  is  called  the  Tish- 
bite  without  any  addition.  In  Tob.  L  2  only,  is 
Qur3r?,  a  place,  mentioned,  “  which  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  city  which  is  called  properly  Naph- 
tali,  in  Galilee  above  Aser.”  As  there  is  no 
mention  anywhere  of  a  place  of  that  name,  this 
must  be  the  Thisbe.  The  addition 

says  that  Elijah  of  Thisbe  was  bom  in  Galilee, 
but  was  living  in  Gilead,  in  the  land  lying  over 
against  Ephraim,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Instead  of  Ewald,  Thenius,  and  Kurtz 

wish,  after  the  Sept  (<J  QeofttrrK  6  hn  Qeooepav  rift 
TaXcidfi),  to  read  'agTUD ,  so  that  the  sense  would 

be,  the  Tishbite,  namely,  of  the  Thisbe  which  is  in 
Gilead,  but  which  is  not  the  Thisbe  in  Galilee, 
mentioned  in  Tob.  i.  2.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  was  a  Thisbe  in  Gilead.  Even 

does  not  force  us  to  this  reading :  for  it  does  not 
designate  a  stranger,  i  «.,  a  non-Israelite,  but  one 
who  had  wandered  off  into  another  tribe,  and  was 
dwelling  there,  like  the  still  stronger  in  Judges 

xvii.  7  of  the  Levite  who  was  of  Bethlehem  in 
Judah,  and  had  settled  himself  in  Ephraim.  That 

the  generally  plane  written  agfa  stands  here 

without  7  makes  nothing  against  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  (Keil  on  the  place).  Whether  Elijah 
came  from  the  unknown  Thisbe  in  Galilee,  or  from 
the  equally  unknown  Thisbe  in  Gilead,  is  a  matter 
13 


of  no  moment,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  came 
over  into  Samaria  from  the  oountry  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

Said  unto  Ahab,  Ac.  It  is  often  maintained 
that  the  words  of  Elijah  are  the  conclusion  of  a 
longer  conference  with  Ahab,  and  the  Talmud 
(Sanhed.  xxii.  1)  states  the  occasion  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  same,  but  most  arbitrarily.  The 
prophet  surely  entered  into  no  dispute  withAhab. 
According  to  his  constantly  observed  plan,  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  backslider  with  a  short  but 
incisive  word,  which  he  understood  well  enough 
without  any  extended  reasoning.  As  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  liveth  is  the  usual  form  of  an  oath,  which 
here  at  the  same  time  places  Jehovah,  the  only 
living  God,  in  contrast  with  Baal,  the  dead  idoL 
The  addition  also,  the  God  of  Israel,  stands  out  in  its 
full  meaning :  the  true  living  God  is  He  also  who  had 
chosen  Israel  and  made  a  covenant  with  them,  which 
was  now  shamefully  broken  by  idolatry.  With 
the  words,  before  whom  I  stand  (chap.  i.  2 ;  x.  6,  8), 
Elijah  designates  himself  to  the  king  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  and  ambassador  of  Jehovah,  and  that  as  such 
he  stands  before  him  and  announces  the  impend¬ 
ing  punishment.  This  punishment,  that  there 
should  be  no  dew  nor  rain,  was  not  arbitrary  and 
prejudiced,  but  was  threatened  in  the  law  for  the 
sin  of  falling  away,  and  suited  the  especial  circum¬ 
stances.  The  fruitful  land  of  Canaan  was  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  people,  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt, 
on  the  condition  that  they  would  keep  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Jehovah,  and  not  serve  other  gods.  But  in 
the  event  of  a  falling  away  it  was  threatened  that 
the  heavens  should  become  brass,  and  the  earth 
iron,  ».  «.,  that  it  should  become  unfruitful;  and 
this,  for  an  agricultural  people,  was  the  direst  evil 
(Lev.  xxvi.19  sq.  ;  Deut.  xi.  16  sq.  ;  xxviil  23  sq. ; 
cf.  1  Kings  viii.  36 ;  Amos.  iv.  7  sg.).  Never 
hitherto  had  the  covenant  been  broken,  and  idol¬ 
atry  been  formally  introduced,  as  under  Ahab :  if 
ever  at  all,  now  must  the  threatening  be  carried 
into  execution.  Such  a  punishment  was  at  the 
same  time  an  evidence  against  the  Baal-worship ; 
for  since  Baal  was  worshipped  conspicuously  as 
the  generating  Nature-power,  so  was  the  impend¬ 
ing  drought  and  barrenness  a  tangible  proof  of  the 
impotence  and  nullity  of  this  idoL  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  Elijah,  while  he  announces  the 
coming  of  the  punishment  threatened  by  Moses, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  executes  it,  places  himself, 
at  the  outset,  in  the  direct  position  of  a  mediator 
and  founder  of  the  covenant,  as  another  Moses, 
i.  6.,  as  the  restorer  of  the  covenant.  The  prophet 
announces  the  continuance  of  the  drought  only 
in  a  general  way,  because  it  would  depend  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  He  there¬ 
fore  adds,  but  according  to  my  word,  perhaps  “  in 
opposition  to  others,  particularly  the  prophets  of' 
Baal  ”  (Keil),  certainly  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
haughty  king,  who  had  set  himself  up  above  Je¬ 
hovah  and  his  commandment,  and  now  must  feel 
himself  dependent  upon  the  word  of  a  man  whom 
he  despised,  one  of  his  subjects,  but  who,  never¬ 
theless,  “  was  standing  before  Jehovah.” 

Vers.  2-3.  And  the  word  of  the  Iiord  oame 
unto  Ac.  How  Ahab  received  the  announce¬ 
ment  pf  the  prophet,  whether  angrily  or  indiffer¬ 
ently,  is  not  stated.  Certainly  he  did  not  lay  hands 
upon  him,  who  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  un¬ 
expectedly  as  he  came.  From  the  more  general 
direction  eastward,  which  is  followed  by  the  more 
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especial  of  Jordan!  Thenius  justly  concludes 

tliat  the  brook  Cherith  flowed  easterly  from  Jordan 
(Gen.  xvi.  12;  xxiii.  19;  Josh,  xviii.  14),  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  tradition  which  locates  it  this 
side  the  same  river  (see  Keil).  What  recent 
writers  deliver  in  respect  of  its  situation  are, 
alter  all,  uncertain  guesses,  and  nothing  can  be 
gathered  concerning  it  from  its  name  rT"l3  i  *•  «•, 

separation.  The  assertion  that  the  “  brook  ”  was 
called  Cherith,  i.  e.,  drying  up,  because  it  used  to 
dry  up  (Krummacher)  much  sooner  than  all  others, 
is  a  sort  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  For  it  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  belonged  to.  the  class  of 
perennial  fountains,  and  upon  that  account  to  have 
been  pointed  out  to  the  prophet  in  the  time  of 
drought.  Certainly  the  prophet  was  not  concealed 
u  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  importunate 
prayers  for  the  removal  of  the  punishment  ” 
(Keil),  for  a  man  of  such  inflexible  will  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  such 
prayers.  We  surmise  rather  that  his  design  was 
to  be  safe  from  the  persecution  of  Aliab  and 
Jezebel;  for  he  would  be  able  the  more  readily 
to  fly  into  tliQ  neighboring  kingdom  of  Judah.  It 
was  also  requisite,  after  that  great  declaration, 
that  he  should  again  retire  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  emerged,  and  not  appear  again 
“  until  men  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
word  by  the  results  thereof,  and  would  feel  their 
need  of  him  and  of  his  God,  and  he  could  labor 
mightily  and  decisively  against  the  idol-worship  ” 
(Menken).  Since  God  had  appointed  him  to  an 
extraordinary  task,  it  was  necessary,  after  he  had 
begun  it  with  the  announcement  of  the  judicial 
punishment,  to  retiro  into  obscurity,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  all  that  his  calling  brought  with  it, 
both  great  and  grievous.  The  sojourn  in  the 
desert  was  “  the  time  when  he  grappled  and 
wrestled  in  prayer  for  his  people,  and  was  himself 
purified  and  strengthened  for  his  future  deeds” 
(Von  Gerlach).  “  Most  of  the  saints  and  great  men 
lived,  before  their  entrance  upon  their  public 
career,  in  profound  obscurity :  so  Moses,  so  Jesus 
himself,  so  Paul,  who  spent  three  years  in  Arabia 
after  his  conversion.  God  receives  His  people 
first  in  silence  in  his  school,  until  He  can  use  them 
openly  (Calwer  Bib.).  The  second  Elijah,  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  14;  xviL  12),  was  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  when  the  command  of  God  came  to  him  to 
appear  openly  (Luke  L  80 ;  iii  2). 

Vers.  4-6.  I  have  commanded  the  ravens, 
Ac.  To  command  means  “as  much  as  to  make 
use  of  them  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes  ” 
(Berleb.  Bibel).  As  the  God  who  hath  made  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  that  therein  is,  hath  “  command¬ 
ed  ”  the  serpents  (Amos  ix.  3),  and  the  clouds 
(Isa.  v.  6;  Ps.  lxxviiL  23),  the  sea  also  (Job 
xxxviii.  11),  so  likewise  the  ravens.  By  means  of 
these  the  supply  of  the  prophet  with  food  is 
promised,  not  “against  their  own  voracity,  be¬ 
cause  subject  to  the  will  of  God  ”  (Thenius),  but 
because  they  have  their  habitat,  and  are  found  in 
wild  and  desolate  places  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11;  Zeph. 
ii,  14).  As  the  raven,  according  to  Lev.  xi.  16 ; 
Deut  xiv.  14,  belongs  to  the  unclean  class  of  birds, 
Kimchi  and  other  rabbins,  referring  to  Ezek.  xxvii 

27,  explain  D'liy  as  merchants.  But  apart  from 
the  consideration*  that  aHy  by  itself  never  means  I 


merchant,  Elijah  was  not  to  eat  the  ravens,  and  the 
eating  only  of  unclean  creatures  was  forbidden. 
It  is  even  still  worse  to  read  ,  i  Arabians 

(l  Chron.  xxi.  16),  or  to  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  unknown  city  Orbo,  or  of  the 
rock  Oreb  (Judges  vii.  25),  are  meant  (cf.  on  the 
other  hand  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II.  i.  2).  Gumpach  is 
altogether  out  of  the  way  when  he  translates  ver. 
6, — and  the  ravens  coming  to  him  were  bread  and 
meat ;  for  then  Elijah  would  have  been  compelled 
to  eat,  in  order  to  be  nourished,  unclean  creatureB 
forbidden  by  the  law. 

Vers.  7-12.  And  it  came  to  peas  after  a 
while,  Ac.  Not  after  the  course  of  a  year,  but 
after  some  time ;  for  0*0'  can  only  be  understood 

of  the  space  of  a  year  when  the  connection  ne¬ 
cessarily  requires  it,  as  in  Judg.  xi.  40;  xvii.  10; 
Lev.  xxv.  29.  Luther’s  translation  :  after  several 
days,  is  also  incorrect  Zarephath  lay  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  also  in  the  native  land  of  JezebeL 
There  is  still  extant  a  village  named  Surafend 
with  remains  of  an  ancient  date  (Robinson’s  Poles 
tine,  vol  II.  p.  474-475).  The  “commanding” 
here  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  4. — The  widow  wo¬ 
man,  Ac.,  ver.  10.  From  the  fact  that  she  was 
gathering  sticks  it  is  evident  that  the  woman  was 
poor  and  forsaken.  To  test  whether  she  were  tht 
person  who  was  to  provide  for  him,  wearied  by 
his  journey  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  begs  her 

first  of  all  for  a  drink  of  water  (by  ^3  a  drinking- 

cup  which  he  had  brought  from  the  brook  Cherith 
is  to  be  understood).  As  she  readily  complied 
with  his  request  he  went  further,  and  asked 
for  a  mouthful  of  bread,  and  observes  from  her 
reply,  in  which  she  speaks  only  of  her  son,  and  not 
of  her  husband,  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  also 
that  she  knew  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  Then 
he  was  no  longer  in  doubt  that  she  was  the  person 
who  was  to  care  for  him.  at  the  conclusion 

of  ver.  11  is  not  to  be  connected  with  but 
with  Dn^-nB:  *  bit  of  bread  which  thou  hast 

(Sep.  ifKJ/ibv  Aorov  tov  h  rrj  x?Lpl  aov)-  From  the 
oath  by  “  Jehovah,"  and  the  addition  “thy  God” 
it  is  obvious  that  the  woman  recognized  in  the 
man  thus  asking  of  her  an  Israelitish  prophet, 
which,  indeed,  his  dress  proclaimed  (2  Kings  L  8), 
and  likewise  tliat  she  also  knew  of  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel.  The  supposition  that  she  knew 
only  the  name  of  this  God,  and  then,  “  so  much 
the  more  to  secure  confidence  ”  (Thenius),  swore 
not  by  her  own,  but  by  the  God  of  Elijah,  makes 
her  simply  a  hypocrite ;  for  no  one  swears  by  a 
God  whom  he  does  not  honor  and  recognize  as  a 
God.  She  indeed  names  Jehovah  the  God  of  the 
prophet,  but  while  she  swears  by  this  God  she 
gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  God  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  is  also  her  God.  In  any  event  she  was  not  a 
worshipper  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  Astarte, 
otherwise  an  Elijah  would  not  have  been  directed 
to  her.  How  and  where  she  learned  to  know  the 
God  of  Israel,  we  do  not  ascertain.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  knew  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
she  was  an  Israelite  by  birth,  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Phoenician.  To  dwell  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  an  Israelitish  widow,  seems  entirely  suitable 
to  the  prophet’s  situation.  The  passage  in  Luke 
iv.  26  does  not  suggest  that  she  was  a  heathen 
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and  worshipper  of  idols,  but  that  she  was  not  in 
the  native  land  of  the  prophet  By  iiyo  “  the 

smallest-sized  bread  in  the  form  of  cake  is  to  be 
understood  (Thenius).  It  is  baked  in  hot  ashes ; 
the  Sept,  has  kyupv+iac  (cf  Ps.  xxxv.  16).  *13  is  a 

little  vessel  for  holding  meal.  Oil  was  used  in  bak¬ 
ing.  The  woman  was  collecting  the  wood  to  have 
her  last  “  baking,”  for  she  saw  before  her  death 
from  starvation. 

Vers.  13—16.  And  ZH^ab  said  unto  her, 
Fear  not,  Ac.  The  prophet  attaches  to  his  word  of 
consolation  a  demand  which  was,  for  the  woman,  a 
severe  test  of  her  faith.  Never  would  he  have 
made  the  demand,  and  still  less  would  'she  have 
paid  any  attention  to  it  (ver.  15),  had  she  been  a 
heathen  and  worshipped  idols.  That  at  the  word 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  (ver.  14),  she  did 
what  the  prophet  bade  her,  certainly  shows  a  faith 
which  could  scarcely  be  found  in  Israel.  JTin  18 
the  infinitive  jlJH  with  the  syllable  jn  repeated  as 

in  chap,  vi  19.  The  addition,  and  her  house,  ver.  15, 
while  in  ver.  12  and  13  her  son  only  is  mentioned, 
means  that  there  was  so  muoh  meat  and  oil'that 
even  her  poor  relations  came  to  partake  thereof. 
The  Sept  in  vers.  12  and  13,  without  any  authority, 
has  roic  tekvoic,  and  in  ver.  15,  ra  tIkvo,  and  Thenius 
would  like  to  make  the  text  to  conform  to  this. 
The  same  author,  without  reason,  wishes, with  the 
Vulgate  (el  ex  ilia  die),  to  refer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse :  and  from  that  time  the  barrel  wasted 
not  It  means  simply  a  long  while,  like  Gen. 
xL  4 ;  Numb.  ix.  22. 

Vers.  17-18.  And  it  oame  to  pass  after 
these  things,  Ac.  It  went  so  far  with  the  sick 
son  that  “  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him.”  The 
same  expression  occurs  also  in  Dan.  x.  17  (cf.  1 
Kings  x.  5),  but  where  it  does  not,  however,  at  all 
describe  death  (i.  e.,  being  in  a  state  of  death).  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  maintain  that  these  words 
can  mean  only  that  he  died.  We  must  rather  con¬ 
clude,  that  as  the  text  does  not  say  fiD^I  it  did 

not  mean  to  say  it.  Vers.  18  and  20  likewise  do  not 
compel  us  to  think  of  a  being  in  a  state  of  death,  and 
Josephus,  who  certainly  was  not  afraid  of  the  mira¬ 
culous,  gives  our  words  thus — “  d*  Kal  rfjv 
atfteiva/  kox  66%ai  veicpfo.  The  illness  was  certainly 
mortal,  and  the  boy  would  have  remained  in  a  breath¬ 
less  and  lifeless  condition,  had  not  Elijah  rescued 
him  from  death.  The  action  of  the  prophet  is 
hence  miraculous,  which  he  did  not  perform  by  his 
own  human  power,  but  which  the  God  who  doeth 

wonders  achieved  through  him.  The  formula  ^ilO 

{cf.  2  Sam.  xvi  10;  Judges  xi.  12;  2  Kings 

iii  13 ;  Matt  viii.  29;  John  ii.  4)  has,  according  to 
the  connection,  a  somewhat  different  sense.  Here 
it  expresses,  as  the  respectful  form  of  address, 
“  Man  of  God,”  shows,  not  strong  dislike,  or  “  the 
breaking  up  of  outward  fellowship  and  a  demand 
for  his  departure  ”  (Thenius),  but  distress  and  la¬ 
mentation  :  Is  this  the  result  of  my  association  with 
thee  7  Must  such  sorrow  befall  me  because  thou 
art  with  me  ?  The  words  immediately  following  are 
to  be  connected  therewith ;  ]JK3 ,  Ac.,  which  do  not 

convey  a  positive  accusation  or  objection,  but,  with 
the  Sept,  Vulgate,  Thenius,  and  others,  are  to 
be  understood  interrogatively:  Was  it  necessary 


for  thee  to  come  to  me,  Ac.  As  mothers,  at  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  child,  often  seek  for  the  reason  of  it 
in  some  definite  occasion,  so  here  the  troubled 
woman  has  the  thought  that  the  death  of  her  son 
is  a  punishment  for  her  sin,  which  first  becomes 
known  properly  before  God  through  the  man  of 
God,  who,  as  such,  is  in  a  special  intercourse  with 
God.  We  can  scarcely  find  41  the  presumption  ”  in 
this  thought,  that  “the  appearance  of  a  higher 
being  brings  undoubtedly  death  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  happens”  (Menken  after  Hess),  but  rather 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  by  intercourse  with 
the  holy  man  of  God,  and  in  contrast  with  him, 
her  sinful  nature  first  becomes  clear  and  known  to 
the  holy  God.  As  in  contrast  with  the  holy  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  law,  man  in  his  sinfulness 
knows  himself,  the  same  is  true  also  in  contrast 
with  such  men  as  walk  before  the  holy  God,  and 
within  whom  His  holy  will  lives  and  works 
(Luke  v.  8).  The  error  lay  in  this — that  the  wo¬ 
man  supposed  that  in  the  degree  in  which  she  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  and  the  feeling  of  her  sin, 
God  also  was  then  taking  cognizance  of  it,  and 
punishing  her.  “Folly  indeed  in  the  thought, 
but  in  this  folly  what  truth  of  feeKng  and  humil¬ 
ity  ”  (Krummacher).  This  error  the  prophet  sets 
aside,  not  by  means  of  a  long  didactic  reply,  but 
by  a  rescuing  action  which  must  have  convinced 
her  that  the  distress  did  not  overtake  her  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  special  sin,  but  imlp  rffc  66^  rov 
Oeov,  and  that  “the  works  of  God  might  be 
manifest  thereby  ”  (John  ix.  3 ;  xi.  4). 

Vers.  19-23.  And  he  took  him  out  of  her 
bosom,  Ac.  He  goes  “  into  his  lonely  chamber  in 
order  to  be  alone  with  his  God,  and  to  be  able  to 
pray  all  the  more  freely.  Here  he  pours  out  his 
heart,  inwardly  moved  by  sympathy  at  the  grief 
of  the  mother,  and  much  distressed  at  the  incom¬ 
prehensibleness  and  unexpectedness  of  this  divine 
providence,  in  humble  trustfulness  before  his  God  ” 
(Menken).  Cf.  Acts  ix.  40  :  2  Kings  iv.  33,  In 
the  question  to  God  (ver.  20)  there  is  no  cavil ;  it 
is  rather  the  *  expression  of  a  man  wrestling  in 
prayer  with  God,  who  does  not  doubt  that  God 
will  hear  him  (James  i.  6). — And  he  laid  him, 
Ac. ,  How  this  was  done  is  more  fully  stated  in  2 
Kings  iv.  34.  Like  Christ,  the  prophet  of  all  pro¬ 
phets,  when  he  healed  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
and  the  blind  from  his  birth  (Mark  vii.  33 ;  viii. 
23;  John  ix.  6,  7),  so  Elijah  proceeded  in  this 
case.  He  employs  rational  means  for  warming 
and  re-vivifying,  not  with  the  hope  that  of  them¬ 
selves  they  would  prove  effectual,  but  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  God,  in  answer  to  his  weeping 
supplication,  would  impart  supernatural,  divine, 
i.  e.,  life-giving,  force  to  the  natural  human  instru¬ 
ments,  and  this  happened. — -Three  times  Elijah 
stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  calling  upon  God, 
not  so  much  because  everything  to  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  done  must  be  done  thrice  (three 
are  the  true  unit),  as  rather  because  the  calling 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  old  covenant 
was  a  threefold  act  (Ps.  Iv.  18;  Dan.  vi.  10); 
thrice  in  the  high-priestly  benediction  was  the 
name  of  Jehovah  laid  upon  Israel  (Numb.  vi.  22) ; 
thrice  did  the  seraphim  before  the  throne  of  Je¬ 
hovah  cry  out  holy  (Isa.  vi.  3). 

Yer.  24.  And  the  woman  said,  Ao.  The 
sense  of  her  words  is  not  that  she  had  doubted 
hitherto  whether  Elijah  were  actually  a  man  of 
God,  but  that  now  she  knew  it ;  for  she  names  him 
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such  in  ver.  18,  and  as  such  regards  him  as  the 
cause  of  her  grievous  visitation.  Rather  she  ex* 
plains,  now  (fl?  HW  Ruth  iL  7;  2  Kings  v.  22), 

she  is  convinced  anew  and  most  assuredly  about 
it  HD£t  at  the  end  is  not  to  be  taken  adverbial¬ 
ly:  that  thou  art  truly  a  prophet  and  speakestthe 
word  of  Jehovah,  but  as  a  substantive:  that 
which  thou,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  speakest  as 
His  word  is  truth,  upon  which  one 'can  entirely 
repose.  The  experience  in  ver.  14  is  confirmed 
here  to  its  fullest  extent.  Menken  is  incorrect 
here  in  understanding  by  HiiT-D'H  44  the  whole 

announcement  of  the  truth,  all  taken  together, 
which  Elijah  had  said  and  taught  during  his  stay 
in  her  house,  concerning  truth  and  error,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols  and  the  worship  of  God,”  Ac.  The 
expression  never  means  this,  but  always  simply 
the  word  of  Jehovah  which  He  Himself  speaks  or 
has  spoken. 

HISTORICAL  AND  1THICAL. 

1.  The  first  coming  forth  of  Elijah  is  in  the 
highest  degree  characteristic,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
superscription,  in  the  way  of  action,  to  his  entire 
appearing ;  for  it  throws  light,  at  the  outset,  upon 
the  peculiarity  both  of  his  personality  and  of  his 
public  activity.  Living  until  then  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  and  entirely  unknown,  he  stands  sud¬ 
denly  there  41  like  one  fallen  from  the  clouds,  to  be 
compared  with  the  lightning  of  God,  like  a  light¬ 
ed  fire-brand  hurled  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah n 
(Krummacher),  and  after  he  had  spoken  his  word, 
which  “  burned  like  a  torch  ”  (Ecclesiast.  xlviiL  IX 
he  again  disappears,  and  no  one  knew  whither  he 
had  gone  (chap,  xviil  10;  cf.  2  Kings  iL  16-18;  1 
Kings  ix.  3,  8).  Wholly  alone,  without  any  pow¬ 
er  or  influence  behind  him,  he  encountered  the 
mighty  king  fearlessly  and  courageously,  not  like 
a  suppliant,  but  threatening  and  punishing  (of. 
chap.  xviiL  15;  xxi.  20;  2  Kings  iL  15  sq.).  His 
speech  is  brief  and  pithy,  firm  and  definite.  He 
delivers  no  elaborated  address ;  the  word  he  speaks 
is  like  a  deed.  “  There  is  something  great,  majes¬ 
tic,  divine,  in  the  coming  forth  of  this  prophet” 
(Menken).  No  lesrf  striking  is  the  substanoe  of 
his  first  utterance.  He  announces  to  the  chief  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  carried  over  into 
formal  idolatry  by  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  now 
completely  cut  loose  from  the  covenant  (chap.  xix. 
10),  the  punishment  which  was  threatened  in  the 
covenant  (=law),  that  he  may  forsake  his  evil  ways 
and  turn  unto  the  God  of  his  fathers.  But  in  this 
he  does  not  bring  to  light  merely  one  side  of  his 
prophetic  calling,  but  the  core  and  heart  thereof. 
The  peculiar,  specific  place  which  he  occupied  in 
the  economy  of  grace  was  to  raise  up  and  restore 
the  covenant  which  had  been  communicated  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  Moses ,  but  had  become  violated  As  restor¬ 
er  and  reformer  he  stands  in  immediate  relation  to 
Moses,  the  founder  of  this  covenant.  Hence  we 
shall  see,  not  only  in  the  course  of  his  history  is 
there  much  that  is  analogous  with  the  history  of 
Moses,  but  he  appears  also  together  with  Moses 
at  the  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  (Luke  ix.  28-35), 
and  both  speak  “  of  his  decease  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem.”  They  both  represent 
the  Old-Testament  economy  in  contrast  with  Him 
who,  by  his  “  decease,”  carries  it  to  its  end  and  ful¬ 
filment.  As  another,  second  Moses,  Elijah’s  en¬ 


tire  personality  and  work  in  his  calling  bears  also 
supremely  an  historical  character.  And  as  the 
restoring  and  rehabilitation  of  the  covenant  de¬ 
manded,  necessarily,  an  overthrowing  and  remo¬ 
val  of  the  idol- worship,  already  deeply  rooted  and 
powerful,  not  only  must  glowing  zeal  and  impar¬ 
tial  strictness  be  combined  in  this  character  so  de¬ 
voted  to  the  law,  but  also  a  judicial  activity  itselC 
Hence  his  acta  often  have  the  appearance  of  hard¬ 
ness  and  violence.  The  period  of  his  appearing 
was,  for  the  covenant-breaking,  idolatrous  genera¬ 
tion,  a  day  of  divine  judgment,  a  time  of  visitation 
and  chastening.  But  in  so  far  as  the  restoration 
of  the  covenant  did  not  concern  outward,  political 
relations,  but  the  ethico-religious  relation  to  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  Holy  One,  and  aimed  to  “  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers  ”  (MaL  iv.  6),  Elijah  was 
properly  the  prophet  of  repentance.  This,  indeed,  he 
announced  by  his  dress  (2  Kings  L  8X  which  there¬ 
after  was  the  official  dress  of  the  prophets  and 
preachers  of  repentance  (1  Kings  xix.  19;  2  Kings 
iL  13 ;  Zach.  xiiL  4),  and  in  which  he  appeared,  of 
whom  the  Lord  said,  (>and  if  ye  will  receive  it, 
this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come  ”  (Matt  in.  4 ; 
xL  14;  xvii.  11).  And  what  was  his  first  word 
but  a  call  to  repentance?  Kurtz  is  somewhat 
one-sided  in  his  judgment  on  Elijah’s  position  in 
the  divine  economy.  He  says:  “In  his  official 
position  the  absolute  one-sidedness  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  law,  and  the  limit  of  his  vision  and  of 
his  activity  to  the  present,  which  is  therewith 
connected,  characterizes  him  ....  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  this,  his  one-sided  position  as  prophet, 
having  to  deal  neither  with  hopes  nor  with  promi¬ 
ses,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ho 
wrought  and  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  not  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Only  there,  not  here,  is 
the  coming  of  a  prophet  like  Elijah  comprehensi¬ 
ble.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  a  prophet  like  Eli¬ 
jah  would  certainly  have  taken  a  different  course 
. . .  .there,  all  would  have  worked  upon  him  and 
would  have  made  something  else  out  of  him.”  If 
this  were  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  he,  in 
preference  to  all  other  prophets,  should  have  ap¬ 
peared,  along  with  Moses,  at  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ,  and  why  the  Lord,  in  the  passages  al¬ 
ready  cited,  should  attribute  to  him  such  high  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  Messiauic  age,  just  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  Malachi  had  already  done  (iv.  5,  6)  It 
was  not  Elijah’s  calling  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  in 
words  and  discourses,  he  had  to  do  only  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  broken  covenant,  and  Messi¬ 
anic  predictions  could  follow  only  upon  this.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  this  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  great,  mighty  actions.  Elijah, 
hence,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  action ,  “  the  great  hero-prophet  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes  ”  (Ewald).  His  whole  career 
was  active.  His  person  was  a  living  prophecy  of 
him  who  appeared  before  the  day  of  tho  Lord,  the 
day  of  judgment,  so  also  of  grace  (cf,  Hengs ten- 
berg,  Christologie  Til.  s.  441  sq.) 

2.  The  three  wonderful  occurrences  which  follow 
upon  the  first  coming  forth  of  Elijah  are  in  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  the  time  in  which  they  took  place, 
and  which  was  a  period  of  general  distress  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  drought,  and  it  was  also  a  time  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  activity  of  the  prophet 
And  the  transactions  here  brought  together  lose 
in  this  way  the  appearance  of  being  only  acctdeii- 
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tal  and  arbitrary,  which  might  have  happened  just 
as  suitably  at  any  other  time.  Far  from  being 
mere  “  miracles,”  and  from  calling  up  and  favor¬ 
ing  an  unworthy  representation  of  the  nature  (be¬ 
ing)  of  God,  they  are  signs  and  witnesses  of  the 
living,  personal  God  over  against  the  apotheosis 
of  Nature,  and  the  dead  idols  which  have  mouths 
and  speak  not,  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear 
not,  hands  and  handle  not  (Ps.  czv.  4-7).  All 
that  is  grand  and  glorious  about  this  God,  which 
the  Scripture  teaches,  stands  here  before  us  in 
deeds.  The  God  who  has  made  heaven  and  earth 
and  all  that  therein  is,  and  given  to  the  world  its 
laws,  does  not  stand  beneath  but  above  it,  so  that 
“  leaves  and  grass,  rain  and  drought,  fruitful  and 
unfruitful  years,  food  and  drink,  health  and  sick¬ 
ness,  wealth  and  poverty,  and  all  things,  do  not 
come  to  us  hap-hazard,  but  from  His  fatherly 
hand  ”  (Heidel.  Katech.).  He  does  not  lack  the 
means  to  deliver  out  of  all  distress  and  even  death 
itself  (Ps.  lxviii.  21):  He  is  near  unto  all  who  call  | 
upon  Him.  He  does  for  all  who  call  upon  Him 
earnestly  what  they  who  fear  God  desire.  He 
hears  their  cry  and  helps  them  (Ps.  exlv.  18  sq.). 
He  often  leads  them  by  dark  paths,  but  “  they  are 
mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  His  covenant 
and  His  testimonies  ”  (Ps.  xxv.  10).  For  Elijah,  in¬ 
deed,  the  necessary  experiences  of  this  period*of 
preparation  for  his  great  career,  were  both  a  trial 
and  a  strengthening  of  his  faith.  When  in  the 
most  fruitful  district  itself,  where  there  was  scar¬ 
city,  he  is  remanded  first  to  a  desert  in  which 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  food,  and  only  a  brook 
which  at  any  moment  might  dry  up,  and  then  in  a 
foreign  land  to  a  widow  almost  at  death’s  door 
from  starvation.  But  here  a  calamity  befell,  out 
of  which  no  deliverance  seemed  possible.  He  acts, 
nevertheless,  in  firm  faith  and  asks  no  question, 
like  the  people  in  the  wilderness  (Ps.  lxxviii.  19  s?.), 
and  the  more  his  faith  is  proved  and  exercised,  so 
much  the  more  is  it  strengthened,  so  much  the 
more  gloriously  is  the  power  and  fidelity  of  the 
living  God  verified  unto  him.  Thus  disciplined 
and  strengthened,  he  first  properly  becomes  an  in¬ 
strument  to  destroy  the  heathen  abominations  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  his  God  before  the  Gentiles 
and  before  the  kings  and  before  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  (chap,  xviii.). 

3.  Elijah's  subsistence  in  (he  desert  is  and  re¬ 
mains,  according  to  the  simple,  clear  sense  of  the 
narrative,  miraculous.  “  It  is  almost  laughable,” 
as  Winer  rightly  says,  when  many  ancient  and 
recent  expositors,  even  Rabbins,  make  the  ravens 
to  be  Arabs  or  merchants ;  but  it  is  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  tliat  Elijah  had 
a  hunting-ground  for  ravens,  as  well  also  as  young 
hares,  rats,  and  mice,  which  they  would  carry  to 
their  nests,  or  had  trained  them  as  hawks  for  the 
hunt  Others,  like  Knobel,  perceiving  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  such  explanations,  have  referred  to 
“the  like  cases  amongst  profane  writers:”  “Semi- 
ramis,  exposed  as  a  newly-born  infant,  was  nour¬ 
ished  by  doves ;  a  bitch  gave  suck  to  Cyrus,  a  she- 
wolf  to  Romulus  and  Remus ;  the  same  is  narrated 
by  ^ Elian,  v.  12,  42,  of  hinds,  mares,  bears,  goats  ” 

(. Prophet,  der  Etbr.  IL  s.  84 ;  cf.  Rbdiger,  A  tig.  En~ 
cyklop.  RcL  33,  s.  322).  All  these  myths  of  chil- 
dren-nursing  animals  have  grown  up  upon  the  soil 
of  nature-religion,  and  are  consequently  specifically 
heathen.  Their  sense  is  that  the  power  of  nature, 
revealing  itself  in  the  suckling  animals,  is  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  child,  or  they  explain  how  this  or  that 
person,  remarkable  by  a  special  power,  has  obtained 
it  by  the  same  being  the  distinguishing  trait  ot 
some  animal  (C 6xn>).  What  has  this  remote  re¬ 
semblance  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  God  who 
holds  in  His  hand  all  creatures,  provided  the  neces¬ 
sary  nourishment  for  his  prophet  in  the  wilderness 
by  the  occupants  of  this  wilderness,  the  ravens. 
Quite  apart  from  their  sense  and  meaning,  not  even 
in  their  outward  form  do  these  myths  allow  of  a 
comparison  with  our  narrative.  That  which  has 
been  adduced  in  the  way  of  parallel  is  equally  inap¬ 
propriate.  When  Jerome  (Opp.  i.  p.  239)  states 
that  the  hermit  Paul  was  fed  daily  by  a  raven  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  half  loaf  for  the  period  of  sixty  years, 
this  obviously  is  but  an  exaggerated  imitation  of 
our  story.  Hess  ( Oesch .  der  Kon.  Isr.  I.  s.  99)  refers 
to  the  “credible  accounts  that  exposed  children, 
exiles,  fugitives  have  been  sustained  for  a  long  time 
by  animals,”  and  remarks  thereupon  :  “  Such  narra¬ 
tions  are  rarely  questioned,  except  when  they  are 
adduced  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  as  proofs  of  a 
special  divine  providence ;  ”  but  he  adds,  that  in 
the  case  before  us  much  remains  that  is  “  inexpli¬ 
cable.” 

4.  The  sojourn  of  Elijah  with  the  widow  of  Sarep- 
tOy  considered  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
served  as  a  preparation  for  his  public  activity,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  weighty  moment  in  his  history,  because 
it  shows  us  one  side  of  the  prophet  which  is  thrown 
into  the  back-ground  in  his  public  career,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  belongs  essentially  to  a  com¬ 
plete  portraiture  of  the  great  man  of  God.  While 
over  against  the  fallen,  covenant-breaking,  idol¬ 
serving  generation  he  was  inexorable  and  uncom¬ 
prising,  denouncing  and  judging,  threatening  and 
punishing,  to  the  poor  widow  he  was  sympathizing 
and  friendly  only,  full  of  fellow-feeling  and  compas¬ 
sion,  comforting,  blessing,  and  helping.  He  there, 
for  the  first  time,  appears  great  and  wonderful,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  that  harshness  and  severity  was 
not  characteristic,  not  inborn,  but  was  founded  in 
the  special  place  which  he  was  destined  to  occupy 
in  the  economy  of  grace.  Never  would  he  have 
fulfilled  his  calling  to  put  an  end  to  the  crime  of 
a  ruinous  idolatiy,  and  to  be  a  second  Moses,  if  he 
had  shown  the  same  traits  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
which  he  did  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  Elijah  had  to 
make  good,  first  of  all,  obedience  and  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God  at  the  brook  Cherith,  compassion 
and  love  at  Sarepta,  then  it  was  that  he  appeared 
in  the  sight  of  God  furnished  with  iron-severity  to 
judge  and  to  punish.  “  Now  sinoe  thou  hast  learned 
sympathy,  go  hence  and  preach,  and  speak  to .  the 
people  these  are  the  words  to  him  which  Chry¬ 
sostom  puts  into  the  mouth  of  God  (Opp.  vL  p. 
1()9). 

5.  The  narrative  represents  (he  fact,  that  the  meal 
in  the  barrel  and  (he  oil  in  the  cruse  did  not  fail,  to 
have  been  quite  as  much  an  extraordinary  act  of 
God  as  the  previous  support  by  means  of  the 
ravens.  The  grossest  prejudice  alone  can  say: 

“  Here  there  is  not  a  syllable  that  this  was  done 
by  miracle :  God  gave  his  blessing  so,  that  by  the 
labor  of  her  hands,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  pro¬ 
phet,  she  secured  for  herself  the  necessaries  of  life  ” 
(Dinter,  SchuU.  Bib.  on  the  place).  In  that  case 
Elijah’s  promise,  ver.  14,  was  nothing  more  than 
an  exhortation  to  industry,  but  no  prophet  wat 
needed  for  this.  Knobel  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
(as  above  s.  81),  when  in  the  whole  narrative  he 
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finds  nothing  more  than  “the  view  that  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  rests  where  men  of  God  are.”  The  words 
of  the  Lord,  in  Luke  iv.  25,  do  not  at  all  authorize 
us  to  think  that  this  was  simply  an  ordinary  act  of 
divine  providence.  Hess  (as  above  8.  104)  says : 
“  As  for  myself,  I  find  the  narrative  so  beautiful 
and  as  suitable  to  God  as  anything,  and  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  old  author,  when,  without  fear  of 
any  wisdom,  whether  of  that  time  or  of  to-day,  he 
continues,  She  went  and  did  as  Elijah  bade  her, 
Ac.”  Menken :  This  whole  history  glorifies  God, 
whom  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  know  in  His 
unapproachable  greatness  and  in  His  affable  mercy 
and  condescension.  A  God  such  as  the  human 
heart  in  the  needs  of  this  present  life  needs  always 
and  desires;  the  all-governing  Ruler,  the  alone-in¬ 
dependent,  the  free  master  over  all  nature,  who 
gives  dew  and  rain,  and  punishing  lands  and  peo¬ 
ples,  withholds  and  takes  away  bread  and  water. 
But  the  individual  man  is  not  forgotten  of  Him ;  no, 
not  even  the  beggar  on  the  highways.  He  beholds 
not  only  the  whole,  but  the  single  parts :  He  looks 
not  only  into  the  palace  of  kings,  but  into  the  huts 
of  poverty.  The  need  and  misery  of  a  poor  widow 
•re  not  too  insignificant  for  Him ;  He  observes  her 
siglis  and  tears,  and  her  silent  desolate  cabin  is  for 
Him  a  place  worthy  of  the  revelation  of  His  glory 
and  goodness  (Is.  lvii.  15;  lxvi.  1  sq.). 

6.  The  revivifying  of  the  child,  on  account  of  the 
prophet’s  mode  of  procedure,  has  been  explained 
as  a  physician’s  act.  The  narrative  has,  so  Knobel 
supposes,  its  foundation  “in  the  circumstance  that 
the  prophets  exercised  also  the  function  of  phy¬ 
sicians.”  The  boy,  in  consequence  of  frequent  con¬ 
vulsions,  suffered  a  severe  fainting-fit,  and  was 
brought  back  again  to  life  by  pressure,  animal 
warmth,  and  applied  restoratives  (Meyer  in  Ber- 
thold’s  Theol.  Journal  iv.  230).  According  to  Enne- 
mosor  (Magnetism.  8.  422)  this  was  a  case  of  animal 
magnetism  (Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  I.  8.  319).  But  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  text  adduces  no 
proof  of  the  medical  skill  of  the  prophet,  nor  says 
anything  of  a  human  medical  act  of  healing:  it  sets 
forth  an  act  of  God  done  by  means  of  the  prophet. 
Before  he  stretches  himself  upon  the  boy  the  pro¬ 
phet  calls  once  and  again  imploringly  upon  Him 
who  can  both  kill  and  make  alive  (Deut.  xxxii.  29 ; 

1  Sam  ii.  6 ;  2  Kings  v.  7) :  Let  the  soul  of  this 
child  come  to  it  again !  “  and  Jehovah  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  Elijah.”  The  revivifying  is  like  an 
answer  to  prayer.  It  is  not  the  prophet,  as  a 
“  thaumaturgist  ”  or  as  a  physician  employing 
natural  means,  but  Jehovah  who  hears  the  prayer 
of  His  servant  and  delivers  from  death.  If  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  praying  he  stretches  himself  upon  the  child, 
he  did  this  after  the  genuine  prophetic  way;  the 
visible  human  deed  served  as  substratum  for  the 
divine,  and  this  divine  deed  is  affirmed  and  attested 
in  the  prophet’s.  The  deeds  of  the  prophets  are 
signs  (niN)  which  represent  what  God  does  or  will 
do  by  means  of  them,  and  are  more  or  less  symbo¬ 
lical  actions  (see' above).  The  outward  action  was, 
in  the  case,  the  sign  of  that  which  God  alone  could 
do ;  it  is  not  the  delivering,  quickening  might  and 
power,  but  only  the  medium  denoting  it. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  first  appearing  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  (a)  The  time  when ;  (6)  the  message  with 
which  he  appeared.  The  prophet  Elijah,  -(a)  his 


name— my  God  is  Jehovah ;  (b)  his  origin :  Thislie, 
an  insignificant,  unknown  place,  like  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth;  (c)his  condition  and  calling:  .'he 
stands  before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  Gen¬ 
eral  distresses,  like  hunger  and  famine,  sicknesses 
and  epidemics,  are  not  mere  natural  events,  but 
they  are  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  godless 
and  the  God-forgetting ;  they  are  the  trials  of  the 
pious,  and  to  all  they  cry :  repent  and  be  converted  I 
— Menken  :  Men  in  general  have  never  been  willing 
to  recognize,  and  are  still  unwilling  to  recognize, 
the  fact  that  need  and  misery  upon  earth  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  their  conduct  towards  God ; 
that  through  their  need  they  may  be  called  back 
to  Him  whom  they  have  forsaken,  and  feel  what 
it  is  when  God  withdraws  His  hand,  when  they  are 
left  to  themselves,  when  the  Almighty  withholds 
Hisgifts  and  blessings,  and  sends  His  punishments 
and  plagues.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the  living  God 
because  He  has  spoken  to  Israel  and  has,  through 
His  word,  revealed  Himself  to  them  (Ps.  cxlvil  19, 
20).  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  the  image 
of  His  Being  (Heb.  i  2),  and  has  revealed  Himself 
in  Him  much  more  gloriously  to  us;  therefore 
Christendom  knows  no  other  living  God  than  the 
father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Who  can  venture 
to  say  that  he  stands  before  God  ?  He  who,  like 
Elijah,  has  firm  faith,  is  unconditionally  obedient 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  fearlessly  and  courage¬ 
ously  pursues  the  path  God  has  prescribed  for  him 
(IsaL  xli.  10). — KBUMMaCHER:  It  is  the  way  of 
our  God  from  of  old  that  he  takes  people,  by  whom 
He  will  accomplish  something  great,  from  the  dust 
rather  than  from  thrones,  so  that  it  may  be  mani- 
|  fest  how  all  things  happen  according  to  His  pur¬ 
pose,  how  that  flesh  and  blood  have  not  done  this 
and  that,  but  that  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory. 

Vers.  2-9.  Bender  :  Elijah  at  the  brook  in  the 
wilderness,  (a)  How  his  faith  was  tried,  and 
(6)  how  it  was  crowned. — Wirth:  Elijah  at  the 
brook  Cherith.  How  the  Lord  protects  and  con¬ 
ceals  him ;  how  He  leads  him  into  the  wilderness  ; 
and  how  He  cares  for  him.  Elijah  in  the  wilder-' 
ness,  (a)  Why  the  Lord  sends  him  thither ;  (5) 
what  he  suffered  him  to  experience  there. — Ver.  3. 
Go  away  and  hide  thyself,  (a)  Go  away.  A  hard 
word  for  a  heroic  man  like  Elijah,  who  has  threat¬ 
ened  the  king  and  the  whole  people,  and  must  now 
flee  and  expose  himself  to  scorn  and  contempt 
Going  away  often  requires  more  self-denial  than 
remaining.  For  the  testimony  to  the  truth,  the 
command  at  one  time  is,  remain  and  fear  not  (Acts 
xviii.  9  sq.),  at  another,  go  from  that  city,  Ac. 
(Matt  x.  14,  23  sq.) ;  they  “must,  like  their  Lord, 
often  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  can  wear 
upon  earth  no  other  crown  than  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  if  at  any  time  their  power  is  so  great  that  they  , 
can  give  or  take  away  dew  and  rain  upon  earth, 
and  can  punish  kings  and  peoples,  at  another  time 
they  must  bow  and  bend,  suffer  and  be  silent,  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  appear  weak  and  power¬ 
less,  so  that  they  and  others  may  thereby  know 
all  the  more  profoundly,  that  the  superabundant 
might  is  of  God,  and  not  of  themselves  ”  (Menken). 
But  to  every  true  Christian  also  the  command  often 
comes,  go  hence,  remain  not  where  men  are  serving 
the  world  and  Baal,  where  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  despised,  and  the  fear  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
Lord  has  disappeared.  [See  The  Hermits  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. — E.  H.]  (b)  Hide  thyself. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  his  great,  severe, 
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and  holy  task  and  to  be  fitted  for  it,  Elijah  had  to 
go  into  retirement,  where  he  was  alone  with  his 
God  and  learned  to  say,  Lord  whom  have  I,  Ac. 
(P8.  lxxiii.  25  sq.).  Every  man  who  has  done  any¬ 
thing  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has  passed  a 
long  time  in  retirement  and  solitude.  But  to  every 
faithful  Christian  also  the  command  has  come, 
hide  thyself,  go  into  the  stillness  and  solitude. 
The  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  with  soft,  still  spirit 
(1  Pet  iii.  4),  does  not  thrive  in  the  perpetual  tu¬ 
mult  and  babbling  noise  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  man  who  has  not  felt  the  need  of  some  time  and 

Elace  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  to  be  alone  with 
is  God ;  they  who  avoid  such  are  not  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Yer.  4.  Krummacher:  Every 
way  appointed  for  us  by  the  Lord  has  His  promise, 
and  we  need  not  fear  when  once  we  are  assured 
that  God  has  directed  our  way. — Yer.  6.  Might  it 
be  said  of  us  all,  in  every  situation  of  life  and 
under  all  relations,  he  went  thither  and  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Menken  :  He 
went  in  faith  along  the  hard,  dark  path  into  the 
wilderness,  as  a  genuine  son  of  Abraham  the  father 
of  all  the  faithful,  who  knew  that  without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  that  man  can  offer 
to  God  no  higher  and  nobler  homage  than  to 
believe  in  his  promises.  Who  so  chooses  the 
dear  God,  and  always  hopes  in  Him,  him  will  He 
sustain  wonderfully  in  all  need  and  affliction  (Ps. 
iv.  4 ;  cxlvii.  6).  Go  whithersoever  thou  wilt,  means 
shall  not  fail  thee,  thy  deed  is  pure  blessing,  thy 
course  pure  light.  To  Elijah  the  promise  was,  I 
have  commanded  the  ravens  to  care  for  thee  ;  but 
we  all  have  a  still  more  glorious  promise :  He  hath 
given  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  that  they 
shall  watch  over  thee  in  all  thy  ways,  Ac.  (Ps.  xci. 
10-12). — Menken  :  Just  under  these  circumstances 
in  which  most  men  forsake  the  word  of  God,  it 
shows  itself  most  gloriously  to  the  few  who  hold  to 
it.  When  the  world  despises  it,  and  ridicules  the 
observance  of  it  as  weakness  of  mind,  then  is  it 
mightiest,  and  it  justifies  the  keeping  of  it  by 
means  of  the  richest  experiences,  which  are  the  as¬ 
surance,  to  those  who  honor  it, .  of  its  truth  and  of 
the  power  of  God.  The  ravens,  which  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  care  for  their  own  young,  must,  at  the 
command  of  God,  nourish  the  prophet,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  even  the  unreasoning  creature  cannot 
move  without  His  will,  and  that  even  the  most  in¬ 
significant  must  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  who  has  promised,  I  will  not  leave  nor  for¬ 
sake  thee  (Heb.  xiii  5).— Starke  :  In  the  case  of 
His  servants  and  children,  God  sometimes  makes 
use  of  the  ravens,  i  e.,  of  abandoned  and  godless 
men. 

Vers.  1-16.  Wirth:  Elijah  with  the  widow  at 
*  Sarepta.  (a)  The  dried  up  brook ;  (6)  The  new 
place  of  refuge;  (c)  The  meal  in  the  barrel  and 
the  oil  in  the  cruse. — Krummacher  :  The  depart¬ 
ure  for  Zarephath.  Elijah’s  need,  Elijah’s  de¬ 
parture,  his  grand  deliverance. — Bender  (vers. 
10-24):  Elijah  with  the  widow  at  Sarepta.  Our 
history  confirms  the  Psalm- word  (Psl  lxviii.  21) ; 
(1)  we  have  a  God  who  helps,  and  (2)  a  Lord  of 
lords  who  delivers  from  death.  The  widow  at 
Zarephath.  (a)  Her  lot  (widowed,  poor,  without 
influence  before  the  world,  but  chosen  by  God, 
Luke  iv.  26).  (6)  Her  self-denial  and-  her  faith 
(although  pn  the  verge  of  death  from  starvation, 
she  will  share  what  she  can,  and  believe  the  word 
of  the  prophet  as  a  word  from  God),  (c)  Her  re¬ 


ward,  Matt  x.  41  sq.  (she  is  not  only  delivered 
from  death  by  hunger,  Ps.  xxxiii.  19 ;  but  she  re¬ 
ceives  continuously  what  she  and  her  whole  house¬ 
hold  needed,  Ps.  xxxvii.  19;  cxii.  3). — Vers.  7-9. 
Elijah’s  second  trial  of  faith,  (a)  Depart  (one  trial 
follows  another,  so  that  the  gold  of  his  faith  may 
become  more  free  from  all  dross).  (5)  To  Zarephath 
in  Sidon  (from  thy  fatherland  into  a  spiritual 
waste  and  desert,  in  the  land  of  idolatry,  where 
Jezebel’s  father  ruled,  and  where  the  danger 
seemed  greater  than  at  the  brook  Cherith ;  but, 
courage,  it  will  not  be  so  serious,  Ac.),  (c)  To  a 

widow  (who  herself  needed  protection,  and  not  to 
a  ridh,  powerful  man.  The  Lord  will  care  for 
thee,  rest  assured  of  that,  and  do  not  ask  how  it 
shall  come  to  pass.  Despise  no  instrumentality 
which  He  points  out  to  thee,  no  condition  and  no 
man  He  makes  use  of,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  the 
Lord  to  send  help  by  means  either  of  little  or  of 
much,  1  Sam.  xiv.  6.  Things  are  small  before  God, 
and  to  the  Highest  all  things  are  alike  [‘  There  is 
no  great  and  no  small,  to  the  Lord  that  maketh  all.’] 
...  He  is  the  true  wonder-worker,  who  can  now 
exalt  and  now  overturn). — Ver.  7.  When  without 
thy  fault  the  brook,  from  which  thou  dost  quench 
thy  thirst,  is  dried,  and  the  spring  whence  thy 
life  was  supported  has  failed,  let  the  word  Bpoken 
come  to  thee :  Wait  upon  the  Lord,  who  will  help 
thee  (Prov.  xx.  22) ;  for  they  who  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  Ac.  (Is.  xl.  31). 
The  words  of  Elijah  to  the  widow,  (a)  The  re¬ 
quest  (vers.  10,  11) ;  (b)  The  consolation  (ver.  13); 
(c)  The  promise  (ver.  14).  Requests  made  to  a 
man  are  often  the  key  which  opens  to  us  his  most 
hidden  being.  They  who  have  but  little  usually 
give  more  than  they  who  have  much  (Luke  xxi.  1 
sg.).  To  the  weeping  widows  and  orphans  the 
Lord  always  calls,  Fear  not  1  1  Pot.  v.  7 ;  Matt, 
vi.  25  sg. ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  25. — Yer.  12.  In  a  hea¬ 
then,  idolatrous  land  Elijah  finds  in  a  poor  widow 
what  he  had  sought  in  vain  in  Israel :  faith  in  the 
living  God  of  Israel. — Krummacher  :  He  who  has 
experienced  it  knows  how  precious  it  is,  when 
one  is  far  away  in  a  strange  country,  where  the 
roads  toward  Zion  lie  waste,  and  sees  one’s  self 
thrown  into  the  circle  of  the  children  of  this 
world,  and  by  the  streams  of  Babylon,  to  meet 
unexpectedly  in  the  wilderness  somebody  from 
Galilee,  or  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  Lord. — Ver. 
13.  Berleb.  Bib.  :  Fear  not  I  Ah  I  How  often  has 
a  child  of  God  bemoaned,  Now  all  is  lost  1  I  have 
nothing  more  and  know  nothing  more.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  have  ceased  for  me  :  the 
meal  and  oil  are  gone  1  And  yet,  where  there  is 
nothing  more  amid  the  night  and  the  darkness, 
the  morning  brings  something,  upon  which  one 
can  live  and  find  nourishment  for  the  soul,-  although 
the  time  be  miserable. — Vers.  14,  15.  When  the 
need  is  greatest,  then  is  God  nearest.  On  the 
very  day  when  the  poor  widow,  with  her  son,  will 
eat  the  last  supplies,  her  distress  comes  to  an  end, 
and  she  has  thenceforth  her  daily  bread.  He 
helps  us  before  we  expect,  and  permits  us  to 
enjoy  much  good. — Yer.  16.  The  same  God  who 
spoke  by  means  of  Elijah  :  The  meal  in  the  barrel 
shall  not  be  wasted,  and  the  oil  in  the  crusd  shall 
not  fail,  has  also  promised,  as  the  earth  lasts,  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  frost  and  heat,  summer  and 
winter,  day  and  night  shall  not  cease  (Gen.  viiu 
22).  We  are  astonished  at  the  little  miracle  in  the 
cabin  at  Sarepta,  but  we  pass  over  with  indiffer- 
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ence,  and  without  attention,  the  large  miracle 
Vera.  17-24.  Wirth:  The  great  deed  of  God 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta. 
(a)  The  lamentation  of  the  mother  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  son;  (6)  the  praying  prophet  and 
the  answering  God  ;  (c)  the  joyous  message,  Be¬ 
hold.  thy  son  liveth  I — Krumx acher  :  The  resusci¬ 
tation  at  Zarephath.  (a)  The  divine  stroke ;  (6)  the 
victorious  battle  ;  (c)  the  rest  after  the  storm. 
The  school  of  suffering  at  Zarephath.  (a)  The 
suffering  with  which  the  widow  and  the  prophet 
were  visited ;  (6)  how  each  behaved  under  it ; 
(c)  what  both  experienced. — Yer.  17.  Great  mani¬ 
festations  of  divine  grace  follow  also  great  trials, 
so  that  our  faith  may  be  made  more  precious 
(1  Pet.  i.  7). — Menken  :  God  willed  that  the  good 
work  begun  in  her  should  not  be  unfinished,  and 
without  suffering  this  could  not  be,  any  more  than 
it  is  in  our  case  and  in  that  of  all  men.  ...  It  is 
pure  goodness  and  fatherly  fidelity  when  the  in¬ 
finitely  good,  heavenly  Father  sends  to  His 
children  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  lays  upon  them 
burden  upon  burden,  and  leads  them  from  one 
distress  and  trouble  into  others.  In  eternity,  He 
will  be  heartily  thanked  for  nothing  more  than  for 
this  paternal  goodness  and  fidelity. — Ver.  18.  The 
first  thing  which  the  cross  and  suffering  must  do 
in  a  man,  is  to  bring  about  an  humble  -sense  of  his 
sin ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  knowledge  of 
God,  the  foundation  of  all  true  piety.  Much  that 
is  erroneous  respecting  God  and  divine  things 
may  adhere  to  a  man,  but  if  he  have  a  living 
knowledge  of  his  sin,  and  a  living  feeling  of  his 
unworthiness  before  the  holy  God,  he  is  on  the 
pathway  to  a  deepening  and  higher  knowledge  of 
God. — Menken:  She  does  not  complain  of  un¬ 
righteousness  upon  the  part  of  God,  she  does  not 
accuse  God :  she  acquits  God  and  condemns  her¬ 
self.  That  was  the  true  bearing  in  her  trouble, 
and  so  sorrow  wrought  good  within  this  soul:  it 
led  her  within  herself,  and  humbled  her  in  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  herself.  And  God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.  A  man  does  not  so  readily 
humble  himself  too  much.  .  .  .  The  more  strictly 
a  man  judges  and  condemns  himself,  so  much  the 
which  is  repeated  year  by  year  for  the  whole  world. 
— Starke  :  The  way  to  wealth  is  cheerful  giving 
(Luke  vi.  38),  and  God  crowns  beneficence  with  a 
blest  store  (Prov.  xix.  17).  God  can  bless  even  a 
little  store  so  that  it  will  suffice  for  a  longwhile. 


more  readily  is  he  acquitted,  justified,  and  pardon¬ 
ed  before  the  divine  tribunal  (Luke  xviii.  13  59.). 
Intercourse  and  association  with  a  true  man  ot 
God  become  a  blessing  to  us  when  we  are  thereby 
led  more  deeply  into  ourselves,  and  are  made 
genuinely  conscious  of  our  sinfulness  before  God 
(Luke  v.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8). — Vers.  19-22.  The 
prayer  of  Elijah,  (a)  The  contents ;  (6)  the  answer 
to  it.  Those  are  genuine  and  true  friends  who  do 
not  show  sympathy  and  commiseration  simply 
when  we  are  in  distress  qnd  trouble,  but  who 
give  us  a  helping  hand,  and  from  their  heart 
call  upon  Him  who  can  help  us.  Wrestling 
with  God  in  prayer  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to 
the  lonely  chamber  (Matt.  vi.  6).  He  who  prays 
only  in  public,  in  the  church,  has  never  yet  prayed 
truly. — Ver.  20.  In  our  prayer  we  may  express 
indeed  how  dark  and  incomprehensible  the  provi¬ 
dences  of  God  are  to  us,  only  when  we  do  so  with 
submission  to  His  will  without  complaint  or  mur¬ 
mur,  and  humbly  committing  entirely  to  His  will 
how  and  when  He  will  save  us,  in  our  hour  of 
need. — Ver.  21.  In  sickness,  we  must  leave  no 
natural  means  towards  recovery  untried,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  long  for  a  miracle  of 
God,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  implore  God  to 
grant  power  to  these  means  and  bless  their  ap¬ 
plication. — Yer.  22.  Menken:  Even  if  the  Lord  do 
no  miracle,  there  are  still  a  thousand  ways  and 
means  by  which  he  sends  comfort  and  strength,  or 
help  and  salvation,  in  answer  to  the  beSeving 
prayer  of  His  faithful  servants.  Each  granting 
of  prayer  is  indeed  a  miracle,  and  never  is  one 
humble,  believing  prayer  of  a  righteous  soul  uttered 
in  vain — no,  not  even  when  it  is  refused. — Yer. 
23.  For  the  father  and  mother  heart,  which  moan 
and  lament  over  a  lost  son,  what  could  be  a  glad¬ 
der  message  than  this :  “  This,  thy  son,  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again.”  (Luke  xv.  24.)  The  miracles 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  are  as  worthy  of  adora¬ 
tion  as  those  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. — Ver.  24. 
We  must  pass  through  much  grief  and  humiliation 
before  with  joyful  assurance  we  can  say  to  Him, 
who  is  greater  than  Elijah:  Now  know  I  that 
thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  6f  the  living  God.  Only 
by  means  of  individual  experience  does  each 
man  come  to  the  blessed  confession,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  truth.  He  only  is  a  servant  of 
God  in  who  sc  mouth  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
truth,  not  mere  appearance  and  sham  (phrase). 


B. — Elijah  at  Mount  Carmel 
Chap.  XYHL  1-46. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  after1  many  days,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
came  to  Elijah  in  tne  third  year,  saying,  Go,  shew  thyself  unto  Ahab ;  and  I 

2  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  Elijah  went  to  shew  himself  unto  Ahab. 

3  And  there  was  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab  called  Obadiah,  which  was 
the  governor  of  his  house.  (Now  Obadiah  feared  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  greatly: 

4  for  it  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  Oba¬ 
diah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  *  in  a  cave,  ana  fed  them 

5  with  bread  and  water.)  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  Go  into  the  land,  unto 
all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks :  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to 

6  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  the  beasts.9  So  they  divided 
the  land  between  them  to  pass  throughout  it :  Ahab  went  one  way  by  himself, 
and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  himself. 
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7  And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way/  behold,  Elijah  met  him :  and  he  knew  him, 

8  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said,  Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah  ?  And  he  answered 

9  him,  I  am  :  go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here .  And  he  said,  What  have  I 
sinned,  that  thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to  slay 

10  me?  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  liveth,  there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom, 
whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee :  and  when  they  said,  He  is  not  there ; 

11  he  took  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee  not.  And 

12  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here .  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not;  and  so  when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he 

13  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me :  but  I  thy  servant  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
from  my  youth.  Was  it  not  told  my  lord  what  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew  the 

f prophets  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  how  I  hid  a  hundred  men  of  the  Lord’s 
Jehovah]  prophets  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water? 
14  And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here :  and  he  shall  slay 
15  me.  And  Elijah  said,  As  the  Lord  [  J ehovahl  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  I  will  surely  shew  myself  unto  him  to-day. 

16  So  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab,  and  told  him :  and  Ahab  went  to  meet 
17  Elijah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said  unto  him, 
18  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  And  he  answered,  I  have  not  troubled 
Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy  father’s  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  command- 
19  meets  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim.  Now  therefore 
send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four  hunarea,  which 
20  eat  at  Jezebel’s  table.  So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gather¬ 
ed  the  prophets  together  unto  Mount  Carmel. 

21  And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people,  and  said,  How  long  halt  ye  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions?*  if  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  God,  follow  him:  but  if  Baal, 
22  then  follow  him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word.  Then  said  Elijah 
unto  the  people,  I,  even  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  but 
23  Baal’s  prophets  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.*  Let  them  therefore  give  us 
two  bullocks ;  and  let  them  choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under :  and  I  will  dress  the  other 
24  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under  :  and  call 7  ye  on  the  name  of 
your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  *  and  the  God 
25  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said, 
It  is  well  spoken.  And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose  you  one 
bullock  for  yourselves,  and  dress  it  first ;  for  ye  are  many ;  and  call  on  the  name 
26  of  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire  under.  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was 
given  them,  and  they  dressed  it ,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning 
even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that 
27  answered.  And  they  leaped  upon  the  altar  which  was  made.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a  god ; 
either  he  is  talking,*  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
28  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after 
their  manner  with  knives  [swords]  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon 
29  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  midday  was  past,  and  they  prophesied  until ,f 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  there  was  neither  voice,  nor 
any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded.11 

30  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people,  Come  near  unto  me.  And  all  the  people 
came  near  unto  him.  And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah J  that 
31  was  broken  down.  And  Elijah  took  twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,1*  unto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
32  came,  saying,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name :  and  with  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  and  he  made  a  trench  about  the  altar,  as 
33  great  as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed.  And  he  put  the  wood  in  order, 
and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  said,  Fill  four  bar- 
34  rels  with  water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  on  the  wood.  And  he 
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said,  Do  it  the  second  time.  And  they  did  it  the  second  time.  And  he  said,  Do 

85  it  the  third  time.  And  they  did  it  the  third  time.  And  the  water  ran  around 

36  about  the  altar ;  and  he  filled  the  trench  also  with  water.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,1*  that  Elijah  the  prophet  came 
near,  and  said,  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be 
known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and 

87  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.  Hear  me,  O  Lord  [Jehovah], 

38  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God,  and 
that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

39  vah]  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 
the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the 
people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces:  and  they  said,  The  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  is 

40  the  God  ;  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  is  the  God.  And  Elijah  said  unto  them, 
Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of  them  escape.  And  they  took  them: 
and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Eishon,  and  slew  them  there. 

41  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink ;  for  there  is  a  sound 

42  of  abundance  of  rain.14  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  Elijah  went 
up  to  the  top  of  Carmel ;  and  he  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his 

43  face  between  his  knees,  and  said  to  his  servant,  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the 
sea.  And  he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said,  There  is  nothing.  And  he  said,  Go 

44  again  seven  times.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said,  Behold, 
there  ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man’s  hand.  And  he  said,  Go 
up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot,"  and  get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop 

45  thee  not.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while,1*  that  the  heaven  was  black 
with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.  And  Ahab  rode,  and  went 

46  to  Jezreel.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  on  Elijah; and  he  girded 
up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  JezreeL 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  1. — [A  few  MSS.  supply  the  preposition,  and  read  • 

*  Ver.  4. — [Nine  MSS.  repeat  the  word  D’tSfon ,  aooording  to  the  nsnal  formala,  as  in  Ter.  18. 


•  Ver.  6. — The  k’ri  iTOiianD  is  plainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  k'tib  HOTO  |D .  [It  is  also  the  reading  of  many  MSS. 
and  editions. 

4  Ver.  7.—  [The  8ept  emphasize  very  strongly  the  privacy  of  this  interview ;  “  And  Obadiah  was  in  the  way  alone,  and 
Elijah  came  alone  to  meet  him."  . 

*  Ver.  81.— [For  the  meaning  of  the  words  D'BpBH  see  the  Exeg.  Com.  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.,  *  how 


long  halt  ye  on  both  knees,"  is  certainly  expressive. 

*  Ver.  22.— [The  Sept,  adds  “and  the  prophets  of 


▼or.  19. 


the  grove  four  hundred  "  (the  Alex.  Sept  omits  the  number)  from 


Ver.  84— [DNlfrx  D$3  “denotes  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity,"  Kell.  QT.  Gen.  iv.  96;  xiL  8;  1  Cor.  L 


•  Ver.  24— [The  Sept  lessen  much  the  force  of  this  contrast,  by  adding  “  my  God." 

*  Ver.  27.—  [iTt^  bears  either  the  sense  of  conversation  (as  In  the  Vulg.),  see  2  Kings  lx.  11 ;  or  of  meditation.  The 


latter  seems  rightly  preferred  by  oar  author.  On  the  meaning  of  this  and  the  following  words  see  the  Exeg.  Com. 

»•  Ver.  29.-[Hcre  the^  in  Jli^is  not  to  be  overlooked :  means  not  “  till  the  offering,"  but  “till  to¬ 

wards  the  offering  "  A  #..  till  towards  the  time  of  the  offering,  for  ver.  86,  Elijah  had  completed  all  preparations  for  his 
offering  at  the  time  of  the  eveninsr  sacrifice,  Kell. 

11  Ver.  29.— [The  Sept,  curiously  modifies  ver.  29.  Instead  of  mid-day  they  have  rb  6tiAir6y ;  the  Vat  Sept  omits  M  that 
there  was  neither  voice, w  Ac.,  to  the  end  of  the  ver. ;  and  both  recensions  make  the  addition  given  in  the  Exeg.  Com. 

»*  Ver.  81.— f Right  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  substitute  the  name  Israel. 

11  Ver.  86. — [The  Vat  Sept  omits  the  mention  of  the  time,  and  the  Alex,  substitute#  the  name  Jacob  for  Israel. 

14  Ver.  41.— [The  Sept,  quite  poetically  translates,  u  there  Is  a  sound  of  the  feet  of  rain."  The  word  here  used  is 
that  denoting  heavy  rain. 

14  Ver.  44— [The  word  ehariot,  supplied  in  the  A.  V,  is  implied  In  the  In  this  connection,  and  Is  given  In  several 
of  the  W. 

11  Ver.  46.— [On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  i73“*7jn  n3"“7JJ  see  the  Exeg.  Com.  It  is  generally  rendered  in  the  VV. 
literally  as  in  the  Vnlg.  hue  etfqw  Ulvc. — F.  G.] 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  Ac.,  Ac.  The 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  is  distributed  in 
three  sections ;  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the  chief 
(vers.  21-40) ;  the  first  (vers.  1-20)  is  introducto¬ 


ry  to  the  second  (vers.  21-40),  and  the  last  (vers. 
41-46)  forms  the  sequel  to  the  transaction  narrat¬ 
ed  in  the  second.  The  first  verse  refers  distinctly 
to  chap,  xvii.  1.  It  states  when  and  how  the 
drought  announoed  by  Elijah  came  to  an  end. 
The  statement  in  Luke  iv.  26,  and  in  James  v.  17, 
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according  to  which  it  did  not  rain  for  the  space  of 
three  years  and  six  months,  seems  to  contradict 
the  words  in  the  third  year.  The  same  statement 
occurs  also  in  the  tractate  Jalkut  Schimoni ;  hence 
several  interpreters  (Schmidt,  Michaelis,  Keil) 
adopt  the  rabbinical  conjecture  that  Elijah  was  a 
year  at  the  brook  Cherith,  and  that  he  remained 
two  years  in  Sarepta,  and  that  in  the  third  year 
Jehovah’s  command  came  to  him  to  show  himself 
unto  Aliab.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  Elijah 
remained  a  whole  year  (D'D^  J*j5D  ,  chap.  xvii.  7, 

eannot  mean  this)  at  Cherith,  and  that  the  reckon¬ 
ing  should  be  made  from  the  sojourn  at  Sarepta  to 
the  date  of  his  reappearing,  and  not  from  his  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  drought,  to  which  the  text  re¬ 
fers  so  explicitly.  Benson  regards  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  statement  as  a  complete  settlement  of  the 
Jewish  tradition.  As  in  each  year  there  are  two 
rainy  seasons,  so  the  six  months  before  the  predic¬ 
tion  (chap.  xvii.  1),  in  which  it  did  not  rain,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  while,  in  our  passage,  the 
reckoning  is  from  the  second  rainy  season.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lange  (on  James  v.  17),  the  equalization 
lies  in  this,  that  in  the  aocount  in  1  Kings  xviii. 
the  exact  period  of  the  famine  is  stated ;  but  it  is 
very  natural  that  the  famine  should  have  begun  a 
year  after  the  prediction  of  the  drought,  i.  e.,  after 
the  failure  of  the  early  and  of  the  latter  rain.  In 
this  first  year  the  people  still  lived  on  the  harvest 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  ^  in  JUPlfcO  is  not  = 

i  t  :  r  : 

that  (Luther,  Vulg.)  nor  =  for,  but,  as  in  Gen.  xvii. 
20 ;  Deuc.  xv.  6  —  and  then.  When  Ewald  says 
that  alter  another  year  of  drought  “Ahab  himself 
at  last  called  Elijah  back,”  he  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  words,  Go  hence  and  show  thyself 
to  Ahab,  as  also  with  vers.  9  sq. 

Yen.  2-6.  And  there  was  a  tore  famine 
In  Samaria.  From  here  to  ver.  6  there  is  a 
parenthetical  remark,  for  “  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  the  meeting 
between  Elijah  and  Ahab”  (Keil).  Even  in  the 
residence  in  Samaria  the  famine  was  so  pressing 
during  the  drought  that  the  king  himself,  with  his 
palace-master  ”  (see  on  chap.  iv.  6) — u  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  his  house  ” — traversed  the  land  to  find  food 
for  his  horses  and  mules.  “  Entirely  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Old  Testament,  Menandros  (Joseph. 
Ankq.  8,  13,  2)  makes  mention  of  a  severe 
drought  of  a  year  under  the  Syrian  king  Ithobal, 
a  contemporary  of  Ahab”  (Ewald).  The  name 
Obadiah  is  a  proper  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1  Chron.  iii.  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  viil  38; 
ix.  16;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7;  xxxiv.  12;  Ezra  viii.  9, 
Ac.),  and  does  not  here,  on  account  of  ver.  4,  mean, 
as  Thenius  supposes,  “  chosen.”  The  prophets  who 
are  mentioned  in  ver.  4  were,  for  the  most  part, 
u  prophet- scholars,”  i. members  of  the  association 
of  the  prophets  (Prophetenvereine),  cf.  on  2  Kings 
it  If  Obadiah  alone  delivered  a  hundred,  their 
number  must  have  been  considerable.  Their  per¬ 
secution  and  extermination  was  the  work  of  the 
fanatical,  idolatrous  Jezebel,  whom  Ahab  allowed 
to  rule  and  manage.  Hess  and  Menken  suppose  that 
she  was  incited  thereto  by  her  idolatrous  priests, 
who  represented  to  her  that  the  public  calamity 
would  not  end  until  the  prophets,  from  the  secret 
influence  of  whom  it  proceeded,  were  put  out  of 
the  way.  This  conjecture,  however,  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  oo  account  of  the  character  of  Jezebel,  who, 
from  the  start,  was  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  the 


Jehovah-worship.  The  caverns  in  which  Obadiah 
concealed  the  prophets  were  certainly  not  near 
Samaria,  but  were,  perhaps,  on  Mount  Carmel, 
“which  is  full  of  clefts  and  grottoes”  (Winer, 
R.-  W.-B.  I.  8.  212). 

Vers.  7-16.  And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way, 

Ac.  He  recognized  the  prophet  at  once  by  his  pe¬ 
culiar  clothing  (cf.  2  Kings  i.  7,  8).  The  profound 
reverence  which  he  showed  to  him  allows  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  a  personal  acquaintance,  and, 
in  any  event,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  consid¬ 
eration  in  which  even  then  Elijah  was  held,  at  least 
upon  the  part  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 
which  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  of  his  prediction  of  the  drought  (chap,  xvii 

1).  The  words  nt  flTlfctn  cannot  be  translated,  Art 

thou  not  my  lord  Elijah?  (Luther),  or  with  the 
Sept.,  ei  ov  el  airrdc  Kbpti  fiov  ’H/Ua ;  for  he  had  al¬ 
ready  recognized  him,  and  had  fallen  on  his  face 
before  him.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  wonder : 
Art  thou,  who  hast  been  looked  for  everywhere  in 
vain,  here  ?  (ver.  10).  The  reply  of  Obadiah  in  ver. 
9  is  explained  by  ver.  12.  The  statement  in  ver. 
10,  that  Ahab  had  set  on  foot  inquiries  after  the 
prophet  in  every  kingdom,  is  “an  hyperbole 
prompted  by  inward  excitement  and  fear  ”  (Keil), 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
great  bitterness  and  hatred  of  Ahab.  From  the 
anxiety  of  Obadiah  lest  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
should  suddenly  carry  the  prophet  away,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  something  like  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  occurred,  but  which  has  not  been  related  to 
us  (V on  Gerlach,  Seb.  Schmidt,  and  others).  Keil 
remarks,  on  the  other  hand:  Elijah  was  not 
snatched  away  after  the  prediction  of  the  drought, 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  a  case 
of  this  kind  during  the  interval,  when  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  his  enemies.  Obadiah  certainly  had 
not  in  his  mind  a  simple  going  away,  nor  does  the 
expression  suggest  “  a  wind-storm  ”  (Dereser),  nor 
a  mere  inward  movement  from  above  (Olshaus., 
Acts  viii  39),  but  divine  power.  The  concluding 
statement  in  ver.  12  does  not  mean  he  has  not  as 
“a  God-fearing  man  and  a  protector  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  any  special  favor  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
Ahab  ”  (Keil),  but  rather  he  believes  that,  as  a  true 
servant  of  Jehovah,  for  his  own  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  prophet,  he  deserves,  least  of  all,  death.  He 
does  not  express  a  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  but  he  supposes  that  “  he  will  be  exposed  to 
a  danger  from  which  God  will  rescue  him  by  an 
abreption,  while  he  himself  will  thereby  be  placed 
in  the  greatest  peril  in  respect  of  Ahab”  (Menken). 
By  the  expression  in  ver.  13,  he  seeks  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  fulfil  Elijah’s  commission,  and  to  say 
that  he  will  suffer  a  death  he  does  not  merit,  but  he 
does  not  mean  to  boast  of  his  action,  or  to  claim 

any  reward.  The  nifcOV  with  rrirp  (see  Keil  on  1 

t  :  t  : 

Sam.  L  3),  elevates  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  (cf.  on 
chap,  xvii  1).  DVn  means  here:  at  this  time, 

now  (1  Sam.  xiv.  33 ;  2  Kings  iv.  8),  not  to-day 
(Luther,  De  Wette). 

Vers.  17-20.  And  it  oame  to  pass  when 
Ahab  saw  Elijah,  Ac.  As  Ahab  went,  at  Obadi- 
ah’s  instigation,  to  meet  the  prophet,  and  not  the 
prophet  to  meet  him,  Ahab’s  query  does  not  mean 
“  Dost  thou  dare  to  appear  before  me  ?  ”  (Thenius), 
but,  rather,  Do  I  meet  thee  at  last,  thou  bringer  of 
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trouble  ?  does  not,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiy.  30 ; 

josh.  vi.  18;  vii.  25,  mean  here,  to  perplex,  as 
Luther  translates.  Ahab  lays  all  the  blame 
of  the  famine  upon  Elijah,  not  merely  because 
he  had  predicted  the  drought,  but  he  had  added 
that  it  would  come  to  an  end  only  at  his  word, 
without  thinking  that  the  prophet  had  done 
this  only  in  the  name  and  at  the  command  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  In  the  reply  of  Elijah  (ver.  18)  the  plural 
form  i»  not,  with  Gesenius,  to  be  understood 

of  images  or  statues  of  Baal,  but  of  the  various 
surnames  of  Baal  according  to  their  special  signifi¬ 
cation — Baal-Berith,  Baal-Zebul  (Winer,  R.-W.-R 
I.  8.  120).  Elijah’s  desire  (in  ver.  19)  probably  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  closer  explanation  in  respect  of  its  ground 
and  purpose ;  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
Ahab  as  to  influence  the  whole  people  to  another 
course — it  wad  to  bring  all  Israel  to  a  decision. 
That  was  the  right  point  of  time  when  the  longing 
for  deliverance  from  the  famine  was  universal. 
Elijah  appointed  Carmel  as  the  place  of  assem¬ 
blage,  probably  because  its  situation  was  oentral, 
and  it  was  also  near  the  sea,  from  which  quarter 
rain-clouds  came.  There  was,  moreover,  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  there,  as  on  other  conspicuous  high 
places,  but  which,  like  other  such  altars,  had  been 
thrown  down  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Baal- worship  (cf  ver.  30  and  chap.  xix.  10). 
The  whole  of  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and 
families,  and  the  elders  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people  (chap.  viii.  1-62).  The  prophets  of  Baal 
(cf.  ver.  26  sq.)  are  the  priests  of  Baal,  who  were 
likewise  the  god’s  soothsayers  and  foretellers.  As 
the  male  divinity,  Baal  had  more  priests  than  the 
female.  That  the  Astarte-priests  ate  at  Jezebel’s 
table,  t.  were  entirely  supported  by  her  (see 
chap.  ii.  7),  is  expressly  remarked,  because  therein 
her  blind,  fanatical  passion  for  the  worship  of 
idols  is  shown  over  against  the  prophets  of  jeho- 
vah,  whom  she  persecuted  and  murdered  (ver.  4). 
When,  according  to  ver.  20,  the,  enraged  and  excit¬ 
ed  king  at  once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Elijah, 
this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  his  character  as  he 
often  exhibited  it  subsequently.  He  bowed  before 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  prophet,  which  im¬ 
pressed  him.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  scorn, 
he  had  a  secret  fear  of  Elijah  sinoe  the  prediction 
of  the  drought  had  been  verified  (chap.  xvii.  1), 
and  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  priests  of  Baal  to  avert 
the  famine  had  been  in  vain. 

Ver.  21.  And  Elijah  came,  Ac.  Ewald,  whom 
Thenius  follows  on  the  ground  of  the  Septuag., 
translates  the  question  of  the  prophet  to  the  peo¬ 
ple:  “  How  long  will  ye  go  limping  on  both  hocks, 
•*.  e.,  always  staggering  about  hither  and  thither 
insecurely  between  troth  and  falsehood,  Jahve 
and  Baal  ?  ”  But  D^DyO  is  never  used  in  the  sense 
-of  lyviai ,  i.  e.,  hocks,  which  translation  Schleusner 
properly  pronounces  a  mera  conjectwra.  The  root 
tjgO  means  to  divide,  to  dissever,  and  all  the  de¬ 
rivatives  point  back  to  this  signification.  The 
D'Dyo  i  Pb.  cxix.  113,  are  those  which  are  divided 

within  themselves,  the  double-minded  or  ambigu¬ 
ous.  In  Ezek.  xxxi.  6:  niBJfp  means  branches, 

because  these  are  the  divided  tree,  and  in  Isai.  it 
21;  lvii.  6,  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  are  named 
D'JPDn  'BJJD  •  The  Yulg.  hence  translates  right¬ 
ly,  Uequequo  clandicatis  in  duos  paries  t  Keil,  “up  to 


the  two  parties  (Jehovah  and  Baal).’1  This  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  word  nDD  to  go  over  from 

one  to  another,  and  is  here  with  HDD »  as  in 
ver.  26,  where  it  cannot  possibly  mean  “to  the.* 
■  But  when  Keil  remarks  further :  The  people  were 
wishing  to  harmonize  the  Jehovah  worship  and 
that  of  Baal,  not  to  stand,  by  means  of  the  Baa 
worship,  in  hostile  opposition  to  Jehovah,  he  is 
evidently  mistaken.  The  people  rather  were  divi¬ 
ded  between  the  two  forms  of  worship,  that  of  Je¬ 
hovah  and  that  of  Baal ;  to  the  latter  belonged  also 
the  Astarte-cultus,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
identify  or  reconcile  with  the  Jehovah- worship. 
The  persecution  and  extermination  of  the  Jehovah 
prophets  by  Jezebel  must  have  shown  the  people, 
most  explicitly,  that  between  the  two  religions 
the  most  decisive  antagonism  existed.  Jeroboam’s 
calf-worship  might  still  seem  to  be  Jehovah-wor- 
ship,  but  the  Baal  and  Astarte  worship,  never. 
The  large  number  of  the  “  sons  of  the  prophets  ” 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  divided  into  two  parties. 

Vers.  22-25.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
“  that  those  also  who  had  been  concealed  by 

Obadiah  were  discovered  and  destroyed  ”  (Thenius). 
cf  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5.  Elijah  means  to  say:  All 
the  other  prophets  have  been  murdered,  or  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity :  I  stand  here  alone 
over  against  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal; 
what,  humanly  speaking,  can  one  do  against  so 
many  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  issue  will  decide  all 
the  more  certainly  with  whom  rests  the  Right 

"UV  u  in  Gen.  xxxii.  35;  Jos.  xviii.  2.  To  the 

four  hundred  and  fifty  Baal  priests  the  Sept  adds : 
koX  ol  7rpo$f/Tcu ,  rov  dfoovf  rerpaxdoioi ,  which 
Thenius  holds  to  be  original,  but  is  here  evidently 
filled  out  from  ver.  19.  In  ver.  25  and  in  ver.  40, 
moreover,  the  priests  of  Baal  only  are  named.  A 
thrice  repeated  omission  of  the  Astarte-priests 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  rule,  a  potiori  fit,  etc,, 
least  of  all  in  ver.  40 ;  they  might  indeed  have 
been  summoned,  but  under  the  protection  of  Jeze¬ 
bel  they  might  have  been  able  to  escape  the  re¬ 
quisition  of  Ahab  (Keil).  As  the  issue  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  that  of 
Baal,  Elijah  employed,  in  connection  with  it,  an 
act  of  sacrifice,  because  both  amongst  the  Jews 
and  also  the  heathen,  sacrifice  was  the  explicit 
expression  of  all  worship.  The  significance  of  fire 
in  sacrifice  was  the  reason  why  he  suspended  the 
decision  upon  the  fire  which  should  consume  the 
offering ;  it  wafts  the  sacrifice  upwards,  and,  as  It 
were,  presents  it  to  the  deity.  Should  the  latter 
send  the  fire,  this  would  be  a  sign  not  only  of 
power,  but  also  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  and 
well-pleasing.  Besides  this,  fire,  especially  that 
which  came  from  heaven,  was  the  general  symbol 
of  deity.  Baal  also  was  the  God  of  heaven,  of  the 
sun,  and  of  fire  (heaven-flre-sun-god).  If  he  could 
not  consume  the  offering,  that  would  show  him  to 
be  no  God.  The  cutting  in  pieces,  vers.  23  and  33, 
belongs,  according  to  Lev.  i.  6,  to  the  proper  dress¬ 
ing  of  every  burnt-offering.  After  the  people  had 
signified  their  agreement  to  the  proposition  of  Eli¬ 
jah  he  proceeded  further  (ver.  25) ;  and,  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  encroachment  or  of  partisanship, 
he  allowed  the  priests  of  Baal  a  choice  between 
the  two  “  bullocks,”  as  also  precedence  in  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  giving  as  a  reason :  for  ye  care  many,, 
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This  was  scarcely  said  “  somewhat  scoffingly  ”  in 
the  sense  of  “  the  crowd  shall  have  the  precedence  I 
You  are  the  prevailing  religious  party  m  Israel  ” 
(Menken),  but  wholly  in  earnest;  he,  only  one, 
will  take  no  advantage  of  the  many ;  they  shall 
not  feel  themselves  slighted.  When,  too,  as  he 
himself  knew  in  advance,  the  vanity,  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  Baal  became  manifest,  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  offering  would  be  all  the  greater, 
while  inversely  the  priests  of  Baal,  under  every 
kind  of  pretext,  would  have  wholly  omitted  the 
sacrifice. 

Vers.  26-29.  And  they  took  the  bollock,  Ac. 
By  triDDM  the  dance  customary  at  heathen  sacri¬ 
fices  is  indeed  suggested  to  us  (see  with  Keil  the 
passage  from  Herodian  Hist  v.  3).  The  view  pre¬ 
vails  that  limping,  “  in  derision  of  the  unaided 
sacrificial  dance  of  the  Baal  priests,”  stands  here 
for  dancing  (Gesenius) ;  but  neither  here  nor  in*  ver. 
21  does  it  denote  ridicule.  It  expresses  only  the 
reeling  to  and  fro ;  “  the  dance,  as  we  may  infer 
from  its  dimax  in  vers.  28,  29,  may  have  had  some¬ 
what  of  the  bacchantic,  reeling  way  about  it  ”  (The- 
nius);  the  Sept,  has  ditrpexov ,  the  Vulgate  transi- 
Hebant,  and  here  ridicule  disappears.  This  first  fol¬ 
lows  in  ver.  27 ;  here  we  are  simply  informed  of 
what  actually  happened.  Elijah  is  not  the  subject 
in  ntyy ;  it  is  impersonal.  Nearly  all  the  versions 

seem  to  have  read,  with  many  MSS.,  tfcy .  Inver. 

27  Elijah  urges  the  Baal  priests  to  cry  louder,  and 
gives  as  his  chief  reason :  in  your  opinion  he  is  the 
real,  true  God  ;  he  must  be  hindered  in  some  way, 
so  that,  as  yet,  he  has  not  heard  you.  The  thrioe 
repeated  '3  heightens  the  effect  of  the  discourse. 

means  neither  loquitur  (V ulg.),  nor:  he  imagines 

(Luther),  nor :  adoheox'"*  evr<p  ioriv  (Sept) ;  but  it 
aenotes  turning  within  one's  self,  reflection,  medi- 
taHo ,  and  then,  also,  sadness  (1  Sam.  L  16 ;  Ps.  cxlil 
3).  Thenius :  his  head  is  full ;  perhaps,  better  yet : 
he  is  out  of  humor.  the  Vulg.  wrongly  gives : 

to  imersario  est;  it  means  secessio  (from  flfef  to 
withdraw,  2  Sam.  i  22),  euphemistic  expression 
for:  he  is  easing  himself.  Everything  that  Elijah 
here  derisively  attributes  to  Baal  must  not,  with 
Movers  (lid.  der  Plioniz,  s.  386),  be  regarded  as 
that  which  the  Baal  priests  actually  believed  of 
him  as  the  sun-god  (his  journeys,  labors,  sleeping), 
for  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  sport.  They 
cried  louder  (ver.  28),  so  that  Baal,  by  hearing, 

might  stultify  the  derision.  By  VTWW »  we  must 

not  understand  a  mere  “  nicking  with  knives  and 
punches”  (Luther);  for  Jin  means  sword,  and 

ncn  the  lance  belonging  to  heavy  armor  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  9 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  4).  The  nDB »  ver.  26,  changed 

into  a  weapon-dance,  which  custom  many  ancient- 
writers  mention  (c/.  Doughty,  Analcci  Sacr.  p. 
176),  and  Movers  (as  cited  s.  682),  after  them,  de¬ 
scribes  more  particularly.  This  custom  assuredly 
has  not,  as  Movers  supposes,  its  reason  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  “  committed  sins,”  but  in  the  super¬ 
stition  that  blood,  especially  the  blood  of  priests, 
has  a  special  virtue,  moving,  even  compelling  the 
divinity  (Plutarch  De  superstit. :  BcUwm  sacerdotes 
tuo  enter  e  mcrifk&nt ,  cf.  Symbol,  des  Mosais.  Kuttus 
H.  a  223,  262).  In  ver.  29,  ttourpi  is  commonly 


translated :  and  they  raved ;  in  the  sense :  their 
behavior  reached  to  a  sort  of  mania.  But  1  Sam. 
xviii.  10;  Jer.  xxix.  26,  places  to  which  an  appeal 
is  made,  cannot  prove  that  K33  means,  in  itself 
fiaiveodai ;  the  Sept  never  translating  it  so.  The 
Baal  priests  are  constantly  called  here  »  and 

as  such,  they  prepared  the  sacrifice,  danced  around 
the  altar,  called  upon  Baal,  wounded  themselves ; 
all  that  they  then  did,  and  the  time  thoy  consumed, 
is  summed  up  when  it  is  said  that  ttCpJV ;  this 

word 'does  not  refer  to  anything  besides.  Piscator: 
fuit  vero  qvum  prateriisset  meridiest  t U  prophetas 
agerent,  Ac.  They  went  on  with  their  various  func¬ 
tions  until  past  noon,  yet  without  any  result, 
nrop  is  here  not  specially  food  (vegetable)  offering 

(Luther),  but  it  denotes  offering  generally  (Gen.  iv. 
3-5),  and  here  the  usual  daily  evening  sacrifice, 
which,  nevertheless,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  vers.  36 
and  40  sq.y  was  not  offered  first  at  dusk,  but  before  it 
(Numb,  xxviii.  4).  The  Sept  adds  to  ver.  29 :  “  And 
Eltfah  the  Tishbite  said  to  the  prophets  of  the 
idols,  Stand  back  I  I  will  now  make  ready  my  offer¬ 
ing.  And  they  stood  back  and  went  away,”  an 
addition  which  does  not  at  all  “  bear  the  unmistak¬ 
able  stamp  of  genuineness  ”  (Thenius),  but  is  plain¬ 
ly  a  supplementary  gloss. 

Vers.  30-32.  And  Xntyah  said  unto  all  the 
people,  Ac.  Ely  ah  did  not,  designedly,  build  a 
new  altar,  but  repaired  the  old  one  (see  above  on 
ver.  19),  and  meant  thereby  to  show  that  the  issue 
of  the  day  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Jeho- 
vah-worship,  for  cultus  is  expressed  synecdochice  per 
altare  (Petr.  Martyr).  He  shows,  moreover,  still 
more  explicitly  the  object  of  the  restoration  and 
renewal  of  the  broken  covenant  (chap.  xix.  10),  in 
that,  as  Moses  had  once  done  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  4),  in  like  manner  he 
repaired  the  altar  “  with  twelve  stones ,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ”  This 
was  a  declaration  in  act,  that  the  twelve  tribes 
together  constituted  one  people,  that  they  had  one 
God  in  common,  and  that  Jehovah’s  covenant  was 
not  concluded  with  two  or  with  ten,  but  with  the 
unit  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Since  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  named  itself  “  Israel,”  over  against 
the  other  tribes,  it  is  expressly  remarked  that 
Jacob,  the  one  progenitor  of  the  entire  people,  had 
received  from  Jehovah  the  name  “  Israel,”  i.  e.y 
God’s  soldier,  because  he  commanded  his  entire 
house :  Put  away  from  you  the  strauge  gods  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2,  10  sq.).  Only  the  people  who  did  as  he 
did  had  a  claim  to  this  name.  In  ver.  32  the 
nirp  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  remote 

r  •  ••  j 

rOT ;  he  built  in  the  name,  i  by  the  command, 

v  :• 

of  Jehovah  (for  everything  that  he  did,  he  did  no 
less  by  the  command  of  Jehovah),  but  with  the 
immediately  preceding  TOTO;  he  built  this  that 

Jehovah  might  reveal  and  authenticate  himself;  as 
inversely,  according  to  Exod.  xx.  24,  an  altar  was 
to  be  built  where  Jehovah  had  revealed  and  au¬ 
thenticated  himself.  The  ditch  was  not  designed 
as  a  hedge,  “  so  that  the  people  might  not  press 
too  much  upon  the  altar  ”  (Starke) ;  it  was  made 

rather  to  receive  the  water  (vers.  34,  35),  as  n^JJFI » 

2  Kings  xx.  20;  Is.  vii.  3 ;  xxil  9 ;  xxxvi  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxxi  4,  means  properly  aqueduct  Not  only  was 
the  altar  to  be  soaked,  but  it  was  to  be  surrounded 
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with  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  about  the 
burning  of  the  sacrifice.  Impostures  of  this  kind 
occurred  certainly  in  later  heathendom.  The  author 
of  the  Oral,  in  ELiam  (I.  p.  766),  attributed  to  Chry- 
’  sostora,  says :  “  I  speak  as  an  eye-witness.  In  the 
altars  of  the  idols,  there  are  beneath  the  altar  chan¬ 
nels,  and  underneath  a  concealed  pit ;  the  deceivers 
enter  these,  and  blow  up  a  fire  from  beneath  upon 
the  altar,  by  which  many  are  deceived,  and  believe 
that  the  fire  comes  from  heaven.”  The  words 
in?  DT)XD  ]"P?3  aro  not  altogether  clear.  Keil 

and  Thenius  translate :  like  the  space  whereon  one 
can  sow  two  seahs  of  grain.  But  JV3  never  signi¬ 
fies  a  superficies  measure,  but  that  which  holds 
something ;  and  one  does  not  measure  a  ditch  by  a 
superficial  space  which  it  covers,  but  according  to  its 
capacity  for  holding;  hence  Gesenius  here :  a  ditch 
which  could  hold  two  seahs.  Tlte  ditch,  then,  was 
about  as  deep  as  the  grain-measure  containing  two 
seahs.  The  seah  is  the  third  part  of  an  ephah ;  ao- 
oording  to  Thenius,  two  Dresden  pecks;  according 
to  Bertheau=661.92,  according  to  Bunsen  338.13 
Paris  cubic  inches.  Without  doubt  the  ditch  was 
so  near  the  altar  that  the  water  poured  upon  it 
flowed  into  it  and  remained  there.  Elijah  took  upon 
himself  the  preparation  of  the  sacrifice,  jure  prophe- 
tico ,  minor ib us  legtbus  exmlutus,  ut  majores  servaret 
(Grotius).  The  levitical  priest  was  no  longer  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xi.  13  ;  xiil  9). 

Vers.  33—35.  And  said,  Fill  four  barrels  (cad) 
Ac.,  Ac.  *13  is  a  pail  (Gen.  xxiv.  14)  without  defi¬ 
nite  measure.  The  solemnity  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  the  prophet  commands  the  soaking 
with  water  stamp  this  act  as  prophetic,  *.  e.,  as  a 
significant  religious  act,  done  for  some  other  than 
the  merely  negative  purpose  44  of  cutting  away  all 
ground  of  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  some 
cheat "  (Keil).  The  form  of  the  transaction  shows 
this.  For  when  the  prophet  orders  thrice  four 
cads  of  water  poured  upon  an  altar  composed  of 
thrice  four  stones,  the  intention — i.  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  combination  of  numbers — is  unmis¬ 
takable.  'The  numbers  three  and  four,  as  well 
singly  as  m  their  combination  with  each  other,  in 
seven  and  twelve,  meet  us  constantly  in  the  cul- 
tus,  where  the  significance  is  beyond  all  question. 
(See  above.  Cf.  my  Symbol,  des  Mos.  Kultus  I. 
s.  150,  169, 193,  205.)  But  we  can  conclude  noth¬ 
ing  definitely,  with  full  certainty,  respecting  the 
meauing  of  the  prophetic  act.  Perhaps  the  abun¬ 
dant  soaking  of  the  altar  bearing  the  sign-number 
of  the  Covenant  people  with  3X4  cads  of  water  ex¬ 
presses  what  is  promised  in  Dent.  xxviiL  12  to  the 
Covenant  people  if  they  observe  the  covenant: 

14  Jehovah  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure, 
the  heaven,  to  give  rain  unto  thy  land  in  his  sea¬ 
son;  ”  after,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  “  thy  heaven  over  thy  head  was  brass,  and 
the  earth  under  thee  was  iron  ”  (Deut.  xxviii.  23). 
Elijah  is  not  the  subject  to  ver.  35  (“he 

caused  the  trench  to  be  filled  with  water,”  as  De 
Wette  and  Keil  translate);  but  D'Oi  which  also  is 

elsewhere  construed  with  the  singular  (Numb.  xx. 
2;  xxiv.  7;  xxxiii.  14;  Gen.  ix.  15);  Luther:  and 
the  trench  also  was  full  of  water.  There  was  so 
much  water  that  it  ran  over  the  altar  and  filled 
likewise  the  trench.  The  question,  whence  so 
much  water  could  have  been  obtained,  in  such  a 
drought,  cannot  shake  the  trustworthiness  of  the 


narrative.  It  is  plain,  from  ver.  40,  that  the  brook 
Kishon  was  near,  and  was  not  dried  up.  Its  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  was  very  abundant.  Cf.  Judg.  v. 
21,  and  the  passage  from  Broca rd  (in  Winer,  R.- 
W.-B.  Bd.  I.  s.  660):  Cison  eolligit  plures  aquas, 
quia  a  monte  Ephraim  et  a  locis  Samariae  propin- 
quioribus  atque  a  toto  eampo  Esdrelon  confiuunt 
plurinuB  aqua  et  recipiuntur  in  hune  unum  torren- 
tern.  (Cf.  also  Robinson,  Palest  III.  p.  114, 
116.)  Carmel,  moreover,  was  full  of  grottoes  and 
caves  (Winer,  44  some  say  2,000”);  if  there  were 
water  anywhere,  it  would  be  there.  Van  de  Velde 
(in  Keil  on  the  place)  has  proved  that  the  place 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered  is  at  the  ruin  El 
Mohraka,  and  that  here  is  a  covered  spring :  44  un¬ 
der  a  dark,  vaulted  roof,  the  water  in  such  a  spring 
is  always  cool,  and  the  atmosphere  cannot  evapo¬ 
rate  it.  I  can  understand  perfectly  that  while  all 
other  springs  were  dried  up,  here  there  continued 
to  be  an  abundance  of  water,  which  Elijah  poured 
so  bountifully  upon  the  altar.” — [Really  this  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  not  to  the  puroose. — E.  H.] 
Vers.  36,  37.  And  at  the  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  evening  sacrifice,  Ac. — The  time  of  day 
was  that  appointed  for  the  daily  sacrifice.  In  his 
prayer  Elijah  calls  Jehovah,  not  his  God,  as  in 
chap.  xvii.  20  sq .,  but  the  God  of  Abraham ,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Israel  ( i.  Jacob,  ver.  31,  with  unmistak¬ 
able  reference  to  Exod.  iii.  1 5).  This  designation 
of  God  points  to  him  as  the  God  who  had  con¬ 
cluded  the  covenant  of  promise  with  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  the  entire  people,  and  brings  to  mind  the 
proofs  of  the  grace  which  Israel  had  shared  from 
the  first.  Here  where  the  broken  covenant  was 
to  be  renewed  and  cemented  afresh  in  this  de¬ 
signation,  both  the  assurance  and  the  entreaty 
are  expressed  that  the  God  who  had  declared 
himself  to  the  patriarchs  would  now,  as  to  these, 
so  also  to  his  whole  people,  declare  himself.  In 
Israel, ,  £  e.,  that  thou  alone  art  God,  and  as  such 
wilt  be  recognized  and  honored  in  Israel  And  1 
am  thy  servant,  C  e.,  that  I  do  not  speak  and  act 
in  my  own  cause  and  in  human  strength,  but  in 
thy  cause  (Septuag.  Std  aef  and  in  thy  name,  at 
well  in  respect  of  what  has  happened  hitherto  at 

what  shall  happen  hereafter.  The  riapH  in  ver. 
37  does  not  depend  upon  *3 ,  and  is  not  to  be  trans¬ 
lated,  44 so  turn  thou  their  heart  around”  (De 
Wette),  but  44  that  that  which  shall  happen  is  or¬ 
dained  by  thee  for  their  conversion  ”  (Thenius). 

Vers.  38-40.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fcH, 
Ac.,  t.  a  fire  effected,  produced  by  Jehovah. 
The  text  certainly  does  not  say,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  heaven ;  and 
Keil  remarks,  as  against  this  opinion,  a  natural 
stroke  44  could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect.” 
We  can  conclude  nothing  definite  of  the  how  of 
the  wonder.  To  give  full  expression  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  fire  it  is  stated  that  even  the  stones  and 
the  ground  were  burned,  i.  e.,  according  to  Le 
Clerc,  in  calcem  redegit.  Usually  it  is  supposed 
that  the  earth  means  that  which  was  thrown  up 
in  the  building  of  the  altar,  but  it  can  also  be  that 
with  which  the  altar,  built  of  twelve  stones,  was 
filled  up  (Exod.  xx.  24).  The  impression  which 
the  event  produced  upon  the  people  was  over¬ 
powering,  and  must  have  filled  them  all  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  wrath  against  the  priests  of  Baal,  so 
that  Ahab,  even  had  he  desired  it,  could  not  have 
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prerented  their  destruction.  That  Elijah  did  not 
slaughter  them  in  his  own  person  is  self-evident ; 
he  demanded  it  on  the  ground  of  the  law  (Dent 
xiil  9).  Josephus,  anktcrtivav  r<n>f  npotfrac  *YDu& 
Toirro  rrapatviaavro^.  It  is  more  than  rash  when 
Menzel  maintains  that  the  people  seized  the  Baal 
priests  (we  must  remember  that  there  were  450  of 
them),  and  u  delivered  them  to  the  prophet  to  be 
slain  by  his  own  hand.”  The  Kishon  empties  it¬ 
self  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  into  the  sea.  Not  where 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  were  the  Baal  priests  to 
be  put  to  deatli,  but  by  the  stream  which  could 
carry  their  blood  and  corpses  from  the  land  and 
lose  them  in  the  sea. 

Vers.  41—45.  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab, 
Ac.  From  the  words,  Get  thee  up,  it  follows  that 
Ahab  had  gone  to  Kishon,  and  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  his  Baal  priests;  but  he  had  scarcely 
joined  in  the  shout  of  the  people  (ver.  39).  Whe¬ 
ther  the  words  “  eat  and  drink  ”  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  derisive  (Krummacher,  Thenius)  is  very 
doubtful.  The  prophet  may  well  have  derided 
the  dead  idol  Baal ;  but  that  he  should  have  mock¬ 
ed  the  king,  whom  he  wished  to  win  over,  is 
scarcely  credible,  and  does  not  agree  with  what 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  46.  According  to  Ewald, 
Elijah  invited  him  “  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
to  Jehovah,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  himself ;  ” 
but  the  offering,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  it 
was  a  burnt-offering,  of  which  nothing  was  eaten, 
was  entirely  consumed  (ver.  39).  Others  think  that 
the  king  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  suspense 
of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  from  the  morning  un¬ 
til  the  evening;  hence  Elijah  advised  him  to  re¬ 
turn  quickly,  before  the  coming  storm  hindered 
him,  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  where  prepara¬ 
tion  had  been  made  for  his  needs  (Keil,  Calw. 
Bib.).  But  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
was,  Be  of  good  heart  (Luke  zii.  19).  Israel  has 
turned  back  again  to  his  God,  soon  the  famine  will 
come  to  an  end ;  already  I  hear  (in  spirit)  the  rain 
rushing.  (ver.  42)  does  not  mean  here  top, 

summit,  but  it  denotes  the  outermost  promontory 
towards  the  sea.  Both  Elijah  and  Ahab  went  from 
Kishon  “up;”  the  former  betook  himself  to  the 
promontory,  which  was  not  so  high  as  the  place 
where  the  altar  stood,,  and  Ahab  had  his  tent. 
Hence  Elijah  could  say  to  his  servant:  Go  up  and 
say  to  Ahab,  Ac.  To  the  promontory,  however, 
Elijah  betook  himself,  because  thence  one  oould 
look  far  across  the  sea,  and  first  be  assured  when 
rain-clouds  were  forming  in  the  distance.  Here 
he  bowed  himself  down  and  concealed  his  face,  to 
abstract  his  eyes  from  everything  outward  and 
visible,  and  to  turn  himself  wholly  and  completely 
to  what  was  inward.  It  was  the  natural,  involun¬ 
tary  expression  of  sinking  into  the  most  earnest, 
wrestling  prayer;  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  Keil,  we  should  refer  to  the  dervishes, 
amongst  whom  Shaw  and  Chardin  have  found 
similar  prayer-postures.  Elijah  did  not  wish,  in 
order  to  be  alone  in  prayer,  and  so  to  strengthen 
himself,  to  look  at  the  sea ;  he  commissioned  his 
servant  with  that.  Probably  he  promised  to 
give  him  information  in  a  very  short  time;  and 
when  the  servant,  at  the  outset,  saw  nothing,  he 
said  to  him,  Go  again  seven  times,  i.  e.,  make  no 
mistake,  though  it  be  a  matter  of  seven  times. 
Seven  times  is  here  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  21 ;  cf.  Ps. 
cxix.  164;  xii.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  Elijah  wished 
also  to  be  informed  of  the  first  appearing  of  a 


cloud  before  any  one  else  observed  it,  to  notify 
Ahab,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  rain,  as  he 
had  predicted  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  prophetic  word  (prayer).  The¬ 
nius  remarks  on  ver.  44:  “A  very  little  cloud  on 
the  farthest  horizon  is,  according  to  sea  accounts, 
often  the  herald  of  stormy  weather.”  The  doubled 

nsiy  in  ver.  45,  according  to  Maurer  and  others, 

means :  until  so  and  so  far,  and  is  a  form  of  speech 
borrowed  from  the  quick  moving  of  the  hand 
also :  before  a  man  turns  his  hand.  But  the  rain 
did  not  come  so  swiftly.  According  to  Kxod.  vii 

16,  and  Is.  xvii  14,  ri3**Tg  means :  until  now,  up 

to  this  moment.  Gesenius :  in  the  mean  while ;  so 
also  De  Wette  and  Winer. 

Ver.  45.  And  ran  before  Ahab,  Ac.  [But 
Ahab  went  towards  Jezreel.]  He  had  there  a 
summer  palace  (chap.  xxi.  2).  The  city  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  tribe  Issachar  (Is.  xix.  18),  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  plane  of  the  Bame  name,  about  from  five  to 
six  miles  (seventeen  to  twenty  Eng.)  distant  from 
Carmel  He  betook  himself  thither,  because  Je¬ 
zebel  was  then  at  this  summer  residence,  and  he 
wished  to  let  her  know  the  news  (chap.  xix.  1). 
The  form  of  expression,  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  Ac., 
ver.  46,  occurs  also  in  2  Kings  iii.  15;  Ezek.  i.  3; 
iil  14,  22 ;  viil  1 ;  xxxiii.  22 ;  xxxvil  1 ;  and  as  in 
all  these  plaoes  it  denotes  an  inward  impulse  ex¬ 
cited  by  God,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  here  it 
should  be  understood  of  a  wonderful  accession  of 
natural  bodily  strength,  which  enabled  him,  as  the 
older  interpreters  thought,  to  run  in  advance  of 
the  royal  chariot,  as  it  required  the  swiftest  course 
(J.  Lange,  Calmet,  and  others).  Over  and  above 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  form  of  expression,  what 
makes  against  it  is,  that  it  does  not  stand  before 
but  before  ;  but  for  the  girding  of  the 

loins  no  extraordinary  strength  was  requisite. 
The  prophet  concluded,  from  a  higher  divine  im¬ 
pulse,  to  accompany  Ahab,  and  made  himself 
ready.  The  object  and  motive  was  neither  to 
bring  the  king  uuharmed  to  his  residence  (& 
Schmidt),  nor  “  to  furnish  him  a  proof  of  his  hu¬ 
mility  ”  (Keil),  or  “  to  serve  him  in  this  fashion  at 
a  courier  ”  (Berleb.  Bib.) ;  rather  he  went  before 
him  “as  his  warning  conscience”  (Sartorius),  as 
“a  living  tablet,  reminding  him  of  all  the  great 
things  which  the  God  of  Israel  had  done  by  his 
prophets”  (Krummacher).  There  “was  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  (Ahab)  would  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  his  scandalous  wife,  and  give  himself 
thenceforth  wholly  to  Jehovah.  The  prophet 
wished  to  stand  by  his  side,  counselling  and  help¬ 
ing  him  in  his  resolution,  and  to  miss  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  king,  left  to  himself,  might  be¬ 
come  a  victim  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  Je¬ 
zebel”  (Yon  Gerlach).  The  servant  whom  Elijah 
had  with  him  on  Carmel  (ver.  43),  and  whom,  on 
the  flight  from  Jezreel  into  the  wilderness,  he  left 
at  Beersheba  (chap,  xix  3),  must  have  been  with 
him  on  the  road  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel ;  so  much 
the  less  can  we  suppose  that  a  miracle  carried 
the  prophet  thither. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  day  on  Carmel  was  the  central-point  and 
climax  in  the  public  career  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
If  his  peculiar  calling  and  his  place  in  the  history 
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of  redemption  were,  essentially,  to  restore  the 
broken  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  to  lead  Israel 
back  again  from  idolatry  to  the  recognition  of 
Jehovah  (see  Hist  and  Ethic,  on  chap,  xvii.),  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  decisive 
action  in  the  matter ;  and  for  this  no  moment  was 
more  appropriate  than  after  Ahab  as  well  as  the 
whole  people  had  become  bowed  down  and  humi¬ 
liated  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  several 
years,  which  the  Baal-priests  were  not  able  to 
remedy.  This  decision  took  place  on  Carmel ;  and 
( in  the  most  solemn  way,  before  king  and  people, 
'it  was  a  day  of  judgment,  and  of  the  most  splendid 
triumph  over  the  Baal-worship,  which  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  never  again  recovered.  On 
this  account,  too,  this  day  has  great  meaning  for  the 
entire  Old  Testament  history,  and  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  divine  economy  of  redemption.  A  just  com¬ 
prehension  of  all  the  particular  narrated  can  be 
ined  only  from  this  stand-point,  which  must  be 
pt  steadily  in  sight 
2.  The  decision  whether  Baal  or  Jehovah  be  the 
true  God  was  not  brought  about  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
doctrination,  or  by  a  warning  and  threatening  dis¬ 
course;  it  is  connected  rather  with  an  actual  de¬ 
claration  of  Jehovah's,  prayed  for  from  him.  This 
mode  of  decision  was  not  chosen  accidentally  or 
arbitrarily,  but  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  and  corresponded  with 
the  special  relations  there  prevailing.  The  Old 
Testament  religion  recognizes  Him  only  as  the 
true,  living  God,  who  declares  and  reveals  himself 
as  such.  The  gods  of  the  heathen,  who  serve  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator  (Rom.  L  25),  are  de¬ 
ified  nature-forces  and  world-powers.  Over  against 
these,  the  God  who  can  create  as  He  wills,  who 
has  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  therein  is, 
reveals  and  declares  Himself  thereby,  in  that  He 
proclaims  His  absolute  power  over  all  created 
things,  and  his  infinite  exaltation  above  nature 
and  the  world.  Such  declarations  (authentications) 
are,  in  Scripture  language,  “wonders.”  Jehovah 
as  the  only  true  and  living  God  is  hence  so  often 
designated  as  the  God  “  who  alone  doeth  wonders  ” 
(Pa.  lxxii.  18;  lxxvii.  15;  lxxxvi.  10;  xcviii.  1; 
cxxxvi.  4) ;  He  is  not  bound  up  in  the  laws  and 
forces  of  nature,  but  is  absolutely  independent  of 
it,  both  as  its  Creator  and  also  its  sovereign.  By 
the  “wonder'’  it  is  that  He  stands  above  all  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  which,  over  against  Him,  are 
but  deified  nature-powers,  absolutely  without 
(personal)  power,  and  can  do  no  “wonders.” 
The  conception  of  the  self-declaring  and  of  the  re¬ 
velation  of  God  is  connected,  in  the  God-con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  conception 
of  the  wonder,  and  every  extraordinary  declara¬ 
tion  is  accompanied,  more  or  less,  by  wonders;  as 
the  choice  to  bo  a  peculiar  people,  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which 
were  prized  as  tangible  witnesses  of  the  true, 
living  God,  and  were  placed  beside  the  creation. 
As  now  the  decision  was  to  be  made  upon  Carmel, 
whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  ( Le.  deified  human 
nature-force)  were  the  true  living  God,  so  here 
there  was  a  self-declaration  of  Jehovah  as  of  the 
God  who  is  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it,  i,  e.,  who  doeth  wonders.  It  was  a 
nature-wonder  which  brought  the  people  (especi¬ 
ally  Israel,  inclined  to  nature-life,  see  above)  to 
Hie  confession :  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God  I  and  as 
here  thq  matter  involved  was  a  devotion  and 


prayer,  this  wonder  was  connected  with  sacrifice, 
the  palpable  expression  and  centre  of  all  prayer. 
It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  Israelitish  God-consciousness  and 
that  of  the  modern  deistic  or  rationalistic.  The 
latter  knows  nothing  of  “  the  wonder  ”  and  pro¬ 
nounces  it  absolutely  impossible.  To  it,  the  just 
true  God  is  He  who  doeth  no  wonders,  t.  a,  who  is 
bound  up  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  world, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  declare  and  reveal  him- 
self  in  his  absolute  being  above  the  world,  and  in 
His  creative  omnipotence.  According  to  the 
Israelitish  conception  of  God,  such  a  God  is  not 
the  living,  but  a  dead,  powerless  god,  because  he 
is  not  lilted  absolutely  above  the  world.  That  God 
works  wonders,  and  through  them  announces  and 
reveals  Himself,  does  not  rest  upon  a  false,  low 
notion  of  the  divine  being,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
presupposes  the  loftiest  conception  of  God. 

3.  The  prophet  Elijah  appears,  in  the  present 
portion  of  his  history,  both  at  the  acme  of  his 
activity  as  the  restorer  of  the  broken  covenant, 
and  also  in  his  whole  personal  grandeur  as  the 
peculiar  and  true  hero  amongst  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  All  that  he  said  and  did 
gives  evidence  of  a  courage  and  strength  of  faith 
which  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  divine  economy.  To  tfye  call :  Go  show  thy¬ 
self  to  Ahab,  he  is  obedient,  without  questioning 
and  objections  about  the  consequences,  being 
assured  that  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  his  head 
without  the  will  of  God.  While  Obadiah  himself; 
who  still  retained  the  favor  of  the  king,  trembled 
before  his  wrath,  and  was  afraid  of  his  life,  Elijah 
goes  fearlessly  to  meet  his  angry,  powerful  foe, 
who  had  already  sought  for  him  everywhere  in 
vain,  and  who  had  permitted  the  murder  of  so 
many  prophets ;  and  when  Ahab  meets  him  in  a 
stem  and  threatening  way,  he  is  not  terrified,  he 
does  not  bow  down,  but  declares  boldly  to  his 
face:  Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  of 
Israel.  Alone,  and  without  any  human  protection, 
he  went  to  Carmel  to  meet  all  Israel  and  the  450 
Baal-priests,  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  does  not 
flatter  the  people,  but  puts  to  their  conscience  the 
cutting  question,  How  long  halt  ye  upon  both 
sides  ?  and  with  the  army  of  priests  he  undertakes 
to  do  battle  alone.  He  ridicules  their  idols  and 
their  whole  conduct.  The  only  weapon  he  employs 
in  the  contest  is  prayer ;  before  the  vast  assem¬ 
blage  he  calls  upon  his  Lord  and  God,  as  humbly, 
so  equally  confidently.  He  is  assured  of  ac 
answer.  After  the  decision  from  on  high  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  all  the  people  returned  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  he  hands  over,  resolutely,  the  propa¬ 
gators  of  the  idolatry  to  judgment,  and  his  heavy 
task  is  done.  Then  first  he  beseeches  Jehovah, 
in  the  solitude,  that  He  will  be  gracious  again  to 
the  repentant  people,  and  will  relieve  them  from 
their  distress.  When  the  longed-for  rain  comes 
on,  he  advisee  the  departure  of  the  king,  and  in 
joyful  hope  of  further  fruits  of  this  fought-for 
victory,  refreshed  and  quickened,  he  runs  before 
him  to  the  residence  in  Jezreel,  where  Jezebel  the 
murderess  of  the  prophets  was  sojourning.  Inde¬ 
pendent  now  as  Elijah  appears  in  everything, 
there  are  analogies  with  the  history  of  him  to 
whom,  as  the  founder  of  the  covenant,  its  restorer 
naturally  points.  Like  Elijah,  Moses  also  dwelt 
for  a  long  time  amongst  strangers,  and  in  retire¬ 
ment  receives  the  call :  Go  hence,  I  will  send  thee 
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to  Pharaoh,  4c.  (Exod.  iii.  11);  he  concludes  the 
covenant  before  and  with  the  people  collected  at 
Mount  Sinai ;  he  builds  an  altar  with  twelve  stones 
and  oflbrs  there  a  sacrifice;  the  whole  people, 
with  one  voice,  answer  him :  All  the  words  which 
Jehovah  bath  spoken  will  we  do,  Ac.  (Exod.  xriv. 
3  49.) ;  as  by  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf  the 
covenant  was  broken,  he  caused  the  Levites,  who 
had  polluted  themselves  by  the  worship  of  the  calf, 
to  be  punished;  but  then  he  earnestly  beseeches 
Jehovah  to  turn  away  the  punishment  from  the 
people,  and  again  to  be  gracious  unto  them  (Exod. 
xxxn.). 

4.  That  Elijah  ridiculed  the  calling  up on  SaaJ 
might  seem  unworthy  of  a  prophet  and  man  of 
God,  from  whom  rather  sympathy  with  error 
might  be  expected.  But  this  ridicule  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  at  all  from  a  frivolous  sentiment;  it  was 
rather  the  expression  of  the  gravest  religious  reso¬ 
luteness  and  of  the  profoundeat  earnestness. 
Over  against  the  one  God,  to  whom  only  true  being 
appertains  (HVP),  all  other  gods  are  not,  to  all 
of  whom,  in  common,  the  conception  of  nothing- 
ness  belongs,  and  who  are  to  be  designated  with 
various  expressions  as  not  being,  cf.  D79N,  Lev. 

rix.  4;  xxvl  4;  ,  Is.  xli.  24,  29;  $017  , 

Dent  xxxiL  21 ;  Jer.  il  5;  viii.  19,  Ac.  The  most 
resolute  contempt  and  rejection  of  idolatry  is  thus 
expressed,  which  consists  in  this,  viz.,  that  man 
makes  what  is  nothing,  the  not-existing,  his  highest 
and  best — his  God.  If  now  it  be  the  calling  and 
task  of  the  prophets  and  men  of  God  to  do  battle 
with  idolatry,  and  to  represent  it  in  its  thorough 
perverseness  and  blameworthiness,  it  is  quite 
proper  to  hold  it  up  to  contempt ;  this  is 
done  by  ridicule,  which,  when  reasons  and 
proofs  are  unavailing,  is  the  most  effective  in¬ 
strument  The  prophets  have  a  divine  right  of 
ridicule  of  idolatry,  which  they  often  employ  (cf. 
Isa.  xL  17  eq.  ;  xli.  7 ;  xliv.  8-22;  xlvi.  6-11; 
Jer.  x.  7  eq.)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  by 
the  holy  God  Himself  tliat  he  mocks  and  ridicules 
the  ungodly  (Ps.  ii.  4;  xxxvii.  13;  lix.  9).  As, 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  idolatry  was  so  strong  and 
powerful  that  it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  so  in  the  moment  when 
&  choice  was  to  be  made  between  Baal  and  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  opportunity  was  at  hand  to  make  by  ridi¬ 
cule  the  worship  of  idols  contemptible.  Krum- 
macher  remarks  very  appositely  upon  this: 
“  What  a  free,  undaunted  courage  does  it  presup¬ 
pose,  what  inward  repose  and  elevation,  what  an 
assured  confidence  of  the  genuineness  and  truth  of 
his  cause,  and  what  a  firm  certainty  that  he  will 
win,— that  at  his  momentous  appearance  upon 
Mount'  Carmel  Elijah  can  employ  ridicule  I” 

6.  The  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  in  many 
ways  adduced  as  a  serious  objection  against  the 
prophet,  and  is  characterized  as  “  fanatical  hard¬ 
ness  and  cruelty”  (Winer,  R.-W.-B.  L  e.  818). 
But  it  appears  otherwise  if  instead  of  taking  the 
stand-point  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  modern 
hnmauit&rianism,  we  occupy  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  of  the  prophet  The  first  and  supremest 
command  of  the  Israelitish  covenant  declares :  I 
am  Jehovah,  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  before  me:  upon  it  rest  the  choioe  and  the 
separation  from  all  peoples,  the  independent  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  nation ;  with  it  stands  and  falls  its 
world-historical  destiny.  The  actual  rejection  of 
14 


this  command  carried  with  it  perse  exclusion  from 
the  peculiar  and  covenant  people,  and  was  henor 
punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxii.  19;  Deul  xiiL 
6-18 ;  xvii.  2-6).  But  idolatry  had  never  been  so 
rampant  in  Israel  as  under  Ahab.  It  was  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  had  become  the  State-religion, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  adoration  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  so  at  the  same  time  to  destroy 
the  covenant,  and  to  take  from  Israel  its  character 
as  the  chosen,  peculiar  people.  Elijah  was  called 
to  rostoVe  the  broken  covenant,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  idolatry.  Through  the  extraordinary,  wonder- 
fill  assistance  of  God,  he  had  in  fierce  battle 
achieved  this  result — that  the  people  turned  again 
to  Jehovah  their  God.  To  make  this  permanent,  it 
was  necessary  that  an  effectual  bar  should  be 
placed  against  any  further  activity  of  the  foreign 
supporters  and  representatives  of  the  idolatry. 
Now,  if  ever,  the  attestation  of  Jehovah  ought  not 
to  be  fruitless ;  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the 
law,  and  execution  take  place.  Ihe  restoration  of 
the  covenant,*  without  the  slaughter  of  the  Baal* 
priests,  was  but  half  accomplished.  As  every 
arroKardaraoic  is  in  its  nature  more  or  less  a  Kpiotq 
(Mai  iv.  6  eq.\9m  also  was  the  day  upon  Carmel 
a  day 'of  judgment.  Elijah  there  stood,  not  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  person,  nor  as  a  leader  of  a  popular  party, 
but  as  the  second  Moses,  as  an  executor  of  the 
theocratic  law.  The  objection  about  hardness  and 
fanaticism  falls  not  upon  him,  but  updh  the  law, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  executed ;  and  he  who 
blames  him  must  object  to  the  whole  Mosaic  insti¬ 
tution  as  bard  and  faiiatic&L  When  even  he  who 
was  gentle  and  lowly  of  heart  says:  "But  those 
mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them,  bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  be¬ 
fore  me”  (Luke  xix.  27),  certainly  still  less  can  it 
be  concluded  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Baal-priests 
that  Elijah  was  a  cruel,  blood-thirsty  man,  espe¬ 
cially  when  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  at  hand 
(chap.  xvii.  9-24).  According  to  these,  we  must 
rather  think  "how  hard,  how  terribly  hard  this 
procedure  must  have  been  to  a  man  like  Elyah ; 
how  powerfully  it  must  have  gone  ....  against 
his  whole  natural  feeling  ”  (Menken).  When  Kno* 
bel  (as  above  s.  77)  maintains  that  Elijah  returned 
to  Israel  "  chiefly  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the 
prophets  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Baal-and-Astarte- 
priests,”  this  is  a  gross  slander  upon  the  prophet, 
whom  not  thoughts  of  murder  and  of  revenge,  but 
the  calling  of  his  God,  whose  behests  he  fulfilled  in 
spite  of  the  attending  danger,  carried  to  Carmel. 
It  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  explain  Elijah’s  con¬ 
duct  by  the  “  retaliation-right  ”  (Michaelis,  Dereser, 
and  others);  for  that  Jezebel  had  murdered  the 
prophets  at  the  instigation  of  the  Baal-priests 
is  an  unproved  assumption.  For  the  rest,  Keil 
very  properly  observes :  "  From  this  act  of  Elijah’s 
to  desire  to  deduce  the  right  of  the  bloody  perse¬ 
cution  of  heretics  would  be  not  only  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  the  difference  between  hea¬ 
then  idolaters  and  Christian  heretics,  but  also  a 
morally  wrong  confounding  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  evangelical  stand-point  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  legal  (stand-point),  which  Christ,  in  Luke 
ix.  55,  blamed  in  his  own  disciples.”  Very  truly 
does  the  Berleburg.  Bib.  say,  on  this  place,  14  The 
economy  of  the  new  covenant  does  not  allow  one 
to  imitate  Elijah.” 

6.  King  Ahab ,  in  the  present  section,  appears 
indeed  as  saying  and  doing  but  little,  yet  evjan  here 
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the  traits  of  his  character,  which  become  more 
prominent  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  history, 
can  be  plainly  recognized.  The  period  of  the 
famine,  which  Elijah  had  announced  to  him  as  a 
retributive  judgment,  did  not  bring  him  to  reflec¬ 
tion,  still  less  to  repentance.  He  is  very  anxious 
about  his  cattle,  but  not  about  his  people.  He  {loes 
not  himself  murder  the  prophets,  but  nevertheless 
he  permits  his  wife,  lie  looks  about  for  Elijah, 
in  the  foolish  fancy  that  he,  and  not  God,  is  the 
cause  of  the  famine,  and  with  the  preposterous 
intention  of-  forcing  him  to  make  it  rain.  His 
highest  official,  Obadiah,  to  whom  he  intrusted 
his  horses  and  mules,  cannot  trust  him,  and  iB 
compelled  to  fear  that  he  may  be  unrighteously 
put  to  death  by  him.  He  carries  himself  with  all 
severity  and  anger  towards  the  prophet,  who  freely 
encounters  him,  as  one  who  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death ;  nevertheless  he  does  not  venture  to 
seize  him :  he  rather  bows  before  him,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  encounters  him  reprovingly  with  his  brave 
message,  and  he  does  at  once  what  Elijah  bids 
him.  He  was  present  upon  Carmel  with  the  great* 
assemblage ;  but  that  which  there  made  an  affect¬ 
ing  impression  upon  the  whole  people  left  him,  as 
it  seems,  unmoved.  He  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  his  Baal  priests,  and  in  no  way  hindered  it.  We 
hear  nothing  of  him  than  that  “  he  went  up  from, 
the  brook  Kishon  to  eat  and  drink.”  In  respect 
of  the  news  that  rain  was  coming,  what  to  him 
was  most  important,  he  started  thereupon  to  get 
back  to  his  summer  residence,  and  to  toll  every¬ 
thing  that  had  happened  to  his  wife.  When  we 
sum  up  all  these  things,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a 
man  utterly  without  character,  at  one  time  high¬ 
flying  and  impetuous,  at  another  feeble  and  with¬ 
out  power  of  resistance,  occupied  only  with  what 
is  on  the  surface,  without  moral  pose,  without 
receptivity  for  religious  and  higher  things. 

7.  Obadiah's  metting  with  Elijah,  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  day  upon  Carmel,  affords 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  condition  of  things  which 
preceded  this  day.  The  thing  which  especially 
strikes  us  is  not  so  much  the  great  general 
misery  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  as  the 
fact  rather,  that  in  this  time  when  the  prophets 
were  driven  from  the  court,  and  their  extermina¬ 
tion  was  a  settled  matter,  at  the  court  itself  there 
should  have  been  a  man  of  the  highest  official 
station  who  feared  Jehovah  so  much  that  he 
ventured  upon  the  risk  of  hiding  not  less  than  a 
hundred  prophets,  and  of  supplying  them  with  food 
during  the  general  distress.  The  Calw.  Bibel  says 
justly :  “  We  are  at  a  loss  at  which  to  wonder  the 
most — the  God-fearing  man  at  the  court,  or  at  the 
king  who  tolerated  him  there and  Menken  ob¬ 
serves  very  truly :  “  So  we  see  in  this  history  that 
even  in  the  most  corrupt  times  there  are  some 
who  are  free  from  the  general  corruption,  who  re¬ 
main  in  their  faith  in  God,  in  their  fear  of  God, 
oftentimes  even  whero  one  would  least  of  all  sus¬ 
pect  and  look  for  such.”  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
biblical  history  that  it  brings  out  such  cases  into 
prominence,  as  in  this  instance,  with  unmistakable 
design.  But  it  must  no  less  strike  one,  that  in  that 
period  of  the  deepest  religious  apostasy  and  of 
bloody  persecution,  the  number  of  the  prophets 
was  so  great  that  Obadiah  alone  secured  the  safety 
and  cared  for  a  hundred  of  them.  A  long  time 
gone,  under  Jeroboam,  the  ordained  supporters  of 
the  Jehovah-worship,  the  priests  and  levites,  had 


departed  from  all  Israel  into  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  13): 
and  now  that,  under  Ahab,  a  formal  idolatry  had 
spread,  the  number  of  the  prophets  so  increased 
that  Jezebel  was  not  able  to  destroy  them  all ;  they 
were  a  silent,  hidden  power,  which  defied  all  the 
outward  power  of  the  idol-serving  fanaticism. 
Who  does  not  recognize  therein  the  wonderful 
ways  of  the  fidelity  of  God  in  the  guiding  of  His 
people  ? 

8.  The  recent  criticism  explains  the  statement 
now  in  hand,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  miracle 
narrated  in  it,  as  fabulous  or  poetical.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact,”  says  Thenius  (on  ver.  46),  “  it  can 
be  seen  that,  in  answer  to  Elijah’s  prayer,  rain 
followed  after  a  long  drought,  and  that  the  people, 
convinced  afresh  on  this  occasion  of  the  power 
of  Jehovah,  prepared  a  great  blood -ba ill  from 
amongst  the  idolatrous  .priests.”  According  to 
Bunsen  (Bibdwerk  V.  2.  s.  639),  it  appertained 
to  Elijah  “to  go  through  the  land  as  the  prophet 
of  the  Eternal,  and  as  the  awakening  leader  of  the 
people.  ...  In  the  presence  of  the  Baal-party 
he  inspires  and  rouses  the  people,  who,  before  the 
living  spirit  which  is  in  man,  recognize  the  noth¬ 
ingness  and  the  moral  baseness  of  the  masquer¬ 
ade  and  legerdemain,  and  of  the  incomprehensible 
solemnities  of  the  Baal- worship,  and  at  the  word  of 
Elijah  the  450  Baal-priests  were  slaughtered  at  the 
brook  Kishon.”  Ewald  (as  above  s.  539)  finds  in 
the  delineation  of  the  contest  “  of  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  Baal-prophets,  as  it 
were  the  antithesis  of  the  beginning  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  religion,  represented  not  without 
earnest  raillery.  They  who  in  their  mind  and  work 
do  not  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  build  the  altar,  and 
prepare  the  sacrifice,  and  call  loudly  upon  their 
god  and  worry  themselves,  the  more  vain  their 
trouble,  so  much  the  more  vehement  and  senseless 
it  becomes,  as  if  somehow  by  dint  of  importunity 
the  thing  desired  might  come  from  heaven :  but 
nevertheless  with  all  their  trouble  and  with  all 
their  excitement  they  cannot  bring  down  from 
Heaven  the  fire  which  they  seek,  and  which  alone 
would  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  Elijah  other¬ 
wise.”  The  whole  is  also  a  prophetico-poetic  gar¬ 
ment  of  a  general  religious  truth.  Eisenlohr,  as 
usual,  agrees  with  this  (as  above,  s.  177).  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  consuming  of  the  sacrifice  by  fire  from 
heaven  as  “  a  beautiful  image  for  the  burning 
eternal  power  which  is  imparted  from  above  to 
every  truth,  over  against  the  death  which  every¬ 
thing  fabricated,  false,  lying,  bears  within  itself;” 
that  “  no  voice,  nor  answer,  nor  heed  was  there,” 
is  “  the  inimitable  delineation  of  the  emptiness  and 
vanity  of  heathenism,  which  is  overladen  with 
every  species  of  superstition,  and  is  vanquished  by 
self-torture.”  In  respect  of  these  various  views 
we  refer  generally  to  our  preliminary  remarks  upon 
chap.  xviL ;  in  details,  however,  the  following  comes 
into  the  account.'  The  whole  account,  excepting 
ver.  38,  contains  nothing  which  can  with  any 
reason  be  objected  to  as  unhistorical.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  Elijah  especially  bears  com¬ 
pletely  the  impress  of  the  usual  simple  Hebrew 
way  of  historical  composition,  and  it  would  not 
occur  to  any  one  to  regard  it  as  legendary  did  it 
not  contain  ver.  38.  The  miracle  here  naira ted  is 
not  such  as  could  be  wanting  without  detriment 
to  the  whole,  and  to  the  further  historical  develop¬ 
ment  about  the  famine,  as  may  be  maintained  in 
respect  of  this  or  of  the  other  miracle ;  it  is  not 
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subordinate,  is  not  a  side-matter,  but  the  chief 
criticism  acknowledges  that  at  the  day  on  Carmel 
“  there  was  a  noticeable  sudden  decision,’*  and 
that  4‘  a  mighty  upturning  of  things  took 
place”  (Eiseulohr) ;  that c*  here  a  victory  was  won 
which,  at  that  day,  could  not  have  been  greater 
and  more  beneficial  ”  (Ewald).  But  this  victory 
was  the  immediate  effect  of  that  miracle,  and  as 
generally  the  day  upon  Carmel  forms  the  central 
point  and  climax  of  Elijah’s  activity,  so  again  this 
day  culminates  in  “  the  fire  of  Jehovah,”  which 
consumed  the  sacrifice.  All  that  is  said  before  and 
after  refers  to  this  fact ;  he  who  lowers  it  takes 
the  heart  out  of  the  body  of  the  whole  narration, 
and  then  nothing  is  left  but  either  to  interpret  it 
as  a  fraud,  or  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  fiction. 
The  view  that  Elijah  ‘‘alone  and  by  nothing  but 
the  power  of  his  spirit  and  word  achieved  the 
prodigious  wonder  of  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
then  posture  of  the  ten  tribes  ”  (Ewald)  is  most 
emphatically  contradicted  by  the  day  upon  Carmel. 
He  was  the  prophet  of  action  and  not  of  speech. 
Even  here,  at  the  climax  of  his  career,  we  hear  only 
a  few  isolated  expressions  from  him,  but  no  pro¬ 
phetic  discourse  with  which  he  sought  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  or  to  convince  the  people.  To  his  im¬ 
pressive  question:  How  long  halt  ye,  Ac.,  the 
people  kept  silence ;  they  accepted  his  proposition 
to  obtain  an  attestation  of  Jehovah,  but  only  after 
it  took  place  did  they  fall  down  and  cry,  over¬ 
powered:  Jehovah,  He  is  Godl  Where  in  the 
whole  history  of  Elijah  is  there  even  a  trace  that 
he  “  inspired  and  roused  ”  (Bunsen)  the  people  by 
public  discourse ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  this 
people  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  inclined  to 
nature- worship,  and  since  the  days  of  Jeroboam 
were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  images  and  even 
of  idols,  and  were  dull  about  spiritual  impres¬ 
sions,  should  have  at  once  “recognized  the 
nothingness  and  perverseness  of  the  Baal- worship 
in  presence  of  the  living  spirit  which  is  in  men 
(sic)11  ?  An  extraordinary  act  alone  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  within  this  people  such  a  sudden,  complete 
revolution  that  they  actually  put  to  death  the 
priests  of  Baal,  who  were  of  the  highest  considera¬ 
tion  and  under  the  royal  protection.  To  regard 
this  latter  as  an  effect  of  the  rain  which  had  come 
(Thenius)  is  an  arbitrary  perversion  of  the 
historical  order.  Not  the  rain,  but  the  return  of 
Israel  to  their  God  was  the  mark  of  the  day  upon 
Carmel :  the  punishment  of  the  drought  ought  and 
could  cease  only  when  this  end  was  reached. 
The  rain  followed  not  before  the  “  blood-bath,”  but 
after  it ;  before  it  rained,  something  extraordinary 
must  have  happened  to  rouse  wrath  in  such  a 
degree  against  the  Baal-priests.  But  supposing 
that  the  rain  produced  the  abrupt  overturn,  this 
itself,  “had  it  followed  Elijah’s  prayer,”  would 
have  been  essentially  a  miracle;  we  must  then 
grant  that  Elijah  appears,  “  when  he  announces 
now  a  drought  and  then  rain,  and  both  happen  con¬ 
formably  with  his  prediction,  as  a  nature-expert  ” 
(Knobei  I.  s.  56) :  bat  in  this  event  his  prayer  for 
rain  would  have  been  an  intentional  deception  of 
the  people  and  jugglery.  The  interpretation, 
finally,  according  to  which  the  transaction  upon 
Carmel  is  a  poetic  image^f  the  consuming  power  of 
divine  truth  (Eisenlohr)  is  a  desperate  reversion  to 
the  old  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  with 
which  one  can  make  what  one  pleases  out  of 
history. 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-16.  Krummacher  :  Elijah  and  Obadiah 
What  brought  Elyah  from  Zarephath ;  what  hap 
pened  at  this  time  at  the  court  at  8amaria ;  how 
Elijah  and  Obadiah  met — Bender  :  The  return  of 
Elijah  to  his  native  country  :  (1)  the  effect  of 
divine  chastisement  upon  Israel;  (2)  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Ahab ;  (3)  the  meeting  of  the  prophet  with 
Obadiah. 

Ver.  1.  Kruwacher:  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  God  will  lead  us  into  any  darkness  wliatso- 
ever,  without  also  arranging  how  we  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  through  it.  He  never  calls  upon  us  to 
walk  through  darkness,  unless  He  Himself  is  our 
staff  and  stay,  and  thick  and  heavy  as  may  be  the 
night  with  which  we  are  veiled,  He  leaves  us  here 
and  there  always  a  gleam  of  light,  which  tells  us 
there  will  be  a  dawn  to  the  darkness.  Hence  the 
promise:  I  will  send  rain. — Ver.  2.  Starke:  God’s 
commandments  must  be  obeyed,  and  neither  death 
nor  danger  avoided.  Where  there  is  living  faith, 
there  is  also  obedience  and  courage  (Ps.  xci.  1-4). 
The  great  famine  in  Samaria,  both  bodily  and  spiri¬ 
tual.  Daily  bread  was  scarce,  for  the  land  was  dried 
up  and  unfruitful,  but  the  bread  of  life,  the  word  of 
God,  was  likewise  scarce,  for  the  nation  itself  was 
dried  up,  and  those  who  would  have  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Word  were  persecuted,  and  compelled  to 
silence  and  concealment.  Woe  to  that  country 
and  people  upon  whom  famine,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
both  fall,  and  who  yet  are  driven  by  neither  to 
repentance  and  conversion. — Ver.  3.  The  God-fear¬ 
ing  Obadiah.  (1)  The  time  in  which  he  lived.  (A 
time  of  apostasy,  of  godlessness,  and  a  licentious 
idol  worship.  In  times  when  unbelief  has  grown 
universal,  and  is  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  repre¬ 
sents  enlightenment  and  civilization,  not  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  but  greatly  to  fear  the  Lord,  is  as" 
noble  and  great  as  it  is  rare ;  we  may  then  say 
with  truth :  “  Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet 
will  not  I,"  Ac.)  (2)  The  place.  (At  the  court  of 
an  Ahab  and  a  Jezebel ;  not  in  a  remote,  lonely 
place,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  where  he  saw 
and  heard  nothing  good,  surrounded  by  godless 
men,  and  exposed  to  every  temptation  to  godless¬ 
ness,  frivolity,  rioting,  and  licentiousness.  To  be 
pious  with  the  pious,  to  maintain  one’s  faith  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithful,  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  to  preserve  one’s  self  unspot¬ 
ted  from  it,  to  keep  a  pure  heart,  and  have  God 
before  our  eyes  and  in  our  hearts,  wherever  the 
Lord  places  us,  this  is  indeed  greatly  to  fear  the 
Lord.)  (3)  The  position  which  he  took.  (He  filled 
one  of  the  highest  offices,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting  which  pertains  to  an  indolent, 
careless  life.  The  noble  and  powerful  often  fancy 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  fitted  only  for  common 
people,  for  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  oppressed. 
But  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  the  first  in 
this  world  are  often  last  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  is  indeed  exalted  who,  whilst  he  stands  upon 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  fame,  can  still 
say  with  St.  Paul :  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  for,  Ac.)  Ahab  calls  Obadiah,  because  he 
reposes  singular  confidence  in  him. — Menken: 
The  world  may  hate  and  persecute,  nay,  even  scorn 
a  God-fearing  man  for  his  fear  of  God,  but  must  feel 
and  acknowledge  at  heart,  if  not  with  the  mouth, 
that  this  very  man  is  truer,  more  reliable,  and  bettei 
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in  every  way  than  the  whole  throng  of  idle,  wanton, 
though  perhaps  witty  and  polished  people,  whose 
law  is  their  own  pleasure,  and  whose  God  is  their 
belly  or  their  pride.  More  than  one  godless  king 
can  be  found,  who  desires  God-fearing  men  for  his 
ministers  and  counsellors;  and  many  a  prince, 
although  himself  no  Christian^  holds  in  his  service 
a  Christian,  and  esteems  him  more  highly  than  the 
others  who  are  not  Christian;  and  many  more 
than  one  unbelieving  and  godless  king,  who  re¬ 
spects  piety  and  the  fear  of  God  in  the  person  of 
one  of  his  generals. — Kbummagher:  It  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  that  in  times  when  there  is  no 
use  for  triliefa,  suddenly  the  hated  Beet  are  brought 
la  power,  and  the  fierce  opponents  of  the  Gospel 
are  rejoiced  to  have  in  their  midst  a  few  Galile¬ 
ans  whom  they  can  take  into  their  secret  counsels. 
The  Lord  often  has  His  true  disciples  and  worship¬ 
pers  where  they  are  least  expected,  in  courts 
and  high  offices,  and  they,  their  innermost  hearts 
untouched,  serve  him  with  soft  and  quiet  spirits, 
without  any  display  of  piety  or  without  excite¬ 
ment. — Starks:  When  good  and  conscientious 
men  occupy  exalted  worldly  or  ghostly  positions, 
so  long  as  conscience  does  not  require  them  to  lay 
down  their  offices  they  must  retain  them,  for 
although  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  good, 
they  still  may  have  many  opportunities  to  prevent 
evil. 

Yer.  4  Starki:  Good  and  righteous  servants 
of  God  can  have  no  bitterer  or  fiercer  enemies 
than  ungodly,  licentious  women  (Matt  xiv.  8; 
Mark  vi.  24).  Kbgmmachkb:  In  our  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  days  there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  are 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  creed,  and  exposed 
to  misery.  Many  a  preacher  must  leave  his  pul¬ 
pit,  many  a  professor  his  chair,  nay,  many  an 
handicrafts  man  his  bench  and  workshop,  because 
he  is  a  Christian.  But  it  was  Obadi&h's  to  make 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  1  The  proof  of 
a  godly  fear :  (a)  Especially  by  works  (Jas.  ii. 
14-17) ;  religious  words  and  feelings  without  deeds 
•re  leaves  without  fruit ;  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  thorn  (Matt  vil  16-21).  (6)  Especially  .by 
works  of  self-denying  love,  which  are  done  in  se¬ 
cret  (Gal.  v.  6) ;  by  such  works  the  Lord  recog¬ 
nizes  His  own  (John  xiii,  34 ;  I  John  iv.  8). — Mee¬ 
ker:  Obadiah  could  not  do  this  without  great 
risk,  and  the  exposure  of  his  own  person  to  great 
danger  ....  neither,  in  that  extreme  famine, 
could  he  maintain  those  hundred  prophets  without 

great  expenditure  of  his  own  substance . 

Obadiah  not -only  preserved  the  lives  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  innocent  men, — he  saved  a  hundred  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  yet  more,  &  hundred 
men  who,  immediately  the  persecution  was  over, 
and  the  Baal-worship  in  Israel  destroyed,  became 
useful  to  the  ignorant  and  bewildered  people  as 
their  instructors  in  doctrine.  Thus  although  Oba¬ 
diah,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  watch,  oould 
not  do  much  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by  direct  tes¬ 
timony  and  instruction,  yet  indirectly  he  did  a 
great  deal,  by  preserving  these  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  own  fortune.  Thus  many  poople,  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  witnesses  for  evangelical 
truth,  by  the  spread  and  promotion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures,  etc.,  do  much  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  truth,  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  do,  and  lay  up  a  reward  in  heaven,  if  they  do 
not  shun  disgrace,  nor  prefer  earthly  and  perish¬ 


able  gains  to  the  celestial  and  imperishable. — 
Vers.  6-6.  Starke:  Godless  masters  often  care 
more  for  their  horses  and  hounds  than  for  their 
subjects. — Krummaohbe:  Pitiful  man!  Anxious 
care  for  the  life  of  his  horses,  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  stables;  this  is  all  that  the  three  and  ahalf 
years  of  chastisement  of  the  Almighty  had  called 
forth  in  his  soul  ....  How  often  does  one  think 
of  a  person— u  Now  he  will  be  quite  a  different 
person  ” .  .  .  .  and  then,  behold !  where  one  hopes 
to  find  at  length  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity, 
there  are  only  thoughts  of  horses  aud  mules ;  and 
in  place  of  holy  emotions,  instead  of  aspirations, 
prayers,  and  reflections  upon  the  great  and  eternal 
interests  of  life — you  find  a  thick  swarm  of  pitiful 
cares  and  considerations  which  hover  about  the 
soul,  and  hover  with  it  into  an  awful  eternity. 
Ahab  and  Obadiah  both  journey  on  together 
through  the  land,  but  each  goes  his  own  way 
alone ;  a  picture  of  their  life-journey :  Ahab  walks 
in  the  broad,  Obadiah  in  the  narrow  path ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  alone  leads  to  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  which  refresh  the  soul  (Ps.  xxiii.  2-3). 

Vers.  7-15.  Obadiahrs  meeting  Elijah,  a  divine 
leading  for  the  strengthening  of  the  one  and  the 
proving  of  the  other.  That  Elnah,  journeying  on 
his  weary  way,  should  meet  the  very  man  who 
was  the  only  true  Mend  of  the  prophet  at  the 
court,  was  no  more  accidental  than  that  Obadiah, 
going  forth  in  search  of  provender  for  the  cattle, 
should  find  the  man  who  was  to  test  severely  his 
faith  and  his  fear  of  God. — Ver.  7.  Starks.  Oba¬ 
diah,  himself  a  distinguished  man,  addressed  the 
prophet  as  “  My  Lord,”  not  out  of  mere  courtli¬ 
ness  and  courtier-like  flattery,  but  in  evidence  of 
his  reverence  for  the  man  of  God,  and  to  show 
that  he  did  not  regard  scornfully  a  servant  of  God, 
as  was  the  custom  with  all  the  courtiers  of  that 
day. — He  who  greatly  fears  the  Lord  will  likewise 
honor  and  reverence  those  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  make  known  the  Lord's  name,  and  preach  his 
word  (Luke  x.  16 ;  John  xiii.  20). — Vers.  8,  9.  The 
courage  of  Elijah,  and  the  fear  of  man  shown  by 
Obadiah.  Even  those  who  fear  the  Lord,  and  walk 
by  faith,  are  sometimes  in  the  hour  of  peril  over¬ 
come  by  an  agony  of  fear,  which  bows  them  down 
as  reeds  before  a  whirlwind.  Peter,  who  first 
threatened  with  the  sword,  became  suddenly  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  before  a  damsel  It  is  good  for  us  to 
recognize  our  human  weakness,  for  this  knowledge 
preserves  us  from  over-security,  and  leads  us  to 
pray:  Lord,  strengthen  our  faith. — Oalw.  Bibel: 
Exclaim  not  against  Obadiah,  for  in  a  hundred 
ways  thou  thyself  showest  no  more  faith.  Eager 
and  busy  as  the  world  is  to  pursue  and  get  rid 
of  the  true  servants  of  God,  who  oppose  their  sins 
and  unbelief,  they  move  neither  hand  nor  foot 
to  seek  and  find  them  when  in  want. — Ver.  12. 
If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  few 
and  dread  of  man,  our  senses  become  so  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  our  imagination  so  excited,  that  wo 
lose,  in  our  self-made  fancies,  a  clear  view  of  our 
own  position. — Ver.  13.  Menken  :  This  is  not  the 
speech.  of  an  idle  self-glorification,  anxious  to  dis¬ 
play  the  good  which  has  been  done,  to  the  first 
person  approaching — it  is  the  speech  of  truth  and 
honest  uprightness,  the  speech  of  a  noble  spirit 
greatly  excited,  which  would  not  thus  speak  of 
itself  except  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement 
An  appeal  to  any  special  pious  or  good  actions 
done  by  a  man,  when  made  not  in  pharisaical 
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self-justification  nor  self-commendation,  but  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  in  self-defence,  with  all  humility, 
is  unobjectionable.  As  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xv. 
10;  2  Cor.  xL  21  sq.\  Prom  my  youth  up. — Menk- 
bm  :  So  much  the  more  easily  then  when  a  man, 
could  he  greatly  fear  the  Lord,  and  preserve  his  fear 
of  God  under  great  temptations.  What  is  done  and 
practised  in  youth  will  remain  the  rule  of  old  age ; 
so  it  is  with  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  Therefore  Prov.  vi.  20-23;  cf.  2  Tim. 
iiL  15. — Vers.  15-16.  A  strong  resolute  word  of 
Faith  exercises  power  over  the  heart:  it  strength¬ 
ens  the  weak,  supports  the  tottering,  encourages 
the  fearful,  and  tranquillizes  the  anxious-mmded. 
— Starke:  A  teacher  must  not  shrink  from  his  of¬ 
fice  through  fear  or  cowardice,  let  tyrants  look 
grim  as  they  may  (1  Pet  iii.  14). 

Vers.  17-20.  Kruxxaoher:  Salvation  out  of 
the  very  lion’s  jaws,  (o)  The  wonderful  protec¬ 
tion  experienced  by  Elijah ;  (6)  the  unjust  accusa¬ 
tion  made  against  him;  (c)  the  bold  reply  which 
he  made ;  (d)  the  quiet  power  which  he  exercised. 
— Bender  :  Elyah’s  second  encounter  with  Ahab ; 
(a)  the  king’s  reproach  to  the  prophet;  (5)  the 
prophet’s  reply  to  the  king. — Wirth  :  The  meet¬ 
ing  with  Ahab.  (a)  The  grievance  and  the  count¬ 
er-grievance  ;  (5)  the  commanding  prophet  and  the 
submissive  king. — Ver.  17.  Ahab  sees  Elijah,  but 
he,  the  fierce,  powerful  king,  sword  in  hand,  and 
a  great  retinue,  dares  not  to  lay  hand  upon  the 
solitary,  unarmed  man  standing  before  him,  for : 
The  heart  of  the  king  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
as  a  water-brook,  he  directs  it  whither  he  will 
(Prov.  xxi  1). — Kruhmacher:  The  Lord  our  God 
knows  how  to  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  and  the 
same  God  who  surrounded  Elijah  with  a  fiery  wall, 
who  saved  Moses  from  the  clutches  of  Pharaoh, 
and  Daniel  out  of  the  lions’  den,  still  lives,  and 
will  unto  this  day  be  a  wall  of  defence  to  his 
children  and  disciples. — If  those,  Ac. — Menken*. 
Men  are  disposed  to  seek  the  cause  of  their  misery 
everywhere  in  the  wide  world  rather  than  in  them¬ 
selves,  where  only  it  exists ;  but  it  ib  the  peculiar 
error  of  the  world  to  lay  the  charge  of  all  the  mis¬ 
fortune  and  turmoil  of  die  world  upon  the  most 

innocent  and  best  of  men . Thou  art  he  that 

troubleth  Israel,  Bays  Ahab  to  Elijah.  We  find 
this  man  a  stirrer  up  of  the  people,  was  the  lying 
accusation  of  die  enemies  of  Jesus ;  and  under  the 
name,  “  enemies  of  the  human  race,”  were  the  first 
Christians  hunted,  persecuted,  and  slain. — Starks  : 
When  the  godless  work  mischief,  the  good  and 
pious  must  often  bear  the  blame  (Amos  vii.  10; 
Acts  xvi.  20). — J.  Lange:  Here  one  Bees  the  evil 
fashion  of  the  children  of  this  world,  and  of  great 
men  seduced  by  false  prophets  in  their  judgments 
of  the  righteous  servants  of  God.  For,  though 
die  latter  move  on  quietly,  orderly,  and  circum¬ 
spectly,  yet  ever  making  appeal  to  the  conscience 
by  their  testimony  to  the  truth,  whilst  the  former 
are  ever  disquieted,  though  they  will  yield  no  place 
to  the  truth,  but  rage  against  it  and  prejudice 
the  higher  powers  against  it, — still  the  latter 
are  the  disturbers  of  Israel,  even  as  the  lamb 
troubled  the  water  for  the  wolf.— Calw.  Bib.:  In 
our  days  true  believers  are  thus  unjustly  accused 
as  Rationalists,  Philosophers,  and  Freethinkers. 
They  are  called  Jesuits,  corrupters  of  the  people, 
obscurantists,  and  blockheads,  Ac. — Yer.  18.  J. 
Lange:  This  is  the  true  way  for  a  righteous  ser¬ 
vant  of  God — let  him,  according  to  the  necessities 


of  the  case  and  the  given  'circumstances,  testily 
boldly  to  the  pure  truth,  without  fear  of  man,  ha l 
preserving  all  due  reverence  for  authority.  Such  a 
testimony,  given  with  due  boldness,  produces  a 
much  greater  impression  than  if  the  truth  is  spo¬ 
ken  with  half  covert  and  mumbled  utterance. — 
Krcithacher  :  This  Elijah-speech  is  seldom 
now  lieaTd  in  the  world.  The  earth  is  filled  with 
flatterers  and  sinners,  who  not  only  gather  round 
tlte  palaces  of  the  great,  but  crowd  into  smaller 
societies,  and  even  creep  into  the  pulpits  of  God’s 
church . Much  greater  things  should  we  be¬ 

hold  if  this  noble  and  wholesome — “Thou,  them 
art  the  man  of  death  1  ”  were  not  entirely  dead  and 
silent.  Elijah  is  thus  a  pattern  for  all  repentanoe- 
preachers,  in  that  he  admonishes  every  one,  be¬ 
wailing  misfortune  and  ruin,  of  his  especial  ruin 
(Jor.  iii.  89),  and  does  not  generalize  over  com¬ 
mon  sinfulness  :  even  so  did  Nathan  with  David, 
John  with  Herod,  and  Paul  with  Felix. — Menken: 
Elijah  is  Bilent  concerning  all  the  other  sins  of 
Ahab  and  his  family — concerning  their  luxury, 
their  pride,  their  injustice,  and  the  whoredom  and 
witchcraft  of  Jezebel — (2  Kings  ix.  22).  He 
pointed  ont  to  the  king  the  cliief  cause,  the  real 
source  from  which  had  sprung  all  the  other  evils 
to  himself  and  his  family,  and  wherein  lay  the 
misdoing  which  had  brought  such  a  plague  upon 
Israel.  The  misdoing  was  this — that  they  had 
forsaken  the  word  of  God,  the  commandments,  the 
testimony,  and  the  claims  of  the  Lord,  and  had 
followed  after  Baal . No  truth  is  more  gen¬ 

eral  or  surer  amongst  men  than  this — that  con-  * 
tempt  of  God  and  his  word  brings  with  it  inevita¬ 
ble  ruin  and  decay — and  the  history  of  the  human 
race  sets  forth  and  teaches  no  truth  more  clearly 
or  more  fearfully. — Vers.  19,  20.  Krummacheb: 
How  the  scene  changes :  The  slave  has  become 
king,  the  king  a  slave  ;  the  subject  commands,  the 
monarch  obeys.  Here  is  the  concealed  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  skill  and  marvellous  power  which  they 
exercise  upon  earth. — Here  it  says :  A  single  little 
word  can  confound  him.  We  can  do  nothing 
against  the  truth,  Ac.  (2  Cor.  xiiL  8).  If  it  strike 
the  conscience  of  a  roan,  he  cannot  resist  its  pricks. 
— Whilst  the  prophets  are  compelled  to  hide  in 
holes,  and  live  on  bread  and  water,  the  priests  of 
Baal  sit  at  the  king’s  table  and  live  in  pomp  and 
pleasure.  So  likewise  has  it  come  to  pass  in 
Christendom.  But  much  better  is  it  to  suffer  afflic¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  (Heb.  xL  25). 

Vers.  21-45.  Elijah  upon  Mount  Carmel,  (a) 
How  he  rebuked  the  divided  belief  of  his  nation, 
and  exhorted  them  to  a  decision;  (6)  how  he 
brought  to  shame  the  idol- worship,  and  exalted  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  (c)  how  he  executed  a  heavy 
judgment  upon  the  lying  prophets,  and  besought 
from  God  merciful  showers  upon  the  earth. — Vers. 
21-39.  The  decision  upon  Carmel,  (a)  The  division 
among  the  people  (vers.  21-24) ;  (5)  the  strife  of  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  (vers.  25-29); 
(c)  the  victory  of  the  one  man  (vers.  30-39). — Vera 
21-24.  Krummacher  :  Elijah  and  the  people  upon 
CarmeL  (a)  How  rebuked ;  (5)  how  he  scorned ;  (c) 
how  he  believed.  Wirth:  The  assembling  of  the 
people  upon  Carmel,  (a)  One  against  four  hundred 
and  fifty ;  (b)  the  questioning  of  the  people ;  (c)  the 
reasonable  proposal. — Ver.  21.  The  halting  be 
tween  two  opinions,  (a)  What  this  means  (Matt 
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vi.  24) ;  (b)  what  are  its  results  ( Jas.  iv.  4 ;  Rev.  iil 
16);  cf.  the  hymn  book  of  Lehr.:  “Was  hinket 
ihr,  betrbgene  Seelen,”  Ac. — Menken  :  How  hateful 
iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  this  “  halting,”  this  neu¬ 
tral  state  amongst  Christians,  where  one  does  not 
yield  himself  up  to  God  and  his  cause  with  his 
whole  so  ill,  does  not  renounce  unholy  sin,  the 
world,  the  spirit,  and  service  of  his  age.  How  com¬ 
pletely  God  demands  an  undivided  heart  we  plainly 
see  where  he  says  to  the  lukewarm,  “  Because  thou 
art  indifferent,  leanest  to  both  sides,  and  dost  not 
espouse  one  side,  since  I  will  not  overlook  every¬ 
thing,  therefore  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.” 
— Krummacheb:  Indifference  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  form.  Whole-heart¬ 
edness  and  determination  in  the  divine  life  a  rare 
pearl.  Woe  to  thee,  thou  wavering  generation,  who 
thinkest  to  share  thy  love  and  service  between  God 
and  the  world,  and  dost  lean  now  to  this,  now  to 
that  side.  The  Lord  says :  He  who  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me  (Luke  xi.  23).  In  our  day,  the  man 
who  holds  entirely  with  Him  is  esteemed  partial ;  it 
is  thought  to  be  might  and  wisdom  for  a  man  to 
hover  between  two  parties,  and  leave  it  undecided 
whether  He  be  mere  man,  like  ourselves,  or  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  So  that,  finally,  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions  is  more  esteemed  than  true 
Christianity.  “  But  uncertainty  and  lukewarmness 
are  the  most  pitiable  of  all  weaknesses.  Lord, 
teach  us  to  tread  in  safer  paths  I  Grant  us  now 
a  new,  firm  spirit”  (Wirth).  For  it  is  a  precious 
thing  to  have  the  heart  fixed  (Heb.  xiii.  9).  There 
*»  no  reconciliation  between  belief  and  unbelief; 
to  strive  to  unite  both  is  a  vain  effort  (2  Cor.  vl 
14,  15).  The  people  answers  him  not. — Calw. 
Bib.  :  Thus  on  many  a  Sunday  does  many  a  con¬ 
gregation  remain  dumb  before  their  preachers. 
The  people  were  silent  and  confounded,  since 
they  could  not  answer,  especially  to  Joshua  (Jos. 
xxiv.  15) ;  but  to-day,  if  one  cries  out  to  the  mul¬ 
titude:  How  long,  Ac.,  they  say,  What  will  the 
priest?  We  are  good  Christians. — Yer.  22.  Menken: 
In  cases  where  faith  and  reverence  for  God  are 
concerned,  no  human  authority  or  majority  of voices 
avails ;  one  opposed  to  a  thousand  may  be  right,  and 
each  individual  has  the  right  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  his  belief  in  the  truth  against  thousands. 
He  is  lost  whose  convictions  depend  upon  the 
authority  of  man  or  of  numbers.  He  who  in¬ 
trenches  himself  firmly  in  his  faith  in  God  and.  his 
holy  word,  must  also  resolve  to  stand  alone  and 
be  forsaken  by  the  world,  for  faith  is  not  a  thing 
for  everybody. — Vers.  23,  24.  He  alone  is  the  true 
and  living  God  who  shows  himself  in  divine  acts. 
A  religion  which  means  nothing  of  the  saving, 
beneficent  works  of  God  cannot  proceed  from  the 
living  God.  Christianity  is  therefore  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  because  it  publishes  the  great  work  of  God 
in  Christ  (Ps.  cxi.  6).  Not  words  and  doctrine  only, 
but  divine  works  are  the  foundation  of  our  salva¬ 
tion. 

Vers.  25-40.  Krummacheb  :  The  fire  upon 
Carmel.  We  see  the  god  of  the  blind,  mad 
world,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob. 

Vers.  25-30.  Wirth  :  The  assembling  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  Carmel,  (a)  The  vain  crying  aloud  to  Baal ; 

( b )  the  rebuilding  of  the  fallen  altar  of  the  Lord. — 
Vers.  25-39.  The  twofold  sacrifice  upon  Carmel,  (a) 
The  sacrifice  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  (5)  the  sacrifice 
of  the  prophet. — Vers.  26-29.  The  service  of  BaaL 


(a)  The  resistance ;  ( b )  the  manner  and  way  of  .the 
worship.  The  generation  of  to-day  thinks  itBelf  ele¬ 
vated  far  above  the  Baal  worship,  which  in  its  na¬ 
ture  was  deification  of  nature  and  the  world,  and 
yet,  how  often  does  it  happen  that  it  serves  the  crea¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  Creator  (Rom.  i.  25).  Men  no 
longer  make  gods  out  of  wood  and  stone,  but  con¬ 
struct  them  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  worship 
their  own  ideas.  The  world  wishes  to  hear  nothing 
of  the  God  who  is  holy,  and  ready  to  sanctify  the 
sinful  heart  of  man ;  who  is  just,  and  metes  to  each 
mau  the  measure  which  he  deserves ;  who  does 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  scorned,  but  rebukes  and 
chastises  of  such  a  God  as  He  has  revealed  him¬ 
self  in  His  word  the  world  makes  nothing,  and 
will  only  hear  of  a  God  who  never  rebukes  or  pun¬ 
ishes,  who  is  no  avenging  judge,  who  works  no 
miracles,  can  hear  no  prayers.  Elijah,  could  he 
return  to  earth,  would  scorn  such  a  divinity  no 
less  than  he  did  the  idol  Baal. — V  er.  25.  For  you, 
the  many.  Thus,  even  as  Elijah  allowed  them 
the  numbers  which  gave  them  due  rank  in  man’s 
eyes,  so  it  becomes  most  evident  to  us  that  num¬ 
bers  have  no  influence  in  God’s  sight  (Luke  xii. 
32). — Ver.  27.  Righteous  and  unrighteous  scorn 
(vide  Histor.  4). — Ver.  28,  Richter:  At  the  present 
day,  Indians  and  other  heathens  fancy  they  can 
win  the  favor  of  their  deities  by  fire-tortures  and 
self-torments.  Satan  demands  far  greater  and 
heavier  sacrifices  than  God.  It  is  an  heathenish 
error  to  believe  that  we  can  appeal  to  God,  or  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  or  merit  aught  from  Him  by  any 
outward  corporeal  act.  and  yet  this  error  prevails 
in  manifold  forms  in  Christendom.  Some  think  to 
make  themselves  pleasing  to  God  and  to  obtain 
His  mercy  by  the  repetition  of  many  prayers; 
others,  through  fasts  and  painful  pilgrimages;  yet 
others  by  self-inflicted  tortures  and  penances.  The 
sacrifice  pleasing  unto  God  is  (Ps.  li.  19)  within, 
and  the  gift  of  the  heart.  All  outer  works  are  dead 
and  useless.  Those  who  belong  to  Christ  have 
crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  lusts  and  affections 
thereof  (Gal.  v.  24 ;  Is.  v.  3-5). — Vers.  26,  29.  Well 
for  us  if  we  recognize  that  God  who  sleeps  not 
nor  is  silent  when  we  call  upon  Him  de  profundi «, 
who  hears  the  voice  of  our  weeping,  and  listens 
when  we  open  our  hearts  unto  Him.  Greatly  can 
we  rejoice  in  Him,  that  if  we  pray  according  to  His 
will  He  will  hear  us  (1  John.  v.  14;  cf.  Ps  cxxi  4, 
cxxx.  1). 

Vers.  30-40.  Elijah  at  the  height  of  his 
mission,  (a)  He  rebuilds  the  broken  altar,  (b)  He 
calls  on  the  Lord,  who  hears  him.  (c)  He  exe¬ 
cutes  judgment  upon  the  idolatrous  priests. — Ver. 
30.  Wirth:  The  altar  of  the  Lord  is  ruined  in 
many  places,  in  many  houses,  in  many  hearts,  ye 
servants  of  the  Lord,  ye  directors  of  congrega¬ 
tions,  ye  teachers  of  youth,  ye  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers. — Ver.  31  sq.  Even  as  the  altar  which  Elijah 
built  out  of  the  twelve  stones  reminded  the  nation 
of  its  old  covenant,  that  its  twelve  tribes  together 
should  frame  a  building  unto  God,  so  every  church’ 
edifice  should  remind  us  that  we, — built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus 
•Christ  being  the  corner-stone, — fitly  framed  togeth¬ 
er,  should  grow  into  an  holy  temple,  an  habitation 
of  God,  through  the  spirit  (Eph.  ii.  20  «g.). — Ver. 
34.  Every  shadow  of  delusion  or  deception  must 
be  removed  from  anything  done  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  glorification  of  His  name. — Vers.  36- 
39.  The  prayer  of  Elijah,  (a)  Its  purport.  (He 
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prays  for  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.)  (b)  Its  granting. 
(The  Lord  declares  Himself,  and  all  the  people  ac¬ 
knowledge  Him.)— Ver.  36.  The  God  of  the  old 
covenant  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  because  to  them  was  the  promise  given. 
The  God  of  the  new  covenant,  upon  whom  we  as 
Christians  should  call,  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  because  in  Him  are  all  the  fulfilled 
promises,  the  yea  and  amen  (2  Cor.  i.  20). — Ver. 
37.  All  knowledge  and  recognition  of  God  is  in¬ 
separable  from  the  conversion  of  the  heart  to  Him. 
That  is  the  aim  of  every  testimony  and  revelation 
of  God,  and  for  that  every  true  servant  of  God 
should  daily  pray  in  behalf  of  those  intrusted  to 
his  care. — Elijah,  unlike  the  priests  of  Baal,  who 
called  upon  their  god  the  whole  day,  used  few 
words,  yet  was  he  heard,  because  in  those  few 
words  he  expressed  infinite  meaning,  and  his 
prayer  came  from  the  depths  of  a  believing,  un¬ 
questioning  souL — Vers.  38,  39.  The  fire  of  the 
Lord  upon  Mount  Carmel,  (a)  Its  significance. 
(6)  Its  efficacy.  What  is  the  miracle  of  that  fire 
which  devoured  the  burnt-offering  and  compelled 
the  whole  people  to  cry  out :  44  The  Lord  He  is 
God,”  in  comparison  with  the  miracle  that  God  has 
sent  His  son  into  the  world  to  kindle  the  greatest 
fire  which  has  ever  burnt  in  the  world ;  compared 
with  the  miracle  that  the  Word  has  become  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  have  seen  His  glory, 
even  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  full  of 
grace  and  truth?  In  Bethlehem  and  upon  Gol¬ 
gotha  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  infinitely  higher  in 
its  manifestation  than  upon  Carmel,  wherefore 
should  all  tongues  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  is  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. — Ver.  39. 
The  joyful  recognition:  The  Lord  He  is  Godl 
(a)  What  is  herewith  recognized,  and  what  prom¬ 
ised  (cf.  the  hymn :  44  Sei  Lob  und  Ehr ,”  Ac.,  vers: 
8  and  9)* — Ver.  40.  See  Hist,  and  Critical.  6.  The 
sentence  upon  the  idol-priests  was  a  terrible  but 
necessary  one,  which  should  serve  us,  not  as  an 
example,  but  as  a  warning ;  for  although,  under 
the  new  covenant,  superstition  and  unbelief,  idol- 
worship  and  apostasy  are  not  chastised  with  fire 
and  sword  (Luke  ix.  54-56),  yet  there  is  not  want¬ 
ing  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversa¬ 
ries  (Heb.  x.  27-31).  Those  who  tread  under  foot 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  will  shrink  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  vl  16). 

Vers.  41-46.  Krummachbr  :  The  prayer  upon 
Carmel,  (a)  The  preparation  for  it ;  ( b )  the  prayer 
itself ;  (c)  the  granting  of  it. — W IBTH :  The  end  of 
the  divine  chastisement  upon  Israel  (a)  How  the 
prophet  announces  this  end ;  (b)  how  he  suppli¬ 
cates  ;  (c)  how  the  Lord  sends  merciful  rain. — The 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much  when  it  is 
earnest  (James  v.  16).  Elijah  a  just  man,  his 
prayer  an  earnest  one,  and  therefore  effectual 
(Ps.  cxlv.  18,  19).  The  king  and  the  prophet  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  upon  Carmel,  (a)  Ahab 
goes  up  to  eat  and  to  drink,  Elijah  goes  up  to  pray 
in  solitude;  (6)  Ahab  rode  on  to  Jezreel,  Elijah 
suffers  him  not  to  go  alone,  but  runs  thither  before 
him. — Vers.  41,  42.  Kbummachbr:  Wretched  man! 
He  was  no  more  touched  by  the  great,  heart¬ 
searching  events  of  the  day,  than  if  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  an  interesting  but  very  long  play,  after 
which  refreshment  is  most  welcome  and  food  tastes 
welL  Yet  where  are  not  such  Ahab- souls  to  be 


found?.  Ah!  woe  to  you  who  permit  the  strong* 
est  evidences,  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  con¬ 
science,  and  the  most  touching  works  of  God  to 
glide  before  you  like  a  magic-lantern  before  your 
eyes:  you  enjoy  it  a  little,  perhaps,  but  you  bring 
home  from  the  churches  and  meetings  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  some  complaints  over  the  long  divine  service, 
or  some  matter  for  lively  conversation  or  self-sat¬ 
isfied  criticism,  and  a  good  appetite  for  the  meal 
which  now  follows,  and  a  gay  looking-forward  to 
the  pleasures  and  enjoyment  which  the  evening  of 
the  Sabbath-day  will  bring  you. — Who  has  great¬ 
er  cause  than  Ahab  to  seek  solitude,  fall  down  upon 
his  knees  and  say,  God  be  merciful  to  me  and  blot 
out  my  sins  after  Thy  great  mercy  (Ps.li.  3),  make 
us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  hast, 
Ac.  (Ps.  xc.  15)?  But  of  all  this  not  a  word.  The 
rain  alone  was  of  importance  to  him,  not  the 
Lord  and  His  mercy.  How  many  like-minded  ones 
in  our  day! — Ver.  42.  Menken:  From  the  earn¬ 
estness,  the  ardor,  the  abasement  of  Elijah,  we  may 
take  pattern  from  his  attitudes  in  this  prayer. . . . 
The  outward  posture,  indeed,  is  of  the  least  con¬ 
sequence  ;  bowing  of  the  knee  and  outward  mien, 
as  well  as  even  the  words  of  the  mouth,  avail  lit¬ 
tle,  be  they  great  or  small,  stately  or  humble ;  but 
the  man  who  prays  without  reverence  to  God,  and 
is  ashamed  to  let  it  be  seen  in  his  life,  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  heathen  who  knows  not  God. . .  .In 
comparison  with  this  the  prayers  of  most  men  are 
cold,  dead — without  reverence  and  devotion,  with¬ 
out  earnestness  and  longing.  Many  a  one  thinks 
that  when  his  eyes  are  heavy  with  sleep,  when  he 
has  neither  strength  nor  mind  for  any  one  earthly 
pursuit  or  affair,  when  everything  besides  is  done, 
then  he  is  in  a  fitting  mood  for  prayer;  that  when 
he  lies  drowsily  on  his  bed,  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  that  he  is  fit  to  commune  with  the 
Divine  Majesty  l  That  is  entitled  “  prayer  ”  I  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  men  should  pray  thus  for  an 
half  century  without  having  any  experience  in 
real  prayer,  and,  in  the  end,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  prayer  is  and  should  bo? — Ver.  43.  Menk¬ 
en  :  Oftentimes  we  look  in  vain  and  yet  see  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  comfort  of  the  Lord,  nothing  of  His  help 
and  salvation ;  He  leaves  us  awhile  prostrated  in 
dust  and  misery,  does  not  at  once,  hearkening  and 
comforting,  raise  us  up,  but  appears  as  if  the  voice 
of  our  crying  reached  Him  not  But  if  we  do  not 
lose  our  confidence  in  Him,  if  we  redouble  our 
prayers  and  entreaties,  He  will  not  “let  us  be 
ashamed  ”  (Is.  xlix.  23).  He  will  comfort,  help,  and 
hearken  to  us  at  His  own,  the  best  time. — 
Starke:  A  man  must  not  weary  of  prayer,  even 
though  it  appears  to  him  useless.  (Jer.  xviii.  1 ; 
Col.  iv.  2;  Eph.  vi.  1.) — Krummaciier:  The  dear 
God  is  not  always  at  hand  when  we  come  before 
Him  with  our  prayers,  but  generally  allows  us  to 
stand  awhile  at  the  door,  so  that  it  frequently 
seems  as  if  44  there  was  nothing  there.”  Then  do 
we  begin  to  reflect,  and  become  conscious  that  we 
properly  have  a  right  to  ask  nothing,  but  that,  if 
anything  be  granted,  it  is  in  sheer  mercy. — Vers. 
44,  45.  Starke:  All  the  merciful  works  of  God 
seem  small  and  unimportant  in  the  beginning,  but 
thenoo  they  are  seen  to  be  nobler  and  greater  in 
the  end. — Krummaciier  .  Let  the  man  rejoice  who 
sees  even  so  much  as  a  little  cloud  of  divine  mercy 
and  grace  arising  upon  the  horizon  of  his  life! 
The  time  approaches  when  this  cloud  will  cover 
his  whole  heaven. — Calw.  Bib.  :  When  the  hour 
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strikes,  help  comes  m  with  mighty  power,  and,  to 
put  thy  mistrust  to  shame,  it  must  come  unexpect¬ 
edly.  —  The  mighty  rain  after  the  prolonged 
drought  seems  to  call  out  to  Ahab  and  to  all  t  he 
people:  Behold  the  mercy  and  the  severity  of 
God :  severity  to  those  who  have  perished,  and 
mercy  to  you  so  long  as  you  deserve  mercy,  other¬ 
wise  thou  also  wilt  be  hewn  down  (Rom.  xi.  22). 
— Ver.  46.  Elijah  a  true  shepherd.  He  goes  after 
the  lost  sheep,  and  leaves  them  not  when  he  sees 


the  wolf  coming;  but  the  Lord,  who  is  neither 
weary  nor  faint,  giveth  power  and  strength  to  the 
faint  and  to  them  that  nave  no  might,  so  that  no 
way  is  too  far,  no  toil  too  heavy. — Cramer:  The 
righteous  are  often  rejoiced  by  means  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  hope  for  the  conversion  of  many,  but 
are  afterwards  obliged  to  confess,  with  great 
heaviness  of  heart,  that  the  prinoe  of  this  world  is 
powerful  with  many  men,  holds  them  in  captivity, 
and  finally  plunges  thftm  into  min, 


C. — Elijah  in  the  WHdemeu  and  upon  Bbreb;  hie  Successor. 

Chap.  XIX.  1-21. 

1  And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  had  done,  and  withal  1  how  he  bad 

2  slain  all  the  prophets  with  the  sword.  Then  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  unto 
Elijah,  saying,  So  let  the  gods  *  do  to  me*  and  more  also,  if 4 1  make  not  thy  life 

3  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time.  And  when  he  saw* 
that,  he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life,  and  eatne  to  Beer-sheba,  which  bdongeth  to 

4  Judah,  and  left  his  servant  there.  But  he  himself  went  a  day’s  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniperitree  [broom  plant] :  and  he 
requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die ;  and  said.  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord 

6  [Jehovah],  take  away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  And  as 
ne  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper-tree  [broom  plant],  behold,  then  an  angel9 

6  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Arise  and  eat.  And  he  looked,  and  behold,7 
there  was  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  bead.  And  he 

7  did  eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  again  the  second  time,  ana  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and 

8  eat ;  because  the  journey  is  too 9  great  for  thee.  And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto 

9  Horeb  the  mount  of  God.  And  he  came  thither  unto  a  [the9]  cave,  and 
lodged 10  there ;  and  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  him,  and 

10  he  said  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  And  he  said,  I  have  been 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  hosts :  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 

11  with  the  sword  ;  and  1,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it 
away.  And  he  said,  Go  forth,11  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord 
[Jehovah].  And  behold,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong 
wind1*  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  ;  but  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  not  in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 

12  quake ;  but  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  not  in  the  earthquake:  and  after  the  earth- 

13  quake  a  fire;  but  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  not  in  the  fire:  and  after  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice.  And  it  wasao,  when  Elijah  heard  it ,  that  he  wrapped  his  faoe 
in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave.  And 
behold,  there  came  a  voice  unto  him,  and  said,  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? 

14  And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  hosts: 
because  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine 
altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and 

15  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  Baid  unto  him,  Go, 
return  on  thy  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus1* :  and  when  thon  comest, 

16  anoint  Hazael  to  oe  king  over  Syria:  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou 
anoint  to  be  king  over  Israel :  and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah 

17  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy  room.  And  it  shalt  come  to  pass,  that  him 
that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay:  and  him  that  escapeth  from 

18  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay.  Yet  I  have 14  left  me  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which 
hath  not  kissed  him. 
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19  So  he  departed  thence,  and  found  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  wom  plough¬ 
ing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth  :  and  Elijah 

20  passed  by  him,  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him.  And  he  left  the  oxen,  and  ran 
after  Elijah,  and  said,  Let  me,  1  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
then  I  will  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Go  bade  again:  for  what  have 

21  I  done  to  thee  ? ,§  And  he  returned  back  from  him,  and  took  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  slew  them,  and  boiled  their  flesh  with  the  instruments  of  the  oxen,  and  gave 
unto  the  people,  and  they  did  eat.  Then  he  arose,  and  went  after  Elijah,  and 
ministered  unto  him. 


TEXTUAL  AKD  GEAMMATTOAL. 


1  Ver.  1— [Tin  ^3  nw .  The  ^3 1  whl<Jh  creates  the  fltfflculty  of  this  Clime,  and  which  Is  represented  In 

the  withal  of  the  A.  V.,  Is  omitted  In  wvcral  MSS.,  and  passed  oyer  unnoticed  by  the  Scpt-Vulg.,  and  some  other  TV. 
Its  use  Is  to  be  explained  by  the  combination  of  frest  fulness  with  ellipsis:  “He  told  ill  that  Elijah  had  done,  and  (be  told) 
all  bow  he  had  slain,”  Ac.  , 

*  Ver.  2.— [Since  the  verb  is  In  the  phmfl,  all  the  TV.  here  understand  D  TyX ,  as  the  A.  T.,  of  Jezebel's  false  gods. 
The  Sept  makes  the  oath  of  Jezebel  still  more  emphatic  by  prefixing  to  this  dame  Che  words  Ki  cr$  «1  *HAto*  sal  lyie 

Ic£o£cA.  j 

*  Ver.  2.*- [Many  MSS.  supply  y ,  necessarily  understood  and  expressed  In  the  TVn  as  In  the  English. 


4  Ver.  2. — [On  the  use  of  '2  In  conneetion  with  oaths  see  Nordheimer  Heb.  Or.  |  1091,  8,  and  of.  Gen.  xlil.  16; 
1 8am.  xir.  44,  Ac. 

4  Ver.  &— [The  form  RTI  admits  either  Of  the  pointing  given  by  tbeMasorets:  K*VO,  fot.  from  the  root  HiO  As  saw  * 
or  en^J ,  ftat.  from  SCV  to  feared.  The  latter  Is  followed  by  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.,  and  la  expressed  in  six  MSS.  by 
the  fuller  form  .  As  to  which  sense  should  be  preferred  here,  see  Exeg.  Com.  I 

4  Ver.  &— [The  Sept,  omits  the  word  angel  here,  supplying  Its  place  by  the  indefinite  nr ,  as  the  Vat.  Sept,  has 
omitted  the  meeeenger  In  ver.  2  (the  Alex^  however,  there  has  ayycAor) ;  but  in  ver.  9  it  is  given. 


4  Ter.  [The  A.  V.  has  overlooked  the  word  VJTttPfenD  at  kte  head,  which  to  given  in  all  the  V V. 

*  Ver.  7.— [Our  author,  in  his  translation,  avoids  the  comparative  sense,  and  sustains  this  view  In  the  Exeg.  Com. 
Others  prefer  to  retain  the  usual  comparative  force  of  D  to  ^pSO  in  connection  with  the  adjective  21 .  In  1  Sam.  xx.  21, 
to  which  the  author  refers,  there  Is  no  adjective. 

•  Ver.  8. — [The  article  points  doubtless  to  some  especially  known  ears.  , 

19  Ver.  9.~[Not withstanding  the  remarks  in  the  Exeg.  Com.  our  author  In  Ids  translation  renders  p*)  (as  In  the  A. 

V.)  by  hbernachtete ;  of  the  TV.  the  Chald.  avoids  the  word  altogether,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  give  the  sense  of  the  A.  V., 
the  Sept.  KtreAvro  admits  of  either  sense,  and  the  Vulg.  accords  with  the  Exeg.  Com.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb. 


h?  to  unquestionably  t opaee  the  night,  but  it  hence  comes  in  its  secondary  sense  to  mean  simply  remain. 

11  Ver.  11.— (The  Sept.  Inserts  here  the  word  «&ptor,  on  the  morrow,  thus  showing  that  tne  transistor  meant  the 
nrttwo  of  ver.  9  of  passing  the  night  It  also  changes  the  punctuation,  potting  the  clause,  “And,  behold,  the  Lou 
passed  by  *  into  the  future  as  a  part  of  the  previous  sentence,  with  a  period  following,  and  then  a  new  sentenoe  beginning, 
“and,  behold,  a  great  and  stormy  wind,”  Jux,  see  Exeg.  Com. 

"Ver.  11. — rTheChsld.  rendering  of  this  verse  to  remarkable  and  instructive  as  bringing  out  the  ancient  Jewish  view: 
— “and  before  bun  was  an  host  of  angels  of  the  wind  rending  the  mountains  and  breaking  the  rocks  before  the  Loan,  but 
the  glory  of  the  Loxn  (Sheklnah)  was  not  in  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  wind  ;  and  after  the  host  of  the  angels  or  the 
wind  was  the  host  of  tne  angels  of  the  earthquake,  but  the  glory  of  the  Loan  (Sheklnah)  whs  not  In  the  boat  of  the  angels 
of  the  earthquake ;  and  Alter  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  earthquake,  a  fire,  but  the  glory  of  the  Loud  (Shekinah)  was  not 
In  the  host  of  the  angels  of  fire ;  and  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  fire,  a  voice  of  [angelal  singing  in  silence.”  The  Sept, 
daacribea  the  voice  se  aup««  At wrrft ,  and  the  Alex.  Sept,  adds  u  and  the  Lord  was  there.* 

**  Ver.  1ft.— [Ouc  author  translates  “the  wilderness  towards  (gen)  Damascus.”  It  maybe  questioned,  however, 
Whether  the  Heb.  Is  not  better  represented  by  the  A.  V. 

14  Ver.  18.— [The  Heb.  verb  is  In  the  foture  *  and  this  tense  to  preserved  in  all  the  VY.  except  the  Arab. 

(The  Sept,  puts  It  into  the  second  person  KaraAciiJttif).  The  A.  V.  may  have  been  unnecessarily  Influenced  by  a  regard  to 
the  startfAuretr  of  Rom.  xi.  4.  where  the  tense  Is  s  matter  of  no  eonaequenoe  to  the  argument. 

14  Ver.  20.— [On  the  question  whether  this  clause  should  be  rendered  Interrogatively,  see  the  Exeg.  Com.  The  TV. 
are  divided. 

**  Ver.  21.— [The  Vat  Sept  puts  this  to  the  phual  rA  £cdyij,  as  If  Elisha  had  slato  tile  whole  twelve  yeke ;  the  Alex. 
Sept  prsaorvos  the  singular. — F.  G.] 


BXBGBTK1AL  AND  GBITIOAL. 

Yers.1-2.  Then  Jezebel  sent,  Ac.  She  could 
hardly  have  done  this  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  husband,  who  was  too  weak-minded  to  prevent 
it,  and  so  drew  upon  himself  new  guilt  Older 
commentators  held  that  Jezebel  was  bo  lost  to  all 
discretion  that,  instead  of  keeping  her  purpose 
secret  or  carrying  it  out  at  once,  she  made  it 
known  to  the  prophet,  without  considering  that  he 
tnight  in  tlie  mean  time  escape.  But  the  sense  of 
the  message  is  evidently  this :  a  If  thou  art  still 
aere  to-morrow  at  this  time  and  hast  not  betaken 


thyself  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  thing  shall 
be  done  to  thee  as  thou  hast  done  to  my  priests." 
To  have  him  killed  without  further  ceremony  did 
not  seem  to  her  advisable,  for  the  impression  which 
he  had  made  on  the  people  was  still  too  fresh  ia 
their  minds ;  but  she  was  determined  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  at 
least  to  prevent  all  further  influence  on  the  people 
and  the  king,  and  so,  under  cover  of  a  threat  of 
death,  she  gave  him  time  for  flight  For  the  ex¬ 
pression,  So  let  the  gods  do  to  me,  cf.  on  chap,  it 
23. 

Yer.  3.  And  whan  he  saw  that,  he  arose, 
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Jfcc.  The  Sept  translates  ton  by  teal 

the  Vulgate,  timuit  ergo ;  they  read  therefore 
which  Thenius  explains  as  undoubtedly  cor¬ 
rect,  because  ntO  is  used  of  mental  vision  only 
when  a  simple  conclusion  from  outward  circum¬ 
stances  is  referred  to.  But  this  is  exactly  the  case 
here,  as  the  Targum  also  renders  it  by  fctTn  • 
the  (outward)  circumstance  of  the  message,  Elijah 
saw  clearly  how  matters  stood;  he  perceived  that 
he  could  no  longer  remain  here,  as  he  had  wished 
and  hoped,  and  that  he  could  not  carry  his  work 
of  reformation  through  to  the  end.  Since  he  did 
not  as  on  a  former  occasion  (chap.  xviii.  1)  receive 
a  divine  command  to  hazard  his  life,  i.  e.,  to  remain 
in  spite  of  the  threat,  he  arose  and  left  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  he  had  done  once  before.  ntO  is  therefore 

T  T 

used  here  just  as  in  2  Kings  v.  7 ;  if  fcCVI ,  were  the 

true  expression,  the  person  of  whom  he  was  afraid 
would  have  to  stand  in  connection  with  it,  as  in  1 
Sam.  xviii.  12 ;  xxi.  13.  Moreover,  how  should  the 
man  who  had  just  been  standing  all  alone  over 
against  the  whole  people,  the  king,  and  450  priests 
of  Baal  (chap,  xviii.  22),  who  especially  appears  as 
an  unequalled  prophetic  hero  in  the  history  of  Is¬ 
rael,  have  become  all  at  once  afraid  of  a  bad  wo¬ 
man  ? — is  used  here  just  as  in  2  Kings 

vii.  7,  and  can  only  mean :  in  consideration  of  his 
soul,  ».  e.,  for  the  preservation  of  his  (threatened) 
life;  this  meaning,  moreover,  is  demanded  by  the 
connection  with  v.  2,  and  we  can  hardly  find  ex¬ 
pressed  here  the  thought:  “in  order  to  care  for  his 
soul  in  the  way  indicated  in  v.  4,  i.  e.,  to  commend 
his  soul  or  his  life  in  the  loneliness  of  the  desert 
to  God  the  Lord,  as  he  should  determine  concern¬ 
ing  him  ”  (Keil).  Decidedly  incorrect  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Vulgate  (quocumque  eum  ferebat  volun¬ 
tas ),  which  Luther  follows:  “Whithersoever  he 
would,”  which  has  led  to  the  erroneous  conception 
that  Elijah  tied  in  his  own  will  and  strength,  with¬ 
out  awaiting  an  intimation  from  the  Lord.  Equally 
incorrect  is  the  explanation  of  Gerlach :  without 
end  or  aim,  and  certainly  that  of  Krummacher: 
He  was  only  travelling  off  haphazard. — Beer-sheba 
lay  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness.  Since  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Joshua  xix.  2),  the 
clause :  which  rnvi^  y  must  mean  that  he  betook 

himself  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  to  which  at  that  time  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  also  belonged. — His  servant  he  left  behind 
in  Beer-sheba,  not  perchance  through  fear  of  being 
betrayed  by  him,  nor  because  “he  expected  to 
have  no  further  need  of  him  ”  (Thenius),  nor  be¬ 
cause  the  wilderness  afforded  no  sustenance,  but : 
“he  wished  now  to  be  entirely  alone,  as  men  often 
do  in  times  of  sorrow  or  discouragement ;  therefore 
he  sought  the  wilderness.”  (Calw.  B.) 

Ver.  4.  But  he  himself  went  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  wilderness,  namely,  the  Arabian, 
through  which  the  people  had  onoe  been  compelled 

to  wander.  DnS  is  not  juniper-tree  (Luther),  but 

“  a  kind  of  broom  plant,  that  is  the  most  longed- 
for  and  most  welcome  bush  of  the  desert,  abund¬ 
ant  in  beds  of  streams,  and  valleys  where  spots 
for  camping  are  selected,  and  men  sit  down  and 
sleep,  in  order  to  be  protected  against  wind  and 
aun”  (Robinson,  Palestine  L  p.  203).  The  words: 


It  is  enough,  kcn  do  not  mean :  “  I  must,  as  a 
human  being,  fall  a  victim  to  death  some  time, 
and  I  wish  to  die  now”  (Thenius),  nor:  “I  have 
already  endured  tribulations  enough  here  below  rl 
(Keil),  but:  I  have  now  lived  long  enough.  This 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  sentence:  for  I 
am  not  better  than  my  fathers,  which  forms  the 
ground  of  his  request:  Jehovah,  take  away  my 
soul  (life).  Long  life,  old  age,  is  looked  on,  under 
the  old  covenant,  as  a  special  gift  of  God  (Ps.  lxi 
7  ;  cii.  25 ;  Prov.  iiu  2 ;  iv.  10 ;  ix.  11 ;  x.  27) ;  Elijah, 
therefore,  means  to  say :  for  I  do  not  deserve  nor 
desire  to  be  distinguished  and  favored  above  my 
fathers  by  a  specially  long  life.  It  is  an  entirely 
mistaken  view  which  supposes  that  Elijah  made 
tills  request  “  from  a  weak-minded  weariness  of 
life”  (Thenius),  or  “with  a  murmuring  heart” 
(Krummacher).  In  that  case  he  would  have  de¬ 
served  a  reproof  or  a  correction ;  but  instead  of 
this  the  Lord  sends  a  heavenly  messenger,  who 
strengthens  and  refreshes  him,  and  speaks  to  him 
only  animating,  encouraging  words.  Elijah's  whole 
life  and  labor  had  no  other  aim  than  to  bring  Is¬ 
rael  back  to  their  God ;  to  this  end  were  directed 
all  the  toils  and  privations  to  which  ho  subjected 
himself.  When  he  believed  himself  to  have  finally 
reached  this  end  on  Carmel,  suddenly  there  came 
an  incomprehensible  turn  of  events ;  he  saw  him¬ 
self  deceived  in  his  holiest  and  most  blessed  hopes, 
king  and  people  abandoned  him,  the  labor  and. 
struggle  of  a  lifetime  appeared  to  him  fruitless 
and  vain;  the  deepest,  most  bitter  sorrow  per¬ 
vaded  his  soul.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  began 
the  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  as  he  now 
sits  down  there  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the 
journey,  bowed  down  by  sorrow  and  grief,  what 
was  more  natural  and  human  than  for  this  man, 
who  besides  was  already  well-stricken  in  years,  to 
pray  his  Lord  and  God  to  take  from  him  the  heavy 
burden  and  let  him  come  to  the  longed-for  rest; 
“it  was  a  holy  sorrow  and  sadness,  such  as  no 
common  man  is  capable  of,  which  filled  him  at 
that  time  and  brought  to  his  lips  the  prayer:  It  is 
enough,”  Ac.  (Menken.) 

Vers.  5-9.  An  angel  touched  him.  Although 
in  verse  2  is  used  of  the  messenger  of  Jeze¬ 
bel, yet  here  it  denotes  no  human  messenger,  but  a 
messenger  of  Jehovah  (v.  7).  The  Sept,  has  in  all 
three  places  hyyekog. — nip  is  a  thin  cake  baked  on 

a  stone  plate  by  means  of  hot  ashes  laid  over  it 
(chap,  xviii.  13.  Winer,  R.-W.-B .  1,  p.  95). — After 
the  first  awakening  Elijah  had  eaten  only  a  very 
little,  on  account  of  his  great  weariness,  and  had 
fallen  asleep  again. — The  closing  words  of  verse  7 
Keil  explains,  after  Vatablus:  iter  est  majus ,  quam 
pro  viribus  tuis;  but  since  ?jpp  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  21) 

is  not  =^,  we  may  better  follow  the  Sept :  bri 

ttoXAj)  and  oov  i)  3ddf,  or  the  Vulgate :  grandis  mim 
tibi  restat  via.  This  moreover  presupposes  that 
Elijah  had  already  determined  to  go  to  Horeb:  for 
that  he  is  not  to  be  considered  “  as  in  a  manner 
summoned  thither”  (Thenius)  is  shown  by  the 
question  of  verse  9:  What  doest  thou  here f— 
Horeb  (= Sinai)  is  here  designated  as  “  the  mount  cf 
God,"  because  God  declared  and  revealed  himself 
upon  it  in  a  special  manner  as  the  God  of  Israel ; 
it  was  here  that  he  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  fiery 
bush  and  called  him  to  bring  forth  Israel  out  of 
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Egypt  (Ex.  iii.  1-15);  it  was  here  also  that  he 
made  the  covenant  with  the  chosen  people,  “  talk¬ 
ed  ”  with  them,  and  gave  them  through  Moses  the 
law,  the  testimony  of  the  covenant,  the  foundation 
on  which  all  further  divine  revelations  rest  Hor- 
eb  is  the  place  of  the  loftiest  and  weightiest  reve¬ 
lation  for  Israel  (Deut.  L  6 ;  iv.  10-15 ;  v.  2;  1  Kings 
viiL  9 ;  Mai  iv.  4).  Elijah  wished  to  go  thither  in 
the  hope  that  in  that  spot  Jehovah  would  grant 
a  disclosure  to  him  also,  as  he  had  once  to  his  ser¬ 
vant  Moses,  and  make  known  to  him  what  further 
he  had  to  do. — The  cave  into  which  Elijah  went 
was,  according  to  most  commentators,  that  in  which 
Moses  once  tarried  while  the  Lord  passed  by  f Ex. 
xxxiiL  22) ;  this  view  is  favored  also  by  the  aefl- 
nite  article.  According  to  E  wald  it  must  have  been 
the  cave  “in  which  at  that  time  wanderers  to 
Sinai  commonly  rested.” 

Ver.  8.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Since 
Horeb  is  not  more  than  40  geographical  miles 
from  Beer-sheba  (according  to  Deut.  i.  2.  there 
are  only  eleven  days  journey  from  Kadesh  Barnea, 
situated  somewhat  to  the  south,  to  Horeb),  older 
commentators  have  assumed  that  Elijah,  because 
old  and  weak,  spent  19  or  20  days  on  this 
journey,  remained  1  day  on  Horeb,  and  accom¬ 
plished  the  journey  back  again  in  19  or  20  days. 
But  the  text  says  very  plainly  that  he  went  40 
days  and  40  nights  “  unto  Horeb.”  According  to 
Thenius,  “the  legend”  leaves  the  actual  relatione 
of  space  out  of  sight  here,  for  by  this  reckoning 
Elijah  would  have  accomplished  in  each  24  hours’ 
time  only  2  hours’  distance.  But  even  the  legend 
could  not  arbitrarily  make  a  distance,  which  every 
one  knew  and  had  before  his  eyes,  three  or  four 
times  too  great ;  in  any  case  the  actual  distance 
was  not  unknown  to  the  author  of  our  books.  The 
text  is  not  iutended  to  make  prominent  the  idea 
that  Elijah  kept  on  40  days  and  40  nights  unin¬ 
terruptedly,  in  order  to  reach  Horeb,  but  that  he 
was  wonderfully  preserved  during  this  time  which 
he  spent  in  the  wilderness  before  his  arrival  at 
Horeb.  We  must  not  overlook  in  this  connection 
the  reference  to  the  40  days  and  nights  during 
which  MoBes  was  on  Sinai  without  eating  bread 
or  drinking  water  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28;  cf.  xxiv.  18; 
Deut.  ix.  9,  18,  25;  x.  10),  and  the  indirect  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  40  years  which  Israel  spent  in  the 
wilderness,  where  the  Lord  fed  the  people,  when 
they  had  no  bread,  with  manna,  to  make  it  known 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Ver.  9.  And  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
Ac,  These  words  do  not,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  begin  a  new  paragraph,  but  are  rather  to  be 
connected  with  the  immediately  preceding  portion 
of  the  same  verse,  “while  he  was  spending  the 
night  in  that  spot,  behold,  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  unto  him.”  It  cannot  be  maintained  from 

ver.  13  that  here  means  not:  to  spend  the 
night,  but:  to  remain,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it:  cum- 
que  ilhic  v enisset,  mansit  in  spelunca,  The  ques¬ 
tion  ns.  is,  after  the  example  of  Josephus 

(ri  rapclrj ,  mrakefonruc  rift  ndhv,  hcelae)  :  often 
taken  as  implying  a  censure,  quasi  Deus  dicereiy 
nihil  esse  Elia  negoUi  in  solitudine,  sed  polius  in 
lods  habitatis,  ul  illic  homines  ad  veri  Dei  cullum 
adducerel  (Le  Clerc) ;  also  Thenius  considers  it  in¬ 
tended  “  to  remind  Elijah  how  he,  a  prophet  whom 
God  would  everywhere  protect,  and  who  in  the 


service  of  God  must  endure  everything,  had  not 
waited  for  a  divine  intimation,  but  from  fear  of 
man  had  fled  to  save  his  life,  and  then,  in  weak- 
minded  weariness  of  life,  had  been  able  to  wish 
himself  dead.”  This  conception  is  radically  false, 
and  leads  to  an  erroneous  understanding  of  the 
entire  passage.  For,  if  a  censure  were  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  Elijah,  it  would  not  have  been  delayed 
until  now,  but  would  have  been  given  when  he  had 
fled  a  day’s  journey  into  the  wilderness  (ver.  4), 
and  longed  to  die ;  but  instead  of  this  he  was  even 
tenderly  encouraged  by  an  angel  and  wonderfully 
strengthened,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
journey  still  farther.  Why  does  not  the  angel  say 
to  him  there,  what  does  not  follow  till  ver.  15? 
Elijah  had  indeed  no  divine  command  to  flee  into 
the  wilderness,  but  still  less  had  he  any  command 
to  remain  in  Jezreel  and  bid  defiance  to  Jezebel, 
as  formerly  (chap,  xviii.)  he  had  the  command  to 
show  himself  to  the  irritated  king.  When  now 
during  his  journey,  weary  in  body  and  soul,  bowed 
down  with  grief  and  sorrow,  he  prayed  that  his 
end  might  come,  but  this  prayer  was  not  listened 
to,  he  longed  so  much  the  more  “  for  a  revelation 
and  disclosure  of  what  might  be  God’s  will  now, 
whither  he  should  turn,  what  begin,  whether  and 
how  God  would  employ  him  yet  further  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Israel  ”  (Menken).  This  drove  him  to  the 
“  mount  of  God,”  i.  e.,  to  the  place  where,  once  be¬ 
fore,  his  prototype  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  beheld  the  Lord  and  received  comfort  and 
strength;  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  had  spoken 
to  his  people  and  made  with  them  the  now  broken 
covenant  If  now  he  is  asked :  What  doest  thou 
here?  What  desire  has  driven  thee  hither?  this 
was  “  a  question  of  tender  kindness,  to  relieve  the 
full,  burdened  heart  of  the  prophet,  that  he,  to 
whom  the  great  privilege  of  b'eing  able  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  sorrow  had  so  long  been  denied,  might 
be  moved  to  reveal  his  desire,  to  pour  out  his 
whole  heart  before  the  Lord.  So  the  Lord,  after 
his  resurrection,  asked  Mary,  as  she  stood  at  the 
grave  and  wept:  Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
whom  seekest  thou,  that  thou  mayst  change  thy 
sorrow  into  joy  ”  (Menken).  So  also  this  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  Rev.  vii.  13. 

Ver.  10.  I  have  been  very  jealous,  Ac.  As 
the  question  is  not  to  be  considered  a  censure  or 
rebuke  as  against  Elijah,  so  also  his  answer  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  justification  or  a  reproach  as 
against  Jehovah ;  entirely  mistaken  is  the  assertion 
that  there  is  expressed  in  this  answer  “only  the 
greatest  despondency  concerning  his  fate  ”  (Theni¬ 
us),  and  “  a  carnal  zeal  that  would  at  once  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  on  all  idola¬ 
ters”  (Keil),  or  that  it  bears  witness  to  an  “inter¬ 
nal  strife  and  murmuring  ”  (Krummacher) ;  it  is 
rather,  as  the  Apostle  expressly  declares,  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi.  2 :  kvrvyx&vei  rq> 
sard  rov  T apaf/fy.  “  The  prophet  lays  the  facts, 
whose  weight  had  fallen  upon  him  with  such  fear¬ 
ful  power,  before  the  Lord,  that  He  might  see  how 
they  appear,  and  he  leaves  the  riddle  which  is 
therein  presented,  to  Him,  for  Him  to  explain” 
(Gerlach).  He  brings  forward  for  weighty  accu¬ 
sations  ;  (1)  they  have  fallen  away  from  the  cove¬ 
nant  relation ;  (2)  they  have  thrown  down  the  altars 
still  remaining  heVe  and  there,  dedicated  to  thee ; 

(3)  instead  of  lisjteping  to  thy  servants  who  ad¬ 
monished  and  warned  them,  they  have  slain  them ; 

(4)  as  for  myself,  the  last  one  who  has  openly  ap- 
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peared  and  been  zealous  for  thee,  they  are  seeking 
my  life.  The  words:  I  have  been  very  jealous, 
form  the  introduction  to  this  'fourfold  accusation : 
I  have  used  every  means,  but  all  in  vain ;  what 
then  is  now  to  be  done,  what  will  and  should  be 
brought  about?  The  complaint  of  the  prophet 
was  at  the  same  time  again  a  question  to  the  Lord, 
to  which  he  then  receives  a  twofold  answer  (with 
signs,  vers.  11,  12,  and  with  words,  vers.  14-18). 
He  speaks  of  his  zeal,  moreover,  not  in  order  to 
boast  or  bother  himself  about  his  fate :  “  God’s 
honor  and  Israel’s  welfare  were  of  far  greater 
value  to  him  than  his  own  honor  or  welfare ;  he 
mentions  his  own  person  and  his  own  need  only  in 
so  far  as  they  stood  in  ndcessary  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
truth,  and  so  his  complaint  was  a  holy  one,  as  all 
his  sorrow  and  sadneBS  were  holy  ”  (Menken).  He 
mentions  his  zeal  in  order  thereby  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  his  accusation  against  Israel 

Ter.  11.  And  he  said,  Oo  forth,  Ac.  It  is 
common  to  translate  with  Luther:  “Go  forth,  and 
stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And  be¬ 
hold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong 
wind  .  .  .  before  the  Lord.”  According  to  this 
Elijah  must  have  gone  out  of  the  cave  before  the 
wind,  Ac.  But  according  to  ver.  13  he  did  not  go 
forth  till  he  heard  the  gentle  breeze ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the  words 

niiT  Him  as  connected  with  the  address  to 
Elijah,  and  to  begin  the  narrative  portion  with 
nvfl  .  That  is,  the  participle  igp  is  not  preterit, 

but,  as  usual  when  it  stands  for  the  verbwn  fini- 
turn,  present:  Jehovah  passes  by,  £  he  is  on 
the  point  of  doing  it ;  e/.  Is.  v.  6 ;  vii  14 ;  z.  23 
(Gesenius,  Gram.  (Oosant)  p.  240).  The  Sept 
translates:  ’E ^eXeboq  abptov  aai  orfjoy  tvdmtov 
tcvpiov  tv  r<p  dper  ISov  napeXebotrat  tcbpioc.  Kal  i6ov 
irvtvpa  pkya  k.  t.  X.  This  division  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  is  entirely  correct,  only  abptov ,  which  is  not 
found  in  a  single  manuscript,  is  an  unauthorized 
addition  borrowed  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  2.  The  nar¬ 
rative  in  that  place,  moreover,  serves  in  several 
ways  to  explain  the  one  before  ns:  especially  the 

expression  lay  njJT  gives  dear  and  definite  evi¬ 
dence.  Moses  desires  to  see  the  glory  (*1133  ,  see 

above  p.  76)  of  Jehovah,  whereupon  he  receives 
the  answer :  “  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  (*2}tD) 

pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of 
Jehovah  ”  (i, «.,  what  he  is),  and  farther :  “  while  my 
glory  passeth  by  ...  I  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand,  until  I  have  passed  by ;  ”  then  follows  u  And 
Jehovah  passed  by  before  him  and  proclaimed, 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  is  a  God  merciful  and  graciouB, 
long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keejfing  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
mud  transgression  and  sin,  but  that  will  by  no 
means  clear,”  Ac.  (Bx.  xxxiii.  18,  19,  22;  xxxiv.  6). 
The  expression  "Op  is  nowhere  else  used  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  doubtless  marks  this  highest  revelation 
as  one  that  is  possible  only  for  a  moment,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  permanent,  abiding  revelation,  for 
which  (?U'3B*)  is  used.  When  now  Elijah 

complains  here  of  Israel  that  they  have  broken 
the  covenant,  as  they  did  once  in  the  wilderness 
through  the  golden  calf,  and  desires  a  disclosure 


concerning  the  dealings  of  Jehovah,  which  t» 
dark  and  incomprehensible  to  him,  the  answer 

thereupon  imparted  to  him:  Behold!  rtfnj* 

is  designed  to  express  the  idea:  Jehovah  will 
reveal  himself  to  thee  as  he  did  once  to  Moses, 
and  show  thee  what  he  is  in  his  essence,  and  with 
this  thou  8 hah  receive  the  desired  disclosure. 

Ter.  11.  And  a  great  and  strong  wind,  Ac. 
Tempeet,  earthquake,  and  fire,  as  awe-inspiring 
natural  phenomena,  are  in  the  Old  Testament  es¬ 
pecially  signs  and  attestations  not  only  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  power  of  God,  but  particularly  of  His  angei^ 
i.  e^  of  His  penal  justice  against  His  enemies,  the 
ungodly.  Thus  they  appear  in  connection  with 
one  another  Is.  xxix.  5  sq.  and  Ps.  xviiL  8-18,  and 
they  have  the  same  significance  here  also.  But 
since  they  occur  here  separately,  one  after  the 
other  in  regular  succession,  they  plainly  indicate  a 
succession  of  punishments  differing  in  degree  and 
kind.  The  tempest  points  to  the  rending,  scatter¬ 
ing,  and  turning  to  dust  (Is.  xvii.  13 ;  xl.  24 ;  lvii 
13),  the  earthquake  to  the  shaking  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  the  falling  down  (Is.  xxiv.  18  sq. ;  Ps. 
xviii.  8,  16;  Jer.  x.  10),  the  fire  to  the  complete 
consuming  (Is.lxvi.  15  sq.\  Ps.  xviii.  9;  xcvii.  3).  In 
none  of  these  three  now  was  Jehovah,  only  out  or 
the  gentle  whispering  does  He  speak,  i.  e.,  the  pun¬ 
ishments  come  indeed  from  Him,  pass  before  Him 
and  bear  witness  of  Him ;  but  He  Himself,  that 
which  he  is,  his  essence  (name)  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  them ;  to  this  corresponds,  rather  in  con¬ 
trast  with  those  destructive  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  gentle,  soothing,  refreshing,  revivifying  breeze 
after  the  storm.  The  word  ntDOT  from  D03  to  be 

r  t  •  -  r 

silent,  in  Poel  to  silence  (Ps.  cxxxl  2),  means 
properly  BtilUng,  and  is  used  in  both  the  other 
places  where  it  appears,  of  the  rest  and  refreshing 
which  have  followed  pain,  distress,  and  terror 
(Ps.  cvii.  29 ;  Job  iv.  16).  Wheu  now  Jehovah 
“  passes  by  ”  here  in  fhis%  the  same  thing  is  ex¬ 
pressed  symbolically  which  Moses  there  heard  m 
words,  as  Jehovah  passed  by ;  Jehovah  is  a  God 
merciful  and  gracious,  Ac.  The  significance  of  the 
whole  phenomenon  is  accordingly  this :  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  will  indeed  display  His  punish¬ 
ing,  destroying  might  to  His  despisers  and  ene¬ 
mies,  but  His  own  true  and  innermost  essence  is 
grace,  rescuing,  preserving,  and  quickening  love^ 
and  though  the  people  have  broken  the  'covenant 
of  grace,  yet  He  maintains  this  covenant,  and  re¬ 
mains  faithful  and  gracious  as  He  promised.  For 
the  bowed  down  and  accusing  prophet  this  was 
the  well-attested  divine  answer,  which  contained 
comfort  and  consolation  as  well  as  incitement  to 
carry  on  His  begun  work,  and  not  to  despair  of 
Israel,  nor  allow  Himself  to  be  wearied  out  or  led 
into  error  by  the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  His 
efforts  thus  for.  According  to  Kwald  (loc.  tit.  p. 
642)  the  words  before  us  can  “  in  the  first  place  be 
rightly  conceived  of  only  as  describing  how  Jahve 
will  here  appear  to  Elijah,  and  how  He  will  talk  to 
him.  His  passing  by  announces  itself  first  in  the 
most  distant  way  by  the  fiercest  storm  ;  but  that 
is  not  He  Himself;  then  more  subtle  and  near  by 
thunder  and  earthquake ;  but  this  also  is  not  He 
Himself ;  then  in  the  most  subtle  way  by  fire  (as 
in  the  tempest,  according  to  Ps.  xviii.  18  (16), 
Hab.  iii.  4);  but  this  is  not  He  Himself;  only  in 
the  soft  whispering  that  then  follows,  m  the  most 
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subtile  spiritual  voice  does  He  reveal  Himself,  and 
to  this  attention  is  to  be  given  (as  Job  iv.  16; 
xxvi.  4  in  like  manner)!”  Also  Thenius  says: 
*  It  is  the  most  incorporeal  object  possible  for  the 
illustration .  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  being, 
•och  as  Job  has  selected,  iv.  1  6.”  This  conception 
is  in  itself  very  unnatural ;  for  why  should  thunder 
and  earthquakes  be  regarded  as  “  more  subtile  ” 
(i.  a,  more  immaterial)  than  a  stormy  wind,  and 
the  all-consuming  lire  “more  subtile”  than  an 
earthquake?  The  gradation  is  rather  just  the 
reverse,  from  the  weaker  destroying  element  to 
the  mo9t  powerful,  and  not  from  the  grossly  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  most  immaterial  possible.  But  in 
general,  the  entire  context  is  adverse  to  this  con¬ 
ception  ;  for  by  no  means  is  the  revelation  to  be 
made  here  to  Elijah,  that  GhxF s  essence  is  spiritual 
and  that  He  is  incorporeal  (Elijah  needed  no  re¬ 
velation  for  that),  but  that  Jehovah  in  His  own 
innermost  being  is  not  a  destroying,  annihilating 
God,  who  only  punishes,  but  rather  a  quickening, 
saving  and  preserving,  a  gracious  and  faithful  God. 

Ver.  13.  Whan  BMjah  heard  it,  4c.  During 
the  storm  of  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire, 
then  Elijah  was  still  in  the  cave,  and  he  came  out 
of  it  only  at  the  soft  whispering,  in  obedience  to 
the  command,  ver.  11. — Ha  wrapped  his  face  in 
his  mantle^  although  Jehovah  did  not  pass  by  in 
visible  shape,  u  from  awe  before  the  unapproach¬ 
able  one  ”  (Then.),  as  Moses  did  once  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  fiery  bosh,  “  for  ha 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God  ”  (Ex.  iii.  6 ;  cf.  xxxiii. 
20,  22).  Even  the  Seraphim  stand  with  oovered 
bees  before  the  throne  of  the  Holy  One  (Is.  vL  2). 
The  question  already  addressed  to  Elijah  before 
the  significant  phenomenon  and  now  repeated  after 

it;  no  J&-TID ,  has  this  sense :  Hast  thou  now  any 

farther  reason  for  lingering  here?  Elijah's  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  complaint  expressed  in  ver.  10  can  have 
only  this  reason,  that  he  does  not  yet  fed  satisfied 
with  what  has  happened  to  him  (vers.  11-13),  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  dear  to  him  what  this  is  in¬ 
tended  to  signify.  He  therefore  receives  now  a 
reply  in  definite  words  (vers.  15-18);  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  other  cases  also  that  revelations  are 
made  to  the  prophets  first  in  sensible  signs  (sym¬ 
bols)  and  then  in  definite  words  (cf.  Jer.  xix.  1-13 ; 
xxiv.  1-10;  Ezek.  v.  1-12;  xiL  1-12 ;  xv.  1-8;  xxxvii. 
1-14).  But  in  this  case  the  verbal  revelation  is  con¬ 
stantly  not  merely  an  explanation  or  interpretation 
•f  the  symbolical  revelation,  but  it  carries  the  latter 
out  still  further  by  showing  how  that  which  the 
phenomenon  attested  rather  in  a  general  way  con¬ 
cerning  the  being  of  Jehovah,  is  to  be  historically 
verified  in  the  special  case  under  consideration. 

Vers.  15-18.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  him, 
4c.  This  address  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  commentators,  because  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  here  laid  upon  Elijah  and  predicted  of  him 
the  succeeding  history  makes  known  nothing  or 
something  entirely  different.  Elijah  anointed 
neither  Hazael  njbr  Jehu ;  the  former  was  not  an- 
einted  at  all.  not  even  by  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  11  sq.\ 
the  latter  was  anointed  long  after  the  departure  of 
Blqah  by  a  disciple  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore 
certainly  not  by  Elisha,  and  Elisha  himself  was  in¬ 
deed  summoned  to  be  the  successor  of  Elijah,  yet 
'mot  by  being  anointed,  but  by  being  covered  with 
the  prophet’s  mantle  (ver.  19).  Still  less  does  the 
history  know  anything  of  the  fact  that  Elisha,, 


whose  life  and  work  are  nevertheless  related  so 
minutely,  ever  slew  any  one,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
equal  number  with  Hazael  and  Jehu.  The  oldei^ 
ord%mry  solution  of  the  difficulties  is  best  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gerlach,  who  says:  “  Still  it  is  to  bo 
supposed  that  Elijah  executed  literally  what  tho 
Lord  commanded  him,  since  be  was  expressly  told 
to  go  to  Damascus  for  the  purpose  of  anointing 
Hazael.  For  reasons  which  are  not  known  to  us* 
this  anointing  may  have  been  kept  secret,  as  was 
the  first  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  (1  Sam* 
xvLX  and,  just  as  in  the  ease  of  this  king,  the 
anointing  of  Jehu  may  have  been  repeated  at  a 
later  date  by  Elisha,  when  the  moment  for  Jonun’g 
downfall  had  come.  That  prophets  were  anointed 
appears,  apart  from  this  passage,  only  figuratively 
in  the  prophecy  la.  lxL  1;  the  more  this  office  now 
became  the  mightiest  in  the  falling  kingdom  of 
Israel,  the  more  natural  was  it  to  bring  it,  by 
means  of  the  symbolical  consecration,  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  royal  and  priestly  officers.”  This 
foroed  artificial  explanation  is  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
makeshift  and  to  rest  on  untenable  assumptions. 
The  more  recent  criticism  has  made  easy  work  of 
it:  this  affirms:  Out  of  the  whole  of  Elijah’s 
history,  as  contained  in  the  original  manuscript, 
the  author  of  the  books  before  us  has  everywhere 
taken  only  so  much  as  served  his  purpose ;  here 
now,  after  ver.  18,  he  has  left  out  the  account  of 
the  execution  of  the  commission  which  had  been 
received  in  regard  to  Hazael  and  Jehu,  because  the 
other  original  manuscripts,  from  which  he  composed 
the  history  of  Hazael  and  Jehu,  cannot  he  recon¬ 
ciled  with  it  (Tbeniua,  followed  by  Menzety.  But 
how  can  we  attribute  to  our  author  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  unskilfrxlness  of  having  wholly  failed  to 
observe  the  inconsistency  between  vers.  L5-18, 
and  his  own  reports  concerning  Hazael  and  Jehu 
(2  Kings  viii.  and  ix)  ?  If  ho  had  considered  them 
irreconcilable,  he  would  not  have  stopped  with  the 
pretended  omission  of  the  account  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  commission,  but  would  naturally 
also  have  omitted  either  the  verses  before  us,  15- 
18,  or  the  reports  concerning  Hazael  and  Jehu 
which  cannot  be  harmonized  with  these.  In  order 
to  remove,  the  difficulty  we  must  take  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  course.  In  the  beginning  it  is  well  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  address  of  Jehovah,  vers.  15-18,  is 
a  reply  to  Elijah's  repeated  severe  accusation  of 
Israel,  and  therefore  already  boars  the  character  of 
a  divine  judicial  sentence,  which  at  once  contains  a 
prophecy,  and  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  divine 
oracle.  As  now  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
oracular  sayings,  so  also  here  the  tone  is  evidently 
lofty  and  solemn,  and  the  form  is  sententious, 
axiomatic  ;  what  Ewald  (The  Prophets  of  Ihe  0.  fi 
I.  p.  49)  observes  in  reference  to  the  atrophic  rhythm 
of  the  prophetic  oracles,  that  the  triple  rhythm 
comes  in  with  great  force,  especially  when  the 
language  possesses  a  certain  stately  elevation,  fits 
the  present  case  completely.  The  tripartite  char¬ 
acter  of  the  whole  passage  is  sharply  defined; 
vers.  15, 16  are  the  first  strophe,  ver.  17  the  sec¬ 
ond,  ver.  18  the  third ;  and  each  of  these  three 
strophes  has  in  turn  three  members.  But  in  such 
an  oracle  a  strictly  literal  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  expressions  is  the  less  necessary,  when, 
as  is  here  the  case,  it  stands  opposed  to  plain  state¬ 
ments  that  follow.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
expression  “  anoint,”  which  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  because  then  the  immediately  succeeding 
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Terse  19,  according  to  which  Elisha  is  not  really 
anointed,  would  contradict  it  To  “anoint”  a 
person  or  thing  means  simply  to  bring  them  into  the 
service  of  God.  Thus  not  only  kings  and  priests, 
but  also  implements  of  worship  (Ex.  xxix.  86 ;  xxx. 
26  sq.)f  yes,  even  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18)  were 
anointed,  because  they  were  to  serve  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  divine  will.  Here  too  the  word  is 
used  in  this  sense ;  it  signifies  not  the  actual  out¬ 
ward  anointing,  but  what  the  anointing  means, 
just  as  in  Judges  ix.  8.  All  three,  Hazael,  Jehu, 
and  Elisha,  are  to  serve  for  the  execution  of  God’s 
will  and  counsel,  and  each,  indeed,  in  a  different 
way.  By  Hazael,  the  foreign  Syrian  king,  Israel 
was  continually  hard  pressed  from  without  (2 
Kings  viil  12,  29  ;  x.32;  xiii  3.  7);  he  was  the 
rod  of  correction  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  the  in¬ 
strument  of  his  anger,  i.  «.,  of  his  punishment  (cf. 
Is.  x.  6).  By  Jehu  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
shaken  within ;  he  put  an  end  to  the  house  of 
Ahab,  from  which  the  idolatry  proceeded  and  was 
kept  up  (2  Kings  ix.  24,  33 ;  x.  1-28),  and  was  the 
divine  rod  of  correction  for  the  idolatrous  within 
Israel  By  Elisha,  as  successor  of  Elijah,  who 
strove  with  fiery  zeal  against  all  idolatry,  the  re¬ 
formatory  work  of  the  latter  was  to  be  continued, 
and  he  also  served  as  God’s  instrument  in  correct¬ 
ing  and  punishing  Israel,  if  not  by  means  of  the 
sword,  yet  through  his  whole  prophetic  activity. 
Since  now  Elijah,  immediately  after  receiving  his 
commission  to  auoint,  still  did  not  anoint  Elisha, 
easily  as  he  might  have  done  this,  but  summoucd 
him  to  be  his  successor,  by  covering  him  with  the 
prophet’s  mantle,  we  have  here  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  that  lie  did  not  understand  the  anointing 
literally  in  the  case  of  Hazael  and  Jehu,  any  more 
than  in  that  of  Elisha.  He  took  the  whole  oracle 
in  general  as  a  divine  revelation  of  what  was  soon 
to  happen  in  Israel.  In  connection  with  the  words : 
Go  and  anoint,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  other 
cases  also  of  oracular  sayings  the  prophets  are 
commanded  to  do  something  (symbolically),  which 
(in  reality)  is  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  Lord 
(cf.  Jer.  xix.  1  sq. ;  xxvil  2 ;  xxviii  10  8q. ;  Ezek. 
v.  1-12 ;  xii.  3  sq.).  The  disciple  of  the  prophets, 
who  anointed  Jehu  under  the  direction  of  Elisha, 
was  obliged  to  begin  this  action  with  the  words : 
“  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  I  have  anointed  thee  king 
over  Israel  ”  (2  Kings  ix.  3) ;  the  real  anointing 
was  performed,  therefore,  by  Jehovah  himself. 

Vers.  16-17.  Go,  return  on  thy  way,  Ac. 
The  words  rronp  are  not  to  be  translated, 

perdesertum  in  Damascum  (Vulgate,  Luther),  nor 
hardly  “  into  the  wilderness  of  Damascus  ”  (Keil 
after  Le  Clerc),  but  “  to  the  wilderness  (through 
which  he  had  come  after  ver.  4)  to  Damascus  ” 
(Thenius).  This  command  cannot  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally  with  any  more  safety  than  the  following: 
Anoint;  it  merely  indicates  whence  the  divine 
punishment  is  to  break  in  upon  Israel  For  de¬ 
tails  concerning  Hazael  and  Jehu,  vide  on  2  Kings 
viil  ix. and  x.  Of  the  expression  “slay,”  used  of 
Elisha  ver.  17.  the  same  thing  is  true  as  of  “  anoint 
for  that  Elisha  did  not  actually  slay,  our  author 
knew  as  well  as  we  do  now,  and  indeed  our  know¬ 
ledge  comes  only  from  his  own  reports  concerning 
him.  He  cannot  possibly,  therefore,  have  under¬ 
stood  the  word  literally,  but  only  in  the  prophetic 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
oracle  Is.  xi.  4;  “he  shall  smite  the  earth  (the 


land)  with  the  rod  (t.  a,  the  rod  of  correction)  of 
his  mouth  and  with  the  brehth  (nW  of  his  lips 

shall  he  slay  (HV7 ,  as  in  the  passage  before  us)  the 

godless.”  Of  Is.  xlix.  2 ;  where  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  is  called  “  a  sharp  sword,”  into  which  the 
Lord  has  made  it;  just  so  Rev.  I  16;  ill6;  xix. 
15.  The  fundamental  and  main  thought  of  the 
oracle  is  in  general  this,  that  the  judgment  of  Je¬ 
hovah  will  come,  but  the  judging  and 'dividing  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  sword,  now  with  the  actual 
sword,  now  with  the  sword  of  the  ni"l  of  God 

(Job.  iv.  9) ;  so  far  could  Elisha  very  well  be  joined 
with  Hazael  and  Jehu  in  the  otherwise  very  much 
contracted  oracle. 

Ver.  18.  Yet  I  have  left,  Ac.  In  the  three 
strophes  of  this  passage  also  the  symbolical  mode 
of  expression  is  continued.  For  the  number  Severn 
thousand  is  no  more  to  be  taken  arithmetically 
than  the  number  an  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand  (twelve  times  12,000)  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  vii.  4 ;  xiv.  1-6).  Seven  is  the  symbolical 
numeral  sign  of  holiness,  the  covenant  and  cere¬ 
monial  number  (cf.  Symbol  des  Mos.  Kult.  L  s. 
193);  and  it  marks  those  who  aro  left  as  a  holy 
company,  faithful  to  the  covenant,  as  the  “holy 
seed”  of  the  covenant  people  (Is.  vi.  13;  cf.  Is. 
iv.  2;  Rom.  xl  7).  In  like  manner  the  expres¬ 
sions,  ail  the  knees ,  etc.,  and  every  mouth,  eta,  are 
a  figurative  rhetorical  description  of  those  faithful 
to  Jehovah.  The  kissing  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  kisses  thrown  with  the  hand  (Gesenius),  but  of 
kissing  the  feet  of  the  image  which  stands  on  a 
pedestal  (Hos.  xiii.  2  ;  Cicero  in  Verr.  4,  43 :  Quod 
in  precibus  el  gralulationibus  non  solum  id  sc.  simth 
lacrum  venerari,  verum  ctiam  osculari  solenl). 
Menken  has  a  striking  observation  on  ver.  18: 

“  Now  the  prophet  understood  why  the  still,  small 
voice  was  preceded  by  the  desolating  storm,  the 
devouring  earthquake,  and  the  consuming  fire; 
and  beyond  all,  the  anxiety,  terror,  bloodshed, 
destruction  which  were  contained  therein  for 
Israel  His  heart  received  abundant  consolation 
from  the  further  revelation  of  the  Lord ;  for  this 
gave  him  now,  in  addition  to  the  still,  small  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  a  disclosure  touching  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  to  Israel,  that  infinitely  surpassed  all 
his  hopes  and  expectations :  and  if  the  revelation 
of  the  wants  and  plagues  which  were  to  come 
upon  Israel  produced  in  him  the  same  feeling  as 
the  destruction  and  ruin  of  threatening  storms, 
still  by  this  disclosure  he  felt  himself  encouraged 
and  quickened,  as  in  the  refreshing  blessed  cool¬ 
ness  after  the  storm.”  In  the  Return  (v.  15)  there 
is  contained  therefore  anything  rather  than  a  re¬ 
buke  for  the  prophet ;  but  it  is  the  expression  of 
comfort  and  encouragement. 

Ver.  19.  So  he  departed  thenoe,  Ac.  The 
city  Abel  Meholah,  where,  according  to  ver.  16, 
Elisha  lived,  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  about 
three  German  miles  from  Beth  Shean,  in  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Judges  vii.  22;  1  Kings  iv.  12). 
Though  he  may  indeed  have  been  already  known 
to  Elijah,  yet  he  hardly  belongs  with  the  “sons 
of  the  prophets,”  among  whom  Ewald  wrongly 
places  him;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  “He had 
just  ploughed  round  his  twelve  yoke  of  land,  being 
at  work  on  the  twelfth  and  last.”  But  as 

.  v  v  i 

appears  from  ver.  21,  and  as  also  damand% 
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is  not  a  yoke  of  land,  but  a  yoke  (pair)  of  oxen. 
One  ploughman  belonged  with  each  yoke.  Elisha 
was  with  the  last,  the  others  all  “before  him.” 
The  conjecture  that  the  “  twelve  yoke  of  cattle  re¬ 
presented  the  twelve  tribes  ”  (Hengstenberg,  von 
Gerlach),  like  the  twelve  stones  of  the  altar  on  Car¬ 
mel  (xviii.  31),  has  very  little  in  its  favor.  The 
number  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  to  show 
that  Elisha  was  a  man  in  good  circumstances, 
who,  nevertheless,  left  his  property  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  Elijah.  JVnN  is  here  the  pro- 

V  v  - 

phetic  official  garment  (Bech.  xiii.  4;  2  Kings  L 
8 ;  ii.  13).  The  throwing  it  over  Elisha  was  a  sym¬ 
bolical  act,  which  denoted  the  summons  to  become 
la  prophet  (the  investiture),  and  was  intelligible  to 
Elisha,  even  without  any  words.  Elijah  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  at  once;  he  wished,  indeed,  to 
leave  the  doubtless  astonished  Elisha  some  time 
for  making  up  his  mind;  yet  the  latter  did  not 
meditate  long,  but  hastened  ()*V ,  he  ran ;  not  he 

followed)  after  him,  and  declared  his  purpose  to 
accept  the  summons,  only  he  wished  first  to  take 
leave  of  his  father  and  mother  (cfl  Gen.  xxxi.  28). 
Elijah’s  answer,  3^  is  not  to  be  translated 

with  Luther :  Go  (to  thy  parents)  and  come  (then) 
again;  but  just  as  in  ver.  15,  where  both  words 
together  express  only  one  conception — Return, 
namely,  to  thy  parents,  as  thou  wishest.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence,  For  what  have  I  done  to  thee? 
should,  according  to  Keil,  have  the  meaning,  “  I 
have  not  wished  to  coerce  thee,  but  I  leave  the 
decision  concerning  the  prophetic  call  to  thy  free 
will.”  Iu  a  similar  manner  Ewald :  “  As  if  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  reawakening  of  desire  for  the  world, 
Elijah  gave  him  permission  to  return  altogether 
if  he  wished.”  This  does  not  agree  with  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Divine  will  (cfl  ver.  16),  Eli¬ 
sha  was  destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Elijah, 
and  Elijah,  therefore,  certainly  did  not  leave  the 
acceptance  of  the  summons  wholly  to  his  free  will. 
Had  he  given  over  to  him  the  decision  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  would  not  have  first  thrown  the  prophetic 
mantle  over  him,  but  would  have  waited  till  Elisha 
decided.  When  Elisha  prays  that  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  leave  of  his  parents,  his  idea  is 
that  he  is  ready  to  follow  Elijah,  and  he  only 
wishes  first  to  satisfy  a  natural  filial  obligation, 
not  that  he  prefers  to  remain  with  his  parents. 
That  Elijah  was  unwilling  for  him  to  fulfil  this 
filial  duty  is  therefore  not  to  be  imagined.  The- 
nius  translates:  “Go,  return!  yet!  what  have  I 
done  to  thee?”  and  observes:  “He  gives  the  per¬ 
mission,  but  recalls  the  lofty  meaning  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  action  which  had  just  been  performed  on 
him,  by  which  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.”  This  gives  indeed  a  good  meaning, 
only  it  is  very  questionable  whether  '3  can  have 

here,  where  no  contrast  is  expressed,  the  signifi¬ 
cation,  yet !  The  fundamental  idea :  for,  is  never 
entirely  lost:  Go,  take  leave  of  thy  parents,  for 
what  have  I  done  to  thee?  I  have  summoned 
thee  to  the  prophetic  service;  thine  abode  is 
henceforth  no  more  with  thy  parents :  thou  art  to 
follow  me. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  returned  back  from  him, 

Ac.  Elisha  had  run  after  him  (pr  >  ver.  20),  and 

now  returned  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  his  people. 
He  took  (not  “a”  yoke,  as  Luther  hat  it,  but) 


the  yoke  of  cattle,  viz.,  that  with  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  ploughing  (ver.  1 9),  which  was  his 
in  an  especial  sense.  These  he  slew  for  a  farewell 
feast  (nnr  I  as  in  Chron.  xviii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  24 ; 

Ez.  xxx ix.  17),  not,  he  offered  it  (as  a  thank-offer¬ 
ing),  for  the  whole  context  shows  that  the  refe¬ 
rence  is  not  to  a  religious,  priestly  act,  for  which 
also  an  altar  would  have  been  necessary.  To  offer 
is  here  the  equivalent  of  to  dispense,  to  give  up 
(Keil),  and  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  strict 
sense.  The  instruments  of  the  oxen ,  t.  <?.,  the  yoke 
and  the  frame  of  the  plough,  he  applied  uot  for¬ 
sooth  as  would  necessarily  be  expected,  if  a  sacri¬ 
fice  were  the  matter  in  hand,  to  the  burning  of 
them  up,  but  to  the  boiling  of  the  flesh ;  certainly 
not  because  there  was  no  other  wood  at  liand  (1 
Sam.  vl  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22),  but  rather  in  order 
to  indicate  that  he  gave  up  for  ever  his  previous 
calling.  The  people  that  took  part  in  the  feast 
can  hardly  be  “the  inhabitants  of  his  place” 
(Thenius),  but  those  who  up  to  this  point  were  la¬ 
boring  in  common  with  him  in  the  field,  and  of 
them  he  now  took  leave  as  of  his  parents.  The 
conjecture  that  this  farewell  feast  occurred  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  field  where  Elijah  met  him,  and 
that  he  withdrew  frpm  it  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents  (Calw.  B.),  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary.  So  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  the 
Lord,  in  Luke  ix.  61,  may  very  likely  have  been 
thinking  of  this  passage,  but  the  sense  and  mean¬ 
ing  are  very  different  “  Elisha  did  not  wish  first 
to  bury  his  father  and  mother,  i. «.,  wait  until  they 
were  dead,  but  only  to  take  leave  of  them ;  more¬ 
over,  when  he  wished  this,  he  had  not  already 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  like  the  man  in  Luke 
ix.  61  and  62,  for  he  had  not  presented  himself  to 
succeed  Elijah  (Calw.  B.).  There  the  Lord  is  ex¬ 
pressing  censure,  whereas  what  is  here  related 
should  not  prove  a  reproach  to  Elisha,  but  rather 
an  honor  and  praise.  There  can,  accordingly,  be 
no  talk  of  a  “close  affinity”  between  the  two 
places  (Thenius).  Krummacher  represents  the 
matter  thus:  Elisha  gave  the  feast  to  his  parents 
at  once,  became  thereby  their  “host,”  and  ap¬ 
peared  “  here  already  as  a  prophet,  supplying  and 
blessing,”  Ac.  This  is  pure  fancy,  and  has  an  in¬ 
correct  explanation  of  the  text  for  its  basis. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  Elijah's  arrival  in  Jezreel  the  life  of  the 
great  prophet  enters  upon  a  new  stage.  From 
the  height  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won, 
with  God’s  wonderful  help,  on  Carmel,  he  is  led 
down  now  into  the  dark  depths  of  temptation,  in 
order  to  come  forth  from  them  with  only  the 
greater  glory.  “The  smelter  of  Israel  must  be 
content  to  go  down  now  himself  into  the  cruci¬ 
ble”  (Krummacher).  As  the  “servant  of  God,” 
which  he  was  in  a  special  sense  (xviii  36 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  36;  x.  10),  he  is  led  the  way  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Divine  economy,  is  the  way  of 
all  true  servants  of  God.  For  in  the  great  his¬ 
torical  idea  of  the  “  servant  of  God,”  which  is 
actually  realized  under  the  old  dispensation  only 
in  diqectie  membris ,  but  under  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  in  its  complete  fulness  in  Christ,  there  is  con¬ 
tained  the  thought  that  every  servant  of  God  is 
made  perfect  through  trial  and  temptation,  through 
suffering  and  tribulation,  and  in  that  which  he 
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suffers  he  learns  obedienoe  (Heb.  n.  10;  v.  8; 
Luke  xxiv.  26;  Is.  liii;  Acts  it  23T  24;  iii.  13; 
iv.  27).  All  the  great  men  who,  as  servants  of 
God,  occupy  an  integrant  position  in  the  history 
of  salvatiou,  have  had  to  go  through  this  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  life  even  of  an  Elijah  or  a  Hoses 
would  lack  an  essential  element  of  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  41  servant  of  God,”  if  he  had  remained 
untempted  and  untried,  free  from  suffering  and 
tribulation.  From  this  standpoint  must  be  con¬ 
templated  and  estimated  what  the  section  before 
ns  announces  concerning  him.  He  stands  now, 
not  as  before,  acting  and  giving,  commanding  and 
fudging,  but  enduring,  suffering,  and  receiving.  It 
n  the  Lord  who  is  purilyiug  him  through  suffer¬ 
ing;  the  temptation  becomes  for  him  the  way  to 
the  most  glorious  revelation  of  God. 

2.  The  removal  from  Jetreel  into  the  wilderness 
should  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  be  looked  on  as 
properly  a  “flight,”  a  lack  of  faith,  courage,  and 
firmness  (Kruiutnacher:  “Faith  to  remain  was 
wanting  in  him  this  timo  ”).  The  text  has  no  more 
knowledge  of  a  flight  (m3))  like  that,  e.  g.}  in  the 

case  of  Jonah  (Jon.  L  2, 3),  than  of  his  being  afraid. 
Ho  recognized  in  the  threat  of  Jezebel  a  providen¬ 
tial  admonition,  which,  however  dark  and  hard  it 
might  appear  to  him,  he  did  not  believe  himself 
at  liberty  to  resist,  since  no  higher  direction  to 
remain  had  come  to  him.  For  him,  the  strong 
man,  Arm  as  a  rock,  heroic  in  temper,,  it  was  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  humiliating  duty  to 
give  up  to  the  anger  of  a  godless,  wicked  woman, 
than  to  bid  her  defiance,  and  make  trial  of  the 
Lord.  He  bowed  beneath  the  inscrutable  decree, 
as  becomes  a  true  servant  of  God;  and  so  his 
going  away  was  an  act  of  faith  no  less  than  his 
appearing  before  the  persecuting  Ahab  (xviii.  15 
«?.).  “To  foroe  martyrdom  upon  himself  of 
his  own  choice,  without  necessity,  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  a  part  of  his  calling,  nor  did  he  regard  it  a 
great  and  holy  act,  nor  has  this  ever  been  the  case 
with  the  prophets  and  apostles.  ‘  In  behalf  of  the 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God’s  name  the  prophet 
would  have  given  up  his  life  with  joy ;  but  at  the 
present  crisis  this  end  would  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained  through  his  death ;  it  would  have  been  a 
triumph  for  Jezebel”  (Menken).  Thera  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Elijah  with¬ 
drew  from  Jezreel  “through  fear  of  man,”  and 
that  then,  because  he  had  arbitrarily  relinquished 
the  prosecution  of  his  prophetic  railing,  he  was 
“summoned,  so  to  speak,”  to  an  account  and  justi¬ 
fication  of  himself  on  Horeb  (Thenius).  It  was 
just  there  that  he  was  favored  with  the  most 
gloriqus  revelation. 

3.  The  state  of  mind  into  which  Ely  ah  fell  in  the 
wilderness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  common 
“  weak-minded  weariness  of  life  ”  (Thenius).  His 
righteous  and  holy  sorrow  over  the  fruitlcssness 
of  all  that  God  had  done,  through  him,  to  save 
His  people  from  ruin  and  destruction,  overpowered 
him,  being  as  he  was,  according  to  the  apostle’s 
expression,  &poionaih)c  j jfuv  (Jas.  v.  17 ;  cf.  Acts 
xiv.  15);  so  that  he  was  subject  to  the  frailty  and 
weakness  of  human  nature,  from  which  no  mortal 
is  free,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  the  body.  Even  he, 
this  mighty  hero,  was  obliged  to  go  through  this 
experience  for  himself,  and  pay  his  tribute  to  it. 
Similar  states  of  mind  appear  even  in  the  lives  of 
the  firmest  and  strongest  men  of  God.  Thus,  in 


the  case  of  that  other  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  prison,  who  believed,  in  like  manner,  that  ha 
must  give  up  all  hope,  and  sent,  in  the  hard 
hour  of  temptation,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  “  Art 
thou  He  that  should  come,”  Ac. ;  yet  at  that  time 
the  Lord  testifies  of  him  that  he  is  no  reed  which 
the  wind  blows  to  and  fra  And  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  faith  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
(John  i.  14),  offered  up  prayers  and  supplication 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  (Heb.  v.  7),  and  called 
out:  “My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unta 
death”  (Matt,  xxvi  38).  As  here  Elijah,  so  thera 
the  Lord  in  Gethsemane  was  strengthened  by  am 
angel — a  clear  token  that  his  condition  was  on» 
indeed  of  severe  temptation,  but  not  of  guilt  or 
sin,  such  as  would  merit  censure  or  reproof,  or 
even  a  summons  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 

4.  Elijah's  spending  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
m  the  wilderness  before  reaching  Horeb,  while  he 
might  have  attained  his  end  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  was  anything  rather  than  accidental  or 
meaningless ;  concerning  Moses  the  fact  is  made 
prominent,  not  once  merely,  but  repeatedly,  with 
a  certain  emphaais,  that  he,  before  receiving  on 
Horeb  the  highest  revelation  from  Jehovah,  spent 
forty  day 8  and  forty  nights  without  eating  or 
drinking  (Bx.  xxiv.  18;  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9; 
xviii.  25;  x.  10).  Since,  now,  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  the  case  of  Elijah  also,  and  in  that  of  no 
other  servant  of  God,  this  very  foot  marks  him 
out  as  the  other,  the  second  Moses ;  but  it  follows 
at  once  from  this  that  the  season  of  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  had  the  same  significance  for  Elijah, 
the  restorer  of  the  covenant  {vide  above  on  chap, 
xvii.),  as  for  Moses  its  founder.  It  was  a  season 
of  preparation  for  the  highest  possible  revelation 
of  God  that  can  be  given  to  a  mortal,  but,  as  such, 
a  season  of  abstinence  from  all  earthly  enjoyment, 
of  absorption  in  God  and  a  higher  world,  of  con¬ 
templation  and  prayer.  This  significance  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  by  the  number  forty,  which  is  in 
the  Scriptures  generally  die  measure  of  every  sea¬ 
son  of  abstinence,  of  purification  and  trial,  of  con¬ 
flict  and  correction,  and  so  also  of  expectation  (Gen. 
vii.  4-17 ;  Deut.  viii.  2, 3 ;  xxix.  4-6 ;  Jon.  in.  4;  Ka. 
iv.  6 ;  xxix.  1 1-13 ;  Matt  iv.  2).  Elijah  now  spent 
this  time,  not  like  Moees  upon  the  mountain  itself, 
but  in  the  wilderness  lying  before  it,  which  wae 
just  the  most  appropriate  locality  for  him.  “  Here 
the  whole  wonderful  history  of  the  old  fathers 
passed  in  review  before  him. . .  .With  every  step 
whieh  he  took  forward  into  the  silent  desert,  new 
pictures  and  scenes  came  before  his  gaze  out  of 
that  wonderful  past  ”  (Krummacher),  he  was  most 
vividly  reminded  “  how  even  in  this  wildernessr 
God  the  Lord  had  manifested  Himself  to  Hia  ser¬ 
vants  and  to  His  people  in  the  most  varied  and 
most  glorious  manner. . .  .and  so  he  wae  gradually 
prepared  for  the  revelations  and  consolations' 
which  awaited  him  in  ‘this  wilderness  ”  (Menken). 

5.  The  revelation  which  Elijah  received  on  Horeb 
fornishes,  indeed,  an  unmistakable  parallel  to  that 
which  once  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moses,  but  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  in  no  wise  copied  by  our  narrator 
from  that  earlier  one,  as  more  recent  commenta¬ 
tors  suppose.  (Thenius  thinks  that  he  surpasses 
his  model  almost.)  The  common  characteristic  of 
the  two  revelations  consists  in  this,  that  Jehovah 
here,  as  there,  u passes  by''  which  designates,  aa 
observed  above,  the  highest  state  of  revelation  un¬ 
der  the  old  dispensation.  When  now  Elijah  is  fa- 
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vored  with  the  same  revelation,  such  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Moses  only  and  of  no  other  servant  of  God 
beside  Moses  under  the  old  dispensation,  he  is 
thereby  placed  over  against  Moses;  in  fact,  to  a 
certain  degree,  on  the  same  line  with  him;  aud 
this  is  owing  to  the  position  which  he  holds  in  sa- 
cred  history  as  the  restorer  of  the  broken  cove¬ 
nant,  the  other,  the  second  Moses.  The  nature  and 
method  of  the  “  passing  by  ”  were,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  very  different;  the  accompanying  natural 
phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  earlier  in¬ 
stance,  and  are  in  the  higest  degree  peculiar,  for 
they  have  reference  to  the  special  relations  and 
circumstances  in  which  Elijah  found  himself,  as  is 
moreover  expressly  attested  by  the  explanatory 
language  of  God  (ver.  15  sq.).  The  whole  of  this 
revelation  bears  in  general  a  predominantly  pro¬ 
phetic  character,  referring,  that  is,  to  the  future, 
while  this  element  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the 
revelation  to  Moses.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  that  here,  as  there,  Jehovah 
reveals  saving  grace  as  His  most  real  and  inmost 
essence,  and  that  this  revelation  fell  to  the  lot  of 
just  these  two,  Moses  and  Elijah,  t.  the  founder 
and  the  restorer  of  the  covenant,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  and  so  of  the  I 
Old  Testament  economy  in  general  (Matt  xvii.  3 ; 
Luke  ix.  30).  This  fact  is  the  best  refutation  of 
the  common  assertion  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  entirely  different  from  the  God  of  the 
New  Testament — an  angry,  despotic,  national  God, 
not  the  God  who,  under  the  new  dispensation,  has 
revealed  Himself  as  “  Love.”  That  which  became 
evident  to  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  when  the  time 
was  fulfilled,  was  already  disclosed  by  the  Lord  to 
the  two  representatives  of  the  old  dispensation, 
although  with  “  veiled  countenance,”  for  it  was 
just  they  who,  in  their  higher  historical  position, 
needed  to  take  a  deeper  look  into  the  essence  of 
God,  and  so  into  the  counsel  of  His  mercy  and 
love. 

6.  The  whole  transaction  on  Horeb  may  indeed 
be  designated  a  “  vision  ”  (Nieineyer,  Herder,  Yon 
Gerlach,  Keil),  only  by  this  must  not  be  meant 
that  it  was  merely  a  transaction  within  the  proph¬ 
et,  a  pure  vision  which  he  had , during  sleep,  per¬ 
haps  “  in  a  dream  ”  (Thenius).  The  expression  in 
ver.  9 :  11  And  behold  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  him,”  which  is  constantly  used  of  an  inner  reve¬ 
lation,  points  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  Elijah  found 
himself  in  a  visionary  condition,  into  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  brought  already,  more  or  less, 
daring  the  forty  days  and  nights  (ver.  8) ;  but  the 
account  certainly  does  not  mean  to  designate  the 
natural  phenomenon,  the  medium  of  the  theophany, 
as  an  object  of  purely  internal  perception,  but  as  au 
object  of  external  experience^  as  appears  from  the 
foot  that  Elijah  went  out  from  the  cave  and  veiled 
his  lace  with  his  mantle.  Yet  tins  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  visionary  condition,  for  the  theophanies 
are,  as  Lange  (on  Gen.  iii.  8) observes,  “universal¬ 
ly  effected  by  means  of  visionary  frames  of  mind.” 
We  have  before  us  here  a  theophany  which  is  not, 
as  in  xxiL  17  or  Eb.  1,  a  mere  vision,  still  less  as  in 
Pa.  xviu.  7  sq.,  only  poetry,  but  which,  like  that  in 
Ex.  iii  %  sq.,  has  au  occurrence  in  nature  for  its 
substratum.  This  kind  of  theophany  has,  as  oven 
Knobel  (Prophet,  dor  JJobr .  I.  s.  160)  says,  “  an  ob¬ 
jective  truth  in  so  far  as  every  occurrence  in  nature 
is  s  revelation  of  the  moving  God.”  As  in  general 
the  whole  of  created  nature  makes  known  the  Cre- 
16 


■tor  and  reveals  His  glory  (Ps.  xix.  1  sq.),  so  also 
single  special  objects  in  nature,  and  phenomena  or 
occurrences  in  nature,  serve  for  His  special  revela¬ 
tion,  for  they  correspond  to  the  relations  of  the 
special  time  and  person,  as  is  here  the  case. 

7 .  Of  Ike  various  explanations  which  the  appear - 
ance  on  Horeb  has  received,  that  one,  first  of  all,  is 
to  be  rejected  as  wholly  mistaken  which  finds  re¬ 
presented  here  for  Elijah  the  fact  that  the  peaceful 
rest  of  eternity  is  to  follow  the  unrest,  the  conflicts 
and  tribulations  of  this  life  (Seb.  Schmidt),  for  this 
has  no  connection  with  the  explanatory  oracle  iu 
ver.  16,  or  rather  is  directly  contradictory  to  it, 
even  were  it  not  Jehovah,  but  Elijah’s  life,  that 
“  passed  by.”  Much  more  probable  and  widespread 
is  another  explanation,  according  to  which  the  ap¬ 
pearance  expresses  a  censure  of  Elijah’s  “zeal  as 
not  wholly  free  from  human  passion,”  and  aims 
“  to  quiet  his  zeal,  which  demeans  itself  too  pas¬ 
sionately,  although  it  is  oommendable  so  Car  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  sentiment  lying  at  its  foundation,”  and  to 
“  show  to  him  that  his  zealous  activity  for  the  honor 
of  the  Lord  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  love,  grace, 
and  long-suffering  of  God,”  aud  at  the  same  time  al¬ 
so  to  remind  and  admonish  him  not  to  go  too  far  iu 
the  matter  (Keil  8fter  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Theo- 
doret,  certain  Rabbis,  Le  Clerc,  et  alii).  But 
where,  then,  had  the  prophet,  thus  far,  demeaned 
himself  too  passionately,  and  where  did  he  go  too 
far  in  his  zeal  ?  It  could  only  have  happened  upon 
Carmel.  But  since,  then,  “by  slaying  the  prieets 
of  Baal  he  only  fulfilled  what  the  law  demanded  ” 
(Keil  on  xviii.  40),  he  certainly  deserved  no  cen¬ 
sure  or  reproof;  and  since  later  he  caused  fire 
from  heaven  to  fall  upon  the  company  sent  agaiust 
him  (2  Kings  i.  10  sq.),  he  would  certainly  have  paid 
no  heed  to  the  pretended  admonition  not  to  be  too 
zealous.  The  gentle  whispering  in  which  Jehovah 
was,  and  out  of  which  he  spoke,  can  by  no  means 
have  set  forth  what  Elijah  was  to  be,  and  bow  he 
was  to  control  himself;  it  was  no  censure,  but  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement,  consolai  ion  and  support  for 
him. —A  third  explanation  sees  on  the  appearance 
a  picture  of  the  two  economies :  the  law,  which 
terrifies  Aud  crushes  sinners,  and  the  gospel,  which 
makes  them  alive  and  quickens  them  (so  Irenseua, 
long  ago,  Grotius,  and  many  more  modern  ones),  or, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  judgments  and  chastise¬ 
ments  which  came  upon  the  people  under  the  old 
dispensation,  and  of  the  New  Testament  season  of 
refreshing  and  peace,  In  which  the  Lord  Himself 
will  appear  ana  dwell  among  His  believing  ones 
(Jo.  Lange,  Calw.  Bib.,  et  alii).  This,  however,  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  appearance  would,  in 
that  case,  stand  in  no  direct  connection  with  Elijah’s 
oomplaint  (ver.  10),  to  which,  nevertheless,  it  was 
the  first  reply ;  and  moreover  the  following  oracle 
(ver.  15  sq .),  which  makes  it  refer  to  the  relations 
existing  at  that  time,  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
Messianic  age.  When  Paul  (Rom.  xi.  5)  cites  Eli¬ 
jah’s  complaint  and  the  divine  response  (ver.  18), 
and  then  continues:  “Even  so,  then,  at  this  pre¬ 
sent  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,”  he  does  not  mean  to  say :  What 
inhere  predicted  is  now  fulfilled,  but:  As  in  Eli¬ 
jah’s  time  God  according  to  His  grace  had  left  alive 
a  number  of  such  as  did  not  give  themselves  up  to 
the  service  of  Baal,  so  now  also,  in  the  time  of  sal¬ 
vation,  there  is  an  “  election  of  graoe,”  which  does 
not,  with  the  hardened  multitude,  reject  the  offers 
I  of  salvation,  but  embraces  it  and  is  saved.  In 
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Isaiah  a  recurring  theme  of  prophecy  is  this :  that 
after  all  the  chastisements  and  judgments  which 
would  come  upon  Israel,  there  should  still  always 
be  in  existence  a  “remnant”  of  the  peculiar  and 
faithful  people  of  God,  therefore  also  at  the  end 
of  the  Old  Testament  age,  reap,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Messianic  age  (Isai.  iv.  2 ;  vi.  13 ;  x.  16  sq. ; 
jL  11).  But  the  reference  in  the  oracle  before  us 
is  not  to  this  remnant,  but  to  that  which  in  Elijah's 
time  does  not  bow  the  knee  before  Baal,  although 
it  can  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the 
later  one  and  the  last  The  truth  presented  in  the 
natural  phenomenon  on  Horob  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  finds  application  to  various  times  and  rela¬ 
tions,  because  it  is  universal  and  eternal,  and  in  so 
far  it  may  be  valid  also  for  the  Messianic  age,  but 
it  was  revealed  to  Elijah  only  with  reference  to  his 
own  time,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 

8.  The  calling  of  Elivha  to  become  a  prophet  na¬ 
turally  connects  itself  directly  with  the  revelation 
on  Horeb.  What  filled  Elijah  with  the  greatest  so¬ 
licitude,  and  drove  him  into  the  wilderness  and  to 
Horeb,  was,  that  he  aloue  remained  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets,  that  with  him  liis  work  of  restoring  the  cov¬ 
enant  would  go  down  and  the  prophetic  office  die 
out.  Ou  Horeb  now  he  learned  that  Jehovah  had 
appointed  as  prophet  one  who  would  step  into  his 
place  and  carry  on  his  work,  so  that  there  should 
never  be  in  Israel  a  lack  of  such  as  do  not  bow  the 
knee  before  Baal.  This  it  was  that  brought  him 
out  of  his  depressed  state  of  mind,  since  the  cause 
of  God  was  the  only  matter  of  importance  to  him, 
and  filled  him  with  new  courage,  and  because  this 
was  the  chief  matter  for  him,  he  felt  himself  im- 

lled  to  summon  at  once  as  his  successor  that 
isha  whom  Jehovah  had  appointed  and  elected 
to  become  a  prophet,  and  so  he  betook  himself 
11  thence  ”  to  him  directly,  and  without  delay. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  thought  of  a  “gap  ”  in 
the  account  before  us  between  vers.  18  and  19  (The- 
xiius,  vide  abovo  on  vers.  15-18).  The  calling  oi  Eli¬ 
sha  was  the  most  urgent  thing  in  his  eyes,  the  time 
for  the  “anointing”  of  Hazael  and  Jehu  he  left 
with  the  Lord. — Krummacher  (Elias,  s.  294)  re¬ 
peatedly  expresses  such  a  conception  of  tho  calling 
of  Elisha  as  that,  with  it,  “  an  entirely  new  period 
was  to  begin  in  the  history  of  the  education  of 
Israel,  a  period  of  divine  condescension  after  the 
days  of  punishments  and  thunderings*of  the  law, 
a  term  of  the  gentle  breeze  after  that  of  the  storm, 
the  flame  of  fire,  and  the  earthquake;  ”  but  this  is 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  oracle  (vers.  16  and 
17),  where  Elisha  is  put  in  the  same  rank  with. 
Hazael  and  Jehu,  the  instruments  of  divine  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  it  is  said :  “  Him  that  escapeth  from 
the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay,”  which  can 
scarcely  mean :  Elisha,  in  contrast  with  them,  will 
be  a  bringerof  salvation  and  peace.  It  was  just 
the  time  of  Elisha  that  was  farthest  from  being  the 
period  of  the  gentle  breeze,  for  from  without  Israel 
was  continually  hard  pressed  by  the  Syrians,  and 
from  within  the  kingdom  was  thoroughly  shaken 
by  the  turbulent  Jehu,  who  put  a  bloody  end  to 
the  house  of  Ahab. — We  shall  return  to  the  relation 
in  which  Elisha  stands  to  Elijah  in  sacred  history 
when  he  really  steps  into  Elijah's  place  (2  Kings  ii). 

9.  Elisha's  being  called  away  from  the  plough 
to  become  a  prophet  and  indeed  the  successor  of  an 
Elijah,  an  historical  position  of  such  elevation  and 
influence,  is  one  of  the  not  infrequent  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  God  has  selected  and  equipped 


with  light  and  power  from  above,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  his  counsels  of  salvation  and  for  the  founding 
and  extending  of  His  kingdom,  just  such  men  as 
were  living  unseen  before  the  world  and  neglected 
by  it,  in  quiet  and  retirement,  faithful  and  sub¬ 
missive  to  their  inglorious  earthly  calling,  and  were 
not  thinking  or  wishing  to  become  anything  grea^ 
to  the  end  that  all  the  world  might  know  that  the 
work  which  they  have  been  called  to  carry  out  is 
not  of  men  but  of  Him  (Acts  v.  38  sq. ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7). 
His  apostles,  who  went  into  all  the  world  and 
accomplished  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  task 
which  has  ever  been  achieved,  were  called  by  the 
Lord  from  the  fishing-smack  and  from  the  custom¬ 
house.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  divine  government :  “God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con¬ 
found  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  naught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  His  presence  ”  (1  Cor.  L  27  a^.). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-18.  The  course  which  God  takes  with 
His  servants,  (a)  He  leads  them  down  into  the 
depths  (wilderness,  conflict,  vers.  1-8) ;  ( b )  but  then 
He  sets  them  on  high  (Horeb,  vision  of  God,  ver. 
9-18;  vide  ethical  remarks). — Vers.  1-8.  Bender: 
Elijah  in  his  flight  from  Queen  JezebeL  (a)  The  situa* 
tion  into  which  he  came ;  (6)  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  he  fell ;  (c)  the  comfort  which  was  imparted 
to  him. — Wirth  :  Elijah  under  the  juniper-tree  (a) 
The  deep  despondency  into  which  the  prophet  of 
God  was  fallen ;  (5)  the  wonderful  strengthening 
which  he  received. — Ver.  1-4.  Krummacher  :  The 
flight  into  the  wilderness,  (a)  The  persecution;  (d) 
the  flight;  (c)  the  dejection. — Vers.  1-2.  Ahab  after 
the  day  on  Carmel,  (a)  Ahab  tells  his  wife  everything 
that  he  has  experienced  and  witnessed  there  (every 
man  should  tell  his  wife  the  great  deeds  of  God,  in 
order  to  bring  her  to  the  way  of  life  and  keep  her 
there;  thus  marriage  becomes  what  it  should  be, 
Eph.  v.  23-27).  (b)  He  lets  his  wife's  anger  and 
spite  have  free  course  (instead  of  her  being  subject 
to  him,  he  is  subject  to  her;  instead  of  holding  be¬ 
fore  her  the  command :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and 
turning  her  from  her  wicked  way,  he  suffers  himself 
to  be  contented,  keeps  quiet,  and  bows  beneath  her 
will ;  such  weakness  is  not  conjugal  love,  but  sin 
and  shame). — WCrt.  Summ.  :  Hardened  sinners 
allow  themselves  to  be  won  over  and  converted 
neither  by  the  punishments  nor  by  the  favors  of  God, 
but  become  more  wicked,  the  longer  they  live. — 
Ver.  2.  There  is  no  anger  so  bitter  as  the  anger  of 
women.  When  hatred  and  revenge  have  once 
entered  a  woman's  neart,  she  does  not  shrink  even 
from  the  greatest  crimes  (Mark  vi.  19,  24). — To  bind 
one’s  self  to  wickedness  by  an  oath  is  the  highest 
step  of  religious  and  moral  infatuation  (Acts  xxiii. 
12).  Calw.  Bib.  :  A  profligate  man  often  determines 
to  bind  himself  thus  in  order  that  his  wicked  plans 
may  not  be  repented  of.  Would  that  men  would 
seek  to  bind  themselves  to  the  right — Ver.  3.  Calw. 
Bib.  :  So  long  as  we  can  escape  martyrdom  we  may 
and  should  do  so  (Matt  x.  23).  How  much  more 
must  it  be  folly  to  seek  it  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
stand  firm  when  escape  from  persecution  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  Scripture  says:  He  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste  (flee),  Is.  xxviii.  16 ;  and,  Fear 
not  them,  Ac.  (Matt  x.  28) ;  but  eveiy  flight  is  not 
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unbelief ;  fleeing  is  reprehensible  and  disgraceful  particular  gift  of  a  long  life  Elijah  does  not  believe 
only  when  it  leads  away  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  himself  to  have  deserved,  although  he  always 
duty,  or  when  it  results  from  dread  of  toil  or  suffer-  walked  in  the  ways  of  God.  Not  because  he  con¬ 
ing,  from  love  of  rest  and  ease.  It  is  often  the  part  siders  himself  too  good  for  this  world  does  he 
of  faith  and  self-renunciation  to  yield  before  the  wish  himself  out  of  it,  but  because  he  feels  himself 
wicked  and  godless  rather  than  to  stay  and  bid  to  be  not  better  than  his  fathers;  he  does  not  rest 
them  defiance.  If  God  shows  us  ways  and  means  his  prayer  on  his  merit  and  good  works,  but  in  the 
for  saving  our  life  and  our  honor,  we  are  not  at  consciousness  of  his  sinfulness  and  in  the  hope  of 
liberty  to  hope  for,  and  presume  upon,  miracles  and  God’s  grace  and  mercy  he  awaits  death.  He  who 
extraordipary  assistance.  dies  so,  die9  well) ! 

Ver.  4.  The  deep  sadness  of  the  prophet  (a)  Its  Vers.  6-8.  Kruhmaoher:  The  visit  under  the 
origin  fit  was  not  the  sadness  of  the  world,  that  juniper-tree.  The  guardianship  of  divine  grace 
ariges  from  ihe  loss  of  temporal  goods,  honor,  re-  becomes  evident  (a)  in  the  hearing  vouchsafed  to 
spect,  joys  and  pleasures,  but  a  sadness  in  view  of  the  prophet’s  prayer ;  ( b )  in  the  appearance  of  an 
the  fact  ihat  every  great  act  which  God  had  per-  angel  which  the  Lord  sends  to  him ;  (c)  in  a  won- 
formed  with  reference  to  his  people,  every  labor  and  derful  nourishment  which  he  experiences;  ( d)  in 
every  contest  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  had  re-  a  delightful  prospect  which  God  opens  before  him  ; 
maiued  without  result.  This  is  the  noblest  and  (e)  in  a  supernatural  strengthening  for  his  wander- 
rarest  sadness.  But  where  are  the  parents,  where  ing  through  the  wilderness. — Ver.  6.  Menken: 
the  preachers,  who  are  troubled  over  nothing  so  There  have  been  in  all  ages  faithful  servants  of  God 
deeply  and  seriously  as  over  the  blindness  and  deaf-  and  Christ  who  have  been  weakened  and  dis- 
ness  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  them)?  (6)  Its  couraged  by  the  thought  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  all 
manifestation  (Elijah  wishes  death  for  himself  be-  their  anxiety  and  labor  were  fruitless,  nothing 
cause  it  ia  intolerable  for  him  to  see  God  abandoned  more  could  possibly  be  gained  for  the  Lord,  and  no 
and  his  people  running  to  destruction). — Menken  :  more  work  of  any  importance  could  be  done  by 
This  outbreak  of  the  full,  oppressed  heart  of  the  them  for  His  cause  and  kingdom,  and  they  have 
prophet  does  in  no  wise  justify  the  thoughtless,  been  on  the  point  of  finding  joyous,  spirited, 
light-minded,  irrational  utterances  of  many  men  who  zealous  work  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  nay,  even 
wish  death  for  themselves,  and  has  nothing  in  com-  life  itself,  distasteful.  But  they  have  always  found 
mon  with  the  unholy  gloom  of  unholy  men,  who.  .  .  consolation  from  the  Lord  in  his  Word,  and  have 
are  weary  of  life  because  they  cannot  conquer  their  been  aroused  and  strengthened  by  His  spirit  to 
will,  because  they  set  no  limits  to  the  passions  and  new  courage  and  to  unremitted  perseverance  in 
demands  of  their  heart,  and  neither  seek  nor  know  their  work  for  the  truth.  1'hey  have  learned  to 
the  truth  which  could  free  them  from  all  their  dis-  think  of  Him  who  endured  similar  contradiction  of 
content  and  unhappiness,  if  they  would  be  obedient  sinners  against  himself,  .  .  .  The  Lord  Je&us 
to  it — Wirth:  There  is  no  Christian’s  life,  even  Christ  had  tanght  them  not  to  estimate  the  value 
though  it  were  tt\e  most  pious  and  perfect,  which  of  their  labor  according  to  the  effect  which  they 
does  not  also  have  its  hours  of  despondency ;  there  produce  by  it,  nor  according  to  the  visible  results 
is  no  child  of  God  who  might  not  also,  for  once  perceptible  to  themselves,  blit  with  joy  and  con- 
perhaps,  like  Elijah,  sit  under  the  juniper-tree  and  fidence  to  persevere  unweariedly,  even  though  it 
wish  to  shake  off  his  burdens  and  sigh:  It  is  enough,  should  appear  as  though  all  they  said  was  ad- 
Ac.  Those  are  dangerous  moments;  the  word  of  dressed  to  an  uninhabited  desert. — Ver.  6.  Cra- 
the  Lord  is  applicable  to  them,  Luke  xxii  31  aq. —  mer  :  When  the  children  of  God  are  forsaken  by 
Elijah’s  prayer  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  (a)  every  human  being,  and  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
It  is  enough  1  the  measure  is  full  (we  may  indeed  derness,  God  with  his  holy  angels,  like  a  heavenly 
sigh  under  the  burden,  which  is  pressing  us  to  the  host,  ministers  to  them.  (Heb.  L  14;  Gen.  xxxii.  1. — 
ground,  and  entreat :  Put  an  end,  O  Lord,  put  an  ’Menken  :  God  is  present  in  the  desert  also,  and 
end  to  all  our  necessity  1  But  whether  it  is  enough,  can  prepare  a  table  for  your  soul  even  there,  and 
when  wt  think  it  is  enough,  is  koown  only  to  Him ;  just  at  a  time  when  man  is  and  can  be ‘nothing  to 
to  determine  the  measure  of  life  and  of  suffering  is  you,  when  the  world  can  give  you  no  help ;  then, 
not  our  business  but  His  (Matt.  xxvi.  39  ;  Luke  better  than  at  any  other  time,  can  he  be  to  you  all 
xxii.  42).  Many  a  man  before  now  has  called  out :  and  in  all. — Wirth  :  For  ns  too,  and  for  our  hours 
It  is  enough  I  and  yet  afterwards  thanked  God  of  lack  of  faith  and  despair,  God  has  prepared 
that  the  Lord  did  not  at  once  listen  to  his  request,  bread  and  water  which  will  nourish  and  quicken 
but  suffered  it  to  be  not  yet  enough).  (6)  Now,  0  the  soul.  This  bread,  this  water  is  His  word,  the 
Lord,  take  away  my  life  (because  Elijah’s  soul  be-  everlasting  word  of  God,  which  is  the  life  of  God 
longed  to  the  Lord  and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  and  strength  of  God  (Matt  iv.  4).  Eat  of  this 
to  Him,  he  ventured  to  say:  Take  my  soul,  which  bread,  drink  of  this  water,  when  you  are  in 
thon  gavest  me,  back  to  thyself,  and  give  it  rest  in  danger  of  going  astray  in  your  life-work,  not  only 
tbe  everlasting  tabernacles  of  peace. — Menken:  In  once  or  twice,  nay,  again  and  again  eat  and  drink, 
order  to  be  able  to  say  with  Paul :  I  desire  to  de-  — V er.  7.  We  all  have  a  long  journey  before 
part  and  to  be  with  Christ,  we  must  know  and  us,  and  do  not  know  how  long  a  time  we  will  be 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Paul  knew  and  loved  obliged  to  spend  on  tbe  way,  through  what  deserts 
Hun,  and  also  be  able  to  say  like  him  in  truth  :  He  is  still  to  lead  us,  during  how  many  dark  nights 
For  me  to  live  is  Christ  1  In  order  to  be  able  to  we  are  to  grope  about,  and  what  burdens  and 
pray  with  Elijah:  It  is  enough ;  now,  0  Lord,  take  hardships,  without '  and  within,  we  have  still  to 
away  my  life !  we  must,  at  least  on  a  small  scale,  bear.  Let  us  then  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Him 
have  worked  and  suffered  and  maintained  our-  who  is  much  more  to  us  than  an  angel  from  heaven, 
selves  well  amid  temptations,  and  labored  over  when  he  cries  to  us :  Awake,  thou  that  sleepost 
ourselves  with  the  grace  and  gift  of  God  as  Elijah  (Eph.  v.  14) !  Arise  and  eat.!  For  the  long  journey 
did),  (c)  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers  (the  he  provides  the  bread  of  life,  and  water  that  springs 
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up  unto  everlasting  life :  he  that  Cometh  unto  Him  ! 
will  never  hunger  or  thirst  (John  vi.  35) ; 
through  his  strength,  which  is  mighty  in  weakness, 
we  shall  reach  the  goal  and  arrive  there,  where  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is. — V er.  8.  Menken  :  The 
way  of  the  prophet  into  the  wilderness  seemed  to 
him  as  he  entered  upon  it  a  road  to  death  and  hell, 
but  it  proved  to  him  tlie  way  of  life  and  heaven,  a 
means  of  most  valuable  experiences.  The  world 
often  thinks  that  it  has  given  to  a  man  of  God  a 
enp  to  drink  which  will  prove  most  bitter  to  him ; 
it  plans  to  give  him  as  much  distress  as  possible. 
The  Lord  permits  it,  and  plans  how  to  make  it  a 

source  of  good  to  him,  and . permits  him 

to  enjoy  such  pleasures  and  refreshings,  to  have 
such  experiences,  to  attain  such  knowledge  and 
strength,  as  had  never  been  his  portion,  and  such 
as  he  never  would  hare  attained  to  in  any  other 
way.  .  .  .  We  too  would  gladly  enjoy  something 
•f  the  experience,  the  knowledge  and  comfort  of 
the  saints ;  but  without  the  sufferings  of  the  saints, 
without  their  want  and  their  sacrifices,  and  just 
because  we  will  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  world 
it  could  be  our  share,  with  all  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  world  beside,  it  never  will  be  our  lot.  Our 
weak  and  delicate  spirit  shrinks  from  venturing 
even  a  day's  journey  mto  the  wilderness ;  and 
yet  in  all  times  every  one  who  has  been  led  far 
mto  its  depths  have  been  thankful  for  all  their  life 
fcng. 

Vers.  8-18.  Bendeb:  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb. 
(«)  The  wonderful  consolation  which  he  enjoyed  on 
his  journey  thither;  ( b )  the  exalted  revelation 
irhich  he  there  received ;  (c)  the  new  duties  and 
encouragements  which  were  his  lot  even  there. — 
Vers.  9-13.  WntTH :  Elijah  at  Mount  Horeb.  (a) 
The  night-quarters  in  the  cave;  (5)  the  appearance 
of  the  Lord. — Vere.  9-1 1.  Keumxaoher:  The  ar¬ 
rival  at  Horeb.  (a)  The  night  spent  in  the  cave? 
(5)  the  speaking  Word;  (c)  the  divine  reproof;  (a) 
the  prophet's  complaint;  (e)  the  summons  (?)  before 
the  Lord. — V er.  9.  The  divine  inquiry :  What  doest 
thou  here?  (a)  To  Elijah  (purpose  and  intent  of 
the  question;  vide  explanations  under  ver.  9.  God 
desires  to  have  us  disclose  our  hearts  to  Him ;  He 
summons  us  to  do  so  in  conformity  with  His  love 
sind  friendship  for  us,  Lament  ii.  19;  Ps.  lxii  9 ; 
for  he  would  heal  those  who  are  of  a  broken  heart, 
Ps.  cxlvii.  3. — Menken  :  A  question  may  be  like  a 
cutting  and  wounding  knife  in  the  pain  it  gives  a 
human  heart ;  but  it  may  also  be  as  beneficent  as 
healing  balm.  He  who  is  indifferent  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks,  and  does  not  weigh  their  import,  is 
still  inconsiderate,  and  is  greatly  lacking  in  wisdom 
and  love.  Many  thousand  wicked  and  unnecessary 
questions  are  asked,  which  are  causeless  and  with¬ 
out  aim ;  questions  of  scorn,  of  derision,  of  anger, 
of  uncharitableness,  and  of  heart  and  time-destroy¬ 
ing  curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
questions  of  wisdom  and  love.  He  who  asks  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assist,  to  instruct,  is  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  and  in  addition  to  love,  he 
has  great  wisdom  if  he  understands  how  to  ask, 
se  as  to  attain  his  end  by  means  of  his  questions). 
(5)  Made  to  us  all  by  Jehovah.  (What  doest  thou 
here  in  this  world  and  at  this  time  ?  Art  thou  here 
only  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking,  to  pass 
thy  life  in  enjoyment  and  folly,  and  wear  away  the 
time  ?  How  many  live  without  considering  that  it 
is  appointed  for  men  once  to  die,  and  then  cometh 
the  judgment  Heb.  ix.  27.  Let  not  a  day  pass 


without  answering  the  question  which  God  puts 
to  thee:  What  doest  thou  here?  The  question 
may  also  imply:  What  doest  thou  here,  in  this 
place  in  which  thou  happenest  to  be,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  circumstances  into  which  thou  hast  trans¬ 
ferred  thyself?  What  is  it  that  has  led  thee  hither? 
Oanst  thou  here  talk  and  act  in  the  sight  of  Him 
of  whom  it  is  said:  there  is  not  a  word  hi  my 
tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether: 
whether  I  walk  or  lie,  thou  art  about  me  and  art 
acquainted  with  all  my  ways  ?  Pa  cxxxix.  3,  4. 
Wherever  thou  mayeat  go,  or  wherever  thou  tar- 
rieet,  let  this  question  of  God  come  into  thy  mind? 
What  doest  thou  here?  it  iB  a  question  of  divine 
love,  but  yet  a  question  of  divine  solemnity.) — Ver. 
10.  Elijah’s  zeal  for  the  Lord,  (a)  A  pure  and  sin¬ 
cere  zeal  (it  was  solely  for  the  Lord,  not  for  him¬ 
self,  fbr  hie  opinion,  honor,  glory. or  advantage, 
just  as  with  tike  Apostle  who  counted  all  things 
but  loss  that  he  might  win  Christ,  PhiL  iii.  8.  Hour 
often  folly,  dogmatism,  passion,  and  injustice  is 
mingled  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  and  for  His  kingdom. 
Would  that  all  who  would  be,  or  who  pretend  to 
be  zealous  for  the  cause  of  God,  could  stand  before 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  say  in  sincerity :  I  have 
been  zealous  fbr  the  Lord).  (6)  A  persevering  and 
regardless  zeal.  (Like  Paul,  he  shrunk  from  no 
distress  or  labor,  from  no  strife  or  affliction,  nor 
hunger  nor  nakedness,  neither  Bcoffing  nor  disgrace^ 
PhiL  iv.  12,  13 ;  2  Oor.  vi.  4-10.  He  had  no  re¬ 
spect  of  persons,did  not  ask  whether  he  was  a  king, 
serving  Baal,  of  a  beggar,  whether  he  was  lord*  or 
servant,  whether  his  opponents  were  few  or  many ; 
it  could  be  said  of  him:  The  zeal  of  thine  bouse 
hath  eaten  me  up.  Pa.  lxix.  10.  How  few  of  those 
have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  zeal,  who  follow  their 
calling  mechanically,  and  never  become  warm  in  its 
behgdf,  whose  zeal  is  like  a  smothered  fire,  and 
grows  less  and  inefficient,  and  cools,  both  when 
temptation  arises  and  when  they  are  In  prosperity.) 
— The  complaint  of  the  prophet  against  Israel  is  a 
threefold  one.  (a)  They  have  forsaken  thy  cove¬ 
nant,  although  it  is  their  only  source  of  safety  (this 
was  the  first  stage  of  their  apostasy.  They  lightly 
estimated  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  it  The  same  thing  appears  in 
Christianity  still.  The  covenant  which  was  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  covenant 
meal  are  forsaken  and  considered  of  no  value ;  how 
many  there  are  who  forsake  the  church  and  the 
communion  table,  and,  losing  the  knowledge  of  a 
covenant  with  God  through  Christ,  live  henceforth 
like  the  heathen  without  God  in  the  world).  (5) 
They  have  thrown  down  thine  altars.  (This  was  the 
second  stage  of  their  apostasy ;  desertion  from  grew 
into  enmity  to ;  the  places  of  prayer  were  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  have  among  them  longer 
anything  that  reminded  them  of  their  Lord  and 
God.  So  too,  now-a-days,  want  of  esteem  and  in¬ 
difference  rises  gradually  to  enmity.  They  who 
to-day  are  singing: 

Retmt  He  Krmtse  am  dor  Mrdm^ 

Alls  mllm  SchwerUr  merdm  I 

would,  if  they  had  the  power,  tear  down  the  altars 
and  overthrow  churches.  For  a  time  they  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  working  away  at  the  foundations  of 
the  church  of  God  by  means  of  false  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  or  by  means  of  scorn  and  insult.)  (c) 
They  have  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword. 
(This  was  the  lowest  Stage  of  their  apostasy ;  ho* 
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fflitypew  into  blind  ftiry;  not  contented  with 
throwing  down  the  altars,  they  persecuted  and  put 
to  death  those  who  warned  them  to  return.  So 
too  in  Christianity,  there  has  never  been  lacking  a 
persecution  of  those  who  have  preached  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  with  seal  and  earnestness.  Matt, 
x.  22;  John  xv.  18.  When  a  man  will  not  listen 
to  the  truth,  he  seeks  first  of  all  to  remove  its  wit¬ 
nesses,  either  by  power  or  by  cunning.  But  so  long 
as  a  single  witness  of  the  truth  survives,  it  will 
never  remain  unattested.) 

Ver.  11.  Kbummachbr:  Go  forth,  and  stand 
upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord!  This  call  is  is¬ 
sued  to  all  those  who,  like  Elq&h,  lodge  in  caves 
and  dens.  The  caves,  however,  are  of  various 
kinds.  Our  heart  is  a  cave,  a  dark  tomb.  .  .  The 
soul  attacked  and  tormented  by  doubts  is  in  a  cave. 
.  .  .  Bodily  distress  and  external  affliction  may  be 
sailed  a  cave.  ...  0  go  forth  and  go  upon  the 
mount  and  look  aloft  to  Him  who  hangs  upon  the 
tree.  ...  go  forth  1  Spread  the  wings  of  hope, 
soar,  and  place  thyself  upon  the  heights  of  the 
everlasting  promises  of  God,  which  are  Tea  and 
Amen,  and  from  thence  cast  a  look  of  confidence 
into  the  heart  of  Him  whose  counsel  is  truly  won¬ 
derful,  but  who  nevertheless  doeth  all  things  glori¬ 
ously. — Wibth  :  There  comes  sometimes  an  hour 
when  the  call  of  the  Lord  echoes  in  every  comer 
and  cavern  of  life :  Go  forth  and  stand  upon  the 
mount  before  the  Lord  1  Pray,  do  not  think  that 
you  will  be  allowed  to  do  what  you  please  undis¬ 
turbed  in  your  dens  of  sin.  You  must  one  day  come 
forth  and  stand  before  the  Lord,before  His  judgment- 
seat,  where  each  man  shall  receive  according  to  what 
he  hath  done  in  the  life  of  the  body,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil.  .  .  .  One  day  the  blessed  hour  will 
come  when  he  himself  will  lead  you  forth  forever 
out  from  your  chambers  of  sorrow,  and  up  to  his 
everlasting  hills  before  his  face. — Vers.  11-18.  The 
revelation  of  God  upon  Horeb.  (a)  By  meuns  of 
i  manifestation  of  nature,  which  displayed  his 
cl  uisti  sing  justice  toward  the  recreant  and  the  god¬ 
less,  but  also  bis  saving,  revivifying  graoe  as  his 
true  character.  All  nature  and  creation  are  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  1-7  ;  Job  xil  7-9) ;  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord  it  was  created,  and  through  it  he 
speaks  to  us.  It  is  the  great  language  of  God 
which  we  should  learn  to  interpret,  a  book  in  which 
we  should  read ;  its  only  end  is  not  to  support  us 
and  furnish  enjoyment  for  the  mind,  but  that  from 
it  and  in  it  we  may  learn  to  recognize  and  worship 
the  majesty  of  God  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  He  who  sees 
In  nature  nothing  more  than  a  lifeless  mass  is  as 
one  who  having  eyes  sees  not  (&)  By  the  voice 
which  announced  the  decision  of  God.  What  was 
still  dark  to  the  prophet  in  the  manifestation  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  divine  word  plainly  and  decisively  inter¬ 
prets  for  him.  The  book  of  nature  is  made  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  only  by  the  word  of  God  in  the 
book  of  Scripture.  For  this  reason  the  Scriptures 
place  the  revelations  side  by  side  (Ps.  xix.  1-7  and 
8—12 ;  Ps.  cxivii.  7-18,  19,  20).  Tne  heathen  were 
able  to  perceive  the  character  of  God  in  the  works 
of  creation,  but  they  nevertheless  fell  into  idolatry 
and  error  (Rom.  i.  21  9q.\  because  they  lacked  the 
word  of  God.  Israel  possessed  this  word,  therefore 
R  ranked  above  all  nations.  We  have  still  more 
than  Israel,  therefore  let  this  word,  which  has  been 
committed  to  us,  be  always  a  light  to  our  feet  aud 
a  lamp  to  our  path.  Where  it  is  wanting  there  is, 
to  spite  of  all  professed  wisdom  (Rom.  i.  22),  fool¬ 


ishness  and  darkness,  moral  and  spiritual  decay. — 
Ver.  11.  Behold,  the  Lord  passes  by!  To  Moses 
and  Rlyah,  the  representatives  of  the  old  covenant, 
the  Lord  passed  by  only  in  visible  perceptible 
veil  or  covering,  but  among. us  He  dwelt,  who  to 
love,  and  we  saw  his  glory  (John  i  14,  16,  17). 
For  in  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God,  Ao.  (1 
John  lv.  9;  Ool.  ii.  9).  What  sentence  of  condem¬ 
nation  will  be  declared  against  those  who  despise 
such  a  revelation  and  turn  away  from  it  (John  i  i 
36 ;  Heb.  x.  28,  29).  Just  as  God  made  known 
His  true,  real  character,  not  in  the  storm,  the  earth¬ 
quake,  or  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  so 
ought  our  life,  if  it  is  from  God,  to  manifest  itself, 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  19,  20),  by 
an  inner,  quiet,  gentle  disposition  of  love  (1  John 
iv.  16). — Minikn:  The  Lord  is  not  dreadful  and 
terrible  except  to  the  perverse  aud  malignant 
Where  he  cannot  penetrate  with  the  word  of  hif 
grace,  with  the  glance  of  hto  love,  with  the  gentle 
admonition  of  hto  spirit  of  peace,  there  he  speaks 
to  hearts  and  ears,  that  are  like  rocks,  in  the  de¬ 
stroying  whirlwind,  and  annihilates  that  which  rises 
up  against  him,  like  a  devouring  earthquake,  and 
makes  room  and  space  for  himself  and  for  that  which 
he  desires  to  create,  like  a  consuming  fire.  Bui 
those  who  surrender  themselves  to  bis  grace  and, 
love  experience  nothing  dreadful  and  terrible  from 
him,  for  he  is  to  them  a  delight,  like  a  rain  after  the 
drought  and  like  a  breeze  after  scorching  heat. 
Having  renounced  all  his  glory  and  majesty,  he 
came  with  gentle  and  friendly  aspect,  a  Saviour  and 
Helper;  but  when  now  he  shall  appear,  his  coming 
will  be  to  hto  foes  like  whirlwind,  earthquake,  and 
fire,  sweeping  them  away,  consuming  and  removing 
them.  But  to  his  own,  who  have  remained  pro¬ 
tected  and  unharmed  amid  all  this,  it  will  be  like  the' 
still,  small  whispering  of  the  breeze  after  the  storm 
has  gone  by. — Ver.  13.  Only  with  veiled  face,  u  e., 
with  renunciation  of  hto  own  wisdom  and  right¬ 
eousness,  is  man  able  to  glanoe  into  the  decrees  of 
the  grace  and  saving  love  of  God.  He  who  has 
once  experienced  the  working  of  this  grace  in  him¬ 
self;  in  his  Inner  man,  covers  hto  face  in  humility 
and  holy  awe,  and  stands  adoring  before  the  mystery 
of  eternal  love,  listening  for  the  words  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  its  mouth.— -Tehstigbn  :  I  adore  the 
power  of  love,  Ac.). 

Vers.  16-18.  The  answer  of  the  Lord  to  Elijah’s 
repeated  complaint ;  It  includes  (a)  a  direction :  Go, 
return,  Ac.,  which  is  the  answer  to :  Thus  far  have 
I  been  zealous  in  vain.  Carry  forward  the  work 
already  begun,  doubting  not  the  result,  let  thy 
hands  fall  not,  fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  So  the 
Lord  always  calls  to  all  workers  in  his  vineyard.' 
The  work  to  never  intended  nor  permitted  to  cease, 
although  it  was  sometimes  in  vain  and  remained 
without  fruit.  (6)  A  commission:  Anoint  Hazael, 
Ac.,  that  is  the  answer  to:  They  have  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars.  Through 
Hazael  will  I  chastise  rebellious  Israel,  through 
Jehu  destroy  the  house  of  Ahab,  through  Elisha 
preserve  the  order  of  the  prophets — Menken  :  Let 
us  here  observe  how  the  royal  government  of  the 
Lord  influences  so  deeply  and  so  powerfully,  and 
yet  so  quietly  and  noiselessly,  all  human  undertak¬ 
ings,  contrivances,  and  conditions,  all  worldly 
events,  and  bow  so  much  happens  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  happen  without  him,  as  if  by 
accident  (cf.  Dan.  il  31).  (c)  A  promise:  Yet  have 
I  left.  Ac.  This  to  the  answer  to:  I  only  am  left, 
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and  they  seek  my  life.  The  Lord  will  never  forsake 
his  people  and  wholly  reject  them  (Rom.  xi.  3-6). 
The  race  of  believers  wiil  never  perish ;  no  storm, 
no  earl  hquake,  no  fire  will  destroy  them.  However 
great  and  extended  .the  revolt  may  be,  there  will 
always  be  a  remnant  who  do  not  bow  their  knees 
before  Baal,  who  may  indeed  be  oppressed  and 
persecuted,  but  can  Dever  be  exterminated,  for 
they  rest  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty ;  they  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  which  preserves  the  world  from 
corruption  and  ruin. — Ver.  18.  The  election  of 
grace.  L  &,  the  chosen,  the  remnant  (Rom.  xi.  6,  7). 
(a)  Who  are  they  ?  They  are  those  who  have  not 
bowed,  Ac.,  who  refuse  to  float  with  the  current  of 
the  times,  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  vii.  13), 
those  who  allow  not  themselves  to  be  seduced  from 
the  narrow  way  to  life  by  no  cross  or  suffering,  and 
eudure  in  the  faith  unto  the  end.  Dost  thou  be* 
loug  to  these?  (6)  Who  knoweth  them?  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  Even 
Elijah  at  that  time  knew  them  not,  and  yet  there 
were  seven  thousand  of  them.  Their  cry  is  not 
heard  in  all  the  streets,  their  life  is  a  hidden  one. 
They  are  scattered  in  all  lands,  in  all  conditions, 
among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  they  do  not 
themselves  know  one  another,  but  the  Lord  know¬ 
eth  them.  How  often  we  consider  a  person  as  a 
lost  child  of  the  world,  who  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  is  a  child  of  God.  How  oflen 
we  think  that  a  nation,  a  city,  a  community  is  ut¬ 
terly  corrupt,  and  yet  even  there  too  the  lird  has 
a  hidden  seed,  and  elections  of  grace.  ( c )  Of  wbat 
are  they  assured  ?  They  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  Balvation  (1  Pet.  i.  5). 
The  Lamb  will  lead  them,  Ac.  (Rev.  vii.  17).  That 
faith  which  holds  fast  to  God  and  Jesus  overcomes 
and  is  crowned,  Ac.  (Rev.  it  10;  Col.  iii.  3,  4; 
Luke  xii.  32).  Therefore  let  us  look  up,  Ac.  (Heb. 
xii.  2) — M  bn  ken  :  We  must  not  look  upon  our¬ 
selves  as  the  only  ones,  but  remember  that  there 
are  thousands  besides  with  us,  going  one  way  to 
the  same  goal,  with  one  faith,  one  hope,  with  one 
love  inwardly  united  to  us  through  one  spirit,  and 
that  even  these  sufferings  which  meet  us  also  be¬ 
fall  these  our  brethren  in  the  world ;  we  must  make 
ourselves  one  in  spirit  with  them  all,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  them  be  encouraged  by  and  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  unite 
us  with  them  all.— Krummaoher  :  The  invisible 
church,  (a)  The  hidden  seed;  ( b )  the  disclosure 
of  it ;  (c)  the  promise  that  is  given  it. 

Vers.  19-21.  Krumm  acker  :  Elisha’s  call,  (a) 
Elijah  calls  Elisha;  (6)  Elisha  follows.  Compare 
the  Historical  and  Ethical,  8,  9. — Ver.  19.  Men- 
ken  :  Thus  we  find  it  throughout  sacred  history. 
The  greatest,  most  distinguished  men,  who  have 
become  God’s  most  important  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  his  counsel  and  immortal  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  were  always  humble,  modest 
men,  who  ....  were  not  moved  by  their  own 
souls  to  bring  themselves  forward  in  their  impure 
ride  as  lights  of  the  world,  as  reformers  of  the 
uman  race,  but  remained  in  their  place  and  call¬ 
ing,  looking  quietly  up  to  God  ....  But  the  im¬ 
pure,  arrogant,  egotistical  pride,  when  one  without 
looking  up  to  God,  without  loving  the  truth,  with¬ 
out  having  a  duty  and  a  call,  allows  himself  to  be 
impelled  by  his  own  soul  to  wish  to  enlighten  the 
woild,  while  he  himself  is  in  darkness,  to  reform 
Church  and  State  without  having  regulated  his 


own  house,  much  less  his  heart, — this  makes  tools 
of  the  devil,  incendiaries  who  call  themselves  en¬ 
lighteners . Every  withdrawal,  through  our 

own  choice  and  passion,  from  a  calling  and  station 
where  by  God’s  will  we  are  and  should  be,  wheth¬ 
er  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  station  or  vice  versd, 
is  dangerous,  and  sinful,  and  without  blessing,  and 
has  for  its  consequence  misery  and  tribulation, 
even  if  matters  go  on  well  now,  if  God  does  not 
completely  turn  away  his  mercy. — Krummaoher: 
Another  in  his  place  would  long  before  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  too  good  for  the 
plough,  he  was  born  for  a  higher  sphere  than  that 
of  a  simple  peasant;  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  with¬ 
hold  his  talents  from  mankind,  he  must  study,  and 
then  enter  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action  to 
help  enlighten  and  govern  the  world.  ....  Con¬ 
sider:  the  lights  have  the  fairest  and  clearest  lustre 
which  know  not  that  they  shine,  and  those  flowers 
of  God  scatter  the  sweetest  perfume  around  them, 
which,  well  contented  with  the  little  spot  the  Lord 
has  appointed  them,  bloom  hidden  in  silent  dales. 
It  does  not  follow  from  the  caUing  of  Elisha  away 
from  the  plough,  to  become  a  prophet,  that  every 
one  without  gifts  and  without  much  knowledge 
can  leave  the  plough  or  any  other  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tion  and  take  up  the  prophet’s  calling.  Men  often 
think  the  Lord  calls  them  to  another,  higher  posi¬ 
tion  while  it  is  ouly  their  vanity  and  the  over-es¬ 
timation  of  their  gifts  and  powers  which  impels 
them.  If  God  has  called  thee  to  anything,  he  will 
also  open  the  way  for  thee  and  furnish  the  means 
that  are  requisite  thereto. — Ver.  20.  Elisha’s  re¬ 
quest  and  Elijah’s  granting  of  it  (a)  The  request 
was  no  loitering  or  evasion,  it  came  from  a  heart 
on  which  the  command  of  God  had  been  imprint¬ 
ed:  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy, 
Ac.  (Ex.  xx.  12),  and  which  knew:  the  glory  of  a 
man  is  from  the  honor  of  his  father ;  and  a  mother 
in  dishonor  is  a  reproach  to  the  children  (Sir.  iii. 

1 1) ;  because  above  all  he  feared  God,  he  also  hon¬ 
ored  his  father  and  mother;  with  God’s  blessing 
on  his  new  calling,  he  wished  also  for  the  blessing 
of  his  parents  (CoL  iii.  20).  (6)  The  granting  was 
not  unconditional :  Go  and  return  again.  Kigali 
honors  and  respects  his  filial  love  and  gratitude. 
There  is  no  caUing  or  position,  however  great  and 
high  and  weighty  it  mav  be,  which  invalidates  the 
command:  Honor,  Ac.  (Matt  vii.  10,  sq.).  But  just 
as  little  are  we  permitted  to  hold  back  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  call  of  the  Lord.  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother,  Ac.  (Matt.  x.  37 ;  Deut  xxxiii.  9.) — 
Elisha’s  parting  from  his  family,  (a)  a  joyful  one 
(although  he  was  now  going  to  meet  so  many  de¬ 
privations,  so  many  toils,  so  great  a  conflict,  yet 
the  day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his  holy  calling 
was  a  day  of  joy  and  honor,  on  which  all  should 
rejoice  with  him,  therefore  he  prepared  a  feast) ; 
(6)  one  of  love  (he  invited  all  who  were  previously 
living  and  working  with  him  to  the  feast ;  he  would 
not  eat  and  rejoice  alone ;  no  one  was  too  insig¬ 
nificant  for  him,  no  one  too  low. — Calw.  Bib:  We 
see  from  this  how  exemplary  a  relation  subsisted 
between  him  and  his  servants). — Elisha  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  three  followers  of  Christ,  Luke 
ix.  67-62.  (a)  Although  the  son  of  rich  parents 
and  heir  to  a  great  possession,  yet  he  forsakes 
and  renounces'  all,  for  he  considers  it  a  greater 
gain  to  follow  and  serve  the  (poor)  prophet  (6) 
He  takes  leave  indeed  of  his  parents,  but  he  does 
not  put  off  the  succession  to  a  later  time,  until 
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after  their  death;  he  does  not- disavow  filial  affec¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  keep  him  from  entering  upon 
his  succession  immediately,  (e)  He  looks  not 
backward  after  his  call,  but  forward,  and  has  no 
longing  after  that  which  he  gives  up ;  he  follows 
on  and  serves  with  undivided  heart  in  complete 
and  joyful  consecration.  How  deeply  this  Elisha 
shames  many  amongst  us,  to  whom  however  not 
an  Elijah,  not  a  prophet,  but  the  Lord  of  glory, 
calls :  Follow  me  1 — Menken  :  Many  a  one  hears 
the  words  of  good  tidings  with  joy  ....  and  be¬ 
holds  the  treasure  therein  presented;  there  are 
moments  and  hours  when  he  vividly  feels  that  it 
profits  a  man  nothing  if  he  gains  the  whole  world 


and  loses  himself,  but  that  in  Jesus  Christ  is  life 
and  full  sufficiency.  .  .  .  Then,  instead  of  making 
a  good,  prompt,  firm  resolve  to  surrender  himself 
on  the  spot  without  consideration,  and  without  con¬ 
dition,  to  the  gracious  offer  of  the  Lord,  he  goes 
on  again  amid  cares  and  affections  of  this  world, 
turns  his  gaze  again  away  from  the  invisible  and 
eternal ;  the  willing  heart  becomes  again  unwilling 
and  seeks  only  a  pretext  how  it  can  justify  this  or 
that  obstacle,  or  retain  and  accept  with  honor  this 
or  that  thing  which  cannot  go  through  the  narrow 
gate  of  the  heavenly  kingdom :  and  so  he  never 
attains  to  complete  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  (<f. 
John  xii.  26). 


SECOND  SECTION. 
THE  DEEDS  OF  AHAB. 
1  Kings  xl,  xxl,  xxil 


A. — The  Victories  of  Ahah  over  the  Syrians. 

Chap.  XX.1  1-43. 

1  And  Ben-badad  *  the  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his  host  together :  and  there 
were  thirty  and  two  kings  with  him,  and  horses,  and  chariots :  and  he  went  up 

2  and  besieged  Samaria,  and  warred  against  it.  And  he  sent  messengers  to  Ahab 

3  king  of  Israel  into  the  city,*  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Ben-hadad,  Thy 
silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine ;  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest,4 

4  are  mine.  And  the  king  of  Israel  answered  and  said,  My  lord,  O  king,  accord- 

5  ing  to  thy  saying,  I  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have.  And  the  messengers  came 
again,  and  said,  Thus  speaketh  Ben-hadad,  saying,  Although 4 1  have  sent  unto 
thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and 

6  thy  children;  yet  I  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee  to-morrow  about  this 
time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house,  and  the  houses  of  thy  servants ;  and  it 
shall  be,  that  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes,9  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand, 

1  and  take  it  away.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  all  the  elders  of  the  land,  and 
said,  Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  this  man  seeketh  mischief:  for  he  sent  unto 
me  for  my  wives,  and  for  my  children/  and  for  my  silver,  and  for  my  gold ;  and 

8  I  denied  him  not.  And  all  the  elders  and  all  the  people  said  unto  him,  Hearken 

9  not  unto  him ,  nor9  consent.  Wherefore  he  said  unto  the  messengers  of  Ben- 
hadad,  Tell  my 9  lord  the  king,  All  that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at  the 
first,  I  will  do :  but  this  thing  I  may  not  do.  And  the  messengers  departed,  and 

10  brought  him  word  again.  And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him,  and  said,  The  gods  19 
do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  11 

11  for  all  thepeople  that  follow  me.  And  the  king  of  Israel  answered  and  said, 
Tell  him ,  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  put- 

12  teth  it  offi  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ben-hadad  heard  this  message  as  he  was 
drinking,  he  and  the  kings  in  the  pavilions,  that  he  said  unto  his  servants,  Set 
yourselves  in  array .  And  they  set  themselves  in  array  against  the  city. 

13  And  behold,  there  came  a  prophet  unto  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude  ?  behold,  I 

14  will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand  this  day ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 

[Jehovah].  And  Ahab  said,  By  whom  ?  And  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [ Je* 
lovah],  Even  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces.  Then  he  said, 
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15  Who  shall  order  [begin  M]  the  battle  ?  And  he  answered,  Thou.  Then  he  num¬ 
bered  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and  they  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two :  and  after  them  he  numbered  all  the  people,  even  all  the 

16  children  of  Israel,  being  seven  thousand.  And  they  went  out  at  noon.  But  Ben- 
hadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty 

17  and  two  kings  that  helped  him.  And  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  thepro- 

18  vinces  went  out  first :  and  Ben-hadad  sent  out,  and  they  told  nim,  saying.  There 
are  men  come  out  of  Samaria.  And  he  said,  Whether  they  be  come  out  for  peace, 

19  take  them  alive ;  or  whether  they  be  come  out  for  war,  take  them  alive.  14  So 
these  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces  came  out  of  the  city,  and  the 

20  army  which  followed  them.  And  they  slew  every  one  his  man  19 :  and  the  Syri- 

21  ans  fled  ;  and  Israel  pursued  them :  and  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  on 
an  horse  with  the  horsemen.  And  the  king  of  Israel  went  out,  and  smote  the 
horses  and  chariots,  and  slew  the  Syrians  with  a  great  slaughter. 

22  And  the  prophet  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,- and  said  unto  him,  Go,  strength¬ 
en  thyself,  and  mark,  and  see  what  thou  doeet:  for  at  the  return  of  the  year 

23  the  king  of  Syria  will  come  up  against  thee.  And  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria 
said  unto  him,  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills ;  therefore  they1*  were  stronger 
than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be 

24  stronger  than  they.  And  do  this  thing,  Take  the  kings  away,  every  man  out  of 

25  his  place,  and  put  captains  in  their  rooms :  and  number  thee  an  army,  like  the 
army  that  thou  hast  lost,  horse  for  horse,  and  chariot  for  chariot :  and  we  will 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they.  And 

26  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did  so.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  return  of 
the  year,  that  Ben-hadad  numbered  the  Syrians,  and  went  up  to  Aphek,  to  fight 

27  against  Israel  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  numbered,  and  were  all  present 
[were  provided  for1T],  and  went  against  them :  and  the  children  of  Israel  pitched 
before  them  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids ;  but  the  Syrians  filled  the  country. 

28  And  there  came  a  man  of  God,  and  spake  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Because  the  Syrians  have  said,  The  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  is  God  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  valleys,  therefore  will  I  deliver 

29  all  this  great  multitude  into  thine  hand,  and  ye1*  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
[Jehovah].  And  they  pitched  one  over  against  the  other  seven  days.  And  so 
it  was,  that  in  the  seventh  day  the  battle  was  joined :  and  the  children  of  Israel 

80  slew  of  the  Syrians  an  hundred  thousand  footmen  in  one  day.  But  the.  rest 
fled  to  Aphek,  into  the  city ;  and  there  a  [the19]  wall  fell  upon  twenty  and  seven 
thousand  of  the  men  that  were  left.  And  Ben-hadad  fled,  and  came  into  the  city, 
into  an  inner  chamber. 

31  And  his  servants  said  unto  him,*0  Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings  :  let  us,  I  pray  thee,  put  sackcloth  on 
our  loins,  and  ropes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel :  perad- 

82  venture  he  will  save  thy  life.  So  they  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put 
ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thy  servant  Ben- 
•  hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live.  And  he  said,  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  he  is  my 

38  brother.  Now  the  men  did  diligently  observe  whether  any  thing  would  come 
from  him  [and  the  men  interpreted  this  favorably*1],  and  did  hastily  catch  it:** 
and  they  said,  Thy  brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  he  said,  Go  ye,  bring  him.  Then 
Ben-hadad  came  forth  to  him ;  and  he  caused  him  to  come  up  into  the  chariot. 

34  And  Benrhadad  said  unto  him,  The  cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy  father, 
I  will  restore ;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  father 
made  in  Samaria.  Then  said  Ahdb**  I  will  send  thee  away  with  this  covenant* 
So  he  made  a  covenant  with  him,  and  sent  him  away. 

35  And  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  his  neighbor  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man  refused  to 

36  smite  him.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  Because  thou  hast  not  obeyed  the  voiee  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed  from  me,  a  lion  shall 

37  slay  t  hee.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  departed  from  him,  a  lion  found  him,  and  slew 
him.  Then  he  found  another  man,  and  said,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man 
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88  smote  him,  so  that  in  smiting  he  wounded  him.  So  the  prophet  departed,  and 
waited  for  the  king  by  the  way,  and  disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face 

89  [with  a  band  over  his  eyes*4].  And  as  the  king  passed  by,  he  cried  unto  the 
king :  and  he  said.  Thy  servant  went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  and  behold, 
a  man  turned  aside,  and  brought  a  man  unto  me,  and  said,  Keep  this  man :  if  by 
any  means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy  life  be  for  his  life,  or  else  thou  shalt  pay 

40  a  talent  of  silver.  And  as  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  he  was  gone. 

41  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  judgment  be;  thyself  hast 
decided  it.  And  he  hasted,  and  took  the  ashes  away  from  his  face  [band  away 

42  from  his  eyes]  ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he  too*  of  the  prophets. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Because  thou  hast  let  go 
out  of  thy  hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destruction,  therefore  thv  life 

48  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people.  And  the  king  of  Israel  . 
went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased,  and  came  to  Samaria. 


«XTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


*  [The  Vat.  8ept  transpose*  chapters  xx.  aid  xxL,  this  making  the  affair  of  Naboth  precede  the  deliverance  tad  Tie* 
fortes  of  Ahab,  bat  making  the  narrative  of  the  wart  of  Israel  under  Ahab  with  the  Syrians  continuous. 

*  Ver.  1.— [Many  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Sept,  have  this  name  uniformly  with  the  final  letter  r  Instead  of  d. 

*  Ver.  2. — [Ver.  8  begins  at  thla  point  in  the  arrangement  of  oar  Hob.  Bibles,  of  Lather,  and  of  our  author;  the  Sept, 
divides  as  In  the  A.  V. 

4  Ver.  8.— [The  Vat.  8ept  omits  this  qualification  of  Ben-hadadHi  demand, 
s  yer.  5. — [On  this  form  of  oath,  Dg  T?  <if-  xvii.  1. 


4  Vor.  6. — The  SepL.  Vulg.,  and  Syr,  by  taking  the  pronoun  in  the  plural,  make  this  refer  to  the  offioers  of  Ben-hadad 
-whatsoever  they  should  Haney. 

»  Ver.  7.— [The  Sept,  more  partlonlaiiy,  “my  sons  and  my  daughters.” 

*  Ver.  8.— [The  negative  Is  here  printed  which  form  ooeurt  put  twloe  elsewhere,  but  many  MSS.  give  the  more 

usual  form  . 

•  Ver.  9.— [The  Sept  changes  the  pronoun,  and  reads,  “tell  your  lord.”  The  other  W.  all  follow  the  Heb.,  but  below 
the  Alex.  Sept,  omits  the  words  “at  the  first” 

»•  Ver.  10.-[D'r6«  Is  here,  ss  in  xlx.  3,  oonnected  with  verbs  In  ths  plural,  and  Is  rightly  translated  as  rsforrlug  to 
the  false  gods  of  B so-haded.  The  Vat  Sept,  however,  has  4  Scdr  In  the  singular,  and  ths  Chald.  KTlbm=the  terrors. 

*»  Vsr.  10.— [On  the  msanlng  sf  ses  ths  Bxsg.  Com. 

14  Ver.  11— [TOrtapn  1DK^P=who  shall  Join  ths  battle,  L  *,  begin  the  fight  f 
u  Vsr.  lfi.— [The  Alex.  Sant  alters  this  number  to  889,  an  evident  error. 

14  Ver.  19. — The  Sept.,  by  introducing  ths  negative  pi  and  ehanglng  ths  form  of  ths  verb  to  Ijdhinww  makes  ver. 
19  apart  of  Ben-hndad's  order:  "  Let  not  the  princes ....  go  out”  foa 

>*  Ver.  90.— [The  Sept  very  unnecessarily  reduplicates :  teal  ttcvripmctv  fxaorof  rbr  wap*  svtoO. 

44  Ver.  28.— [The  Sept,  by  putting  the  verb  in  the  singular,  refers  ths  superiority  more  immediately  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  $  tit 

1T  Vsr.  97.— [The  translation  of  the  A  V.  Is  certainly  wrong,  resting  upon  a  Also  derivation  of  ^3^3  from  vp. 

The  word  is  Poir.  :  from  ^3 ,  and  meant  “  wars  supplied  with  provisions.”  Vulg.  aoeeptie  cibarha.  Our  authte 
renders  [mit  LebentmUteH »]  vreorgt ;  Kell,  too  frilly,  *  were  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provision*”  Ths  Vat  Sept 
neglects  the  word  altogether,  but  the  Alex,  renders  ouHicrfOiMrav. 

14  Ver.  2a— [The  Sept  j^uts  this  In  the  si ngn  M  thon  shall  know.1* 

14  Ver.  *0.— [noinn  —  HAS  walls*  of  the  eity.  “The  fleeing  Syrians  probably,  In  order  to  make  a  stand  In  Aphek 

•gainst  the  pursuing  Israelites,  had  partly  climbed  and  occupied  the  city  walla,  and  partly  sought  behind  them  a  shelter 
for  their  protection?1  Kell.  Many  MSS.  read  without  the^  j  and  Ksnnicott,  adopting  this  reading,  would  understand  the 
word  of  the  Simoom,  or  pestilential  wind,  by  which  so  many  of  the  Syrians  were  destroyed.  There  seems  little  support 
for  this. 

44  Vsr.  81.— [Ths  Vat  Sept  makes  this  ths  address  of  Ben-hsdad  to  his  servant*  At  ths  does  of  tho  verse  both 
recensions  have  the  plural  pronoun  of  the  first  person— save  our  live* 


41  Vsr.  88. — fcjgjnj?  D'COKHI  .  The  verb  seems  to  bo  always  used  of  augury,  foreboding,  presentiment,  foe. 

(tf.  Gen.  xllr.  5, 15;  Lev.  xlx.  26 ;  9  Kings  xvll.  17,  focA  and  Is  always  translated  in  this  general  sense  in  the  A.  V.  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  passage  and  in  Gen.  xxx.  97,  where  it  should  be.  All  the  versions  here  oonour  in  this  sense,  s.  g.  the  Vulg. 
Quod  aeeeperunt  viri  pro  omine.  Our  author  translates  as  in  the  brackets—  Und  die  Manner  deuteten  ee  gilneHg.  So 
also  Kell :  M  These  took  the  words  of  Ahab  as  a  good  omen.1* 

**  Ver.  88. — [tftaon  .  Tho4®  words  are  of  much  mors  difficult  Interpretation,  especially  because  of  ths  £*«£ 

Ary.  word  t^>n  •  4  discussion  of  Its  meaning  see  ths  Exeg.  Com. 


**  Ver.  84. — [All  the  W.  conour  In  making  this  clause  a  continuation  of  the  words  of  Ben-hadad.  Kell  agrees 
with  our  author  and  with  the  AV.  In  ehanglng  the  speaker  to  Ahab. 

44  Vor.  88. — is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ss  In  the  Vulg.  end  some  of  the  other  W.  ss  if  It  bed  been  pointed 

*lip§f .  The  Chald.  and  Sept.  (rcAofu&v)  have  undoubtedly  hit  ths  true  sense,  which  In  the  Chald.  is  expressed  by  tho 

very  similar  word  fyiBJjJQ  -  71111  14  48'oeable  to  tho  following  words  ^  *1*0  to  tho  readiness  with 

whisk  it  was  removed,  vsr.  4L— F.  G.] 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-9.  And  Ben-hadad.  Ac.  The  entire 
account  of  chap.  xx.  was  derived,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  from  a  different  source  than 
chaps.  xviL,  xviil,  and  xix.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason  for  our  author’s  having  introduced  it  here 
than  this,  that  the  victory  of  Ahab  over  the  Syrians 
occurred  previous  in  time  to  the  execution  of  Na¬ 
both  (chap,  xxi.),  which  gave  occasion  for  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  Elijah. — Concerning  Ben-hadad,  see 
chap.  xv.  18.  The  thirty -two  kings  were  not  rulers 
over  entire  territories,  but  were  lords  of  single 
cities  and  their  districts  (c/.  Jos.  xit  7),  vassals 
(Grotius :  reguU  in  clientela  ipsius ),  who  paid  tribute 
to  Ben-hadad,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  were  obliged 
to  furnish  auxiliaries.  The  cause  and  aim  of  the 
expedition  was,  according  to  ver.  3,  to  plunder 
Ahab,  and  make  him  a  vassal.  D'RltdH  can  hardly 

refer,  as  Thenius  and  Keil  would  have  it,  to  wives 
and  sons,  but  only  to  the  latter ;  by  them  are  meant 
not  Ahab’s  own  sons^  but  the  best,  that  is,  the  most 
eminent  young  men  of  the  city  or  the  country, 
whom  Ben-hadad  demanded  as  hostages.  The  im¬ 
port  of  his  message  was,  “  surrender  to  me  all 
these,  and  I  will  withdraw.”  When  Ahab,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  consented  so  submissively  aud  timo¬ 
rously,  Ben-hadad  grew  only  the  more  audacious 
and  insolent  in  his  demands ;  he  was  sorry  for  hav¬ 
ing  demanded  so  little,  and  he  now  threatens  to 
give  over  the  king’s  palace  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  king’s  servants  to  be  plundered  (the  pillaging 
of  the  entire  city  can  hardly  be  meant,  as  Keil  and 
Kimchi  think). — Whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine 
eyeay  i.  not  merely  silver  and  gold,  but  every¬ 
thing  costly  and  valuable.  According  to  Maurer, 
Gesenius,  Keil,  and  others,  *3 ,  of  ver.  6,  serves, 

like  bri,  only  to  introduce  the  oraiio  directa ;  and 
*3  before  DX ,  ver.  6,  is  a  repetition  for  the  sake 

of  emphasis  merely;  Dfejty  however,  meaning  in 
that  place  11  when ;  ”  better  Thenius :  44  *3 ,  ver.  5, 
serves  to  strengthen  the  assertion ;  DX  '3 ,  ver.  6,  to 

strengthen  it  still  more,  so  that  the  latter  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sense,  to  be  rendered:  but  since  Ben-ha¬ 
dad  increases  his  demand.”  The  elders  of  the  land 
(*er.  7),  in  distinction  from  the  elders  of  the  city 
(chap.  xxL  8),  being  the  highest  officials,  perhaps, 
had  their  court  at  their  residences,  or,  upon  the 
approach  of  Ben-hadad,  had  betaken  themselves 
thither  with  their  treasures.  Ahab  calls  them 
together  to  say  to  them :  Ben-hadad  is  not  satisfied 
with  my  treasures,  he  wants  yours  also.  n^H  does 

not  here  mean  “  mischief”  (Luther:  how  malevo¬ 
lent  his  purpose  is),  but  44  disaster,”  41  destruction :  ” 
he  intends  to  ruin  us  completely. 

Vers.  10-12.  And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him, 
Ac.,  ver.  10.  He  seeks,  by  boasting  in  the  genuine 
oriental  style,  to  overawe  Ahab  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvil  13) ; 
the  import  of  his  words  is,  My  army  is  so  large  that 
in  the  impending  desolation  of  Samaria,  every  one 
of  my  people  desired  to  take  away  with  him  only  a 
handful  of  rubbish,  many  would  have  to  go  back 
empty-handed.  The  explanation  of  the  Rabbins  and 
the  Ohaldean :  Si  suffecerit  ptdvis  Somron,  ut  feratur 
SpLeis  plantarum  pedum  popuU  qui  mecum  est,  is  incor¬ 
rect,  since  in  Isai.  xL  12 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  19,  the 


only  other  places  where  the  word  occurs,  means 
not  vola  pedis,  but  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Just  as 
incorrect  is  the  interpretation  of  Josephus :  “  He 
could,  with  his  army,  cast  up  a  dike  higher  than 
his  walls  were,  if  every  one  of  his  people  contrib¬ 
uted  only  a  handful  of  earth.”  Ahab’s  somewhat 
defiant  response,  expressed  in  words  of  a  proverb, 
ver.  11,  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  the  elders,  who 
were  much  more  determined  and  courageous,  and 
were  willing  to  await  the  utmost.  The  import  of 
the  proverb  is  the  Latin :  ne  triumphum  canas  ante 
victoriam;  the  German :  Verkaufe  das  FeU  des  Barca 
nicht,  hevor  du  ihn  hast  Let  not  him  who  is  arm¬ 
ing  for  the  fight,  boast  as  though  he  had  already 
laid  aside  his  weapons,  *.  e.,  had  gained  the  victory. 
The  nl3D,  ver.  12,  in  which  the  drinking-bout 

occurred,  were  not  tents  of  sailcloth,  but  huts 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  like  those  put  up 
to-day  for  the  Turkish  pashas  and  Agas  on 
their  expeditions  (Keil,  Rosenmttller  A.  t*.  N. 
Morgenland  III.  a.  198).  The  translation  of 

44  bring  up  I  (the  siege  instruments)  as  a  command 
to  prepare  for  immediately  storming  the  place  ”  (so 
Thenius,  following  the  Sept,  ohcodofit/oare  xdpaxa), 
does  not  accord  with  the  use  of  the  word  elsewhere: 
in  1  Sam.  xL  11;  Job.  i.  17,  the  word  seems  to  refer 
simply  to  setting  the  army  in  array. 

Yer.  13.  There  came  a  prophet  unto  Ahab. 
The  conjecture  of  the  Rabbins  that  this  prophet  may 
have  been  Micaiah  (chap.  xxii.  8)  has  no  historical 
basis.  The  entrance  of  a  prophet  here  and  in  vers. 
28,  35  Thenius  thinks  inconsistent  with  the  state¬ 
ments,  chap.  xviiL  4,  22 ;  xix.  10, 14.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  nowhere  made  that  in  the  persecution  of 
the  prophets  all  had  been  put  to  death;  Ohadiah, 
in  fact,  had  concealed  a  hundred  of  them  who  did 
not  perish,  and  Elijah  mentioned  himself  as  the  only 
remaining  one,  because  at  that  time  he  was  the 
only  one  who  openly  appeared  as  a  prophet  The 
persecution  appears  to  have  taken  place  principally 
at  the  time  of  the  (amine,  and  to  have  ceased  after 
the  flight  of  Elijah.  On  the  approach  of  Ben-hadad 
there  were  other  thiugs  to  be  thought  of  beside 
the  extermination  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the  time 
of  their  distress  a  prophet  who  foretold  victory  was 
even  welcome.  From  what  quarter  this  prophet 
came  to  Samaria,  whether  he  lived  there,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  been  sent  there  from  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  must  remain  undecided.  In  no 
case,  however,  could  the  compiler  of  our  books' 
have  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  have  inserted 
in  chap.  20  anything  which  stands  in  contradiction 
to  the  immediately  preceding  chapters.  Where 
Elijah  sojourned  at  the  time  of  the  war  we  do  not 
learn.  That  it  was  not  he  but  some  other  prophet 
who  announced  the  promise  of  victory  to  Ahab 
cannot  be  wondered  at  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Elijah  was  the  least  suited  of  all  for  such 
a  message. 

Vers.  14-16.  By  the  servants  of  the  princes, 
ver.  14.  Gerlach :  44  The  administrators  appointed 
over  separate  districts  of  the  country  appear  at  that 
time  to  have  assembled  with  the  army  in  Samaria, 
and  each  one  among  them  had  a  sort  of  body-guard, 
or  such  servants  about  him  as  generally  executed 
his  orders  ”  (2  Sam.  xviiL  15).  The  are  there¬ 
fore  not 44  pages  unaccustomed  to  fight  ”  (Thenius), 
or  ‘‘young  lads  of  very  tender  age  ”  (Ewald) ;  much 
rather  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  were  a  very 
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select  body  of  strong  young  men.  Ahab  would  not 
have  consented  to  appoint  weak,  inexperienced  boys 
for  the  advance  guard,  without  at  least  having  ex¬ 
pressed  some  scruples.  The  extraordinary  divine  aid 
consisted  not  in  this,  that  the  victory  should  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  boys,  but  by  such  a  small  number  (for  that  very 
reason  the  number  is  so  explicitly  specified).  Ahab’s 
question,  Who  shall  open  the  battle  ?  represents  him 
as  by  no  means  a  “  courageous  and  resolute  man  ” 
(Thenius),  for  such  a  man,  in  a  struggle  where  it 
was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  would  not  first  ask 
a  prophet  who  was  to  make  the  attack.  The  thou 
in  the  reply,  moreover,  does  not  mean  that  Ahab 
was  to  lead  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  but 
that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  by  Israel.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  21,  Ahab  did  not  march  out  until  the 
Syrians  had  betaken  themselves  to  flight.  The  very 
small  army  of  only  seven  thousand  is  a  token  of  a 
not  very  glorious  condition  of  the  might  of  the 
kingdom  under  Ahab.  The  position  of  Jarchi  Is 
that  of  a  true  Rabbi,  viz.,  that  the  seveu  thousand 
were  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
(chap.  xix.  18) ;  the  number,  without  doubt,  is  here 
an  historical  one.  At  noon  they  marched  out,  that 
is,  at  the  time  when  Ben-hadad,  haughty  and  confi¬ 
dent,  had  given  himself  up  with  his  vassals  to  the 
table,  news  of  wliich  had  probably  been  received 
In  the  city. 

Vers.  17-21.  And  Ben-hadad  sent  out,  Ac., 
ver.  17.  When  he  was  made  aware  that  something 
'was  going  on,  and  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  out  brought  him  news  that  a  troop  was  draw¬ 
ing  near,  in  his  haughtiness  he  gave  the  command 
ito  take  them  all  prisoners,  even  in  case  they  had 
come  to  treat  or  capitulate.  Starke,  indeed,  fills  out 
the  idea  of  alive  with  “  that  they  may  be  cut  down 
before  mine  eyes,”  which  thought,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  tho  word.  According  to 
ver.  20  they  fought  man  to  man,  each  one  coping 
with  the  enemy  immediately  opposed  to  him;  the 
addition  of  tho  Sept. :  k aX  idevrepooev  exacrro^  rbv 
avrov  is  gloss,  and  does  not  justify  an  alteration 

of  the  text.  070*^  does  not  mean  equis 

mutatis  alternis  (Schulz),  nor  according  to  the  Sept. 
tip  trnruv  hrniuv ,  but  upon  a  horse  (according  to 
Thenius :  on  a  hastily  seized  chariot-horse)  with  his 
rider ,  ».  e.,  in  company  with  the  horsemen.  Not 
till  now  did  the  king  march  out  of  the  city  with  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison.  In  place  of  ip  the 

Sept,  has  real  iXafic ,  therefore  Thenius  would  read 
nfp  t  which  is  unnecessary,  as  the  idea  of  w  taking 

posession  of”  is  contained  in  the  word  u  slew,” 
according  to  Vatablus :  he  smote  those  who  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  upon  horses  and  chariots. 
In  any  case  the  idea  of  butchering  of  the  horses 
and  the  demolishing  of  the  chariots  is  not  intended. 

Vers.  22-25.  And  the  prophet  came,  Ac. 
ver.  22.  The  same  prophet  as  that  mentioned  in 
ver.  1 3,  as  we  see  by  the  article.  The  translation 
of  p?nhn  u  he  of  good  cheer  1  ”  or  “  be  brave  1  ”  is 

not  suitable,  inasmuch  as  Ahab  had  just  now 
gained  the  victory;  therefore:  fortify  yourself, 
make  yourself  strong — namely,  by  collecting 
your  forces  of  war.  At  the  return  of  the  year , 
i  e.,  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  “  when, 
after  the  dose  of  the  winter  rains,  campaigns  were 
customarily  commenced,  2  Sam.  xl  1  ”  (Keil). 
Vera.  23-25  do  not  belong  to  the  speech  of  the 


prophet,  who  only  announced  the  coming  war ;  the 
man  of  God  (ver.  28)  is  the  first  to  tell  the  king 
what  was  to  happen  in  that  conflict ;  vers.  23-25 
are  thus  an  insertion  of  the  narrator's.  The  sense 
of  ver.  23  is  this:  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Samaria  we  were  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  because 
we  were  there  obliged  to  contend  against  their 
gods  who  are  gods  of  the  mountains ;  in  the  plains, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  those  gods  do  not  reside, 
we  will  most  certainly  be  victorious.  The  dii 
montium,  who  are  enthroned  on  mountains  and 
direct  and  watch  over  everything  that  takes  place 
within  their  region,  and  accordingly  prosper  and 
defend  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  places  in  heathen  antiquities 
(Deyling,  Observatt.  III.  12;  Winer,  Peal- Wort.  - 
Buck  I.  p.  154).  The  advice  to  remove  the  kings 
was  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  they  as  vas¬ 
sals  marched  with  him  only  through  compulsion, 
and  therefore  were  not  in  earnest,  or  not  entirely 
to  be  depended  upon  in  a  fight,  while  the  leaders 
appointed  by  Ben-hadad  himself  would  be  bopud 
to  obey  him  absolutely,  and  thus  there  would  be 
greater  harmony  in  inaugurating  the  war  {cf.  chap, 
xxii.  31).  The  removal  of  the  princes  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  loss  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished 
by  them,  therefore  Benhadad  was  obliged  to  form 
an  army  from  his  own  people  that  would  equal  the 
former  one,  including  the  auxiliary  troops. 

Vers.  25-30.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
return  of  the  year,  Ac.,  ver.  26.  Ben-hadad’s 
wish  being  to  fight  in  the  plain,  this  Aphek  spoken 
of  can  be  neither  that  one  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiii.  4;  xix.  30),  nor 
the  highly  elevated  one  of  the  east  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee ;  it  is  rather  Aphek  in  the  plaiu  of  Jezreel, 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  “the  largest  plain  of 
Palestine,  where  from  the  times  of  Joshua  to  Napo¬ 
leon  so  many  great  battles  have  been  fought” 
(Keil).  cf.  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  xxviii.  4 ;  Robinson's 
Palestine  HI.  p.  477. — tpfcyn  ver.  27  means  properly 

something  separated  (from  in  its  original  mean¬ 
ing  — to  separate),  literally,  then,  like  two  flocks 
of  kidfe,  i.  “  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  herd  ”  (Keil).  These  flocks 
pasture  mostly  on  the  cliffs,  and  are  smaller  than 
the  flocks  of  sheep.  “  The  figure  was  used,  with¬ 
out  question,  to  present  in  a  vivid  manner  the  in¬ 
significance  of  the  Israelitish  army,  separated  into 
two  bands,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Syrians 
which  covered  the  entire  plain”  (Thenius).  The 
seventh  day  (ver.  29)  was  probably  chosen  for  the 
attack  as  being  a  day  of  good  omen  (Josh,  vt  15). 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  number  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ;  to  slaughter  so  many  men  in  one  day  seems 
scarcely  possible.  Either  here  has,  like  our 
word  “  beat,”  the  meaning  of  “  defeat,”  so  that  by 
100,000  the  size  of  the  entire  army  is  designated, 
or  the  number  is  a  mistake,  to  be  classed  witty 
those  mistakes  in  numbers  which  arise  from  con¬ 
founding  figures  of  similar  appearance.  The  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  wall  (ver.  30),  according  to  the  old  inter¬ 
preters,  resulted  from  a  miracle ;  according  to 
others,  from  an  earthquake ;  according  to  Gerlach 
and  Keil,  through  a  special  interposition  of  God. 
Thenius  supposes  a  plan  for  undermining  carried 
on  by  night  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites ;  they  then 
enticed  a  part  of  the  besieged  away  to  the  place, 
and  at  the  capture  which  occurred  thereupon  the 
rest  were  put  to  death.  Ew&ld  says:  the  rubbish 
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*f  the  quickly  devastated  city  buried  the  remain¬ 
ing  27,000.  The  Sept,  translates  Tina  Tin  » 

v  »  ;  v  v 

rbv  olcov  rov  KoiTuvoc  rb  rapelov  •  the  Vulgate; 
4n  cubiculum,  quod  erat  infra  cubiculum ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  necessary  to  refer  it  to  a  bed-chamber. 
Josephus  has  etc  vnoydiav  obcov  kKpv^rj.  Thenius 
interprets  arbitrarily :  Ben-hadad  fled  into  the  for¬ 
tress  of  the  city,  and  there  from  one  chamber  into 
soother  (cf  chap,  zzil  26 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  24). 

Vers.  31-34.  And  his  sanranfts  said,  Ac.,  ver. 
31.  Sackcloth  was  a  sign  of  penitence,  the  ropes 
about  the  neck  signs  of  most  complete  subjection. 
The  latter  custom  still  exists  in  the  East.  “  The 
peasants  iu  the  region  of  Niugpo  (China)  are 
obliged  to  bring  the  contributions  levied  upon 
them  to  the  city  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  at  a 
sign  of  their  subjection.”  {AUg.  Zeitung ,  1862, 
Buppl.  a  2,931).  In  plaoe  of  thy  life  the  Sept,  and 
Vulg.  have,  our  lives ;  evidently  incorrect 

(ver.  33)  Vulg.  Quod  accepermt  viri  pro  omine; 
they  took  the  expression  of  Ahab’s  to  be  a  good 

omen.  The  words  UQDH  are  variously 

understood.  The  Talmud  interprets  the  verb 
»  occurring  only  in  this  place,  by  declare,  and 

this  Maurer  and  Keil  follow :  declarare  ewn 
fecerunt,  an  ex  ipso  pronunciation  essel ,  num  ex 

animi  sententia  hoe  dixisseL  Others  consider  tD^n 
equivalent  to  ,  to  snatch,  and  according  to  the 

Syriac,  Chald.,  and  some  manuscripts  unite  the 
H  standing  before  UDO  with  the  verb  as  a  suf¬ 
fix  u  arripuerunt  id  ex  eo  (ex  ejus  ore,  ne  istud 
revocare  posset) ;  so  likewise  the  V ulg. :  rapuerunt 
werbum  ex  ore  ejus ;  the  Sept  has  koX  avetegavro 
rbv  X&yov  airrov  ik  tov  ordparoq  avrov ;  following  this 
Ewald  would  read  :  UDD 13jn  in  place  of  UDDfl , 

i. they  hastily  quoted  his  own  word,  and  adopted  it 
as  theirs.  Thenius:  they  took  him  immediately 
at  his  own  word.  The  words  “  my  brother  ”  con¬ 
tained  more  than  they  demanded;  namely,  not  only 
that  he  would  grant  Ben-hadad  his  life,  but  that  he 
would  treat  him  not  even  as  captive,  rather  as  a 
king  of  equal  rank,  in  fine,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  between  them. 

Ver.  34.  The  cities  which  my  father,  Ac. 
The  cities  mentioned  in  chap.  xv.  20  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here,  since  these  were  taken  in  the  time 
of  Baasha,  and  Baasha  was  not  the  father  of  Ahab, 
and  the  city  of  Samaria,  besides,  was  not  yet  built; 
we  are  therefore  compelled  to  assume  that  Ben-ha- 
dad's  father,  as  formerly  with  Baasha,  so  afterwards 
with  Omri,  Ahab’s  father,  had  a  war,  and  that,  too, 
after  the  building  of  Samaria,  which  war  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  surrender  of  certain  cities,  and  can 
easily  be  included  in  what  is  spoken  of  in  chap, 
xvl  27.  The  nivn  are  neither  fortified  places,  nor 
\ 

places  for  paying  customs,  nor  pasture  grounds,  but 
streets,  in  which  the  Syrians  were  accustomed  to 
live  and  do  business ;  thoroughfares  for  licensed 
merchants  (Bdttcher),  bazars  (Thenius).  The  words 

rroa  'JtO  ,  can  only  be  translated;  but  I 

will  permit  you  to  go  henoe  free,  in  accordance 
with  tho  covenant,  i.  a,  the  concluded  treaty ;  thus 
translated  they  could  only  have  been  the  words  of 
Ahab,  and  we  are  compelled  to  supply  at  the  be¬ 


ginning — "Ahab  replied.”  This  is  much  more  ad¬ 
missible  than,  following  the  grammatically  incor¬ 
rect  translation  of  the  Vulgate  (et  ego  [Benadad] 
fcederatus  recedam  a  fe),  to  alter  the  text  as  Thenius 
does,  and  read,  “and  I, on  the  other, 

wish  to  be  sent  away  in  accordance  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  and  sworn  to.”  Opposed  to  this 
is  the  qmphatic  'Jtf,  which  throughout  is  not 

suited  to  Ben-hadad ;  moreover,  the  two  following 
verbs,  of  which  Ahab  is  the  subject,  compel  us  to 
refer  the  to  him 

Ver.  36.  And  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  Aa  The  expression  DWn*Tt  'll 

appears  here  for  the  first  time ;  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  11  sons  of  tho  prophets  ”  young  men  ne¬ 
cessarily,  but  rather  members  of  the  society  of 
prophets,  or,  if  we  will,  of  the  order  of  prophets ; 
according  to  2  Kings  iv.  1,  there  were  married  men 
among  them.  They  were  called  sons  in  distinction 
from  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  separate  com¬ 
munities  of  prophets  (cf.  Winer,  Real-  Wort- Buck 
12.  p.  282).  The  jn  is  a  fellow-prophet  Concern¬ 
ing  1T73  see  under  chap,  xiiu  1.  The  passage 

vers.  36-43  is  not  a  part  which  is  arbitrarily  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  preceding  narrative,  while  not  orig¬ 
inally  belonging  to  it  (Thenius),  but  is  an  essential 
constituent  part  of  it — its  fitting  conclusion,  for  it 
furnishes  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  divine 
punishment  for  Ahab’s  perverse  procedure  with 
Ben-hadad  (Vers.  32-34).  All  that  the  prophet 
says  and  does,  is  summed  up  in  the  declaration  of 
v.  42,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing.  Just  as  the  victory  was  foretold  to 
the  king  by  a  prophet,  as  an  act  of  God,  so  also 
the  punishment  for  his  conduct,  after  the  victory 
had  been  granted  him,  was  made  known  to  him  by 
a  prophet  (whether  by  the  same  one  or  some  other 
is  unknown),  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  him. 
This  happened  in  a  peculiar,  but  in  every  respect 
in  a  genuinely  prophetic  and  solemn  manner,  name¬ 
ly,  by  means  of  symbolic  action  followed  by  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  (see  above,  p.  119).  The  symbolic 
action,  however,  was  of  such  a  kind  as  not  only  to 
present  to  the  eyes  of  the  king  the  blamableness 
of  his  conduct,  but  also  to  lead  him,  without  his 
knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  to  pass  sentence  upon 
himself,  and  by  that  means  declare  that  the  pro¬ 
phesied  punishment  was  justly  deserved. 

Ver.  36.  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee,  Ac.,  that  is, 
wound  me  (cf.  ver.  37  ).  The  prophet  was  shortly 
about  to  represent  himself  as  a  warrior  returning 
from  a  severe  fight  (cf.  ver.  39 :  into  the  midst  o? 
the  battle) ;  the  wounding  of  the  prophet  renders 
all  the  remaining  symbolic  action  conditional,  and 
just  for  that  reason  it  is  made  so  markedly  promi¬ 
nent  The  demand :  Smite  me  I  was  accompanied 
without  doubt  with  a  statement  of  the  reason  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  “word  of  Jehovah,”  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  refusal  to  fulfil  the  demand, 
on  the  part  of  a  fellow-prophet  especially,  was  not 
at  all  justifiable.  But  because  the  prophet  without 
being  wounded  could  not  carry  out  the  action 
which  he  had  been  charged  with,  nor  make  a  pro- 

Shetio  announcement  of  the  coming  punishment, 
e  turned  and  made  his  request  of  another,  who 
consented.  What  is  related  besides  in  ver.  36  of 
the  fellow-prophet  who  refused,  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  main  action,  but  is  a  side  feature  of 
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th*  narrative,  and  shows  itself  to  be  moh  from  the 
brevity  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  state- 
neats.  It  is  nevertheless  important,  because  by 
it  the  main  action  is  made  only  the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  is  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  “  word  of 
God  ”  within  the  society  of  prophets.  To  oppose 
this  word  is  s  thing  not  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  prophet’s  position,  whose  calling  oonsists 
wholly  in  being  the  instrument  of  “Jehovah’s 
word*’  (cf.  chap.  xiil  21,  p.  144).  Ver.  37:  fDn 

smiting  and  wounding;  i  e.,  he  smote  him  In 
•eeh  s  manner  as  to  wound  him.  ver.  38, 

is  not  equivalent  to  iDWt  ashes,  as  the  Vulg., 
Lather,  and  others  translate,  but  means  (from 

to^  enwrap,  to  surround)  head-bandage,  Sept. 
reZajitiv,  bandage  (not  turban,  as  Maurer  and 
others  would  have  it).  The  bandages  betokened 
one  severely  wounded,  and  served  at  tbe  same 
time  to  conceal  bis  features,  so  that  Ahab,  who 
was  to  be  made  to  pass  sentence  upon  himself, 
could  not  recognize  him  (ver.  41).  By  the  way 
he  stationed  himself  because  the  proceeding  was 
to  take  place  previous  to  the  king’s  return  home, 
in  the  open  street,  and  before  the  eyes  of  his  en¬ 
tire  retinue,  as  an  open  testimony  against  himself. 

Vers.  39-41.  Thy  servant  went  out,  Ac.  ver. 
39.  De  Wette  translates  s  man  approach¬ 

ed,  but  “flD  doeB  not  mean  “  to  approach,*’  but 
“turn  aside,”  turn  sway  from  tbe  road  (Ex.  iii  3 ; 
Judges  xiv.  8);  here,  then,  one  who  has  left  the 
field  of  battle.  Ewald,  whom  Thenius  follows, 
would  read  *>p  which  is  used  for  ,  and  then 

translates  “captain,”  i  a,  “one  whom  he  (the 
wounded  man)  as  king,  a  common  soldier  must 
obey,"  an  officer.  The  parable  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  certainly  be  more  complete,  since 
this  officer  would  represent  Jehovah,  who  had 
given  Ben-hadad  into  the  power  of  Aliab;  but 
another  lection  is  not  required.  If  the  wounded 
man  should  suffer  the  prisoner  committed  to  him 
to  escape,  he  would  have  to  forfeit  his  life  or  a 
talent  of  silver,  i.  cl,  2,600  thalers.  “  The  prisoner 
is  thus  represented  to  be  a  very  important  person¬ 
age”  (Thenius). — In  place  of  TWV  (▼»•  40)i  Hou- 
bigant  reads  ,  Thenius  rpfi  (turning  his  oyes 

this  way  and  that) ;  wherefore  the  translations  read : 
Sept,  xepieflteirero ;  Vulg.  dum  ego  turbatus  hue 
iUucque  me  verterem.  This  alteration  of  the  text  is 
absolutely  unnecessary. — Concerning  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  parable,  so  much  is  indisputable,  that 
the  young  man  who  had  gone  out  into  the  battle  is 
representative  of  Ahab,  and  the  man  intrusted  to 
his  keeping,  but  allowed  to  escape  through  care¬ 
lessness,  is  the  representative  of  King  Ben-hadad. 
The  signification  of  the  wounding  is  not  so  ap¬ 
parent,  inasmuch,  indeed,  as  Ahab  was  not 
wounded.  The  hostile  treatment  which  Ahab  suf¬ 
fered  soon  after  at  the  hands  of  the  released  Ben- 
hadad  (chap.  22),  cannot  possibly  be  signified, 
smoe  the  wounding  happened  before  the  man's 
escape,  and  besides  it  was  not  the  work  of  the 
captive;  still  less  possible  is  the  idea  of  older  in¬ 
terpreters,  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  wound 
which  Ahab  bad  inflicted  on  himself  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  his  idolatry  and  the  release  of  Ben-hadad. 


Neither  is  Ewald’s  explanation  acceptable,  that 
the  prophet  allowed  himself  to  be  wounded  by 
another,  “  and  as  though  he  had  a  right,  on  ao 
count  of  the  bloody  injury  which  be  had  received, 
to  call  aloud  on  the  king  for  help,”  put  himself  ia 
Ahab’s  way.  It  is  not  acceptable,  because  the 
wounded  man  did  not  cry  to  the  king  for  help,  but 
demanded  of  him,  as  the  chief  judge,  a  decision  as 
to  whether  he  was  punishable  or  not ;  moreover, 
the  king  answered  him,  “  thyself  hast  decided  it  ” 
(^DBPD  ver.  40).  We  would  do  better  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  wounded  man  a  picture  not  only  of 
Ahab,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  is  the  people — individualized, 
is  the  deputy  and  representative  of  his  people. 
The  sentence  of  punishment  (ver.  42)  especially 
shows  this:  Thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life, 
and  thy  people  for  his  people.  Israel  had  Just 
endured  s  hard,  bloody  fight,  and  had  carried 
off  the  promised  victory ;  but  now,  in  the  person 
of  its  king,  it  had  let  the  arch-enemy,  whom  tha 
Lord  had  given  into  their  hands,  go  free  and  un¬ 
punished.  They  sinned  therefore  against  Jehovah, 
whose  will  it  was  that  this  enemy,  who  had  sworn 
to  destroy  Israel,  should  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
out  of  their  hands,  but  should  suffer  merited  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  their  suffering  him  to  escape  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  denial  of  the  might,  the  goodness,  and  the 
justice  of  Jehovah.  After  the  king  had  pro¬ 
nounced  his  own  sentence,  the  aim  of  the  disguise 
by  means  of  bandages,  indeed  the  aim  of  the  entire 
symbolic  proceeding  was  attained,  and  hence  the 
prophet  threw  aside  the  bands,  and  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  recognized  as  a  prophet,  as  one  who  de¬ 
clares  the  word  of  Jehovah ;  following  the  sym¬ 
bolic-prophetic  action  comes  (ver.  42)  the  solemn, 
prophetic  declaration,  as  in  chap.  xi.  31. 

Vers.  42-43.  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Beoaus«j 
Ac.,  ver.  42.  Ben-hadad  is  called 

man  of  my  corse,  the  man  whom  I  appointed  to 
destruction.  Cf.  Isai  xxxiv.  6 :  My  sword  shall 
come  down  upon  Idumea,  WH 

(MaL  til  24).  The  punishment  which  Ben-hadad 
and  his  people  had  deserved,  but  which  thou, 
disobeying  the  Lord,  hast  remitted  completely, 
and  on  thine  own  authority,  shall  fall  upon 
thee  and  thy  nation.  King  and  people  seem 
here  inseparable  from  one  another,  as  head  and 
members.  Ahab  probably  bad  a  great  desire  to 
seize  the  prophet  for  this  independent  outspoken 
reproof  and  curse,  but  he  had  the  less  courage  to 
do  it  sinoe  he  had  given  the  sentence  of  judgment 
himself ;  still  he  was  deeply  moved  to  resistance  in 
his  heart,  and  angrily  withdrew  (ID,  from  TtD*  to 

be  stubborn,  refractory,  Deut  xxi.  18;  Isai  xxx. 
1,  meaning  more  than  disheartened  or  low-spirited). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  two  victories  over  Ike  Syrians  were  design¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  declaration  of  both  the  prophets 
who  foretold  them,  to  effect  “  that  thou,  (king)  and 
ye  (the  entire  nation)  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah 
that  is  to  say,  that  Jehovah  iB  the  only  true  God,  the 
God  of  Israel  In  this  declaration  we  have  speci¬ 
fied  tbe  purpose  of  the  entire  narrative,  and  at  the 
same  time  toe  stand-point  from  which  it  is  to  be 
comprehended.  Th&%  day  on  Mount  Carmel,  if  it 
did  not  pnt  an  end  to  idolatry  at  once,  had  at  leeel 
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broken  its  power,  as  was  already  evident  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  prophets  were  no  longer  perse¬ 
cuted  and  put  to  death,  but  could  again  go  about 
openly  and  continue  the  work  begun  by  Elijah; 
they  even  had  access  to  Ahab  again.  Still  the 
conversion  was  by  no  means  complete,  but  rather, 
being  weak,  it  needed  support  and  strength  from 
above  if  a  complete  relapse  was  to  be  prevented 
from  setting  in.  This  assistance  came  from  the 
display  of  the  power  of  Jehovah,  a  power  which 
rescued  in  a  time  of  great  need  and  distress.  The 
attack  of  the  Syrian  king,  who  had  grown  so 
mighty,  threatened  Ahab  and  his  kingdom  with 
destruction ;  at  this  crisis  God,  who  never  forsakes 
his  people,  who  is  “  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ” 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  repeatedly  grants  them  the  vic¬ 
tory,  which  was  so  extraordinary  and  wonderful, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  human 
power  and  strength,  but  only  to  God,  to  His  might, 
His  grace  and  truth.  It  was  designed  to  make 
king  and  people  unmistakably  certain  that  it  is  not 
Baal  or  any  other  god  but  the  God  Jehovah  who 
“doeth  wonders,  and  declareth  His  strength 
among  His  people,  and  redeemeth  His  people  with 
a  strong  arm  ”  (Ps.  lxxvii.  IB).  And  in  order 
that  every  one  may  know  whence  and  from  whom 
such  a  victory  came,  he  caused  it  to  be  foretold  by 
bis  servants  the  prophets.  If  ever  anything  could 
be,  this  double  victory  was  designed  to  open  the 
eyes  of  king  and  people,  and  bring  them  to  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  “  thus  saith  the  Lord,  ‘  I  am  Je¬ 
hovah.’  ”  We  have  thus  in  this  account  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  ordinary  history  of  wars,  but  a  part  of  the 
divine  history  of  salvation  before  us,  which  in  an 
individual  instance  is  what  the  entire  history 
of  Israel  is  in  its  completeness,  namely,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  special  dealings  with  a  guidance  of 
His  people  on  God’s  part  Although  the  first  vic¬ 
tory  is  a  marked  evidence  of  the  saving  might 
and  grace  of  Jehovah,  the  second,  by  which  the 
entire  Syrian  power  was  destroyed,  was  for  Israel 
as  well  as  for  the  Syrians  themselves  a  still  more 
remarkable  proof  of  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  was  no 
mere  mountain,  and  local,  or  national  divinity,  but 
that  the  whole  earth  was  His,  and  He  was  God  of 
all  nations  (Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  1).  He  who 
reduces  the  God  of  Israel  to  a  mere  local  or  na¬ 
tional  deity,  as  is  so  often  done  even  nowadays, 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  “  servants  of 
the  king  of  Syria  ”  (vers.  23,  28). 

2.  King  Ahab  appears  by  no  means  in  the 
present  part  of  the  historical  narrative  11  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  in  those  [previously  alluded 
to,  traditional]  passages  ”  (Thenius) ;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  just  as  weak,  faithless,  and  devoid  of  charac¬ 
ter.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  single 
religious  emotion,  in  a  time  of  need  and  distress; 
he  neither  calls  upon  the  Lord  for  help  and  assist¬ 
ance,  nor  renders  thanks  to  him  after  his  rescue 
from  danger.  The  name  of  Jehovah  does  not  pass 
his  lips.  He  does  not  oppose  himself  to  the  haughty, 
boastful  enemy  “as  a  resolutely  determined  man,” 
but  is  faint-hearted  and  timorous,  calls  himself  his 
“  servant,”  submits  to  his  demands,  and  is  ready  to 
surrender  to  him  not  only  his  gold  and  silver,  but 
also  his  wives  and  son&  It  is  only  when  the  whole 
nation  cries  out  to  him,  “  Tou  have  no  right  to  do 
that  I  ”  that  he  plucks  up  courage  and  assumes 
quite  a  different  tone :  to-day  despairing  and  way 
down,  to-m  :rrow  defiant  and  lofty ;  still  for  some 


time  he  Inquired  of  the  very  prophet  who  foretold 
to  him  his  victory,  whether  indeed  be  should  make 
the  attack  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  When  the  danger  was  past  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  prepare  for  a  similar  peril;  a  prophet  must 
first  suggest  it  to  him  and  give  him  instructions 
to  that  end.  Alter  the  second  victory,  which 
bringrinto  bis  power  the  bold,  dangerous  enemy 
who  was  constantly  threatening  Israel,  and  who, 
as  circumstanoes  afterwards  gave  evidence,  was  a 
false  and  treacherous  foe,  he  acknowledges  him 
as  a  brother,  treats  him  with  royal  honor,  and  al¬ 
lows  him  to  depart  on  the  easiest  possible  condi¬ 
tions.  This  last-mentioned  act  later  interpreters 
and  historians  have  set  down  as  greatly  to  his 
credit;  it  was  “an  act  which  did  honor  to  his 
heart”  (Bauer),  a  token  of  a  “naturally  very  noble 
mind  ”  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  or  of  “  natural  kindness 
of  heart  and  confiding  disposition  ”  (Thenius),  he 
had  “  magnanimously  granted  life  and  liberty  to  a 
wounded  and  captive  enemy  ”  (Duncker).  Not 
much  can  be  said,  however,  concerning  kindness 
of  heart  in  connection  with  that  man  who  at  one 
time  permitted  the  slaughter  of  defenceless  prophets 
because  they  opposed  Hie  wild,  lascivious  Baal  and 
Astarte  worship,  and  subsequently  permitted  the 
innocent  Naboth  to  be  executed  tnrough  deceit 
and  treachery,  merely  because  be  wanted  his  vine¬ 
yard  ;  and  when  he  called  that  barbs rous  Syrian 
Ben-hadad,  who  had  set  out  on  an  expedition  mere¬ 
ly  to  plunder  and  devastate,  and,  persevering,  sought 
to  destroy  Israel  at  once,  bis  “brother,”  and  at  the 
same  time  honored  him  as  a  king — whereas  he  had 
found  fault  with  such  a  man  ns  Elijah,  charging 
him  with  being  a  disturber  of  Israel  (chap,  xviii. 
17).  We  see  no  evidence  in  such  action  of  gener¬ 
osity  and  magnanimity,  but  simply  that  foolishness 
which  is  usually  allied  with  weakness  and  lack  of 
character.  He  is  flattered  that  the  highest  serv¬ 
ants  and  generals  of  fienhadad  should  come  to  him 
in  sackcloth  and  with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
and  recite  to  him  all  manner  of  things  about  the 
well-known  mercy  and  high- minded  ness  of  tbe 
kings  of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  about  which  in 
reality  nothing  had  been  known  since  the  time  of 
Jeroboam.  That  he  should  allow  himself  to  be 
immediately  influenced  and  entrapped  by  their 
flattery,  is  only  a  proof  of  his  fickle  character  and 
bis  want  of  serious  moral  conduct.  The  sequel 
(chap.  xxii.  81  sq.)  shows  how  wretchedly  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived. 

3.  The  solemn  prophetic  denunciation  which 
Ahab  drew  down  upon  himself  was  in  every  sense 
justly  deserved.  Concerning  the  fitness  of  it  and 
the  method  of  its  accomplishment  Hess  Bays  {loc. 
ciL  0.  p.  146) :  “  A  very  striking  scene,  if  we  take 
the  affair  out  from  its  old  surroundings,  and  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  the  present  time.  Considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theocracy,  as  the  old  narrator  looked 
at  it,  it  has  by  no  means  any  of  the  impropriety 
which  the  sense  of  the  present  day  ascribes  to  it, 
but  it  is  a  notioeable  evidence  of  the  delicate  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature,  and  the  noble  independ¬ 
ence  with  which  the  prophets  understood  how  to 
resent  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  on  the  rights 
of  the  theocracy.”  If  ever  a  man  ought  to  have 
been  made  harmless  once  for  all,  it  was  this  Ben- 
hadad,  who  had  twice  wantonly  commenoed  war 
for  the  mere  sake  of  robbing  and  exercising  power, 
who  had  set  a  small  value  on  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  and  who  proposed  to  change  Sam a* 
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ria  into  a  heap  of  ruins  and  utterly  exterminate 
Israel.  This  is  no  question  of  relations  between 
private  individuals ;  just  as  Ahab  was  not  so  much 
victor  as  Jehovah,  so  Ben-hadad  was  not  Ahab’s 
but  Jehovah’s  prisoner.  Ahab  had  then  no  right 
to  let  him  go  free  and  unpunished,  for  by  so  doing 
be  arbitrarily  interfered  with  the  righteous  de¬ 
cision  of  God,  and  instead  of  being  an  instrument 
of  divine  justice  be  became  the  toy  of  his  own 
foolishness  and  imbecility.  The  nature  and  method 
of  the  prophetic  denunciation  was  similar  to  that 
of  Nathan,  who  caused  David  to  utter  sentence 
against  himself  concerning  his  deed  (2  Sam  xil  1 
tq.).  What  took  place  there  by  means  of  a  spoken 
parable  took  place  here  through  an  acted  one, 
whose  peculiarity  is  by  no  means  any  more  striking 
than  the  one  which  we  find  pro  ex.  in  Jer.  xiii.  1 
sq. ;  xxvii.  2  sq. ;  Ezek.  v.  1  sq. ;  xxiv.  3  sq.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity,  as 
Yon  Gerlach  observes,  “  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
awful  solemnity  of  the  prophetic  office  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  revolt.”  What  an  obodienco  to  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  what  independence  and  courage 
were  required  to  do  what  this  son  of  the  prophets 
didl  When  Duncker  says  ( Iqc .  cil.  p.  412):  “The 
prophets  of  Jehovah  were  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  this  merciful  forbearance;  as  Samuel  had 
once  blamed  Saul,  so  now  they  blamed  Ahab  pas¬ 
sionately  and  bitterly,”  his  remarks  spring  from 
the  same  spirit  of  animosity,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  discover  something  noble  and  good  in 
the  actions  of  Ahab  and  men  like  him,  but  place 
the  doings  of  the  prophets  in  the  worst  possible 
light.  Cleric  us  has  indeed  remarked  with  justice : 
Factum  Ahabi,  quamvis  dementia  speciem  pree  se 
ferut,  non  erai  vera  dementia,  qua  non  eat  erga  la- 
trones  exercenda ;  qui  si  dimtitantur ,  multo  mag  is 
nocebunt,  quam  antea,  quemadmodum  re  vera  fecit 
Benhadad. 

HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-43.  The  twice  repeated  victory  of  Ahab 
over  the  Syrians  proclaimed  aloud  and  distinctly  (a) 
the  power  and  strength  of  the  Lord  (Ben-hadad 
came  with  thirty-two  kings,  horses  and  chariots,  and 
a  great  army,  vers.  1  and  10,  the  first  time,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  the  second  time,  j 
ver.  29.  Ahab  had  only  seven  thousand ;  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  decided  the  battle,  ver.  15,  the  ! 
first  time,  and  the  second  time  his  army  was  like 
two  flocks  of  kids,  ver.  27 ;  nevertheless,  he  con¬ 
quered.  If  ever,  it  could  be  said  in  this  case :  the 
horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of  battle,  but 
safety  is  of  the  Lord,  Prov.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Mac.  iii.  18, 
19.  Every  king  who  goes  to  battle  should  consi¬ 
der  what  is  written  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 6  sq.,  and  his 
army  should  sing  :  By  our  own  strength  nothing 
is  done,  Ac.,  through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  Ps. 
lx.  14;  lxxxiv.  6).  (6)  The  grace  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord.  (Ahab  had  deserved  nothing  as  little  as  he 
had  this  repeated  victory,  for  he  had  introduced 
the  worship  of  idols,  abandoned  the  confederacy, 
Ac.,  divine  judgments  had  been  fruitless.  However, 
God  granted  him  the  victory,  not  from  any  merit 
of  his,  but  out  of  pure  grace  and  compassion.  He 
endured  with  much  long-suffering,  Ac.,  Rom.  ix. 
22.  He  is  long-suffering,  not  willing  that  any,  Ac., 
2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  23.  But  the  great  tri¬ 
umph  cried  out  to  Ahab  and  Israel:  Despisest 
thou  the  riches,  Ac.,  Rom.  ii.  4-6.  Great  victories 


ought  not  to  make  a  king  and  his  people  haughty, 
but  humble,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
that  He,  the  Lord,  is  God  alone.)  Vers.  1-2  L 
The  war  between  Ben-hadad  and  Ahab;  (a) 
Ben-hadad’s  invasion  and  demands;  (5)  Ahab’s 
danger  and  distress;  (c)  Israel’s  victory.  Vers. 
1-11.  The  messages  of  Ben-hadad  to  Ahab, 
and  his  responses,  (a)  The  first  one,  ver.  1-4 ;  (b) 
the  second,  vers.  5-9 ;  (c)  the  third,  vers.  10,  11.— 
Vers.  1-4.  WCrt  Summ.  :  In  these  two  kings  we 
see  what  a  thing  the  human  heart  is,  how  insolent 
and  timorous  by  turns  (Jer.  xvii.  9).  It  is  insolent 
when  man,  grown  prosperous,  powerful,  and  rich, 
places  his  confidence  in  his  success,  and  haughtily 
despises  his  neighbor.  But  it  is  timid  when  man 
falls  into  difficulty,  and  neither  sees  nor  knows 
any  help,  just  as  was  the  despairing,  womanly 
heart  of  king  Ahab,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
everything  was  lost  when  he  saw  the  hosts  of  his 
enemies. — Vers.  1-3.  Ben-hadad  thought  that  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  power  to  rob  and  appropriate, 
he  also  had  the  right  to  do  so.  But  God  gives 
power  and  might  to  kings,  not  to  distort  the  right, 
but  to  protect  it  The  power  of  that  one  who,  con¬ 
fiding  in  his  own  strength,  treads  the  right  under  his 
feet  will  sooner  or  later  miserably  decline. — Ver. 
4.  Those  who  no  longer  have  a  Lord  in  heaven 
whom  they  fear,  and  before  whom  they  bow,  cringe 
and  fawn  before  all  men  who  can  harm  or  serve 
them.  If  Ahab  had  said  to  the  King  of  kings  what 
he  sent  as  a  response  to  the  royal  robber  and 
boaster:  “I  am  thine  and  all  that  I  have;”  he 
would  then  have  had  the  trust  and  assurance :  He 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  Ac. 
(Ps.  xci.  1-3).  He  who  bows  before  God  is  sure  to  be 
humble  before  men ;  but  he  does  not  cringe  to  them 
nor  throw  himself  away.  To  submit  to  the  superior 
power  and  force  that  demands  gold  and  silver  is 
no  disgrace ;  but  to  surrender  wife  and  child  is 
contrary  to  honor,  duty,  and  conscience. — Vers.  5, 6. 
Haughty  and  insolent  men  grow  all  the  more  over¬ 
bearing  and  ungovernable,  and  the  more  one  sub¬ 
mits  to  them  and  crawls  before  them  and  gratifies 
their  desires,  the  more  exorbitant  they  become  in 
their  demands.  It  is  the  curse  that  rests  upon 
avarice,  that  the  more  the  appetite  after  money  and 
property  is  gratified,  the  more  it  grows,  not  dimin¬ 
ishes  (Prov.  xvi.  8). — Vers.  7-9.  Ahab  and  his  peo¬ 
ple.  (a)  Ahab  feels  himself  helpless  and  perplexed. 
Adversity  teaches  us  how  to  pray,  but  Ahab  had 
turned  from  the  living  God,  who  is  a  helper  in 
every  time  of  trouble,  to  a  dumb  idol  that  cannot 
help ;  he  had  forgotten  how  to  pray,  forgotten  the 
word  of  the  Psalm  1.  15 :  Call  on  me  in  a  day  of 
trouble,  Ac.;  he  had  sought  to  help  himself  by 
cowardly  submission,  and  now  he  seeks  help  of 
men.  In  every  distress  we  should  turn  first  to 
the  Lord,  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9;  cviii.  13;  Hymn:  Wenn 
wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  sein ,  und  unssen  nicht  wo  aus 
und  ein,  Ac.  (“God  is  the  refuge  of  his  saints, 
when  storms  of  deep  distress  invade  ”),  vers.  1  and 
2.  (b)  The  elders  and  the  people  reproach  him. 
Instead  of  his  givihg  instructions  to  them  with  the 
words  of  Joel  iii.  15,  like  a  king,  they  give  com¬ 
mands  to  him :  Hearken  not  unto  him.  He  is  no 
real  king,  realizing  the  position  which  has  been 
given  to  him  by  God,  whom  the  people  control 
instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  controlled  by 
him.  Tyrants  are  of  this  class:  at  first  they  do 
not  consult  the  people,  and  do  not  scruple  to  appro- 
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pri&te  their  most  sacred  possessions,  take  away 
their  faith,  and  burden  their  consciences.  Ahab 
did  not  consult  his  people  about  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets ;  but  now  when  he  does  not  know  how 
to  counsel  or  help  himself,  he  applies  to  the  wish 
of  the  nation,  the  aid  of  the  people  is  now  very 
acceptable. — Yer.  10.  Boasting  and  braggadocio 
are  never  a  sign  of  true  strength  and  ability,  much 
rather  of  moral  weakness.  Ben -had ad,  who  speaks 
of  the  dust  of  Samaria,  shows  himself  by  that  very 
act  to  be  of  dust,  Ps.  lxxv.  5,  6;  Jer.  xvii.  6  (Matt, 
xxvi.  33,  69). — Yer.  11.  Cbameb:  It  is  presumption 
for  a  man  to  celebrate  a  triumph  before  he  has 
gained  the  victory;  so  that  those  who  propose 
doing  anything  should  say:  If  the  Lord  will,  Ac. 
{Jas.  iv.  16).  Stxbke:  We  have  no  need  to  stand 
in  fear  of  men  who  put  their  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves. — Yer.  12.  No  success  or  blessing  can  rest 
upon  orders  which  issue  from  drunken  revelries. 
— Yer.  13.  Formerly  Ahab  wished  no  instruction 
from  the  prophets ;  now  in  his  danger  and  distress 
he  admits  them  and  listens  to  them.  In  days  of 
prosperity  the  world  does  not  care  for  any  advice 
from  the  faithful  servants  of  the  divine  word ;  it 
looks  down  upon  them  and  despises  them ;  but  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow  and  mourning  it  grants  them  ac¬ 
cess,  and  is  glad  to  avail  itself  of  their  oonsolation. 
Temptation  teaches  us  to  observe  God’s  word. 
They  who  do  accept  it  and  obey  it  will  have  as 
little  cause  as  Ahab  to  repent  of  it.  Before  a 
great  troop  which  has  been  abandoned  of  God, 
you  have  no  cause  to  fear  if  God  has  said  to  you : 
I  will  help  thee  (IsaL  xlL  13).  You  are  to  ac¬ 
knowledge:  I  am  the  Lord.  This  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  God’s  guidings  and  providences; 
if  they  do  not  attain  this  end  in  your  case, 
your  life  and  existence  are  vain  and  of  no  value, 
to  no  purpose. — Yers.  14,  16.  Cf.  1  8am.  xiv. 
6;  2  Chron.  xiv.  11.  A  little  band  of  brave 
men  accomplishes  more  than  a  great  troop  of 
such  as  fight  in  a  bad  cause  and  with  a  wicked 
conscience. — Yer.  16.  Ben-hadad  must  have  sore¬ 
ly  repented  his  drunkenness,  as  it  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  army,  his  horses  and  chariots.  How 
often  still  is  drunkenness  the  original  cause  of 
great  sorrow  and  distress  (Ephes.  v.  18 ;  IsaL  v. 
22;  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30). — Yer,  18.  Great  men  often 
think,  when  they  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
carnal  rest  and  security,  that  they  only  need  to 
speak  the  word  of  command  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  everything  disagreeable  and  wearisome,  but 
they  must  learn  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves 
by  a  command  of  what  God  has  sent  for  their 
humiliation. — Yers.  10-2L  The  way  of  the  god¬ 
less  shall  perish  (Ps.  L  6).  Their  way  is  covetous¬ 
ness  and  pillage  (vers.  3,  6),  haughtiness,  insolence, 
and  assurance  (vers.  10,  18),  service  of  their  belly, 
wantonness  (ver.  16).  This  way  shall  perish;  they 
are  as  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away, 11  utterly 
consumed  with  terrors  ”  (vers.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  lxxiil 
19). 

Yers.  22-34.  The  second  expedition  of  the 
Syrians  against  Israel,  (a)  The  motive;  (b)  the 
issue. — Yer.  22.  The  advice  of  the  prophet;  Go, 
strengthen  thyself,  and  mark,  Ac.  is  applicable  in 
another,  higher  sense  to  us  all.  Our  enemies  are 
not  idle,  they  are  constantly  returning  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  Even  if  we  have  by  the  help  of  the  Lord 
conquered  a  victory  over  sin,  the  world,  and  the 
devil,  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  be  done ;  we  must 


even  after  (he  victory  be  on  our  guard  and  ana 
ourselves,  so  that  the  enemy  may  not  fall  upon  as 
unawares  (1  Cor  xvi  13 ;  Ephes  vL  10  sq. ;  1  Pet 
v.  8 ;  Hymn :  Baski  euch,  ihr  Christenleutc,  die  Feinds 
suchen  euch  zur  Beute ,  Ac.,  “  My  soul  be  on  thy 
guard,  Ten  thousand  foes  arise,”  Ac.). — Yers.  23- 
26.  The  evil  counsellors  of  Ahab.  (a)  They  urge 
him  on  to  war  and  battle  instead  of  counselling 
peace,  because  their  pride  was  wounded  and  their 
hope  of  booty  had  been  frustrated.  Place  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  man  who  incites  you  to  begin  a 
quarrel.  The  saying  of  Scripture  (Heb.  xil  14)  is 
applicable  to  all,  in  private  as  well  as  public  life, 
for  individuals  and  entire  nations,  for  masters  and 
servants,  (b)  They  plead  religious  reasons,  and 
make  use  of  the  superstition  of  their  unwitting  lord. 
It  is  possible  for  a  bad,  unholy  thing  to  become 
confirmed  through  superstition;  the  man  who 
|  plants  himself  on  truth,  however,  will  not  permit 
I  himself  to  be  deceived  on  such  a  foundation,  (c) 

!  They  shove  the  blame  of  the  ignominious  defeat  on 
to  the  thirty-two  kings,  instead  of  seeking  for  it  in 
themselves.  A  man  always  prefers  to  find  the 
cause  of  his  own  misfortune  and  distress  in  anoth¬ 
er's  rather  than  in  his  own  sin  andgailt. — Yer.  26. 
Ben-hadad  followed  their  foolish  and  perverse  ad¬ 
vice  because  it  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  hia 
own  wish.  So  strong  and  overpowering  is  sinful 
desire  in  the  human  heart,  that  even  the  bitterest 
dispensation  and  chastisement  of  God  suppresses  it 
only  for  a  time,  and,  as  soon  as  the  external  im¬ 
pression  oeases,  it  breaks  forth  afresh. — Yer.  28. 
He  who  calls  die  God  of  Israel,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth  and  filled  them  both  (Jer.  xxiiL  23,  24), 
a  god  of  the  hills  or  a  national  divinity,  blasphemes 
His  name ;  the  Lord,  however,  will  not  let  him  go 
unpunished,  who  takes  His  name  in  vain. — Yer. 
29  sg,  God  is  a  judge  who  putteth  down  one  and 
setteth  up  another  (Ps.  lxxv.  8).  Hymn:  Es  smd 
ja  Gott  geringe  Sachen,  und  seiner  Allmachi  gilt  es 
gleich,  din  Reich en  arm,  und  klein  m  machcn,  Ac.  To¬ 
day  a  king  and  lord  over  hundreds  and  thousands, 
to-morrow  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  sneak  about 
and  beg  for  mercy ;  to-day  haughty  and  insolent 
to-morrow  a  slave  in  sackcloth,  and  with  a  rope 
about  the  neck  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7). — WCbt.  Summ,: 
Nothing  among  mortal  affairs  is  so  inconstant  as 
temporal  prosperity.  There  ia  a  time  for  every¬ 
thing.  For  that  reason  let  no  man  place  his  de¬ 
pendence  on  his  good  fortune  and  exalt  himself  on 
its  acoount,  for  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
shall  possess  in  the  evening  what  was  his  in  the 
morning  (8ir.  xviii.  26). — Vers.  31-42.  Liseq: 
Ahab’s  wicked  conduct  after  the  victory,  (a)  In 
what  it  consisted.  (6)  How  he  was  punished  for  it. 
— Crameb:  When  authority  is  compassionate  out  of 
proper  season  and  neglects  its  office  of  correction, 
it  draws  upon  itself  the  guilt  of  the  other.  God 
wants  no  mercy  to  be  shown  where  he  has  ordered 
punishment  Yers.  31-33.  Praise,  flattery,  and 
subserviency  are  only  too  often  the  snare  with 
which  kings  and  great  men  are  caught  «o  that  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  generosity  and  magnanimity 
they  may  be  led  astray  and  act  contrary  to  Urn 
will  of  God.  They  ought  indeed,  to  be  mcrtifyl 
and  gracious,  but  not  forget  that  to  do  justice  is 
their  first  duty,  and  that  they  do  not  carry  the 
sword  in  vain. — Ahab  persecutes  an  Elijah  in  every 
kingdom  (chap,  xviii  10),  and  threatens  him  with 
death,  but  he  permits  a  robber  and  a  plunderer  to 
sit  beside  him  in  his  chariot  and  makes  a  covenant 
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with  him.  What  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  looks 
like  generosity,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  trieth  the 
heart  and  reins,  is  only  weakness  and  foUy.  Great 
injtny  can  be  done  by  seeming  ill-timed  generosity. 
— Ver.  33.  Cbambb  :  After  a  word  has  been  once 
spoken,  we  cannot  recall  it  Therefore  learn  to 
guard  thy  mouth :  he  who  does  will  not  offend  by 
his  words  (Sir.  xxiii.  7). — Vers,  35-43.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  divine  punishment  for  Ahab’s 
conduct  (a)  How  it  occurred ;  (b)  how  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  ( vide  Historical  and  Ethical). — Vers. 
26-37.  He  who  has  his  calling  and  service  from  tho 
word  of  God  ought  to  allow  no  danger  to  detain 
him  from  making  an  announoement  of  the  fact  (2 
Tim.  iv.  2),  and  must  obediently  submit  himself  to 
his  commands  even  when  the  fulfilment  of  them  is 


joined  with  pain  aDd  sacrifice. — Vers.  38-40.  A 
genuine  preacher  of  repentance  must  first  of  all 
convict  the  sinner  of  his  guilt  and  bring  him  to  the 
point  where  he  condemus  himself,  just  as  Nathan 
did  with  David. — Vers.  42,  43.  Ahab  listened  well 
pleased  to  the  falsehood  from  the  lips  of  the  Syrian 
nobles,  for  it  gave  nourishment  to  his  folly;  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  made  him 
restless  and  angry,  because  it  punished  his  folly. 
There  is  no  help  for  the  map  who  allows  himself 
to  be  irritated  by  the  truth  instead  of  receiving  it 
with  meekness  (Jas.  1.  21).  There  is  nothing  that 
so  rouses  and  provokes  an  unoonverted  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  man  as  to  have  his  sinful  character  so  un¬ 
veiled  and  set  before  his  eyes  that  he  can  no  longer 
justify  or  excuse  himself. 


B.— The  proceedings  of  Ahab  against  Naboth. 
Chap.  XXI.  1-29. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things/  that  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a  vine¬ 
yard,  which  teas  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria.  And 

2  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying,  Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a 
garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my  house :  *  and  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a 
better  vineyard  than  it ;  or,*  if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of 

8  it  in  money.  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  forbid  it  me,  that 

4  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.  And  Ahab  came  into  his 
house  heavy  and  displeased,  because  of  the  word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had 
spoken  to  him :  for  he  had  said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers. 
And  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no 

5  bread.4  But  Jezebel  his  wife  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  is  thy  spirit  so 

6  sad,  that  thou  eatest  no  bread  ?  And  he  said  unto  her,  Because  I  spake  unto 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  said  unto  him.  Give  me  thy  vineyard  for  money ;  or 
else,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  give  thee  another  vineyara  for  it :  and  he  answered, 

7  I  will  not  give  thee  my  vineyard.4  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto  him,  Dost 
thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine 

8  heart  be  merry :  I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  So  she 
wrote  letters  in  Ahab’s  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  let¬ 
ters*  unto  the  elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his7  city,  dwelling  with 

9  Naboth.  And  she  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying,  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth 

10  on  high  among  the  people :  and  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him,  to 
bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king. 

11  And  then  carry  him  out,  and  stone  him,  that  he  may  die.  And  the  men  of  his 
city,  even  the  elders  and  the  nobles  who  were  the  inhabitants  in  his  city,  did  as 
Jezebel  had  sent  unto  them,  and  as  it  was  written  in  the  letters  which  she  had 

12  sent  unto  them.  They  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the 

13  people.  And  there  came  in  two  men,  children  of  Belial,  and  sat  before  him  : 
and  the  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him,  even  against  Naboth,  in  thepre- 
sence  of  the  people,  saying,  Nabotn  did  blaspheme  God  and  the  king.  Tnen 
they  carried  him  forth  out  of  the  city,  ana  stoned  him  with  stones,  that 

14  he  died.  Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying,  Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned,  and  was 
dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab.  Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Na¬ 
both  the  Jezreelite,  which  he  refused  to  give  thee  for  money:  for  Naboth  is  not 

16  alive,  but  dead  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  that  Naboth  was 
dead.9  that  Ahab  rose  np  to  go  down  to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite, 
to  take  possession  of  it, 

16 
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17  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  say 

18  ing,  Arise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab  King  of  Israel,  which  is  [dwelleth  •]  in  Sama¬ 
ria  :  behold,  he  is  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  whither  he  is  gone  down  to  possess 

19  it.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  In  the  place ,#  where  dogs  licked  the 

20  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.11  And  Ahab  said  to 
Elijah,  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?  And  he  answered,  I  have  found 
thee:  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 

21  [Jehovah].  Behold,  I  will  bring1*  evil  upon  thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  pos¬ 
terity,  and  will  cut  off  from  Ahab  him  that  pisseth  against  the  wall,  and  him 

22  that  is  shut  up  and  left  in  Israel,  and  will  make  thine  house  like  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for 
the  provocation  wherewith  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and  made  Israel  to 

23  sin.  And  of  Jezebel  also  spake  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying.  The  dogs  shall  eat 

24  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.  Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs 
shall  eat  ;*and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat. 

25  But  there  was  none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to  work  wicked- 

26  ness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up.  And 
he  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols,  according  to  all  things  as  did  the 

27  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  those  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

28  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  Seest 

29  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself  before  me  ?  because  he  humbleth  himself 
before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days :  but  in  his  son’s  days  will  I 
bring  the  evil  upon  his  house. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— [The  Vat  Sept.,  which,  aa  before  noted,  transpose*  chap*,  xx.  and  xxiM  omits  in  oonseqnence  the  mark  of  dm* 
at  the  beginning  of  rcr.  1.  The  Alex.  Sept,  which  follows  the  Heb.  in  that  matter,  designates  Naboth  as  an  ItraeUU  ^ 
of  a  Jczreelite.  throughout  the  chapter. 

*  V«-r.  2.— [The  Sept,  omits  the  reason  for  Ahab’s  oovetliig  the  vineyard. 

*  Ver.  2.— [Several  MS&,  followed  by  most  of  the  W.,  supply  the  word  or  and  read  . 

*  Ver.  4. — [The  Vat.  Sept,  give*  a  mere  epitome  of  this  ver. ;  the  Alex,  fallows  the  Heb. 

*  Ver.  6.— [The  Sept,  instead  of  vineyard  here  Introduce  from  ver.  4  4‘  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers.**  As  this  phrase 
explains  Naboth's  reason  (see  Exeg.  Com.)  for  refusing  Ahab,  the  addition  is  not  likely  u>  be  right. 

6  Ver.  8. — The  k’tib  QHDDn  to  be  unhesitatingly  preferred  to  the  k'ri  Qs-jqq  .  [The  k’ri  ia  the  reading  of  many 

MSS.,  bat  the  k'tib  reappears  in  the  next  ver.  and  ver.  11  unquestioned. 

7  Ver.  8  —  [The  Chald.  and  Syr.  omit  this  pronoun,  which  certainly  does  not  seem  neoessary  in  itself ;  bat,  from  its  repe¬ 
tition  in  ver.  11,  doubtless  belongs  here  also. 

*  Ver.  16.— [The  Sept,  here  curiously  interpolates  the  statement,  44  he  rent  his  clothes  and  pot  oq  sackcloth.  And  St 
came  to  pass  after  this  that  Ahab,**  Sic.  Ahab  seems  to  have  felt  no  need  of  such  decent  hypocrisy. 

*  Ver.  18.— [Our  author  in  his  translation  -applies  the  ellipsis  by  the  verb  dwelleth  rather  than  it,  since  the  reference 
must  be  to  hist  dwelling-place,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  in  JcxrooL 

10  Ver.  19. — [The  Sept,  considerably  modifies  this  prophetic  denunciation :  44  In  every  plaoe  where  the  sows  and  the  do gn 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  there  shall  the  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  and  harlots  wash  in  thy  blood.1* 

*11  Ver.  19. — [nnX’D3  110  emphatic  repetition  of  the  pron.  $nff.  literally  and  well  expressed  In  the  A.V. 

**  Ver.  21.— [The  k'ri  gives  the  full  form  (P2D  here,  and  feppgf  ver.  20,  of  this  verb,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a* 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  to  fall  away.— F.  CL] 


EXKGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  oame  to  pass  after  these 
things,  Ac.  The  Sept,  places  this  whole  chapter 
before  the  twentieth,  and  Thenius  holds  this  to  be 
its  otiginal  place.  Bwald  says,  rightly:  “The 
transposition  resulted  simply  to  unite  more  closely 
the  similar  narrations  in  chaps,  xx.  and  xxii.  and 
inversely  chaps.  xviL-xix.,  xxl.  The  expression 
iu  chap.  xxi.  4,  as  a  climax  to  chap.  xx.  43,  refers 
back  rather  palpably  to  the  latter  passage.”  Na- 
both’B  affair  must  have  happened  then  after  the 
two  victories  over  the  Syrians,  because  Elijah’s 
severe  sentence  proclaiming  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  which  was  occasioned  by  them,  could  not 
have  immediately  preceded  those  victories.  The 


oonnecting  thought  with  chap.  xx.  is  this:  Aa 
Ahab,  in  consequence  of  victory  twice  won,  found 
tranquillity  and  peaoe  externally,  he  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  extension  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
garden  of  his  summer  palaoe  at  Jezreel  ( vide  on 
chap,  xviii.  46).  Sanctius:  post  victos  hostes  ad  de- 
licias  comparanda8  animum  adgedL 

Vers.  2-6.  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth, 
Ac.  Ver.  8,  literally:  Faria  it  for  me  from  Jehovah 
that  I,  Ac.  This  expression  presupposes  two 
things,  viz. :  that  Naboth  was  a  worshipper  of  Je¬ 
hovah  and  did  not  bow  his  knee  to  Baal,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  those  who  had  remained  faithful 
(Ahab  does  not  mention  the  name  “  Jehovah  ,f) 
and  that  also  he  held  the  alienation  of  his  vine¬ 
yard  to  be  a  sin  against  Jehovah,  a  transgression 
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of  a  command  of  Jehovah.  This  command  must 
have  been  that  respecting  the  inalienability  of  the 
inheritance  which  was  apportioned  to  each  tribe  and 
to  each  family,  and  could  not,  even  by  marriage, 
go  into  other  hands,  and  which,  even  it’  it  were 
sold  on  account  of  impoverishment  or  otherwise  on 
account  of  distress,  would  revert  to  it  again,  without 
price,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Numb,  xxxvi.  1-13 ; 
Lev.  xxv.  10-28).  According  to  Ezek.  xlvi.  18, 
the  prince  himself  could  not  force  any  one  out  of 
his  property.  This  Mosaic  law  is  connected  most 
intimately  with  the  stability  of  the  Theocracy ;  it 
secured  its  material  foundation  (cf.  Symb.  dts 
Mo&ai m.  KulL,  II.  s.  604) ;  and  if  it  were  not  always 
strictly  observed  and  enforced,  the  main  thought 
pervading  it  nevertheless  struck  out  strong  roots 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  r6m  was  for  every  covenant-keeping 

Israelite  a  matter  not  merely  of  piety  towards  his 
family  and  his  tribe,  not  merely  a  prudential, 
worldly  affair,  but  a  religious,  sacred  duty.  No 
consideration  would  induce  Naboth  to  violate  this, 
neither  greater  gain  (for  Ahab  offered  him  a  better 
vineyard  or  wished  to  pay  him  well),  nor  the  royal 
authority  and  the  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure, 
especially  when,  as  here,  not  need,  but  a  royal 
whim  only,  was  concerned.  Hence  it  is  almost 
laughable  when  with  J.  D.  Michaelis  Naboth’s  an¬ 
swer  is  explained  as  “  uncivil  in  the  extreme,”  or 
when  others  say  that  it  was  a  piece  of  “  obstinacy ;  ” 
for  in  that  case  Joseph’s  reply  to  Potiphar  s  wife 
(Gen.  xxxix.  9)  was  uncivil  and  obstinate.  For  ID 

(ver.  4),  see  on  chap.  xx.  43:  Re  turned  away  his 
face,  the  Vulg.  adds  ad parietem,  which  2  Kings  xx. 
2,  has :  Seb.  Schmidt :  more  tristium,  qui  converses 
ttonem,  colloquium  et  conspecttm  hominum  fugiunt  el 
declinant 

Vers.  7-8.  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said,  Ac. 
The  words  nriK — are  usually  translated 

imperatively:  “  Thou !  exert  now  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  over  Israel”  (de  Wette),  £  act  as  king,  use 
the  power  which  belongs  to  thee  as  king  of  Israel, 
or,  “  Thou  exercisest  authority  now  over  Israel  ” 
(Phflippson),  t.  now  must  thou  show  thyself 
to  be  king  over  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Thenius  properly  remarks,  the  collocation 
of  the  words  is  to  be  observed  (Thou  comes  first), 
and  also  the  connection  (Jezebel  says  :  /will  give 
thee).  This  antithesis  compels  us  to  understand 
the  words  as  ironical,  and  with  the  Sept,  the  Vulg., 
and  the  Syriac,  to  regard  them  as  a  question: 
Dost  thou  now  exercise  authority  over  Israel? 
Host  thou  as  king  permit  thyself  to  ask  such  a 
thing  of  one  of  thy  subjects  ?  I  will  give  thee  the 
vineyard,  since  thou  trustest  not  thyself  to  act  as 
‘man  and  king. — The  letters  (ver.  8)  Jezebel  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  royal  seal,  £  a,  she  affixed  the  seal  to 
(not  sealed  up).  “  Probably  the  seal  had  on  it  the 
name  of  the  king,  which,  instead  of  the  signature, 
was  by  the  seal  stamped  upon  the  document,  as  is 
the  case  now  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  amongst  Turks 
and  Arabs ;  cf.  Paulsen,  die  Regier,  der  Morgenland. 
8.  295  ”  (Keil) ;  Esth.  viil  12.  Jezebel  certainly 
received  the  seal  (seal-ring,  Dan.  vi.  18)  from 
Ahab  himself,  who  allowed  her  the  free  use  of  it 
From  ver.  8,  it  is  manifest  that  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
were  then  in  Samaria,  their  residence,  properly 
speaking.  The  elders  and  nobles  constituted  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  city  tribunal  (Dent.  xvi.  18), 


“which  must  have  had  then,  according  to  our 
chapter,  in  cases  easily  to  be  decided  the  jus  vitas  ” 
(Thenius);  cf.  on  Matt  v.  21.  The  addition:  dwel¬ 
ling  with  Naboth,  shows  that  they  were  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

Ver.  9.  Proclaim  a  hurt,  as  was  customary  in 
the  event  of  national  calamities  (Joel  i.  14),  after 
grievous  defeats  (Judg.  xx.  26;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13), 
after  great  sins(l  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  12),  or  for  the 
turning  away  of  apprehended  misfortune  (2  Chron. 
xx.  2,  4) ;  it  is  always  the  sign  of  penitence.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  stands  here  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
offence  charged,  and  it  was  not  merely  to  furnish 
occasion  for  the  procedure  against  Naboth  (The¬ 
nius),  but  rather  “  to  publish  the  fact  that  a  grievous 
fault  was  resting  upon  the  city,  which  must  be 
expiated.”  The  stamp  of  truth  would  thus  thereby 
be  impressed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  city,  upon 
the  crime  with  which  Naboth  was  charged  (Keil). 
Naboth  was  to  be  set  on  high  in  the  assemblage, 
“  so  that  the  public  indignation  might  be  the  more 
vividly  expressed,  if  one  who  was  worthy  of  such 
distinction,  on  account  of  his  God-fearing  senti¬ 
ment,  should  be  convicted  of  being  such  a  grievous 
sinner  ”  (Thenius).  This  is  certainly  belter  than 
the  view  advanced  by  Grotius :  ne  odio  damnasse 
crederentur,  quern  ipsi  honor  aver  ant,  or  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Sob.  Schmidt:  producite  eum  ante  universum 
populum  in  judicium  ad  causam  dicendam. 

Vers.  10-14.  Two  men  .  .  before  him,  Ac. 
According  to  Deut.  xvii.  6  and  xix.  15,  every  crime 
punishable  by  death  must  be  testified  to  by  at  least 
two  witnesses,  who  also  must  at  the  stoniug 
make  the  beginning,  fajp  not  contra  (V ulg.),  but 

coram,  in  conspectu . — Thou  didst  blaspheme 

means  properly  to  bless ;  then,  because  at  a  depar¬ 
ture  one  utters  a  benediction,  generally  to  say  fare¬ 
well,  is  to  leave,  so  Job  i.  5 ;  ii.  5 :  to  bless  God,  to 
give  God  a  departure,  to  turn  one’s  self  from  Him. 
If  now  Naboth,  by  this  expression,  was  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime,  it  must  of  necessity  be  that  which 
the  law  ordained  in  the  death-punishment  (cf  Lev. 
xxiv.  14  sq.).  Blasphemy  against  the  king  is 
placed  beside  blasphemy  against  God,  because 
the  king  represents  God  and  rules  in  His  name  ; 
crime  against  majesty  involves  death  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
9).  Jezebel  does  not  use  the  name  mrP  the 
more  general  indefinite  . 

Vers.  15-16.  Take  possession  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  Ac.  The  immediate  seizure  of  the  property 
appears  here  as  something  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  execution  of  Naboth,  is  understood  to  bo  ac¬ 
cording  to  usage  and  right  The  Rabbins  remark, 
that  which  indeed  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  ordain,  the  property  of  an  offender  against 
majesty  falls  to  the  king,  who  was,  in  so  far,  its  in¬ 
heritor  (  eh*  means  also  to  inherit,  Gen.  xxi  10  ; 

Jer.  xlix.  1).  According  to  2  Kings  ix.  26,  Naboth’s 
sons  also  were  put  to  death,  the  heirs  proper,  be¬ 
sides,  were  no  longer  living. 

Yen.  17-19.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah,  Ac.  From  11  in  ver.  18  we 

are  to  oonclude  that  Elijah  was,  at  that  time,  in  a 
mountain-district  Ahab’s  crime  is  set  before  him 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  which  was  more  fitted  to 
awaken  his  conscience  than  a  bare  affirmation. 
When  the  guilt  of  the  crime  is  charged  upon 
Ahab,  and  not  upon  Jezebel  who  was  the  agent  in 
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the  matter,  it  is  like  Gen.  til  9,  where  God  brings 
Adam  and  not  Ere  to  account — According  to 
chap.  zxii.  38,  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab, 
not  at  Jezreel,  the  place  where  Naboth  was  put  to 
death,  but  at  Samaria.  In  order  to  reconcile  both 
passages,  either  DipDR  hare  been  translated 

by  pro  co  quod  (Grotius,  Maurer,  De  Wette :  “  for 
that  ”),  or  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prophecy, 
inasmuch  as  Ahab  repented  (ver.  *7),  was  fill- 
filled  but  partially  in  him,  and  fully  in  his  son  (2 
Kings  ix.  26)  (Calmet,  Kell,  Gerlach  and  others). 
Thenius  believes  that  there  is  a  contradiction  here 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  reconciliation,  no 
matter  what  the  explanation  be.  But  how  thought¬ 
less  the  author  of  our  books  must  have  been,  if  in 
two  chapters  alongside  of  each  other,  on  the 
same  leaf  as  it  were,  he  had  admitted  “  direct  ” 
contradictions  inadvertently.  The  plaoe  where 
Naboth’s  and  Ahab’s  blood  were  licked  up  by  dogs 
was  “  before  or  outside  the  city,”  i.  e.,  the  place 
where  supposed  or  real  criminals  were  executed 
(cf.  ver.  13  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Acts  vil  66;  Hebrews 
xiii.  12  sq.).  The  prophetic  word  means:  As  thou 
hast  unrighteously  put  Naboth  to  death,  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  without  the  city,  so  shalt  thou,  righteously, 
in  the  same  plaoe,  outside  thy  city  (residence),  be 
put  to  death,  i.  as  a  criminal.  In  this  the  pro¬ 
phecy  found  its  fulfilment,  in  the  similarity  of  the 
disgraceful  death,  not  in  the  similarity  of .  the 
special  locality.  Oonsequently  here  the  entirely 
general  DipD  stands,  and  not,  as  in  2  Kings  xl  26 

•t  the  special  TTlfP  Jl^n . 

Ver.  20.  Hast  thou  found  ma,  Ac.  Luther 
follows  the  inaccurate  translation  of  the  Vulg.  : 
num  invenisti  me  inimicum  tibi  t  Thenius  :  “  fcORD 
is  here  in  its  most  proper  signification :  to  overtake 
(seising  me),  (1  Sara.  xxxi.  3 ;  Job  xi  7 ;  Jer.  x. 
8),  used  especially  of  the  punishing  hand  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  17 ;  Isai.  x.  10;  Ps.  xxi.  9),  consequently: 
Hast  thou  overtaken  me,  mine  enemy?  As  a  defiant 
question,  and  entirely  suited  to,  mine  enemy: 
thinkest  thou  that  thou  hast  now  got  me  down?  To 
this  the  reply  is  wholy  suited :  Yes,  I  have  got 
thee  1  ”  Von  Gerlach  justly  remarks:  “Struck  at 
by  the  address  of  Elijah,  Ahab  seeks  to  justify  him¬ 
self  by  attributing  personal  enmity  upon  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  part  towards  himself.”  Michaelis  wholly 
wrong:  Hast  thou  found  me  in  an  act  which  I  can¬ 
not  excuse?  or  Vatablus  :  Hast  thou  found  some¬ 
thing  against  me  which  thou  canst  censure,  thou 
who  art  always  against  me  ? — 13Dnn  must  be  taken 

here  in  a  wholly  general  sense,  as  in  ver.  25  (cf. 
2  Kings  xvii.  17  ;  Rom.  vii.  14) ;  to  abandon  one’s 
self  without  will  to  evil;  to  mako  one’s  self  a  slave 
of  sin ;  “  the  feebleness  is  therein  expressed  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  the  tool  of  others  ”  (Ger¬ 
lach).  The  Sopt.  add  arbitrarily,  pdrr/v,  which 
Thenius  holds  to  be  original,  and  then  translates : 
on  account  of  thy  pretended  seeing  of  thyself  to 
do,  Ac.  i.e.,  thou  shalt  become  conscious  that  thou 
hast  fully  received  the  price  of  sin  ;  very  forced. 
The  rov  rrnpopyiaai  avrbv  of  the  Sept,  after  ffin*  is 
also  an  arbitrary  addition. 

Vers.  21-24.  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil,  Ac. 
Upon  vers.  21-24,  Bee  above  on  chap.  xiv.  10  sq. 
and  also  xvi.  3  sq.  It  is  the  standing  avenging 
sentence  for  the  dynasties  of  apostate  kings,  re¬ 
peated  also  in  chap.  xxii.  38  and  2  Kings  ix.  8  sq. 
3ft.  The  divine  punishment  (alls  upon  Ahab  and  bis 


house  not  alone  on  account  of  the  crime  committed 
against  Naboth,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  on  account  of 
the  idolatry  existing  and  promoted  daring  his  reign, 
with  which,  indeed,  that  crime  was  closely  con¬ 
nected.  The  ^rj3  In  ver.  23  is  translated  in  the 

Septuag,  rightly  here  as  in  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  by  kv 
KpoTcixiafiari ,  by  which  a  spaoe  immediately  oioee 
to  the  walla,  and  belonging  to  the  city-terrain,  is 
to  be  understood.  Jezebel  also  was  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs  before,  i.  e.  outside  the  city.  When  for 
?ra ,  Htjnp  p?na  occurs  m  2  Kings  ix. 

10,  36,  37,  not  another  but  the  same  place  is 
designated,  vis.  in  the  space,  4  a,  in  the  city -terrain 
of  Jezreel.  Thenius  very  unnecessarily  would 
have  the  reading  fe  our  passage  p^TQ  .  Jezebel, 
according  to  2  Kings  ix.  33,  was  thrown  out  of  a 
window  and  trodden  by  horses,  but  was  not  de* 
voured  by  dogs  ia  “  the  court  of  the  palace.”  This 
happened  rather  before  the  city- walls. 

Vers.  26-26.  There  was  none  like  unto,  Ac. 
The  25th  and  26th  verses  are  a  parenthesis  by 
which  the  relator  desires  once  more  to  bring  out  the 
reason  for  the  miserable  destruction  of  the  house  ol 
Ahab,  and  why  every  effort  to  wash  Ahab  clean, 
and  to  make  of  him  “  a  good  man  of  the  best  dispo¬ 
sition  ”  (Michaelis)  seemed  useless,  p")  does  not 

mean  here:  yea,  assuredly  (De  Wette);  *  it  has  hero 
its  usual  meaning,  but  it  does  not  stand,  as  is  often 
the  case,  immediately  before  the  word  to  wliich  it 
is  related ;  translate :  besides  how  Ahab  (Ahab  ex¬ 
cepted),  there  was  none  (as  he),  Ac.”  (Thenius). — 
The  Amortiea  are  mentioned  instead  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  generally,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16;  Jos.  xxiv.  15  ; 
Amos  ii.  9,  because  they  were  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  Canaan  Ahab  had  abandoned  himself 
entirely  to  the  idolatry  on  account  of  which  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  driven  the  Canaanites  from  their  land,  and 
had  given  it  to  the  Israelites  (chap.  xvi.  83). 

Vers.  27-29.  When  Ahab  heard  those 
words,  Ac.  The  rending  of  the  clothes,  putting  on 
Backcloth  and  fasting,  are  the  usual  signs  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  penitence  (Winer,  R-  W.-R%  IL  s.  63  L 
Ahab  slept  in  his  sackcloth.  does  not  mean 

barefoot  (Jarchi  and  others),  not  demisso  capite,  or 
slowly  (Keil),  but  quietly,  softly  (Isa.  viii.  6). — The 
complete  ruin  was  not  to  overtake  Ahab  during  his 
lifetime,  but  “he  was  referred  back  to  the  threaten¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  according  to  which,  the  misdeeds  of 
the  fathers  were  not  to  be  borne  in  the  children, 
who  did  not  cease  from  them  longer  than  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  ”  (Menken). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  procedure  against  Naboth  constitutes  s 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Ahab,  in  so  fhr  as  it 
called  forth  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
himself  and  of  his  house.  Although  it  concerned 
but  our  contemporaneous  people,  it  has  neverthe¬ 
less  a  general  tbeocrarico-hislorical  significance  in 
this,  that  a  moral  corruption  was  therein  brought 
to  light,  which  had  seized  the  head  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  consequence  of 
the  apostasy  from  the  God  of  Israel  and  from  His 
law.  It  was  a  crying  proof  that  all  the  evidence 
of  divine  power  and  grace  and  fidelity  and  long- 
suffering  had  produced  no  fruit  That  too  was  ttie 
point  of  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  prophet 
to  appear  again,  of  whom  Sirach  says  (dhapt ' 
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llriil  10),  “  who  wast  ordained  for  reproofi  in 
their  times  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  the  Lord’s  judg¬ 
ment  before  it  break  forth  into  ftnr.  .  .  .  and  to 
restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.”  It  devolved  upon 
him  whose  destination  and  calling  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  to  exercise  the  prophetic  avenging  office,  to 
bear  witness  agajnst  apostasy,  and  to  proclaim  the 
judgments  of  God — upon  him  It  devolved,  before 
all  things,  by  virtue  of  his  position  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  above),  to  announce  to 
the  king  who,  with  his  wife,  had  formally  intro¬ 
duced  the  apostasy,  and  in  his  procedure  against 
Naboth  had  shown  himself  incorrigible,  the  final 
sentence  of  God  against  him  and  his  whole  house. 
The  word  of  Jehovah  came  hence  also  to  him,  and 
he  issued  forth  again  from  bis  retirement  M  as  a 
fire,  and  his  word  burned  like  a  torch  ”  (Ecclesi- 
asticus  xlviii.  1).  He  first  places  before  the  king 
h»  crime  against  Naboth,  and  proceeds  then  to  the 
announcement  of  his  punishment  for  his  conduct 
generally.  The  whole  narration  culminates  in  this 
announcement.  The  new  criticism  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  historical  reality  of  the  affair  with  Na¬ 
both;  “the  dressing  up,”  however,  belongs  to  the 
author  of  the  history  of  Elijah  (Thenius,  Ewald). 
Under  this  clothing  (drapery)  nothing  else  can  be 
meant  than  the  paragraph  from  ver.  17  to  24, 
which  is,  however,  the  main  thing.  If  this  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  unhistorical,  for  which  no  reason  is  at 
hand,  the  point  of  the  whole  narrative  is  taken 
away,  and  the  high  meaning  disappears  from  the 
crept  which  it  has  for  the  history  of  Ahab,  and 
indirectly  for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
generally.  It  becomes  an  isolated,  ordinary, 
Oriental  murder-tale,  and  ceases  to  be  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  theocracy. 

2.  We  are  able  to  understand  for  the  first  time , 
rightly  and  completely,  the  royal  couple  from  the 
present  narrative.  If  Ahab  has  shown  himself, 
thus  far,  to  be  a  weak  man,  destitute  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  firmness,  and  subject  to  every 
evil  influence,  here  this  is  the  case  so  con¬ 
spicuously  that  from  feebleness  and  want  of 
character  he  becomes  a  common  criminal.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  devote  the  time  of  peace,  after  the 
severe  pressure  caused  by  the  Syrians,  to  anything 
except  to  be  thinking  of  the  enlargement  and 
beautifying  of  his  pleasure-garden — a  sign  that  all 
the  great  experiences  of  his  life,  even  the  last  sharp 
threatening  at  the  releasing  of  Ben-hadad,  had  made 
no  permanent  impression  upon  him.  The  refusal 
of  Naboth  to  cede  to  him  his  vineyard  makes  him 
angry,  and  excites  him;  but  he  had  not  force 
enough  to  make  use  of  his  mettle,  and  so  he  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  his  bed,  will  not  eat,  nor  see  any 
person,  and  behaves  like  a  spoiled,  ill-mannered 
child,  which  has  been  refused  a  toy.  It  was 
necessary  for  his  wife  to  supply  him  with  spirit,  and 
to  remind  him  that  he  must  be  a  man  and  king. 
He  does  not  interfere  himself,  but  allows  her  to 
arrange  the  matter,  and  gives  her  the  insignia  of 
his  royal  authority,  unconcerned  how  she  may  use 
it,  or,  as  it  almost  seems,  he  enters  into  her  crim¬ 
inal  designs.  When  the  infamous  transaction  was 
done,  and  she  told  him  of  it,  he  was  not  shocked ; 
he  was  rather  visibly  pleased  and  satisfied  (Jose¬ 
phus  has  it :  “  he  sprang  up  from  his  bed  with  de¬ 
light  ”),  and  he  made  haste  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  stolen  and  stained  with  blood.  This 
blood-guiltiness  rested  upon  him,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  could,  with  all  propriety,  call  hjm  both  a 


murderer  and  a  thief.  In  respect  of  Queen  Jezebel, 
who  has  hitherto  been  portrayed  only  on  the  side 
of  her  wild  fanaticism  for  the  unchaste  Baal  and 
Astarte  worship,  she  shows  herself  here  in  her 
complete  moral  depravity.  We  discover  in  her  no 
trace  of  the  feebleness  and  want  of  energy  which 
characterized  her  husband.  Josephus  well  calls  her 
a  ybvawv  dpaarfjpidv  re  teal  roXprjp6v .  Her  deepest 
traits  were  pride  and  a  desire  for  dominion,  to 
gratify  which  she  shrank  back  from  no  instim- 
Mentality.  Under  the  show  and  pretext  of  serving 
her  husband  and  fulfilling  his  wishes,  she  knew 
how  to  govern  him  and  to  appropriate  to  lierself 
the  royal  authority.  She  did  not  look  at  the 
monarchy  according  to  the  Israelilish  sense,  as  tho 
institution  which  was  designed  to  carry  out  the 
law  and  will  of  Jehovah,  but  as  the  absolute 
authority  over  the  property  and  lives  (Gut und Blut) 
of  the  subjects.  Every  refusal  to  fulfil  a  royal 
wish,  though  it  had  been  grounded  in  the  divine 
law,  was,  in  her  eyes,  lese-majesty,  yes,  as  blas¬ 
phemy  against  God,  because  she  wished  the  king 
to  be  considered  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  Deity.  Right  and  justice,  for  the 
administering  of  which  the  monarchy  exists,  are  to 
her  mere  forms,  and  she  misapplies  the  legal  or¬ 
gans  of  justice  to  carry  out  injustice.  A  religious 
solemnity  must  be  the  cloak  of  her  lust  of  robbery 
and  murder,  and  the  people  be  deceived  by  per¬ 
jured  witnesses.  Jezebel  does  all  this  in  cold  blood 
and  with  calm  deliberation ;  yes,  she  congratulates 
herself  upon  it,  and  informs  her  husband  of  the  fact 
with  self-satisfaction,  as  if  she  had  done  something 
deserving  praise  aod  thanks.  This  was  the  royal 
couple  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  people  and 
of  the  kingdom.  If  ever  at  any  time,  certainly 
here,  the  Turkish  proverb  finds  its  application  : 
“  The  fish  stinks  first  at  the  head.” 

3.  The  eiders  and  nobles  constituting  the  city 
tribunal  at  Jezreel  are  a  worthy  pendent  to  the 
royal  cohple.  Without  hesitation  they  carry  out 
quickly  and  punctiliously  the  received  order,  and 
they  hasten  to  give  the  queen  the  news  of  it,  in 
order  to  show  themselves  loyal  and  obedient  sub¬ 
jects.  The  fear  and  the  pleasure  of  men  are  the 
motives  for  their  way  of  acting ;  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  conscientiousness 
amongst  them.  They  knew  the  tyranny  and  the 
severity  of  the  queen,  and  they  did  not  dare  to 
thwart  her ;  they  were  afraid  that  by  resistance 
they  might  lose  the  residence  and  suffer  loss,  or 
be  punished  in  limb  and  body.  It  seems  that 
they,  as  the  presiding  officers  of  the  residence, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  please  the 
powerful,  dreaded  queen,  and  to  show  their  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission,  in  the  hope  of  being  praised 
and  rewarded  for  it.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  sojourn 
of  the  court  there,  they  had  become  habituated 
to  unrighteous  expectations  of  the  sort,  and  tliat 
fawning  and  servility  were  no  longer  new  to  them. 
Certainly  their  whole  course  presupposes  thorough 
corruption  in  public  affairs,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  religious  oonfusion  which  must  have  entered 
in  during  a  reign  when  “  the  covenant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah”  was  forsaken,  his  law  trodden  under  foot,  and 
the  infamous  Baal  and  Astarte  worship  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  patronized.  For  there  is  no  more  authen¬ 
tic  sign  of  the  decay  of  a  kingdom  than  when  law 
is  deliberately  debased,  and  murder,  under  the 
show  of  right,  and  with  deference  to  the  usual 
forms  of  law,  is  done  by  those  to  whom  the  duty  of 
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public  justice  is  intrusted.  Deliberate  judicial  mur¬ 
der  is  the  most  infamous  of  all,  and  can  only  take 
place  where  absolute  ungodliness  has  broken  all 
moral  bonds,  and  a  putrefaction  has  begun.  Jeze¬ 
bel  would  never  have  dared  to  order  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  had  she  not  known  the  people,  and  regarded 
them  as  capable  of  everything.  The  circumstances 
here  were  such  as  Micah,  in  chap.  vii.  2  et  sq.,  has 
portrayed.  When  we  consider  that  the  elders  who 
composed  the  local  tribunal  were  not  royal  officials, 
but  inhabitants  of  the  place,  chosen  by  their  fel¬ 
low-townsmen,  and  that  they,  one  and  all,  as  one 
man,  perpetrated  the  crime,  we  learn  how  deeply 
the  people,  who  had  freely  placed  such  men  at 
their  head,  were  sunken,  and  had  become  devoid 
of  all  fear  of  God.  The  blindness  with  which  the 
false  verdict  was  accepted,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  it  was  carried  out,  doubtless  in  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  fashion,  is  an  additional  proof  of  what  we 
have  stated. 

4.  The  meeting  of  Elijah  and  of  Ahab  in  Naboth’s 
vineyard  is  very  characteristic  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  each.  Both  reappear  here,  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  earlier  interview  in  chap,  xviii. 
7  et  sq.  As  there,  so  here,  Elijah  comes  forth  sud¬ 
denly  from  his  retirement.  Like  the  lightning 
which  descends  from  on  high  and  strikes,  he  met 
the  king,  walking  and  enjoying  himself  in  the 
stolen  viueyard.  Nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  an  encounter  with  the  earnest,  se¬ 
vere  preacher  of  repentance,  and  of  hearing  from 
him  the  thunder-words  of  the  Divine  judgment 
As  there,  Ahab  at  first  blustered,  and  saluted  the 
prophet  with  the  words:  “  Art  thou  here,  troubler 
of  Israel?”  so  here  he  addresses  him  angrily: 
“Hast  thou  found  me,  mine  enemy? — thou  who 
art  always  in  my  way.”  But  as  then,  so  also  now, 
the  prophet  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed 
upon  and  frightened  in  the  least  With  firm  words 
he  announces  the  destruction  of  him  and  of  his 
house ;  then  the  high-going  man  breaks  down  and 
becomes  so  dejected  that  he  is  bowed  down  and 
creeps  along,  and  even  sleeps  in  sackcloth.  But 
the  meeting  is  also  significant  in  respect  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  prophetic  and  the  monarch¬ 
ical  element.  This  relation  is  now  represented  in 
%  manifold  way,  as  that  of  two  “  self-appointed 
powers  ”  who  were  in  perpetual  struggle  with 
dach  other  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  kingdom. 
But  Elijah  especially,  the  head  and  representative 
of  the  prophetic  order,  from  whom  proceeded  the 
strife  against  the  covenant-breaking  monarchy, 
the  most  energetic  and  powerful  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets,  resolutely  and  sharply  as  he  met  the  king, 
who  called  him  his  enemy,  was  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  free  from  all  hierarchical  efforts. 
No  one  in  all  Israel  cared  less  than  he  about  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  outward  power  and  au¬ 
thority.  He  did  not,  like  Jeroboam,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  and  of  Rehoboam,  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  discontented;  he  did  not  intrigue 
against  the  secular  power,  and  mingle  in  political 
affairs;  he  did  not  live  at  the  residence  or  at 
court ;  but  in  retirement,  from  which  he  issued 
only  from  time  to  time,  when  it  was  needful  to 
resist  the  base  misuse  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  did  not  fear  to  revolutionize  even  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  people  of  Israel.  He  was  not  “  an 
enemy  ”  of  the  monarchy,  but  an  enemy  of  the 
idolatry  which  was  destroying  both  the  monarchy 
and  the  national  being. 


5.  Ahab' s  penitence  was  regarded  by  the  older 
theologians  as  hypocritical,  so  that  even  yet  all 
false  penitence  is  called,  proverbially,  “Ahab’s 
penitence.”  But,  according  to  ver.  29,  it  was  not 
a  sham,  but  an  actual  humiliation,  which  was  gra¬ 
ciously  recognized  by  God  as  such.  Vatablus 
justly  says :  “  Hoc  pcenitentia  fait  vera,  sed  tem- 
poraria .”  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  which  made  him  readily  susceptible  to  every 
influence,  and  the  rapid  change  of  his  purposes, 
it  was  very  comprehensible  that  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  piercing  bone  and  marrow,  threatening 
him  and  his  house  with  destruction,  which  had 
never  yet  deceived  him,  made  an  affecting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  him.  Such  a  wholesome  terror  had 
never  hitherto  overtaken  him,  and  might  well  have 
been  able  to  lead  him  to  a  thorough  change  from 
his  past  ways.  But  he  had  no  abiding  conversion 
of  heart  to  the  living  God,  as  the  course  of  the  his¬ 
tory  shows.  As  the  threatened  punishment  did  not 
follow  immediately,  he  thought  he  had  been  able 
to  ward  it  off  by  his  penitential  discipline,  and, 
according  to  his  constantly  attested  fickleness,  he 
fell  back  again  into  his  earlier  way  of  life.  The 
first  thing  which  he  should  have  done,  had  his  re¬ 
pentance  been  true,  to  repair  somehow  a  wrong 
done,  he  did  not  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  began 
war  anew. 

HOM1LETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-29.  The  proceeding  against  Naboth: 
(a)  How  it  was  done  (vers.  1-16);  (6)  its  conse¬ 
quence^  (vers.  17-29) — Ver.  1-16). — Wirth:  The 
unrighteous  acquisition  of  Naboth’s  vineyard,  (a) 
King  Ahab;  (0)  Queen  Jezebel ;  (c)  the  elders  of  Jez- 
reel;  (d)  Naootlu — WCrt.  Summ.  :  Here  we  see 
how  the  children  of  this  world  use  their  rank  ; 
how  they  ruin  others  for  the  sake  of  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  seize  upon  them ;  they  try  to  make  them 
sell  against  their  will,  and  wrest  their  property 
from  them ;  if  this  fail,  they  use  every  false  de¬ 
vice,  accuse  him  as  an  evil-doer  before  the  autho¬ 
rities,  and,  by  means  of  false  witnesses,  lead  him 
on  to  misfortune,  until  he  is  compelled  to  sacrifice 
Ills  little  property  to  save  himself,  or  becomes  so 
ill  that  he  dies  of  grief,  and  thus  they  obtain  his 
property.  But  the  ispirit  denounces  woe  to  such 
men  (Isa.  v.  8).  Every  man  should  guard  against 
such  sin,  but  especially  those  in  power.  Let  them 
never  seize  upon  the  property  of  their  subjects. 
Y.  1. — Starks  :  It  is  not  well  to  have  godless  neigh¬ 
bors,  especially  if  they  are  powerful,  for,  loving 
injustice,  they  think  nothing  of  over-reaching  their 
neighbors.  One  should  pray  for  industrious,  pious 
and  honest  neighbors. — Vers.  2-4.  Naboth’s  vine¬ 
yard.  (a)  The  greed  of  Ahab  (ver.  2) ;  (6)  the  denial 
of  Naboth  (ver.  3);  (c)  the  consequence  of  the  deni¬ 
al  upon  Ahab  (ver.  4). — Ver.  2.  Great  lords  often 
have  fancies,  which  cost  them  more  time  and 
money  than  do  their  chief  and  holiest  duties. 
Thus  Ahab  thought  more  of  the  enlargement  and 
adornment  of  his  garden,  than  of  the  good  of  his 
subjects.  The  desire  for  things  which  servo  for 
pleasure  is  often  a  temptation  to  grievous  sin. 
Therefore  says  the  Scripture:  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods,  nor  anything  that  ia 
his.  Let  the  needy  be  thy  first  care,  not  thine  own 
pleasures.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  be  godly  and  con¬ 
tented.  Watch  over  thine  heart,  for  desires  ap¬ 
parently  lawful,  if  not  resisted  and  denied,  may 
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lead  to  ruin. — Ver.  3.  The  men  are  rare  who,  for 
God  and  conscience  sake,  will  not  yield  to  entrea¬ 
ties  and  offers,  the  granting  of  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  them,  whilst  the  refusal  would 
be  accompanied  with  injury,  and  perhaps  peril  to 
themselves.  Where  fear  of  God  and  true  devout¬ 
ness  exist,  there  also  you  will  ever  find  that 
piety  which  holds  in  love  and  veneration  every¬ 
thing  which  serves  as  a  remembrance  of  parents 
and  all  other  benefactors. — Ver.  4.  Richter: 
Godless  people  regard  the  care  taken  by  the  pious 
to  observe  reverently  the  divine  law,  as  so  much 
useless  scrupulousness. — Calw.  Bib:  Even  so,  in 
our  day,  does  the  worldling  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  Christian  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  divine 
word,  refuses  to  yield  to  his  wishes ;  for  either  he 
recognizes  no  divine  authority,  or  exalts  his  own 
above  it.  The  children  of  this  world,  whose  aims 
and  designs  are  wholly  material,  will  often  fret 
and  grieve  for  days  when  they  are  compelled 
to  give  up  a  temporal  gain,  or  a  promised  enjoy¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  condition  of  their  souls  never 
causes  them  the  slightest  grief. — Wirth:  The 
high  and  mighty  ones  of  this  world  often  think 
that  all  other  people  are  placed  here,  simply  to 
yield  obedience  to  their  whims.  They  cannot 
comprehend  that  all  men  are  not  to  be  bought 
with  gold,  and  woe  to  that  inferior  whose  refusal 
destroys  their  darling  plans.  Every  man  not  rooted 
and  grounded  in  God,  becomes  ever  more  and  more 
grasping ;  in  his  vain  purse-pride  he  thinks  all  the 
world  must  yield  to  his  will,  and  hates  bitterly 
him  who  independently  and  resolutely  upholds  his 
rights  against  him. 

Vers.  6-16.  The  condemnation  of  Naboth, 
(a)  Ordered  by  Jezebel ;  (6)  carried  out  by  the  city 
ordinance ;  (c)  joyfully  received  by  Ahab. — The  ap¬ 
parently  fortunate  but  really  unfortunate  and  ac¬ 
cursed  marriage  of  Abab  and  Jezebel,  (a)  She 
seeks  the  sorrowful- man,  shares  his  grief,  and  seeks 
to  comfort  him,  as  is  the  province  of  a  wife;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  pointing  him  to  the  true  Comforter,  and 
leading  his  heart  to  higher  and  better  things,  she 
strengthens  him  in  bis  grasping  desire  after  others’ 
property,  and  leads  him  on  still  further.  (6)  She 
reminds  him  that  he  is  the  lord  and  master,  and 
recognizes  him  as  such,  as  a  wife  should ;  but,  at 
the  same  moment,  she  assumes  the  dominion,  and 
the  weak  man  lets  her  manage  and  rule,  as  if  she 
were  the  man  and  he  the  woman,  (c)  She  rejoices 
to  accomplish  an  ardent  wish  of  her  husband’s,  and 
to  make  him  a  worthy  present,  as  every  faithful 
spouse  should  strive  to  do ;  but  it  is  a  blood-stained 
and  stolen  gift,  obtained  with  deceit  and  falsehood, 
and  Abab  delights  in  it  Thus  both  husband  and 
wife,  who  together  should  be  blest  after  God’s  ordi¬ 
nance.  together  walk  on  to  ruin  and  destruction. — 
Jo.  Lange:  Ab  a  righteous  spouse  in  the  court  of 
a  great  lord  is  as  a  sun,  giving  light  throughout  the 
land  aod  doing  much  good  work  by  her  example,  in 
the  same  proportion  is  an  unholy  woman  mischiev¬ 
ous.  The  example  of  Naboth  shows  what  is  the 
event  where  such  an  one  tales,  and  its  evil  influence 
in  a  country. — The  quality  (=being)  of  tyranny,  (a) 
It  regards  sovereignty  simply  as  unlimited  might  and 
power  over  the  property  and  life  of  subjects ;  then  the 
name  of  king  means  the  (lower  to  do  whatsoever  a 
man  wills,  without  regard  to  God  or  man;  they  re¬ 
verse  the  divinely  ordained  “subjection  ”  (Rom.  xiii. 
1),  and  live  in  rebellion  against  God.  (6)  They  upset 
justice,  and  convert  the  servants  of  the  law,  whose 


place  it  is  to  punish  evil,  into  instruments  of  un¬ 
righteousness;  they  love  darkness  and  hate  the 
light,  for  they  work  the  works  of  darkness  (Ps.  lxiv 
7).  It  dissembles  and  plays  its  own  game  with  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity,  and  converts  an  oath  itself  into 
a  means  for  its  worst  designs.  The  proceeding 
against  Naboth  is  a  combination  of  the  heaviest 
crimos,  for  by  it  are  trodden  under  foot  the  three 
divine  commands :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
tby  neighbor.  How  thankful  should  we  be  that 
we  dwell  in  a  land  where  mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  eaeh 
other,  where  righteousness  looks  down  from  heav¬ 
en  (Ps.  lxxxv.  10-12). — Vers.  11-14.  The  elders 
and  nobles  of  Jezreel.  (a)  Their  conduct  (they 
obey  blindly,  but  God  must  be  obeyed  rather  than 
man;  power  is  not  of  man,  but  the  minister  of  God, 
Rom.  xiii.  4,  and  before  the  commandment: 
“Honor  the  king,”  stands  that  other,  Fear  God,  l 
Pet  ii.  17).  (6)  Their  motives  (fear  of  and  sub¬ 
serviency  to  man,  time-serving  and  sycophancy, 
fruit  of  their  desertion  of  the  living  God  and  of  his 
holy  word. — Evil  masters  can  ever  find  evil  ser¬ 
vants,  who  do  their  will  from  ambition  or  covetous¬ 
ness. — Calw.  Bib:  Woe,  where  such  things  befall  I 
and  shame  I  that  in  the  fairest  lands,  as  in  the 
plains  of  Jezreel,  are  often  the  worst  men  to  be 
found. — Godlessness  and  corruption  in  courts  is  a 
poison,  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  body 
politic,  even  to  the  lowest  rank ;  no  example  is  so 
powerful  upon  all  classes  of  society.  How  many 
gross,  how  many  refined  sins  are  committed 
out  of  sheer  complaisance  to  high  personages, 
whose  favor  men  wish  to  seek  or  preserve.  Woe 
to  those  lords  who  find  such  ready  tools  in  their 
servants,  who  will  be  accomplices  in  their  mis¬ 
doings,  and  palliate,  or  even  laud  and  praise  all 
their  perverse  dealings;  they  undermine  the  throne 
more  than  open  enemies.  The  judgment  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  Naboth,  compared  with  that  of  our 
Lord.  There,  as  in  this  instance,  offended  pride, 
followed  by  hatred,  accusation  of  blasphemy  and 
riot ;  false  witnesses  and  vile  judges ;  and  a  blind, 
infuriated  populace  crying  out :  Crucify,  crucify! 

Vers.  17-29.  Krummaoher:  The  mission  of 
Elijah,  (a)  Its  intention ;  (6)  its  aim ;  (c)  its  imme¬ 
diate  results. — Bender:  Elijah  and  Ahab  in  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  (a)  The  sin  of  the  king ;  (6) 
the  judgment  of  God. — Wirth:  Ahab  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  Naboth,  (a)  The  approach  of  Elijah ;  (6) 
the  announcement  of  the  sentence ;  (c)  the  repen¬ 
tance  of  Ahab. — Ver.  17.  Deceive  not  your¬ 
self,  God  is  not  mocked.  What  a  man  sows, 
that  shall  he  reap  (Gal.  vl  7).  Menken:  But 
though  much  unrighteousness  and  wickedness 
goes  apparently  without  further  evil  results, 
and  without  the  chastisements  of  the  just  Judge 
in  heaven,  yet  still  all  will  be  demanded;  and 
at  the  Divine  judgment-seat  everything  will 
be  discovered,  and  everything  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  accounted  for. — The  blood  of  Naboth, 
which  Ahab  thought  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth,  cried  to  heaven,  and  found  there  judg¬ 
ment  and  vengeance.  Like  a  lightning-flash  comes 
the  word  from  heaven  into  the  dark  soul  of  Ahab, 
and  made  him  feel  that  no  net  of  human  evil  can 
be  woven  thickly  enough  to  conceal  the  crime 
which  it  veils  from  the  All-seeing  Eye. — Vers.  18, 

I  19.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  to  the  face  of  a 
I  royal  robber,  “  Thou  hast  stolen,”  and  to  a  royal 
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adulterer,  “  It  is  not  right  that  thou  ahouldst  have 
thy  brother’s  wife.”  Where  to-day  are  the  prophets 
who  thus  use  the  sword  of  the  Spirit?  Thou  hast 
slain. — Menken:  Observe,  that  evil  which  thou 
couldBt  hinder,  and  didst  not,  and  from  which  thou 
shouldst  have  shrunk,  and  for  which  thou  didst 
neither  exhibit  horror,  nor  didst  punish — all 
shall,  in  future,  be  laid  to  thy  account,  as  if 
thou  hadst  committed  it  in  thine  own  person. 
Therefore  warns  the  apostle :  Neither  be  partaker 
of  other  men’s  sins  (2  Tim.  v.  22). — V.  20.  Hast 
thou  found  me,  0  mine  enemy?  Calw.  B:  One 
can  readily  imagine  tlmt  the  hard  impenitent, 
meeting  the  pious  preacher  and  soul-director,  re¬ 
gards  the  high-principled,  soul-saving  address  of 
the  prophet  as  evidence  of  personal  enmity,  and 
replies  with  personal  enmity.  He  is  not  thine 
enemy  who  tlnds  thee  out,  charging  thee  with 
thine  unrecognized  sins,  with  thy  God-forgetting 
life,  until,  thou  dost  think  and  tremble — not 
thine  enemy,  the  disturber  of  thy  peace  and 
rest,  but  thy  true  friend,  who  leads  thee  through 
the  narrow  gates  of  repentance,  to  the  way 
where  alone  true  joy  is  to  be  found. — I  have 
found  thee.  This  word  of  sentence  must  be  heard 
by  all,  even  by  those  who  have  come  before  no 
human  tribunal— often  in  this  world,  certainly 
at  the  last  day,  “  for  the  Lord  will  bring  to  light,” 
Ac.  (1  Cor.  iv.  5),  and  cause  every  man  to  find  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ways  (Job  xxxiv.  11).  But  there  is 
also  a  sentence  of  mercy,  which  pursues  the  sin¬ 
ner  and  seeks  him  until  it  finds  him  (Luke  xv.). 
Well  for  all  who  have  thus  been  caught  and  found 
and  can  say :  “  Unter  alien  frohen  Stunden,  die  im 
Leben  ich  empfunden ,’’  Ac.  He  who  will  not  be 
sought  out  by  mercy,  will  be  found  by  justice. 

Vers.  20-29. — Krummacheb  :  The  penitence  of 
Ahab.  (a)  What  called  it  forth ;  (b)  what  was  its 
nature;  (c)  what  were  its  consequences. — Vers. 
21-26.  The  predicted  judgments  of  God  upon 
Ahab  and  his  house,  (a)  Its  cause ;  (b)  its  accom¬ 
plishment  (chap.  xxii.  38;  2  Kings  ix.  and  x.). 
“  Buying  for  money  ”  amongst  sins.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  ?  How  one  can  be  made  bought 
and  made  free  (John  viii.  33  sq. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii. 
23;  Rom.  vii.  14).  It  is  a  great  misfortune  when  one 
man  can  be  bought  by  another  as  a  chattel  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  a  still  greater  one  if  he  allows  himself 
to  be  bought  with  a  price  to  siu  against  the  Lord. 
One  may  be,  Like  Ahab,  lord  and  king,  and  yet  a 
purchased  slave. — Ver.  25.  His  wife  stirred  him  up. 


Menken  :  Woe  to  the  man  who,  through  the  pow¬ 
er  which  love  gives  him  over  the  heart  of  another, 
by  means  of  which  he  might  become  a  ministering 
angel,  is  to  him  as  a  misleading  fiend.  How  many 
fires  of  ruinous  passion,  of  anger,  of  discord,  of  un¬ 
righteousness  and  of  hatred,  might  and  should  be 
quenched  and  extinguished  by  the  power  of  love — 
the  power  of  one  heart  over  another — and  especially 
by  the  mildness  and  gentleness  peculiar  to  woman: 
and  yet  so  often,  by  this  means,  they  are  kindled 
and  fanned.  This  belongs  to  the  catalogue  of  un- 
oonfeBsed  sins  of  many  men,  and  especially  of  many 
women. — What  gave  Ahab’s  repentance  its  worth, 
and  wherein  it  was  defective,  (a)  It  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  ostensible,  feigned ;  it  was  a  wholesome  dread 
and  fear  of  the  judgment  of  God  which  came 
upon  htm,  causing  him  to  fear  and  tremble ;  be 
bowed  beneath  the  mighty  band  of  God,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  this  outwardly,  but  laid 
aside  crown  and  purple,  and  put  on  sackcloth, 
unheeding  if  he  thus  exposed  himself  to  the 
scorn  of  the  courtiers  and  idol  worshippers 
Therefore  the  Lord  looked  in  mercy  upon  his  re¬ 
pentance.  Would  that,  in  our  day,  many  would 
go  even  as  far  as  Ahab  did  in  this  case.  (5)  It 
bore  no  further  fruits.  He  retained  the  stolen 
vineyard,  he  desisted  not  from  idol  worship,  he 
allowed  frill  sway  to  Jezebel.  Everything  in  his 
house,  at  his  court,  and  in  hia  kingdom,  remained 
as  of  old.  He  did  not  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Fleeting  impressions  and  emotions 
are  not  true  repentance.  The  tree  which  brings 
forth  no  fruits,  is  and  remains  a  corrupt  tree 
(Matt  iii.  8).  How  wholly  different  the  repentance 
of  David  (Ps.  11). — How  many  go  to  confession 
before  the  communion,  bow  the  knee,  and  confess 
their  sins  before  God  and  man,  without  being  in¬ 
wardly  bowed  down  and  humiliated,  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  (Joel  ii.  13 ;  Is.  lviii  6). 
— Richteb:  Since  God  looks  with  pardoning  mer¬ 
cy  upon  an  ontward  humble  abasement,  how  much 
more  upon  a  righteous  repentance.  Therefore 
pray:  Lord,  grant  true  penitence  and  grief— 
Kbummagheb:  Ahab  was,  and  is,  an  example  to 
warn  us  how  it  is  possible  that  notwithstanding 
the  most  remarkable  visitations  of  God,  the  strong 
est  incentives,  the  liveliest  emotions,  and  in  spite 
of  a  certain  sort  of  repentance  and  wouderful  grant¬ 
ing  of  prayer,  a  man  may  still,  at  the  very  last,  be 
lost 


0. — Ahab's  expedition  against  the  Syrians ,  undertaken  with  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  death* 
Chap.  XXII.  1-40  (2  Chbon.  XVTII.  1-34). 

1  And  they  continued  three  years  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year,  that  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  came 
8  down  to  the  king  of  Israel  Ana  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  his  servants,  Know 

ye  that  Ramotn  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of 
4  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?  And  he  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Wilt 
thou  go  with  me  to  battle  to  Ramoth-gilead  ?  And  Jehoshaphat  said  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy 
horses. 

6  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the 
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6  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to-day.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the  pro* 
phets  together/about  fonr  hundred1  men,  and  said  unto  them,  Shall  I  go  against 
Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  ?  And  they  said,  Go  up ;  for  the  Lord 

7  shall  deliver*  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not 
here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  besides,*  that  we  might  inquire  of  him? 

8  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  but  I  hate 
him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil.  And  Jehoshaphat 

9  said,  Let  not  the  king  say  so.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  an  officer,4  and 

10  said,  Hasten  hither  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  And  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jeho¬ 
shaphat  the  king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his  throne,  having  put  on  their  robes,  in 
a  void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria ;  and  all  the  prophets  pro- 

1 1  phesied  before  them.  And  Zedekian  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him  horns  ot 
iron :  and  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the 

12  Syrians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them.  And  all  the  prophets  prophesied  so, 
saying,  Go  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  and  prosper :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall 
deliver*  it  into  the  king’s  hand. 

13  And  the  messenger  that  was  gone  to  call  Micaiah  spake  unto  him,  saying, 
Behold  now,  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  unto  the  king  with  one 
mouth :  let  thy  word,*  I  pray  thee,  De  like  the  word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak 

14  that  which  is  good.  Ana  Micaiah  said,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  what  the 

15  Lord  [Jehovan]  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak.  So  be  came  to  the  lung.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  we  forbear  ?  And  he  answered  him,  Go,  and  prosper :  for  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

16  vah]  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  him. 
How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  nothing  but  that  which 

17  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  And  he  said,  I  saw  all  Israel  scat¬ 
tered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said,  These  have  no  master ;  let  them  return  every  man  to  his  house  in  peace. 

18  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  would 

19  prophesy  no  good  concerning  me,  but  evil?  And  he  said,  Hear  thou  therefore’ 
the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  I  saw  the  Lord  [Jehovah]*  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him*  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 

20  left.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go 
up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead  r  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said 

21  on  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah],  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
him,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  oe  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade  him ,  and  pre- 

23  vail  also :  go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath 
put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

24  vah]  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee.  But  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  went 
near,  and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of 

25  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  ?  And  Micaiah  said.  Behold, 
thou  shalt  see  in  that  day.  when  tnou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide 

26  thyself.  And  the  king  or  Israel  said,  Take  Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back  unto 

27  Amon  the  governor1*  of  the  city,  and  to  Joash  the  king’s  son ;  and  say,  Thus 
saith  the  king,  Put  this  fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction 

28  and  with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace.  And  Micaiah  said,  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  not  spoken  by  me.  11  And  he  said, 
Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you. 

29  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to  Ramoth* 

80  gilead.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  I  will  disguise  myself,  and 

enter  into  the  battle ;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes.  And  the  king  of  Israel  disguised 

31  himself,  and  went  into  the  battle.  But  the  king  of  Syria  commanded  his  thirty 
and  two  captains  that  had  rule  over  his  chariots,  saying,  Fight  neither  with 

52  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  captains  of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that  they  said,  Surely  it  is  the  king 
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33  of  Israel.  And  they  turned  aside  to  fight  against  him:  and  Jehoshaphat  cried 
out.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots  perceived  that  it 

34  teas  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that  they  turned  back  from  pursuing  nim.  And  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel  between  the 
joints  of  the  harness :  wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver  of  his  chariot,  Turn  thine 

35  hand,1*  and  carry  me  out  of  the  host ;  for  I  am  wounded.  And  the  battle  in¬ 
creased1*  that  day :  and  the  king  was  stayed  u^  in  his  chariot  against  the  Syri¬ 
ans,  and  died  at  even  :  and  the  blood  ran  out  ot  the  wound  into  the  midst  of  the 

30  chariot.  And  there  went  a  proclamation  throughout  the  host  about  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  saying,  Every  man  to  his  city,  and  every  man  to  his  own  country. 

37  So  the  king  died,  and  was  brought  to  Samaria ;  and  they  buried  the  king  m 

38  Samaria.  And  one  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Samaria ;  and  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood  ;  and  they  washed  his  armor  [and  the  harlots  washed14] ;  ac- 

39  cording  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  spake.  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Ahab,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  ivory  house  which  he  made, 
and  all  the  cities  that  he  built,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles 

40  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  So  Ahab  slept  with  his  fathers ;  and  Ahaziah  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


»  Ver.  6.— [The  Alex.  Sept  redaces  the  aamber  to  three  hundred. 

I  Ver.  6. — [The  Sept  emphasizes  the  assurance  of  the  prophets:  sol  3<Aovf  Sunrti  xvptov  —  the  Lord  will  surely  deliver, 
dec.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  prophets  do  not  say  ffjj-p  bnt  VpiK  . 

r  :  ▼  -j 

•  Ver.  7.— [The  Sept,  by  neglecting  the  word  -jty  (besides,  Jet)  here  and  in  ver.  8,  makes  it  evident  that  they  under¬ 
stood  by  the  other  prophets  men  who  were  not  really  prophets  of  the  Lean.  In  ver.  8,  however,  the  Alex.  Sept,  has  rru 
The  Vulg.  also :  non  est  hie  propheta  Domini  quispiam  The  other  VV.  follow  the  Heb.  very  exactly. 

4  Ver.  9.— [The  Sept,  has  tvvovxo*  iva,  but  whether  because  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  translators  that  such 
persons  were  officers  under  Ahab,  or  whether  simply  because  they  were  usual  In  the  courts  of  their  own  time,  does  not 
appear. 

•  Ver.  12.— [The  Sent,  changes  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12  into  “  Shall  deliver  into  thy  hands  even  the  king  of  Syria” 
(Alex,  omits  the  word  Syria),  as  if  Zedekiah  would  promise  Ahab  a  repetition  of  his  formerly  neglected  opportunity. 

•  Ver.  18.— Tho  singular,  which  Chronicles,  the  k’ri.  and  many  MSS.  have,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  k*tib.  [All  the 
VV.,  except  the  Sept,  which  .lias  another  construction,  follow  the  k’ri. 

9  Ver.  19.— [The  author  (Gxeg.  Com.)  considers  the  ov*  ovrwt  of  the  Sept  here  as  a  mistranslation  of  the  Heb.  JDp 
taken  for  tffp .  The  same  expression,  however,  is  introduced  by  it  into  ver.  17,  xol  «!m  ovg  oOrwt  * 

a.  r.  A.,  and  the  foil  reading  here  is  x«l  «!*■«  Mivcuav  ovy  ovrwv,  ovx  iym’  dxove  pifpa  x.  r.  A. 

•  Ver.  19.- [Sept  -  the  God  (Alex,  the  Lord  God)  of  Israel. 

•  Ver.  19.— the  primary  idea  of  above,  seems  to  be  here  purposely  preserved;  uthe  ministers  standing 

behind  6r  even  beside  their  sitting  Lord  are  raised  above  him.  and  thus  appear  to  the  beholder  as  standing  ova1  him. 
Isai.  vi.  2 ;  Gen.  xviii.  8,"  Kell.  6 

19  Ver.  26. — [For  “  Amon  the  governor”  the  Vat  8ept  has  M  Seiner  the  king.1* 

II  Ver.  28.— [The  Vat.  Sept  omits  the  latter  part  of  ver.  28. 

18  Ver.  84.— [The  A.  V.,  like  the  Vulg.,  follows  the  singular  of  the  k’ri  In  preference  to  the  plural  of  the  k’tib,  which 
Is  adhered  to  by  the  Vat  Sept. 

18  Ver.  85.— ,  lit.  “  the  battle  rose,”  perhaps,  as  Kell  suggests,  a  figure  from  the  rising  of  a  river, 

growing  more  rapid  as  it  swells.  The  expression  of  increase  by  words  of  the  general  sense  of  rising  is,  however,  very 
common  In  many  languages. 

14  Ver.  8&— tom  •  The  A.  V.  Is  here  certainly  wrong,  although  following  the  Ohald.  and  Syr.  Not  less 

▼  t  -  : 

erroneous  is  the  Vulg.  habenas  lavorunL  muBt  be  tho  subject  of  the  verb,  and  can  only  mean  harlots.  The  Sept. 

has  here  translated  rightly,  but  has  unwarrantably  inserted  the  same  words  also  In  the  prediction  (xx.  42)  of  which 
thisis  the  fulfilment.  Here,  as  there,  they  associate  at  w«v  with  oi  xi/w? .  What  these  harlots  washed — whether  them 
selves,  or  the  chariot,  or  clothes — has  been  much  questioned,  nor  is  its  determination  at  all  necessary  to  the  trauslatiom 
| 1116  English  wash,  may  be  either  transitive  or  Intransitive.— F.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  they  oontinued,  Ac.,  t.  e.  Syria 
and  Israel.  The  three  years  are  those  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  war  mentioned  in  chap,  xx.,  that 
is,  since  the  release  of  Ben-hadad.  In  this  interval 
fell  the  murder  of  Naboth.  The  XXIId  chap,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  XXth,  and  is  derived  from  the 
same  original  document.  Chap.  xxi.  is  from  some 
other  authority,  but  appears  here  in  its  proper 
chronological  position.  The  ground  of  Jehosha- 
phat’s  visit  to  Ahab,  according  to  the  parallel 


account  in  Chronicles,  was  the  marriage  relation¬ 
ship  which  had  been  formed  between  them,  viz., 
Ahab’s  daughter,  Athaliah,  had  become  the  wife  of 
Jehoshapliat’s  son,  Jehoram.  Chronicles  also 
states  that  Ahab  slaughtered  a  large  number  of 
sheep  and  oxen  for  Jehoshaphat  and  his  nume¬ 
rous  escort,  i.  e.,  he  entertained  them  generously. 
Ahab  profited  by  this  opportunity,  so  soon  as  he 
had  made  sure  of  the  support  of  his  generals  who 
had  come  to  the  entertainment,  to  persuade  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  into  making  an  expedition  against  the 
Syrians  in  alliance  with  him.— -On  Bamoih  (ver.  3) 
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see  notes  on  chap.  iv.  13.  Ben-hadad,  contrary  to 
his  promise  (xx.  34),  had  not  given  up  this  strong¬ 
hold,  from  which,  as  a  base,  he  could  easily  make 
incursions  into  Israel,  and  Ahab  became  more 
and  more  uneasy  as  years  passed  by,  and  the 
promised  surrender  was  not  consummated.  His 
words  (ver.  3)  mean  :  This  important  city  belongs 
to  Israel  as  of  right,  and  besides  that  Ben-had  ad  has 
solemnly  promised  to  give  it  up ;  yet  he  has  not 
done  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  menaces  us  on  that 
side,  while  “  we  rest  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things,  instead  of  taking  what  is  ours  by  a  double 
right  ”  (Thenius). 

Ver.  4.  And  he  said  unto  Jehoahaphat  In¬ 
stead  of  we  find  in  Chronicles  VTJVD'I »  the 

Same  expression  which  is  used  in  chap,  xxL  25  in 
regard  to  Jezebel  and  her  influence  on  Ahab;  he 
seduced  him  (cf.  Jer.  xxxviil  22;  Deut.  xiii.  7). 
This  shows  that  Jehoshaphat  ought  not  to  have 
agreed  to  the  proposition.  However,  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  “  after  dinner,"  thoughtlessly 
(Richter),  but  because  he  wished  to  confirm  the 
good  understanding  which  had  just  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  Judah  and  Israel,  and  because  he 
also  saw  danger  to  himself  in  Ramoth,  so  long  as 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians.  The  horses 
are  especially  mentioned,  because  they  formed  the 
esseutial  part  of  the  military  power  (Ps.  xxxiii.  16, 
17  ;  Prov.  xxi.  31). 

Ver.  5.  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the  king 
of  Israel,  Ac.  Jehoshaphat  had  some  scruples. 
He  wished  first  to  be  certain  that  the  undertaking 
was  conformed  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  thing  in 
regard  to  which  no  anxiety  had  entered  Ahab’s 
mind.  He  ought  to  have  considered  this  before 
giving  his  consent  (ver.  4).  The  prophets  whom 
Ahab  summoned  were  not,  os  some  of  the  old  ex¬ 
positors  inferred  from  the  number  four  hundred, 
the  Astarte-prophets  who  had  not  been  upon  Car¬ 
mel  (chap,  xviii.  19,  22),  for  their  chief,  Zedekiah, 
affirmed  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  (ver.  24), 
and  all  the  others  unite  in  this  assertion  (ver.  12). 
Nevertheless,  they  were  not  “certainly  genuine 
Jehovah-prophet8 "  (Clericus),  nor  “pretended” 
Jehovah-propliets  (Schulz),  nor  prophet-disciples 
(Thenius),  for  the  definite  article  does  not  refer  to 
such  as  these,  but  to  a. definite  class,  different  from 
these,  the  prophets  of  Ahab.  Hence  Junius  and 
Tremellius  translate  correctly  according  to  the 
sense :  Ahab  congregavit  prophetou  suos.  So  Mi- 
caiah  designates  them  in  vers.  22  and  23,  when  he 
calls  them  “  thy  ”  or  “  his  ”  prophets.  Moreover, 
how  could  Ahab  ever  have  brought  himself  to 
tolerate  four  hundred  prophets,  adherents  of  Elijah, 
in  his  immediate  circle,  when  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Jehovah?  No  one  will  assert  that  they 
belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  wore  the 
well-known  penitential  robe  of  the  prophets,  and 
went  about  in  goat-skins  or  in  hair-cloth  (Zach. 
xiii.  4;  Hebr.  xi.  37).  It  remains  that  we  can 
think  of  them  only  as  adherents  of  Jeroboam's 
Jehovah-worship,  that  is,  of  the  calf-worship. 
Hence  Jehoshaphat  did  not  recognize  them  as 
genuine  Jehovah  prophets.  Although  they  all 
agree,  yet  he  asks  for  another,  a  true  worshipper 
of  Jehovah ;  and  Ahab  calls  for  such  a  one, 
though  with  inward  dissatisfaction.  Since  in  chap. 
Xviii  19,  22,  25,  40,  the  priests  of  Baal  and  As- 
tarte  are  always  called  DWZIJ  >  the  conjecture  is 

suggested  that  these  persons  were  priests  of  the 


calf-worship,  who  at  the  same  time  filled,  like  the 
Baal  and  Astarte  priests,  the  functions  of  proph¬ 
ets.  (See  notes  on  xviii.  19.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat,  Ac.  Micaiah  is  called  once  only, 
in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xviii  14),  Micha, 
and  is  certainly  not,  as  Josephus  and  the  rabbis 
assert,  the  man  who  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xx.  35 
as  a  prophet-disciple.  Ahab  could  not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  give  the  name  of  any  other  whom  he  could 
summon  at  short  notice.  It  was  very  natural  that 
he  should  not  mention  Elijah,  even  aside  from  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  know  where  ho  was.  Micaiah 
was  in  Samaria,  and  even,  as  it  appears,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  previous  prophecy  which  was  unfa¬ 
vorable  and  displeasing  to  Ahab,  in  confinement; 
hence  he  could  be  at  once  brought  forward. — To 
the  words,  but  evil,  the  chronicler  adds :  “  all  his 
days,”  i.  e.,  so  long  as  he  has  filled  the  office  of  a 
prophet.  Von  Gerlach  aptly  remarks:  We  find  in 
Ahab  the  same  heathen  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  prophet  and  Jehovah,  as  we  find  in 
the  case  of  Balak  (Numb,  xxiil  11).  He  ascribes 
to  the  seer  some  power  over  his  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  makes  him  responsible  for  his  unfavorable 
oracles.  Agamemnon  says  to  Culchas  (Iliad  i. 
106),  “Seer  of  evil  I  how  hast  thou  never  foretold 
to  me  good  1  Thou  prophesiest  to  me  with  plea¬ 
sure  only  evil  in  thy  trance,  and  hast  never  de¬ 
clared  to  me  a  favorable  oracle.”  Jehoshaphat’s 
answer:  “Let  not  the  king  say  sol  refers  to 
Ahab’s  words :  I  hate  him $  I  will  not  now  listen 
to  him.  Jehoshaphat’s  words,  therefore,  have  not 
this  sense:  valicinabttur  prospers  (Vatablus,  Keil), 
but  they  are  a  reply  to  his  remark,  and  contain 
such  an  encouragement  as  this :  Let  him  come, 
though ; — and  this  Ahab  then  does. 

Ver.  10.  Sat  each  on  his  throne,  Ac.  Vers. 
10-12  carry  out  into  detail  that  which  had  been 
hinted  at  briefly  in  ver.  6.  We  must,  therefore, 
think  here  of  the  same  assemblage  as  there.  It 
is  now  only  described  more  fully  in  what  a 
solemn  manner  this  assemblage  was  held 
(see  Bertheau  on  2  Chron.  xviii.  9).  That 

•  T  \  : 

means  “  in  their  official  (royal)  robes  ”  is 
clear  from  Levit  xxi.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
high-priest:  ,  *•  “clad  in  the 

official  (priestly)  garments.”  is  repeated 

before  pia  in  the  parallel  passage  2  Chron.  xviii.  9. 
It  can,  therefore,  only  mean  ;  in  area,  pa  means  a 

“  smooth  open  place  "  (Gesenius);  hence  a  thresh¬ 
ing-floor,  which  is  such  a  smooth  open  place. 
However,  “  threshing-floor  ”  is  not  the  sole  mean¬ 
ing,  as  Thenius  asserts.  He  reads  for  pja 

(since  the  word  for  threshing-floor  makes  no  sense) 
and  joins  it  with  OH33,  “ particolored,  that  is, 
probably,  vestes  distindee,  acu  pidas ;  ”  but  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  violent.  Ewald 
also  joins  the  word  with  ,  and  says  that  it 
can  from  the  connection  (?),  have  here  only  the 
meaning,  armor ,  war-dress,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this,  for  the  honXoi  of  the  Sept 
is  not  a  translation  of  pja  but  of  the  words 

discussed  above  . 

Ver.  11.  And  Zedekiah,  the  son,  Ac.  Zede¬ 
kiah,  following  the  method  of  the  true  prophet^ 
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performs  a  symbolical  action  before  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  oracle  (see  on  chap.  xi.  29).  He  in¬ 
tended  thereby  fo  show  himself  a  prophet  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  He  put  on  horns  of  iron, 
which  would  not  break,  for  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  says 
of  Ephraim :  “  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  uni¬ 
corns;  with  them  he  shall  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  By  a  physical 
reference  to  this  prophecy  he  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  present  declaration  as  certain.  However, 
he  forgot  that  “the  entire  fulfilment  of  Moses’ 
blessing  depended  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
Israel  adhered  to  the  commandments,  and  to  the 
Lord.  But  Ahab,  least  of  all,  had  been  careful  to  be 
thufl  faithful ”  (Keil).  Of  the  two  imperatives  r6? 

r£vm ,  the  first  is  a  command  and  the  second  an 

encouragement,  as  in  Gen.  xlit  18 ;  Prov.  xx.  13 ; 
Ps.  xxx vit  27;  Job  xxii  21;  Isai.  xxxvi.  16 
(Gesen.  Grammar  §  127). 

Ver.  16.  So  he  oame  to  the  king.  “Ahab 
meant  by  his  question  to  Micaiah  to  represent 
himself  to  Jehoshaphat  as  never  having  attempted 
to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  declarations  or  the 
prophet  ”  (Thenius).  He  took  up  the  attitude  to 
Micaiah  “of  holding  himself  ready  for  any 
answer,  and  of  demanding  only  to  know  the 
divine  will,  although  he  had  really  made  up  his 
mind,  and  would  be  pleased  only  with  one  answer  ” 
(Jo.  Lange).  Hence  we  may  understand  the 
prophet’s  answer,  which  is  not  irony  (Keil),  nor 
“spoken  with  ironical  gestures  and  a  sarcastic  tone" 
(Richter^but  certainly  a  reproof  for  the  hypocritical 
question.  The  sense  is  :  How  earnest  thou  to  the 
idea  of  consulting  me,  whom  thou  dost  not  trust  ? 
Thy  prophets  have  answered  thee  as  thou  desirest. 
Do,  then,  what  they  have  approved.  Try  it.  March 
out.  Their  oracles  have  far  more  weight  with 
thee  than  mine.  “Since  Micaiah,  who,  in  ver.  14, 
had  distinctly  declared  that  he  would  not  speak 
simply  according  to  the  king’s  pleasure,  neverthe¬ 
less  repeats  almost  exactly  the  words  of  the 
king’s  prophets,  lie  must  have  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  made  it  clear  to  Ahab  that  what  he  said 
was  not  in  earnest  ”  (Bertheau).  Therefore  Ahab 
adjured  him  to  speak  only  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
but  did  not  promise  to  follow  the  counsel  which  he 
should  give  him  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
not  in  earnest  to  learn  the  truth,  but  only  to  con¬ 
vince  Jehoshapliat  that  wliat  lie  had  said  (ver.  8) 
about  this  prophet  was  true  and  just,  and  that  no 
authority  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Micaiah 
now  refuses  no  longer,  but  makes  known  the 
vision  which  lie  has  liad  (ver.  17).  The  meaning 
of  this  vision  was  clear.  Ahab  understood  it. 
The  king  would  fall,  and  Israel  would  be  scattered 
Without  being  pursued.  Each  one  would  take  his 
Own  way  home,  and  so  the  war  would  eud.  Perhaps 
Numbers  xxviL  17  floated  before  the  prophet’s 
mind,  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  was  in  the  mind  of  Zede- 
kiah  in  ver.  11.  Luther  erroneously  took  the 

Words  of  Jehovah  **  a  question. 

The  sense  is:  Since  these  have  no  longer  any 
master,  let  each  return.  Aliab  now  assures 
Jehoshaphat  (ver.  18;  cf.  chap,  xxu  20),  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  influenced  by  this  oracle, 
tliat  it  springs  from  the  malice  which  lie  had 
before  declared  this  prophet  to  entertain.  Then, 
In  order  to  refute  this  imputation,  Micaiah  (ver. 


1 9)  states,  by  describing  another  vision,  the  rea* 
son  why  the  four  hundred  prophets  had  prophe¬ 
sied  falsely  and  deceitfully. 

Ver.  19.  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  m  has  here  its  regular  signification: 

for  this  reason,  (Keil:  “Because  thou  thinkest 
[my  declaration  the  result  of  mere  malicej,  there¬ 
fore.”)  It  is  not,  “  according  to  the  Sept,  m>x  otru£f 

equivalent  to  J3  |&:  veruntamsn  ”  (Thenius).  The 

speech  in  vers.  19-23  is  indeed  addressed  to  the 
king  in  the  first  instance,  but  evidently  all  around 
heard  it  and  were  intended  to  hear  it  In  Clironi- 

cles  we  find  for  PD& ,  WOP  t  as  in  ver.  28. — I  saw 

the  Lord  sitting  on  His  throne.  What  Micaiah 
describes  in  vers.  19-22  is  not  a  mere  parable  in¬ 
vented  by  him,  but  a  prophetic  vision  which  he 
saw,  and  which,  as  the  Berkbwrger  label  says,  re¬ 
presents  God  and  His  government  and  providence 
in  an  appropriate  symbolical  manner.  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr  says :  Omnia  hoc  dictmlur  avtipunonadus.  Hie 
separate  expressions  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
strained  or  interpreted  in  a  “  gross  and  material¬ 
istic  manner”  (Richter). — And  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  Ac.  The  old  expositors,  Peter  Martyr, 
Jo.  Lange,  Starke  and  others  suppose  that  the 
prophet  described  God  seated  on  the  throne  of 
heaven  and  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  hosts,  in 
contrast  with  the  two  kings  sitting  on  their 
thrones  surrounded  by  the  band  of  false  prophets. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
for  if  it  were  correct,  then  Micaiah  must  have  had 
his  vision  alter  he  came  to  stand  before  the  kings 
and  to  see  how  they  were  arrayed,  but  the  reve¬ 
lation,  doubtless,  came  to  him  some  time  before 
this.  He  rather  saw  God  as  the  ruler  of  all  in 
heaven  or  earth,  and  as  the  judge  in  the  full  glory 
of  His  majesty,  entirely  independently  of  the  two 
kings.  The  host  of  heaven  are  not,  of  course, 
here  the  stars,  as  in  Deut  iv.  19,  but  all  the  higher 
heavenly  powers  who  serve  as  His  organs  in  the 
administration  of  the  universe  (Heb.  L  14  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  16 ;  2  Kings  xix.  36).  Some  of  the  older  ex¬ 
positors  incorrectly  say  that  those  on  the  right 
were  the  good,  and  those  on  the  left  the  bad.  The 
latter  are  nowhere  included  in  the  “host  of 
heaven.”  All  surround  Him  and  wait  for  His 
commands. — The  question  in  ver.  20 :  Who  shall 
persuade  [delude]  Ahab  7  shows  tliat  the  fall  of 
Ahab,  who  had  heaped  sin  upon  sin,  was  deter 
mined  in  the  counsels  of  God  (cf.  Isai.  vl  8).  The 
only  question  which  still  remained  open  was  as  to 
the  way  in  which  his  fall  should  be  brought  about. 
“  Who  is  able  to  delude  Ahab,  so  that  he  may 
march  against  RAmoth  to  his  own  destruction  ?  " 
(Bertheau).  And  one  said  on  this  manner  and 
another  said  on  that  manner.  Peter  Martyr 
says  on  these  words:  Innuit  varioe  providmUm 
Dei  modos,  quibus  decreta  ma  ad  exitum  perdudL 
The  dramatic* figurative  form  of  representation 
corresponds  Billy  to  the  character  of  the  vision,  in 
which  inner  and  spiritual  processes  are  regarded 
as  real  phenomena,  nay  even  as  persona 

Ver.  21.  And  there  oame  forth  a  spirit. — 
rmn ,  £  a,  not  a  spirit  (Lutlter,  and  E.  V.,  follow* 

ing  the  Sept.),  but  the  spirit,  a  definite  one,  and 
it  can  be,  according  to  the  entire  connection,  none 
other  than  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Thenius;  Keil), 
the  power  whicli,  going  forth  from  God,  and  tak- 
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ing  possession  of  a  mant  makes  him  a  prophet 
(1  Sam.  x.  6,  10;  xix.  20,  23).  The  is  the 

Win  t^K  (Hos.  ix.  ?).  This  spirit  offered  itself 

to  ftilftl  the  divine  decree.  It  is  a  feature  in  the 
dramatic-figurative  form  of  representation,  that 
as  oil  the  powers  of  Ood  are  represented  as  per¬ 
sons,  so  also  this  power  is  personified.  It  steps 
forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  divine  powers  and  de¬ 
clares  its  readiness  to  fulfil  the  divine  will:  “I 
(OK  with  emphasis)  will  persuade  him.’1  The 

question  in  ver.  22,  Wherewith  2  adds  to  the  live¬ 
liness  of  the  delineation.  The  meaning  of  the 
answer :  “  I  will  go  forth  and  I  will  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  ”  is  this : 
The  prophets  of  Ahab  shall  prophesy  to  him 
what  he  desires  to  hear,  and  thus  delude  him  un¬ 
til  he  shall  bring  about  his  own  ruin  through  his 
own  plans.  As  this  view  was  already  decided  on 
in  the  divine  counsels,  the  Lord  answers  to  the 
spirit:  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail 
also.  Go  forth  and  do  so.  Because  Ahab, 
who  had  abandoned  God  and  hardened  his  heart, 
desired  to  use  prophecy  for  his  own  purposes,  it  is 
determined  that  he  shall  be  led  to  his  ruin  by  pro¬ 
phecy.  As  God  often  used  the  heathen  nations 
as  the  rod  of  his  wrath  for  the  chastisement  of 
Israel  (IaaL  x.  5),  so  now  he  uses  Ahab’s  false 
prophets  to  briug  upon  Ahab  the  judgment  which 
Elijah  had  foretold  against  him.  We  have  to  com¬ 
pare  the  passage  Isal  vi.  8,  9,  where  the  prophet, 
who  has  just  been  cleansed  from  sin  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  prophetic  offiee,  answers  to  the  Lord’s 

auestion :  “  Who  shall  I  send,” — 44  Send  me,”  and 
ion  the  command  is  given  to  him :  “  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy, 
and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed.” 

From  this  we  see  that  the  m“l  (ver.  22)  is  not, 

as  most  of  the  old  expositors  declared,  Satan,  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  44  heavenly  host  ”  (ver.  19), 
and  is,  moreover,  nowhere  called  simply  mn 

(ver.  21).  Keil  indeed  admits  that  “  neither 
oaten  nor  any  other  evil  spirit  is  meant,”  but  he 
adds  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  so  far  as  it  is, 

by  God's  will,  a  Ipfcm  m*l  “  stands  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Satan.”  But  the  vision  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  Satan.  The  circumstances  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  those  in  Job  L  6,  which  are 
often  compared.  It  expresses  an  act  in  God's 
government  and  judicial  administration,  in  which 
Satan  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  involved. 
In  ver.  23  Micaiah  states  the  result  of  what  pre¬ 
cedes  :  Now  see;  the  prophets  have  prophesied 
to  thee  pleasant  things,  but  they  are  deluded  and 
they  delude  thee.  If  therefore  I  have  prophesied 
otherwise,  it  is  not,  as  thou  hast  said  (ver.  18),  out 
of  hate  towards  thee,  but  the  Lord  has  thus  spoken 
to  me,  and  has  thus  determined  in  regard  to 
thee. 

Ter.  24.  Zedekimh  ....  went  near.  This 
leader  of  the  other  party  felt  himself  especially  in¬ 
sulted,  as  he  had  confirmed  his  prophecy  by  a 
symbolical  act  (ver.  11).  The  blow  on  the  cheek 
was  intended  as  an  insult  (Job  xvi.  10 ;  Lament. 
Hi.  30).  We  may  see  from  this  how  Zedekiah 
stood  in  Akab’s  favor,  and  how  unesteemed 


Micaiah  was.  Chronicles  supplies  tpqrt  which 
is  wanting  with  nr'Jjt  (chap,  xiii  12;  2  Kings  in. 

8;  Job  xxxviii.  24).  The  sense  is:  How  dost 
thou  dare  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has 
turned  aside  from  me  and  gone  only  to  thee? 
Zedekiah  had  not,  therefore,  knowingly  prophesied 
falsely,  but  his  insolence  was  far  from  being  a 
proof  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  On 
Yina  Tin  see  notes  on  chap.  xx.  30.  The  story 

*  v  :  v  r  - 

of  Zedekiah's  end  is  wanting  both  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  contained  much  more  than  now 
appears  in  our  books  (Theuiua,  Ewald).  As  Ahab 
fell,  and  Zedekiah’s  definite  prediction  was  start¬ 
lingly  falsified,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  fail 
to  be  persecuted. 

Ter.  26.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said:  Take 
llloalah,  4c.  Josephus  narrates  that  Ahab  was 
disturbed  by  Micaiah’s  speech,  but  when  he  saw 
that  Zedekiah’s  hand  did  not  wither  as  Jeroboam's 
did  (chap,  xiii  4),  and  that  Micaiah  inflicted  no 
punishment,  that  he  took  oourage  and  went  oq  to 
the  war.  This  is  an  empty  rabbinical  tradition. 
Zedekiah's  insolence  was  influential  in  encouraging 
Ahab  in  the  determination  which  he  had  formed. 
The  latter  caused  Micaiah  to  be  taken  bade  to 
Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  not  to  his  own 
house  (Thenius).  He  had  probably  been  previ¬ 
ously  in  arrest  under  this  man’s  charge,  but  now 
he  was  to  be  put  in  prison  on  the  bread  and  water 
“  of  affliction.”  Jonah,  son  of  the  king,  was  not, 
probably,  a  son  of  Ahab,  but  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
who,  together  with  the  commandant  of  the  city, 
had  charge  of  the  prisoners.  If  he  had  been,  as 
Thenius  supposes,  a  young  prince  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  Amon  for  his  military  education  (2 
Kings  x.  1),  one  does  not  see  why  he  should  be 
mentioned  here.  In  the  last  words  of  ver.  28  Mi¬ 
caiah  calls  “  all  people  ”  to  be  witnesses  of  his  de¬ 
claration,  t.  not  44  all  the  world,”  or  “  people 
generally  ”  (Keil),  but  all  the  people  who,  besides 
the  two  kings  and  the  four  hundred  prophets, 
were  collected  on  this  solemn  occasion.  The  pro¬ 
phet  Micah  begins  his  prophecy  (chap.  i.  2)  with 

the  words  but  we  may  not  infer 

from  this,  as  Bleek  does,  that  the  author  confused 
Micaiah  with  the  much  younger  prophet  Micah, 
nor,  as  Hitzig  does,  that  the  words  in  this  passage 
are  borrowed  from  that  place.  It  would  be  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Micah  borrowed  the  words 
from  the  original  document  of  this  author.  How¬ 
ever,  the  exclamation  is  so  general  that  it  might 
occur  in  the  independent  works  of  different  pro¬ 
phets.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pious  king  Je- 
hoshaphat  does  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  mal¬ 
treatment  of  Micaiah;  and  that,  in  Bpite  of  the 
opposition  of  that  prophet,  he  goes  on  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Peter  Martyr  says:  Affinilaa  cum  impii9 
contractu  aanctitatem  plurimum  imminuit.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  not  willing  to  take  back  the 
promise  which  he  had  given  (ver.  4)  on  account  of 
a  prophet  whom  Ahab  declared  to  be  his  personal 
opponent 

Ter.  30.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat.  The  Vulgate  and  Luther  mistak¬ 
enly  take  the  infinitives  K3J  {PBITIVT  (disguise  and 
come)  as  imperatives  addressed  to  Jehoshaphat 
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nflfcO  ,  which  immediately  follows  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  shows  that  this  is  wrong.  The  infinitive 
absolute  is  the  plainest  and  simplest  form  of  the 
voluntative  for  exclamations,  and  is  used  when  the 
speaker  is  excited  and  filled  with  the  idea  (klwald. 
§  328).  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  connection 
with  Ahab’s  attempt  to  disguise  himself,  that  the 
ordinary  custom  was  for  the  king  to  lead  the  army 
into  battle  in  full  royal  costume  (2  Sam.  i.  10). 
Hence  he  was  conspicuous  not  only  to  his  own 
army,  but  also  to  that  of  the  enemy,  who  then  di¬ 
rected  their  attack  upon  him.  The  words  of  Mi- 
caiah,  especially  these :  “  These  have  no  master,” 

had  caused  Ahab  great  secret  anxiety.  Moreover, 
he  might  well  suppose  that  the  Syrians  would 
be  more  eager  to  attack  him  than  Jehoshapliat 
Though  he  knew  nothing  of  Ben-hadad’s  command 
(ver.  21),  yet  he  desired  to  frustrate  the  prophet’s 
prediction.  The  sense  of  his  words  to  Jehosha- 
phat  is,  therefore,  this:  I  have  every  reason  to 
make  myself  unrecognizable  in  this  war,  but 
thou, .against  whom  the  Syrians  have  no  especial 
hate,  mayst  go  forward  in  thy  royal  apparel. — 
When  thus  taken,  Ahab’s  words  contain  a  sort  of 
justification  and  excuse  of  his  purpose.  Jehosh¬ 
aphat,  therefore,  agreed  to  it  without  objection. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  Ahab  had 
planned  cunningly  that  Jehoshaphat  might  be 
killed,  in  order  that  he  might  inherit  Judah 
(Schulz,  Maurer,  and  others).  Ahab  was  anxious 
to  save  his  own  life,  not  to  secure  Jehoshaphat’s 
death. 

Yer.  31.  Bat  the  king  of  Syria.  Ac.  Perhaps 
he  had  learned  that  the  expedition  had  originated 
with  Ahab,  who  had  proposed  it  to  his  generals,  per¬ 
suaded  Jehoshaphat,  and  pushed  forward  the  plan 
perseveringly.  He  hoped  that  Ahab’s  end  would  be 
the  end  of  the  war.  Hence  the  command  which 
he  grave  to  the  thirty-two  chariot-captains,  who  are 
also  mentioned  in  xx.  24  They  were  the  leaders, 
they  made  known  the  command  to  their  men. 
Neither  with  small  nor  greet,  i.  c.,  do  not  spend 
time  in  conflict  with  any  one  else,  but  all  press  for¬ 
ward  against  the  king  of  Israel.  in  ver.  32 

does  not  mean  certainly  (De  Wette,  Bunsen),  but 
only.  They  need  not  be  in  doubt,  since  he  alone 
wore  royal  dress.  Instead  of  the  chronicler 

has  ,  and  the  Sept  has,  in  both  places, 

*  kid'iOujaav.  Berthean  and  Thenius  regard  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  the  correct  reading.  But  the  Syrians  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  yet  surrounded  him;  they  were 
pressing  forward  towards  him,  but  turned  aside 
when  they  saw  that  they  were  mistaken  in  the 
person  (ver.  33).  The  Vulg.  has:  impetu  facto 
pugnabant  contra  eum.  "VID  means,  to  turn  from 
the  way  and  go  towards  something.  When  they 
saw  the  king,  they  turned  towards  him.  Jehosh¬ 
aphat  cried  out,  and,  as  they  recognized  him,  it 
seems  that  he  must  have  qalled  out  his  own  name, 
not,  however,  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to 
them,  but  in  order  to  call  his  own  people  to  his 
aid.  It  may  be,  also,  that  his  people  called  to  him 
and  uttered  his  name.  In  Chronicles  it  is  added : 
“  And  the  Lord  helped  him ;  and  God  moved  them 
to  depart  from  him.”  This  can  hardly  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  original  document  The  cry 
was  understood  [by  later  readers]  as  a  cry  to  God 
(Vulg.,  clamavit  ad  Dominum),  and  the  rescue  as  a 
divine  interposition.  If  this  pair  of  sentences  had 


been  in  the  original,  it  is  inexplicable  how  they 
should  have  been  omitted  in  the  text  before  us. 

Yer.  34.  And  a  oertain  man  drew  a  bow, 

Ac.  yorb  does  not  mean  “  at  a  venture  ”  (Luther, 

E.  V.),  nor  in  incertum  (V ulg.),  but,  as  2  Sara.  xr. 
11  shows,  “without  knowing  why  he  aimed  par* 
ticularly  at  that  individual  whom  he  had  in  his 
eye  ”  (Thenius).  According  to  Josephus  this  man's 
name  was  Aman ;  according  to  Jarchi  it  was  Naa- 
man.  In  the  text,  however,  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  unknown  man.  Gesenius 
and  De  Wette  translate  D'fOTH  by  joints  or  grooves , 

but  what  joints  can  be  referred  to  ?  The  stem 
p3*j  means  only  to  hang  on  or  depend  from.  pXTj , 

therefore,  means  that  which  depends  or  hangs 
down,  but  not  a  joint,  nor  yet  the  soft  parts  or  flanks 
(EwaJd).  Luther,  correctly :  Zwischen  den  Panzer 
und  Hengd  [between  the  corselet  and  the  tunic]. 
The  corselet  covered  the  body  down  as  far  as  be¬ 
low  the  ribs.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  was 
protected  by  a  hanging  skirt  of  parallel  plates 
(hence  the  plural  D'p^T).  The  arrow  penetrated 

between  this  skirt  and  the  corselet,  where  the  con¬ 
nection  was  not  close  or  perfect,  and  penetrated  the 
“  lower  abdomen  ”  (Thenius).  This  wound  was. 
of  course,  a  very  severe  one,  if  not  a  fatal  one. 
We  may  perceive  how  far  such  weapons  penetrat¬ 
ed,  by  the  instance,  for  example,  of  the  arrow  with 
which  Jehu  shot  king  Jehoram.  which  entered  his 
body  between  the  arms  from  behind,  and  came  out 
obliquely  through  the  heart  in  front  (2  Kings  ix. 
24;  Lament.  Hi.  13 ;  Job  xvi.  13).  Hereupon  Ahab 
commanded  his  charioteer  to  turn  and  drive  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  contending  armies,  for  I  am 
wounded,  i.  e.,  I  am  no  longer  fit  to  fight,  and 
must  retire  from  the  conflict  Evidently  'Tl^nn 

means,  in  this conpection,  lam  wounded (< cf.  1  Sam. 
xxxu  3);  Sept.,  Terpavpariopai ;  Vulg.,  graviter 
vulneratm  sum).  Thenius  translates,  “  I  am  not 
well,”  and  observes:  “He  desired  to  be  quickly 
rid  of  the  arrow,  and  not  to  let  any  one  know  thkt 
he  was  wounded.”  Similarly  Berthean:  “For  I 
am  unwell.  The  charioteer  cannot  have  observed 
that  Ahab  had  been  wounded  by  an  arrow.”  But 
a  fatal  wound  in  the  abdomen,  from  which  blood 
flowed  into  the  chariot,  cannot  have  passed  unob¬ 
served,  and  it  is  impossible  that  Ahab  should  have 
removed  the  arrow  himself;  at  least  such  action  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  certain  that  he 
felt  so  unwell  that  he  asked  to  be  removed  from 
the  conflict,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Thenius  can  say,  on  the  words  Against  the  Syri¬ 
ans  (ver.  35),  that  “  he  kept  his  face  towards  them 
and  did  not  retire  from  the  place  of  battle.” 
Ewald’s  assertion  that  he  “  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  field,"  contradicts  the  words  of  the  text ;  also 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  Ewald’s  further 
statement,  that  “  when  his  wound  had  been  bound 
up  Ahab  returned  into  the  battle,  and  fell  bravely 
fighting  to  the  last”  Only  so  much  is  certain,  that 
he  was  removed  from  the  battle  in  his  chariot,  but 
not  that  he  returned  to  it,  as  has  been  erroneously 
inferred  from  ver.  35. 

Yer.  35.  And  the  battle  increased,  i.  «.,  the 
battle  became  more  violent  The  figure  is  tiricen 
from  a  swelling  river  (Isal  viil  7).  Thenius  ex¬ 
plains  the  following  wdrds,  rpH :  M  He  was 
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standing  upright,  t.  e.,  through  his  own  strength.  ; 
He  forced  himself  in  order  that  he  might  support  ( 
the  courage  of  his  followers.”  But  he  had  given  j 
orders  (ver.  34)  that  his  charioteer  should  remove  ■ 
him  as  incapacitated  for  further  fighting,  and  it 
does  not  show  in  the  text  that  he  caused  his  wound 
to  be  bound  up  and  then  returned  into  the  fight ; 
this  must  be  invented  and  added  arbitrarily.  The 
sentence :  the  battle  increased,  is  a  subordinate 
clause  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  Ahab  re¬ 
mained  standing  in  the  chariot  and  died  at  evening. 
The  Calwer  BiM  states  the  connection  of  thought 
very  correctly  as  follows :  “  Ahab’s  charioteer  could 
not  escape  from  the  crush  of  the  battle  because 
the  fight  became  more  and  more  violent,  and 
Ahab  Was  obliged  to  remain  standing  on  the  cha¬ 
riot  on  which  he  was  until  towards  evening. 
His  wound  could  not,  therefore,  be  bound  up,  and 
he  bled  to  death.  When  finally,  at  sunset,  the 
Israelites  turned  away  from  the  field  of  battle, 

it  was  too  late  to  save  the  king.”  D*JK  rDJ  does 

not  mean  “  presenting  front  to  the  Syrians  ”  (The- 
nius),  but  in  the  face  of  the  Syrians  (coram,  Judges 
xviii.  6 ;  Jep.  xvii.  16 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  7 ;  Prov.  v. 
21).  The  Syrians,  however,  did  not  recognize  him, 
because  he  was  disguised.  It  is  once  more  stated 
that  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the 
midst  of  the  chariot,  on  account  of  the  incident 
to  be  narrated  in  ver.  38.  In  Chronicles  these 
words  are  wanting,  as  also  the  following  verses 
36-38.  The  story  ends  there  with  the  words: 
“and  about  the  time  of  the  sun  going  down  he 
died,”  because  it  is  not  the  history  of  Ahab  which 
is  there  the  prominent  interest,  but  that  of  Je¬ 
hoshaphat. 

Yer.  38.  And  one  washed  the  ohariot  in  the 
pool  of  Samaria.  As  in  the  case  of  other  cities 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13 ;  iv.  12 ;  Song  Sol  vii.  4),  so  also  at 
Samaria,  there  was  a  pool  near  the  city  which 
served  for  purposes  of  washing  and  bathing.  The 
dogs  licked  up  the  water  which  was  mixed  with 
the  blood  washed  from  the  chariot.  The  words 

WTI  niDim  cannot  be  translated  as  in  the  Syriac 

and  Chaldaic  versions,  arma  laverunt,  or,  as  in  the 
Vulg.,  habenas  laverunt,  in  the  first  place  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to  make 
JTOf  the  object,  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
this  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the 
signification  harlots.  Maurer  and  Von  Gerlach 
supply,  as  object  of  m ,  the  chariot ,  but  then  this 

clause  would  only  repeat  the  previous  one :  “  they 
washed  the  chariot”  Bunsen  supplies  arbitrarily : 
the  corpse,  yrn  means  here,  as  in  Ex.  ii.  5 ;  Ruth 
iii.  31,  to  bathe.  Harlots  are  also  elsewhere  men¬ 
tioned  together  with  dogs,  though,  it  is  true,  in  the 
figurative  use  (Deut.  xxiil  19;  Rev.  xxii.  15),  be¬ 
cause  both  were  regarded  as  impure  and  contempt¬ 
ible.  Theodoret  remarks  that  the  harlots  bathed 
in  the  evening,  according  to  custom.  They  did  not 
intend  to  wash  in  the  blood,  but  the  water  was 
mixed  with  it.  Probably  the  women  were  the 
temple-prostitutes,  so  that  the  blood  of  Ahab  was 
not  only  licked  up  by  dogs,  but  also  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  persons  who  were  impure,  and  prostituted 
in  the  service  of  Baal  and  Astarte ;  a  double  mark 
of  the  shameful  ruin  which  had  been  foretold  for 
him.  Peter  Martyr:  Sordes  suas  miscebant  cum 
sanguine  Ahabi ,  queefuit  maxima  ignominia.  The- 


;  niu8’  proceeding  is  very  arbitrary  when  he  declares 
i  that  ver.  38  is  an  addition  of  the  redactor,  who  de- 
I  sired  to  bring  the  event  into  full  accord  with  the 
j  prophecy  in  chap.  xxi.  19.  We  have  no  further 
information  in  regard  to  Ahab’s  buildings  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  39.  The  ivory  house  was  a  house 
which  was  richly  decorated  within  with  ivory.  Cf 
Amos  iii  15 ;  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  5 ;  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Odys.  iv.  72. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jehoshaphat  $  journey  to  Samaria  is  an  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  this  reason :  Ever  since 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  (seventy  years)  the  two 
parts  had  been  hostile  to  each  other,  but  Jehosha- 
phat’s  visit  was  meant  to  confirm  a  peace  between 
them,  which  had  already  been  brought  about  by 
the  intermarriage  of  the  prince  of  Judah  and  the 
princess  of  Israel  A  period  of  peace  now  began. 
This  new  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by 
Jehoshaphat  and  not  by  Ahab,  as  we  see  clearly 
from  the  account  in  Chronicles,  where  also  we 
may  learn  what  considerations  induced  the  pious 
king  of  Judah  to  seek  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Ahab.  ‘He  had  raised  the  comparatively  weak 
kingdom  of  J udah  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity,  both* 
internal  and  external,  such  as  it  had  not  en¬ 
joyed  since  the  time  of  Solomon.  Especially 
against  the  neighboring  nations  he  had  been  so 
successful  that  all  brought  him  tribute,  and  no  one 
any  longer  dared  to  oppose  him  (2  Chron.  xvii.  10). 
Since  now  he  had  attained  to  great  wealth  and 
renown  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1),  the  wish  must  naturally 
arise  in  his  heart,  to  put  an  end  to  the  long 
hostility  of  the  two  brother-kingdoms,  of  which, 
probably,  each  was  weary.  This  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  force,  for  experience  had  proved 
that  neither  kingdom  could  subjugate  the  other. 
Jehoshaphat  therefore  attempted  the  peaceful 
means  of  a  family  alliance,  and  Ahab’  met  him 
willingly,  since  he  could  expect  from  such  an 
alliance  nothing  but  advantage.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Jehoshaphat  aimed  at  something  more 
than  a  mere  friendly  relation  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  When  we  reflect  that  he,  the  faithful 
adherent  of  Jehovah,  made  an  alliance  between  his 
son  and  heir  and  the  daughter  of  the  fanatical 
idolater,  Jezebel ;  that  he  then  went  himself  in 
great  state  to  Samaria;  that  he  entered  into  a 
military  expedition  with  Ahab  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah ;  that  he  after¬ 
wards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ahab’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the  prophet 
Jehu  not  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  apostates 
(2  Chron.  xix.  1) ;  then  we  cannot  understand  all 
this  save  on  the  supposition  that  he  aimed  to 
unite  once  more  the  two  kingdoms  under  Judah’s 
supremacy.  However  glorious  the  aim  was,  it 
could  never  be  attained  in  the  way  upon  which  he 
had  entered.  The  real  cause  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  was  Israel’s  revolt  from  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  This  cause 
could  not  be  removed  by  external  means  such  as 
Jehoshaphat  sought  to  use.  The  friendship  which 
he  sought  to  establish  by  intermarriage  and  by 
political  measures,  ignoring  the  true  ground  of 
division,  and  even  setting  it  aside  by  denying  some 
features  of  the  theocratic  constitution,  was  a 
friendship  which  had  no  root,  and  enjoyed  no 
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divine  blessing,  out  of  which  rather  mischief  arose 
for  Judah.  For,  far  from  tending  to  root  up  Jero¬ 
boam’s  cultus  in  Israel,  this  intermarriage  helped 
to  transplant  it  to  Judah,  and  brought  that  king¬ 
dom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  After  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  in  the  time  of  Amasiah,  the  hostility  between 
the  two  kingdoms  broke  out  afresh,  and  was  never 
entirely  allayed  again  until  the  Assyrians  took 
Israel  into  captivity. 

2.  King  AhaJb  appears  here  in  the  last  act  of 
his  career,  just  as  we  have  seen  him  always 
hitherto,  devoid  of  religious  or  moral  character. 
His  penitence,  which  seemed  so  earnest,  and  which 
certainly  falls  in  the  period  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  renewed  war  with  the  Syrians  (chap.  xxi. 
27),  had,  as  we  see  from  the  story  before  us,  borne 
no  fruit  His  attitude  toward  Jehovah  and  His 
covenant  remained  the  same.  There  is  not  a  sign 
of  any  change  of  heart  He  is  now  enraged 
against  Ben-hadad,  whom,  after  the  battle  of 
Aphek,  he  called  his  “brother,”  and  suffered  to 
depart  out  of  weakness  and  vanity.  He  summons 
his  chief  soldiers  to  a  war  against  Ben-hadad,  and 
calls  for  Jehoshaphat’s  aid  also,  in  order  to  make 
cure  of  destroying  him.  He  had  either  forgotten 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (chap.  xx.  42),  or  else  he 
eared  nothing  about  them.  To  “be  stUl  ”  (ver.  3) 
did  not  suit  him.  As  Jehosliaphat  desired,  before 
engaging  on  the  expedition,  to  hear  an  oracle  of 
Jehovah  in  regard  to  it,  Ahab  summoned  only  those 
in  regard  to  whose  declarations  he  could  be  sure 
that  they  would  accord  with  his  own  wishes,  and 
when  Micaiah,  being  called  at  the  express  wish  of 
Jehoshaphat,  gives  another  prophetic  declaration, 
Ahab  explains  this  as  the  expression  of  personal 
malice,  as  he  had  once  done  in  regard  to  Elijah’s 
declarations  (chap  xxi.  20).  He  allows  Zedekiah  to 
insult  and  abuse  Micaiah,  and  even  orders  the  latter 
into  dose  confinement  But  then  again  he  be¬ 
comes  alarmed  at  the  prophet’s  words,  though 
before  he,  was  passionate  and  excited.  He  cannot 
overcome'the  impression  he  has  received,  and  so, 
contrary  to  military  custom  and  order,  he  does 
not  go  into  the  battle  like  Jehoshaphat,  dad  in 
royal  robes,  but  disguised.  This  precaution,  which 
testified  to  anything  but  heroism  (Eisenlohr  says 
justly:  “He  hoped  in  this  way  to  escape  dan¬ 
ger”),  did  not,  however,  avail.  He  was  shot 
without  being  recognized.  His  command  to  be 
removed  from  the  strife,  that  his  wound  might  be 
cared  for,  could  not  be  executed.  He  bled  to 
death  on  his  chariot.  3ome  moderns  have  re¬ 
presented  his  end  as  heroic,  starting  from  the 
erroneous  exegesis  that  he  caused  his  wounds  to 
be  bound  up  and  returned  to  the  fight  (see  Exeg. 
on  vers.  34  and  36).  “  He  had  his  wound  bound 

up,  returned  to  the  battle,  and  held  himself  erect 
In  his  chariot,  though  his  blood  flowed  down  on 
its  floor  until  the  evening  ”  (Duncker,  Gesch.  dm 
AUsrthums  I.  #.  212 : — following  Ewald).  Thenius 
even  says:  “If  Ahab  held  himself  erect  through 
the  whole  day  with  the  purpose  already  men¬ 
tioned  (to  encourage  his  men),  then  he  possessed, 
aside  from  the  qualities  manifested  in  chap,  xx. 
7,  14*  32,  34,  a  chr  tcter  whose  general  features 
were  grand.”  Thr  view  is  certainly  mistaken, 
sinoe  we  may  be  sure  that  the  author  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  glorify  Ahab  in  this  account  of  his  death. 
It  is  so  far  from  his  intention  to  say  anything  in 
his  honor,  that  he  even  expressly  narrates  how 
Ahab  after  his  death  met  with  involuntary  dis- 


grace  (ver.  38).  In  mentioning  the  end  of  Asa, 
Baasha,  and  Omri  their  “  heroism N  (ITJ13I)  is 

mentioned,  but  when  Ahab’s  death  and  burial  are 
mentioned,  there  is  no  reference  to  his  valor. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  king  as 
having  “  a  character  whose  general  features  were 
grand,”  seeing  that  he  was  ruled  by  his  wicked 
wife,  that  he  went  to  bed  and  would  see  no  one, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink,  because  he  could  not  at 
once  obtain  a  garden  which  he  wanted,  and  that 
he  did  not  recover  his  spirits  until  he  had  obtained 
the  garden  by  a  judicial  murder. 

3.  The  congregation  of  not  less  Qian  four  hundred 
prophets,  who  claimed  to  be  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  were  not  such,  is  a  phenomenon  which  has 
no  parallel  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  history  of 
Israel,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  deserves 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  from  this 
that,  although  the  Baal-cultus  had  been  formally 
introduced,  it  had  not  entirely  superseded  the 
Jehovah-cultus ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  existed 
by  the  side  of  that  (perhaps  as  a  consequence  of 
Elijah’s  work),  and  that,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
number  of  the  prophets  who  were  assembled, 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  must  still  have  been 
well  disposed  towards  the  national  cultus.  Second¬ 
ly,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  Israel,  besides  the 
class  of  prophets  of  whom  Elijah  and  Elisha  and 
their  pupils  were  the  leaders  (2  Kings  iL  3,  6,  7, 
16;  vi.  1),  also  another  class  of  prophets,  who  did 
not  oppose  the  cultus  of  Jeroboam  or  the  idolatrous 
dynasty,  but  rather  joined  hands  with  these,  and 
sought  a  compromise  with  them.  This  latter  class 
was  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with 
the  priests  of  Jeroboam’s  cultus,  and  formed  the 
official  privileged  class  of  prophets.  The  union  of 
the  priestly  and  the  prophetic  offices  occurred  in 
the  Baal-reiigion  (chap.  xviii.).  No  ancient  people 
considered  any  cultus  complete  without  a  class  of 
men  through  whom  the  god  might  be  questioned. 
This  class  was  naturally  identified,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  priesthood,  through  whom  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  gods  must  be  brought  about.  The  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam  must,  therefore,  have  pro¬ 
phets  in  order  to  be  a  complete  religious  system, 
and  its  priests  became  its  born  prophets.  Since, 
however,  this  cultus,  with  its  priesthood,  was  not 
a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  national  constitution 
and  the  divine  covenant,  but  a  creation  of  politi¬ 
cal  policy  (chap.  xii.  31,  32;  xiii.  33),  the  prophecy 
also,  which  was  connected  with  it,  did  not  stand 
upon  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  the  spirit 
which  animated  this  prophecy  could  not  be  the 
“  spirit  of  Jehovah.”  It  was  a  lying  spirit,  since 
the  whole  existence  of  this  class  of  persons  was 
rooted  in  apostasy  and  in  revolt  from  the  theo¬ 
cratic  constitution.  These  “prophets  of  Samaria  * 
(Jer.  xxiii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xiii.1)  were  false  prophets. 
They  were  not  “servants  of  Jehovah”  or  14  men 
of  God,”  but  creatures  of  Jeroboam’s  royal  power, 
court  prophets,  who  stood  ready  for  the  service  of 
the  king.  This  is  the  character  in  which  they 
here  appear.  Ahab  knew  that  they  would  pro¬ 
phesy  “good”  concerning  him;  hence  he  called 
them  ana  would  not  listen  to  Micaiah.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  them  conscious  and  inten¬ 
tional  deceivers,  but,  though  they  may  have 
believed  in  their  own  oracles,  yet  they  were  de¬ 
ceitful  prophets,  since  the  41  spirit  of  Jehovah  ” 
was  not  in  them. 
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4.  The  prophet  Mieaiah ,  of  whom  w©  know 
nothing  more  than  is  to  be  learned  from  this 
chapter,  unites,  in  contrast  with  the  prophets  of 
Ahab,  all  the  chief  features  of  a  genuine  Jehovah- 
prophet  in  a  manner  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  a  single  appearance  of  any  other  prophet 
We  are  tirst  struck  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic¬ 
tion.  He  announces,  on  the  authority  of  a  vision, 
the  fall  of  Ahab  as  a  thing  settled  in  the  counsels 
of  God,  and  does  thid  in  such  a  clear  and  definite 
way  that  Ahab  and  all  the  others  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  once  understood  what  was  predicted,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  a  “  dim  misgiving  of  the 
defeat  which  was  to  be  suffered  ”  (Ewald).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  human  foresight,  a  great  defeat  was 
the  less  to  be  expected  on  this  occasion,  sinoe 
Ahab’s  army  was  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Jehoshaphat’s,  and  the  only  thing 
sought  was  the  capture  of  one  city.  Hence  the 
four  hundred  prophets  unanimously  promised 
victory.  The  passage  is  certainly  historical  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thenius,  the  vision  of  Mieaiah  “  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  historical  truth  of 
the  passage  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  and 
originality;”  we  have  here,  therefore,  a  definite 
prediction,  which  can  have  proceeded  only  from 
divine  revelation,  from  which  Mieaiah  expressly 
asserts  that  he  received  it.  Then  with  this  gift 
of  prediction  Mieaiah  unites  also  the  heroic 
courage  which  marked  all  the  true  prophets.  He 
steps  forth  in  the  face  of  the  king  and  his  four 
hundred  prophets,  as  once  Elijah  stepped  forth 
in  the  face  of  the  same  king  and  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel.  Though 
he  came  from  captivity,  and  had  now  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  receive  the  royal  favor,  and  although  the 
attendant  begged  him,  as  he  came,  to  “  prophesy 
good,”  yet  he  speaks  only  what  God  has#  revealed 
to  him,  and  fears  neither  the  wrath  of  *the  king, 
nor  the  outcry  and  rage  of  the  four  hundred.  He 
recognizes  no  fear  of  men  and  no  desire  to  please 
men.  The  word  of  his  God  is  more  to  him  than 
all  else,  and  with  that  he  stands  firm,  no  matter 
what  may  threaten  him.  To  this  heroic  courage 
he  adds,  finally,  the  patient  endurance  of  insult 
and  abuse  which  he  is  called  to  endure  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  He  does  not  repay  Zedekiah  in 
kind,  but  refers  him  to  the  experience  which 
awaits  him.  When  the  enraged  king  orders  him 
into  close  confinement  on  the  “  bread  of  affliction,” 
he  does  not  murmur,  but  calls  on  all  present  to 
remember  his  prediction,  and  submits  to  his  lot, 
leaving  judgment  to  Him  who  judges  righteously. 
So  this  servant  of  God  appears  as  a  forerunner  of 
Him  in  whose  mouth  no  deceit  was  found,  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and  did 
not  threaten  when  he  suffered  (1  Peter  iL  22  sq.). 
as  if  the  great  example  had  already  appeared  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  had  only  followed  in  His  foot¬ 
steps. 

5.  The  vision  of  the  prophet  Mieaiah  (vers.  19-22) 
is  original  and  peculiar.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  meaning  it  corresponds  most 
nearly  to  Isai.  xix.  14  sq.  It  is  very  important  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  idea  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  In  so  far  as  it  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  deceitful  prophecy  of  the 
four  hundred  prophets  had  its  source  in  God,  it 
seems  to  stand  upon  a  religious  idea  which  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  holiness  of  God.  In  order 
to  escape  the  offence  which  is  involved  in  this  view, 
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the  action  of  God  has  been  described  as  a  mere 
“permission.”  Theodoret,  for  instance,  whom 
nearly  all  the  ancient  expositors  follow,  says  of 
this  vision :  irpooumoiroda  ri^  didamcovoa  ttjv  -Sclav 
ovyxtipvctv.  But  this  is  clearly  a  case  in  which 
Jehovah  himself  appears  ordering  and  regulating 
independently  aud  spontaneously,  not  merely  per- 
missively.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  vision 
represents  an  executive  or  judicial  act  of  God.  As 
judge,  God  stands  to  evil  not  in  the  attitude  of 
permission,  but  in  one  of  punishment.  Since  evil 
does  not  come  from  God,  but  from  man,  who  re¬ 
bels  against  God,  chooses  evil,  and  opposes  it  to 
God,  so  punishment  comes  upon  man  through  evil. 
God  proves  His  holiness  most  of  all  by  this,  that 
He  punishes  evil  by  evil,  and  destroys  it  by  itself. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  that  the  evil  which  springs  up  in  the 
world  is  made  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  One  for  neutralizing  aud  destroying  itself, 
and  that  it  becomes  a  means  of  ruin  to  him  who 
chooses  it,  and  brings  it  into  being.  The  idea  of 
holiness  as  applied  to  God  excludes  all  idea  of  His 
indifference  as  between  good  and  evil,  and  there¬ 
fore  forbids  us  to  think  of  Him  as  “permitting” 
evil.  The  theory  of  permission  does  not  therefore 
reconcile  this  incident  with  God’s  holiness,  but 
rather  is  directly  inconsistent  with  God’s  holiness. 
Hence  it  has  been  abandoned  in  modern  theology 
(c/.  Rothe,  Ethik ,  II.  s.  204-210).  It  is  also  entirely 
foreign  to  Holy  Scripture  (c/.  Hengstenberg, 
Beitrage ,  III.  s.  462  sq.).  The  notion  that  God 
punishes  evil  by  evil,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Micaiah’s  vision,  runs  through  all  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  not  at  all,  as  Thenius  says,  “  an  outgrowth 
of  the  opinions  of  the  time.”  Thenius  is  even 
inclined  to  regard  its  close  conformity  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  notions  of  the  time  as  “  an  especial  proof  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  passage.”  But  this 
general  notion  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament;  (Isai.  xix. 
14),  and  in  those  of  the  greatest  Apostle  of  the  New 
Testament  (2  These,  ii.  11 ;  Rom.  i.  24-28 ;  ix.  17). 
The  saying,  frivolous  in  itself,  Mundus  vult  dcciph 
ergo  decipiatur ,  may  be  applied  to  Ahab,  at  least  in 
this  sense :  He  who  seeks  and  chooses  falsehood 
will  be  ruined  by  falsehood,  against  his  choice  (Ps. 
xviii.  27). 

6  Ahab's  end  was  truly  tragical.  It  was 
brought  about,  not  by  a  blind  fate,  but  by  a  God 
who  is  just  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His 
works  (Ps.  cxlv.  17),  whose  judgments  are  un¬ 
searchable,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out  (Rom. 
xi.  33).  The  conflict  which  Ahab  had  sought,  and 
which  no  warning  could  induce  him  to  abandon, 
became  his  punishment.  He  fell  in  battle  with 
that  very  enemy  who  had  once  been  delivered  into 
his  hands,  and  whom  he  had  released,  out  of 
vanity  ani  weakness,  to  the  harm  of  Israel,  and  so 
ho  made  good  just  the  words  of  the  prophet  in 
chap.  xx.  42.  He  thought  that  a  disguise  would 
render  him  secure  from  the  Syrian  leaders  who 
sought  to  find  him  out,  and  he  did  indeed  escape 
them ;  but  an  unknown  maj^who  did  not  know 
him,  and  had  no  intention  against  him,  shot  him, 
while  Jehoshaphat,  though  undisguised,  escaped 
unharmed.  The  arrow  which  struck  him  was  not 
warded  off  by  his  corselet,  but  just  struck  the 
narrow  opening  between  the  corselet  and  the  skirt, 
where  it  could  penetrate  and  inflict  a  fatal  wound. 
Every  one,  therefore,  who  does  not  regard  all  in- 
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ddents  m  aoeidenta,  mutt  veoogniae  the  hand 
which  guided  this  shaft.  The  words  of  the 
PBalmiet  held  truo  :  “  If  he  will  not  turn,  he  will 
whet  his  sword,  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made 
it  ready.  He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the 
Instruments  of  death j  he  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors  *  (Ps.  vii.  12, 13).  Finally, 
Ahab  did  not  die  at  once,  but  at  evening,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lose  of  blood.  His  blood  flowed 
down  in  the  ehariot,  which  was  so  besmeared  by  it 
that  It  had  to  be  washed.  It  was  washed  at  the 
peol  before  the  city,  where  dogs  drank  and  har¬ 
lots  bathed.  So  it  oame  to  pass,  although  he  was 
buried  with  all  honor,  that  he  was  marked  in  his 
death  as  one  condemned  by  God,  and  Elijah's  word 
(ohap.  xxi.  10)  was  fulfilled. 

HOIOUTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-38.  Ahab’s  last  undertaking,  (a)  What 
Jed  him  to  it  (vers.  1-4) ;  ( b )  the  question  which  he 
put  to  the  prophets  in  regard  to  it  (vers.  6-28)  j 
(e)  how  it  resulted  (vers.  29-381. — Vera.  1-4.  The 
qoalition  of  the  two  kings,  (a)  It  is  proposed  by 
Ahab.  (He  aims  to  bring  about  the  war  under  an 
apparently  just  pretext,  whereas  he  was  himself  to 
blame  for  the  loss  of  Ramoth,  because  he  let  Ben- 
hadad  go.  So,  often,  strife  is  stirred  up  under  the 
pretext  of  a  just  occasion,  when  the  real  cause  is 
an  evil  and  godless  feeling.  Instead  of  using  the 
time  of  peace  for  peaceful  industry  the  restless  man 
begs  for  Jehoshaphat’s  help  in  a  new  war.  He 
was  willing  to  borrow  Jehoshaphat’s  aid  for  such 
an  undertaking,  but  did  not  care  to  borrow  any¬ 
thing  of  his  piety.  [He  eunningly  proposed  the 
war  to  recover  Ramoth  at  a  time  when  Jehosh- 
aphat  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  please  him.])  ( b )  Jehoshaphat  agrees  to  it 
(without  due  consideration.  He  was  bribed  by 
Ahab’s  friendly  reception  and  hospitality.  He  thus 
brought  himself  into  great  danger,  ver.  32.  We 
must  not  enter  Into  alliances  with  men  like  Ahab, 
who  are  given  over  to  do  evil  Still  less  ought  we 
to  form  relationships  with  them,  for  we  are  thus 
liable  to  be  led  into  ways  which  are  displeasing  to 
God  and  lead  to  ruin,  2  Chron.  xix.  2.  We  ought 
to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  but  to  enter  into  alli- 
ances  and  relationships  only  with  those  who  stand 
bn  the  same  ground  with  us  as  regards  the  highest 
Interests). — Ver.  1.  Starke;  God  gives  time  and 
place  for  repentance  even  to  the  greatest  sinners. 
If  they  will  not  repent  he  will  whet  his  sword  (Ps. 
vil.  12  and  13). — Ver.  8.  WCrt.  Bunk.:  It  is  a 
misfortune  when  great  men  have  a  fondness  for 
war.  They  are  not  satisfied  when  they  must  be 
•till,  but  seek  war  without  neoessity  and  imperil 
their  country. — Pfaff’sohb  Bibbl:  Do  ye  not 
knqw  that  heaven  is  ours,  yet  we  be  still  I  So 
should  those  cry  out  to  their  hearers  who  are 
Charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  should  en¬ 
courage  them  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
fbrce  (Matt  xi.  12). — Ver.  6.  WCbt.  Summ.  :  We 
should  undertake  nothing  without  God’s  approval, 
for  how  can  a  thing  prosper  in  which  God  does  not 
Jieip  ?  Hence  we  ought  to  seek  counsel  of  God  in 
his  word  and  in  prayer,  and,  when  the  word  of  God 
does  not  counsel  us  to  proceed  with  the  undertak¬ 
ing  we  should  give  it  up,  satisfied  that  it  would  not 
succeed.  It  is  well  to  ask  God’s  will,  but  do  it  al¬ 
ways  before,  not  after  thou  hast  asked  or  promised. 
— J.  Lange  :  It  often  happens  thus,  a  man  deter¬ 


mines  on  something  displeasing  to  God,  following 
his  own  notion,  and  then  coovinoea  himself  that  it 
is  acoording  to  God’s  wijL  Question  the  word  of 
God  I  the  beat  counsellor  (a)  for  all  who  seek  truth 
and  are  tossed  about  by  doubts,  2  Peter  L  19 ;  Ps. 
xix.  8  tq. ;  (b)  for  all  who  seek  oonsolation  and 
peace  for  the  soul,  Pf.  oxix,  82,  92,  105;  Jer. 
xv.  16. 

Vers.  6-12.  The  congregation  of  prophets,  (a) 
The  question  which  Ahab  submitted  to  them.  (He 
did  not  ask  in  the  simple  desire  to  learn  the  truth 
aud  submit  to  it,  but  to  obtain  divine  approval  be¬ 
fore  the  world  for  that  whioh  he  had  already  de¬ 
termined  on.  If  any  one  prophesies  to  him  in  anj 
other  manper  he  becomes  angry  with  him.  The 
world  demands  prophets,  but  calls  only  those 
“  good  preachers  ”  whose  words  please  its  ears,  2 
Tim.  iv.  3,  and  whose  words  are  not  a  hammer  to 
break  the  rock,  but  a  cradlo-aong  to  lure  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  vain  folly.)  (b)  The  answer  which 
the  assembled  prophets  gave  to  Ahab.  (The  axy 
swer  did  not  proceed  from  tbe  spirit  of  truth  any 
more  than  the  question,  for  tliese  prophets  did  not 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  word.  He  who 
has  abandoned  God’s  word  may  speak  as  finely  ss 
he  will ;  he  is  a  false  prophet.  [This  holds  true  as 
well  of  the  dogmatist  as  of  the  rationalist]  Ahab’s 
prophets  say  to  him :  Go  and  prosper  1  He  goes 
and  falls  into  hell.  So  also  now  the  false  prophets 
promise  salvation  to  all  who  walk  in  the  broad  way, 
Ezek.  xiii.  18.  Therefore,  “Believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,*’  Ac.,  1  John  iv.  1). — Vers, 
7.  and  8.  In  many  a  city  and  country  where  there 
are  preachers  enough,  one  is  still  obliged  to  ask, 
as  Jehoshaphat  did :  “  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord  besides  ?  ”  Is  there  not  one  who  pro¬ 
claims  the  word  of  God  simply  and  purely,  without 
fear  or  favor  of  men,  and  who  can  say  what  Paul 
says:  Gal  I  10?  There  was  indeed  one  other 
prophet  of  the  Lord  in  Samaria,  but  he  was  in 
prison,  and  the  king  was  hostile  to  him.  Starks: 
Pious  people  esteem  a  single  genuine  prophet  or 
preacher  more  than  four  hundred  false  ones. — Let 
not  the  king  say  so.  When  a  servant  of  God 
touches  thy  oonsdenoe,  say  not :  I  will  go  to  that 
church  no  more ;  I  do  not  like  that  preacher. — 
Starke  :  A  Christian  should  not  keep  silence  when 
the  godless  speak  sinfully,  but  interrupt  and  re¬ 
buke  them.  The  Lord  did  eo  on  the  cross  (Luke 
xxiil  39).— -Vers.  10-12.  Pfaff.  Bihel  :  There  is 
nothing  which  is  more  sinful  and  worthy  of  pun¬ 
ishment  than  to  flatter  the  great,  who  need  to  hear 
the  truth.  This  is  more  sinful,  however,  in  the 
clergy  than  in  others. — Bibles.  Bibbl:  Who  is 
not  disgusted  by  those  who  fashion  their  words  by 
popular  favor  ?  Yet  he  who  would  go  on  smoothly 
and  easily  and  prosperously  must  do  this.  Then 
he  will  not  meet  with  opposition,  nor  lose  his  place 
at  Jezebel’s  table  (chap,  xviii.  19),  nor  his  other 
emoluments.  All  the  four  hundred  agreed  unan¬ 
imously,  and  yet  their  prophecy  was  false.  In 
matters  of  divine  truth  it  matters  not  how  many 
agree.  Here  voices  ought  to  be  weighed,  not 
counted.  The  number  of  the  unbelieving  or  the 
superstitious  was  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
believers,  for  men  agree  in  error  or  falsehood  much 
more  easily  than  in  truth.  Be  not  deceived,  though 
thousands  may  think  and  say  the  same  thing,  and 
though  the  greatest  and  most  learned  may  be 
amongst  them,  but  ding  thou  to  the  word  of  Him 
who  has  said :  “  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
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tat  my  word  shall  sot  pm  Htamce: 

iisaiumity  of  opinion,  even  is  the  largest  congre¬ 
gations  of  theologians,  is  sot  always  a  proof  of 
truth,  for  a  great  company  may  err. 

Vers.  12-2)8.  WOst.  Sum*.  :  Here  we  sea  the 
marks  of  the  true  and  false  prophets.  The  false 
teachers  say  what  is  popular,  so  as  to  enjoy  re¬ 
wards;  they  rely  upon  their  number;  they  say 
that  they  have  God’s  word,  though  they  have  it 
sot,  and  claim  to  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the 
true  teachers ;  they  dispute  more  with  blows  and 
screams  than  with  proofs  from  the  word  of  God ; 
they  are  held  in  high  esteem-  On  the  contrary, 
true  teachers  do  not  speak  to  please  anybody,  but 
they  preach  fearlessly  the  truth  of  God’s  word, 
tolling  it  strike  whom  it  will,  refusing  to  be  turned 
aside,  and  submitting  to  persecution.  Mioaiah,  the 
type  of  a  true  prophet  (see  Major.  §  4). — Vers.  13 
sod  14.  If  icmah  pn  his  way  to  the  king,  (a)  How 
he  was  tempted.  (The  witnesses  to  the  truth  often 
have  to  withstand  the  strongest  temptations  from 
those  who  appear  to  be  their  sincere  friends. 
They  are  begged  for  their  own  sakee,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  depend  on  them,  not  to  oppose 
the  great  and  mighty,  and  not  to  declare  other 
teachers  false  prophets.  They  are  told  that  their 
declarations  will  do  no  good,  but  will  ooly  excite 
enmity  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  bread 
and  of  respect  Cf.  Hark  viii.  32  *q.)  (b)  How 

he  repels  the  temptation.  (Neither  all urements  nor 
threats  can  turn  aside  a  faithful  servant  of  God 
from  the  word  of  the  Lord.  That  is  the  rock  on 
which  he  takes  his  stand,  the  sword  and  shield 
with  which  he  fights.  What  he  has  already  suf¬ 
fered  has  not  made  him  submissive;  what  yet 
awaits  him  cannot  turn  him  aside.  All  other  con¬ 
siderations  must  yield  to  the  duty  of  saying  what 
the  Lord  gives  him  to  say.  Acts  iv.  20.)— -Ver.  13. 
Hall  :  Those  who  offer  earthly  good  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  think  that  every  one  worships  their  idol. — 
Ver.  14.  Starks:  We  ought  to  be  firm  against 
allurements  and  not  let  ourselves  be  drawn  from 
the  truth  by  favor  or  disfavor.  What  the 
Lord  saith  unto  me  that  will  I  speak  ought 
to  be  the  vow  of  every  preacher  when  he  enters 
on  his  office,  (a)  What  pertains  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  vow?  (Knowledge  of  the  truth,  power 
from  above,  prayer  for  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.  2 
Tim.  iv.  2  sq.)  (b)  What  is  promised  to  one  who 
makes  such  a  vow?  (Jer.  i  8  aq.;  Luke  xii.  12; 
Matt  x.  10 ;  Dan.  xil  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  1  Peter  v.  4.) 
Vers.  15  and  16.  Berleb.  Bibel:  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing.  People  demand  certain  ones  to  speak 
the  truth,  to  them,  yet  when  the  truth  is  spoken 
they  are  displeased  by  it.  How  many  demand 
the  truth,  yet  are  angry  when  they  hear  it. — 
Cramer  :  The  godless  often  ask  about  the  truth, 
not  in  order  to  make  themselves  better,  but  in 
order  to  spend  their  malice  on  the  pious  (Matt  ii. 
3  sq. ;  xx vi.  63). — Hypocritical  questions  deserve 
no  earnest  answer,  but  only  such  a  one  as  may 
put  the  questioner  to  shame. — Starke  :  It  is  not 
wrong  to  sometimes  answer  the  fool  according  to 
his  folly,  but  with  wit,  in  order  to  make  him  bet¬ 
ter  (Prov.  xx  vi.  6). — Vers.  17-2?.  Micaiah’s  pre¬ 
diction.  (a)  Its  contents,  in  their  reference  to  the 
king  (ver.  17),  and  to  the  four  hundred  prophets 

ivers.  19-23).  (6)  Its  reception  by  the  prophets 
ver.  24)  and  by  the  king  (ver.  26-28) — Ver.  17. 
Kings  should  be  the  shepherds  of  the  people. 
Israel  had  in  Ahab  a  master,  but  not  a  shepherd. 


Ha  led  the  people  not  in  the  right  path,  but  astray 
(Jer.  ii.  13).  It  is  the.  greatest  misfortune  for  a 
people  when  it  has  no  leader  who  is  a  true  shep¬ 
herd. — Ver.  18.  Cramer:  The  godless  murmur 
against  preachers,  saying  that  they  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  scold,  but  they  do  not  murmur  against 
their  own  sins  (Lament  iii.  3D). — Vers.  19-23. 
The  truths  which  are  presented  to  us  by  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  vision,  (a)  The  Lord  in  heaven  stands 
above  all  earthly  thrones.  He  appoints  and  de¬ 
poses  kings,  and  has  power  over  all  kingdoms  (Dan. 
ii.  21 ;  iv.  14;  1  Sam.  ii.  7).  Therefore  let  all  the 
earth  fear  him,  Ac.  (Ps.  xxxiii.  8).  (b)  The  Lord 
is  pure  to  the  pure,  and  perverse  to  the  perverse. 
He  gives  oyer  the  perverse  and  hard-hearted  to 
the  judgment  of  obstinate  error;  he  sends  mighty 
errors  to  inthrall  those  who  resist  the  truth  (John 
xii.  40;  2  These,  it  11 ;  Ex.  xiv.  4,  8).  There¬ 
fore  “harden  not  your  hearts,"  Ac.  (Hebr.  iii.  8). 
— Ver.  21.  Pfaff:  It  is  a  great  judgment  of 
God  upon  a  country  when  he  allows  false  pro¬ 
phets  to  lead  it  astray,  and  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
true  prophets.  It  is,  however,  a  judgment  which 
the  world  does  not  recognize  as  such. — Ver.  22.'* 
Kybubjs  :  He  who  seduces  others  is  himself  se¬ 
duced  as  a  just  punishment.  Ahab  led  the  people 
from  God  to  Biaal,  therefore  he  is  here  led  by  a 
false  oracle  to  march  out  upon  his  own  scaffold. 
That,  however,  is  the  mightiest  seduction  which 
is  brought  about  through  those  who  ordinarily, 
stand  highest  in  authority, — the  prophets. — Vers. 
24-28.  Micaiah’s  suffering  for  the  truth,  (a)  He  is 
publicly  insulted  by  Zedekiah  the  chief  of  tlje 
prophets  (Matt  v.  11).  (5)  He  is  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son  by  the  godless  king  Ahab  (1  Pet.  it  19).  ( c ) 
He  is  left  unprotected  by  the  pious  king  Jehoshu- 
phat  (Matt  xxvi.  56). — Ver.  24.  Kyburz:  When 
the  disputants  cannot  oppose  anything  to  the  truth, 
they  turn  to  blows  instead  of  arguments,  or  the 
controversy  ends  in  soolding,  and  calumny,  apd 
blasphemy.  Those  are  the  weapons  which  are 
forged  in  hell  against  the  truth.  Let  every  one  who 
intends  to  speak  and  write  the  naked  truth  make  lip 
his  mind  that  he  will  be  attacked  by  these  if  he 
disregards  the  favor  of  men.  This  salt  [the  truth] 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  savor;  it  bites  to-day  as  it 
did  3,000  years  ago. — Berleb.  Bibel:  A  false 
light  makes  men  self-willed;  they  become  like 
those  who  stand  in  a  mist  Each  one  sees  an 
open  light  space  about  himself,  but  seems  to  see 
that  every  other  is  enveloped  in  mist. — Hall  : 
None  boast  more  of  having  the  spirit  of  God  than 
those  who  have  it  not  at  alL  Vessels  which  are 
full  give  only  a  light  sound  or  none  at  all.  In 
vituperation  and  abuse  clerical  disputants,  to 
whom  it  is  least  becoming,  are  unfortunately  often 
most  vigorous.  By  their  sensitive  vanity,  which 
can  endure  no  contradiction,  their  envy,  thoir 
arrogance,  and  their  anger,  they  show  plainly  that 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  God,  which  does  not 
dwell  in  an  arrogant  and  quarrelsome  and  self 
willed  heart,  but  in  a  humble  one.  and  its  fruits 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  Ac.  (GaL 
v.  22).  “The  Lord  resisteth  the  proud.”  Ver.* 
25.  Cramer:  Those  who  are  boldest  in  pros¬ 
perity  generally  become  the  most  timid  when 
their  affairs  begin  to  decline  (Judges  ix.  38). — 
Vers.  26-28.  Ahab’s  conduct  towards  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Truth,  (a)  It  was  tyrannical.  (There 
is  no  greater  tyranny  than  to  suppress  by  force  the 
divine  word  and  the  truth.)  (b)  It  was  foolish.  (We 
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cannot  accomplish  anything  against  the  truth, 2  Cor. 
xiii.  8.  We  can  put  the  advocates  of  it  in  prison,  but 
not  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  bound  in  chains,  nor 
starved.  It  escapes  and  spreads,  and  only  gains 
iii  glory  by  our  attempts  to  oppress  it.) — Ver.  28. 
Starke:  Threats  of  death  or  of  imprisonment 
may  not  frighten  a  true  servant  of  God  from  con¬ 
fessing  the  truth  (Acts  v%  26-29). — He  who  makes 
a  good  confession  can  without  fear  call  all  the 
world  to  witness  it  (Matt.  x.  14).  Such  a  confes¬ 
sion  always  leaves  a  sting  behind,  which  one  can 
never  again  get  rid  of  (ver.  30). 

Vers.  29-38.  The  war  with  the  Syrians,  (a)  A 
war  which  was  undertaken  without,  nay,  even 
against, -God’s  will,  and  therefore  with  no  good  con¬ 
science.  ( b )  An  unfortunate  war,  which  resulted 
iu  danger  to  Jehosliaphat,  death  to  Ahab,  and 
rout  to  the  army. — The  two  kings  before,  in, 
and  after  the  battle. — Ver.  29.  So.  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  :  “  So  ”  the  two  kings  abandoned  the  war. 
However  they  went,  one  out  of  self-will,  the 
other  out  of  weakness. — Calw.  Bib.:  Men  do  far 
too  readily  what  they  want  to  do,  although  it  is 
contrary  to  God’s  will,  putting  aside  God’s  word, 
or  the  warnings  of  others,  or  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science.  The  event  is  never  good.  How  often 
men  ask  for  advice,  yet  follow  tlieir  own  will  only. 
Kyburz:  Jehoshaphat’s  example  ought  to  make 
us  shy  of  the  society  of  the  wicked.  The  sun  of 
grace  in  his  heart  became  gradually  dimmed.  At 
first  he  had  courage  to  remonstrate  with  Ahab, 
but  gradually  he  comes  to  silence  and  indifference, 
even  while  Micaiah  is  abused  and  remanded  to 
prison.  In  the  end  this  evil  companionship 
would  have  cost  him  his  life,  if  God  had  not  won¬ 
derfully  interposed. — Ver.  30.  Unbelief,  in  Ahab, 
joined  hands  with  superstition.  The  king  despises 
and  rejects  the  word  of  God  which  is  announced 
to  him,  and  yet  he  is  frightened,  and  seeks  to  escape 
the  threatened  dangers  by  disguising  himself. 


This  stratagem  was  intended  to  prove  the  prophet 
false.  Neither  cunning  nor  might  avails  against 
God's  will.  Thou  mayest  disguise  thyself  as  thou 
wilt,  God  will  find  thee  when  and  where  no  man 
recognizes  thee  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-12).  Muki  ad 
fatum  vencre  suum,  dum  fata  timenl — Ver.  32. 
Crauer:  God  sometimes  lets  his  children  come 
into  distress  and  danger  when  they  have  formed 
companionship  with  the  wicked,  but  he  saves 
them  again  through  His  goodness  and  might,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  careful  another  time. 
Into  what  distress  and  danger  one  is  thrown  by  a 
careless  promise  (ver.  4),  an  ill-timed  concession, 
and  the  false  shame  of  taking  back  one’s  promise  1 
— Vers.  34  and  35.  If  not  a  sparrow  falls,  nor  a 
hair,  without  His  will,  how  much  less  can  an  arrow 
or  a  ball  strike  thee  unless  His  hand  guides  it. 
— Berleb.  Bib.  The  less  of  the  human  there  is  in 
those  things  which  we  commonly  call  accidents, 
the  more  there  is  of  the  divine.  The  weal  or  woe 
of  whole  nations  often  depends  on  those  things 
which  are  called  accidents. — Ver.  36.  Whatever 
any  men,  though  they  were  kings,  have  brought 
together  and  set  up,  without  God’s  approval,  that 
is  certain  to  fell  to  pieces  and  perish  again. — 
Vers.  37  and  38.  Ahab’s  end  (see  Histor.  §  6).  (a)  It 
was  sudden  (1  Sam.  xx.  3 ;  Luke  xii.  20.  From 
sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us).  ( b )  It  was  un¬ 
repentant  (without  conviction  of  sin,  or  repentance 
for  it,  or  longing  for  grace  and  pardon),  (e)  It  was 
shameful.  (He  was  indeed  buried  with  honor, 
like  the  rich  man,  Luke  xvi.,  but  the  dogs  lick 
his  blood,  and  his  memory  does  not  remain  in 
honor,  Ps.  lxxiii.  19.  Therefore,  Ps.  xc.  12  ;  xxxix. 
6.) — Starke:  As  he  lived,  so  he  died;  as  he  died, 
so  he  was  judged.  The  death  of  Ahab  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  Rom.  xi.  33 ;  GaL  vi.  7 ;  Isai.  xl.  8. — Vera. 
39  and  40.  What  is  the  profit  of  leaving  behind  a 
great  and  grand  house,  if  one  has  not  set  one’s 
i  house  in  order  (Isai.  xxxviii.  1 ;  I  John  iL  17)  T 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

THE  KINGDOM  UNDER  JEHOSHAPHAT  IN  JUDAH,  AND  AHAZTAH  AND  JOBAM  IN  ISRAEL. 

(1  Kings  XXH  41 — 2  Kings  HL  37.) 


A. — Reigns  of  Jehothaphat  and  Ahatiah. 

1  Kings  XXTL  41—2  Kings  L  18. 

^  1  Kings  XXII  41.  And  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah 

42  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  and  five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  an4he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in  Jerusalem. 

43  And  his  mothers  name  was  Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhi.  And  he  walked  in 
all  the  way  of  Asa  his  father ;  he  turned  not  aside  from  it,  doing  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord :  nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken 

44  away ;  for  the  people  offered  and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places.  And 

45  Jehoshaphat  maae  [was  at]  peace  with  the  king  of  Israel.  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  might  that  he  shewed,  and  how  he  warred,  are 

46  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  the 
remnant  of  the  sodomites,  which  remained  in  the  days  of  his  father  Asa,  he 

47  took  out  of  the  land.  There  was  then  no  king  in  Edom :  a  deputy  was  king. 

48  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish^  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went 

49  not :  for  the  ships  were  broken  [wrecked]  at  Ezion-geber.  Then  said  Ahaziah 
the  son  of  Ahab  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Let  my  servants  go  with  thy  servants  in 
the  ships.  But  Jehoshaphat  would  not. 

60  And  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  of  Davia  his  fatner :  and  Jehoram  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

61  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  the  seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  two  years  over  Israel. 

62.  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father, 
and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 

53  who  made  Israel  to  sin :  For  he  served  Baal;  and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked 
to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done*. 
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Chap.  L  1-18. 

1  Then  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.  And  Ahaziah 

2  fell  down  through  a  [window-]  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  teas  in  Samaria, 
and  was  sick :  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them,  Go,  inquire  of  Ba&l- 

3  zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whether  I  shall  recover  of  this  disease.  But  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  *  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Arise,  Go  up  to  meet  the  messengers 
of  the  king  of  Samaria,  and  say  unto  them,  Is  it  not  [omit  not]  because  there  is 
not  a  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ? 

4  Now  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on 

6  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.  And  Elijah  departed.  And 

when  the  messengers  turned  back  unto  him,  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ya 

0  now  turned  back  f  And  they  said  unto  him,  There  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us, 
and  said  unto  us,  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent  you,  and  say  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Is  it  not  [om«  not]  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel,  that 
thou  sendest  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?  therefore  thou  shalt 
not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die. 

V  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of  man  teas  he  which  came  up  to  ipeet 

8  you,  and  told  you  these  words  ?  And  they  answered  him,  He  teas  a  hairy  man, 
and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  And  he  said,  It  is  Elijah  the 
Tishbite. 

9  Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a  captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  he 
went  up  to  him :  and,  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  And  he  spake 

10  unto  him,  Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  said,  Come  down.  And  Elijah 
answered  and  said  to  the  captain  of  fifty,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire 
come  down  from  heaven,  ana  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty.  And  there  came 

11  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.  Again  also  he  sent  unto 
him  another  captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  he  answered  [lifted  up  his 
voice]1  and  said  unto  him,  O  man  of  God,  thus  hath  the  king  said,  Come  down 

12  quickly.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said  unto  them,  [him],*  If  [And  if]  I  be  a 
man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty. 
And  the  fire  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty. 

13  And  he  sent  again  a  [third]*  captain  of  the  third  [omit  the  third]  fifty  with  his 
fifty.  And  the  third  captain  of  fifty  went  up,  and  came  and  fell  on  his  knees 
before  Elijah,  and  besought  him,  ana  said  unto  him,  O  man  of  God,  I  pray  thee, 
let  ray  life,  and  the  life  of  these  fifty  thy  servants,  be  precious  in  thy  sight. 

14  Behold,  there  came  fire  down  from  heaven,  and  burnt  up  the  two  captains  of  the 
former  fifties  with  their  fifties :  therefore  [but]  let  my  life  now  be  precious  in 

♦  [The  correct  trapelaUoo  of  ?TVT\  randarad  to  oor  rwaloa  by  Loan,  w*>  old  ba  Th*  Mttmal  This  maj  be  ragacM  m 

ft  standing  oocraettoa.] 
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15  thy  sight.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Elijah,  Go  down  with  him  :* 
be  not  afraid  of  him.  And  he  arose,  and  went  down  with  him  unto  the  king. 

18  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  is  it  not  [omit  not]  because 
there  is  no  God  in  Israel  to  inquire  of  his  word  ?  therefore  thou  shall  not  come 

17  down  off  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.  So  he 
died  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  Elijah  had  spoken.  And  Jehoram 
reigned  in  his  stead,  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king 

18  of  Judah;  because  he  had  no  son.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaziah  which 
he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 


TEXTUAL  AVI)  GRAMMATICAL. 


*  Ver.  11.— The  Sept  [Cod.  Alex.]  here  here  eel  AWfo  cel  JAiAfrvr,  eo  Out  they  reed  far  Tbeetee  aad 
Kell  adopt  this  reading,  citing  Ter*.  9  and  It. 

*  Ter.  IT— (Sept  for  DiT^K  t  $rp6t  afetfr,  a  neoaaaar j  emendation. 

*  Ter.  18 /— mast  be  read  for  with  Theniua  and  Kell. 

«  Ter.  1&— [InlX  haa  the  form  of  the  aeeaaattre  sign  with  infflx,  Instead  of  foW  the  preposition.  The  distinction 
la  aot  observed  in  the  later  language.  Ewald,  Lskrbuch  d.  Jubr.  Spr.  |  284,  b.  and  Get.  $  108,  L  B.  1<— Tha  suffix  1b 
PJ©D  refort  to  the  kla*— W.  0. 8.] 


XXKGBTIOAL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  41.  And  Jehoshaphat,  the  acm  of  Am, 

he.  2  Chron.  xvii.-xxi.  gives  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  which  our  author 
here  treats  with  remarkable  brevity.  On  ver.  43, 
cf.  chap.  xv.  9  sq.  The  statement  in  the  last  part 
of  ver.  43  is  not  contradictory  to  2  Chron.  xvil  6, 
for  the  latter  place  rafers  to  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  Baal  and  Astarte,  on  the  high  places  and  in  the 
groves,  while  here  the  author  is  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  upon  the  high  places,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  33.  (Cf.  notes  on  chap.  ii.  3.)  Jehosba- 
phat  had  peace  (ver.  44)  as  a  result  of  his  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1),  not 
only  with  that  king  himself,  but  also  with,  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram.  On  ver.  45,  cf. 
chap.  xv.  23,  and  on  ver.  46,  cf.  chap.  xiv.  24,  and 
chap.  xv.  12. 

Yer.  47.  There  was  then  no  king  in  Bdon. 

This  observation  simply  serves  to  introduce  what 
the  author  desired  to  add,  in  vers.  48  and  49,  as 
especially  important,  from  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  As  Edom  at  that  time  had  no 
king  of  its  own,  but  merely  a  governor,  Jehosha¬ 
phat  could  build  a  merchant-fleet  in  the  Edomitic 
port,  Ezion-gebcr,  as  Solomon  had  done  before 
(chap.  ix.  26).  The  Edomites  had  been  subjugated 
by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  but  attempted,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  to  regain  their 
independence  under  the  leadership  of  Hadad  (chap, 
xl  14  sq.) ;  we  have  no  information  whether  at  all, 
or  to  what  extent,  this  attempt  succeeded.  Keil 
and  Ewald  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Edoraitos 
joined  themselves  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
m  their  war  with  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  1  sq.), 
but  were  conquered  by  him,  and  then  placed  under 
%  governor.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
mention  of  the  Edomites  in  2  Chron.  xx.  There 
is  just  as  little  foundation  for  the  supposition  of 
Thenius,  that  Hadad’s  family  had  died  out  before 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  the  latter  prof¬ 


ited  cunningly  by  the  quarrels  which  arose  about 
the  succession  to  re-establish  the  sovereignty  of 
Judah  over  Edom.  Only  this  much  is  certain,  that 
circumstances  had  arisen  in  Edom  under  Jehosha¬ 
phat  which  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a 
governor,  and  rendered  possiblo  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  with  Ophir,  which  had  existed 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  kingdom. — On 
Ophir  and  the  Ships  of  Tarshish,  see  notes  on  chap, 
x.  22.  The  latter  were  wrecked,  as  it  seems,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  harbor  of  Ezion-geber,  by  a  storm. 
According  to  2  Chron.  xx.  35  sq.,  Jehoshaphat 
caused  these  ships  to  be  built  in  company  with 
Ahaziah,  and  the  prophet  Eliezer  interpreted  their 
destruction  to  him  as  a  divine  punishment  for  hit 
connection  with  the  apostate  Ahaziah  (ver.  52) 
after  he  had  received  a  warning  on  account  of  his 
alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2).  Probably 
he  hoped  and  believed  that  Ahaziah  had  better 
purposes  than  Ahab,  and  therefore  he  did  not  at' 
first  reject  his  propositions.  When,  however,  Aha¬ 
ziah  made  a  second  proposal  to  him  (ver.  49)  he 
declined  to  enter  into  it  In  this  opinion  Keil  also 
now  agrees,  although  he  formerly  assumed  that 
the  ships  were  twice  destroyed — first,  those  which, 
according  to  the  passage  before  us,  wore  destined 
for  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  and  then  those  which, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  were  intended  for 
that  to  Tarshish  (in  8pain).  The  death  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  is  somewhat  anticipated  in  ver.  50,  for  2 
Chron.  iii.  7  sq.  relates  how  he  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Moabites  with  Jehoram,  the  successor 
of  Ahaziah. 

Yer.  51.  Aharish,  the  son  of  Ahab,  Ac.  For 
the  chronological  statement:  “The  seventeenth 
year  of  Jehoshaphat,”  which  does  not  coincide 
with  the  duration  of  Ahab’s  reign  (1  Kings  xvL 
29),  and  the  commencement  of  Jehoshaphat’s  reign 
(1  Kings  xxh.  41),  see  below,  on  2  Kings  viii.  16.— 
On  ver.  52,  cf.  chap,  xvi  29-33. — On  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  the  division,  which  oommenoes  the 
“  Second  book  of  the  Kings  ”  after  ver.  58,  see  §  1 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


ef  the  Introduction.  Particularly  the  first  verse 
of  the  second  book  stands  in  close  connection  with 
the  three  last  verses  of  the  first  book,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  After  the  death  of  Ahab.  The 
death  of  this  king  and  the  accession  of  Ahaziah 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Moabites,  who  had  been  tributary  ever  since  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viil  2),  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  Israel.  We  must  therefore  put  this 
attempt  before  the  rest  which  is  related  in  regard 
to  Ahaziah,  especially  before  the  construction  of 
the  merchant-fleet,  which  he  attempted  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Jehoshaphat.  War  with  the  revolted 
Moabites  did  not  break  out  under  Ahaziah,  who 
did  not  reign  for  even  two  full  years,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Jehoram 
(chap.  iii.).  Keil  thinks  it  clear  that  the  revolt  of 
the  Moabites  followed  upon  their  alliance  with  the 
Ammonites,  which  is  narrated  in  2  Chron.  xx. 
This  alliance,  however,  was  directed  against  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  and  Judah,  and  in  the  entire  account 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  that  Israel  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat,  whereas  chap.  iii. 
4  sq.  treats  of  a  war  between  Israel  and  the  Moab¬ 
ites.  Piscator  correctly  states  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  vers.  1  and  2  thus:  JEgrotavit,  ac  perinde 
nihil  contra  Moabitas  tentare  potuit 

Chap.  L  ver.  2.  And  Ahariah  fell  down 
through  a  (window-)  lattice,  Ac.  According  to 
Ewald,  with  whom  Thenius  agrees,  the  passage 
(vers.  2-16)  does  not  come  from  the  same  author 
as  the  other  passages  which  treat  of  Elijah,  viz.,  1 
Kings  xvil  xviii.  and  xix.,  and  2  Kings  il  1-18,  but 
is  of  later  origin  than  these,  as  “  is  clear  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  language  in  regard  to  the  descent  of 
fire  from  heaven  in  1  Kings  xviii.  38,  and  2  Kings  L 
16-14,  not  to  speak  of  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  two  passages.”  When  the 
narrative  is  correctly  accepted,  however,  this  latter 
difference  disappears.  Still  less  can  we  conclude, 
from  the  fact  that  is  used  of  the  descent  of 

“T 

fire  in  the  first  passage  and  TT  in  the  second, 
.that  they  have  different  authors. — is  hit- 

t  t  ; 

tice-work,  also  snare  (Job  xviii.  8).  It  can  hardly 
be  that  we  have  here  to  think  of  the  balustrade 
of  the  flat  roof,  but  rather  of  the  window-opening, 
which  was  provided  with  a  lattice.  For  this 
interpretation  through  is  also  an  argument 

We  may  suppose  that  he  leaned  too  far  out  through 
the  low  window,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  very  far,  as  it  did  not  cost  him  his  life ;  pos¬ 
sibly  only  on  to  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  palace. 
That  this  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  a  drinking- 
bout  (Krummacher)  is  a  groundless  supposition. 
The  Sept,  render  BaaX-zebub  [mentioned  only  in 
this  passage  in  the  Old  Testament]  by  (Shah  pvtav 
Oebv  'Auxapuv,  and  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat  10,  28): 
Gy r maid  Achorem  I)eum  (invocant)  muscamm  mul- 
titudine  pestilmtiam  afferent^  quce  protinus  inter eunt 
postquam  litatum  est  iUi  Deo  He  is  therefore  the 
Baal  who  protects  against  the  flies,  which  cause 
sickness  and  other  calamities ;  “  Defender  against 
vermin,”  like  the  Zevc  andpuio^,  pviaypa f  of  the 
Eleans  (Pausan.  viii.  26,  4).  Against  this  com¬ 
monly  received  explanation  (Gesenius,  Movers, 
Ewald,  Winer,  Heal-  Wor ter  bitch,  L  s.  120),  J.  G. 
Muller  (Herzog,  Encyc.  1.  s.  768),  with  whom  Keil 
agrees,  maintains  that  the  “  Fly-god  ”  cannot  have 
his  name  as  enemy  of  flies,  but  that  he  was  Mtaa 


0e6q,  i.  «.,  the  fly  as  god,  and  therefore  an  idol  il 
the  form  of  a  fly,  “  who  must  have  stood  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  relation  to  flies,  being  a  sun-god  and  summer- 
god,  as  the  oracle-god,  Apollo,  who  Bent  and 
warded  off  sickness.”  Stark  (Gaza,  s.  260)  re¬ 
-marks  further:  “They  (the  flies)  seem,  in  their 
appearance  and  disappearance,  which  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  weather,  to  be  themselves  endowed 
with  some  prophetic  power.”  This  view,  however, 
cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  words  of  Pliny, 
and  Ahaziah  was  certainly  anxious  not  only  for  an 
oracle,  but  also  at  the  same  time  and  especially  for 
recovery  from  his  illness  through  the  help  of  the 
Fly-god. — Ekron,  probably  the  present  Akir,  was 
the  northernmost  of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Jos.  xiii.  3),  and  so  lay  nearest  to  the 
royal  residence,  Samaria.  [  Cf.  Robinson's  Biblical 
Researches ,  iii.  22-25.]  Following  Ephrem,  Yata- 
blus  remarks  that  Ahaziah  sent  to  the  Idol  at 
Ekron  by  the  advice  of  Jezebel 

Yer.  3.  But  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Ac. 
“Not  an  angel  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who 
makes  known  all  the  revelations  of  the  invisible 
God  to  the  covenant  people.  Cf.  Hengstenberg, 
Christologie,  1. 1,  s.  219-232.”  (Keil.)  We  have  not  to 
think  of  any  external  appearances.  [rp  TJK^tD 

is  the  varying  form  under  which  God  reveals  him¬ 
self  on  the  earth,  on  different  occasions.  Indeed,  in 
the  older  books  there  is  often  an  ambiguity  as  to 
which  is  meant,  God  himself  or  some  apparition, 
or  the  representations  vary  indifferently.  Cf.  Gen. 
xvi  7, 10,  11  (yet  ver.  14,  “God  of  my  sight,’1  i. e., 
“  whom  I  ha vo  seen  ”) ;  xxi.  9  sq. ;  cf.  Gen.  x vil  15 
sq.,  and  Gen.  xviii  9-16.  In  Gen.  xxil  notice  ver.  12, 
at  the  end,  “  from  me.”  See  also  chap,  xxxl  1 1  sq., 
and  espec.  ver.  13 ;  also  the  story  chap,  xxxil  24-32, 
espec.  ver.  30.  Cf.,  further,  Ex.  iii.  2,  16,  18,  and 
iv.  6  sq.;  Ex.  xiii.  21,' and  xiv.  19;  Josh.  vi.  2; 
Judges  vi  12  sq.,  espec.  vers.  14, 16  and  23 ;  xiii.  22 
and  23.  The  latter  passages  seem  to  recognize 
the  distinction  more  clearly.  Judges  xiii.  16,  the 
angel  distinguishes  between  himself  and  God.  It 
follows  that  “  whenever  God  appears,  he  does  so 
in  an  angel,  and  whenever  an  angel  appears,  it  is 
God  who  appears  in  him ;  so  that  appearances  of 
the  angel  and  appearances  of  God  are  the  same.” 
Afterwards  this  method  of  revelation  gave  way  to 
that  of  the  prophets,  with  their  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  1  ”  In  the  poetical  books  we  find  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  wisdom,  out  of,  and  alongside  of  God,  (cf. 
Job  xxviii.),  and  all  culminates  in  the  logos-doctrine 
of  St.  John. — W.  G.  S.]— Where  Elijah  was  then 
living  we  do  not  know.  Thenius  thinks  “  assuredly 
upon  Mount  Carmel ;  ”  but  that  is  contradicted  by 
the  'words,  “  Go  up  to  meet  the  messengers !  ”  for 
Ekron  lay  to  the  south  and  Carmel  to  the  north  of 
Samaria,  in  entirely  opposito  directions.  We 
should  have  to  suppose  then  that  Elijah  started 
much  sooner,  and  came  to  meet  the  messengers 
immediately  upon  their  coming  out  of  Samaria. — 
And  Elijah  departed  (ver.  4),  t  e.,  he  did  as-the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  commanded. 

Yer.  5.  And  when  the  messengers  turned 
back  unto  him,  Ac.  They  must  have  received  a 
powerful  impression  from  the  personal  presence 
of  Elyah,  whom  they  did  not  know,  since  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  at  once  to  turn  back  and 
bring  information  to  their  master.  The  latter 
asks  them  in  astonishment:  Why  are  ye  now 
turned  back?  as  it  was  impossible  that  they 
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could  have  been  in  Ekron.  On  the  words  that  ye 
go  (ver.  3),  lor  which  they  say  in  ver.  6  that  thou 
sendest,  Menken  remarks,  “  They  lay  the  blame 
entirely  upon  the  king.  The  prophet,  however, 
had  spoken  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  observe 
that  they  also  .had  incurred  guilt,  and  had  made 
themselves  accomplices  in  another’s  crime.” — 
DBPD  (ver.  7)  is  not  exactly  Jigura  et  habitm 

(Vuigata),  but  the  law  or  rule,  as  that  which 
defines  the  entire  personality,  44  the  life-rule  of 
the  individual  person  ”  (Keil),  his  peculiarity,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  by  which 
he  may  be  recognized.  That  does 

not  mean  44  long  hair  covered  his  head  ”  (Ewald),  is 
clear  from  the  description  of  the  later  Elijah  (Matt. 
iiL  4).  The  vir  pilosusf  hirsutas  is  the  man  who  is 
clothed  in  a  hairy  (black)  garment  Such  was  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  prophets  as  preachers  of  re¬ 
pentance,  and  it  was  called  (cf.  Zech.  xiii.  4) 
“If!?  HTIK  •  It  appears  that  this  costume  com¬ 
menced  with  Elijah,  who  was  the  type  of  all  fol¬ 
lowing  teachers  of  repentance,  and  that  he  was 
distinguished  among  the  prophets  of  his  time  by 
means  of  it.  (The  400  prophets  of  Ahab,  1  Kings 
xxii.  6,  certainly  did  not  wear  this  dress.)  The 
girdle,  generally  the  most  expensive  article  of 
dress  and  the  emblem  of  office,  was  made  of 
leather  only  in  the  case  of  the  poor  and  low 
(Winer,  K .-  W.-B.  i.  s.  448).  In  the  case  of  the 
prophet  the  leather  girdle  signified  self-denial  and 
contempt  for  worldly  ornament  and  grandeur,  so 
that  it  corresponded  perfectly  to  the  coarse  gar¬ 
ment  of  hair  (cf.  the  contrast,  Matt  xi.  8),  Hebr. 
xi  37. 

Yer.  9.  Then  the  king  sent,  Ac.  Elijah  had 
immediately  withdrawn  again,  whether  unto  Car¬ 
mel  remains  uncertain;  but  certainly  Ahaziah 
must  have  discovered  his  place  of  abode.  The 
hostile  intention  of  the  king  shows  itself  in  the 
sending  of  soldiers ;  certainly  some  act  of  violence 
was  proposed.  Perhaps  he  feared  lest  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  prophets,  or  other  adherents  of 
Elijah,  might  offer  resistance.  Ewald  thinks  he 
was  going  44  to  have  him  brought  down  and  then 
(as,  of  course,  is  dear)  executed.”  The  army  of 
Israel  was  divided  up  into  bodies  of  1,000, 100,  and 
50  (Num.  xxxi.  14,  48;  1  Sam.  viil  12),  each  of 
which  had  its  own  leader,  (Winer,  L  s.  683). 

The  address  of  the  leader  has  a  military  sound  : 
Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  said,  Oome 
down!  That  the  designation,  44 Man  of  God,” 
was,  in  his  mouth,  not  conviction,  but  scorn,  is 
shown  by  the  haughty  and  dictatorial  44Come 
down !  ”  (rm).  The 44  and  ”  with  which  the  answer 

of  Elijah  begins  (ver.  10)  must  not  be  omitted,  as 
it  is  in  the  Vulg.  and  Luther,  “since  Elijah  is 
thought  of  in  this  first  answer  (otherwise  in 
ver.  12)  as  joining  his  speech  immediately  to  that 
of  the  captain”  (Thenius).  The  sense  of  the. 
anftwer  is:  Thou  callest  me  contemptuously  and 
sooffingly  “  man  of  God ;  ”  but  the  Lord  will  show 
thee  that  I  am  such — •thou  shalt  experience  it 
[Patrick  quotes  a  gloss  of  Abarbinel  to  this  effect : 
44  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  as  thou  sayest,  but  dost 
not  think,  then  I  am  not  bound  to  obey  the  king 
but  God,  nor  am  I  subject  to  his  power,  but  to 
God’s,  who  will  make  thee  know  that  He  judges  in 
the  earth.”] — [And  there  oame  down  fire  from 


heaven,  Ac.  These  words  do  not  convey  an  intelli¬ 
gible  description  of  any  physical  event  of  which  we 
can  conceive.  If  we  try  to  realize  the  incident  in 
imagination  we  find  it  impossible.  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  difficulty  which  attaches  to  an  ordinary 
miracle.  There  we  cannot  tell  how  a  thing  came 
to  pass,  though  we  can  see  what  the  record  meant 
to  assert.  We  can  imagine  that  a  man  who  nevef 
had  spoken  should  open  his  mouth  and  speak, 
though  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  be 
enabled  to  do  so.  Here,  however,  the  words  do 
not  describe  any  external  phenomenon  which  it 
conceivable,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  attaches  to  every  miracle  of  seeing 
how  it  was  done.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  author 
means  to  assert  to  have  come  to  pass,  for  the 
words  by  which  he  refers  to  it  do  not  give  us  a 
sufficient  description  of  it.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  they  refer  back  vaguely  to  a  terrible  judg¬ 
ment,  the  accurate  literal  details  of  which  were 
lost  It  was  only  thus  remembered  as  something 
strange,  shocking,  and  supernatural.  See  His  tor. 
§  5,  where  Biihr  seems  inclined  to  take  the  statement 
figuratively,  as  a  designation  of  the  vengeance  of 
God. — W.  G.  S.]  The  second  captain  w’ho  was 
sent  tver.  11)  surpasses  the  first,  instead  of  taking 
warning  by  his  fate,  in  that  he  adds  to  the  “  Come 
downl”  mTO,  “quickly,”  thereby  insinuating  a 

threat  How  the  king  received  information  of  the 
destruction  of  his  two  expeditions  we  cannot  de¬ 
termine,  as  no  hint  is  given  of  it.  The  Berleburger 
Bibel  says  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
acquainted  him  with  it. — hi  ver.  13  cannot 

mean  44  for  the  third  time  ”  (de  Wette).  If  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  fifty,  as  Keil  explained  it  in  his 
earlier  edition,  then  we  must  read  as  Thenius 

does,  i.e.,  “ajthird,”  according  to  the  story  which 
immediately  follows. — Afraid  of  him  (ver.  15),  i.  e., 
not,  as  Thenius  would  have  if  taken,  “of  the 
captain,”  but 44  of  the  king  ”  (Seb.  Smith,  Keil),  for 
it  is  clear  that  V3BD  is  opposed  to  jfliK  •  He  goes 

down  with  him  to  the  king.  One  would  be  glad 
to  learn  something  more  about  the  meeting  of 
Elijah  and  Ahaziah,  but  the  account  is  here  (vers. 
16  and  17),  as  in  fact  throughout,  very  brief  and 
even  disjointed.  On  that  very  account,  however, 
it  is  the  more  pregnant,  and  bears  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  character  of  genuineness  and  originality. 
In  later  times  events  wrere  not  narrated  in  such 
compressed  form.  Here,  just  as  in  other  cases, 
Elijah  reappears  suddenly,  and  disappears  again, 
and  no  one  knows  w'hence  lie.  comes  or 
whither  he  goes.  The  manner  in  which 
Krummacher  delineates  Elijah’s  meeting  with 
Ahaziah  (Elias  dxr  Thisb .,  s.  347)  is  indeed  capti¬ 
vating,  but,  nevertheless,  entirely  arbitrary. — In 
ver.  17,  the  Sept.,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the 
Vuigata  add  after  44  Jehoram,”  44  his  brother.”  ( Of. 
chap.  iii.  1,  where  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ahab.) 
On  the  date  of  his  succession,  In  the  second  yeai 
of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  J ehoshaphat,  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fix,  see  notes  on  2  Kings, 
viiL  16. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  one  for  Judah,  both  internally 
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and  externally,  as  is  clear  from  the  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chronicles.  The  author  does  not 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  details  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  evidently  because  from  the  time  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  on,  his  main  object  was  rather 
to  give  a  representation  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel 
until  its  downfall.  When,  however,  after  a  more 
general  description  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  he 
states  that  that  king  caused  ships  to  be  built  which 
were  intended  to  bring  gold  from  Ophir  (vers. 
46-60),  that  is  not  a  disconnected  statement 
which  was  inserted  accidentally  or  arbitrarily,  but 
it  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  general  characterization,  and  supplements  it  in 
an  essential  point.  One  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
that  there  is  therein  a  reference  back  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  who  first  established  a  regular  com¬ 
merce  with  Ophir,  and  by  that,  as  a  principal 
means,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom  (chap.  ix.  26-28;  x. 
11,  22  sq. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21  sq.).  Jehoshaphat’s  aim, 
after  he  had  established  legal  order  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  the  neighboring 
peoples  to  subjection  again,  and  concluded  peace 
with  the  brother  kingdom,  was  to  restore  those 
times  of  prosperity,  and  to  bring  his  realm  up  to 
the  height  of  that  of  Solomon  once  more.  The 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  however,  as  it  had  existed 
under  Solomon,  was,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  forever  gone  by  (seo  1  Kings  xii. ;  Uistor.  §  21. 
Its  return  was  not  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation,  and  every  human  attempt  to  restore  it  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  fleet  of  Jehoshaphat  went 
down  in  the  harbor  of  Kzion-geber,  even  before  it 
had  sailed  out,  and  that,  too,  not  by  human  fault, 
but  by  a  storm,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  dispensation 
of  God. 

2.  As  regards  his  relation  to  Jehovah,  which  was 
the  main  point  for  every  Israelitish  king,  Ahaaiah 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  of  them.  This  is 
marked,  in  the  general  description,  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  said  of  him,  not  only  that  “  he  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  and  “  walked  in  the  ways 
of  Jeroboam,”  but  that  it  is  also  added,  “  in  the  way 
of  his  father,”  nay  even  also  (which  is  observed  of 
no  other  king),  “  in  the  way  of  his  mother,”  the 
fanatical,  idolatrous,  and  bloodthirsty  Jezebel,  who 
was  still  living,  and  perhaps  controlled  him  even 
more  than  she  had  controlled  his  father.  All  the  acts 
of  God  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  of  which  he 
had  been  eye-witness  and  ear-witness,  the  proofs  of 
God’s  power,  long-suffering,  and  justice,  even  the 
tragical  end  of  Ahab,  had  made  no  impression  upon 
him.  All  had  passed  by  him,  and  left  no  effect 
behind.  For  this  very  reason,  then,  in  the  first 
lace,  he  is  worse  than  Ahab.  That  he  surpassed 
im  in  his  alienation  from  Jehovah  became  appa¬ 
rent  at  tho  approach  of  his  early  death.  So  far 
from  being  brought  to  his  senses  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  which  ultimately  caused  his  death, 
and  seeking  refuge  in  the  God  of  his  fathers,  he 
sent  messengers  to  a  foreign  divinity  to  seek 
counsel  and  help  from  him.  He  thereby  trans¬ 
gressed  not  only  the  general  and  chief  com¬ 
mandment  (Ex.  xx.  3),  but  also  the  special 
commandment  (Levit.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6,  27 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  10  and  11),  which  threatened  with  ex¬ 
termination  those  who  questioned  soothsayers 
and  wizards.  That  was  a  public  and  practical 
declaration  that  he  esteemed  the  Fly -god  of  the 
Philistines  above  the  living  God  of  Israel ;  and  it 


was  a  formal  degradation  and  contempt,  even  an 
insult,  of  the  latter.  Such  a  crime  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  committed  by  a  king,  and,  if  ever, 
then  certainly  now,  the  time  was  come  for  the 
zealous  defender  of  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  “ break  forth  like  a  fire”  (Sirach  xlviiL  1)  from 
his  concealment,  and  to  announce  to  the  bold 
scoffer  the  divine  retribution.  Even  this  terrible 
announcement,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  dying  man  or  to  bring  him  to  repentance; 
it  rather  embittered  him  and  filled  him  with  anger, 
and  even  with  plans  of  murder.  He  sends  out  a 
band  of  myrmidons,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  prophet,  and  when  these  meet 
with  a  frightful  fate,  he  does  not  even  yet  recog* 
nize  in  it  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  l  ut,  with  a 
display  of  impotent  stubbornness,  sends  out  a  new 
band  of  men.  But  neither  does  the  destruction  of 
this  company  also  bend  his  hard  and  stubborn  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  he  sends  out  a  third  time  a  band  of  soldiers. 
All  this  he  does  while  on  his  death-bed,  face  to 
face  with  death,  so  completely  has  all  reverence 
for  what  is  sacred  abandoned  him,  and  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  stubbornness  and  wilfalness  which 
extends  even  to  madness.  Ahab  even  had  bowed 
h; if1  self  and  humbled  hlrsself  (1  Kings  xxL  27) 
when  Elijah  announced  to  him  the  judgment  of 
God ;  Jeroboam  even  sent,  when  his  sen  was  sick, 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  2^;  but 
Ahaziah  perseveres  in  his  senseless  perversity,  and 
so  falls  far  below  both  of  these.  At  last,  however, 
he  is  obliged  to  hear  his  condemnation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  when  he  is,  as  it  were,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  only  death  overcomes  his  stub¬ 
born  heart. 

3.  The  Prophet  Elijah  appears  in  general  here, 
just  as  he  always  has  up  to  this  point,  as  the  aviyp 
npotpr/TTfi  dvvarbg  b  Ipyip  tail  b  TAyy  (<*/.  Luke  xxiv. 
19).  He  steps  forth  suddenly  from  obscurity,  “as 
it  were  borne  on  by  the  storm,  with  his  fiery 
strength  and  his  fiery  tongue”  (Ewald).  His 
weighty,  irresistible  personality,  and  his  forcible, 
energetic  speech,  make  such  an  impression  on  the 
messengers  of  the  king,  who.  do  not  know  him 
(ver.  8),  that  they  do  not  dare  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  their  despotic  master,  but  turn  back 
without  further  action.  As  always,  so  also  here, 
“  when  they  sought  to  seize  him  and  make  him  a 
prisoner,  he  was  not  to  be  reached ;  ”  the  emissaries 
came  to  disgrace.  Without  fear,  courageous  and 
unterrified,  he  appears  before  the  king  himself  as 
he  had  once  done  before  his  father,  and  announces 
to  the  fixed  and  stubborn  man  his  approaching 
death.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  apostasy  in  its  extremest  form,  one  side 
of  his  peculiar  calling  and  position  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  plan  of  salvation  .comes  into  es¬ 
pecial  relief,  namely,  the  function  of  avenging  judge. 
A 8  the  second  Moses,  and  second  founder  of  the 
broken  covenant,  it  was  his  task,  before  all  else, 
to  bear  witness,  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  the 
wrath  and  fiery  jealousy  of  God  against  anything 
idolatrous  (see  above,  the  Historical  notes  on  1  King* 
xvii.  §  1).  He  is  the  representative  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  jealousy  of  the  divine  Judge,  the 
herald  of  the  divine  retributive  justice,  and  on  that 
account  the  prototype  of  all  the  forerunners  of  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment  (Mai.  iv.  6), 
so  that  Sirach  (xlviii.  10),  at  the  end  of  his  eulogy 
of  him,  says :  6  tcaraypa+eif  b  iXrypoig  eic  Katpefy 
lamdoai  opyr/v  w pd  thipuv.  It  is  characteristic  that 
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Elijah  finishes  his  public  activity,  which  had  been 
directed  against  apostasy,  by  an  act  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  judge,  and  thereby  seals,  as  it  were, 
the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  history  of 
salvation. 

A  The  two  leaders  who  perish,  together  with  their 
soldiers,  are  not  to  be  considered  “  simply  as  tools 
of  a  will  which  opposed  itself  to  Jehovah ;’’  so  that 
“  the  question  whether  their  fate  was  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  or  not  is  an  idle  one  ”  (Thenius).  On  the 
contrary,  they  participated  in  the  feelings  of  their 
master  (crufifiaivoyres  ry  anony  tov  rceTco/j<f>6Toc,  says 
Theodore t  justly),  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
they,  as  faithful  myrmidons  of  their  abandoned 
master,  scoff  at  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  whom 
they,  too,  know  to  be  such.  They  despised  in 
him  the  holy  and  almighty  God  of  Israel,  whose 
servant  he  was.  The  third  captain  was  also  a 
“  tool  ”  of  the  king ;  but  he  did  not  share  in  his 
feelings,  and  was  spared  just  on  that  account 
Whereas  in  his  case  the  address,  “  Man  of  God," 
was  an  expression  of  conviction  and  respect,  it 
had  been  conscious,  intentional,  and  insolent  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  mouth  of  both  the  others.  They  are 
representatives  of  the  apparent  power  of  the 
apostate,  godless  monarchy,  which  seeks  to  op¬ 
pose  the  divine  purpose  by  human  power,  and 
which,  when  it  has  already  experienced  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  opposition,  nevertheless  still  perseveres 
in  its  criminal  obstinacy,  until  it  proves  its  own 
impotence,  and  then  finally  perishes.  That  Was 
destined  to  hold  good  here,  which  Moses  once  said 
in  a  similar  case :  “  And  in  the  greatness  of  thine 
excellency  thou  hast  overthrown  those  that  rose 
up  against  thee :  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath, 
which  consumed  them  as  stubble  "  (Exod.  xv.  7) ; 
and  also  what  Isaiah  prophesied  of  the  astrologers, 
Ac.,  of  Babylon :  “  Behold  they  shall  be  as  stub¬ 
ble  ;  the  fire  shall  burn  them ;  they  shall  not  de¬ 
liver  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame." 

5.  The  conduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  captains  has 
given  offence  on  the  supposition  of  their  innocence, 
and  has  been  made  a  ground  of  blame  against  the 
prophet  Winer  (ft-  W.-R  is.  318)  fails  to  find  the 
moral”  of  it,  and  Ewald  (Geschithte  Israels ,  iii. 
s.  546  ;  3d  ed.,  s.  588)  sees  in  this  action  a  proof 
that  this  narrative  springs  from  a  much  later  time 
than  the  other  ones  about  Elijah,  i. from  a  time 
when  the  history  of  the  prophet  had  been  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  limits  which  had  been  observed 
earlier,  and  had  been  moulded  in  more  and  more 
gigantic  proportions,  and  in  a  much  stiffer  manner ; 
so  that  “  one  might  almost  say  that  a  Brahrainio- 
Indian  legend  upon  the  acts  of  some  Jogin  had 
been  produced  from  it."  Even  in  earlier  times  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed  that  Christ,  at  least 
indirectly,  expressed  disapproval  of  Elijah  (Luke 
ix.  55)  when  he  rebuked  (cxiTiprjoe)  his  disciples 
who  wished  to  do  us  sal  ’H  Jiaq  krroiqoe,  so  that 
these  words  are  omitted  in  some  otherwise  impor¬ 
tant  manuscripts,  and  in  the  Yulgata,  in  order  not 
to  endanger  the  reputation  of  the  prophet.  This 
view  rests,  howevor,  upon  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  of  the  relation 
between  the  economy  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  For  we  have  here  not  the  act  of 
revenge  of  a  prophet  who  was  instigated  by  per¬ 
sonal  jealousy,  but  an  act  of  divine  judgment,  and 
a  revelation  of  God’s  wrath  against  all  godlessness 
and  wickedness  of  men,  who  “  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness  "  [restrain  the  truth  in  a  spirit  of 


unrighteousness].  (Rom.  i.  18;  ii.  6).  All  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  consuming  fire  (Num.  xi.  1;  xvL  35; 
Deut  xxxii.  22 ;  Ps.  xxi.  9  sq. ;  Isai.  xxvi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xv.  6  and  7 ;  Job  xx.  26,  Ac.).  He  himself 
even,  in  His  retributive  justice,  is  called  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  (Deut.  iv.  24 ;  ix.  3 ;  <f.  Heb.  xii.  29 ;  x.  2?), 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
concrete  and  literal  character  which  the  Old 
Testament  economy  bears  throughout,  that  this 
actual  fire  should  be  the  form  of  revelation  of 
the  divine  wrath,  so  that  in  many  places  we  can 
hardly  distinguish  whether  it  is  intended  to  be 
taken  literally  or  figuratively.  Just  as  once  the 
rebellious  host  of  Korah  was  consumed  by  fire, 
and  so  Moses’  authority,  as  the  servant  of  God, 
was  ratified  (Num.  xvL  35),  so  the  scoffing 
band  of  the  idolatrous  Ahaziah  perished,  and 
thereby  the  second  Moses  was  corroborated  an 
the  man  of  God.  As  an  act  of  divine  judgment 
this  catastrophe  lacks  u  moral "  so  little  that  it  is 
rather  a  revelation  of  the  highest  moral  intensity 
— a  testimony  to  the  unchangeable  justice  and 
holiness  of  God.  Whoever  finds  it  shocking  must 
be  still  more  shocked  at  the  prophetic  declaration 
— “  God  is  jealous  and  the  Lord  revengeth;  the 
Lord  revengeth  and  is  furious ;  the  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  on  His  adversaries,  and  He  reserveth 
wrath  for  His  enemies.  Who  can  stand  before 
His  indignation  ?  and  who  can  abide  in  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  His  anger  ?  His  fury  is  poured  out  like 
fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  Him" 
(Nahum  i.  2-6).  Christ  does  not  blame  Elijah, 
but  His  disciples,  because  in  their  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  just  enough  in  itself,  they  did  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  time  of  Elijah  and  the  time 
which  had  begun  with  Him,  the  promised  Son  of 
Man  and  ouri/p,  and  entirely  mistook  Him,  that  is 
to  say,  His  calling  and  station  in  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Elijah.  Men¬ 
ken  remarks  on  the  passage  before  us :  “  Any  one 
who  is  acquainted,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  with 
the  theocratical  constitution  of  Israel ;  any  one  who 
sees  how  necessary  such  acts  of  God  and  of  Hie 
prophets  were,  for  the  confusion  and  overthrow  o t 
idol-worship,  and  for  the  foundation  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  the 
one  sole  living  God ;  any  one  who  has  a  genuine 
love  to  God,  and  a  zeal  that  the  name  of  God  shall 
be  kept  holy  upon  earth :  such  an  one  will  not  be 
repelled  by  this  action  of  God  and*  His  prophet. 
Many,  however,  with  whom  this  is  not  the  case, 
who,  themselves  indifferent  towards  God  and  His 
kingdom,  would  gladly  have  all  dispositions  of 
men  towards  God  regarded  as  insignificant,  have 
been  repelled  by  it;  they  have  imputed  to  the 
prophet  therein  a  carnal  and  unholy  violence,  and 
an  angry-spirited  and  revengeful  jealousy,  and 

have  blamed  him  accordingly . Elijah  might 

do  much  which  was  not  becoming  for  JesuB  the 

suffering  Lamb  of  God . In  his  position  and 

in  his  time  lie  had  to  be  rather  terrible  and  grand 
than  mild  and  lovely ;  he  had  to  punish,  condemn, 
and  revenge,  rather  than  to  teach,  forgive,  and 

console . His  calling  was  to  be,  not  a  fire  % m 

warm,  but  a  consuming  flame  against  unrighteous¬ 
ness  and  godlessness.’’ 

6.  To  toy  to  explain  and  do  away  with  what  is 
miraculous  in  this  narrative  is  vain  labor,  as  it  ifl 
in  other  and  similar  cases.  The  naturalistic  expla¬ 
nation,  which  points  to  lightning  or  the  fiery  wind- 
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simoom,  or  to  a  forcible  scattering  of  the  troops 
by  the  numerous  “eons  [disciples]  of  the  pro¬ 
phets”  (ExegeL  Handbueh  on  the  passage),  has 
indeed  been  abandoned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  story  has  been  explained  as  mythical  or 
legendary,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  “  pa¬ 
rallel  passages  in  the  classics.”  “When  the 
Persians  advance  against  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
lightnings  descend  from  heaven  upon  them  (Herod, 
viii.  37);  and  when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  are 
going  to  storm  Delphi,  there  occurs  an  earthquake 
with  storm  and  hail,  whereby  great  destruction  is 
caused  among  them  (Justin,  xxiv.  8).”  The  legend 
“  expresses  only  the  general  idea  that  the  Divinity 
protects  His  favorites  at  all  times,  even  by  unusual 
means,  and  hears  their  prayers  even  when  they  ask 
for  what  is  extraordinary  ”  (Knobel,  Prophet,  der 
Iltbraer,  ii.  8.  82 ;  Rodiger,  Hall.  Encyc .,  i.  33, 8.  322). 
This  view  fails  utterly  to  perceive,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  here  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  apostate  and  stubborn  king  and  his 
emissaries,  and  that  the  protection  which  is  given 
to  Elijah  is  only  a  subordinate  matter.  What 
necessity  was  there  then  for  just  such  a  judgment, 
if  nothing  more  was  to  be  expressed  by  it  than  this 
general  idea,  which  might  have  been  affirmed  in 
a  hundred  other  ways?  What  parallel  there  is, 
finally,  between  the  Persians  and  Gauls  who  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Delphi,  and  perished  by  lightning 
and  earthquake,  and  the  soldiers  whom  Ahaziah 
sent  out  against  Elijah,  it  is  difficult  to  see,. for 
one  might  as  well  find  parallels  to  this  narrative 
in  all  the  accidents  wherein  men  have  perished, 
while  on  the  way  hither  and  thither,  by  lightning 
or  earthquake. 


HOM1LET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  41-60.  Wurtb.  Summ.:  All  Christian 
rulers  and  governors  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat — to  do  what  is  pleasing 
to  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways  without  departing  from 
them,  to  maintain  and  extend  pure  religion,  to  re¬ 
move  and  destroy  what  is  evil,  and  especially  not  to 
permit  whoredom,  but  with  earnestness  to  do  away 
with  it  and  punish  it,  and  to  guard  themselves 
from  having  too  much  intercourse  with  •  godless 
persons,  or  from  entering  into  any  covenant  with 
them,  because  this  leads  to  no  good,  as  indeed 
Jehoshaphat  got  only  danger  and  loss  by  it. 
Every  one  should  profit  by  the  life-experience  of 
Jehoshaphat.  All  that  he  undertook  according  to 
God’s  word  and  will  went  on  fortunately  and 
attained  good  success,  and  was  attended  with 
blessing;  but  all  that  he  undertook  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  turned  out  un¬ 
fortunately:  there  was  no  blessing  upon  that. — 
Vers.  44-47.  See  notes  on  chap.  xv.  12,  14. — 
Ver.  49.  The  heart  of  man  proposes  its  own  way, 
hut  the  Lord  alone  allows  it  to  proceed  therein. 
(Prov.  xvu  9.)  He  often  confounds  our  purposes 
and  destroys  our  plans,  which  reach  so  far  and  so 
high,  that  we  may  not  become  puffed  up,  but  learn 
to  yield  to  His  holy  will  and  to  say :  “  It  is  the 
Lord;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good”  (1 
Sam.  iii.  18). — Ver.  50.  What  God  has  clearly  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  a  punishment,  that  let  us  not  build  up 
again  at  the  counsel  or  demand  of  any  man ;  for, 
when  He  breaks  in  pieces,  it  cannot  avail  to  build 
again  (Job  xii.  14). — So  Jehoshaphat  would  not 


build  again.  The  offers  of  a  man  who  had  de¬ 
parted  from  God,  even  if  he  offer  thee  ever  so 
much  profit  and  pleasantness,  do  thou  reject  with 
determined  will ;  for  “  what  is  a  man  profited,”  Ac. 
(Matt  xvi.  26.) 

Yers.  61-53.  Starke:  It  is  bad  enough  indeed 
when  one  or  the  other  of  one’s  parents  is  godless, 
but  how  much  more  when  neither  fears  God  ?  How 
can  we  hope  for  the  good  nurture  of  children  in 
that  case  ?  The  power  of  example  is  not  greater 
in  any  relation  than  in  that  of  parents  to  children. 
The  way  in  which  the  father  or  mother  walks  has 
more  influence  upon  the  children  than  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  teachings  which  they  give  them. — 
W iiRTB.  Summ.  :  It  is  not  praiseworthy,  nor  a  thing 
which  one  can  satisfactorily  answer  for  before  God, 
if  the  parents  and  ancestors  have  been  godless  or 
the  adherents  of  a  false  religion,  that  the  children 
should  do  the  same  and  follow  in  their  footsteps ; 
.  ...  it  will  not  suffice  before  God  to  say:  “I 
believe  what  my  parents  and  ancestors  believed. 
They  were  of  this  religion,  and  I  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  been  damned.” 

Vers.  2-8.  Wirth  :  King  Ahaziah  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  (a)  The  sending  to  Ekron ;  (6)  the  message 
of  the  prophet. — Vers.  2-4.  Krummacher:  The 
journey  to  Ekron.  (a)  The  seeking  for  refuge  in 
Ekron ;  (b)  the  jealousy  of  God ;  (c)  Jesus  the  only 
refuge  (in  Him  rests  our  confidence  and  strength). 
Vers.  2  to  17.  In  Ahaziah  we  see  the  folly  of  goa- 
lessness  (Ps.  xiv.  1  and  2).  (a)  In  the  dark  val¬ 

ley,  in  which  he  must  journey,  he  seizes,  not  upon 
the  staff  and  support  which  could  comfort  him 
(Ps.  xxiii.  4),  hut  upon  a  stalk  of  straws ;  he  makes 
a  work  of  man’s  hands  his  consolation  in  life  and 
in  death ;  that  is  the  height  of  folly.  (6)  He  will 
hear  nothing  of  death,  and  hates  and  persecutes 
him  who  reminds  him  of  death ;  death  comes,  how¬ 
ever  ;  it  is  inevitable.  To  avoid  every  thought  of 
death,  and  to  escape  from  everything  which  may 
remind  us  of  it,  is  the  greatest  folly,  for  we  must 
all  depart  sometime  (Ps.  xxxix.  5),  and  appear  be¬ 
fore  Him  who  will  give  to  each  according  to  his 
deeds  (Rom.  ii.  6).  (c)  He  sends  soldiers  against 

the  prophet  who  announces  to  him  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  thinks  that  he  can  thereby  set  aside 
the  judgment  itself.  But  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  perforce  against  the  decision  of  God  by 
means  of  human  power  and  might,  is  the  greatest 
folly. — Vers.  1  and  2.  God  does  not  leave  him¬ 
self  without  a  witness  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  long  ago  abandoned  Him  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  Him.  He  seeks  with  all  labor 
and  care  to  call  tlienf  home.  Well  is  it  for  them, 
then,  if  they  understand  the  testimony,  and  do  not, 
like  Ahaziah,  become  still  more  stubborn. — Yer.  2. 
If  a  man  has  once  tprn  himself  away  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  and  His  Word,  he  does  not,  as  infidelity 
pretends,  become  wiser  and  more  enlightened,  but 
only  too  often  he  becomes  the  prey  of  the  most 
insipid  and  foolish  superstition.  How  many  do 
not  believe  in  an  holy,  omniscient,  and  just  God, 
to  whom  they  must  give  an  account  .of  all  they  do 
and  leave  undone,  but  on  the  contrary  in  ghosts, 
or  in  the  word  of  a  gypsy*  and  seize  upon  the 
most  senseless  means  in  need  and  sickness.  It  is 
possible  to  so  lose  God  that  one  does  not  find  Him 
even  when  face  to  face  with  death. — Krummacher  : 
Instead  of  the  oracle  at  Ekron  we  have  to-day 
olairvoyants  and  mesmerists ;  and  even  if  we  do 
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not  have  soothsayers  and  persons  who  foretell  by 
cards  (the  number  of  whom,  however,  among  the 
common  people,  is  far  greater  than  is  commonly 
believed),  still  there  are  “  signs  ”  and  dreams  upon 
which  people  trust,  and  on  which  they  rest  the 
peace  of  their  hearts,  as  if  it  were  upon  oracles 

from  idols . While  people  smile  at  the 

magicians  of  earlier  times,  and  their  arts,  with  a 
mien  of  superiority,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  take 
refuge  in  all  sorts  of  amulets,  or  to  expect  help 
now  from  this  and  now  from  that  sympathetic 
cure.  ....  Is  that  not  “  going  to  Ekron  ?  ” 
[Comprehensive  Commentart:  The  inquiry  of 
Ahaziah  “was  very  foolish.  We  should  be  more 
thoughtful  of  our  duty  than  our  fortune,  what  will 
become  of  us  after  death,  than  how,  or  when,  or 
where,  we  shall  die ;  and  more  desirous  to  be  told 
how  to  conduct  ourselves  well  in  sickness,  and  get 
good  to  our  souls  by  it,  than  whether  we  shall  re¬ 
cover.”] — Ver.  3.  WurtrSumm.:  All  those  who 
make  use  of  formulae  of  blessing  or  other  irregular 
means,  in  sickness,  seek  help  from  Baal-zebub.  God 
has  given  an  example  in  the  case  of  Ahaziah,  how 
angry  He  is  at  this,  and  how  severely  He  means  to 
punish  such  idolatry. — Is  it  then  because,  Ac. 
WntTH:  The  men  of  our  time  run  hither  and 
thither  in  their  dissatisfaction  and  need  of  help. 
Is  there  then  no  longer  any  God  in  our  nineteenth 
century,  that  men  do  not  take  refuge  in  Him,?  Is 
there  then  no  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God, 
and  a  light  upon  our  pathway?  Is  there  then  no 
longer  a  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  calls :  “  behold, 
I  make  all  things  new?  ” — The  Word  of  God  is  the 
sole,  true,  and  correct  oracle,  which  we  are  to 
question,  and  to  take  counsel  of,  in  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  life,  and  in  all  darkness  and  doubt.  This 
generation,  however,  seeks  light,  wisdom,  and  truth 
among  the  Philistines,  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  who  give  out  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is 
an  old  and  unreliable  book  which  no  longer  satis¬ 
fies  the  existing  grade  of  cultivation.  [“  They  that 
will  not  inquire  of  the  Word  of  God  for  their  com¬ 
fort  shall  be  made  to  hear  it,  whether  they  will  or 
no,  to  their  amazement.”] — That  ye  go,  Ac.  Who¬ 
soever  lends  himself  to  be  the  messenger  and  ser¬ 
vant  of  superstition,  and  of  contempt  for  God, 
makes  himself  a  participant  in  the  guilt  of  them ; 
we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. — Vers.  4-8. 
If  the  messengers  had  brought  to  the  king  a  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Fly-god,  he  would  have  accepted 
it  with’ faith,  but  he  rejected  the  word  of  the 
prophet  because  it  did  not  conform  to  his  wishes ; 
nay,  it  even  filled  him  with  anger  and  plans  of 
murder.  Men  value  the  falsehood  which  flatters 
their  inclinations  and  wishes,  higher  than  the  truth 
which  corrects  them  and  demands  sacrifices  and 
penitence  of  them. — Vers.  7  and  8.  He  who 
preaches  penitence,  conversion,  sacrifice,  and  self- 
denial,  to  others,  but  still  shows  by  all  his  con¬ 
duct  and  external  behavior,  that  he  himself  loves 
the  world,  and  what  is  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
is  not  above  the  world,  such  an  one  belongs  to  the 
false  prophets,  with  whom  we  must  be  upon  our 
guard. 

Vers.  9-17.  ILrummacher:  The  sermon  in  fire, 
(a)  Ahaziah ’s  attack  upon  Elijah;  (6)  the  proph¬ 


et’s  victory;  (c)  Ahaziah’s  end. — Wirth:  Elijah 
as  messenger  of  the  judgment  of  God.  (a)  The 
annihilation  of  the  two  fifties ;  ( b )  the  sparing  of 
the  third  fifty;  (c)  a  visit  to  the  sick-bed. — The 
judgment  of  God  upon  Ahaziah  and  his  troops  an 
image  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  (see 
the  Historical  section)  for  the  warning  of  all  scoflers 
and  stubborn  contemners  of  God. — Elijah  in  truth  a 
Man  of  God.  (a)  How  he  sustains  himself  in  that 
position  in  his  relations  to  God  (viz.,  by  faithful 
obedience  and  faithful  courage);  (b)  how  God 
sustains  him  in  it  in  relation  to  his  enemies  (viz., 
by  powerful  protection,  and  by  the  annihilation  of 
his  enemies,  Ps.  xci.  1  sq.). — Ver.  9.  Every  servant 
of  the  Lord  who  is  really  earnest  in  his  office  must 
make  up  his  mind  that  rude,  low,  and  godless  men 
will  scorn  him  and  name  him  “Man  of  God”  in 
mockery.  Although  no  fire  from  heaven  falls  down 
to  destroy  them,  yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  stands 
firm  for  all  time :  “  He  that  despiseth  you,”  Ac. 
(Luke  x.  16),  and  the  Lord  will  not  leave  those 
unpunished  who  despise  Him  in  His  servants,  and 
exercise  their  wit  upon  the  calling  of  reconciliation 
(Isai.  xli.  10  and  11). — Great  rulers  always  find 
people  who  will  lend  themselves  as  instruments 
of  their  perverted  will,  who  execute,  wfitli  exact¬ 
ness  and  without  scruple,  what  “the  king  says,” 
but  do  not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  what 
God  say 8. — Ver.  ll*fl.  Hall:  It  is  the  sure  sign  of 
approaching  ruin  when  men  will  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  warned.  Those  deserve  only  to  be 
made  examples  of  punishment  who  will  not  take 
warning  from  the  example  of  others. — Ver.  13  sq, 
God  does  not  let  anything  be  forced  from  Him  by 
pertinacity,  but  to  the  humble  He  grants  grace. 
That  which  can  never  be  gained  by  perseverance 
and  resistance,  is  reached  by  earnest,  humble,  and 
sincere  prayer. — Osiander:  If  we  perform  our 
duty,  God  has  the  hearts  of  men  in  His  hand  in 
such  a  way  that  He  leads  them  whither  He  wilL 
So  it  often  happens  that  those  who  seek  to  kill  us 
in  our  absence,  in  our  presence  dare  not  open  their 
mouths  (John  vii.  44-46). — Vers.  15  and  16.  A 
minister  of  God  must  not  fear  to  hold  up  their 
sins  before  sinners  and  scoflers  upon  the  death¬ 
bed,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  judgment 
of  God,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  even  in  the  last 
hour,  they  may  come  to  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
belongs  to  their  peace,  for  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  8  and  9), 
to  offer  eternal  blessedness  to  the  rich  and  great, 
instead  of  calling  them  to  repentance,  is  the  worst 
transgression  of  a  prophet. — To  conceal  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  end  from  one  who  is  sick  unto  death, 
and  to  hold  all  thoughts  of  it  from  him,  or  even  to 
console  him  with  false  hopes  of  recovery,  is  no  gen¬ 
uine  love ;  for  no  jnan  can  be  properly  prepared 
for  death  who  does  not  think  of  it  often  and  much. 
He  who  in  days  of  health  has  often,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  thought  upon  death,  does  not  shrink 
before  the  message:  “Set  thine  house  in  order; 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live."  (Isai.  xxxviii.  1.) — 
Ver.  9-16.  Elijah  and  the  Disciples  of  Jesus  who* 
wish  to  imitate  Him  (Luke  ix.  61-57).  .(a)  The 
reason  why  He  blames  and  rebukes  tb  3m ;  (5) 
whereto  He  calls  and  encourages  them  see  His¬ 
torical,  §  6). 
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B. — Elijah's  departure  and  Elisha's  first  appearance  as  Prophet. 


Chap.  H.  1-26. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah  into  heaven  by  a 

2  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal.  And  Elijah  said  unto 
Elisha,  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Beth-el.  And 
Elisha  said  unto  him,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave 

8  thee.  So  they  went  down  to  Beth-el.  And  the  sons  [pupils]  of  the  prophets 
that  tcere  at  Beth-el  came  forth  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that 
the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day  ?  And  he  said,  Yea, 

4  I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Elisha,  tarry  here, 
I  pray  thee  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jericho.  And  he  said.  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  So  they  came  to  Jericho. 

6  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  tcere  at  Jericho  came  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto 
him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head 

6  to-day?  And  he  answered,  Yea,  I  know  it;  hold  ye  your  peace.  And  Elijah 
said  unto  him,  Tarry,  I  pray  thee,  here;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jordan. 
And  he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee. 

7  And  they  two  w*ent  on.  And  fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went,  and 
stood  to  view  [over  against  them]  afar  off:  and  they  two  stood  by  Jordan. 

8  And  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  it  together,  and  smote  the  waters,  and 
they  were  divided  hither  and  thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha, 
Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  ue  taken  away  from  thee.  And  Elisha 

10  said,  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said. 
Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing  [to  obtain,  Bibrl :  nevertheless ,  if  thou  see  me 
when  lam  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 

11  so.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there 
appeared  a  chariot  ot  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder ; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  [towards]  heaven.  And  Elisha  saw  it, 

12  and  he  cried,  My  father,  my  father,  the  [thou,  omit  the]  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
[ omit  the]  horsemen  thereof!  And  he  saw  him  no  more:  and  so  he  took  hold 
of  his  own  clothes,  and  rent  them  in  tw  o  pieces. 

18  [Then]  He  took  up  also  [omit  also]  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him, 

14  and  w’ent  back,  and  stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan ;  And  he  took  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  smote  the  w'aters,  and  said,  Where  is  the  Lord 
God  of  Elijah  [even  He]?  And  when  he  also  [omit  also]  had  smitten  the  waters. 

15  they  parted  hither  and  thither:  and  Elisha  went  over.  And  whou  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  W’hich  tcere  to  view  [ omit  to  view]  at  Jericho  saw  him  [from  the 
opposite  side],1  they  said,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  And  they 

16  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him.  And  they 
said  unto  him,  behold  now,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  strong  men  ;  let 
them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  thy  master :  lest  peradVenture  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him  upon  some  mountain,*  or  into 

17  some  valley.*  And  he  said,  Ye  shall  not  send.  And  wThen  they  urged  him  till 
he  was  ashamed  [to  refuse  them,  B*hr],  he  said,  Send.  They  sent  therefore  fifty 

18  men;  and  they  sought  three. days,  but  found  him  not.  And  when  they  came 
again  to  him,  (for  he  tarried  at  Jericho,)  he  said  unto  them,  Did  I  not  say  unto 
you,  Go  not  ? 

19  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  situation 
[inhabiting]*  of  this  city  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth :  but  the  w  ater  is  naught 

20  mad],  and  the  ground  barren  [the  locality  causes  barrenness].*  And  he  said, 

21  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein.  And  they  brought  it  to  him.  And 
he  went  foith  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and  cast  the  salt  in  there,  and  said, 
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Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  hare  healed  these  waters ;  there  shall  not  be  from  thence 

22  any  more  death  or  barren  land  [barrenness,  omit  land].4  So  the  waters  were 
healed  unto  this  day,  according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he  spake. 

23  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  Beth-el :  and  as  he  was  going  up  by  the 
way,  there  came  forth  little  children  [young  persons]  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked 

24  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head.  And 
he  turned  back,  and  looked  on  them,  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  there  came  forth  two  she  bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two 

25  children  of  them.  And  he  went  from  thence  to  mount  Carmel,  and  from  thence 
he  returned  to  Samaria. 


TBXTtJAL  AHD  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18L— from  over  agajaat.  Sept  i$nvarrUt :  Vulg.  «  contra:  Bunsen :  *on  the  other  side.** 

*  Yer.  It— [The  Sept  add  «r  ry  T<p&u>  The  chetib  would  be  the  regular  form  for  the  plur.  of  .  The  font 

Bread,  however  (In  Ezekiel),  is  flfaO »  which  the  keri  proposes  to  insert  here. 

*  Yer.  19.— [W1  »  literally,  inhabiting  the  city  good ;  i.  the  city  fh  a  good  one  to  inhabit  r6st?0 »  eauelag 

barrenness.  The  district,  or  locality,  probably  on  account  of  its  bad  water,  produces  barrenness  and  miscarriage  in  ail 

animals. 

*  Ver.  9l.-  [n^3^P»  a  participial  noon,  describing  the  action,  miscarrying;  w  there  shall  bo  no  more  death  or 
miscarrying  from  it "  (as  a  cause).  Qf.  on  ver.  19.— W.  G.  ft.] 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ter.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when,  Ac.  The 

following  event  certainly  belongs  to  the  time  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  (chap.  i.  17),  and  probably  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  for  in  the 
19th  Terse  the  public  activity  of  Elisha  begins,  t.  e., 
that  is  the  time  when  he  stepped  into  the  place 
of  Elijah,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prophets. 
The  war  with  the  Moabites,  in  which  Elisha  as¬ 
sumes  so  important  a  position  (cf.  chap,  iii.),  must 
have  begun  soon  after  Jehoram’s  succession  to  the 
throne  (chap,  i  1).  The  letter  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  Jehoram  from  Elijah,  according  to  2 
Chron.  xxi.  12,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary 
(see  below,  Historical,  §  3,  b). — On  see 

notes  on  ver.  11.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  forms 
the  title  of  the  entire  passage. — Gilgal  cannot  here 
be  a  place  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  (Jos.  iv. 
19 ;  v.  10),  for  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  from 
there  to  Bethel  and  came  from  Bethel  to 

Jericho.  It  is  rather,  as  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  the  place 
known  now  as  Jiljilia,  which  was  on  an  elevated 
lite,  southwest  of  Seilun  (Shiloh),  near  to  the 
road  leading  from  the  latter  place  to  Jericho  {cf. 
Theuius  and  Keil  on  the  passage  ;  Ra  umer,  Palast. 
8. 155).  This  Gilgal,  which  lay  in  Ephraim,  and  not 
the  one  in  Judah,  is  the  one  referred  to  also  by  the 
prophets  Amos  (iv.  4)  and  Hosea  (iv.  15)  who  men¬ 
tion  it,  together  with  Bethel,  as  chief  seat  of  the 
false  worship  of  Jehovah.  Probably  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  on  this  account  that  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  founded  there,  which  should  counteract  the 
error. 

Yer.  2.  And  Eliiah  said,  Ac.  It  was  known 
not  only  to  Elijah  himself  (ver.  9),  but  also  to 
Blisha  (ver.  3),  and  to  the  “  sons  of  the  prophets  ” 
at  Bethel  and  Jericho  (vers.  3  and  5),  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  come.  Evidently  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  the  three  schools  of  the  prophets, 
one  after  another,  was  to  see  them  once  more 
before  his  departure,  and  to  warn  and  strengthen 


them.  Keil,  following  the  older  expositors,  says: 
“  The  Lord  had  revealed  to  both  (Elijah  and  Elisha) 
that  the  seal  of  the  divine  ratification  should  be 
set  €b  the  work  of  Elijah  by  his  miraculous  trans- 
lation  to  heaven,  ....  but  to  each  of  them 
separately,  so  that  Elijah  did  not  surmise  that 
Elisha  was  aware  that  he  was  to  be  taken  away. 
For  this  reason  he  wished  to  separate  himself  fYom 
his  servant,  not  in  order  to  test  his  love  and  at¬ 
tachment  (Vatablus),  but  from  humility  (Corn,  a 
Lapide,  ana  others).  He  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
witness  of  his  glorification,  without  being  fully 

satisfied  that  such  was  the  divine  will . 

His  ascension  had  been  revealed  to  the  disciples 
of  the  prophets  also.  ....  He  took  this 
road  (to  Bethel  and  Jericho)  by  the  direction  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  ....  without  supposing 
that  they  (the  disciples  of  the  prophets  in  those 
places)  had  been  informed  of  his  approaching  de¬ 
parture  from  this  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  God 
had  revealed  it  to  so  many  in  order  that  they  might 
be  established  in  their  calling  by  the  miraculous 
glorification  of  their  master,  still  more  than  by  his 
words  and  teachings  and  warnings.”  But  the  most 
important  considerations  are  opposed  to  this  very 
common  conception  of  the  passage.  In  the  first 
place,  the  assertion  that  a  divine  revelation  had 
given,  not  only  to  Elijah,  but  also  to  Elisha,  and  to 
the  disciples  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel  and  Jericho, 
information  of  the  approaching  ascension  of  the 
first,  is  a  pure  hypothesis :  the  text  knows  nothing 
of  it,  ana  even  any  remote  hint  of  it  is  wanting. 
To  pass  over  that,  however,  in  the  second  place,  no 
analogy  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  for  any 
such  thing  as  that  different  persons,  nay,  even 
entire  communities,  in  different  places,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  received  the  same  divine  revelation ; 
and  no  one  of  these  persons  surmised  that  the 
same  thing  had  happened  to  others.  Thirdly,  the 
disciples  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  would  never 
have  urged  so  perseveringly  upon  Elisha,  after  hie 
return,  to  allow  fifty  men  to  seek  for  the  departed 
master  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  (vein. 
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16-18),  if  they  had  been  informed  in  regard  to 
Elijah’s  ascension  into  heaven  by  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conceive  of 
the  event,  we  might  almost  say,  more  simply  and 
naturally.  As  concerns  Elijah  himself,  he  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  come, 
and  that  the  Lord  was  going  to  take  him  away ; 
the  manner  in  which 'he  would  be  taken,  however, 
he  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  say  a  syllable  about 
it;  especially  he  did  not  know,  as  Krummacher 
affirms,  that  “  the  horses  of  fire  and  the  chariot  of 
flame  were  already  standing  behind  the  clouds 
rdady  to  come  for  him,”  and  that  he  “  should  ride, 
in  a  few  days,  past  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  on  a 
gleaming  road,  far  above  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  away  through  the  veil  into  the  divine  sanctu¬ 
ary.”  Still  less  did  Elisha  And  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets  know  it.  In  the  3d  and  6th  verses  the 

latter  only  say  that  41  now  ”  (DlhT  does  not  mean 

here  “  to-day,”  but  as  in  1  Sam.  xii.  17 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  8 ;  Job  i.  6,  at  this  time)  Elijah  is  going  to  be 
taken  away  from  them  and  from  Elisha;  even 
this  they  could  only  know  from  Elijah  himself. 
For  Elijah  had  no  reason  for  wishing  to  conceal 
his  departure  from  Elisha;  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  have  felt  himself  driven  to  make  it  known  to 
him,  since  Elisha  was  now  to  step  into  his  place 
and  be  his  successor.  Neither  did  he  conceal  it 
from  the  disciples  of  the  prophets ;  for  his  visit  to 
them  had  for  its  chief  object  to  take  leave  of  them. 
He  simply  did  not  wish  that  his  departure  should 
be  much  spoken  of,  and  still  less  would  he  permit 
that  any  one  should  be  a  witness  of  it ;  therefore 
he  urged  Elisha  himself  to  remain  behind.  This 
he  did,  however,  not  “from  humility,”  in  view  of 
his  approaching  glorification,  but  44  because  he  was 
uncertain  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  God  that 
Elisha  should  go  with  him;  cf.  ver.  10”  (Thenius). 
Only  when  Elisha  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
held  back,  and  had  declared  earnestly  three  times 
over  (cf.  the  similar  triple  repetition,  John  xxi.  15 
sq.)  that  he  would  not  leave  him  until  the  final 
moment— only  when  he  had  thus  stood  the  trial  of 
his  unchangeable  fidelity  and  perseverance,  and 
thus  maintained  himself  as  competent  and  fit  to 
carry  on  the  office  of  prophet,  did  Elijah  yield  his 
scruples,  and  allow  Elisha  to  accompany  him. 
(Cf.  in  general  on  the  verse  the  apt  remarks  of 
Vilmar,  PastoraUheol.  Blatter ,  1862,  s.  234.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  sons  of  the  Prophets  .... 

came  forth,  Ac.  [The  D'lOaiiTTEl  are  the  pupils 

or  disciples  of  the  prophets',  not  necessarily  their 
sons  in  a  literal  sense,  though  they  probably  were 
such  in  very  many  cases, — W.  G.  S.]  This  does  not 
mean:  44 in  Bethel,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets 
came  to  meet  Elidha,  with  the  information, 
4  Knowest  thou  ? *  Ac.”  (Keil),  but  that  after  Elijah 
had  come  with  Elisha  to  Bethel  (ver.  2),  in  order 
to  take  his  leave  there  also,  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets  came  forth  with  them,  that  is,  accom¬ 
panied  them,  and  said  to  Elisha :  44  Dost  thou  also 
ponder,”  Ac.  ?  In  like  manner  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  those  of  Jericho  (ver  7).  [This  expla¬ 
nation  does  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  which  never  contains  any  idea  of 

accompaniment,  above  all  with  a  verb  of  motion ; 
moreover,  ver.  7  is  not  the  parallel,  but  ver.  5. 

Wean  only  mean  “They  came  forth  to” 


(cf.  Gen.  xix.  6),  and  it  is  stated  that  they  cams 
forth  to  44  Elisha,”  which  oertainly  seems  to  imply 
that  they  already  had  heard  of  the  expected  event. 

5H2PT  y  ver.  5.  is  less  certain.  It  might  mean 

that  as  they  were  all  standing  in  a  group,  and 
after  Elijah  had  declared  that  he  had  come  to  them 
for  the  last  time,  some  of  them  approached  Elisha. 
The  objection  taken  to  the  theory  of  independent 
revelations  is,  however,  a  just  one,  and  must  be 
maintained,  even  if  we  cannot  fix  definitely  the 
details  of  the  occurrence  which  the  words  refer  to. 
Many  hypotheses  suggest  themselves,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Elyah  went  on  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  in  the  first  place  alone,  and  that  they 
then  44  came  forth  to  Elisha.” — W.  G.  S.J  rtj^ 
»  according  to  Keil,  44  expresses  graphically 

the  removal  from  his  side  by  elevation  into  heaven.” 
Thenius  also  says,  following  Bottcher:  44  NihA 
aliud  nisi  viam  modumque  toUendi  pingit:  away  off 
above  thine  head.”  [So  also  Bunsen.]  It  is  very 
improbablef  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  prophets,  at  Bethel  as  well  as  at 
Jericho,  should  have  expressed  themselves  44  graph¬ 
ically,”  independently  of  one  another,  and  just 
on  this  occasion.  The  words  by®  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  and  *|nwp,  which  are  used  by 

Elijah,  in  vers.  9  and  10,  for  the  same  idea,  t. 
literally,  44  from  with  you,”  the  sense  being  44  out  of 
connection  or  companionship  with  you,”  except 
that  the  first  form  hints  at  the  nature  of  this  con¬ 
nection  more  distinctly  than  the  others.  Luther, 
in  a  marginal  gloss  on  the  passage,  says :  44  To  be 
at  the  head  is  to  be  master  and  teacher ;  to  be  at  the 
feet  is  to  be  pupil  and  subject.  For  when  the  teacher 
teaches  he  sits  in  a  more  elevated  position  than 
the  pupils,  so  that  he  has  them  at  his  feet,  and  they 
have  him  at  their  head.  Therefore  St.  Paul  says 
(Acts  xxii.  3),  that  he  had  learned  the  law  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.”  (Cf.  Schottgen,  Ear.  Eebr .  on 
this  passage.)  Elisha  is  the  disciple  of  Elyah ;  the 
latter  is  his  44  master,”  as  he  is  called  here.  The 
words,  44  The  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from 
thy  head,”  do  not  therefore  mean,  He  will  cause 
Elijah  to  arise  away  above  thy  head  towards 
heaven,  but,  He  will  take  him  away  from  thy 
head,  ».  «.,  break  up  the  relationship  which  has 
existed  hitherto  between  you,  as  pupil  and  master, 
and  as  thy  chief  thou  wilt  lose  him.  ( is  used 

as  in  Gen.  xlviii.  17 ;  Amos  vii.  11.)  When  the 
words  are  thus  taken,  each  gets  its  full  force,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  both  the  disciples  at  Bethel 
and  those  at  Jericho  put  the  question  to  Elisha, 
“Knowest  thou?”  Ac.  The  separation  touched 
Elisha  nearest  of  all,  and  was  more  important  for 
him  than  for  any  of  the  rest.  The  question  signi¬ 
fies  :  Knowest  and  considerest  thou  also,  that  thou 
wilt  now  lose  the  master  whose  servant  and  dis¬ 
ciple  thou  art  (1  Kings  xix.  21)?  What  will 
become  of  us  when  thy  guide  and  ours  is  gone? 
The  answer  of  Elisha,  which  would  otherwise  bo 
obscure  and  difficult,  is  then  appropriate  to  this 
question :  44  Yea,  I  know  it,”  t.  «.,  Alas!  I  know  it 
and  consider  it  well,  even  as  ye  do.  When  he 
then  adds,  44  Hold  ye  your  peace,”  he  does  not 
mean  to  say :  Tell  no  one  that  he  is  now  going  to 
ascend  into  heaven,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
concourse  of  people  (Clericus,  J.  Lange),  nor:  Speak 
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no  further  of  it,  for  Elyah,  on  account  of  his 
modesty  and  humility,  does  not  wish  that  much 
should  be  said  of  his  glorification  (Seb.  Smith, 
Keil),  but :  Compose  yourselves,  yield  to  the  will 
of  Jehovah ;  do  not  sadden  my  heart  now  that  I 
am  about  to  lose  my  beloved  master  and  lord. 
[Bunsen.] 

Ver.  7.  And  fifty  men  of  the  sons,  Ac.  As 

Elijah  and  Elisha  departed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jordan,  a  baud  of  prophets  followed  them  at  a 
distance,  and  remained  standing  at  a  point  (pro- 
bably  on  an  elevation)  from  which  they  could  see 
11  whether  and  in  what  way  the  departing  ones 
would  get  over  the  Jordan  at  a  place  where  there 
was  no  arrangement  for  crossing  ”  (Hess,  Thenius); 
that  is  to  say,  they  followed,  out  of  sympathy  and 
anxiety,  and  not  “  that  they  might  be  eyewitnesses 
of  the  removal  of  their  master  ’’  (Keil),  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  10,  it  was  not  certain  that  even  Elisha, 
who  accompanied  him,  would  see  this.  *  They  were 
witnesses  only  of  that  which  is  narrated  in  ver.  8. 
The  manner  of  crossing  the  Jordan  must  have  re¬ 
minded  them  involuntarily  of  Ex.  xiv.  16  (cf.  Josh, 
iv.  23).  As  once  Moses  struck  the  water  and 
divided  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people, 
with  his  staff,  which  was  the  insigne  of  hiB  office 
as  teacher,  and  is  called  the  “  rod  of  God  ”  (Ex. 
xviL  9),  whereby  he  was  confirmed  and  accredited 
as  chief,  so  Elijah,  the  second  Moses,  here  strikes 
the  water,  and  divides  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
band  of  the  prophets,  with  his  mantle,  the  sign  of 
his  prophetical  calling  (1  Kings  xix.  19),  an  action 
which  confirms  him,  before  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  just  as  he  is  leaving  them,  in  his  position 
as  chief  of  the  prophets.  He  folds  or  rolls  the 
mantle  together,  possibly  in  order  to  give  it  at  the 
same  time  the  appearance  of  a  staff,  for  in  other 
eases  the  water  is  always  struck  with  a  staff  (Isai. 
xi.  4;  x.  24 ;  Num.  xx.  11).  [The  first  two  passages 
cited  refer  to  a  beating  with  a  rod  as  punishment 
or  correction,  and  the  third  to  the  smiting  of  the 
rock  to  make  water  come  out.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  words  in  the  text  have  any 
farther  significance  than  such  a  folding  as  would 
make  the  mantle  convenient  to  handle  in  smiting 
the  water. — W.  G.  S.l  However,  the  very  fact 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  prophet’s  mantle  instead 
of  making  use  of  the  staff,  makes  the  action  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  prophetical,  i.  e.,  symbolical  one.  The 
miraculous  power  is  no  more  attached,  in  any 
magical  way,  to  the  mantle  than  to  the  staff ;  but 
it  is  the  prophetical  calling  which  God  has  armed 
with  such  power  for  the  attainment  of  His  ends, 
as  was  shown  immediately  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  the  successor  and  representative  of  Elijah  {cf. 
vers.  14,  19  sq.). 

Yer.  9.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
gone  over,  Ac.  The  command  of  Elijah :  “  Ask," 
Ac.,  and  the  reply  of  Elisha,  “  Let  a  double  por¬ 
tion,”  Ac.,  are  to  be  explained  by  their  relation  to 
one  another,  which  was  not  so  much  that  of  a 
mastei  to  his  servant  or  of  a  teacher  to  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  as  rather  that  of  a  (spiritual)  father  to  his 
son  (ver.  12).  Elisha  had  maintained  his  attach¬ 
ment,  love,  and  fidelity  to  the  very  end,  in  that  he 
would  not  quit  Elijah ;  and  now  the  latter  treats 
him  as  a  dying  father  would  (Gen.  xxvii.  4),  and 
says :  “  If  thou  hast  yet  any  wish  in  thine  heart, 
tell  it  to  me he  is  ready  to  grant  him  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  father  and  of  a  prophet.  Elisha  answers 
as  son  to  father :  “  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion 


of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me  1  ”  According  to  the  law 
(Deut  xxL  17),  the  first-born  son  received,  of  what 

the  father  left  behind,  Dvj#  'B ,  »•  e.,  two  parts, 

twice  as  much  as  the  other  sons  received.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  analogy,  Elisha  begs  that  Elijah 
will  regard  him  as  his  first-born,  and  will  give  to  him, 
as  compared  with  the  other  sons  of  the  prophets, 
a  richer  measure  of  his  (prophetic)  spirit,  that  is  to 

say,  of  that  nn ,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  pro¬ 
phetical  activity,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  and 
which  is  not  only  a  spirit  of  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom,  but  also  of  strength  and  power  (Isai.  xi  2). 
The  translation  of  the  words  of  Elisha,  “  That  thy 
spirit  may  be  doubled  in  me  ”  (Luther,  following 
the  Sept,  and  Vulg.),  is  unquestionably  false. 
Still  this  interpretation  is  found  again  and  again  in 
modern  expositions.  Krummacher  even  asserts, 
as  a  result  of  this  interpretation,  that  the  spirit  of 
Elisha,  as  an  evangelical  (?)  spirit,  was  certainly 
twice  as  great  as  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  which  was 
Mosaic  and  legal.  If  this  had  been  the  prayer  of 
Elisha,  however,  it  would  have  been,  not  only  in 
the  highest  degree  immodest,  but  also  incompre¬ 
hensible,  since  Elijah  could  not  give  more  than  he 
himself  had.  Elisha  did  not  wish  to  bo  more  or 
greater  than  his  master  and  lord.  He  only  desired 
so  much  as  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  that  to  which  Elijah  had  destined 
him,  namely,  the  one  who  should  succeed  to  his 
place  as  leader  of  the  prophots.  Menken’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words  of  Elijah  is  also  a  mistake, 
t.  e.,  that  Elisha  should  give  him  a  commission  for 
the  other  world,  and  beg  for  himself  some  service 
there,  where  the  Lord  would  not  refuse  Elijah  any 
request  he  might  make  on  behalf  of  his  faithful 
servant  Not  to.  hotice  otfier  objections,  Elijah 
says :  “  Ask  what  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  be 
taken  away,”  and  not  when  I  am  in  heaven. 
Neither  can  this  place,  therefore,  by  any  means  bo 
cited  as  a  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of 
the  effectual  mediation  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  as 
is  often  done. — Elijah  means  to  say,  by  the  words 
in  ver.  10:  Thou  hast  prayed  for  something  which 
it  is  not  in  my  power,  nor  in  that  of  any  man,  to 
give,  but  only  in  tho  power  of  God ;  if  it  is  granted 
to  thee  alone,  of  all  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  to 
remain  with  me  until  my  removal,  and  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  it,  then  thou  mayest  know,  by  this  fact, 
that  thou  art  to  continue  the  prophetical  work, 
which  I  have  begun,  and  which  I  must  now  aban¬ 
don,  and  then  shalt  thou  also  receive  that  measure 
of  the  prophetical  spirit  of  which  thou  hast  need 
for  this  work. 

Yer.  11.  And  it  oame  to  pass,  as  they  still 
went  on,  Ac.  The  verse  is  generally  translated  as 
it  is  by  Luther,  “  Behold  1  there  came  a  chariot  of 
fire  and  horses  of  fire,  ....  and  so  Elijah 
rode,  in  a  whirlwind,  towards  heaven.’’  This  is 
then  understood  to  mean,  that  a  fiery  chariot  with 
fiery  horses  attached  to  it  came,  and  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  Elijah  and  took  him  to  heaven.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that,  Elijah  really .“  rode”  into  heaven,  as 
indeed  we  find  it  often  represented,  especially  in 
pictures.  This  conception  of  the  event  has  struck 
such  deep  root  that  people  scarcely  inquire  whether 
the  text  really  justifies  it  or  not  It  is  especially 
welcome  to  those  who  explain  the  story  of  Elijah 
as  myth  and  poetry,  because,  as  they  think,  suoh 
an  ascension  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
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mythical  character  of  the  narrative.  Here  it  ia 
necessary,  before  all  else,  to  take  the  words  of  the 
text  accurately,  and  not  to  add  or  fill  out  anything 
which  is  not  absolutely  demanded.  In  the  first 
place,  the  text  knows  nothing  whatever  of  a  fiery 
chariot,  with  fiery  horses  attached,  but  only  says ; 
“  Behold !  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  1  ”  Then 
it  does  not  say  that  Elijah  mounted  into  this  literal 
chariot,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  rode  in  it 
towards  heaven,  but  the  took  place  “in  a 
Whirlwind  ”  (rn^p2l)»  and  not  in  the  chariot  Still 
farther  does  not  mean :  up  into  heaven, 

but :  towards  or  in  the  direction  of  heaven,  heaven¬ 
wards;  especially  when  it  la  used  with 
(Judged  xx.  40;  Ps.  cvii.  26;  Jerem.  li.  63). 
Finally,  is  not  ride,  but  go  up,  in  the  sense  of 

disappear  [like  the  German  avfgehcn,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  come  to  an  end,  disappear,  be  con¬ 
sumed. — W.  G.  S.],  see  Judges  xx.  40:  “The 
entire  city  [E.  V.  has,  incorrectly,  “  the  flame  of 
the  city  ”]  npTDtpn  fl^y,  arose  towards  heaven,  i.  r., 
disappeared,  was  consumed  by  the  fire.  Also, 
Ezek.  xi.  24 :  “  So  the  vision  that  I  had  seen 

j  went  up  from  me,”  i. it  disappeared  (V ulg. :  et  sub- 
lata  est  a  me  visio) ;  it  was  taken  away.  In  the 
hifil  (ver.  1)  it  means  exactly  tollere,  auferre,  take 
away,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ps.  cii.  25 :  “  Take  me 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  days,”  cf.  Job  v.  26 ; 
xxxvi.  20 ;  Amos  iii.  6.  Furthermore,  the  word 
is  the  name  of  the  burnt-offering,  because  it, 

in  distinction  from  the  other  sacrifices,  disappears 
entirely — is  completely  consumed  by  the  fire. 
The  clearest  proof  that  the  word  here  has  the 
signification,  take  away,  remove,  is  the  fact  that 
the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  Elisha 
himself,  always  make  use  of  the  word  npjt 

not  of  n^y,  when  speaking  of  Elijah’s  removal  (vers, 
ft,  6,  9  &  10),  and  say  nothing  of  any  taking  up 
into  heaven.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  nyy 
should  signify  something  altogether  different  from 
ng?  here.  Precisely  this  latter  word  is  used,  Gen. 

▼.  24,  in  reference  to  Enoch :  “  And  he  was  not 
(  IHW »  *•  e-i  be  disappeared  suddenly,  and  left  no 

trace  behind,  Job  vii.  8;  <y.  Delitsch  on  Hebr. 
xi.  5.  Luther:  ‘He  was  seen  no  more’);  for 

God  took  him  (np^).”  The  removal  is  therefore 

the  main  point ;  and  it  is  only  stated  here  in  ad¬ 
dition — which  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  Enoch — 
in  what  way  the  removal  took  place,  viz. :  rnyD3 , 

in  the  whirlwind ;  and  besides,  ,  towards 

heaven,  myp  signifies  not  only  “  the  rapidity  of 

the  elevation  ”  (Thenius),  but  also  a  storm,  com¬ 
bined  with  thunder,  dark  clouds,  wind,  and  fire 
(Isai.  xxix.  6;  Ezek.  i.  4;  xiii  11,  13;  Ps.  cvii.  25). 
Throngh  such  a  storm,  then,  Elijah  was  separated 
from  Elisha,  and  removed  heavenwards.  Now 
when  Elisha  sees,  in  this  fiery  storm-cloud, 
M  charot  and  horses  ”  of  fire,  that  does  not  mean 
to  si./-  that  he  saw  a  literal  chariot  and  literal 
horses.  On  the  contrary,  he  recognized,  In  the 


fiery  appearance,  that  which  “  chariot  and  horses* 
signify.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
lament  language,  these  things,  as  the  principal 
means  of  protection  and  defence  of  a  people 
against  foreign  aggression,  are  the  representation* 
of  its  might  and  strength,  of  its  glory  and  tear¬ 
fulness  (cf.  Isai.  xxxi.  1  sq.;  xxxvi.  9;  Ex.  xiv. 
9,  17 ;  Deut.  xx.  1 ;  1  Rings  x.  29).  They  are  also 
ascribed  to  Jehovah,  and  then  they  are  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  His  great  might,  majesty,  and  glory,  with 
which  He  conquers  and  annihilates  His  opponents, 
but  protects  and  saves  His  own.  Thus  Habakknk : 
“Was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea,  that  thou  didst 
ride  upon  thine  horses  and  thy  chariots  of  salva¬ 
tion?”  Also  Isaiah  (lx vi  15):  “For  behold  the 
Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots, 
like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury, 
and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.”  Cf.  also  Ps. 
civ.  3:  “Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots." 
That  we  have  here  also  to  think  of  the  chariot  and 

horses  of  Jehovah,  is  shown  by  the  which 

occurs  with  both  words,  for  fire  is  the  well-known 
form  of  tbeophany  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxiv. 
17 ;  Deut.  ix.  3  sq. ;  Ps.  1.  3;  Isai.  xxix.  6;  Ezek.  i 
4,  27).  Just  in  the  same  manner,  the.  servant  of 
Elisha,  after  his  eyes  have  been  opened,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  (2  Kings 
vL  14-17),  sees,  opposed  to  the  “  horses  and 
chariots  "  with  which  the  Syrians  had  surrounded 
the  city  in  which  Elisha  was,  the  whole  mountain 
fall  of  “  horses  and  chariots  of  fire ;  ”  i. over- 
against  the  earthly  power,  he  sees  the  infinitely 
greater  protecting  and  saving  might  of  Jehovah. 
The  following  verso  (12),  where  Elisha  calls  Elijah 
“  Chariot  of  Israel  and  Horsemen  thereof,”  espe¬ 
cially  supports  the  figurative  interpretation.  Re¬ 
cognizing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  literal  accepta¬ 
tion ,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  literal 
fiery  chariots,  with  fiery  horsos  attached  to  them, 
passing  down  from  heaven  and  up  again  into 
heaven,  in  which  one  could  ride  without  being 
burned,  some  expositors  have  understood  by 
“  chariot  and  horses,”  as  Grotius  does,  AngeH  ea 
specie  apparentes.  “The  vehicle,”  says,  among 
others,  J.  Lange,  “  or  the  outward  sign  with  which 
Elijah  rose  towards  heaven,  was  doubtless  a 
cloud.  Still,  as  Elijah  was  no  doubt  accompanied 
by  an  entire  band  of  angels,  as  Christ  was  after¬ 
wards,  these  gave  to  the  cloud  the  form  of  a  fleiy 
chariot  and  fiery  horses,  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
power  and  the  divine  will,  so  that  the  cloud  took 
the  form  of  a  heavenly  triumphant  chariot" 
Similarly  Menken  says  that  Elijah  “  was  taken  up 
by  the  service  of  angels ;  but  that  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  flaming  chariot  and  flaming  horses." 
But  the  text,  in  this  place,  says  not  a  word  about 
angels,  although,  according  to  this  view,  they 
would  be  the  chief  agents ;  and  although  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Elijah  makes  mention  of  the  service  of 
angels  in  other  places  (1  Kings  xix.  6,  7 ;  2  Kings  i. 
3, 15).  Ps.  lxviii.  17  cannot  be  cited  to  snpport  this 

interpretation,  for  there  also  is  not  equal  to 

angel,  but  is  a  designation  of  the  immeasurable  and 
mighty  war-power  of  J ehovah.  The  interpretation 
of  KeU  seems  more  probable :  “  The  storm-gust  is 
the  earthly  substratum  of  the  theophany ;  the  fiery 
chariot  with  the  fiery  horses  is  the  symbolic  form 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  master  into  heaven 
presents  itself  to  Elisha,  who  remains  behind." 
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The  chariot  and  the  horses  would,  however,  in 
that  case,  have  been  just  as  much  definite  and 
visible  forms,  even  if  symbolic  ones,  and  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  Elisha  saw  Elijah 
actually  in  the  chariot  and  riding  in  it  towards 
heaven,  of  which  the  text  knows  nothing.  It  is 
not  the  form  and  outline  which  is  symbolic,  but  the 
expression  “  chariot  and  horses  of  fire.”  We  have 
not  to  think  of  a  “symbolic  form”  in  ver.  11  any 
more  than  in  ver.  12,  when  Elisha  calls  Elijah 
“  Chariot  of  Israel  and  Horsemen  thereof.”  In 
this  way,  under  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the 
text,  it  is  true  that  the  supposition  that  Elijah  rode 
away  into  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  drawn  by 
fiery  horses,  which  is  still  so  generally  adopted, 
is  overthrown ;  by  no  means,  however,  is  the  mi¬ 
raculous  removal  or  translation  of  Elijah  over¬ 
thrown  :  that  is  the  main  point  of  the  narrative, 
with  which  we  must  satisfy  ourselves,  just  as  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  with  what  is  said,  Gen.  v. 
24  (cf.  Hebr.  xi.  5),  in  regard  to  the  translation  of 
Enoch.  So  Yon  Gerlach  remarks  on  the  passage 
in  Genesis :  41  All  the  questions  in  regard  to  the 
departure  of  this  patriarch  and  that  of  Elijah, 
whither  they  were  removed  ?  where  they  now  are  ? 
what  changes  they  underwent  in  the  translation  ? 
are  left  unanswered  by  the  Scriptures.”  Keil  also 
says :  44  All  further  questions,  e.  g in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  chariot  of  fire  and  the  place  to  which 
Elijah  was  translated,  ....  are  to  be  set 
aside  as  useless  subtleties  concerning  things  which 
surpass  the  limits  of  our  understanding.”  We  are 
only  justified  in  thus  setting  them  aside,  however, 
if  we  have  rejected  the  fiery  horses  and  the  fiery 
chariot  and  the  ride  up  into  heaven,  which  Koil 
does  not  do.  It  is  wel(  worth  observing  that  the 
primitive  church,  little  inclined  as  it  was  to  shrink 
back  from  a  miracle,  still  did  not  know  anything 
of  any  heavenward  ride  of  Elijah.  The  Sept  ren¬ 
der  in  ver.  1  and  ver.  11,  by  wf  etc  rdv 

orpardv,  and  thereby  show  clearly  that  they  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  raising  up  towards ,  but  not  into ,  heaven. 
Ephraim  Syrus  says,  41  Suddenly  there  came  a  fiery 
Storm-gust  from  on  high,  ....  and  divided 
the  two  from  one  another ;  the  one  it  left  upon 
earth,  the  other,  Elijah,  it  bore  away  on  high ;  but 
whither  the  Ruach  bore  him,  or  in  what  place  it 
let  him  down,  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell  us.”  (Cf. 
Keil’s  remarks  on  the  passages.)  Theodoret  says: 
*0  fityag  ’H ?Jag  avrt.fypdr/  ptv,  a/U,’  ovk  fif  rdv  ovpavdi •, 
hXK  wf  etg  Tdv  ovpavdv.  In  like  manner  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius  (see  the  citations  in 
Suicer,  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  i.  1317).  That  the  Jews 
also,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  an  ascension  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  great  eulogy  of  Elijah 
(Sirach  xlviii.  1-12),  where  this  wonderful  removal 
Is  mentionedj  neither  in  ver.  9  nor  in  ver.  12  do  we 
find  etc  rbv  ovpavdv:  Josephus,  also,  who  narrates 
all  the  miracles  in  the  history  of  Elijah,  says, 
at  length  (Antiq.  ix.  2,  2):  'H 7uac  cf  avOpcmuv 
i,tavtc8rj  * — teal  ovdeic  lyvu  pkxpe  rfjc afiprpmt avrov rifv 
TcAetT^v,  and  then  he  adds  that  tite  Scriptures  de¬ 
clare  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  :  bri  yeydvaoiv  mpavcic  * 
Bavarw  di  airruv  ovdeic  older.  In  the  Scriptures 
themselves  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  not  even  in  Hebr. 
xl  where  we  should  most  expect  it  Now  if  this 
ascension  was,  as  is  asserted,  “one  of  the  most 
glorious,  significant,  and  joyful  events  which  the 


world,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  had  seen”  (Krum- 
macher),  how  does  it  happen  that,  however  often 
mention  may  be  made  of  Elijah,  just  this  event, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  most  important  in  his 
career,  remains  utterly  unmentioned  ?  Kurtz  (in 
Herzog's  Encyclop.  iiL  s.  758)  asserts  indeed  that 
“  as  regards  the  ascension  of  Elijah,  all  those  who 
are  not  ready  to  look  upon  the  gospel  history  as  a 
collection  of  myths  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
opinion  which  regards  this  as  an  historical  event, 
for  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  Matt,  xvii.,  can 
only  be  maintained  as  a  fact  if  2  Kings  ii.  is  also 
a  fact ;  the  one  narrative  stands  or  falls  with  the 
other.”  This  conclusion,  however,  is  incorrect; 
for,  if  Elijah  could  only  appear  in  and  at  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  of  Christ,  because  he  had  ascended  into 
heaven,  then  Moses  also,  who  appears  .with  him, 
must  have  ascended  into  heaven,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  least  mention,  either  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6 
»q.  or  anywhere  else.  [A  general  protest  should 
also  be  raised  against  the  last  clause  of  this  opin¬ 
ion  of  Kurtz.  Hie  mode  of  defending  a  disputed 
point  by  connecting  R  with  some  other  very  im¬ 
portant  and  generally  accepted  one,  and  then  as¬ 
serting  that  they  stand  or  fall  together,,  is  very 
often  adopted,  but  it  is  on  every  account  to  be 
condemned.  It  is  not  a  sound  method  of  procedure 
either  according  to  logic  or  history,  and  it  is  fatal 
to  all  exegetical  science. — W.  G.  S.J 

Yer.  12.  And  Slisha  saw  it,  &c.,  i. «.,  that  Eli¬ 
jah  “  was  miraculously  carried  away  ”  (Keil).  By 
the  words :  44  My  father,  my  father  I  ”  Elisha  ex¬ 
presses  what  the  departing  one  was  for  himself 
(see  ver.  9),  and  by  the  words:  “Thou  chariot  of 
Israel  and  horsemen  thereof  I  ”  what  he  was  for 
the  whole  nation.  King  Joash  makes  use  of  the 
same  figurative  expression  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  in  regard 
to  Elisha.  It  does  not  mean  “that  Elijah  had  been 
the  protection  and  help  of  Israel  even  in  war” 
(Calmer  Bibel ),  but  “Elijah  is  thereby  designated 
as  the  one  in  whom  consisted  that  true  defence  of 
Israel,  which  far  surpassed  its  physical  strength.” 
(Thenius.)  See  notes  on  ver.  11.  Elijah  was  the 
might  for  war  and  the  strength  for  defence  of  Is¬ 
rael,  especially  in  so  far  as  he  defended  it  against 
its  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy,  who  threat¬ 
ened  it  with  ruin — against  the  intruding  idolatry, 
with  which  he  struggled  victoriously.  The  excla¬ 
mation  stands,  as  was  noted  above,  in  unmistaka¬ 
ble  connection  with  the  words  “chariot  of  fire 
and  horses  of  fire.”  If  this  is  a  designation  of  the 
protecting,  saving,  and  conquering  might  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  then  it  was  very  natural  to  call  the  great 
prophet,  who  had  maintained  himself,  in  all  his 
career,  as  an  instrument  of  this  power  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  Israel,  “the  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
Horsemen  thereof.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
fiery  phenomenon  which  separated  the  two  proph¬ 
ets  from  one  another  had  had  the  form  and  figure 
of  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses,  which  was  intended 
to  bring  Elijah  to  heaven,  it  would  be  inexplicable 
how  a  mere  equipage,  even  if  it  were  ever  so 
wonderful  a  one,  could  have  led  Elisha  to  call  his 
departing  master  a  “  Chariot.”  Elijah’s  whole  na¬ 
ture  was  fiery  and  energetic:  “He  burst  forth 
like  a  fire,  and  his  word  burned  like  a  torch,  . 
.  .  .  thrice  brought  he  down  fire”  (Sirach 
xlviii  1,  3).  To  this  the  mode  of  his  removal  in 
the  fiery  whirlwind  corresponded,  and  it  was,  as 
it  were,  the  divine  seal  upon  his  entire  career;  so 
that  he  stands,  for  all  coining  time  (elc  letupol^ 
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Sir.  xlviii.  10),  as  the  man  of  the  fiery  jealousy  of 
God. — And  he  saw  him  no  more;  that  is,  he  did 
not  see  how  Elyah  rode  into  heaven  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  but  from  the  moment  when  the  fiery  blast, 
the  storm-cloud,  separated  them  from  one  another, 
he  8a w  him  no  more :  kv  n  icKtTzaodti  (Sir. 
xlviii.  12),  he  disappeared  suddenly  from  his  eyes, 
became  Then  Elisha  rent  his  garments, 

and  that  too  “in  two  pieces,"  1. 1 .,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  as  a  sign  of  the  greatest  grief  and  the  deepest 
sorrow.  If  he  had  been  a  witness  of  the  “  trium- 
hal  entry  ”  of  his  master  into  heaven,  as  it  has 
een  often  supposed  that  he  was,  he  would  have 
had  more  cause  to  rejoice  than  to  rend  his  clothes 
for  grief;  his  feelings  were  by  no  means  joyous, 
they  were  rather  in  the  highest  degree  sad. 

Ver.  13.  He  took  up  also  the  mantleu  Ac.  The 
mantle  is'  here,  as  in  ver.  8,  the  insigne  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  prophetical  leader.  When  Elijah  chose 
Elisha  as  his  successor  he  threw  this  mantle  upon 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  19).  Now,  however,  he  leaves 
it  to  nim  as  a  bequest  and  sign  that  his  prayer  in 
.ver.  10  is  fulfilled,  and  that  he  must  now  undertake 
the  leadership  of  the  prophets.  lie  returns  with 
this  symbol  in  his  possession,  and,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  Jordan,  haB  to  make  the  trial  whether  the 
power  itself  has  been  granted  him  together  with 
the  symbol.  As  Elijah  had  done  in  passing  over 
the  Jordan,  he  also  strikes  the  water  with  the 
mantle,  and  says:  Where  la  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah,  even  He?  Jer.  ii.  6,  8,  where  the  sever¬ 
est  charge  against  the  people,  and  especially 
against  the  priests  and  teachers,  is,  that  they  have 

not  asked  the  question  njnj  njK  ,  “  Where  is  Je¬ 
hovah  ?  ”  but  have  turned  away  IVom  Him,  shows 
that  this  was  not  a  question  of  doubt  or  imperfect 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  Elisha  presents  a  prayer, 
full  of  faith  and  confidence,  to  Jehovah,  in  the 
more  emphatic  form  of  a  question:  “Thou  God 
of  Elijah,  if  Thou  art  also  mine,  and  if  I  am  Thy  ser¬ 
vant  according  to  Thy  will  and  command  as  he  was, 
then  let  this  become  evident  by  granting  that  that 
may  take  place  at  my  word  which  Thou  grantedst 
should  come  to  pass  at  his  "  (Menken).  The  mqs- 

soretic  punctuation  separates  the  words 

from  the  question,  and  joins  them  with  the  following 
sentence.  Accordingly DeWette translates:  “Also 
he  (as  Elijah  had  done  before)  smote  the  water," 
[and  Bunsen:  “  Also  when  he  smote  tho  water;  ”] 
and  Ewald:  “Hardly  had  he  Bmitten  the  water, 
when  it  divided  again."  But  the  l  before  rQ'  is  a 
bar  to  this  interpretation,  and  nowhere  has  the 

meaning  of  “harclly.”  [Apparently  feeling  the 
force  of  this  latter  objection,  Ewald,  ed.  vii.  s.  853, 
note,  changes  to  7JK  •  The  reading  of  the  E. 

V.  agrees  with  that  of  Be  Wette  and  Bunsen. — 

W.  G.  S.]  .  Bottcher  and  Thenius  following  Hou- 
bigant  wish  to  read  •  “  Where  is  now  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  God  of  Elyah  ?  ”  This  reading,  however, 
Is  entirely  without  authority,  and  the  position  of 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  question  is  also  against 
it  The  Sept,  render  it  meaninglessly  by  the  same 
sounds  in  Greek  letters:  a(*xj>6.  We  take  here 

as  in  Prov.  xxii.  19,  (where  Gesenius  translates: 
doceo  te,  te  inquam,)  that  is  to  say,  even  He ;  He,  I 
say.  (So  also  Keil  [and  Scott].)  The  Yulg.  has 
in  ver.  14 :  et  percumt  aquas ,  et  nan  sunt  divisa. 


Et  dixit :  ubi  est  Deus  EUa  etiam  nuncf  percussiU 
qut  aquas  et  dtvisa  sunt  The  Complutensian  edf 
tion  of  the  Sept  has  the  addition :  Kai  oi  dtqptfhj, 
following  which  Theodoret  and,  later,  Bathe  ex¬ 
plain  the  verse  thus :  that  Elisha  considered  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  capable  of  working  miracles,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  struck  the  water  with  it,  without 
saying  anything;  but  that,  as  this  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  he  called  upon  the  God  of  his  master  com- 
plainingly.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  is  only  an  explanatory  gloss,  occasioned  by 

the  repetition  of  rEM*  which  does  not,  however, 

indicate  any  repetition  of  the  act  of  striking. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  the  sons  of  the  Prophets, 
Ac.  They  saw  Elisha  come  back  alone,  and,  since 
he  had  been  able  to  do  the  same  as  Elijah,  ihey 
concluded  that  the  rm  of  Elijah  rested  upon  him, 

that  is,  that  the  same  extraordinary  power  and 
gifts  had  been  given  to  him ,  by  Jehovah,  as  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  same  calling;  therefore  they  went 
to  meet  him  and  showed  their  respect  for  him. 
From  their  words  in  ver.  1 6,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  uncertain  whether  Elijah  had  been 
“  taken  up  ”  forever,  or  only  for  a  lime,  perhaps 
in  the  manner  referred  to  by  Obadiah,  1  Kings 
xviii.  12.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  speak  in  this  way  if  they  had  had  especial  in¬ 
formation,  by  a  divine  revelation,  of  a  formal  as¬ 
cension  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  as  has  been  deduced 
from  vers.  3  and  5.  It  is  a  supposition  which  can¬ 
not  be  maintained,  that,  although  Elisha  had  no 
doubt  narrated  to  them  what  had  occurred,  they 
still  believed  that  “  the  Lord  had  taken  his  (Eli¬ 
jah’s)  soul  up  into  heaven,  but  that  his  earthly 
body  had  fallen  down  somewhere  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  they  desired  to  find  this  in  order  that 
they  might  show  it  the  last  honors  ”  (Keil),  for,  in 
this  case,  Elisha  must  have  answered  them :  I  saw 
Elijah  ride  on  a  fiery  equipage  in  glory  into  hea¬ 
ven  ;  he  is  therefore  no  longer  upon  earth,  but  in 
heaven,  as  was  revealed  to  you  beforehand: — or 
else,  what  reason  did  he  have  for  not  saying  this  T 
Moreover  their  words,  ver.  16,  do  not  indicate  by 
any  means  that  thoy  simply  desired  to  find  his 
corpse,  in  order  to  bury  it.  It  is  evident  that  they 
expected  to  find  the  living  and  not  the  dead.  The 
fact  that  they  insisted  upon  their  proposition  in 
spite  of  Elisha’s  attempts  to  dissuade  them  shows 
plainly  that  he  had  not  communicated  anything  in 
regard  to  an  ascension  into  heaven  to  them.  He 
was  certain  that  Elijah  had  departed  or  been  taken 
away  forever.  Hence' he  said:  “Ye  shall  not 
send.”  When,  at  length,  he  permits  them  to  send, 
on  account  of  their  ceaseless  persistency,  he  does 
so  in  order  that  they  may  become  satisfied,  by 
their  own  investigation,  that  he  has  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  position  of  Elijah,  and  that  they 
have  henceforward  to  attach  themselves  to  him  as 
their  leader.  (ver.  17)  does  not  mean :  very 

long,  justo  diutius  (BeWette  and  others),  nor:  more 
than  was  becoming,  nor :  in  a  shameless  manner 
(Menken,  Thenius),  but :  until  he  was  himself  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  hope  (of  dissuading  them  from 
their  purpose).  often  has  this  meaning  (cf. 
Ps.  xxii.  6;  xxv.  2,  3,  20;  lxix.  6),  and  it  is  also  a 
very  appropriate  signification  for  Judges  iii.  25, 
and  2  Kings  viii.  11.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  t 
wished  to  have  “  strong  men  ”  sent  out,  because ' 
the  search  over  mountains  and  in  valleys  was  at- 
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tended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  Elisha  on  the  return  of  the  fifty 
men,  only  reminds  them  of  his  advice  which  they 
had  neglected,  but  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  as¬ 
cension  of  Elijah,  much  as  we  might  expect  that 
he  would  now  do  so. 

Yer.  19.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said,  Ac. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  authorities  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  addressed  themselves  to  Elisha,  who 
now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  and  whose 
affable  disposition  had  inspired  them  with  confi¬ 
dence.  pcjn  cannot  here  mean  11  ground  ”  (Keil), 

for  it  is  not  the  ground,  but,  as  ver.  21  says  dis¬ 
tinctly,  “the  water”  which  was  drunk,  which 
caused  miscarriage,  and  “  in  fact  the  direct  use  or 
enjoyment  of  this  or  that  water  has  either  a  bene¬ 
ficial  or  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  functions  of 
conception  and  parturition "  (Thenius).  ptf 

stands  here,  therefore,  as  it  does  Gen.  ix.  19 ;  xi. 
1 ;  xix.  31.  It  was  “  pleasant  to  dwell  ”  in  Jericho, 
for  it  lay  in  a  magnificent  situation,  “  rising  like  an 
oasis  from  a  broad  plain  of  sand  "  (Winer,  A.-  W.-B. 
L  «.  543).  Yer.  20.  Khsha  calls  for  a  “  new  ” 
vessel,  i.  e.,  one  which  had  not  yet  been  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  because  it  was  intended 
for  a  religious  act,  for,  in  general,  all  that  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  must  be  as  yet 
unused,  t.  uncontaminated  (cf.  Numb.  xix.  2). 
Keil  takes  the  “  new  cruse  ”  “  as  a  symbol  of  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Word  of  God,”  but  it  was 
only  the  receptacle  for  the  salt,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  was  to  be  made  good  and  healthful,  and 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “  Word  of  God.”  The 
prophet  made  use  of  salt  because  it  is  used  as  a 
means  of  preserving  that  into  which  it  is  placed, 
and  keeping  it  from  rottenness  and  decay  (death), 
in  that  it  draws  out  the  impure  particles.  In  so 
far,  then,  it  has  healing  and  vivifying  power  (cf. 
Symbol  des  Mosa.  Kultus,  iL  *.  325  sq) ;  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  purifying,  restoring  power  which 
proceeds  from  Jehovah,  for  it  was  He,  and  not  the 
salt,  as  such,  who  purified  the  spring  and  made 
the  waters  uninjurions,  as  ver.  21  distinctly  de¬ 
clares.  [The  “salt”  was  neither  more  nor  less 
significant  in  this  case  than  the  “  meal  ”  in  ch.  iv. 
41. — W.  G.  S.]  The  act  of  casting  the  salt  into 
the  spring  was  a  prophetical,  symbolical  action,  in 
which  (see  1  Kings  xvii.  Hist.  §  6)  the  prophet 
represents  that  which  the  Lord  is  about  to  do,  by 
visible  signs,  and  with  the  corresponding  natural 
means.  When  P.  Oassel  (Her  Prophet  Elisa,  s. 
xxL)  declares  that  there  is  a  reference  here  to  the 
salt  of  the  covenant  in  the  sacrifices  (Levit  iL  13; 
Numb,  xviii.  19),  and  says:  “The  miracle  of  Eli¬ 
sha  signified,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  and  for 
Israel  through  all  time,  a  covenant  of  salt  with  the 
word  and  promise  of  God,”  it  is  an  evident  error, 
for  Jehovah  does  not  say :  I  make  with  you  a  cov¬ 
enant  of  salt !  but :  I  make  this  water  healthful,  I 
heal  it.  It  is  true  that  salt  serves  as  the  symbol 
of  a  covenant,  to  indicate  its  durability  and  sanc¬ 
tity,  bat  only  on  account  of  its  power  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  protecting  from  corruption  and  dec&y, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  here  comes  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In  this  connection  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  “  covenant  of  salt” — The  spring  in 
question  exists  “  unto  this  day,”  ver.  22 ;  and  is 
“  doubtless  the  spring  now  known  as  Ain  es  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  only  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho* 
Its  waters  spread  over  the  plain  of  Jericho*  .  . 
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.  .  A  large  spring  of  water,  which  is  indeed  not 
cold,  but  at  the  same  time  not  warm,  and  has  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  taste  ”  (Keil. ;  cf.  Robinson,  BibL 
Res.  in  Palest,  i.  554-5,  or,  ii.  283-4,  ed.  of  1841). 

Yer.  23.  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto 
Bethel,  Ac.  As  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  office 
of  leader  of  the  prophets,  Elisha  wished  to  visit, 
for  the  first  time,  the  school  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  the  principal  seat  of  the  illegal  worship 
(ver.  3).  The  D'SDp  can  scarcely  bo  “little 

boys  "  (Luther),  i.  c.,  irresponsible  children,  who  do 
not  know  what  they  say.  In  the  first  place  their 
mocking  address  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  still 
more  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  them.  Solo¬ 
mon  was  at  least  twenty  years  old  when  he  com¬ 
menced  to  reign,  and  yet  he  calls  himself  pjj  • 

(I  Kings  iii.  7).  Jeremiah  also  calls  himself  a 
"Ip  at  the  time  of  his  calling  to  be  a  prophet,  Jer, 

i.  6,  7,  likewise  Joseph  was  so  called  at  a  time  when 
he  was  at  least  seventeen  years  old  (Gen.  xxxviL 
2).  It  is  also  shown  by  1  Kings  xii.  8,  10,  14, 
where  the  young  counsellors  of  Rehoboam  are 
called  that  this  word  (ver.  24)  need  not 

necessarily  be  understood  of  little  boys.  There¬ 
fore  Krummacher  and  Cassel  translate  correctly  by 
“  young  people.”  [There  is  an  element  of  modesty 
in  the  use  of  the  word  by  Jeremiah  and  Solomon, 
at  a  comparatively  advanced  age.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  these  persons,  more  than  forty- 
two,  according  to  ver.  24.  D'lyj  is  the  word  which 

would  be  used  of  them  if  they  were  of  various 
ages,  from  children  up  to  young  men.  It  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  there  were  two  or 
three  older  persons  among  them. — W.  G.  S.]  Both 
the  older  and  more  recent  expositors,  Krumma¬ 
cher,  J.  Lange,  and  Kurtz,  translate  the  mocking 
address  by  “  Ascend,  bald-head  1  (i.  e.,  like  Elijah),” 
so  that  there  would  be  in  it,  at  the  same  time, 
scorn  for  the  ascension  of  Elijah  [Patrick  and 
Comp.  Comm.],  and  the  sense  would  be :  “  Let  him 
also-  ascend  and  be  off,  that  they  might  be  rid  of 
him,”  or :  “  Elisha,  fool  that  thou  art,  show  thy¬ 
self  a  prophet.  If  thou  canst  do  anything,  let  us 
see  it!”  (Krummacher.)  This  is  certainly  incor¬ 
rect,  for  rb}l  evidently  refers  to  the  preceding 
r6y ,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  mean  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  from  this.  Furthermore, 
r6y  never  means  ascend  (see  notes  on  ver.  11); 
and  how  could  these  young  people  have  heard  and 
known  already  about  the  “  ascension  ”  of  Elijah, 
which  (ver.  16)  was  not  known  even  to  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  prophets?  Doubtless  the  young  people 
had  recognized  him  from  a  distance  by  his  proph¬ 
et’s  mantle  (perhaps  the  one  left  behind  by  Elijah, 
ver.  13),  as  a  prophet,  and  therefore,  as  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  calf  and  Baal  worship,  which  had. 
its  principal  seat  in  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  29) ;  as 
they  saw  him  now  going  up  the  hill  to  the  city, 
they  called  to  him  in  mockery :  Go  up  intoour  city, 
thou  bald-head,  what  dost  thou  want  here  among 
us ?  The  expression  “bald-head”  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  it  generally  is,  of  actual  baldness, 
nor  of  “  a  smooth  place  on  the  back  of  the  head  ** 
(Keil),  for  how  were  the  young  people  to  notice  this 
in  Elisha  as  he  approached  them  from  a  distance  ? 
Moreover,  Elisha  was  still  in  his  best  years,  and  her 
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lived  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  this  time,  so  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  been  bald-headed  already 
on  account  of  age.  Still  less  can  there  be  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  artificial  bareness  of  the  head,  for  the 
Law  forbade  directly  all  persons  who  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  as,  for  instance, 
the  priests  and  nazarites,  to  shave  the  hair  of  the 
head  (Levit.  xxi.  6;  Numb.  vi.  5).  In  general,  to 
make  bald  the  head  was  a  sign  of  dishonor  and 
disgrace  (Isai.  iii.  17 ;  xv.  2),  and  baldness  was  also 
a  mark  of  leprosy  (Levit.  xiii.  43).  “  Bald-head  ” 

is,  therefore,  a  disgraceful  epithet,  which  refers, 
not  to  a  bodily  imperfection,  a  “uatural  fault” 
(Keil),  but  to  the  calling  of  Elisha  as  man  of  God 
and  prophet ;  he  is  thereby  designated  as  one  who 
is  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  pretends  to  be 
,  and  appears  to  be,  as  an  impure  and  expelled  per¬ 
son.  Cassel  remarks:  “The  expression  of  the  Jews 
for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  recent  times,  was  ‘  bald-heads : 1 
the  tonsure  passed  among  them  as  a  mark  of  the 
very  opposite  of  consecration  and  holiness.”  [The 
epithet  either  had  its  origin  in  fact  and  Elisha  was 
prematurely  bald,  or  else  it  was  a  standing  epithet 
of  insult  used  for  old  or  reverend  people,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  fact  whether  the  jmrticular  per¬ 
son  addressed  was  bald  or  not. — W.  G.  S.]  It  is 
evident,  then,  from  this  epithet,  that  the  young 
people  had  recognized,  in  Elisha,  a  prophet,  and 
that  they  meant  to  scoff  at  him  precisely  as  such. 
Therefore  the  prophet  had  to  deal  here  with  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  mere  wantonness,  such 
as  little  boys  sometimes  practise  with  a  failing  old 
man. 

Vcr.  24.  And  he  turned  back,  Ac.  That  which 
Moses  and  Aaron  say  to  the  people  about  their 
complaints:  “Your  murmurings  are  not  against 
us  but  agonist  the  Lord  ”  (Ex.  xvi.  8 ;  cf.  Acts  v. 
4),  is  also  applicable  here.  The  scorn  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  attacked  not  so  much  the  person  of  Elisha  as 
the  calling  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Jehovah,  and,  in  so  far,  it  was  a  contemning  of 
Jehovah  himself,  which  the  prophet,  on  his  first 
appearance  in  that  capacity,  and  here  in  Bethel,  of 
all  places,  could  not  allow  to  pass  in  silence  and 
unrebuked,  without  denying  his  holy  calling.  He 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
he  threatened  them  with  a  divine  judgment,  which 
in  the  sequel  did  not  fail  to  befall  them.  There 
came  forth  two  ahe-bears,  whether  at  once,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Elisha,  or  not,  is  uncertain 
(Koster:  “How  long  afterwards,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned”).  Bears,  especially  she-bears,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  very  fierce  and  ravenous  fProv.  xvii.  12 ; 
xxviiL  15;  Hoa.  xiii.  8;  Dan.  vit  5.  Cf.  Winer, 
JFL-  W.-B.  i.  t.  130).  That  they  ate  up  forty-two 
of  the  children  is  not  asserted  in  the  text,  for 
njypnn  only  means :  they  split,  opened,  i  «.,  tore 

to  pieces  (Hos.  xiii  8).  Perhaps  it  only  means  to 
aay  m  general  that  they  perpetrated  a  great  mas¬ 
sacre  among  them;  the  word  DTO  shows  that 

there  were' many  more  than  forty-two  of  them  in 
all,  and  this  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  their 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  reviling  the  prophet, 
was  planned  and  prepared.  It  is  possible  that  they 
had  heard  of  the  coming  of  a  new  head  of  the 
prophets,  and  had  gone  out  to  meet  him  in  a  body, 
in  order  to  revile  him.  Nevertheless,  the  number, 
forty-two,  which  cannot  be  a  round  or  symbolic 
number,  is  a  very  large  one  to  be  destroyed  by 


two  bears.  In  general,  such  is  the  brevity  and 
disconnectedness  of  the  narrative,  that  all  sorts 
of  questions  arise,  which  remain  unanswered, 
although  they  do  not  justify  us  in  declaring  the 
story  a  simple  legend,  or  indeed  a  mere  fiction. 

Yer.  25.  And  he  went  horn  thence  to  Mount 
Carmel,  Ac.  It  can  hardly  be  that  Elisha  stayed 
for  any  length  of  time  at  Bethel.  Whether,  as 
Krummacher  thinks,  he  hastened  away  because 
“  the  vision  of  the  monstrous  act  which  he  had 
performed  lay  upon  his  heart  with  the  weight  of 
mountains,”  and  because  the  consciousness :  such 
a  deed  have  I  done !  drove  him  into  retirement,  in 
order  that  “he  might  take  breath  again  and  re¬ 
cover  his  composure  in  the  arms  of  Jehovah,”  is 
very  doubtful.  On  the  contrary  he  seems  to  have 
sought  solitude  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets 
(see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xvii.  3),  as  soon  as  he  had 
presented  himself  to  the  sons  of  the  propliets  as 
the  successor  of  Elyah,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  further  public  life.  He  chose  Carmel  for  this 
purpose,  because  this  mountain,  with  its  numerous 
grottos  and  caves,  was  especially  fitted  for  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  concealment ;  perhaps,  also,  because  Eli¬ 
jah  had  there  first  broken  the  power  of  idolatry 
(see  notes  on  I  Kings  xviii).  After  the  return 
from  Carmel  he  dwelt  in  Samaria  (cf.  ch.  vi.  32), 
from  which  fact  we  see  that  under  Jehoram,  al¬ 
though  Jezebel  still  lived,  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets  had  diminished  or  indeed  entirely  ceased. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  removal  of  Elijah^  with  which  the  visi¬ 
ble  existence  of  this  great  prophet  ends,  is  the 
main  point  of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  before  all  else,  to  be  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended.  In  the  first  place,  the  mode  and  form  in 
which  it  took  place,  oome  into  consideration.  It 
was  not  a  mere  disappearance,  a  becoming  invisi¬ 
ble,  but  it  was  brought  about  by  a  fiery’  storm- 
blast.  The  peculiar  mode  of  Elijah's  removal 
stands  in  an  unmistakable  relation  to  his  vocation, 
which  consisted  in  this,  that  he  was  to  be,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  herald  and  the  instrument  of  the 
divine  judgment  against  apostasy  and  idolatry,  and 
was  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  (see  1  Kings  xvii. 
Hist.  §  1).  His  entire  public  life  and  work  had, 
therefore,  the  character  of  that  of  a  judge — on  the 
one  side  destroying  and  consuming,  and  on  the 
other  reforming  and  constructing.  Just  as  every¬ 
where  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament,  fire  is  the  form  in  which  all  the  action 
of  God  as  judge  presents  itself  (Deut  iv.  24;  ix.  3; 
xxxii.  22;  Numb.  xi.  1,  2;  xvi.  35;  lsai  iv.  4 
xxvi  11;  xxix.  6;  Ps.  xxi.  9;  L  3;  Zeph.  i.  18; 
Hebr.  xii  29;  2  Peter  iii  7,  12,  Ac.),  so  the  words 
of  this  instrument  of  the  divine  energy  were  words 
of  fire,  and  his  deeds  were  deeds  of  fire.  Thus  he 
appears,  not  only  in  the  historical  books,  but  also  - 
especially  in  the  great  panegyric  of  the  holy  fath¬ 
ers,  in  the  book  of  Sirach,  which  begins  its  de¬ 
scription,  when  it  comes  to  this  prophet,  with  the 
words :  “  And  Elijah  arose,  a  prophet  like  fire,  and 
his  words  burned  like  a  torch,”  and  closes  with 
these:  “And  he  was  taken  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
fire,  in  a  chariot  of  fiery  horses.  And  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  discipline  of  future  times,  to  soothe 
away  anger  before  judgment,  and  to  convert  the 
heart  of  the  father  to  the  son,  and  to  establish  the 
I  tribes  of  Jacob  ”  (Sirach  xlviii.  1,  9,  10).  When. 
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now  this  fire-prophet  is  removed  and  carried  away  Richter  says :  “  By  this  means  it  was  intended 
by  God  in  a  fiery  storm,  it  is  dear  that  it  is  not  a  that  the  Ascension  of  Christ  should  be  typified  and 
divine  judgment  which  was  executed  upon  him,  made  more  credible,”  and  Keil:  “  Elijah  .  .  . 
bnt  a  divine  confirmation  of  his  work,  in  its  pre-  as  forerunner  of  Christ  (Mai.  iii.  3 ;  Matt,  xi  10 
dominant  aspect,  viz.,  the  judicial;  so  that  it  is,  as  sq.)  was  received  up  into  heaven  without  tasting 
it  were,  the  seal  of  God  upon  that  which  Elijah  death,  in  order  to  foretell  the  ascension  of  our 
was  for  his  own  and  for  all  future  times,  viz.,  the  Lord,  and  to  typify  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old 
surety  for  and  the  herald  of,  every  great  judg-  Testament.”  This  opinion  rests,  however,  directly 
ment-day  of  God,  i.  e.,  of  the  fire,  which  acts  as  well  upon  the  premise  that  Elgah  ascended  into  heaven 
to  purify  and  build  up  as  to  destroy  and  devastate  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.  Yet  the  Scriptures 
(MaL  Hi.  2 ;  iv.  1-6.  Cf.  Hengstenberg,  Christolo -  speak  with  very  different,  and  in  fact  very  defl- 
gie  desA.  T.  Hi.  s.  441  sq.).  As  such  an  actnal  wit-  nite,  expressions  of  the  departure  of  Christ,  not  as 
ness  of  the  all-conquering  judicial  might  of  God,  a  removal  or  translation,  but  as  an  ascent  into 
he  was  not  destined  to  come  to  his  end  in  weak-  heaven  and  a  reception  there,  an  entrance  into  the 
ness  and  decay,  to  experience  the  usual  death,  the  gloiy,  which  he  had  before  the  foundations  of  the 
embodiment  of  all  human  powerlessness  and  tran-  earth  were  laid  (Mark  xvi.  19;  Luke  xxiv.  51; 
sitoriness,  but  he  was  destined  to  be  removed  in  Acts  i.  9-11;  ii.  33  sq. ;  vii.  50;  John  xvii.  5,  24). 
divine  power  mid  might  His  translation,  far  from  Christ  actually  tasted  death,  but  he  arose  from  the 
being  indifferent,  accidental,  and  insignificant,  bore  dead  and  was  elevated,  as  victor  over  sin  and 
the  same  stamp  as  his  temporal  and  earthly  ap-  death,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  heaven 
pearance,  and  corresponded  perfectly  to  his  pecu-  (Hebr.  via.  1).  He  himself  says:  “No  man  hath 
liar  and  unparalleled  position  in  the  divine  economy  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down 
of  salvation.  Only  in  this  way  can  his  removal  and  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in 
the  mode  of  it  be  explained,  whereas,  according  heaven”  (John  iii.  13);  although  these  words  may 
to  that  conception  of  the  event,  which  lays  all  the  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  insight  into,  and 
stress  upon  a  chariot,  drawn  by  horses,  instead  of  knowledge  of,  divine  things,  yet  they  also  testify, 
upon  tho  fire,  any  connection  between  it  and  the  nevertheless,  to  something  which  the  Son  of  Man 
life  and  peculiar  work  of  the  prophet  is  wanting,  alone  is  capable  of,  as  the  Apostle  also  writes : 
and  we  can  at  best  only  suppose  that  this  was  an  “  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
extraordinary  reward  for  his  labors.  The  ques-  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all 
tion,  What  became  of  the  body  of  Elijah  upon  his  things  ”  (Eph.  iv.  10).  In  the  case  of  Christ,  the 
translation  ?  is  exactly  like  the  other  one,  Into  what  Ascension  forms  an  integral  and  essential  moment 
place  did  he  come?  and  it  must  remain,  to  say  the  in  His  work  of  salvation.  Therfc  begins  His  kingly 
least,  an  open  question,  since  the  Scriptures  are  fnnction,  and  that  redemptive  work  which  lasts 
entirely  silent  in  regard  to  it.  Those  expositors,  into  eternity  (Ilebr.  iv.  14;  v.  9,  10;  ix.  12).  In 
both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  who  maintain  a  the  case  of  Elijah,  on  the  contrary,  his  entiro  work 
formal  ascension  of  El^ah,  adopt  either  tho  idea  oeases  upon  his  translation.  It  is  not  the  entrance 
of  a  transmutation  of  his  body  during  the  ascon-  into  a  broader,  higher  activity  in  hoaven,  but  the 
sion  (Krummacher:  “While  he  is  riding  on,  lo!  end,  even  though  a  glorious  end,  of  his  work,  and 
his  body,  the  dust,  is  gradually  transmuted.”  [“His  on  this  account  it  cannot  pass  for  a  typo  of  the 
body  being  transformed  in  his  passage  toward  Ascension  of  Christ.  To  compare  it  with  this, 
heaven,  he  was  carried  up  to  live  among  the  an-  therefore,  or  to  put  it  on  the  same  line  with  this, 
gels.”  Patrick]),  or  that  of  a  sudden  transfer-  is  to  take  from  Christ  what  belongs  to  Him  alone, 
mation,  citing  1  Cor.  xv.  51  sq.:  “But  we  shall  all  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  can  be- 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  long  only  to  Him.  If  Elijah  had  ridden  upon  a 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.”  (Keil :  “  Elijah  did  not  fiery  chariot,  drawn  by  fleiy  steeds,  up  into  hea- 
die,  but  was  taken  up  by  a  transformation  into  ven,  his  ascension  would  have  been  far  more  glo- 
heaven,”  and  he  remarks  on  Gen.  v.  24 :  “  Who-  rious  and  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
ever  is  raised  above  death  by  the  grace  of  God,  when  He  was  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Ma- 
cannot  arise  from  the  dead,  but  arrives  at  the  jesty  on  high ;  how  then  can  it  be  a  type  of  this  ? 
af&apoia,  or  the  purified  state  of  perfection,  by  a  If  Keil,  in  spite  of  this,  insists  upon  an  “ascen- 
tranBformation,  or  1  being  clothed  upon,’  2  Cor.  v.  sion”  of  Elijah,  and  observes:  “He,  to  be  sure, 
4.”)  But,  not  to  speak  of  other  objections,  “  trans-  who  does  not  know  how  to  estimate  the  spirit  and 
formation,”  or  new-clothing  of  the  believers  in  nature  of  the  divine  revelation  of  salvation,  will 
Christ,  presupposes  the  entire  work  of  Christ,  es-  also  be  unable  to  comprehend  this  miracle,”  then 
pedally  his  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  God  and  we  may  assert,  at  least  with  just  as  much  right : 
bis  second  advent;  it  is  conditioned  upon  that  He  who  does  not  know  how  to  estimate  Christ 
second  coming,  and  it  is  something  which  is  to  and  the  significance  of  His  Ascension  into  hea- 
t&ke  place  but  once,  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ven,  will  indeed  also  talk  about  an  ascension  of 
(cf.  1  These,  iv.  15,  16).  So  St  Paul  designates  it  Elijah  into  heaven.  Even  Theodoret,  in  his  day; 
as  a  “  mystery,”  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  wrote  on  Ps.  xxiv.  9:  A luviovc  Si  it ifXae  avoryqvat 
it  had  already  taken  place  in  like  manner  under  TrapaKeXcixnrrai  fajShrore  ry  <phcm  rov  dvBpSmuv 
the  old  covenant  To  carry  back,  therefore,  [this  inravotyelaaq.  OvSei?  ydp  hcelvac  tuv  avdptiircnf 
Christian  conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Sienipaae  w6ir ore,  aXK  6  bav&pamfyjae  Bede  X6yoe, 
dead,  in  a  spiritual  and  incorruptible  body,]  and  rifv  jperepav  avalaftwv  arrapxb ,  avfjyayk  re  etc 
apply  it  to  Enoch  and  Elijah,  is  an  inadmissible  ovpavobe,  teal  beddtoev  b  Se%iq  rfa  ueyaXcxrbviK  b 
mixing  up  of  the  economies  of  salvation  of  the  Old  rote  fapqXote,  bdvo  irdtnj c  apxfte  KC^  s^ovalae  k.  r.  X. 
and  New  Testaments.  (Eph.  i.  21).  6  Si  fUyae  'TlXtae  avtXiflfiq  pb,  dXX' 

2.  The  translation  of  Elijah  has  been  compared  ovk  ete  rbv  ovpavdv ,  aXX'  eie  rbv  ovpavSv. 
in  many  ways  with  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  The  departure  of  Elijah  points  back  to  that  of 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  same.  So,  for  instance,  Enoch  and  Moses,  rather  than  forward  to  that  of 
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Christ.  It  is  not  only  said  of  Enoch,  as  it  is  of 
Elijah,  “  God  took  him  away  ”  (Gen  v.  24) ;  but  also 
that  he  announced  (irpoeffaevoe)  to  the  rebellious 
and  godless  of  his  time  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
“  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
(kieXtyiai,  cf.  Sir.  lxviii.  10;  ev  iXrypotq)  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds  ” 
(Jude  14  sq.).  He,  therefore,  had  a  calling  like  to 
that  of  Elijah  in  its  essential  character ;  and,  as 
“the  seventh  from  Adam”  (through  Seth),  he 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  divine  plan  of  redemption 
(see  the  Comment,  on  Gen.  v.  24,  and  Jude  14). 
Then,  in  regard  to  Moses,  it  is  not  indeed  stated 
that  God  “  took  him  away,”  but,  that  he  buried 
him,  and  that  no  one  learned  anything  of  his 
sepulchre,  or,  as  some  say,  of  his  burial  (Deut 
xxxiv.  6).  The  Jewish  tradition  goes  still  further. 
According  to  Origen  (Ilepi  ’Ap^wv,  iiL  2),  Jude  took 
what  he  states  in  ver.  9,  about  the  struggle  for 
the  body  of  Moses,  from  a  well-known  Jewish 
document,  which  had  for  its  title :  'Avdftaaic  rov 
M uoioci  and,  according  to  Josephus  (Anti?,  iv. 
8,  48),  after  Moses  had  embraced  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  for  the  last  time,  while  he  was  still  talk¬ 
ing  with  them,  he  was  suddenly  carried  away 
(afaviCercu)  by  a  cloud  into  a  valley,  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  their  eyes.  However  it  may  be  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  these  traditions,  so 
much  remains  certain,  that  the  departure  of  Moses 
is  “placed  in  the  same  category”  with  that  of 
Enoch  and  that  of  the  second  Moses,  Elijah 
(Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  Alton  Bundss ,  ii  a.  526).  All 
these  mark  definite  epochs  in  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  plan  of  salvation — they  are  prophets 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Enoch  walked 
“  with  God,”  i. «.,  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse 
with  him ;  Moses  stood  in  such  close  relation  to 
God  that  he  talked  with  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
talks  with  his  friend  (Ex.  xxxiiL  11) ;  Elijah’s  entire 
life  was  consumed  in  fiery  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
Lord,  so  that  Sirach  closes  his  panegyric  with  the 
words :  fiaxdpioi  ol  iddvreq  or.  No  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  and  preachers  of  the  divine  judgments, 
for  his  own  and  for  all  future  times,  was  destined 
to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death  and  corruption. 
The  world  was  not  to  “  see  them  submit  to  death  ” 
(Schultz).  God  took  them  away:  and  although 
Moses  died,  on  account  of  his  transgression  in  the 
desert  of  Zin  (Deut.  xxxii  61),  nevertheless  he  died 

Plj.T  {“  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  ” 

(Deut  xxxiv.  5).  The  author  does  not  translate 
these  words,  but  seems  to  give  them  a  peculiar 

signification.  It  is  true  that  often  means 

41  according  to  the  command  of,”  i.  e.,  something 
was  executed  or  performed,  according  as  some  one 
had  commanded,  but  it  never  means  that  some¬ 
thing  took  plaoe  at  or  upon  some  one’s  command 
or  fiat.  The  author  seems  to  give  it  some  such 
signification  as  this  last,  that  is,  that  although 
Moses  died — passed  through  the  individual  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  physical  change  which  we  know  as 
death,  yet  he  did  so,  not  as  a  result  of  disease,  or 
after  decline  and  weakness  and  age,  but  “  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord,”  which  omnipotently  removed 
him,  in  a  moment,  from  life  to  death.  If  such  an 
interpretation  were  justified  by  the  usage  of  the 
language,  it  would  go  far  to  establish  the  parallel 
between  Enoch  and  Elijah  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Moses  on  the  other,  and  to  put  his  end  on  the  same 


line  with  theirs.  As  it  is,  the  interpretation  is 
rather  bom  of  the  attempt  to  make  out  the  parallel, 
than  founded  on  the  usage  of  the  language.  The 
end  of  Moses  was  mysterious,  and  its  significance 
is  most  justly  stated  in  the  remark  quoted  above 
from  Schultz.  We  are  not  justified  in  saying  more 
about  it ;  and  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  text  mean 
simply  that  he  died,  as  God  had  said  that  he  would, 
without  entering  Canaan.  It  is  right  to  deny  the 
parallelism  between  the  end  of  Elijah  and  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  the  former  into 
relation  with  the  end  of  Enoch  certainly,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  with  that  of  Moses  also,  to  some  extent ;  but 
the  latter  parallelism  must  not  be  urged  too  far.-* 
W.  G.  8.1  After  he  had  ascended  (r6y)  Mount 
Nebo,  and  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  he 
was  withdrawn  forever  from  the  sight  of  the  world. 
This  removal  was  the  main  point  in  the  case  of  all 
three,  however  different  the  mode  of  it  was  in  the 
separate  instances.  It  has,  however,  as  a  “  taking 
away,”  only  an  essentially  negative  character 
(tarKI  Gen.  ▼.  24;  cf.  2  Kings  ii.  12 ;  Deut  xxxiv. 

6),  whereas  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  as  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  victor  over  sin  and  death,  to  be  Lord 
over  all  which  can  be  mentioned,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come  (Eph. 
L  21),  is  of  a  purely  positive  nature,  and  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  significance,  something  totally  dif¬ 
ferent 

3.  The  different  views  of  the  end  of  Elijah  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(a)  The  old  realistic  view,  which  maintains  an 
actual  “ascent  into  heaven,”  has  been  presented,  in 
recent  times,  most  definitely,  and  with  the  most 
earnest  hostility  to  any  other  view,  by  Krummacher 
(Elias  der  Thisbiter,  s.  414-426).  By  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  he  says :  “  Wo  are  on  the  side  of  biblical 
realism.  Whosoever  takes  that  from  us,  takes  from 
our  heart  everything :  for  facts — facts  are  what  it 
must  have,  this  human  heart ;  the  more  palpable 
and  substantial  they  are  the  better.  .  .  .  My 
taste  is  for  the  massive  in  the  Bible.”  Having 
adopted  this  stand-point,  he  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  “  fiery  clouds,  in  the  form  of  a  chariot  and 
horses”  ( Calwer  and  Hirschberger  Bibet),  or  with 
a  cloud  of  angels,  by  whose  ministry  Elijah  was 
received  up  to  heaven,  as  Grotius,  Menken  and 
others  suppose,  but  he  gives  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  event :  “  The  black  clouds  fringed 
with  glowing  fire,  burst.  A  gigantic  gate  of  fire 
opens,  ....  and  out  of  this  blazing  portal 
there  dashes  forth  into  the  air  a  flaming  chariot 
and  gleaming  horses  of  fire,  who  spring  with  it  to 
the  earth  as  if  harnessed  to  a.  pole  of  adamant, 

.  ' .  .  .  only  a  few  steps  from  the  man  of  God, 
an  invisible  charioteer  draws  up  the  reins,  and  the 

horses  stop . How  wonderful,  how 

unheard-of  is  the  event  I  Here  stands  a  chariot  of 
fire  I  Here  are  real  horses  from  on  high  I  .  .  . 
Raised  upon  invisible  hands,  the  prophet  mounts, 
with  joyful  courage,  into  the  blazing  chariot.  .  . 
The  horses  of  fire  raise  themselves,  and  swiftly  as 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  they  spring  away  upon  the 
road  of  air,  heavenwards,  toward  the  open  flame- 
gate  of  the  firmament.  Hal  how  it  rolls  away 
from  cloud  to  cloud  I  When  the  gleaming  wheels 
touch  a  cloud,  the  thunder  rolls ;  where  the  supple 
steeds  set  down  their  feet,  there  the  lightnings 
flash  forth  under  their  hoofs.  ....  The 
King  of  kings  himself  it  is  who  guides  the  cqui- 
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page  by  invisible  reins.  ....  They  have 
soon  flown  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth, 
and  now  the  road  loses  itself  in  those  regions 
where  the  mortal  eye  stands  at  the  limit  of  its 
sight  Between  the  heavenly  orbs  they  fly  along, 
these  flaming  steeds,  and  the  thundering  wheels 
roll  on,  as  it  were  through  a  fiery  ocean,  past 
thousands  of  suns  and  stars.  ....  The  fire- 
steeds  plunge  forward,  as  with  redoubled  steps, 
toward  the  open  portal,  and  now  through  it  into 
paradise — into  the  ever-green  meadows  and  the 
palm-groves  of  heaven.  The  chariot  stops,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
This  entire  representation,  in  which  the  fiery  steed 
of  the  phantasy  seems  to  have  run  away  with  his 
rider,  only  shows  what  we  may  come  to,  if  we 
take  the  words  of  the  text,  “  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,”  in  a  literal  sense.  The  war  against 
every  figurative  interpretation  of  these  words  as  a 
“spiritual  dish  of  froth,  offered  by  an  over¬ 
estimated  wisdom,”  appears  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  the  words  which  immediately  follow: 
M  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,” 
and  which  correspond  to  the  previous  words, 
cannot  possibly  be  understood  literally,  but  only 
figuratively,  as  they  are  understood  also  by  Krum- 
xfiacher  himself.  Passing  by  all  else,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  now  to  call  attention  to  one  point,  viz.,  how 
mean,  we  might  almost  say,  the  Ascension  of  Him 
who  was  more  than  all  prophets,  and  who  was 
elevated  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
appears  in  contrast  with  this  supposed  magnificent 
ascension.  For  the  rest,  Krummacher  is  good 
enough  to  declare,  for  the  comfort  of  those  whose 
taste  is  not  for  the  “massive  in  the  Bible,”  that 
11  in  truth,  it  is  not  belief  in  these  horses  which 
brings  us  salvation,  just  as  doubt  of  their  existence 
would  not  damn  anybody.” 

(6)  The  rationalistic  view  will  not  hear  anything 
of  an  ascension  into  heaven,  nor  of  a  miraculous 
removal  of  Elijah.  On  the  authority  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  2  Chron.  xxi.  12,  J.  D.  Michaelis  asserts 
(Anmerkungen  fur  Ungelchrte  XII.  on  2  Kings  ii.  1) 
that  Elijah  was  only  carried  away  out  of  Palestine, 
and  that  he  lived  at  least  twelve  years  longer,  for 
“no  one  receives  letters  from  people  in  heaven.” 
For  the  same  reason  Winer  (/?.-  W.-B.  i.  s.  318) 
also  believes  that  he  “  only  withdrew  into  solitude, 
leaving  it  to  his  pupil  to  carry  on  the  prophetical 
ministry.”  So  also  recent  Jewish  expositors,  as,  for 
instance,  Philip  peon.  But  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  there  is 
not  a  word  about  a  letter  hBD),  but  only  about 

V  V 

writing  (3PDD),  which  is  said  to  have  reached  Je- 

horam  from  the  prophet  Elijah.  Such  a  writing, 
however,  Elijah  might  very  well  have  written  be¬ 
fore  his  removal,  and  entrusted  to  Elisha,  that  he 
might  send  it,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  the  king 
(Keil);  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  a  mistake  between  the  names  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Precisely  this  passage  of  the  Chronicle  can,  least 
of  all,  be  bronght  to  bear  against  the  story  in 
2  Kings  iL  Bertheau  says  in  regard  to  it:  “  It  is 
not  mentioned  anywhere  else  that  Elijah  performed 
any  prophetical  action  by  means  of  writing.  At 
the  time  when  Jehoram  ruled  in  the  southern 
kingdom,  Elijah  might  still  have  been  alive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chronological  data  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  probable,  to  begin  with,  that  he  did 
speak  in  regard  to  Jehoram’s  sin,  and  that  he 
threatened  him  with  punishment ;  but  the  *  letter  * 
is  composed  in  general  terms,  and  gives  only  a 


prophetic  explanation  of  the  misfortunes  by  which 
Jehoram  was  visited.  From  this  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  it  proceeds,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  from  a  later  historian,  who,  drawing  from 
sources  which  we  do  not  know,  described  the  re¬ 
lation  between  Jehoram  and  Elijah  with  a  few 
words,  and  according  to  its  broad  and  general 
features.”  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  uphold  the 
different  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  miraculous  event  in  some  natural  manner, 
as,  for  example,  that  Elijah  was  carried  off  by  a 
water-spout,  with  accompaniment  of  thunder  and 
lightning  (Jahn,  Emleit .  in’s  A.  71  ii.  1,  s.  261),  or 
that  he  was  hurled  away  by  a  storm-wind,  or  that 
he  lost  his  way  in  a  cloud,  or  that  the  king  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  off  in  a  chariot,  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm  (Exeget.  Handbuch  des  A.  71,  on  the 
passage),  or,  finally,  that  a  whirlwind  drove  dust 
and  sand  into  the  air,  as  often  takes  place  when 
horses  and  chariots  run  over  sandy  ground,  and 
that  Elisha  imagined,  when  he  heard  the  thundCr- 
like  rolling  of  wheels,  and  saw  the  frequent 
lightnings,  that  his  master  had  ridden  away 
towards  heaven  in  a  fiery  equipage  (Hetzel,  on  the 
passage).  Even  Knobel  (Der  Prophet,  der  Hebr.  ii. 
s.  85)  declares  that  all  these  explanations  are  “  very 
forced.”  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  antiquated, 
and  they  do  not  deserve  refutation.  It  is  not  much 
better,  however,  to  put  the  removal  of  Elijah  on 
the  same  line  with  the  apotheosis  of  Ganymede 
(Horn.  Iliad,  xx.  233),  or  of  Romulus  (Liv.  i.  16), 
(Knobel,  !.  c.),  for  what  does  this  genuine  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narrative  contain  in  the  slightest  degree  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  genuine  heathen  and  Roman  legend  of 
Romulus,  who  did  not  live  till  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Elijah,  or  with  the  genuine  heathen 
and  Greek  legend  of  Ganymede,  who  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  society  of  the  immortal  gods  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  physical  beauty  ?  Such  comparisons 
prove  as  great  self-will  as  thoughtlessness. 

(c)  The  purely  idealistic  view,  which  has  been 
maintained,  especially  by  Ewald  ( Oesch,  Israels,  iii. 
8.  643  [3d  ed.,  684]),  followed  by  Eisenlohr  and 
Bunsen,  starts  from  the  premise  (sete  Prelvm^Rem. 
after  1  Kings  xvii.)  that  the  history  of  Elijah,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  us,  was  remoulded 
by  an  historian  who  lived  two  hundred  years  later 
than  Elijah,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a  genuine 
poetical  soul,  and  that  he  presented  the  highest  pro¬ 
phetical  truth  in  historical  form.  “  A  life  on  earth, 
purer  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  that  time, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  'and  yet 
spent  in  such  all-controlling  exertion  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  could  only  have 
a  corresponding  termination :  ceasing  to  be  in  the 
visible  world,  it  will  work  all  the  more  powerfully 
and  undisturbedly  in  the  spiritual  realm,  that  is, 
will  be  received  up  into  heaven.  In  that  moment 
heaven  bends  itself  down  here  to  earth,  to  raisq 
up  from  hence  to  itself  that  soul  which  already 
belongs  to  it.  Therefore,  a  fiery  chariot  with  fiery 
steeds  moves  down  from  heaven  and  takes  up  Elijah 
in  a  whirlwind  to  heaven.  It  is  only  eternal  truth 
which  seeks  to  explain  itself  in  this  bold  expres¬ 
sion.”  Especially,  however,  it  is  Baid  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  description  represents,  at  the  same 
time,  more  precisely  “how  an  Elijah  quits  his 
frionds  on  earth  and  they  him,”  and  thus  gives 
expression  to  the  following  truth:  “When  the 
moment  approaches  when  a  holy  man  like  Elijah 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  earth,  then  a  dis- 
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crimination  takes  place  among  those  who  have 
hitherto  passed  for  his  friends  and  followers.  The 
great  mass  of  these  draw  back  in  fear  and  un¬ 
belief — only  a  few  remain  faithful  unto  the  end; 
but  only  upon  these  (as  in  this  case  upon  Elisha) 
does  the  blessing  and  spirit  of  the  saint  who  is  to 
'be  removed  from  the  earth  directly  falL”  According 
to  this  mode  of  acceptation,  the  entire  narrative  of 
the  translation  of  Elijah  would  be  an  allegorical 
fiction.  But,  elevated  as  the  delineation  certainly 
is,  it  still  bears  by  no  means  the  features  of  poetic¬ 
al  composition,  in  which  “  every  limitation  of  the 
vulgar  historical  material  has  been  disregarded.”  j 
On  the  contrary,  as  Menken  has  observed :  4‘  The 
tone  of  the  narrative  is  the  same  which  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  preceding,  and  which  we  also  find  in 
the  following,  chapters.  This  incident  is  narrated, 
just  as  simply,  prosaically,  and  unpoetically  as  the 
entire  history  of  both  prophets,  or  anything  else 
which  is  historical  in  both  Books  of  the  Kings.” 
(See  also  Ptelim.  Bern,  after  1  Kings  xvii.)  Not 
to  dwell  upon  that,  however,  where  under  the  hea¬ 
vens  would  a  poet  of  the  Old  Testament  suppose 
the  “  purely  spiritual  realm  ”  to  be  ?  and,  bold  as 
the  figurative  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  cer¬ 
tainly  are,  where  does  anything  occur  which  would 
be  in  any  degree  similar  to  this:  that  “a  fiery 
chariot  and  fiery  horses  ”  should  be  the  expression 
for  the  purely  spiritual  realm  which  receives  up 
into  itself  the  soul  which  already  entirely  belongs 
to  it  ?  There  would  be  no  need  of  such  a  detailed 
historical  dress  as  we  here  find  for  the  utterly 
simple  and  prosaic  truth,  that  on  the  end  of  a 
great  man  a  discrimination  between  his  followers 
is  wont  to  occur ;  and  besides  that,  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us,  no  such  discrimination  or  distinction  took 
place.  There  is  no  sign  whatever  of  any  “  con¬ 
trast  between  Elisha  and  the  ordinary  pupils  of 
the  prophets ;  ”  on  the  contrary,  they  are  so  warmly 
and  faithfully  attached  to  Elijah,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  dissuasion  of  Elisha,  they  will  not  be  prevented 
from  sending  out  fifty  men  to  seek  for  the  trans¬ 
lated  master  and  lord.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  a  figure  for  the  “  great  mass,” 
whicA  “  draws  back  in  fear  and  unbelief,”  when 
the  master  is  taken  away  from  the  earth.  How¬ 
ever  fine  and  spiritual  the  idealistic  acceptation 
may  appear,  it  shows  itself,  on  a  more  close  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  be  utterly  unmaintainable  both  as 
a  whole  and  in  the  details.  • 

[A  peculiar  interest  has  always  attached  to  the 
prophet  Elijah,  differing  in  nature  from  that  which 
is  felt  for  the  other  prophets,  just  as  he  differed 
from  them.  The  manner  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  narrative,  suddenly,  without  preparation  or 
introduction,  and  without  reference  to  his  antece¬ 
dents  ;  the  way  in  which  he  traverses  the  history, 
from  time  to  time,  each  appearance  forming  a  cri¬ 
sis;  the  enigmatical  character  of  his  existence; 
the  doubt  as  to  where  he  had  been  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  how  he  went,  how  he  returned,  and  how 
he  had  lived  during  his  absence ;  finally,  his  mode 
of  working,  which  was  despotic,  all-controlling, 
sure  of  itself,  free  from  hesitation  or  doubt,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  from  any  deliberation;  self-assum¬ 
ing  to  a  degree  which  nothing  could  warrant 
but  the  inner  conviction  of  the  very  highest  pro¬ 
phetical  calling,  and  which  could  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  most  direct  and  certain  inspiration ; 
—all  these  things  conspired  to  make  his  name  one 
of  terror  and  wonder,  and  to  leave  a  deep  impres¬ 


sion  on  the  popular  mind,  so  tliat  we  find  that  his 
name  still  lives  in  wild  legends  and  fables  among 
the  Mohammedans  and  ignorant  Christians  of  the 
East  (see  Mr.  Grove’s  article  in  Smith's  Diet .  of  t?u 
Bib.  and  authorities  there  referred  to).  The  ques* 
tion  is  sometimes  asked,  Why  have  we  no  Elijahs 
any  more  ?  Why  are  there  no  men  so  penetrated 
and  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit  now-a-days? 
Why  have  we  no  men  whom  the  world,  with  its 
temptations  of  all  sorts,  cannot  touch,  but  itself  lies 
open  to  their  insight  and  judgment,  with  all  its 
deceits  and  weaknesses,  all  its  follies  and  vices,  all 
its  corruptions  and  falsehoods  ?  Many  men  aspire 
to  purity,  communion  with  God,  elevation  above 
the  world,  and  seek  to  obtain  influence  over  it. 
that  they  may  improve  it  and  lead  it  up  to  God, 
but,  although  kings  and  rulers  are  depraved,  and 
are  often  seduced  into  vice  and  injustice  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  although  laws  and  institutions  are  unjust, 
and  nations  forget  God  and  abandon  Him  for  false 
worship  of  all  sorts,  yet  no  Elijah  appears  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  dash  in  pieces  what  is  base  and  wrong, 
and  to  consume  it  with  a  fire  of  divine  vengeance, 
or  to  nourish  and  build  up  institutions  which  may 
regenerate  the  world.  The  first  reason  is  that  w© 
do  not  beliti  e  that  any  such  men  will  arise.  Wre 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  they  cannot  be  and 
so  they  never  will  be.  Here  again  faith  is  the 
grand  postulate.  Who  knows  what  measure  of 
llis  Spirit  God  might  give  to-day  to  any  one  who 
held  himself  ready  to  receive  it?  Elijah,  if  he 
were  here  to-day,  would  hear  and  understand  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  much  as  he  did  centuries  ago. 
Few  men,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  are 
ready  to  accept  the  necessary  preconditions  of 
such  a  calling.  The  first  of  these  is  utter  self-ab¬ 
negation  and  self-surrender.  He  who  thinks  of 
himself  at  all,  or  carries  with  him  one  care  for  self 
and  one  consideration  of  his  ow  n  pleasure,  profit, 
or  renown,  is  no  prophet  A  prophet  must  cast 
himself  utterly  into  the  plan  and  providence  of  God, 
and  exist,  thereafter,  only  for  it.  His  calling  is  to 
be  above  the  world  and  to  oversee,  weigh,  con¬ 
demn,  and  correct,  from  the  elevated  Btand-point 
of  God’s  eternal  providence,  all  which  men  do  and 
plan  and  hope  for,  or  despise  and  reject  and  battle 
against,  on  earth.  He  must  see,  to  some  extent, 
as  God  sees.  He  must  judge,  so  far  as  a  man  can, 
as  God  judges;  that  is,  according  to  His  eternal 
providence  and  plan.  He  must  be  in  and  of  his  own 
time,  but  so  elevated  above  it  as  to  grasp  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  history  of  redemption, as  a  product  of  the 
past  and  a  fountain  of  the  future.  From  this  stand¬ 
point  he  must  judge  all  separate  incidents,  all  indi¬ 
vidual  characters,  all  proposals,  and  plans,  all  new 
institutions,  which  it  is  proposed  to  found,  all  old 
ones  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish.  To  such  a 
calling  no  man  is  called  for  his  worldly  honor 
that  he  may  be  the  adored  of  millions.  The  world 
has  too  strong  a  hold  on  all  who  are  in  it.  They 
can  never  tear  off  its  bands  while  they  are  touched 
by  its  attractions.  No  man  can  raise  himself  above 
his  time  while  his  interests  are  all  in  it.  It  is  only 
in  the  severance  of  all  these  ties  that  he  can  gain 
freedom  to  mount  up  to  God.  If  there  were  men, 
however,  who  were  capable  of  this  absolute  de¬ 
nial  of  the  world  and  absolute  surrender  to  God, 
let  no  one  dare  to  say  what  they  could  not  receive 
from  God.  A  false  idea  of  Elijah  and  other  Old 
Testament  prophets,  as  if  they  had  possessed  pow¬ 
ers  of  divination  and  magic,  which,  as  we  well 
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know,  no  man  now  possesses,  has  led  us  to  despair 
of  such  gifts  as  they  had,  and  to  regard  them  as 
belonging  entirely  to  a  past  age.  The  “  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  not  shortened,”  however,  and  He  can  fill 
His  servants  with  as  rich  a  measure  of  His  Spirit 
for  their  work  to-day  as  He  did  His  prophets  of  old, 
if  they  will  only  expect  it  and  wait  for  it.  If  such 
men  as  Elijah  were  needed  to-day  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  salvation,  God  could  raise  them  up. 
This  brings  us  to  another  reason  why  none  such 
arise.  Elijah  was  a  phenomenon  of  a  turbulent 
period,  in  a  disorganized  state.  He  was  a  hero,  in 
a  heroic  age.  For  him  it  was  possible  to  live  in  a 
desert,  to  appear  only  at  intervals,  and  then  to 
speak  with  majestic  authority.  The  later  proph¬ 
ets,  especially  those  of  Judah,  lived  among  their 
countrymen  and  had  homes  and  families.  They 
could  not  lay  aside  the  cares  of  life.  They  lived 
in  an  organized  state  and  a  well-ordered  soci¬ 
ety,  whose  obligations  they  could  not  throw  off. 
The  heroic  period  had  given  way  to  that  of  law. 
Their  work  was,  therefore,  no  longer  the  same  in 
character  as  that  of  Elijah.  They  could  not  de¬ 
molish  opposition  with  such  dictatorial  absolute¬ 
ness  as  he.  They  could  not  step  forth  so  surely, 
nor  speak  in  such  a  commanding  tone,  nor  have 
recourse  to  such  terrible  instruments  and  means. 
They  had  to  maintain  the  truth  of  God,  proclaiming 
it  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  right  point,  bear¬ 
ing  witness  against  all  falsehood  and  wrong,  and 
then  to  wait  for  the  truth  to  prevail.  It  was  not 
given  them  to  command,  they  had  to  teach.  They 
could  not  presume  to  wield  the  instruments  of 
punishment  as  Elijah  did,  they  must  warn,  and  ad¬ 
monish,  and  threaten.  They  therefore  had  recourse 
writing.  Their  words  were  not  commands  which 
required  instant  obedience,  but  testimonies,  whose 
truth  time  and  experience  must  prove.  Still  more 
is  all  this  true  of  our  times.  We  live  in  a  society 
with  fixed  institutions  and  traditions.  Men  move 
now  not  in  a  mass,  controlled  by  a  few  individu¬ 
als,  but  in  an  organized  body,  moved  by  its  own 
intelligence  and  the  general  convictions.  All  which 
presents  itself  from  outside  the  social  order,  and 
bases  itself  upon  a  violation  of  the  same,  is  met 
with  suspicion  and  ridicule,  and  moreover  (for  this 
would  be  a  light  thing  in  itself),  must  remain  des¬ 
titute  of  any  deep  influence.  Society  has  come 
into  absolute  dependence  upon,  and  faith  in,  law. 
No  maij  and  no  doctrine  can  work  efficiently  in 
this  society  if  it  tries’  to  work  from  without  the 
social  order.  The  efficient  means  of  operation 
now-a-days  are  organized  combinations  of  men  of 
similar  opinions  and  aspirations.  Individuals  can¬ 
not  attain  controlling  positions.  The  power  has 
been  broken  up  and  diffused.  Individuals  are  as¬ 
signed  to  positions  in  the  organization  which  moves 
as  a  whole.  The  mass  is  stubborn,  and  can  only  be 
acted  on  from  within.  It  will  not  submit  to  dicta¬ 
tion.  The  only  means  of  influence  is,  to  form  a 
smaller  opinion,  inside  of  the  great  one,  and  so 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  The  calling  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  has  been  inherited  by  institutions,  above  all  by 
the  Church,  and  these  are  the  influences  to  which 
we  must  look  to  regenerate  modern  society.  The 
ministers  of  the  Church  are  the  bearers  and  perpetu- 
ators  of  this  calling.  Their  duty  it  is  to  boar  wit¬ 
ness  of  God  and  of  His  judgment  in  the  world. 
Their  duty  it  is  to  advise,  exhort,  warn,  and  con¬ 
demn,  with  the  fearlessness  of  Elijah,  even  if  not 
With  his  tone  of  authority  and  command. — W.  G.  S.] 


1  4.  The  prophet-communities,  or  so-called  schools 

of  the  prophets,  which  Elijah  visited  again  before 
his  departure,  are  a  phenomenon  which  is  in 
many  respects  important  and  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention  (cf.  in  general,  with  regard  to  them, 
Knobel,  Prophet  der  Hebr.  ii.  s.  39-52 ;  Winer, 
JL-W.-B.  ii  s.  281;  Keil,  on  1  Sam.  xix.  24, 
8.  146-151 ;  Kranichfeld,  De  its  qua  in  V.  T.  com* 
memorantur ,  prophetarwn  societatibus.  Berol.  1861, 
where  the  older  literature  is  also  mentioned). 
They  come  into  consideration  here  principally  in 
their  relation  to  Elijah.  Such  communities  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
x.  5, 10 ;  xix.  20),  but  not  sooner,  so  that  he  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  their  founder,  and  indeed  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  place  quoted  as  their 

governor  or  overseer.  They  appear,  from  their 
names,  7511,  i.  e.,  band,  company,  or  crowd,  and 

(for  SVnpJt  *•  «•»  congregation,  not  to  have 

been  organized  and  exclusive  unions  or  44  orders,” 
but  freely  united  companies.  Under  David  we 
find  no  sign  of  their  existence  whatever.  Not 
until  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  do  they  appear 
again,  and  here  they  always  bear  the  name 
D'ii'ipn  ^3,  which  refers  to  more  definite  rela¬ 
tion,  to  firmer  and  closer  connection,  similar  to 
that  between  father  and  son,  and  especially  to  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  for  the  Hebrew 
always  calls  his  teacher  44  father  ”  (1  Sam.  x.  12 ; 
2  Kings  ii.  12  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9),  and  his  pupil,  44  son  n 
(Prov.  i.  8,  10,  16  ;  iL  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  Titus  i.  4).  We  see, 
from  the  passage  before  us,  and  2  Kings  iv.  38 ; 
vi  1,  that  they  dwelt  together  in  definite  places, 
and  lived  in  common ;  therefore,  that  they  were 
not  unregulated  companies,  but  exclusive  unions 
or  communities.  They  stand  in  a  subordinate  re¬ 
lation  to  their  teachers  and  masters  (at  first  Elijah, 
and  after  him,  Elisha,  cf.  2  Kings  ii.  16),  and  call 
them  44 master”  (2  Kings  ii.  3;  vi.  6)  and  them¬ 
selves  “servants"  (2  Kings  ii.  16;  iv.  1;  vi.  3). 
According  to  all  this,  these  schools  of  the  prophets 
can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  free  unions  of 
the  prophets  under  Samuel,  or  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  continuation  of  those.  In  the  latter 
was  concentrated  the  religious  life,  which  at  that 
time  lacked  a  fixed  arrangement  When  this  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  David,  they  ceased  to  exist,  although 
prophets  continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time. 
The  real  schools  of  the  prophets,  however,  came 
into  existence  for  the  first  time,  at  the  period  of 
apostasy  and  idolatry  under  Ahab,  and  their 
founder  was  Elijah,  who  may,  nevertheless,  have 
had  those  combinations  under  Samuel  in  mind, 
though  he  gave  them  a  different  organization,  and 
made  of  them  institutions  for  planting  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  intruding  idolatry.  Such  certainly  the 
combinations  of  the  prophets  under  Samuel  never 
were.  Even  if  we  w'ore  willing  to  allow  Elijah  to 
pass,  not  for  the  founder,  but  simply  for  the  re¬ 
storer  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  yet  these  re¬ 
main,  nevertheless,  an  actual  and  important  testi¬ 
mony  that  this  prophet  not  only  stepped  forth 
publicly,  in  fiery  zeal  and  heroic  strength,  to  battle 
against  idolatry,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  worked 
to  build  up  and  to  lay  foundations.  Although 
this  quieter  part  of  his  influence  did  not  attract  so 
much  attention,  yet  it  was  not  less  successful.  He 
must  have  understood  well  how  to  draw  hearts  to 
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himself  and  enchain  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  good  authorities,  whom  Meyer  is  inclined  to  join, 
number  of  these  pupils  of  the  prophets  (cf.  1  Kings  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  omit  it  from  the  text, 
xviii.  4 ;  2  Kings  ii.  16 ;  iv.  43 ;  vl  1).  The  bloody  There  is  a  heavy  weight  of  authority  against  it,  and 


persecution  of  them  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel  did 
not  avail  to  exterminate  them,  or  even  to  diminish 
their  numbers.  In  the  evening  of  the  prophet’s 
life  we  even  find  schools  of  the  prophets  in  pre¬ 
cisely  those  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Calf 
and  of  Baal  had  their  principal  seats,  so  that  we  see 
that  they  had  to  be  endured  at  last  publicly — a 
proof  that  the  general  strength  of  the  apostasy 
had  been  broken  by  Elijah.  How  much  the  heart 
of  the  faithful  servant  of  God  was  set  upon  these 
foundations,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  visited 
the  three  schools  at  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Jericho 
before  his  departure,  and  spoke  to  them  encourage¬ 
ment  and  consolation. 

5.  The  prophet  Elisha  is  the  chief  person  after 
Elijah  in  the  passage  before  us,  from  which  the  re¬ 
lation  which  we  must  think  of  as  existing  between 
the  two  prophets  may  be  directly  deduced.  This 
relation  is  often  conceived  of  as  one  of  specific 
difference  or  even  contrast.  So  Krummacher  says 
(Elisa,  2d  ed.  Elberfeld,  1844,  i  s.  7) :  “  Elisha 
was  appointed  .to  appear  as  an  evangelist  ini 
Israel,  whereas  Elijah,  as  the  second  Moses,  was  to 
enforce  due  respect-  for  the  Law,  which  had  been 
forgotten  and  trodden  under  foot.  Elisha’s  duty 
was,  as  herald  of  the  divine  tenderness,  to  restore 
and  lead  back  to  the  father’s  arms,  with  tempting 
invitations,  the  hearts  which  his  predecessor  had 
broken  with  the  hammer  of  the  law,”  and  (Elias  der 
Thisb.  8.  409) :  “  As  an  evangelist  he  needed,  first  of 
all,  that  his  own  heart  should  acquire  a  thoroughly 
evangelical  disposition,  and  that  he  should,  in  his  in¬ 
ternal  relation  to  the  Lord,  himself  foretaste,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  the  tender  nature  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ”  (see  also  1  Kings  xix.  Hist.  §  8).  This  opinion 
springs  from  the  utterly  false  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  ver.  9,  which  makes  it  mean  that  Elisha 
prayed  for  a  double  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah. 
Under  this  interpretation  Elisha’s  manifold  acts  of 
healing  and  assistance,  have  then  been  brought 
into  connection  with  this  prayer.  Accordingly, 
this  view  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  correct  ex¬ 
position  of  ver.  9.  As  for  the  acts  referred  to, 
they  were  not  by  any  means  like  those  of  the 
Saviour,  altogether  in  the  nature  of  assistance,  but 
many  of  them  served  as  punishments  (cf.  ver.  24 ; 
v.  27  ;  vii.  19,  20).  On  the  other  hand,  the  miracles 
of  Elijah  were  not  entirely  punishment-miracles 
(1  Kings  xvii.  6,  14,  23;  xviii.  45).  Moreover, 
the  time  of  Elisha  was  so  far  from  being  a  time 
of  “divine  tenderness,”  and  “gentle  murmuring 
after  the  storm,”  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
exactly  in  this  time  that  the  most  violent  convul¬ 
sion  inside  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  ix.  and  x.),  and 
the  most  violent  struggles  abroad  (2  'Kings  vi.  and 
vii.),  took  place.  Finally,  according  to  the  oracle, 
1  Kings  xix.  17,  it  was  Elisha’s  destiny  to  “  slay  ” 
all  who  should  escape  from  the  sword  of  Jehu, 
which  certainly  was  no  New  Testament  calling. 
The  spint  for  which  he  prays  (ver.  9),  and  which 
then  rests  upon  him  (ver.  15),  is  the  “  spirit  of 
Elijah,”  not  a  different  one,  much  less  a  contrasted 
one.  This  spirit  of  Elijah  is  so  far  from  being  a 
New  Testament  spirit,  that  the  Saviour  rebukes 
His  disciples  who  desire  to  act  in  accordance  with  it 
(Luke  ix.  55),  and  says:  “  Ye  know  not  what  man¬ 
ner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  [Bahr  takes  it  as  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  emphasizes  the  latter  “  ye.”  So  also  many 


the  only  argument  for  retaining  it  is  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  by  Meyer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
its  interpolation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
have  been  omitted  out  of  a  false  consideration  for 
the  reputation  of  Elijah. — W.  G.  S.]  It  was  one 
and  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  both  prophets, 
and  worked  in  and  through  them.  Elisha  was 
not  indeed  “  a  feeble  copy  ”  of  Elijah ;  but  neither 
was  he,  what,  as  an  evangelist  before  the  time  of 
the  evangelists,  he  would  have  been,  viz.,  greater 
than  Elijah.  He  only  desired,  as  first-born  son  of 
the  prophet,  a  richer  measure  of  the  spirit  than  the 
other  sons  of  the  prophets  were  to  obtain,  because 
he  was  to  be  their  leader  and  master.  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  Elijah  was  like  that  of  Joshua  to  Moses. 
Elijah  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  apostasy  in 
Israel — fought  with  fiery  zeal  against  idolatry, 
and  laid  anew  the  foundation  of  the  law  and 
the  covenant  On  this  foundation  Elisha  was 
to  continue  to  build.  The  same  spirit  which,  in 
Elijah,  had  to  work  chiefly  to  destroy  and  con¬ 
demn,  was  to  work  in  Elisha  chiefly  to  cultivate 
and  preserve.  “  Elijah  had  done  the  work  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation.  There  had  been  introduced 
among  the  people,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
which  had  arisen  again  under  the  shield  of  Elijah’s 
mighty  energy,  a  healing  salt  of  life,  which  now 
only  needed  to  be  kept  from  losing  its  savor 
and  to  be  preserved  in  its  vigor,  and  blessing 
would  proceed  fVom  it  in  silence  and  without  dis¬ 
play.  To  guard  these  germs  of  the  newly- 
awakened  life — to  nourish  them  and  bring  them 
to  vigorous  development — was  .  .  .  the  task 
of  Elisha”  (Sartorius,  Vortrdge  uber  die  Prophet 
s.  38,  41).  Like  Elijah,  Elisha  was  also  the 
“chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  * 
(2  Kings  ii.  12 ;  xiii.  14). 

6.  The  three  acts  of  Elisha  after  the  translation 
of  Elyah,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  are  not 
by  any  means  arbitrarily  placed  in  succession,  as 
it  Were  mere  anecdotes,  of  the  prophet,  but  they 
belong  together  in  time,  as  well  as  in  significance, 
and  form,  to  some  extent,  a  whole,  by  means  of 
which  Elisha,  on  his  first  independent  appearanoe 
as  successor  of  Elijah,  is  represented  as  heir  of  his 
spirit  and  calling.  The  last  act  of  the  master 
before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  of  the  prophets 
(ver.  8)  was  also  the  first  performed  before  them 
by  the  disciple,  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Elijah,  and  he  performed  it  with  the  signi¬ 
ficant  mantle  of  his  former  master.  This  was  a 

sign  for  him  that  his  prayer  for  the  HD  of  Elijah 

had  been  fulfilled,  and  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
that  the  spirit  of  his  master  now  rested  upon  him, 
and  that  they  must  henceforth  recognize  him  as 
leader  and  guide  (ver.  15).  In  this  capacity  he  re¬ 
turns  with  them  to  Jericho,  their  dwelling-place. 
Here,  when  the  men  of  the  city,  full  of  confidence, 
complain  to  him  of  their  misfortune,  he  maintains 
himself  as  the  Man  of  God,  who  helps  and  protects, 
and  brings  safety  and  blessing.  At  Bethel,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  come  to  meet  him  with 
derision  and  contempt,  it  becomes  evident  what 
judgment  falls  upon  those  who  impudently  despise 
the  servant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
Elisha,  like  Elijah,  to  whose  place  he  had  succeeded 
(see  1  Kings  xvii.  Hist  g  1),  in  his  first  appear* 
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ante,  is  seen  to  be  a  prophet  of  action — he  inaugu- 1 
rates  himself,  not  by  a  detailed  speech  to  the  sons  J 
of  the  prophets  and  the  believing  or  unbelieving 
people,  but  by  actions.  These  actions,  however, 
are  of  a  prophetical  character,  not  insignificant 
workings  of  superhuman  power,  but  rather 
“  signs,”  and  therefore  also  testimonials  (cf.  John 
x.  25).  The  passage  through  the  Jordan  bears 
witness  that  the  Lord  opens  paths  for  those 
whom  He  has  chosen  and  called  to  be  His  messen¬ 
gers  and  servants.  It  is  a  surety  for  the  words : 
“Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.  1  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name :  thou  art  mine.  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee :  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over¬ 
flow  thee  ”  (IsaL  xliii.  1,  2 ;  Ps.  cxxiv.  4).  The  act 
at  Jericho  proclaims  aloud  that  it  is  the  Lord  who 
gives  health.  It  is  surety  for  the  words ;  “I  am 
the  Lord  that  healeth  thee  ”  (Exod.  xv.  25 ;  xxiii. 
25,  26),  “  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  [infirmi¬ 
ties]  ”  (Ps.  ciii.  3;  cxlvii  3;  c/.  Jer.  viii.  22). 
Finally,  the  event  at  Bethel  is  a  sign  for  the  re¬ 
bellious  and  apostate  that  judgment  waits  for  the 
scoffers — a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  words : 
“  The  Lord  revengeth  and  is  furious ;  the  Lord  will 
take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries  ”  (Nahum  L  2); 
“  who  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  (like- 
minded)  children  ”  (Exod.  xx.  5). 

7.  Many  have  taken  offence,  in  various  ways,  at 
the  judgment  which  befell  the  derisive  youths  at 
Bethel  For  instance,  Foster  (Die  Prophet  8.  85) 
says:  “The  story  sounds  very  unworthy  of. the 
great  prophet :  it  appears  as  if  he  ought  not  to  have 
noticed  the  derision  of  irresponsible  children;” 
and  Thenius  remarks  on  the  passage,  that  “the 
immorality  of  cursing  (especially  wanton  children) 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  inviolability  of  the  prophetical 
dignity,  wliich  stands  under  the  protection  of  God.” 
The  incident  appears,  however,  in  a  very  different 
light  when  the  persons  in  question,  as  was  shown 
above,  are  not  wanton  little  children,  but  youths 
who  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  saying. 
Neither  must  we  overlook  *the  fact  that  these 
youths  belonged  to  the  city  which  was  the  centre 
and  principal  seat  of  the  apostasy,  and  which,  on 
this  account,  is  called  by  the  prophets,  “Beth- 
Aven,”  i.  e .,  House  of  the  Idol,  instead  of  Beth- El 
[House  of  God],  (Hos.  iv.  15 ;  x.  5 ;  Amos  v.  5). 
They  were>  therefore,  literally  the  offspring  of 
apostasy,  and  they  represented  in  general  the 
offspring  of  apostates  which  was  growing  up. 
The  older  expositors,  e.  g.f  Bochart,  suppose,  not 
improbably,  that  the  older  people  had  incited  the 
younger  ones,  and  that  the  object  was  to  make 
the  new  head  of  the  class  of  the  prophets  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  contemptible  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  career.  When,  therefore,  Elisha  threatened 
with  divine  punishment  the  impudent  youths 
who  despised  in  the  prophet  the  holy  office  to 
which  Jehovah  had  called  him,  it  was  no  im¬ 
morality,  nor  was  it  unworthy  of  him;  on  the 
contrary,  he  therein  did  what  belonged  to  his 
prophetical  office.  He  did  not,  however,  execute 
the  punishment  himself ;  he  left  that  to  Him  who 
says:  “To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recom¬ 
pense  ”  (Deut.  xxxii.  35).  It  was  no  more  Elisha 
who  caused  the  bears  to  come  (but  Jehovah,  ver. 
21)  than  it  was  he  who  caused  the  waters  at  Jeri¬ 
cho  to  become  healthful.  It  was  a  judgment  of 
God  which  befell  those  depraved  youths  and,  indi¬ 


rectly,  the  whole  city  out  of  which  they  came,  and 
it  referred  back  to  that  threat  of  the  law:. “If 
ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me,  ....  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts 
among  you,  which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children 
and  destroy  your  cattle ;  and  your  highways  shall 
be  desolate  ”  (Levit.  xxvi.  21  sq.).  Nevertheless, 
the  narrative  bears  a  strongly  Old  Testament  char¬ 
acter;  it  is  no  portion  of  the  gospel;  we  cannot 
make  out  of  Elisha  an  “ ‘ Evangelist”  and  disciple 
of  the  Saviour ;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  an  Elijah,  and  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  a  jealous  God.  Cassel’s  application  of  the 
incident  seems  very  far-fetched  (Der  Prophet  Elis  a, 
88.  7  and  9):  “The  wrath  and  judgment  upon 
the  youths  is  an  image  of  that  wrath  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  falls  upon  all  Israel.  ....  Who 
does  not  seek  in  it  the  faithful  image  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Israel  itself !  ....  Like  bears  from 
a  wood  Hazael  and  Jehu  burst  in  upon  the  people 
and  the  royal  race.  Without  pity  and  without  mercy 
'  they  strangled  the  youth  of  IsraeL  Even  the  num¬ 
ber — forty-two— signifies  such  a  judgment,  for 
forty-two  was  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Ahaziah 
whom  Jehu  fell  in  with  in  his  capacity  of  avenger.” 
That  the  author  of  these  books  did  not  think  of 
that,  is  at  all  events  certain. 

HOMULETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yers.  1-12.  Bender:  Elijah’s  Departure  from 
the  Earth,  (a)  The  solemn  journey  ou  the  ove  of 
his  departure,  and  (5)  the  glorious  exit  of  the  de¬ 
parting  prophet. — Yers.  1-6.  Kbummacher:  The 
VigiL  (a)  How  Elijah  seeks  retirement ;  ( b )  how 
he  comes  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  (c)  what 
reception  he  meets  with  there. — Elijah  on  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of-  his  End.  (a)  He  goes  to  meet  it  quietly 
and  submissively,  for  he  had  fought  a  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith  (2  Tim.  iv.  7  and  8).  (6)  He  takes 
leave  of  his  friends  and  companions  in  faithful 
love ;  as  he  had  “  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end  ”  (John  xiii.  1). 
— Yer.  1.  Starke:  God  does  not  leave  His  faith¬ 
ful  children  and  servants  forever  in  unrest,  but 
delivers  them  finally  from  all  evil  and  helps  them 
to  come  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  (Ps.  Iv.  23 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  18). — Vers.  2-4.  Menken:  That  which 
Elijah  had  done  and  labored  at  throughout  his  life, 
that  he  also  pushed  forward  and  did  in  his  last 
hours:  he  was  still  active  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  still  active  in  the  labor  of 
assisting  and  serving  love,  which  does  not  seek  its 
own.  Even  his  last  hours  were  consecrated  to 
others.  He  was  in  a  state  of  the  soul,  in  which 
he  was  ready,  at  every  step,  in  every  occupation 
and  in  every  conversation  which  might  occur,  to 
pass  over  into  the  invisible  world,  without  need 
of  any  further  preparation.  Oh  1  let  us  employ  all 
diligence,  that  we,  too,  may  arrive  at  such  a  pre¬ 
cious  and  blessed  soul-state  ....  that  we, 
too,  in  all  our  conversation  and  business,  whether 
it  is  spiritual  or  worldly,  whether  it  is  grand  or 
small,  may  not  only  think  of  eternity  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  also  be  ready  at  any  moment,  if  our  Lord 
should  so  please,  to  pass  on  into  the  invisible 
world. — Yers.  2-6.  The  faithful  Love  of  Elisha  to 
his  Master  and  Lord,  (a)  The  ground  and  source 
of  it.  (It  does  not  rest  upon  a  natural,  human 
basis,  but  upon  a  divine  and  holy  one.  The  band 
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which  bound  him  to  Elijah  was  living  faith  in  the 
living  God,  and  life  and  labor  in  and  with  him. 
He  honored  and  loved  his  father  after  the  flesh  [1 
Kings  xix.  20],  but  he  left  him ;  with  his  spiritual 
father  he  wished  to  remain  unto  the  end  [ver.  12]. 
Cf.  Matt.  x.  37.)  (b)  Its  test  and  successful  en¬ 

durance.  (Thrice  did  Elijah  beg  him  to  remain 
behind,  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded.  Whith¬ 
ersoever  the  path  may  lead,  and  whatsoever  may 
come  to  pass,  1  will  not  leave  thee  until  God  shall 
take  thee  from  me.  His  love  was  not  a  mere  pass¬ 
ing,  bubbling  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  strong  as 
death  and  Arm  as  hell.  That  love  alone  is  true 
which  endures  trial  and  will  not  be  turned  aside 
by  any  prayers,  for  which  no  hindrance  is  too 
great,  no  journey  too  long  and  too  hard.  Cf.  John 
xxl  17.)  (c)  Its  victory  and  reward.  (Elijah 

opens  for  him  the  path  through  the  Jordan,  after 
bis  fidelity  has  stood  the  test.  He  is  allowed  to 
see  what  no  human  bciug  besides  him  might  see. 
He  attains  to  that  which  he  has  prayed  for ;  with 
Elijah’s  mantle  he  inherits  also  Elijah's  spirit ;  he 
is  a  witness  of  his  master’s  glory.  Cf.  Rev.  ii.  10: 
44  Be  thou  faithful,”  Ac.  That  fidelity  conquers  and 
Is  crowned,  which  holds  fast  to  God  and  Jesus 
Christ.) — The  words  of  Elisha :  Aa  the  Lord  liv- 
eth,  Ac.,  as  marriage- vow.  The  right  foundation, 
the  trial,  and  the  duration,  of  conjugal  love  (until 
God  shall  separate). — Elijah  and  the  Sons  of  the 
Prophets,  (a)  Elijah  had  not  only  one  disciple  and 
pupil,  but  a  great  company  of  them,  which  he 
collected  from  among  those  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  and  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation 
of  a  father  to  his  children,  whom  he  led  and  taught, 
protected  and  nourished.  This  was  the  other  side 
of  the  activity  of  the  great  Man  of  God. — Menken: 
In  his  public  life  he  w  as,  according  to  the  needs 
of  his  time,  a  fire  to  consume  rather  than  to  warm; 
in  his  more  retirod  life  he  was  an  enlightening  and 
warming  light. — Labor  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
consists  not  only  in  tearing  down  and  removing 
superstition  and  unbelief,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
building  up  faith,  in  planting  and  nourishing  a  di¬ 
vine  and  holy  life.  Compare  the  great  reformers. 
( b )  The  children  of  the  prophets  were  not  child¬ 
ren,  but  sons,  young  men,  bound  to  a  life  in  com¬ 
mon,  in  the  fear  of  God.  Reading  and  hearing 
the  Word  of  God,  prayer  and  praise  of  the  Lord, 
practice  in  obedience,  mutual  encouragement  and 
Strengthening,  these  w  ere  the  aim  and  end  of  their 
union.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  time  of  apos¬ 
tasy,  communities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  and  of  the  life  which  proceeds  from 
God.  They  were  for  Israel  the  salt  which  gave  sa¬ 
vor,  and  the  light  which  gave  light,  to  all  in  the 
house  (Matt  v.  13-15),  schools  of  true  wisdom, 
whose  beginning  is  the  fear  of  God,  through  which 
alone,  until  this  day,  all  knowledge  and  learning 
receive  their  true  value. — Tea,  I  know  it}  hold 
ye  your  peace!  We  should  not  make  the  heart 
of  a  departing  friend  heavy  in  the  moment  of  sep¬ 
aration,  but,  with  him,  yield  quietly  and  peacefully 
to  the  holy  will  of  God,  who  is  calling  him  away. 
—Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha  wished  to  have  that 
which  was  about  to  befall  the  former  according  to 
the  decision  of  God,  made  a  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion. — Vilmar:  No  over-hasty  gossip  or  sensation 
ought  to  be  made  about  acts  of  God,  especially 
about  those  which  are  still  future ;  they  may  not 
be  treated  as  objects  of  curious  or  worldly  ques¬ 
tionings.  The  acts  of  God  are  meant  to  be  awaited 


in  respectful  silence . Those  who  are 

capable  Of  seeing  the  majesty  of  the  living  God 
keep  silent  of  themselves,  upon  others  they  have 
to  enjoin  silence. 

Vers.  7-10.  The  two  Prophets  before  their  Sep* 
a  ration,  (a)  Elijah's  last  act;  (6)  Elisha’s  last 
request. — Vers.  7,  8.  Krummacher:  The  Passage 
through  the  Jordan,  (a)  The  escort  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets ;  ( b )  the  position  of  the  two  men 
of  God  at  the  Jordan ;  (c)  the  marvellous  passage 
through  it. — Menken:  Elijah  was  to  finish  his 
course  by  an  act  of  faith,  he  was  to  build  for  him¬ 
self,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  path  to  his  glorious 
end,  by  an  act  of  faith,  and  so  impress  indelibly 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  1  olio  were,  who 
Baw  him,  even  in  the  hour  of  separation,  the  grand 
truth  that  Jehovah  is  the  solo  living  and  all-con¬ 
trolling  God,  and  that  faith  pleases  Him  above  all 
else,  and  that  ....  no  other  way  than  faith 
in  God's  promises  leads  to  the  higher  and  bettor 
inheritance  in  light. — Wirtu:  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan  is  the  place  of  the  glorification  of 
the  prophet.  Between  him  and  this  spot  there 
flows  yet  a  broad  and  deep  stream.  Through  this 
he  must  go,  ...  .  there  is  no  bridge,  no 
ferryman;  but  he  does  not  despair.  He  knows: 
He  who  lias  called  me  to  the  other  side  will  help 

me  to  the  other  side . Such  incident* 

occur  to  many  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  .  .  . 

No  stream  is  so  deep,  and  no  flood  of  calamity 
so  dangerous,  that  God  could  not  lead  through  it 

unharmed . The  prophet-mantle,  which 

to-day  as  ever,  when  it  falls  upon  any  Jordan,  di¬ 
vides  its  waves,  is  faith,  strong,  glad,  living,  rock- 

firm  faith . “  Faith  leads  through  fir* 

and  flood.” — Vers.  9  and  10.  The  parting  Conver¬ 
sation  of  the  two  Prophots,  (a)  Elijah  calls  upon 
Elisha  to  make  a  request ;  (5)  the  request  of  Eli¬ 
sha;  (c)  the  answer  of  Elijah. — Ver.  9.  Elijah 
speaks  in  the  name  of  God :  Ask  what  I  shall 
do,  Ac.  The  Lord  will  not  only  listen  to  our  pray¬ 
ers,  but  He  even  demands  of  us  that  we  shall 
pray  to  Him,  and  pour  out  our  hearts  with  all  our 
wishes  before  him  (Ps.  lxii.  8).  Not  only  are  w* 
allowed  to  pray  to  Him,  but  it  also  is  our  duty  to  do 
so  (Matt  vii  7  sq.). — Wurtkmb.  Si: mm.:  If  the 
saints  in  heaven  could  hear  our  prayers  and  could 
aid  us,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  that 
Elisha  should  beg  anything  of  Elijah  before  be 
went  thither.  The  invocation  of  deceased  saint* 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  erroneous  and  false. 
— Menken:  If  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a  re¬ 
quest  as  Elisha  was,  what  would  we  choose? 
Would  we  pray  for  things  of  this  world,  which 
might  delight  us  for  the  few  days  of  this  life  here 
below ;  or  would  we  pray  as  he  did,  and  choose 
spiritual  and  heavenly  'things,  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  which  we  should  have  rich  and 
pure  sources  of  joy  in  the  other  world  throughout 
eternity  ?  The  sincere  and  conscientious  response 
to  this  question  can  give  us  an  instructive  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  worth  of  our  sentiments  and 
of  our  spiritual  value. — Starke:  The  highest  good 
on  earth  is  not  gold  nor  money,  but  the  Holy  Spirit. 
— Wurtb.  Summ.  :  We  see  and  learn  from  Elijah 
that  we  ought  only  to  pray  for  necessary  and  useful 
things,  even  where  wahave  the  choice. — Ver.  10. 
Calwer  Bibel:  The  request  was  great,  but  even 
great  prayers  are  permitted  when  they  serve  the 
ends  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Kyburz:  Pray, 
dear  soul,  pray  freely  for  something  groat ;  it  is 
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equally  hard  for  God  to  give  thee  something  great 
or  something  small.  He  does  not  charge  it  upon 
thee  as  ambition  if  thou  prayest  so  soon  for  a  large 
faith,  or  a  great  measure  of  the  spirit,  or  a  high 
grade  of  holiness.  Thou  must  only  possess  all  in 
humility  and  use  it  for  the  honor  of  the  giver. — 
OfSANDER :  We  may  indeed  pray  for  glorious  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  from  God,  yet  we  must  not  make  a  dis¬ 
play  of  them,  but  only  serve  the  Church  usefully. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  Elijah’s  Departure  from  this 
World,  (a)  The  mode  in  which  he  was  taken  away 
by  God ;  (6)  cause  and  aim  of  this  removal  (see 
the  ExegtL  and  Histor.  sections). — Ver.  11.  They 
■till  went  on  and  talked,  certainly  not  about  a 
temporal  inheritance  nor  about  anything  temporal 
at  all,  or  any  worldly  affairs,  but  about  God  and 
eternity,  life  and  death,  rest  after  labor,  the  eter¬ 
nal  Sabbath.  How  consoling  it  is,  in  the  last  days 
and  hours,  to  have  a  friend  with  whom  one  can 
hold  such  a  conversation,  and  how  elevating  for 
him  who  must  still  remain  in  the  world,  to  hear 
words  from  the  mouth  of  the  departing  one,  which 
sound  already  as  if  from  the  other  world.— Starke  : 
M  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He 
cometh,  shall  find  so  doing  ”  (*.  a.,  watching.  Matt, 
xxiv.  46). — The  same  :  Pious  Christians  ought  to 
remain  faithful  to  one  another  in  life  and  in  death, 
and  not  to  separate  until  God  separates  them  by 

earthly  death . At  our  death  we  ought 

to  be  glad  to  have  faithful  Christians  about  us,  and 
be  glad  to  converse  with  them  and  to  entrust  our 
souls  with  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  midst  of 
their  song  and  prayer. — We  shall  not,  indeed,  pass 
out  of  this  world  as  Elijah  did,  without  tasting  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  we  shall  be  received  into 
heaven,  for  we  trust  in  Him  who  said:  “I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you ;  ”  and :  “  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me ’’ 
(John  xiv.  2;  xii.  21). — In  storm  and  whirlwind 
Elijah  was  taken  away,  just  as  his  life,  outwardly, 
had  been  a  storm-tossed  one.  This  last  storm, 
however,  brought  him  to  eternal  rest  and  eternal 
peace.  So  still,  in  our  day,  human  life  is  often 
stormy,  but  wheu  it  is  led  in  and  with  God  and 
directed  by  Him,  eternal  sunshine  follows  the 
storm  of  time,  there,  where  there  is  no  suffering 
or  crying  any  more,  and  where  God  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.  There  is  rest  pre¬ 
pared  there  for  all  who  have  fought  the  good  fight 
of  faith. — Menken:  He  who  could  not  here  gain 
any  taste  for  heavenly  things,  who  his  whole  life 
long  only  grubbed  in  the  earth  like  an  earthworm, 
ean  he  hope  to  pass  away  toward  heaven  with  joy? 
Our  life  and  death  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  takes  one  away  in  storm  and  whirl¬ 
wind  and  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
and  pleasure.  Thou  knowest  not  when  and  where 
and  how  thou  shalt  die,  therefore  pray :  let  me  set 
my  house  in  order  in  time,  that  I  may  be  ready  at 
all  times,  and  say  continually  in  all  circumstances : 
0  Lord!  dispose  of  me  as  Thou  wilt. — Ver.  12. 
Elisha’s  Exclamation,  (a)  My  father,  my  father! 
(An  exclamation  which  does  no  less  honor  to  Eli¬ 
sha  than  to  Elijah.  If  such  an  exclamation  from 
an  equally  frill  heart  might  only  follow  every 
teacher  from  every  one  of  his  pupils,  and  every 
shepherd  of  souls  from  every  one  of  the  souls  en¬ 
trusted  to  him !)  (5)  The  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof  (Elisha  does  not  forget 
what  the  entire  people  has  lost  in  Elijah,  in  the 
thought  of  what  his  master  has  been  to  himself. 


I  One  such  man  as  Elijah  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
an  entire  army.  Such  was  Luther  for  the  German 
people.  Lord,  send  us  one  such  man  in  this  time 
of  apostasy  and  unbelief.) — Starke:  If  God  takes 
away  faithful  teachers  out  of  the  world,  it  ought 
justly  to  touch  our  hearts  and  to  fill  us  with  pain, 
but  we  ought  also  to  hope  that  Ho  will  not  leave 
us  desolate  (John  xiv.  18),  and  to  pray  diligently  • 
Lord,  send  faitliful  laborers  into  Thy  vineyard. 

Vers.  13-26.  The  three  significant  Signs  which 
confirm  Elisha  as  Prophet  and  Successor  of  Elijah. 
The  sign  (o)  of  his  path-making,  (b)  of  his  preserv¬ 
ing  and  conserving,  and  (c)  of  his  avenging  work 
(soe  Historical,  §  6). — Vers.  13-16.  Krummacuer: 
The  Bequest  (a)  Elisha  with  Elijah’s  mantle,  (6) 
with  Elijah’s  God,  (c)  with  Elijah’s  spirit,  ( d )  with 
Elijah’s  office. — Vers.  13-18.  Elisha’s  Return  to  the 
Sons  of  the  Prophets,  (a)  What  he  brings  with 
him  (the  mantle  of  Elijah  as  a  precious  souvenir 
and  significant  sign — with  the  sign,  however,  the 
thing  itself.  The  spirit  of  Elyah  rests  upon  him, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  spirit  he  makes  a  path  for 
himself  through  the  stream  of  the  Jordan.  How 
many  a  one  is  in  possession  of  a  prophet’s  mantle, 
but  lacks  the  prophetical  spirit!  He  who  has  not 
this  spirit  is  not  tit  and  capable  for  the  prophetical 
office ;  it  is  given,  however,  to  him  who  earnestly 
prays  for  it.  Luke  xi.  13).  (b)  The  manner  in 
which  they  receive  him.  (They  go  to  meet  him 
and  evince  their  respect  for  him,  because  he  had 
shown  by  his  first  act,  which  was  also  the  last  one 
of  Elijah,  and  which  they  themselves  had  seen, 
that  he  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  Elijah’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  did  not 
forget  their  former  father  and  master,  and  would 
not  let  themselves  be  dissuaded  from  seoking  lor 
him.  These  sons  of  the  prophets  are,  therefore,  a 
type  of  true  and  noble  fidelity,  and  they  teach  us 
by  their  deed  tliat  to  which  Hebr.  xiii.  7  exhorts 
us. — Vers.  16-18.  How  many,  especially  young 
and  inexperienced  persons,  will  not  be  dissuaded 
from'  their  opinions,  views,  and  doubts,  and  will 
not  heed  the  words  of  their  teachers  and  parents, 
who  have  the  best  intentions  toward  them,  and  far 
more  experience ;  they  must  become  wise  by  bit¬ 
ter  experience,  and  then  hear  to  their  shame :  Did 
I  not  say  unto  you? — Hall:  Nothing  makes  a 
man  wise  better  than  to  tire  himself  out  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  own  courses  and  yet  to  fail  of  Jus  ob¬ 
ject. — Vers.  13-15.  It  was  not  the  mantle  but  the 
spirit  of  Elijah,  by  virtue  of  which  Elisha  divided 
the  water  and  went  through  the  Jordan.  So  also 
now,  the  coat  of  Christ  does  not  help  us  to  go 
through  life  unharmed  and  holy,  but  only  Hia 
spirit,  which  He  has  promised  to  those  who  be- 
lieve  on  Him  from  the  heart.  He  who  lias  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  not  His  (Rom.  viil  9). — Starks: 
We  may  well  preserve  relics  of  holy  people,  but 
we  must  not  worship  them. 

Vers.  19-25.  Elisha's  Reception  at  Jericho  and 
Bethel.  In  the  former  place  they  come  to  meet 
him  with  confidence  an4  respect,  in  the  latter  with 
derision  and  contempt.  Thus  he  has  to  experi¬ 
ence,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  course  as  a 
prophet,  what  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  true 
prophets  and  servants  of  God;  they  are  sought 
and  honored  and  loved  by  some,  rejected,  de¬ 
spised.  and  hated  by  others.  So  it  was  with  the 
Lord  himself — His  whole  life  long,  until  His  end 
upon  the  cross  (Luke  xxiiL  39  sq.);  so  also  with 
His  apostles,  as  He  foretold  to  them  (Luke  x.  5- 
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12).  He  who  enters  upon  an  ecclesiastical  office 
may  indeed  hope  for  respect  and  love,  but  he  must 
also  make  up  his  mind  to  disrespect  and  hate. — 
Vers.  19-22.  Elisha’s  Assistance  at  Jericho,  (a) 
The  need,  out  of  which  he  helps;  (6)  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  helps. — Yer.  19.  .God  is  wont, 
in  most  cases,  to  put  some  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  need  by  the  side  of  prosperity  and  good 
fortune,  in  order  that  men  may  bear  in  mind  their 
weakness  and  need  of  help,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  too  well  off  upon  earth.  Where  noth¬ 
ing  is  wanting  that  the  place  may  be  pleasant  to 
dwell  in,  there  that  comes  to  pass  which  is  writ¬ 
ten,  Hos.  xiil  6.  In  the  districts  and  countries 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of,  there  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  least  religious  life  and  the  least  morality. 
—When  the  men  of  Jericho  perceived  that  a  man 
of  God,  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested, 
was  within  their  walls,  they  sought  him  and  pre¬ 
sented  their  concern  to  him.  How  many  trouble 
themselves  about  everything  that  takes  place 
in  their  city,  or  about  everything  which  is  to 
be  seen  or  heard,  but  not  about  a  faithful  servant 
of  God,  who  proclaims  the  way  of  salvation. — 
Starke  :  It  is  not  enough  to  have  teachers  and 
preachers ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  make  use  of  their 
counsel,  at  the  right  time  (Acts  xvi.  30). — Vers. 
20  and  21.  Kyburz  :  Would  that  all  rulers,  preach¬ 
ers,  and  others,  to  whom  souls  aro  entrusted,  would 
exert  themselves  to  fill  up  every  spring  of  evil  in 
the  country,  or,  like  Elyah,  to  heal  and  improve  it 
and  make  it  healthful . For  this,  how¬ 

ever,  salt  is  necessary,  the  salt  of  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom.  This  does  not  come  in  an  old  vessel,  but  is 
stored  in  a  new  heart. — Krummacher:  In  a  place 
where  the  spiritual  fountains  are  poisoned,  and  the 
people  receive  to  drink,  from  all  the  pulpits  and 
Bohool-teachers’  desks,  not  the  water  which  streams 
forth  unto  etern&l  life,  but  the  death-draught  of 
that  modern  babbie  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  . 
. . .  .  there  there  is  a  more  deadly  curse  upon  the 
land  than  that  which  once  lay  upon  the  district  of 

Jericho . May  the  Lord  of  Elisha  raise 

up  those  who  shall  carry  the  healing  salt  also  into 
these  fountains. — It  was  not  the  natural  salt  which 
Elisha  cast  into  the  fountain  which  purified  it,  but 
that  of  which  the  salt  was  a  figure  and  sign,  viz. :  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  by  means  of  which  He  created 
heaven  and  earth  and  continually  carries  and  pre¬ 
serves  all  things  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9 ;  Hebr.  i.  3),  which 
also  creates  anew  the  hearts  of  men,  and  brings 
them  out  of  death  unto  life,  preserves  them  from 
internal  decay,  and  purifies  them  from  all  unclean¬ 
ness.  Therefore  the  Lord  says:  “Have  salt  in 
yourselves”  (Mark  ix.  60;  ef.  P)^.  xix.  8  sq.). — 
Yer.  21.  I  have  healed  these  waters.  The  Lord 
is  the  right  Physician  for  both  Soul  and  Body  (Ex. 
xv.  26).  (a)  He  makes  healthful  those  who  are 

diseased  in  body  and  saves  them  from  death ;  the 
human  physician  is  only  an  instrument  in  His 
hand,  as  Elisha  was  here,  for  without  Him,  His 
strength,  His  blessing,  no  physician  can  accom¬ 
plish  anything  (Sir.  xxxviil  1,  2).  Therefore  when 
thou  hast  regained  thy  health,  give  to  Him  before 
all  others  the  honor,  and  say:  “Praise  the  Lord,” 
Ac.  (Ps.  ciii.  1-6).  How  many  sick  persons  travel 
about  to  every  physician  of  whose  skill  they  have 
heard,  without  turning,  with  all  their  hearts,  to  Him 
▼ho  says:  “I  give  health”  and  “Call  upon  me,” 
Ac.  (Ps.  L  15).  (b)  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart 


and  bindeth  up  their  wounds  (Ps.  cxlvii.  3).  We 
are  all  sick  and  in  need  of  the  physician  who  came 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  wai 
lost  God  directs  us  all  to  this  physician,  and  He 
alone  can  help  us,  of  whom  it  is  said :  “  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other”  (Acts  iv.  12).  He 
gives  life  and  true  health,  and  that  man  remains 
diseased  in  time  and  eternity  whom  He,  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  does  not  heal  and  sanctify.  Therefore,  listen 
to  His  voice  when  He  calls:  “  Come  unto  me,”  Ac. 
(Matt  xi.  28). — Ver.  22.  Faithful  and  genuine  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  who  cast  the  salt  of  the  divine, 
healing,  purifying,  and  sanctifying  Word  into  the 
springs  of  life,  are  a  blessing  for  every  village  and 
every  city,  unto  children  and  children’s  children, 
for  whom  God  can  never  be  thanked  enough. 

Vers.  23-25.  Krummacher  :  The  Judgment  at 
Bethel,  (a)  The  cause  of  the  insult ;  (6)  the  in¬ 
sult  itself*  (e)  the  results  of  the  same. — Elisha 
on  the  Road  to  Bethel  (a)  The  derision  of  the 
youths.  (Bethel  had  been  for  many  years  the  seat 
and  home  of  apostasy.  “  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,”  Ac.,  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  As  the  old  ones 
sing  so  the  young  ones  twitter.  Brought  up  with¬ 
out  discipline  and  exhortation  to  follow  the  Lord, 
having  grown  up  in  rudeness,  unbelief,  and  super¬ 
stition,  these  youths  had  lost  all  reverence  for 
what  is  holy,  so  that  they  not  only  held  the  men 
of  God  in  light  esteem,  but  even  practised  their 
wit  upon  them.  Are  there  in  our  time  no  longer 
such  youth  ?j  (b)  The  curse  of  the  prophet  (was 
no  vulgar,  rude  cursing  from  ill-temper  and  an¬ 
ger,  no  misuse  of  the  holy  name  of  God,  but  the 
correct  use  of  this  name,  threatening  with  divine 
punishment  those  who,  in  the  prophet,  treated 
with  contumely  Him  who  had  sent  him.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  itself  "he  left  to  Him  who  ever  judges 
rightly,  and  whom  no  one  may  ask :  Lord,  what 
doest  thou  ?  As  Elisha  was  not  silent,  so  also  now 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  may  not  keep  silent 
if  young  people  are  brought  up  badly  and  god- 
lessly ;  he  ought  not  to  let  pass  unnoticed  their 
wickedness  and  impudence,  and  their  contempt  for 
that  which  is  holy.  It  is  his  duty  to  warn  them 
and  their  parents  of  the  divine  punishment  Woe 
to  the  watchmen  who  are  durrfb  watch-dogs,  who 
cannot  punish,’  who  are  lazy,  and  who  are  glad  to 
lie  and  sleep!)  (c)  The  avenging  judgment  of 
God.  (It  is  certain,  and  will  not  fail  to  come,  for: 
“Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,”  Ac.,  Gal 
vi  7.  The  judgment  at  Bethel  is  recorded  as  a 
warning  to  us,  1  Cor.  x.  11.  If  God  punished  the 
mocking  children  so  severely,  what  will  He  do  to 
the  older  mockers,  who  seduce  youth  and  incite  it 
to  mocking?  Though  He  may  send  no  bears  from 
the  wood,  yet  He  has  countless  other  means  in 
time  and  in  eternity,  whether  earlier  or  later,  for 
executing  his  just  judgments.  Those  who  mocked 
the  Lord  upon  the  cross  had  afterwards  to  call 
“  to  the  mountains :  Fall  on  us ;  and  to  the  hills,” 
Ac.,  Luke  xxiii.  30 ;  Rev.  vi.  16.  Nor  will  those 
be  better  off  who,  now-a-days,  exercise  their  wit 
upon  the  story  of  the  cross,  however  learned  and 
enlightened,  apirikul  and  witty,  they  may  be. 
“  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  ungodly,”  Ps.  L  1).  [“  In  vain  do  we  look 
for  good  from  those  children  whose  education  we 
have  neglected ;  and  in  vain  do  we  grieve  for  thoee 
miscarriages  which  our  care  might  have  prevented.” 
Bp.  Hall,  quoted  in  the  Comp.  Comm.] — Krumma- 
cher:  A  man  in  whom  Christ  has  found  a  dwell* 
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ing,  cannot  go  unattacked  through  Dau  or  Bethel. 
— - Calwer  Bibel  :  The  prophets,  even,  in  their  day, 
were  despised  on  account  of  righteousness,  and 
the  name  of  God.  Be  not  astonished  at  the  con¬ 
temptuous  epithets  of  to-day  for  pious  people. — 
Cassel:  Young  people  are  always  ready  to  make 
wanton  sport  of  any  peculiar  appearance  which 
they  do  not  understand.  The  unripe  behavior  of 
the  young  generation  which  is  growing  up,  always 
forms  a  shadowy  reflection  of  the  shallow  opposi¬ 
tion  in  moral  and  religious  ideas  which  exists  in 


public  opinion.  The  separate  bearers  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  truth,  which  is  deep,  and  hence 
misunderstood  by  the  masses,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  objects  of  blind  scorn  to  wild  youth.  That 
which  found  expression  against  Elijah  has  also 
fallen  upon  many  in  later  times.  He  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  calling,  goes  up  to  perverted  Bethel, 
must  expect  it  [The  Residence  at  Carmel.  “  He 
can  never  be  a  profitable  seer  who  is  either  always 
or  never  alone.’1  Bp.  Hall,  quoted  in  the  Comp. 
Comm.] 


0.  The  Reign  of  Jehoram,  and  his  Expedition  against  the  Moabites* 
'  Chap.  HL  1-27. 


1  Now  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  in  the 

2  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  twelve  years.  And 
he  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  but  not  like  his  father,  and  like  his 

3  mother:  for  he  put  away  the  image  of  Baal  that  his  father  had  made.  Never¬ 
theless  he  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  which  made  Israel 

4  to  sin  ;  he  departed  not  therefrom.1  And  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sbeepmaster,* 
and  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  a  hundred 

5  thousand  rams,  with  the  wot>l  [the  wool  of  a  hundred  thousand  rams].*  But  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  the  king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king 

6  of  Israel.  And  king  Jehoram  went  out  of  Samaria  the  same  time  fat  that  time], 

7  and  numbered  all  Israel.  And  he  went  and  sent  to  Jehoshaphat  the  King  of  Judah, 
saying.  The  king  of  Moab  hath  rebelled  against  me :  wilt  thou  go  with  me  against 
Moab  to  battle  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  up :  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy 

8  people,  and  my  horses  as  thy  horses.  And  he  said,  Which  way  shall  we  go  up  ? 

9  And  he  answered,  The  way  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom.  So  the  king  of  Israel 
went,  and  the  king  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom  :  and  they  fetched  a  com¬ 
pass  of  seven  days’  journey :  and  there  was  no  water  for  the  nost,  and  for  the 

10  cattle  that  followed  them.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Alas  !  that  the  Lord 
hath  called  these  three  kings  together,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 

11  Moab  !  But  Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  ?  And  one  of  the  king  of  Israel’s  servants 
answered  and  said,  Here  is  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water  on 

12  the  hands  of  Elijah.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  him. 
So  the  King  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom  went  down  to  him. 

13  And  Elisha  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get  thee 
to  the  prophets  of  thy  father,  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother.  And  the  king 
of  Israel  said  unto  him,  Nay : 4  for  the  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings  together, 

14  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab.  And  Elisha  said,  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee,  nor  see  thee. 

15  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played, 

16  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  And  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

17  Make  *  this  valley  lull  of  ditches.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  see 
wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain;  yet  that  valley  shall  be  filled  with  water,  that 

18  ye  may  drink,  both  ye,  and  your  cattle,  and  your  beasts.  And  this  is  but  a  light 
thing  m  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  he  will  deliver  the  Moabites  also  into  your  hand. 

19  And  ye  shall  smite  every  fenced  city,  and  every  choice  city,  and  shall  fell  every 
good  tree,  and  stop  all  wells  of  water,  and  mar  every  good  piece  of  land  with 

20  stones.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the  meat-offering  was 
offered  [at  the  time  of  offering  sacrifice],  that,  behold,  there  came  water 
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21  by  the  way  of  Edom,  and  the  countiy  was  filled  with  water.  And  when 
all  the  Moabites  [had]  heard  that  the  kings  were  come  up  to  fight  against 
them,  they  [had]  gathered  all  that  were  able  to  put  on  armour,  and  up 

22  ward,  and  stood  in  the  border  [had  stationed  themselves  on  the  boundary].  And 
they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  shone  [rose]  upon  the  water,  and 
the  Moabites  saw  the  water  on  the  other  side  [opposite  them]  as  red  as  blood : 

23  And  they  said.  This  is  blood  :  the  kings  are  surely  slain  [have  fought,  to  their 
own  destruction],*  and  they  have  smitten  one  another :  now  therefore,  Moab,  to 

24  the  spoil.  And  when  they  came  to  the  camp  at  Israel,  the  Israelites  rose  up  and 
smote  the  Mdabites,  so  that  they  fled  before  them :  but  they  went  forward  smit- 

25  ing T  the  Moabites,  even  in  their  country.  And  they  beat  down  the  cities,  and 
on  every  good  piece  of  land  cast  every  man  his  stone,  and  filled  it ;  and  they 
stopped  all  the  wells  of  water,  and  felled  all  the  good  trees  [until  there  were 
left]  8  only  in  Kir-haraseth  left  they  [ omit  left  they]  the  stones  thereof ;  howbeit 

26  the  slingers  went  about  it ,  and  smote  it.  And  'when  the  king  of  Moab  saw  that 
the  battle  was  too  sore  for  him,  he  took  with  him  seven  hundred  men  that  drew 

27  swords,  to  break  through  even  unto  the  king  of  Edom :  but  they  could  not. 
Then  he  took  his  eldest  son  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered 
him  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall.  And  there  was  great  indignation 
against  [in]  Israel:  and  they  departed  from  him  [Mesha],  and  returned  .to  their 
own  land. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  8.— [H|DD,  stng-fem.  suit  referring  to  *  plural  noun,  when  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  Interval,  a*  in 
chap  z.  26;  xvii.  22. 

9  Ver.  4.— is  well  translated  by  ah  oop-master.  The  word  was  unintelligible  to  the  Sept.,  who  reproduce  ft  tm 
Greek  letters.  They  add  hr  ttj  Jararomim,  *  after  the  insurrection,”  a  detail  which  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

.  Ver.  4.- [10V  The  words  are  best  understood  as  suggested  above.  So  the  8ept  («»1  vimr,  either,  ta 

hmam,  or  in  tonmram,  Schl.),  Theniua, Bunsen,  Buhr,  and  Ewald  ( Iwtaer,  i.  ^  Ffieeee,  Woffc).  Kell  undecided  between 
this  and  *  wool  of  lambs  or  raids.” 

•  Ver.  18.— ['3  The  Sept  end  Vulg.  take  this  as  s  question ;  so  also  Ewald,  $  824,  b:  the  same  as  frij  Sri— a  ques¬ 
tion  Implying  fear,  and  expecting  an  answer  confirmatory  of  the  fear.  Kell,  Bunsen,  B&hr,  Theniua,  all  take  it  as  in  the 

•  Ver.  16.— [Ew.  $  828,  <\  takes  as  standing  tor  the  first  person,  and  compares  1  Kings  xxll.  80. 

•  Ver.  28.— they  have  fought  The  hof.  Int  abs.  joined  with  It  iii  the  adverbial  usage,  to  bo 

destroyed.— W.  G.  S.] 

•  Ver.  24.— The  keri  ^35.  Is  no  Improvement.  We  can  read  13J1 »  as  in  1  Kings  xIL  12,  where  it  stands  for 

(Bfthr).  [The  Sept,  read  W3  “  And  they  went  in  further  and  farther,  and  smote  Moab  more  and  more.”  Theulon 

end  Bunsen  adopt  this,  and  it  makes  the  best  sense.  filSH  is  the  const  used  for  the  abs, — W.  G.  6.] 

•  Ver.  25.— is  Infln.  as  "POO??!  in  1  Kings  xv.  29;  also  2  Kings  x.  11  and  17.  Ew.  $  288,  d.  (Kell). 

Ellrst,  in  the  concordance,  takes  it  ss  pert  must  then  be  taken  for  W*— W.  G.  8.] 


EXEGKTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab,  Ac.  Id  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chronological  statements  see  notes  on 
ehap.  viii.  16. — In  ver.  2  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  read 

MEO  for  fDED  I  which  Theniua  wrongly  declares 

to  be  better.  According  to  chap.  x.  26  sq when 
the  temple  of  Baal,  which  had  been  built  by  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xvi.  321,  was  destroyed,  in  the  first  place 
the  (wooden)  H13ED  were  burned,  and  then  the 

(stone  or  metal)  MED  was  broken  in  pieces. 

It  is  clear  that  this  last  was  the  principal  statue, 
and  we  have  to  think  here  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
one,  which  stood  before  the  royal  palace,  and  not 


in  the  temple.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Jehoram 
only  removed  and  did  not  destroy  it  It  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  certain  whether  he  did  it  immediately  after  his 
accession,  or  after  the  expedition  against  Moab. 

Yer.  4.  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  Ac.  The  fruit¬ 
ful  and  well-watered  land  of  Moab  was  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  the  pasturage  of  flocks  (Wine*, 
i?.-  W.-B.  L  e.  99).  The  wealth  of  the  king  seems, 

as  he  is  himself  called  ")j?5  [shepherd  or  sbeej^ 

master],  to  have  consisted  in  flocks,  hence  he 
paid  the  tribute  in  these.  Michaelis,  Mauien 

and  others,  refer  "iDV  [wool],  at  the  end  of  ver.  4, 

to  both  lambs  and  rams,  so  that  Mesha  would 
have  had  to  pay  only  the  wool  from  both ;  in  that 
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case,  however,  the  rams  must  certainly  have  had 
a  different  wool  from  the  sheep,  which  cannot  be 
proved.  Ewald  and  Thenius  make  it  only  refer 
to  the  ,  mentioned  last  before  it,  so  that  the 
Bense  is,  since  13  is  used  especially  for  a  fatted 

lamb,  that  the  lambs  were  given  alive  for  food,  bnt 
that  from  the  rams  only  the  wool  or  the  fleeces 
were  given  up.  The  tribute  was,  in  any  case,  a 
very  considerable  one ;  but  this  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  paid  only  on  every 
change  of  government  (Clericus).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  to  regard  it  as  a  regular 
annual  tribute  (cf.  IsoL  xvi.  1).  At  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  Judah  took  Edom  and  Israel  Moab. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Ahaziah  the  Moabites  had 
declared  their  independence  of  Israel  (chap.  L  1) ; 
as  he,  however,  soon  fell  sick,  and  did  not  reign 
for  even  two  full  years,  it  remained  for  Jehoram 
to  try  to  resubjugato  the  rebels,  and  to  retain  them 
in  tributary  subjection.  [In  the  year  1869  a 
basalt  column,  three  feet  high  by  one  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  feet  thick,  was 
discovered  near  Dibon,  in  Moab,  on  which  was 
an  inscription  running  in  the  name  of  Meslia 
and  detailing  his  acts,  especially  the  conquests 
made,  and  the  temples  built,  by  him.  It  was 
broken,  through  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
the  Arabs,’  before  it  could  be  removed,  or  a 
copy  taken  of  it.  Nothing  remains  but  fragments. 
There  are,  therefore,  several  gaps  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  as  we  now  possess  it.  It  refers  to  the  op¬ 
pression  of  Moab  by  Israel.  Oruri  is  the  king 
mentioned  as  having  afflicted  Moab,  “because 
Chemosh  was  angry  with  the  king  [of  Moab].”  A 
gap  destroys  the  names  of  kings  of  Israel  who 
reigned  lt  for  forty  years.”  The  reference  wliich  is 
thus  lost  would  be  of  the  highest  valuo  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  date  of  the  inscription.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  Chemosh  became  gracious  again  in  the  days 
of  Mesha,  so  that  the  king  gained  victories  over 
Israel.  Chemosh  told  him  to  take  Nebo.  lie  took 
it,  and  sacrificed  soven  thousand  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  Ashtor-Chemosh,  and  took  the  vessels  of 
Jehovah  and  offered  them  to  Chemosh.  The  last 
rt  of  the  inscription  is  so  fragmentary  as  to  be 
rdly  intelligible.  As  usual  in  such  inscriptions, 
only  the  king’s  victories,  and  not  his  defeats,  are 
mentioned.  Cf.  Art  “  Writing ;  ”  Smith’s  Diet  Bib., 
Am.  ed. — W.  G.  S.] 

Ter.  6.  And  king  Jehoram  went  out  of 
Samaria  the  same  time,  Ac.  That  is,  at  the  time 
when  he  became  king,  and  Mesha  refused  him  the 
tribute. — He  numbered,  or  mustered,  i.  e.,  he 
brought  together,  a  large  army,  by  a  levy  of  men 
throughout  all  Israel  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  but  he  addressed  himself  to  Jehoshaphat  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  be  so  much  the  more 
certain  of  attaining  his  object,  and  the  latter  then 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Cf.  on  ver.  7, 
the  remarks  on  1  Kings  xxii.  4.  The  combined 
army  could  advance  by  the  “  way  ”  (ver.  8)  over 
the  Jordan,  and  then  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  so  fall  upon  Moab  from  the  north ; 
or  it  could  march  down  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  latter,  and  then  force  its  way  into  Moab 
from  the  south  through  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
Edom.  Jehoshaphat  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
road,  although  it  was  longer  and  beset  with  more 
difficulties  than  the  other,  chiefly,  we  may  well 


believe,  because  they  could  then  call  the  king  of 
Edom  with  his  army  to  their  assistance,  and  make 
sure  that  he  did  not  profit  by  the  opportunity  and 
make  war  upon  them  himself.  Perhaps  they  also 
thought  that  Moab  could  be  more  easily  surprised 
from  the  south.  [The  fortifications  of  the  Moabites 
were  on  their  northern  boundary.  On  the  south 
they  relied  upon  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  ad 
vance  of  a  hostile  army.  On  the  northern  route 
moreover,  the  armies  of  Israel  would  have  beet 
exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Syrians,  who  were 
in  a  disposition  to  seize  eagerly  upon  any  such 
opportunity. — W.  G.  S.]  Edom  had  at  this  time 
no  king  of  its  own,  but  a  governor  appointed  by 
Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  48).  The  seven  days’ 
Journey  (ver.  9)  cannot  be  understood  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Jerusalem,  which  is  only  about  sixty 
miles,  for  the  king  of  Edom  had  already  joined  the 
two  other  kings  with  his  army  [t.  e.,  it  is  said 
that  the  three  kings  wandered  seven  days’  journey, 
so  that  the  time  must  be  reckoned  alter  their 
junction ;  but  the  king  of  Edom  would  not  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  meet  them,  and  then  march  back 
again.  He  joined  them  at  the  borders  of  Edom,  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  distress 
for  want  of  water. — W.  G.  S.l.  More  probably 
“  they  suffered  for  seven  days  from  want  of  water 
in  the  desert-region  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  ” 
(Ewald).  For  a  more  particular  description  of  this 

region,  see  Keil  on  the  passage.  '3  in  ver.  10  is 

not  equivalent  to  “  for ;  ”  but  it  serves  either  to 
intensify  the  assertion :  “  Alas  1  for  Jehovah,”  Aa 
(Keil,  De  Wette),  or  its  only  use  is  to  introduce  the 
assertion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  translated  (Luther, 
Thenius),  as  in  Isai.  xv.  1. 

Ver.  II.  But  Jehoshaphat  said,  Ac.  Cf. 
I  Kings  xxii.  5-7.  As  in  that  case,  Jehoshaphat 
desires  to  hear  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  a  true 
prophet,  not  a  pretended  one,  a  prophet  of  Ahab. 
That  which  Jehoram  himself  did  not  know  was 
known  by  one  of  his  servants,  i.  e .,  no  doubt  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  who  was,  perhaps,  like  Oba- 
diah  (1  Kings  xviii.  3^  secretly  a  friend  of  th# 
prophet. — Which  poured  water,  Ac.,  i.  e.,  who 
“  was  about  Elijah  daily  as  his  servant,  and  who 
is  certainly  the  most  reliable  prophet  sinco  he  is 
gone  ”  (Thenius). — It  is  clear  from  the  definite 
declaration  of  Jehoshaphat  (ver.  12),  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Elisha  had  extended  already  to  Judah. 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  three  kings  did  not 
summon  him  to  them,  but  themselves  went  down 
to  him.  Probably  “  the  tents  of  the  kings  were 
'set  upon  an  eminence  so  as  to  overlook  the  en¬ 
campment  ”  (Thenius).  The  inference  which 
Josephus  affirms,  that  the  prophet  had  his  tent 
outside  the  encampment,  and  at  some  distance 
from  it,  is  not  justified  by  the  words. 

Ver.  13.  And  Elisha  said  unto  the  king  of 
Israel,  Ac.  The  prophet  addresses  himself  to 
Jehoram  because  he  is  the  principal  person  here, 
through  whom  the  others  have  been  brought  into 
these  straits.  The  question :  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  7  means :  Why  dost  thou  desire  to  eome 
to  me,  the  prophet  of  the  God  whom  thou  hast  aban¬ 
doned  ?  The  prophets  of  his  father  were,  no  doubt, 
those  court-prophets,  at  whose  head  Zedekiah 
once  stood  (1  Kings  xxii.  6,  11);  the  prophets  of 
his  mother  Jezebel  can  have  been  only  Baal-pro- 
phets  (I  Kings  xviii.  19).  We  see  from  this  that 
Jehoram,  although  he  had  removed  the  statue  of 
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Baal,  still  allowed  the  priests  of  Baal  to  perform 
their  functions,  as  they  had  done  before,  without 
molestation.  This  is  also  clear  from  2  Kings  x.  19. 
Jehoram  does  not  mean  by  the  curt  expression* 

:  it  cannot  help  me  to  go  to  the  prophets  of 

Baal  (Rabbis),  but  (cf.  Ruth  i.  13) :  Do  not  repel 
me,  I  am  not  alone  at  stake;  shall  three  kings 
with  their  armies  perish  ? — On  the  words :  Before 
whom  I  stand,  see  notes  on  1  Kings  xvii.  1; 
xviii.  15. — Elisha  demands  (ver.  15)  a  “  minstrel  ” 
or  harp-player,  certainly  not  “  that  he  might  chant 
the  reply  of  God  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp”  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  nor  “in  order  to  pro- 
nounoe  his  directions  with  a  sufficiently  solemn 
tone  ”  (Knobel).  Bleek  observes :  41  The  recita¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets  were,  in  early  times,  very 
lively,  in  a  lyrical  form  of  composition,  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  respect  to  the  recitation 
of  lyrical  poetry,  accompanied  by  music;”  the 
accompaniment  in  this  case,  then,  was  most  pro¬ 
bably  44  the  mode  of  prophetic  recitation,  which 
was  not  unusual  at  the  time.”  But  there  is  no 
mention  in  any  other  place  of  any  such  method, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  appeal  to  1  Sam.  x.  5,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  an  entire  band  of  the  prophets 
came  out  with  drum  and  flute  and  harp.  That 
only  proves  that  music  was  practised  in  the 
prophet-communities.  It  is  also  certain  that 
Elisha’s  master,  Elijah,  did  not  cause  his  recita¬ 
tions  or  speeches  to  be  accompanied  by  music. 
The  extraordinary  means,  which  does  not  occur 
again  in  the  story  of  Elisha,  presupposes  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion  therefor.  In  ancient  times 
harp-music  was  often  employed  as  a  means  of 
withdrawing  the  soul  from  the  outer  world,  and  of 
collecting,  quieting,  and  elevating  it.  Among  the 
numerous  places  which  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  2.  44) 
collected  upon  this  point,  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
here  only  one.  Cicero  (Tuac.  iv.)  says  that  the 
Pythagoreans  were  accustomed  mentes  auaa  a  co- 
gitationum  intentions  cantu  fidibusque  ad  tranquilli- 
tatem  traducere.  Cf.  also  I  Sam.  xvi.  16,  and 
Clericu9’  remarks  on  the  place.  Elisha’s  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  he  expresses  in  vers.  13  and  14, 
although  it  was  natural  and  just,  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  the  disposition  of  soul  which  is  demanded 
if  one  is  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  within.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  the  encampment,  and  the  entire  surround¬ 
ings  were  unadapted  for  composure  and  elevation 
of  soul,  for  we  find  that  the  prophets  usually 
received  their  revelations  in  retirement  and  quiet, 
not  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world.  In  order 
that  he  may  be  brought  into  the  right  disposi-* 
tion,  may  direct  his  inner  self  entirely  towards 
the  Lord,  and  may  be  able  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  higher  influence,  Elisha  makes  use  of  the 
usual  means,  probably  the  one  which  was  regularly 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  indeed  not  without  success,  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  playing  upon  the  harp,  44  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him.”  Cf.  notes  on  1  Kings  xviii 
46  (Jer.  I  9). 

Ver.  17.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ac.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thenius  we  must  identify  the  valley  where 
they  were  to  dig  ditches  in  order  to  collect  the  water, 
which  otherwise  would  have  run  quickly  away, 
with  what  is  to-day  called  Wady  d  Ahsy}  which  is 
the  natural  boundary  of  Moab  on  the  south  (Isai 
xv.  7),  and  from  which  several  ravines  run  up  into 
the  mountain  region  of  Moab  [Robinson  ii.  112, 


157].  The  prophecy  itself,  vers.  17-19,  contains 
a  climax  in  its  two  members :  The  Lord  will  not 
only  save  you  out  of  the  present  need,  but  he  will 
also  grant  you  glorious  victory  over  Moab.  The 
words  in  the  19th  verse  are  not  a  command,  as  ver. 
16  is:  they  only  declare  what  will  occur.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
charge  the  prophet  with  commanding  what  Deut.  xx. 
19  sq.  forbids ;  but,  besides  that,  the  place  in  Deut. 
refers  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  during  which, 
no  fruit-tree  was  to  be  used  for  palisades  or  forti¬ 
fications  in  sieges.  To  mar  every  good  pieoe  of 
land  with  stones,  means  to  throw  so  many  stones 
upon  it  that  it  would  no  longer  be  available  for 
cultivation  (Sept.:  axpeiAoere). — nPUD  (ver.  20) 

has  the  same  meaning  as  in  1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36. 
The  interpretation  which  Yon  Gerlach  and  Kell 
give  to  this  statement,  that  on  account  of  the 
morning  sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  according  to  the  Law,  God  turned  His  favor 
once  more  upon  the  people,  goes  too  far.  The 
statement  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a  mere 
designation  of  time,  t.  «.,  as  it  became  light. 
Before  the  exile  time  was  not  defined  by  hours. 
Nevertheless,  a  reference  may  lie  in  it  to  the  fact 
that  help  came  just  at  the  moment  of  time  sacred 
to  Jehovah.  The  express  mention  that  there 
came  water  by  way  of  Edom,  makes  the  suppo¬ 
sition  inadmissible  that,  in  digging  the  ditches  (ver. 
16),  44  the  fVesh  springs  bubbled  up  under  the  feet 
of  the  laborers  ”  (Krummacher).  or  that  we  must 
think  of  44 subterranean  cisterns”  (Richter).  A 
much  more  probable  explanation  is  that  44  a  great 
shower  fell  at  some  distance  from  the  Israelitish 
encampment ’’(Josephus  even  asserts:  three  days* 
journey  firom  it),  44  or  a  kind  of  a  cloud-burst  (water¬ 
spout)  took  place,  by  which  the  wady  was  filled 
all  at  once,  although  the  Israelites  did  not  notice 
the  wind,  which  always  arises  before  a  rain-storm, 
in  the  Orient,  nor  see  the  rain  itself  ”  (Keil). 

Yer.  21.  And  when  all  the  Moabites  heard, 
Ac.  In  order  to  await  the  attack  on  their  own 
mountains — that  is,  in  an  excellent  position — the 
Moabites  had  stationed  themselves,  with  all  their 
military  force,  on  the  frontier.  The  morning  sun 
arising  with  a  red  light,  caused  the  water  to  ap¬ 
pear  red,  besides  which  the  water  itself  was 
reddened  by  the  red  earth  of  Edom  (Ewald). 
That  they  took  it  for  blood  was  not,  as  the  older 
interpreters  supposed,  a  mistake  which  was  brought 
about  by  God  in  a  miraculous  manner,  but  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  error,  into  which  they  would  fall  all 
the  more  readily  as  they  knew  very  well  that  there 
was  no  water  in  that  desert  The  supposition 
also,  which  they  express  in  the  23d  verse,  is  not  by 
any  means  far-fetched,  since  similar  events  often 
occurred  (2  Chron.  xx.  23 :  Judges  vii.  22) ;  and 
they  well  knew  what  jealousy  existed  between 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  inclination  of  Edom  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  latter  (Gerlach).  This 
supposition  rose  to  a  certainty  in  their  eagerness 
for  booty.  The  sentence  in  ver.  25  from  Ty  to 

nfenn  is  44  to  be  jqined  with  the  commencement  of 

the  verse :  4  and  they  beat  down  the  cities.’  (What 
comes  between  describes  the  devastation  of  the 
land,  which  also  had  an  influence  on  the  cities.) 
Accordingly  can  only  be  understood  in  its 

real  sense  of  actual  wall-stones,  and  not  of  cliffs 
or  rock,  and  the  suffix  on  this  word  refers  to 
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nfenn  and  not  to  Moab  ”  (Thenius).  The  city  Kir 

»  ▼*: 

Eareseth  is  the  same  which  is  called  Kir  Moab, 
Tp  (Isai.  xv.  1),  and  Kir  Heres,  fenn 

(IsaL  xvl  1 ;  cf.  Jer.  xlviil  31,  36).  It  was  the 
capital  city,  “the  most  important,  perhaps  the 
only  fortification  in  the  country,  built  upon  a  high, 
steep,  chalk-cliff”  (Keil),  now  called  Kerak,  and 
provided  with  a  fort  [see  Robinson,  ii.  66],  (Winer, 

R-W.-A,  L  a.  658  sq.\  The  are  not  those 

who  applied  siege-engines  (Grotius:  tormentarii ), 
but  slingers,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
fitnditores ,  who  shot  at  the  garrison  upon  the  walls. 
—Unto  the  king  of  Edom,  i.  toward  the  side 
where  the  king  was  with  his  subjects,  either  be¬ 
cause  this  seemed  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  be¬ 
sieging  force  (Thenius),  or  because  they  hoped  that 
they  could  most  easily  draw  away  the  Edomite 
contingent  from  the  allied  army  (Ewald). 

Ver.  27.  Then  he  took  his  eldest  son,  Ac. 
Many  take  these  words  with  the  Rabbis,  thus : 
During  the  sortie  against  the  king  of  Edom, 
Mesha  captured  his  son  and  offered  him  as  a 
sacrifice.  This  occasioned  such  bitterness  among 
the  Edomites  that  they  refused  to  continue  the 
fight,  and  thereby  compelled  Israel  to  give  up  the 
war  altogether  and  withdraw.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  decidedly  false.  Thp  passage,  Amos  ii.  1, 
to  which  reference  is  made  to  support  it,  refers  to 
an  entirely  different  event,  which  is  not  known  to 
ns  more  particularly.  Amos,-  who  lived,  moreover, 
one  hundred  years  later,  there  announces  to  the 
Moabites  the  avenging  judgment  of  God,  because 
they  had  “  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  lime.”  In  this  case,  however,  the  question  is 
in  regard  to  a  son  of  the  king,  who  was  offered  as 
a  living  sacrifice.  The  bones  of  the  dead  were 
never  burned  as  a  sacrifice,  and  captive  kings  or 
their  sons,  although  they  were  sometimes  executed 
out  of  revenge,  were  never  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
Even  in  the  darkest  heathenism,  sacrifice  was 
always  an  offering  of  that  which  was  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  it  was  considered  efficient  only  in  so 
for  as  it  was  such.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  child-offerings  of  western  Asia.  It 
was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  says  Philo,  in 
the  Phoenician  History  (Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  iv.  16) 
kv  Taig  pey&Xauc  avp&opdie  ruv  luvdbvuv  avrl  rye 
rdvruv  jf&opdg  rd  yyamjfihfov  ruv  rktcvuv  rove 
KparovvTac  %  irSXeue  ft  Idvov (  etc  (Hpayrft  tmSiddvai 
Xirrpov  role  rifiupoi(  dalpocL.  So  also,  in  this  case, 
Mesha  sacrificed,  in  order  to  avert  the  threatening 
destruction,  his  first-born  son,  who  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  upon  the  throne ;  t.  a,  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  thing  which  he  had,  not  to  the  God  of 
Israel  (Josephus  and  Grotius),  but  to  the  Moabitish 
War-god,  Chemosh  (cf.  on  1  Kings  xi.  7).  ( Cf.  on 

human  sacrifices,  Symbol  des  Mos.  Oultus,  ii  «.  241 ; 
Movers,  Die  Edig .  der  Phceniz.  t.  299,  sq.)  That 
the  son  also,  “  for  his  part,  willingly  yielded  him¬ 
self  to  death  for  his  fatherland  ”  (Ewald),  is  not  in 
the  text,  and  is  in  itself  very  improbable.  The 
sacrifice  was  offered  upon  the  wall,  in  order  that 
the  besiegers  might  see  it,  and  fear  the  divinity, 
who  might  now  be  supposed  to  be  appeased. 

Yer.  27.  And  there  was  great  indignation  in 
Israel,  Ac.  This  sentence,  on  account  of  its  curt¬ 
ness  and  brevity,  is  quite  obscure  and  difficult 
Its  meaning  has  been  taken  in  different  ways. 
Most  of  the  expositors,  citing  the  same  phrase, 
8 


Numb.  i.  53;  xviii.  5  (comp,  with  Levit.  xviL  11); 
Josh.  ix.  20;  xxii.  20;  2  ChiKra.  xix.  10;  xxiv.  18, 
think  of  divine  wrath  or  a  divine  judgment,  and 
give  as  the  meaning :  As  a  result  of  this  abomi¬ 
nable  action,  which  is  so  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
Law  (Levit  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  3),  and  to  which  the 
allied  army  had  compelled  the  king  of  Moab,  there 
came  a  divine  judgment  upon  Israel,  so  that  they 
withdrew  without  subjugating  Moab  (Keil).  There 
is  no  objection  to  this  in  the  usage  of  the  language ; 
but  the  context  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it  The 
divine  *)¥{£  [wrath]  is,  in  all  the  places  mentioned 

above,  the  result  of  a  definite  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Israel ;  in  this  case,  however,  there  is  not  a  word  to 
the  effect  that  Israel  had  incurred  guilt  That  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  allied  army,  had 
taken  place  as  the  prophet  had  foretold  (ver.  18  sg.), 
and  he  had  represented  it  as  an  especially  groat 
assistance  of  God.  When,  then,  the  king  of  Moab 
did  something  of  his  own  accord  which  the  Law 
strenuously  forbade,  that  was  his  guilt  and  not 
Israeli.  On  the  hypothesis  proposed,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  army,  which  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  him,  would  have  been  even  a  reward 
for  his  abominable  crime,  iustead  of  being  the 
punishment  which  he  deserved,  whereas  the 
punishment  would  have  fallen  upon  guiltless 
Israel.  Moreover,  in  what  did  the  heavy  judgment 
of  God  against  Israel  consist  ?  The  text  contains 
not  a  syllable  in  regard  to  any  plague  or  calamity. 
These  expositors  are  therefore  compelled  to  take 
C|V£  as  meaning  human  anger  (dissatisfaction,  re¬ 
sentment,  bitterness),  in  which  sense  it  occurs, 
Eccles.  v.  17  [Hbr.  text,  16] ;  Esther  L  18,  and  as 
is  so  often  found  (Gen.  xL  2 ;  xli.  10 ;  Ex.  xvi. 

20;  Levit  x.  16;  Numb.  xxxi.  14).  Many  exposi¬ 
tors,  then,  give  to  the  words  this  sense,  that  on 
account  of  this  shocking  crime,  there  sprang  up, 
in  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  a  great  wrath  or 
resentment  against  Israel  and  its  king,  as  original 
cause  of  the  war,  and  therefore  of  the  crime,  so 
that  they  would  not  fight  any  longer  with  and  for 
Israel,  but  withdrew,  and  so  compelled  Israel  to 
to  do  the  same  (Dereser).  It  is  not  right,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fill  out  the  text  in  this  manner;  and 
nothing  justifies  us  in  understanding  under 

here,  simply  the  array  of  Jehoram.  We  therefore 
follow  the  old  translations,  according  to  which 

is  not,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  a 

designation  of  the  object,  but  of  the  subject  of  the 
anger.  The  Sept  have:  #c a\  kyevero  perdfieh>e 
fikyaq  M  'lopayX ;  the  Vulgata  has:  et  facta  est 
indignatio  mayna  in  Israel;  so  also  the  Syr.  and 
Arab.,  and  Luther  in  like  manner:  ilda  ward 
Israel  sehr  zomig  ”  (Grotius,  Clericus,  Thenius). 
stands  in  a  similar  use  ver.  15 ;  Jerem.  viiL  18 ; 

Jon.  ii.  7  [Hbr.  text,  8],  and  often.  According 
to  P8.  cvi.  37-39,  by  the  sacrifice  of  sons  and 
daughters  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  blood- 
guilt,  and  was  rendered  impure  and  accursed.  In 
the  present  instance  this  took  place  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  which  the 
ruler  of  the  land  himself  offered.  They  did  not 
wish  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  country,  on 
account  of  their  horror  at  this  deed ;  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  renounce  further  possession  of  it  The 
words:  They  departed  from  him  and  returned 
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to  their  own  land,  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say : 

“  The  end  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  and  the 
land  was  forced  back  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  of  Israel  again  ”  (Krummacher) ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  subjugate  Moab 
by  force. 

HISTORICAL  A  HD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  brief  and  general  description  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  brings  out  into  prominence,  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  it,  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  that 
this  king  removed  the  statue  of  Baal,  which  had 
been  erected  by  his  father  Ahab,  then,  however, 
that  he  clung  all  the  more  decidedly  to  the  Calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam.  From  the  first  statement  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow,  as  has  often  been 
assumed,  that  he  “  abolished  the  Baal-worship  ” 
altogether  (Winer,  R-  W.-B.  L  a.  599),  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chap  x.,  this  worship  endured  yet  throughout 
his  entire  reign,  and  Jehu  was  the  first  who  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  only 
broke  with  the  worship  of  Baal  for  himself,  asking, 
and  meant  to  declare  publicly,  by  the  removal  of 
the  statue,  that  the  worship  of  Baal  was  not  the 
prevailing  state-religion.  This  was,  at  all  events, 
a  step  towards  improvement,  yet  without  especial 
value ;  for,  if  the  fear  of  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
and  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  repulsiveness 
of  idol- worship  had  led  him  to  this  course,  then  he 
could  not  possibly  have  allowed  idolatry  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  complete  development  That  he  per¬ 
severed  so  firmly  in  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  Jeroboam,  was  brought  about  by  the  same  cause 
as  in  the  case  of  all  his  predecessors :  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  kingdom,  separate  from  Judah,  was  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  these  institutions  (see  1  Kings  xiL 
Hist  §  1).  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  they 
were  rather  political  motives  and  considerations 
than  anything  else  which  prompted  him  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  statue.  By  means  of  Elijah  and  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  a  large  portion,  and  that, 
too,  the  best  portion,  of  the  people  had  already 
been  won  over  to  a  disposition  hostile  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal,  so  that  from  that  side  danger  might 
arise  for  the  house  of  Ahab,  which  had  introduced 
tills  worship  of  idols,  as,  in  fact,  at  a  later  time, 
this  danger  became  a  reality  through  Jehu 
(chap.  ix.).  Jehoram,  therefore,  for  his  own  part, 
renounced  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  desisted  from 
all  persecutions  of  the  opponents  of  the  same ;  but 
he  still  tolerated  it  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  the 
fanatically  idolatrous  Jezebel,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  His  policy  of  government  was  therefore 
a  half-way  one,  and  for  that  reason  an  ineffective 
one.  Indecision,  want  of  firmness,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  do  everything  only  half-way,  are  the 
characteristics  which  present  themselves  pro¬ 
minently,  in  many  ways,  throughout  his  entire 
behavior,  as  will  be  shown  still  further,  below. 

2.  King  Jehoshaphat  appears  here  just  as  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  He  yielded  to  the  request  of  Jeho¬ 
ram,  in  spite  of  the  unsuccessful  results  of  his 
undertakings  with  Ahab  and  Ahaziah,  and  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Jehu  not  to 
help  the  apostates  (2  Chron.  xix.  2),  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  conviction  that  the  war  against 
rebellious  Moab  was  a  necessary  and  just  one,  and 
was  also  in  the  interest  of  Judah.  The  restless 
Moabites  had  always  had  a  disposition  hostile  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel  (Deut  xxiii.  4-41).  They 


had  already  once  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Ammonites  against  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron 
xx.),  and  were,  therefore,  dangerous  neighbors  fox 
Judah:  to  permit  them  to  become  independent 
would  have  been  only  to  make  this  danger  greater. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  for  both 
kingdoms,  on  general  principles,  to  hold  the  differ¬ 
ent  kings  who  had  been  tributary  since  David's 
time  in  subjection,  since  every  defection  or  re¬ 
bellion  which  succeeded  would  only  have  en¬ 
couraged  and  stimulated  to  another.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
united  kingdom,  which  Jehoshaphat  was  striving 
for  (see  above  on  1  Kings  xxii.  41  a?.),  would 
have  become  more  and  more  improbable.  His 
behavior  during  the  expedition  stands  in  strong 
contrast  with  that  of  Jehoram.  The  latter  does 
not  know  what  to  do  in  the  time  of  need;  he 
mourns  and  complains  despairingly,  while  Jehosh¬ 
aphat,  the  god-fearing,  does  not  lose  dignity  and 
composure ;  he  desires  that  the  Lord  should  be  in¬ 
quired  of,  and  he  relies  upon  His  help  and  counsel 
The  old  expositors  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
inquired  of  the  Lord  before  the  expedition,  and 
that  it  was  because  he  did  not  do  this  that  he  too 
came  into  so  great  distress.  But  Elisha  is  so  (ar 
from  giving  utterance  to  any  blame  against  him, 
that  he  declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  only 
on  his  account  that  he  is  willing  to,  and  will,  answer 
and  give  counsel  The  tendency  of*  the  whole 
story  is  to  show  how  Jehovah,  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  king  who  is  faithfiil  to  Him,  saves  the  two 
others,  m  order  that  both  they  and  the  entire  army 
may  see  that  this  God  alone  is  mighty,  and  that 
victory  comes  from  Him  (Pa.  lxil  11  [Hbr.  12]; 
Prov.  xxi.  31). 

3.  We  see  Elisha  here,  for  the  first  time,  step 
out  face  to  face  with  kings,  and  interfere  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  entire  nation.  Here  too  he  maintains 
himself  as  one  on  whom  Elijah’s  spirit  rests  (chap, 
il  15),  and  not  alone  as  the  one  who  had  poured 
water  on  his  hands.  Without  the  orders  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  king,  he  joins  the  toilsome  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  shares  all  the  dangers  of  the  army, 
by  no  means  from  soldier-like  passion  for  war,  or 
from  compulsion,  but  from  prophetical  zeal,  in 
order  that  he  may  bear  witness,  by  word  and 
deed,  to  the  God  of  Israel,  His  power  and  faith¬ 
fulness,  where rer  and  however  circumstances 
might  demand  Now,  when  need  and  distress 
occur,  mid  the  three  kin^s  and  their  train,  Jehoram 
at  the  head,  come  to  him,  he  knows  nothing  of 
fear,  he  neither  allows  himself  to  be  overawed  or 
terrified,  nor  does  he  feel  himself  honored  and 
flattered ;  but  he  steps  forth  to  meet  the  wavering 
king  firmly  and  independently,  as  Elijah  had  once 
gone  to  meet  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviil  18),  and  re¬ 
bukes  his  sins,  so  that  the  king  stands  before  him, 
as.  it  were,  with  fettered  hands,  feels  himself 
smitten,  and  begs  that  the  prophet  will  not  repel 
him,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  two  other  kings. 
Koster  (Die  Prophetm  dee  AU.  Test  e.  86)  asserts 
that  “  the  prophet  appears  here,  under  the  control 
of  unspiritual  pride  and  anger,  to  profit  by  the 
distress  of  the  king,  in  order  to  hurt  his  feelings 
deeply,”  and  that  his  conduct 11  cannot  be  entirely 
justified ;”  but  he  mistakes  entirely  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  prophetical  calling  in  Israel,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  that  holds  true,  which  was  said 
to  Jerem.  (i.  9  eq.):  “  Behold,  I  have  put  my 
words  in  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set 
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thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy 
and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant,” 
and  to  Ezekiel  (chap.  iii.  17):  11  Son  of  man,  I  have 
made  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel ; 
therefore  hear  the  warning  from  my  mouth  and 
give  them  warning  from  me.”  It  is  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  directly  divine  calling  that  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  the  Israelites  stands  as  unparalleled  in  the 
world  as  the  chosen  people  itself.  Not  of  their 
own  will  or  power  did  the  holy  men  speak,  but 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Peter  i.  21).  In  the 
case  of  Elisha  it  would  have  been  impossible  ever 
to  say  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  Elijah  rested 
upon  him,  if  he  had  fulfilled  the  desire  of  that 
king  who  dung  firmly  to  the  calf-worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  tolerated  idolatry,  without  saying  to 
him  a  single  word  of  rebuke.  The  reproof  of  Eli¬ 
sha  deserves  besides  to  be  considered  in  another 
aspect  Ewald  ( Geschichte  dm  V.  hr.  ill  a.  487,  3d 
ed.*  625)  asserts:  “There  is  not  a  single  sign 
from  which  it  appears  that  Elijah  and  his  school 
made  war  upon  this  image- worship  (». «.,  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  Jeroboam)  in  any  such  powerful  manner 
as  Hosea  did  at  a  later  time.  On  the  contrary,  the 
opposite  of  this  appears  true,  in  the  case  where 
this  school  reaches  its  final  aim,  namely,  at  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
by  Jehu  ”  (2  Kings  x.  31).  He  also  goes  on  to  say 
that,  even  if  Elijah  himself  was  not  favorable  to 
the  image-worelnp,  yet  in  his  time  there  was  no 
controversy  about  it  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  but  that  it  was  allowed  to  endure  among 
the  people.  Duncker  (Geach.  dm  Alter thuma,  L  a. 
404)  goes  still  further.  He  perceives  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jeroboam's  calf-image  41  a  national  reaction 
against  the  foreign  worships  which  Solomon  had 
introduced,”  nay,  even  44  the  establishment  of  the 
Jehovah- worship,”  and  then  says:  “That  those 
imagos  did  not  shock  the  feelings  of  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  did  not  give  offence  to  the  then 
existing  measure  of  religious  culture,  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  such  honored  prophets 
as  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  no  objection  to  make  to 
tliem.”  These  assertions  find  their  direct  contra¬ 
diction  in  this  reproof  of  Elisha  to  Jehoram.  Je- 
horam  was  no  idolater,  he  had  even  removed  the 
statue  of  Baal  which  his  father  had  set  up.  All 
the  more  firmly,  however,  did  he  cling  to  the  cul- 
tus  which  had  been  introduced  by  Jeroboam  (ifers. 
2,  3).  In  like  manner  the  prophets  of  Ahab,  whom 
Elisha  here  definitely  distinguishes  from  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  Jezebel,  were  no  idol-worshippers,  as  1 
Kings  xxii.  shows,  but  they  were  false  prophets  of 
Jehovah  (belonging  to  Jeroboam’s  cultus).  When 
now  Elisha,  nevertheless,  assails  the  king  so  se¬ 
verely,  when  he  then  declares  solemnly,  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  the  king,  that  he  will  not  repulse 
him,  that  he  will  respond  to  this  prayer,  not  for 
the  king  of  Israel’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  was  not  addicted  to  the  image- 
worship,  then  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  he 
41  made  war  mightily  ”  not  only  upon  the  Baal- wor¬ 
ship,  but  also  upon  the  worship  of  the  calf-image. 
How  could  Elijah,  the  re-establisher  of  the  organic 
law  of  Israel,  the  second  Moses,  and  his  successor 
Elisha,  have  been  so  zealous  against  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  one  Mosaic  commandment:  44 Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,”  and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  overlooked  and  allowed  to  pass 
without  rebuke  that  other  commandment  which 


stands  beside  it  and  is,  most  closely  connected  with 
it :  44  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image  ”  (see  1  Kings  xil  Hist  §  1)  ?  [It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  Elijah  ana  Elisha  say  nothing 
about  the  Jehovah-calf-worship.  The  nation  may 
have  been  so  devoted  to  Baal-worship  at  this  time 
that  the  calf-worship  did  not  deserve  attention. 
If  there  is  any  reference  to  that  worship  in  this 
rebuke  of  Jehoram,  which  is  very  doubtful  indeed, 
then,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  very  indirect  and  inr 
different  reference,  not  by  any  means  in  the  style 
of  Elijah  or  Elisha.  When  they  had  anything  to 
condemn  we  find  that  they  did  it  without  circum¬ 
locution  or  innuendo.  Even  if  we  recognised  in 
this  rebuke  a  reference  to  the  calf-worship,  the 
difficulty  would  scarcely  be  lessened :  Why  did  he 
not  explicitly  condemn  this  worship  ?  Why  do  we 
find  no  direct  reference  to  it  in  his  recorded  words  f 
— W.  G.  8.] 

4.  The  prophecy  of  Elisha  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  story;  by  the  fulfilment  of  4 
he  is  confirmed,  before  the  three  kings  of  the  enr 
tire  army,  as  man  of  God  and  prophet.  Although 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  did  not  induce  Je¬ 
horam  to  desist  from  his  course  (ver.  3),  yet  it 
seems  to  have  accomplished  this  much  in  his  case, 
that  he  abstained  from  all  persecution  of  the 
prophet — did  not  dare  to  behave  towards  him  as 
Ahab  had  done  towards  Elijah,  but  took  up  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  him  (cf.  chap.  iv.  13), 
and  from  that  time  on  allowed  him  to  reside  at  Sa¬ 
maria  iu  peace  (chap.  v.  24).  To  reduce  this  proph¬ 
ecy  to  a  more  foreboding  or  presentiment,  would 
be  to  make  of  the  prophet  a  dreamer  and  a  hero  of 
mere  thoughtless  daring,  and  to  cut  out  the  nerve 
of  the  entire  narrative,  which  even  Thenius  reck¬ 
ons  among  the  purely  historical  portions  of  these 
books;  for  it  is  evidently  incorporated  in  the  his¬ 
torical  record  before  us,  for  the  sake  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy.  Elislia  needed  for  a  mere  supposition  or 
presentiment  no  harp-player,  who  should  raise  him 
into  a  higher  state  of  mind,  and  yet  no  one  can 
call  this  feature  of  the  story  legendary  or  unliis- 
torical ;  it  is  described  rather  as  44  in  the  highest 
degree  characteristic  of  the  more  ancient  Israel¬ 
ite  prophecy  ”  (Eisenlohr).  He  intended,  then,  to 
prophesy  and  to  have  his  promises  regarded,  not 
as  hi$  own  opinion  but  as  divine  revelation.  This 
circumstance  by  itself  contradicts  the  rationalistio 
explanation,  which  is  again  repeated  by  Koobel 
(Der  Prophet,  der  ffebrd.  ii.  8.  95):  44  Elislia  was  a 
distinguished  master  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  this  character 
he  appears  when  he  commands  the  soldiers,  who 
are  suffering  for  want  of  water,  to  dig  ditches  upon 
ditches,  and  thus  procures  them  a  rich  supply. 
He  seems  to  have  recognised  in  the  district  the 
signs  that  it  contained  water,  while  these  signs 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  were  less  in¬ 
structed.”  In  order  to  perceive  that  the  locality 
contained  water,  or,  in  general,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  nature,  he 
did  not  need  harp-music;  he  could  do  all  that 
without  music.  If  he,  however,  demanded  musio 
when  he  really  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  mere  wizard.  It 
has  been  inferred,  not  without  justice,  from  tliis 
passage  in  connection  with  1  Sam.  x.  5,  that,  as 
was  remarked  above,  music  was  practised  in  the. 
schools  of  the  prophets.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  regarded  as  an  esssttj*  nans  for  withdraw* 
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ing  the  soul  from  the  external  world,  and  for  dis¬ 
posing  it  to  divine  things,  so  that  they  ascribed  to 
it,  as  a  gift  of  God,  great  value.  This  reminds  us 
involuntarily  of  Luther’s  declaration  (Luth.  Wcrke, 
von  Wakhy  xxil  a.  2062,  2248  sq.) :  “  One  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  gifts  of  God  is  music.  This  is 
very  hostile  to  Satan,  and  with  it  we  may  drive 
off  many  temptations  and  evil  thoughts.  .  .  . 

.  After  theology,  I  give  the  next  place  and  high¬ 
est  honor  to  music.  ....  It  has  often 
aroused  and  moved  me,  so  that  I  have  won  a  de¬ 
sire  to  preach . I  have  always  loved 

music.  He  who  is  master  of  this  art  is  always 
well  disposed  and  ready  for  anything  which  may 
arise.  Music  must  necessarily  be  retained  in  the 
schools  (N.  B.  in  the  higher,  so-called  Latin  schools, 
exist).  A  schoolmaster  must  be  able  to  sing,  or 
not  in  the  common  schools,  which  did  not  then 
else  I  do  not  esteem  him.  We  ought  not  to  ordain 
young  men  to  the  office  of  preacher  if  they  have 
not  trained  themselves  and  practised  [singing]  in 
the  schools.” 

6.  The  solvation  of  the  Israelitish  army  from 
the  destruction  which  threatened  it  “did  not  con¬ 
sist  in  a  miracle  which  overruled  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  only  in  this,  that  God  caused  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  He  had  prepared,  to 
work  in  the  manner  which  He  had  foreordained. 
As  the  abundance  of  water  which  suddenly  pre¬ 
sented  itself  was  brought  about  in  a  natural  way 
by  a  sudden  flood  of  rain  at  a  distance,  so  the  illu¬ 
sion  also,  which  was  so  ruinous  to  the  Moabites, 
is  to  be  explained  in  the  natural  manner  which  is 
stated  in  the  text  ”  (Keil).  [The  inference  would 
be  more  just  to  say  that,  as  the  Moabites'  mistake 
is  explained  in  a  natural  way  in  the  text,  so  we 
are  justified  in  adopting  a  natural  explanation  of 
the  supply  of  water. — W.  G.  S.]  Nevertheless  this 
salvation  of  the  army  belongs  to  that  series  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  events  which  have  their  foundation  in 
the  selection  of  the  Israelites  to  be  .the  chosen 
people,  and  which  bear  witness  to  their  especial, 
divine  direction  and  guidance.  The  Old  Testament 
knowB  nothing  whatever  of  the  difference  between 
absolute  and  relative,  or  direct  and  indirect  mira¬ 
cles.  Every  act  of  God  in  which'  there  is  revealed 
an  especial,  divine  guidance  and  providence,  espe¬ 
cially  a  helping  and  saving  might  and  grace  of 
God,  is  called  a  miracle  (Ps.  ix.  1  [Hbr.  2] ;  lxxi. 
£7;  lxxii.  18;  lxxvil  11  [Hbr.  12];  cxxxvi.  4). 
In  this  sense  the  action  before  us  is  also  a  miracle, 
which  had  for  its  object  not  only  to  confirm  Elisha 
as  prophet,  but  also  to  serve  the  end  that  all  Is¬ 
rael,  and  especially  its  king,  who  was  tolerating 
idolatry,  should  perceive  that  Jehovah  alone  is 
God,  and  should  confess,  with  the  psalmist :  “  Thou 
art  the  God  that  doest  wonders ;  thou  hast  de¬ 
clared  thy  strength  among  the  people  ”  (Ps.  lxxvii. 
14).  This  act  of  God  is  great  enough  in  itself, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  made  greater,  as  it  is  by 
Krummacher  Without  delay  they  follow  the 
counsel  of  the  prophet  and  dig  out  the  trenches. 
Hardly,  however,  is  the  sand  penetrated  when,  oh  I 
marvel  to  relate !  the  fresh  springs  of  water  bub¬ 
ble  forth  beneath  the  feet  of  the' laborers,”  or  as  it 
was  by  the  old  expositors,  who  assumed  that  God 
had  miraculously  influenced  the  eyes  and  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  Moabites  (Menochius,  Tostatus,  and 
others1). 

6.  The  departure  of  the  lsraditish  army  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  human  sacrifice  of  the  king  of  Moab} 


whether  we  understand  by  P)Y£ ,  ver  27,  human  oi 

divine  anger  and  dissatisfaction,  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  sign  of  the  difference  between  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  opinions  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  heathen. 
Whereas,  among  almost  all  heathen  peoples,  sac¬ 
rifice  culminates  in  human  sacrifice,  and  this  is 
considered  the  most  holy  and  most  effective,  in  the 
Mosaic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  and  most  detestable  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  forbidden,  not  merely 
from  considerations  of  humanity,  but  also  because, 
as  the  Law  declares  with  especial  emphasis,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  is  thereby  defiled,  and  His 
holy  name  (see  notes  on  1  Kings  vt)  is  profaned 
(Levit  xx.  1-6 ;  xviiL  21).  Human  sacrifice  stands 
in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  to  the  revelation 
of  God  as  the  Holy  One,  in  which  character  he  was 
known  in  Israel  alone ;  hence  it  was  to  be  pun¬ 
ished,  without  respite,  by  death  (</.  Symb.  <L  Mos . 
Kult  ii.  s ,  333).  From  the  preceding  narrative  we 
see  how  deep  roots  the  detestation  of  human  sac¬ 
rifice  had  struck  in  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
Neither  the  cultus  founded  by  Jeroboam,  nor  that 
of  Baal,  which  Aliab  had  imported,  with  all  its 
barbarism,  had  been  able  even  to  weaken  this  de¬ 
testation.  It  was  still  so  strong  that  a  victorious 
army  allowed  itself  to  be  led  thereby  to  withdraw 
again  from  a  land  it  had  already  subdued.  Yon 
Gerlach  remarks,  with  justice :  “  This  occurrence 
serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  strong  proof  that 
Jephthah’s  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  (Judges  xL) 
cannot  be  understood  literally.”  On  the  contrary, 
Ewald  infers  (Gesch.  hi.  p.  618,  3d  ed.  568)  from 
this  very  narrative  that  “  Israel  at  that  time  yot, 
for  a  great  part,  in  its  views  of  the  subject  of  sac¬ 
rifice,  did  not  reach  above  or  beyond  the  heathen 
conceptions,”  for. the  ancient  Canaanitic  sacrifice 
still  had  the  intended  effect  upon  the  people,  41  as 
if  Jehovah  himself  were  angry  with  the  Israelites 
for  having  forced  the  king  to  this  bold  and  horri¬ 
ble  deed,”  so  that  44  the  army,  impelled  by  dumb 
horror,  abandoned  the  fortress  and  commenced  a 
retreat”  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  text 
does  not  in  the  least  force  us  to  take  P|Vg  of  the 

wrath  of  God,  this  acceptation  is  opposed  to  the 
promise  of  the  prophet,  vers.  18  and  19.  For, 
according  to  that,  it  was  Jehovah  himself  who 
helped  Israel  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  to  pursue  the  kipg  to  his  capital. 
How  then  could  they  come  to  the  opinion  that  the 
same  Jehovah  was  now  frill  of  hard  bitterness 
against  Israel,  which,  after  all,  had  only  done 
what  He  himself  had  caused  His  prophet  to 
promise  them  as  His  own  actt  It  was  not  the 
supposed  exasperation  of  Jehovah  at  the  great 
victory  of  Israel  which  incited  the  army  to  re¬ 
turn,  but  the  conviction  that  the  conquest  and 
possession  of  the  city  over  which  so  heavy  blood- 
guilt  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  severe  a  curse,  was 
hanging,  could  not  be  either  good-fortune  or  bless¬ 
ing  for  Israel.  As  for  the  act  of  Mesha  itself,  it 
does  not  indeed  belong  to  the  u  most  memorable 
signs  of  what  a  king  can  dare  for  his  people,  which 
has  only  just  won  it?  freedom  ”  (Ewald,  L  c.) ;  it  is 
rather  a  sign  of  a  barbarism  which  violated  all 
feeling  of  humanity,  which  was  more  than  brutal, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  detestable,  on  the  part 
of  a  king  who  is  so  cowardly  that,  instead  of 
fighting  to  the  last  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  risking 
his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  first-born  son,  the 
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future  leader  of  Ips  people,  he  puts  him  to  death, 
rather  than  continue  to  pay  as  a  tribute  sheep  and 
wool  of  rams  (ver.  4)  from  his  great  wealth  of 
flocks.  In  his  case,  the  thing  at  stake  was  not  so 
much  the  “  freedom  ”  of  his  people  as  his  own  free¬ 
dom  from  a  yearly  tax,  payable  in  kind.  [Sqe  note 
under  HomilcL  and  Prod  on  vers.  21-25.] 

HOMILKTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Berleb.  Bib.:  He  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  do  that  with  him,  who  nevertheless  sing : 
**God  has  pleasure  in  us.  If  we  do  not  remain  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers  and  ancestors,  yet  we 
do  not,  at  best,  go  far  from  Jieru.  If  we  perceive 
that  a  reformation  or  an  improvement  is  necessary, 
then  we  are  glad  to  let  :t  rest  at  the  first  stage. 
We  satisfy  ourselves  00  easily,  if  we  are  only  like 
father  or  mother,  or  a  wickod  elder  brother,  and  do 
not  disregard  all  scrup.es  quite  so  much  as  others. 
Whether  God  is  satisfied  with  that,  however,  or  not, 
and  whether  He  gives  us  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  in  regard  to  it,  about  that  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves.  ...  If  we  do  in  truth  tear 
down  a  statue  of  Baal  or  two,  and  adhere  neverthe¬ 
less  to  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  and  to  his  calf-images, 
[i.  e.]  to  those  ordinances  which,  for  political 
reasons,  have  been  introduced  and  established  in 
the  Church,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  what 
will  it  help  us? — J.  Lange:  Those  are  also  to  be 
accounted  godless  rulers,  who  do  indeed  ordain 
something  good  here  and  there,  or  abolish  some¬ 
thing  bad,  and  perceive  still  more  which  their  duty 
would  require  them  to  remove,  but  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  do  it,  from  motives  of  policy  which 
are  not  pure,  or  pleasing  to  God.  He  who,  for 
himself,  abstains  from  that  which  is  opposed  to 
God’s  word  and  commandment,  but  continues  to 
tolerate  it  in  those  who  are  connected  with  him,  or 
subject  to  him,  shows  thereby  that  he  is  not  in 
earnest  in  his  own  obedience  to  God,  and  that  his 
principles  are  deduced  only  from  external  consid¬ 
erations  and  relations. 

Vers.  4-27.  The  War  of  Israel  with  the  Moab¬ 
ites.  (a)  The  cause  of  it,  and  the  preparation  for 
it;  (5)  tne  danger  of  perishing;  (c)  the  result — 
Ver.  4.  Cramer  :  When  kings  and  lords  fall  away 
from  God,  then  their  subjects  must  fall  away  from 
them ;  and  when  the  fathers  are  disobedient  to  God, 
the  children  and  servants  must  also  be  disobedient 
to  them,  for  their  punishment,  for  with  the  frowaiti, 
God  shows  himself  froward  [perverse].  (Ps.  xviii. 
26  [Hbr.  27]). — Ver.  6.  It  was  not  on  account 
of  poverty  and  need  and  oppressive  subjection  that 
Mesha  threw  off  his  obligations  (he  was  very  rich) 
and  rebelled,  but  from  avarice  and  arrogance. 
Those  are  still  the  ordinary  motives  to  insurrection 
and  rebellion  in  individual  instances,  or  among  en¬ 
tire  nations.  The  very  ones  who  have  much  are  often 
most  inclined  to  divest  themselves  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions. — Vers.  6-8,  cf.  above,  under  Horn,  and  Pract. 
ou  l  Kings  xxii.  4.  Osiander:  When  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  wicked  need  the  help  of  the  pious,  they 
tempt  them  with  friendly  words:  secretly,  however, 
they  behave  in  a  hostile  manner  towards  them. — 
Cramer:  Covenants  between  believers  and  unbe¬ 
lievers  are  dangerous. — Ver.  8.  “  A  man’s  heart  de- 
viseth  his  way ;  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps  ” 
(Prov.  xvi.  9).  Therefore,  “  Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  un¬ 


derstanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths  ”  (Prov.  iiL  5  and  6 ; 
cf.  James  iv.  13-15). — By  which  way  shall  we  go 
up  ?  Only  the  narrow  wav  leads  upward,  only  upon 
this  is  the  Lord  with  us  (Matt  vii.  13,  14). 

Vers.  9-12.  Krummacher:  The  Expedition 
against  Moab.  (a)  The  distress  of  the  kings; 
w)  they  seek  refuge  with  the  prophet — Ver.  9. 
Cramer:  If  God  did  not  let  us  sometimes  fall  into 
necessity  and  want,  we  should  not  often  think  of 
His  word  and  His  servants  (Ps.  lxvii.  2  and  3  [Hbr. 
3  and  4]). — Vers.  10  and  11.  In  need  and  distress 
the  state  of  a  man’s  heart  is  brought  to  light  Je- 
horam  falls  into  despair,  he  does  not  know  what 
counsel  to  take,  nor  how  to  help  himself ;  instead 
of  seeking  the  Lord  and  calling  to  Him  for  help,  he 
accuses  Him,  and  casts  the  reproach  upon  Him 
that  He  means  to  destroy  tliree  kings  at  once.  In 
prosperity  and  in  days  of  good  fortune,  resisting, 
and  building  upon  human  wisdom  and  power :  in 
time  of  need,  forthwith  despairing  and  helpless — 
that  is  the  disposition  of  the  heart  of  the  natural 
man  who  does  not  know  the  living  God,  or,  at  least, 
knows  Him  only  by  name.  Jehoshaphat,  who  had 
always  bent  his  heart  to  seek  God  (2  Chron.  xix. 
3),  does  not  wring  his  hands  in  despair,  but  is  quiet 
and  composed.  He  thinks  within  himself:  The 
Lord  has  neither  now,  nor  ever,  withdrawn  him¬ 
self  from  His  people.  Therefore  he  trusts,  and 
asks :  Is  there  no  prophet  of  the  Lord  here  ?  “  He 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place,”  Ac.  (Ps.  xci.  1 
and  2). — Krummaoher:  Jehoshaphat  falls  into  the 
same  calamity  with  Jehoram.  lie  who  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  godless,  and  makes  common  causo 
with  them,  must  be  contented  if  he  is  cast  to  the 
earth  at  the  same  time  with  them,  when  the  light¬ 
ning  strikes  their  house.— -Servants  often  know 
more  and  better  where  and  with  whom  God’s 
word,  consolation,  and  counsel  are  to  be  found  than 
their  masters,  who,  however,  ought  to  inquire  into 
this  before  all  others. — Ver.  12.  “The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  with  him.”  It  is  the  right  testimony  and 
the  best  one,  when  it  can  be  said  of  a  servant  of 
God :  He  does  not  preach  himself,  his  own,  or  other 
men’s  wisdom ;  his  words  are  not  sounding  brass 
nor  tinkling  cymbal,  but  a  hammer  which  breaks 
rocks  in  pieces,  and  an  ointment  which  heals 
wounds, — Wurt.  Summ.:  So  long  as  men  are  free 
from  distress  and  danger,  they  ask  nothing  about 
the  poor  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  they  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  them,  they  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  they  throw  their  faithful  warning  to  the 
winds ;  but  when  an  accident  or  a  death  occurs, 
then  they  are  glad  to  see  the  despised  preacher, 
and  they  desire  to  make  use  of  his  services  and  of 
his  prayers. — Three  kings  descend  from  their  ele¬ 
vation  and  come  humbly  and  with  petitions  to  the 
man  who  onoe  was  a  servant  of  Elijah,  and  poured 
water  over  his  hands,  of  whom  they  had  not  even 
known  so  much  as  that  he  had  joined  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Him  who  is  proud  He  can  humble  (Dan.  iv. 
34).  He  raiseth  up  the  lowly  from  the  dust,  that 
He  may  seat  him  by  the  side  of  princes  (1  Sam.  ii. 
4,  7).  So  now  emperors  and  kings  bow  the  knee 
before  Him,  who  came  to  His  own  and  His  own 
received  Him  not,  who  did  not  have  a  place  to  lay 
His  head,  who  was  so  despised  that  people  cov¬ 
ered  their  faces  before  Him,  and  they  confess,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  that  He  is  the  Lord. 

Vers.  13-19.  Krummaoher:  The  Miraculous 
Assistance.  (a)  Elisha’s  addross  to  the  tliree 
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Kings ;  (b)  the  minstrel ;  (e)  the  prophet’s  coun¬ 
sel. — Elisha  before  the  three  Kings  as  the  one  who 
Stands  in  the  Presence  of  the  Lord,  (a)  His  zeal 
for  the  Lord;  (6)  his  independence  and  fearless¬ 
ness;  (c)  his  prophecy.  (See  Historical,  8  3.)— 
Ver.  13.  Starkk:  Upright  servants  of  God  have 
an  unterrified  independence,  and  speak  the  truth 
distinctly  to  the  face  of  the  great  as  well  as  of  the 
humble  (1  Bangs  xviii.  18). — Elisha  stood  before 
the  Lord,  the  living  God ;  Jehoram  before  the  calf- 
god.  That  was  not  only  a  difference  in  religious 
views  and  opinions,  but  also  an  entirely  different 
stand-point  in  life.  Where  there  is  &  life  in  God, 
there  there  can  be  no  fellowship  with  those  who 
have  denied  and  abandoned  the  living  God;  the 
two  ways  diverge  directly  and  decidedly  (2  Cor. 
rl  15).  The  relation  in  which  a  man  stands  to 
God  is  decisive  for  his  relation  to  other  men ;  it 
divides  him  from  some  by  a  separation  which  is 
just  as  wide  as  the  communion  into  which  it  brings 
him  with  others  is  close. — The  children  of  this 
world  hive  their  prophets,  whom  they  gladly  hear 
because  they  speak  just  what  the  ears  of  their 
hearers  are  itching  to  hear.  These  prophets  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  priestly  class,  but 
also  among  civilians,  among  poets,  and  learned 
men,  in  professorial  chairs,  and  on  the  lectur¬ 
er’s  platform.  It  is  true  of  them  to-day :  “  Thy 
friends  have  set  thee  on  and  liave  prevailed  against 
thee :  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire,  and  they  are 
turned  away  back”  (Jerem.  xxxviii.  22;  Isai.  iii. 
12).  When  thy  conscience  awakes  and  thy  sin 
torments  thee,  go  to  them  and  ask  them,  they  have 
no  consolation  but  that  of  the  high-priest,  Matt, 
xxvii.  4.  When  thy  soul  is  saddened,  even  unto 
death,  go  and  ask  them ;  that  which  belongs  to  thy 
peace  in  time  and  in  eternity  they  cannot  give  thee, 
for  they  themselves  have  not  peace. — Ver.  14.  He 
who  has  renounced  God  and  His  word  can  make 
no  claim  to  esteem,  even  though  he  be  a  king; 
fidelity  to  God  and  holding  fast  to  His  word  are 
what  make  a  man  truly  estimable,  even  though  he 
were  the  poorest  and  lowliest. — God  does  not  let 
the  righteous  perish  with  the  unrighteous  and  god¬ 
less  (Gen.  xviiL  25) ;  it  rather  comes  to  pass  that, 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  righteous  man,  many  god¬ 
less  persons  are  saved  and  preserved  (Gen.  xxxix. 
6),  in  order  that  they  may  give  up  their  habits  and 
may  turn  to  that  God  who  is  rich  in  compassion 
and  grace,  and  who  wishes,  by  kindness,  to  lead 
sinners  to  repentance. — Ver.  16.  Since  a  prophet 
like  Elisha  called  for  harp-music,  and  was  thereby 
brought  into  a  state  of  mind  which  was  fitted  to 
receive  divine  revelations,  therefore  we  may  and 
ought  to  regard  music  as  a  gift  of  God,  which  is 
given  to  us  that  we  may  thereby  elevate  our  hearts 
and  bring  them  into  a  holy  disposition.  It  is  lack 
of  understanding  and  lack  of  gratitude  to  exclude 
it  from  the  Church.  The  Scriptures  say :  “  Praise 
the  Lord  with  harp,”  Ac.  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2  and  3). 
Whoever  sings  and  makes  melody  unto  the  Lord 
in  his  heart  will  do  it  also  with  his  mouth  and  with 
his  hands. — Like  every  other  gift  of  God  which  is 
given  us  for  our  salvation  and  blessing,  music  also 
can  be  abused:  “ It  is  a  dangerous  art,  this  mover 


of  souls,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
world,  of  vanity,  and  of  sin”  (Krummacher). — The 
world  also  often  exclaims :  “  Bring  me  a  minstrel !” 
not,  however,  in  order  to  lift  up  the  heart  (suraum 
corda)  and  to  soothe  the  soul,  but  rather  to  fan  the 
fire  of  the  smouldering  passions  into  a  flame,  and 
to  awaken  the  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the 
so uL — Vers.  16-19.  The  great  Promise  of  Elisha, 
(a)  Its  contents;  (6)  its  aim  and  object — The 
Lord  gives  beyond  what  we  pray  for,  beyond  what 
we  understand ;  He  not  only  saves  from  need  and 
danger,  but  He  also  gives  tne  victory  besides,  out 
of  pure,  undeserved  pace.  That  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  feature  of  all  divine  promises.  The  Lord  not 
only  does  not  deal  with  us  according  to  our  sins, 
but  He  gives  us,  besides  that,  the  victory,  through 
Him  in  whom  all  promises  are  yea !  and  amen !  (2 
Cor.  L  20).— Vers.  21-25.  The  Fall  of  Moab  a  di¬ 
vine  Vengeance  upon  fleshly  Secureness  and  Pride, 
upon  Avarice  and  Covetousness.  This  is  written 
for  the  warning  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  peo¬ 
ples.  [This  interpretation  of  the  rebellion  of  Moab, 
as  the  result  of  avarice,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  niggardliness,  is  not  justified  by  the 
text,  and  could  not  fairly  be  presented  in  a  homi- 
letical  treatment  of  the  passage.  We  have  not  far 
to  search  for  the  cause  of  revolt  A  nation  which 
is  tributary  to  another  may  well  havo  other  and 
nobler  reasons  for  rebellion  than  to  save  the  amount 
of  the  tribute.  We  have  no  reason  for  imputing 
any  baser  motives  to  the  Moabites.  They  may 
have  been  influenced  by  baser  ones,  but,  so  long  as 
that  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  text  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  subject  for  homiletical  treatment  The 
inscription  referred  to  in  the  Excg.  notes  on  ver.  4 
is  very  valuable  qa  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Moab  and  Israel  at  this  time  “from 
the  other  side.” — W.  G.  S.] — Cramer:  When  God 
is  about  to  punish  any  one  He  first  causes  him  to 
become  secure,  proud,  bold,  and  arrogant,  then  He 
takes  away  from  him  cunning,  sense,  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  strikes  him  with  blindness. — Vera. 
26  and  27.  The  disgraceful  act  of  the  king  of  Moab 
shows  how  low  man  can  sink  and  fall  when  he 
does  not  know  tho  living  God.  By  the  most  abomi¬ 
nable  crime  he  thinks  that  he  will  do  God  a  service 
and  save  himself  (Rom.  L  28).  Even  yet  human 
sacrifices  occur  among  the  heathen ;  how  much  we 
have  to  thank  the  Lord  that  He  has  saved  us  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  and  has  caused  His  holy- 
word  to  enlighten  us.  Where  this  light  shines, 
there  the  night  of  superstition  flees,  with  all  its 
abominations. — Men  often  offer  the  hardest  out¬ 
ward  sacrifice  more  willingly  than  tliey  do  the  in¬ 
ner  sacrifice,  which  alone  God  demands,  and  which 
pleases  him  (Ps.  1L  17). — Ver.  27.  Wort.  Summ.  : 
When  we  see  an  abominable  crime  going  on,  or  hear 
of  it,  we  ought  not  to  laugh  at  it,  or  to  feel  a  pleasure 
in  it,  but  we  ought  to  loathe  it,  and  turn  away  from 
it,  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  the  punishment, 
which  will  certainly  come. — We  must  renounce  an 
object  or  a  possession  which  is  stained  by  blood- 
guilt  and  curses,  although  ever  so  great  temporal 
advantage  may  be  connected  with  it  We  muat 
renounce  it  for  the  sake  of  God  and  conscience. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 
xlisha’s  prophetical  acts. 
2  Koras  IV.-VnL  15. 


A. — Elisha  with  the  widow  who  woe  burdened  with  debt,  with  the  Shunammite,  and  with  the 
pupik  <tf  the  prophets  during  the  famine. 

Chap.  IV.  1-44* 

1  Now  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  [prophet-disciples]  unto  Elisha,  saying,  Thy  servant  my  husband  is 
dead ;  and  thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  dia  fear  the  Lord :  and  the  creditor  is 

2  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen.  And  Elisha  said  unto  her, 
What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?  And  she  said, 
Thine  handmaid  hath  not  any  thing  in  the  house,  save  a  pot  of  [ omu  a  pot  of]  oil 

3  [for  anointing].1  Then  he  said,  Go,  borrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  all  thy  neigh- 

4  tors,  even  empty  vessels ;  borrow  not  a  few.  And  when  thou  ait  come  m,  thou 
shalt  shut  the  door  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  sons,  and  shalt  pour  out  into  all  those 

5  vessels,  and  thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  fulL  So  she  went  from  him,  and 
shut  the  door  upon  her  and  upon  her  sons,  who  brought  the  vessels  to  her,  and  she 

6  poured  out.*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  vessels  were  full,  that  she  said 
unto  her  son,  Bring  me  yet  a  vessel.  And  he  said  unto  her,  There  is  not  a  vessel 

7  more.  And  the  oil  stayed.  Then  she  came  and  told  the  man  of  God.  And 
he  said,  Go,  sell  the  oil,  and  pay  thy  debt,  and  live  thou*  and  thy  children  of 
the  rest. 

8  And  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  Elisha  passed  to  Shunem,  where  was  a  great 
woman ;  and  she  constrained  him  to  eat  bread.  And  so  it  was,  that ,  as  oft  as  he 

9  passed  by,  he  turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread.  And  she  said  unto  her  husband, 
Behold  now,  I  perceive  that  this  is  a  holy  man  of  God,  w  hich  passeth  by  us 

10  continually.  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall ;  and  let  us 
set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick;  and  it 

11  shall  be,  when  he  cometh  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither.  And  it  fell  on  a 

12  day,  that  he  came  thither,  and  he  turned  into  the  chamber  and  lay  there.  And 
he  said  to  Gehazi  his  servant,  Call  this  Shunammite.  And  when  he  had  called  her, 

13  she  stood  before  him  [o«bati].  And  he  6aid  unto  him,  Say  now  unto  her,  Behold, 
thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care ;  what  is  to  be  done  for  thee  ? 
wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host?  And 

14  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.  And  he  said,  What  then  is  to 
be  done  for  her?  And  Gehazi  answered,  Verily  6he  hath  no  child  [son],  and  her 

15  husband  is  old.  And  he  said.  Call  her.  And  when  he  had  called  her  she  stood 

16  in  the  door.  And  he  said,  About  this  season,  according  to  the  time  of  life  [of 
the  next  year],  thou  shalt  embrace  a  son.  And  she  said,  Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man 

17  of  God,  do  not  lie  unto  [deceive]  thine  handmaid.  And  the  woman  conceived, 
and  bare  a  son  at  that  season  that  Elisha  had  said  unto  her,  according  to  the 
time  of  life  [in  the  following  year]. 

18  And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his  father 

19  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my  head  1  And  he  said 

20  to  a  lad.  Carry  him  to  his  mother.  And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought  him 

21  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died.  And  she  went  up, 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God.  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went 
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22  out.  And  she  called  unto  her  husband,  and  said,  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the 
young  men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  I  may  run  to  the  man  of  God,  and  come 

23  again.  And  he  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day?  it  is  neither  new 

24  moon,  nor  sabbath.  And  she  said,  It  shall  be  well.  Then  she  saddled  an  ass, 
and  said  to  her  servant,  Drive,  and  go  forward ;  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me, 

25  except  I  bid  thee.  So  she  went  and  came  unto  the  man  of  God  to  Mount 
Carmel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  man  of  God  saw  her  afar  off  [ooming], 

26  that  he  said  to  Gehazi  his  servant,  Behold,  yonder  is  that  Shunammite :  Run 
now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her,  and  say  unto  her,  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well 
with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And  she  answered,  It  is  well. 

27  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  God  to  the  hill,  she  caught  him  by  the  feet : 
but  Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away.  And  the  man  of  God  said,  Let  her 
alone ;  for  her  soul  is  vexed  within  her :  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 

28  hath  not  told  me.  Then  she  said,  Did  I  'desire  a  son  of  my  Lord  ?  did  I  not  say, 

29  Do  not  deceive  me  ?  Then  he  said  to  Gehazi,  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 
staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way :  if  thou  meet  any  man  salute  him  not ;  and 
if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again :  and  lay  my  staff  upon  the  face  of  the 

80  child.  And  the  mother  of  the  child  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul 

81  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  he  arose  and  followed  her..  And  Gehazi 
passed  on  before  them,  and  laid  the  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child ;  but  there 
was  neither  voice,  nor  hearing.  Wherefore  he  went  again  to  meet  him,  and  told 

82  him,  saying,  The  child  is  not  awaked.  And  when  Elisha  was  come  into  the 

33  house,  behold,  the  child  was  dead,  and  laid  upon  his  bed.  He  went  in  there- 

84  fore,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  be 

went  up,  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  upon  his  eye9,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands :  and  he  stretched  himself 

86  upon  tne  child  ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.  Then  he  returned,  and 
walked  in  the  house  to  and  fro ;  and  went  up,  and  stretched  himself  upon  him : 

86  and  the  child  sneezed  seven  times,  and  the  child  opened  his  eyes.  And  he  called 
Gehazi,  and  said,  Call  this  Shunammite.  So  he  called  her.  And  when  she  was 

87  come  in  unto  him,  he  said,  Take  up  thy  son.  Then  she  went  in,  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  took  up  her  son  and  went  out. 

88  And  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal :  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land ;  and 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  sitting  before  him :  and  he  said  unto  his  servant, 

89  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  And  one 
went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  wild  gourds  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage ; 

40  for  they4  knew  them  not.  So  they  poured  out  for  the  men  to  eat.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pottage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou 

41  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot.  And  they  could  not  eat  thereof  But 
he  said,  Then  bring  meal.  And  he  cast  it  into  the  pot ;  and  he  said,  Pour  out 
for  the  people,  that  they  may  eat.  And  there  was  no  harm  in  the  pot* 

42  Ana  there  came  a  man  from  Baal-shalisha,  and  brought  the  man  of  God 
bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  corn  in  the  husk 
thereof  [garden-corn  in  a  sack].4  And  he  said,  Give  unto  the  people,  that  they 

43  may  eat.  And  his  servitor  said,  What,  should  I  set  this  before  a  hundred  men  ? 
He  said  again,  Give  the  people,  that  they  may  eat :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord. 

44  They  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof?  So  he  set  it  before  them,  and  they  did 
eat,  and  left  thereof  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8. — 7.  a,  only  so  much  as  auffioea  for  an  anointing.— BAhr.  [The  chettb  It  a  late  Aramaic  form  for  the 

kerl  Ew.  $  847,  e.  The  tame  la  true  of  the  other  fern.  forma,  ending  in  '  In  this  chapter,  all  of  which  the  her! 

change*. — W.  G.  8.] 

*  Ver.  R— The  keri  HpYttD  cannot  be  preferred  to  the  cheiib  (piel).— Blhr. 

*  Ver.  7.— All  the  Tertiont  agree  with  the  keri  «  if  we  decked  to  retain  the  chetib,  it  wonld  be  noceteary  ta 
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change  WW  into  HN1  ;  “  And  lire  with  tny  eons  on  the  remainder,”  In  which  cake,  however,  the  oontrast,  which  ia 
expressed  in  WK  f  would  be  lost.— Bihr.  L^IVI  is  sing,  to  agree  with  the  principal  subject.  “If  the  text  is  here  oorreot, 
it  shows  that  eveh  the  1  may  be  omitted  In  each  eases.”  Ew.  f  888,  c*— W.  Q,  B.] 

4  Yer.  89.-r-Neither  he  nor  the  other  sons  of  the  prophet* — Bihr.  ' 

•  Ver.  42l  -[bon?  t  u  Corn  got  from  good,  garden-like  plantations,  which  is  better  than  field-grain,  and  which  la  either 

sates  roasted,  or  pounded  to  groats ”  (Fftret).  oeears  only  this  once.  The  authorities  agree  that  it  means  a  “bag” 

•  Ver.  bttK ,  Bw.  I M8, ».  Th.  lnfio.u  the  simplest,  most  direct,  end  most  comprehensive  form.— 

W.  fi.fi.] 


XKGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL* 

Yer.  1.  A  certain  woman  of  the,  Ac.  It  is 
dear  from  the  passage,  vers.  1-7,  that  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  were  not  exclusively  young  men,  but 
were  also  often  fathers  of  families,  and  so  did  not 
lead  a  cloister  life.  Perhaps  there  was  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  temporary  life  in  common,  or  a  person 
might  join  himself  more  or  less  closely  to  one  of 
the  principal  communities  of  the  prophets.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Josephus  and  the  rabbis,  the  woman  was  the 
widow  of  Obadiah  {1  Kings  xviii.  3  sq.),  who,  they 
think,  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  provision 
for  persecuted  prophets,  and  so  had  fallen  into  debt. 
This  singular  legend  rests  upon  no  foundation 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  woman  says  that  her 
husband  “  feared  the  Lord,”  which  is  also  stated  in 
respect  to  Obadiah.  By  these  words  she  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  had  in  any 
way  been  the  cause  of  his  falling  into  poverty,  but 
that  he  had  not  contracted  debts  through  folly. 
What  the  creditor  demanded  in  this  case,  he  was 
justified  in  demanding  according  to  the  Law,  cf 
Levit.  xxv.  3d;  Matt,  xviii.  26  (Michaelis,  Mos. 
Kecht,  iii.  148).  From  the  forms  of  the  suffix 
'3 ,  vers.  2,  3,  7,  and  the  form  TIN  for  flN  vers. 
16  and  23,  which  have  been  designated  as 
Syriacisms,  we  cannot  infer  that  a  later  author 
here  interpolated  a  fragment  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tion,  as  was  shown  by  Keil  in  his  edition  of  1845. 
The  ordinary  translation  of  JD#  TpDjt  by  “pot  of 

oil  ”  is  not  established  by  the  necessary  proofs ; 
TpDK  means  unctio,  not  ointment-jar  (Gesenius),  so 

that  the  phrase  means,  word  for  word,  “  oil  for 
anointing;”  Bottcher:  quantum  ad  unctionem  sufficit. 
Anointing  with  oil  is  an  essential  part  of  bathing 
among  Orientals,  2  Sam.  xii.  20  (cf.  Winer, 
A-  W.-B.,  it  8.  367  sq.).  She  was  entirely  destitute 
of  the  oil  which  was  essential  for  the  preparation 
of  food — she  had  only  oil  for  anointing.  Yulg. 
nisi  parum  olei  quo  ungar.  The  locking  of  the  door 
had  no  other  object  than  to  keep  aloof  every  inter¬ 
ruption  from  without.  The  action  in  question  was 
not  an  ordinary,  simply  external,  operation,  but  an 
act  which  was  to  be  performed  by  the  command  of 
the  Man  of  God,  and  with  the  heart  directed  to¬ 
wards  God,  that  Is,  in  faith,  so  that  it  was  to  be 
completed,  not  in  the  noise  and  distraction  of 
every-day  life,  but  in  quietness  and  splitude. 

Yer.  6.  And  the  oil  stayed,  i.  e.,  it  did  not 
eease  to  flow  until  all  the  vessels  which  were  on 
hand  were  full. 

Ver.  7.  Of  the  rest  Josephus :  n epiac&repov  be 
rfr  Tiftfc  tov  kXalav.  The  woman  would  not  make 
use  of  that  which  had  come  into  her  hands  by  the 
interference  of  the  prophet,  without  asking  direc¬ 
tions  from  him.  She  does  not  regard  it  as  her  own 
unconditioned  possession,  but  she  leaves  it  to  the 


prophet  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it.  He  directs  her,  before  all  else,  to  discharge 
her  debt,  and  then  to  make  use  of  whatever  may 
remain  for  their  sustenance ;  he  desires  no  pay  or 
reward  for  himself. 

Yer.  8.  And  it  fell  on  a  day.  Ac.  The  word 
Crf*n  causes  the  presumption  that  the  narrative  in 

its  first  division  (vers.  8-17),  follows  the  preced¬ 
ing  chronologically,  and  it  is  not  placed  after  it 
simply  because  it  treats  of  a  rich  woman,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  poor  one.  From  the  23d  ver.  com¬ 
pared  with  the  9th,  we  see  that  Elisha  often  be¬ 
took  himself  from  Samaria  (il  25),  to  Carmel.  As' 
Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Jericho,  where  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  (chap,  il),  were  south  of  Samaria, 
we  may  suppose  that  Carmol,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern '  part  of  the  kingdom,  was 
the  place  where  the  faithful  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  attached  followers  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  who  lived  in  the  north,  came  together  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  strengthened  in  their  faith, 
and  instructed  by  the  prophet,  as  is  presupposed 
in  ver.  23.  The  city  of  Shunem  [see  Robinson,  it 
325]  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  on  the 
slope  of  the  so-called  Little  Hermon,  so  that  it  was 
not  much  farther  from  Samaria  than  Carmel,  not, 
howdver,  upon  the  road  from  Gilgal  thitheiward 
(Winer),  for  Shunem  lay  to  the  northeast  of 
Samaria,  and  Gilgal  to  the  southwest  Elisha  had 
to  go  across  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  order  to  come  to 
Shunem,  and  then  go  on  from  there  to  Carmel. 

Yer.  9.  And  she  said  unto  her  husband,  Ac. 
Many  a  one  may  have  been  called  or  called  him¬ 
self  “  Man  of  Odd,”  and  “  Prophet,”  at  that  time, 
who  was  not  such  in  reality  By  the  epithet 
“holy,”  the  woman  designates  Elisha  as  a  real  and 
not  a  merely  so-called  Man  of  God.  We  have  to 
understand  by  Tjrn^g  “a  chamber  built  upon 

the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  with  walls  which  would 
be  a  protection  against  every  attack  of  the  weather 
— not  a  lean-to  or  addition  on  tfie  side  of  the  house  ” 
(Thenius).  In  such  a  room  Elisha  woujd  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  every  interruption,  such  as  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  entirely  in  the  house,  and 
there  he  might  pass  his  time  in  quietness  (<tf. 
1  Kings  xvii  19). 

Yer.  12.  He  said  to  Gehazi,  Ac.  With  regard 
to  the  origin  and  native  place  of  Gehazi,  who 
is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  we  have  no 
information  whatever,  neither  do  we  know  when 
or  why  Elisha  chose  him  for  his  servant— -She 
stood  before  him,  i.  before  Gehazi,  not  before 
Elisha,  as  Thenius,  among  others,  thinks,  and  he 
then  assumes  that,  although  she  stood  before  him, 
Elisha  spoke  the  words,  ver.  13,  to  her  through 
Gehazi,  because  he  “would  not  communicate 
directly  with  her,  lest  he  should  compromise  his 
dignity.”  However,  he  does  this  immediately  after* 
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wards  (ver.  16).  Moreover,  there  is  no  instance 
at  all  of  a  prophet  speaking  to  a  person  who  stood 
before  him  through  a  third  person.  Ver.  13  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  in  which  the 
omission  of  that  which  Elisha  said  to  Gehazi,  when 
he  told  him  to  call  the  Shunammite,  is  filled  up : 

at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  pluperfect 

Elisha  wished  to  make  some  return  to  his  hostess, 
who  had  received  him  with  Gehazi  and  entertained 
him  so  often,  but  he  did  not  know  what  would  be 
acceptable  to  her,  a  wealthy  woman.  In  order  to 
learn  this,  he  does  not  address  himself  directly  to 
her,  but  directs  his  servant  to  ask  the  necessary 
questions,  that  she  may  express  herself  with  less 
embarrassment  and  less  reserve.  The  question: 
Wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king  or  to 
the  captain  of  the  host?  presupposes  that  Elisha 
at  that  time  stood  in  favor  and  respect  at  court, 
yet  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  with  certainty 
that  by  11  king  ”  in  this  place  is  meant  Jehu,  whom 
Elisha  caused  to  be  anointed  (Ewald).  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  is  named  in  connection  with  the 
king  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  influential  man, 
find  not  “  because  he  might  make  demands  in  the 
way  of  oppressive  requisitions  ”  (Thenius).  In  the 
answer  of  the  woman,  the  words :  Among  mine 
OWn  people,  are  put  first  for  the  sake  of  the  con¬ 
trast  :  At  the  court,  among  the  high  and  great  of 
the  land,  I  have  nothing  to  ask  for  or  to  desire. 
In :  I  dwell,  there  lies,  at  the  same  time,  a  notion 
of  a  sure,  undisturbed  and  contented  life  (1  Kings 
iv.  25;  Ps.  xv.  1;  IxL  4  [Hbr.  5];  Prov.  ii.  21). 
Perhaps  she  wished  to  show,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  had  not  entertained  the  prophet  for  the 
sake  of  the  return,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  God.  When  now  Gehazi  communi¬ 
cates  this  answer  to  his  master,  the  latter  feels  all 
the  more  bound  to  do  something  for  her,  and  he 
says  to  Gehazi  (ver.  14) :  Hast  thou  then  not  ob¬ 
served  in  the  interview,  what  other  thing  would  be 
welcome  to  her  ?  Dost  thou  not  thyself  know  of 
anything?  Gehazi  answers:  I  could  indeed  con¬ 
jecture  something  which  would  be  her  soul's  de¬ 
sire,  but  neither  we  nor  any  other  mortals  could 
do  that  for  her :  She  hath  no  child  [son].  To  be 
bfrren  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace  (1  Sam.  i  ll; 
Duke  L  26).  Elisha  now  summons  her  to  himself 
(ver.  16);  she  comes,  but  does  not  go  into  the 
room.  Out  of  modesty  and  respect  she  only  goes 
to  the  door.  To  the  announcement  of  the  prophet 
(Ver.  16),  which  reminds  one  of  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14, 
the  woman  replies,. surprised  and  humble,  with 
the  words:  Do  not  lie  unto  [deceive]  thine 
handmaid !  i  e.,  do  not  excite  deceitful  and  vain 
hopes  in  me.  [If  it  were  not  for  the  “  Call  her  ”  in 
the  15th  verse,  one  would  think  of  the  course  of 
the  details  somewhat  thus :  She  is  called — Elisha 

gves  to  Gehazi  the  directions  in  ver.  13,  which 
>  carries  out  in  an  interview  with  her,  upon  which 
she  replies,  ver.  13  at  the  end.  While  she  is 
standing  by,  perhaps  before  the  door,  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  ver.  14  takes  place,  when  the  prophet  ad¬ 
dresses  her  himself.  The  second  direction  to 
summon  her,  however,  breaks  up  the  consistency 
of  this  theory.  The  reason  suggested  above  by 
Bahr,  why  Elisha  commissions  Gehazi  to  speak  to 
her,  is  a  good  one ;  and  the  hypothesis  which  is 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  is  to  suppose  that 
he  carried  out  this  commission,  and  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  reply  at  the  end  of  ver.  13.  This  he 


reports  to  Elisha,  and  they  hold  the  conference  in 
ver.  14.  The  only  reason  Elisha  has  for  com¬ 
municating  with  her  through  Gehazi  is  now  re¬ 
moved,  and  he  summons  her  to  himself  and  ad¬ 
dresses  her  directly. — W.  G.  8.] 

Ver.  18.  And  when  the  ohfld  was  grown, 
Ac.  The  illness  of  which  the  boy  complained,  ver. 
19,  was  probably  a  sun-stroke,  which  befell  him 
as  he  was  in  the  open  field,  at  the  hottest  see- 
son  of  the  year,  among  the  reapers  (cf.  Judith 
viii.  2,  3;  Ps.  cxxi  61.  The  mother  carried  the 
body  into  the  upper  cnamber  and  shut  the  door 
upon  it,  hardly  with  the  sole  object  that  44  nothing 
should  happen  to  the  corpse  in  the  meantime n 
(Thenius),  for  she  might  have  provided  against 
that  in  other  ways ;  on  the  contrary,  she  meant  to 
keep  the  death  of  the  child  secret  for  a  while. 
For  this  reason  she  did  not  make  it  known  to  her 
husband  or  to  Gehazi  (vers.  23  and  26).  Evidently 
(die  had  the  secret  hope  that  the  man  of  God,  who 
had  promised  her  a  son  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  had  not  deceived  her,  could  help  her  to  re¬ 
cover  him.  In  that  she  carries  the  child  to  {he 
prophef*  chamber  and  lays  him  upon  his  bed,  she 
already  entrusts  him  in  some  degree  to  him,  whom 
she  prepares  to  bring  to  the  spot  without  delay. 
This  last  she  would  uot  have  done,  however,  if  site 
had  been  given  ovor  to  44  the  belief,  which  was  so 
widespread  in  ancient  times,  that  articles  wliieh 
had  been  touched  or  used  by  thaumaturgi,  pos¬ 
sessed  miraculous  efficacy  in  themselves”  (Wi¬ 
ner).  She  will  not  undertake  the  journey  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  her  husband;  the  cause  of 
it,  however,  she  does  not  state  to  him,  but  answers 

to  his  questions  only :  Di^-  She  also  limits  her 

reply  to  Gehazi  to  the  same  short  word  (ver.  26),  al¬ 
though  in  that  case  it  is  commonly  interpreted  some¬ 
what  differently.  In  the  23d  verse  it  is  said  to  mean : 
pax  ttbi  esto ,  i. vale  I  or,  do  not  be  alarmed !  or,  let 
me  have  my  will !  In  ver.  26,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  simple  affirmative  reply  to  the 
question:  Yes,  it  is  well!  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  word,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
same  person,  in  two  instances  which  follow  each 
other  directly,  should  liave  two  different  significa¬ 
tions,  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  contain  an  un¬ 
truth  in  ver.  26,  if  it  were  thus  understood.  Clericus 
remarks  correctly  that  it  stands  like  the  Latin  recte  / 
(cf.  the  German :  gut  /)  when  one  does  not  wish  to 
give  a  definite  reply  to  a  question,  and  yet  wishes 
to  pacify  the  inquirer  (Keil).  It -follows  from  the 
remark  of  the  man  in  ver.  23,  that  religious  as¬ 
semblies  were  held  on  the  new  moons  and  sab¬ 
baths,  although  the  Law  only  speaks  of  a  sacrifice 
on  those  days  (Numb.  xxviiL  9  and  11),  and  that, 
for  want  of  legal  priests  and  levites,  they  collected 
around  men  of  God,  i.  &,  prophets,  to  hear  the 
divine  word. 

Ver.  25.  So  she  went  and  came  unto,  Ac.  On 
1130  see  chan.  ii.  7,  15.  Elisha  showed,  by  send- 

V  V  • 

ing  his  servant  to  meet  her  and  to  salute  her,  how 
highly  he  esteemed  this  woman.  To  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  Gehazi  she  returns  only  the  short,  indefi¬ 
nite  answer :  44  Well !  in  order  not  to  be  detained 
by  further  explanations  ”  (Keil).  8he  hastens  to 
the  prophet  himself,  and  when  she  comes  near 
to  him,  overcome  by  the  grief  which  she  had  re¬ 
pressed  until  then,  she  clasps  his  feet,  certainly 
not  in  silence,  or  without  speaking  a  word,  but  beg- 
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gong  for  his  Assistance.  In  her  conduct  in  clasping 
his  feet,  Gehazi  sees,  not  so  much  something  an¬ 
noying  to  his  master  fKoster),  as  rather  an  offence 
against  his  dignity  (John  iy.  27);  he,  therefore, 
seeks  to  prevent  it,  but  Elisha  rebukes  him.  The 
words,  ver.  27 :  Z«@t  her  alone,  for  .  .  .  hath 
not  told  me,  do  not  mean,  “  We  must  first  hear 
what  she  has  to  lament  over  ”  (Kdster) ;  they  rather 
presuppose  that  she  had  declared  the  cause  of  her 
grief  and  of  her  prayer  for  help  when  she  first  em¬ 
braced  his  feet  The  words :  The  Lord  hath  hid  It 
from  me,  contain  the  explanation  and  excuse  for 
his  not  haying  come  to  Shunem  to  prevent  the  death 
of  the  child.  [It  Lb  a  better  explanation,  that  the 
mother,  in  excess  of  grief,  says  nothing  at  first, 
and  that  Elisha  commands  Gehazi  to  allow  her  to 
collect  herself  and  tell  the  trouble,  which  he  as 
yet  is  ignorant  of.  The  idea  that  the  prophet 
ordinarily  would  know  of  an  impending  calamity 
and  hasten  to  prevent  it,  is  objectionable  on  many 
accounts.  We  must  rather  compare  places  like 
2  8am.  vii.  8  eq.,  which  show  the  fallibility  of  the 
prophetic  knowledge  and  judgment.  See  notes  on 
ver.  22. — W.  G.  S.J  The  stricken  mother  then  re¬ 
peats  to  tlie  prophet  his  own  promise  (ver.  16), 
meaning  to  say  thereby,  at  the  same  time:  I  did 
not  complain  of  my  childlessness  and  did  not  de¬ 
mand  a  son ;  now,  however,  I  am  more  unhappy 
than  before,  for  it  is  better  never  to  have  a  child 
than  to  have  one  and  lose  it. 


Ver.  29.  Then  he  said  to  Oehazi,  Ac.  The 
grief  and  the  lamentation  of  the  woman  moved  the 
compassionate  heart  of  the  prophet  so  much,  that 
he  desired  to  bring  her  relief  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  therefore  commanded  his  servant  to  make  him¬ 
self  ready  for  a  journey  (Luke  xil  35 ;  Acts  xil 
8;  Jerem.  i.  17),  and  said:  Take  my  staff  In  thine 
hamd,  and  go  thy  way :  and  lay  my  staff  upon 
the  free  of  the  child.  The  staff  of  the  prophet  is 
not,  of  course,  his  travelling  staff,  but,  like  the 
staff  (sceptre)  of  a  king,  the  badge  of  the  prophet¬ 
ical  gift  which  he  had  received  from  God,  t.  «.,  of 
might  and  strength.  Moses,  the  prototype  of  all 
prophets,  was  instituted  into  his  office  as  leader  of 
the  people  of  Jehovah  with  these  words :  “  And 
thou  shalt  take  this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith 
thou  shalt  do  signs  ”  (Ex.  iv.  17).  Moses  himself 
therefore  calls  it :  “  The  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand  ” 
(Ex.  xvii.  5,  9),  or:  “The  rod  from  before  the 
Lord”  (Num.  xx.  8,  9),  cf.  notes  on  chap.  ii.  8. 
Elisha,  in  that  he  gives  his  prophet's  staff  into  the 
hand  of  Gehazi,  commissions  him  to  execute  a  pro¬ 
phetical  act  in  his  stead ;  by  means  of  the  divine 
power,  of  which  the  staff  was  the  symbol,  he  is  to 
awaken  the  child  out  of  the  death-sleep.  He  is  to 
lay  it  upon  the  face  of  the  cliild,  because  death 
had  fallen  upon  him  through  the  head  (ver.  19), 
and  because  life  shows  itself  first  of  all  in  the  face. 
The  question  why  Elisha  gave  such  a  commission 
to  his  servant  at  all,  is  answered  by  the  interven¬ 
ing  clause  in  ver.  29:  If  thou  meet  any  man 
salute  not.  Ac.  These  words  are  often  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  mat  Gehazi  is  to  guard  himself  from 
all  distraction,  fix  his  thoughts  only  upon  God  and 
the  commission  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
and  sink  his  soul  in  prayer.  This  sense,  however, 
eannot  by  any  means  be  established;  and  why 
should  the  prophet,  if  he  wished  to  say  this,  not 
have  expressed  it  distinctly,  and  not  in  a  round¬ 
about  way?  To  refrain  from  salufting  is  by  no 
means  tlie  same  thing  as  to  lose  one’s  self  in 


prayer.  It  is  well  known  that  salutations  are  faf 
more  ceremonious  in  the  Orient  than  with  us,  and 
that,  e.  g.y  inferiors  always  remain  standing  until 
persons  of  higher  rank  pass  by  (cf.  Luke  x.  4,  and 
Lightfoot  on  the  passage;  Winer,  /?.- W.-R,  i. 
a.  501),  whereby  delay  was  often  occasioned. 
Elisha  commands  his  servant,  in  the  first  place,  ttf 
start  without  delay,  and  then  not  to  tarry  at  all  by 
the  way.  This  command  to  hasten  can  scarcely 
have  had  any  othor  ground  than  that  he  hoped,  in 
spite  of  ffie  declaration  of  the  woman,  that  life  had 
not  yet  entirely  left  the  child,  and  that  utter  de¬ 
cease  might  yet  be  prevented  by  swift  interference. 
Because  he  did  not  believe  that  he  himself  with  the 
Shunammite  could  accomplish  the  whole  journey 
(six  hours)  so  quickly  as  appeared  necessary, 
he  despatched  his  servant,  or  at  least  sent 
him  on  before,  and  gave  him  his  prophet’s  staff, 
not  in  the  belief  that  the  staff,  as  such,  had  any 
magical  miraculous  power,  but  on  the  assumption 
that,  in  such  an  urgent  case,  he  might  commit  the 
prophetical  gift,  of  which  the  staff  was  the  insigne 
and  symbol,  to  his  servant,  and  so  make  him  his 
representative.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken, 
however  good  his  intention  was.  Peter  Martyr 
remarks:  Videtur  E listens  non  rede  fecisse ,  qut 
facultatem  edendi  miracula  aUeri  delegare  voluit ,  quod 
ipsi  non  est  datum.  A  similar  case,  where  a  pro¬ 
phet  falls  into  error,  is  found  2  Sam.  vii.  3  sq.  The 
importunity  of  the  woman,  that  Elisha  himself 
should  come  (ver.  30),  proceeded  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  boy  was  already  completely  dead,  and 
that  now  not  Gehazi,  but  only  the  prophet  liimself, 
who  had  promised  her  the  son,  could  help.  To 
this  deep  confidence  he  responds.  Every  other  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  passage  Is  entangled  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  Almost  all  the  expositors  proceed  from 
tlie  assumption  that  Elisha  knew  very  well  that 
Gehazi  could  not  accomplish  any  miracle,  although 
he  had  his  staff  in  his  hand.  They  state  variously 
the  reason  why  he,  nevertheless,  gave  him  this 
commission.  According  to  Kdster,  Elisha  wished 
to  show  himself  as  the  only  miracle-worker,  and 
magnify  his  own  importance.  According  to  Keil, 
he  did  it  in  order  “to  show  to  the  Shunammite  and 
her  connections,  and  to  Gehazi  himself,  that  the 
power  to  perform  miracles  did  not  appertain,  in 
any  magical  way,  to  himself  or  to  his  staff,  but 
rather  that  miracles,  as  works  of  divine  omnipo¬ 
tence,  could  only  be  executed  by  faith  and  prayer.” 
According  to  Krummacher,  Elisha  acted  thus  in  “  s 
pedagogical  intention,”  in  order  to  prepare  shame 
and  confusion  for  the  “  vain  and  pert  youth,”  who 
would  gladly  have  thrown  about  himself  “the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  his  master.”  In  every  one 
of  these  interpretations,  however,  the  prophet  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  very  ambiguous  light,  for  he  would 
have  given,  according  to  any  one  of  them,  a  formal 
commission,  in  regard  to  which  he  knew  before¬ 
hand  that  it  could  not  be  executed.  The  sending 
of  Gehazi,  and  the  entrusting  to  him  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  staff,  took  place,  in  that  case,  only  for  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  nay,  he  would  have  deceived  not  only 
his  servant,  but  also  the  mother  who  was  so  bur¬ 
dened  by  sorrow,  and  who  already  felt  herself  de¬ 
ceived  (ver.  28) ;  and  this  time  he  would  have  done 
it  knowingly  and  intentionally,  an  hypothesis  which 
is  not  consistent,  under  any  circumstances,  with  a 
sincere  and  ingenuous  character,  and  especially  is 
unworthy  of  a  “  holy  Man  of  God  ”  (ver.  9).  Such 
a  deception  would  be  the  leas  to  be  forgiven,  be* 
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cause  the  command  of  the  greatest  possible 
haste  is  added-  In  fact,  this  last  command 
is  not  consistent  with  any  one  of  the  proposed 
interpretations;  it  would  be,  at  Che  very  least, 
utterly  superfluous  and  objectless.  As  for  Keil’s 
view  in  particular,  we  cannot  see  why  the  pro¬ 
phet  should  have  intended  to  give  a  general  in¬ 
struction  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  miracles, 
just  on  this  special  occasion,  where  haste  was  of 
such  great  importance. 

Yer.  31.  And  Qehaxi  passed  on  before  them, 
Ac.  In  order  to  explain  why  Gehazi  could  not 
awake  Uiq  boy,  the  rabbis  assert  that  he  was  dis¬ 
obedient  to  the  command  not  to  salute  any  one  by 
the  way,  but  to  make  all  the  haste  possible.  This 
is.  contradioted  decidedly  by  tlie  fact  that,  before 
Elisha  arrived  with  the  mother  of  the  boy  at  Shunem, 
Gehazi  had  already  discharged  his  commission,  al¬ 
though  in  vain,  and  was  on  the  way  back  again  when 
he  met  the  prophet  He  must,  therefore,  have  made 
great  haste.  -  Theodoret  supposes  another  reason, 
viz.,  that  Elisha  knew  that  Gehazi  was  <piX4rtfios 
koX  icevdSofoc,  so  that  he  would  boast  of  his  com¬ 
mission  to  those  whom  he  met  by  the  way :  i)  61 
nevodof-ia  rijv  'davfuiTovpyiav  KuXl'ti.  This  accepta¬ 
tion  has  been  the  general  one.  Krummacher  stated 
it  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  knows  exactly  how 
Gehazi  conducted  himself  in  his  vanity :  “  What  a 
ceremonious  mien  the  silly  youth  puts  on,  with 
what  pompous  gravity  he  strides  into  the  house  of 
death,1’  Ac.  Others  think  that  he  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  because  the  mother  of  the  child 
had  not  given  him  her  confidence  (Seb.  Smith),  or 
because  the  faith  which  is  necessary  to  such  a 
work  was  wanting  in  him  (Grotius).  All  these  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  which  find  the  cause  of  Gehazi’s 
want  of  success  in  any  blamable  conduct  of  his, 
are  contradicted  by  the  utter  silence  of  the  text 
Even  though  Gehazi,  at  a  later  time,  showed  him¬ 
self  fond  of  money  (chap.  v.  20  sq.),  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  fond  of  honor.  In  the  other 
case  he  was  severely  punished;  here,  however, 
where  the  life  of  an  only  son  is  at  stake,  the  grave 
transgression  which  is  attributed  to  him  is  not  re¬ 
buked  with  a  single  word  of  reproof  or  warning, 
wherefore  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not  de¬ 
serve  any  correction,  but  had  executed  everything 
which  was  entrusted  to  him,  as  the  text  distinctly 
narrates.  That  he  was  not  able,  in  spite  of  this, 
to  awake  the  boy,  was  not  his  fault,  inasmuch  as 
Elisha,  although  he  had  given  him,  it  is  true,  the 
external  symbol  of  his  prophetical  might  and  power 

(the  nn,  spirit  of  Jehovah),  yet  had  not  consid¬ 
ered  that  this  might  and  power  was  a  special 
gift  of  God,  which  he  might  not  freely  delegate 
according  to  his  own  wul — which  he  therefore 
could  not  communicate  or  transfer  to  his  servant 
without  further  consideration^  Starke  justly  re¬ 
marks  that  Elisha  “  gave  this  command  (ver.  29) 
from  some  overhaste,  without  having  a  divine  in¬ 
centive  to  it.” 

Yer.  32.  And  when  EHiha  was  oome  into 
the  house,  Ac.  The  want  of  success  of  Gehazi’s 
commission  spurred  on  the  prophet  all  the  more  to 
do  what  he  could  in  order  to  restore  the  boy  to  life. 
In  the  main  he  proceeds,  as  his  father  and  master 
Elijah  had  once  done  (see  1  Kings  xvii,  Exeg.  on 
ver.  20  sq.  and  Hist,  §  6).  He  calls  upon  Je¬ 
hovah  and  stretches  himself  upon  the  body  of 
the  boy.  This  latter  gesture  is  described  more  in 


detail  here  (ver.  34)  than  in  the  other  passage :  on 
the  contrary,  the  words  of  the  prayer  are  given 
there,  which  are  wanting  here.  Whereas  Elijah 
there  stretched  himself  three  times  upon  the  boy 
(ver.  21),  Elisha  does  so  only  twice,  but  walke  up. 
and  down  in  the  house  in  the  meantime.  The  con¬ 
clusion  has  often  been  drawn,  as  it  has  been  last  of 
all  by  Keil,  that  die  difference  in  the  events  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  the  child, 
at  his  prayer,  “  straightway  ”  came  to  life  again, 
while  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  “  the 
resuscitation  took  place  by  degrees,”  from  which 
we  may  perceive  “  that  Elisha  did  not  possess  a 
double  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.”  This 
notion  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  justified  by  the  text  Why  should  Elisha, 
upon  whom  the  spirit  of  Ely  ah  rested  (chap,  ii.  16), 
and  of  whom  more  miracles  are  narrated  to  us  than 
of  Elijah,  have  been  able  to  perform  only  gradually 
and  by  stages  what  Ely  ah  accomplished  at  once  f 
That  Elisha,  after  the  first  attempt  at  resuscita¬ 
tion,  walked  up  and  down  in  the  house  (ver.  35),  did 
not  take  place  certainly,  quia  ilia  corporis  incuba > 
Hone  nimium  laboiavit  (Peter  Martyr),  or :  ut  om- 
bulando  cxcitaret  majorem  calorem,  quem  pucro  com - 
municaret  (Cornel  a  Lapide,  Seb.  Smith);  it  was 
probably  an  Involuntary  result  of  the  great  emo¬ 
tion  with  which  he  looked  and  waited  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  prayer.  After  he  had  stretched  him¬ 
self  once  more,  with  prayer,  upon  the  child,  the 
latter  gave  signs,  by  repeated  sneezing,  of  a  re¬ 
stored  respiration,  and  then  opened  his  eyes. 
“  Headache  was  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  and 
this  is  wont  to  be  relieved  by  sneezing,  as  Pliny 
writes  (Hist  Nat  xxviil  6),  Stemutamenta  capitis 
gravedinem  emendant  ”  (Dereser). 

Yer.  38.  And  Bliaha  came  again  to  Gilgal, 
Ac.  Not  directly  after  the  act  at  Shunem,  but  once, 
at  some  other  time.  The  two  following  narratives 
are  not  chronologically  connected  with  the  preced¬ 
ing. — In  regard  to  Gilgal,  see  notes  on  chap.  ii. — 

VJtA  ME*  does  not  mean  they  lived  before  him 

r  i  ;  •  ; 

(Luther,  Yulgata),  but  they  sat  before  him,  as  pupils 
before  a  teacher  (cf.  the  passage  from  the  Talmud  in 
Schottgen  on  Acts  xxil  3).  Similarly  chap.  vi.  L 
We  have  not,  therefore,  to  understand  a  residence 
together  under  Elisha’s  superintendence,  but  a 
coming  together  and  sitting  down  before  him,  in 
order  to  hear  his  word  (cf.  Ezek.  viil  1 ;  xiv.  1 ; 

xxxiil  31 ;  Zach.  iiL  8). — rnfct » w.  39,  has  the  gene¬ 
ral  signification  which  the  Chaldee  gives: 

i.  e.,  green  herbs,  which  may  be  cooked  and  eaten ; 
what  we  call  “greens.”  The  particular  kind 
which  the  seeker  found  follows  with  the  expression 
according  to  the  Yulgata,  quasi  viHs  syU 

vsstris ,  wild  vines  like  grape-vines,  not  wild  grape¬ 
vines.  The  mb’  nypB  are  wild  cucumbers  or 

gourds  (< cucumeres  agresies,  or,  asinim),  also  called 
bureting-cucumbere.  They  have  the  form  of  an 
egg,  and  a  bitter  taste.  When  they  are  ripe  they 
burst  in  pieces  if  pressed  on  the  stem,  whence 
their  name  (ypfr  fid#,  rupif).  When'  eaten  they 
cause  colic  and  violent  purging.  The  young  man 
took  these  wild  gourds  for  ordinary  ones,  which 
were  very  much  prized  aB  food  (Num.  xL  5). 
The  Sept  and  Vulg.  translate  by  colocynth.  KeC 
also  prefers  this,  because  this  fruit  does  not  burst 
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when  touched,  and  so  could  be  easily  carried  home 
in  the  garment  and  cut  up ;  but  the  root  ypfi  is  too 
distinctly  in  favor  of  the  bursting-gourd,  which  did 
not  burst  in  this  instance  simply  because  the  speci¬ 
mens  collected  were  not  entirely  ripe  (cf  Winer, 
-ft.-  W.-&,  L  8.  447  *£.).  However,  the  cucumis 
cohcynth *  L,,  or  the  poisonous  colocynth,  also  has 
a  remarkably  bitter  taste — a  vine  which  creeps 
upon  the  earth,  and  has  light  green  leaves  (cf  L  c., 
s.  427). 

Ver.  40.  Them  is  death  In  the  pot,  £e.,  there 
is  something  in  the  pot  which  causes  death.  As 
well  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  (the  Persians 
call  wild  gourds  the  gall  of  the  earth)  as  on  account 
of  the  effect,  which  followed  swiftly  upon  the  eat¬ 
ing,  they  considered  the  food  poisonous  and  fatal. 
Bitterness  and  death  were  cognate  ideas  among 
the  Hebrews  (EccL  viL  26 ;  Sirs  oh  xlL  1).  In  ver. 
41  the  *  before  VIp  is  not  superfluous,  but  is  in  the 


use  which  denotes  the  connection  of  thought 
(Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  348,  a).  The  meal  which 
Elisha  cast  into  the  pot,  has  just  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  salt  which  he  threw  into  the  un¬ 
healthy  fountain  at  Jericho  (chap.  iL  20).  14  The 

meal,  as  the  natural  and  healthy  means  or  nourish¬ 
ment,  was  the  symbol  of  which  he  made  use  in 
order  to  give  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  injurious  property  had  been  taken 
from  the  food  by  him  ”  (Keil,  1845). 

42.  And  there  came  a  man  from  Baal- 
ahaHsha,  i.  e.,  some  place  in  the  district  of  Shalisha 
(1  Sam.  Lr.  4),  no  doubt  the  same  one  which 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  Beth-shalisha,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  quite  near  to 
Gilgal  (chap.  ii.  1),  where  we  have  to  think  of  the 
prophet  as  being  at  this  time.  According  to  the 
haw,  all  first-fruits  of  grain  were  to  be  offered  to 
Jehovah,  who  relinquished  them  to  his  servants, 
priests  and  levites  (Num.  xviiL  13 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4). 
Since  now  there  were  no  more  legitimate  priests 
and  levites  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xii. 
31),  this  man,  who  was  a  faithful  worshipper  of 
Jehovah,  brought  his  first-fruits  to  the  “  Man  of 


God,”  the  head  of  the  prophets.  *>0*73  (Levit.  xxiii. 
14),  or,  in  the  Ailler  form,  £>D*73  BH3  (Levit  ii.  14), 

is  spica  recent  tenera,  qua  testa  super  ignem  ecmedi 
solent  (Munster),  fresh  wheat  or  barley  grits  (Keil). 
According  to  Hess,  a  hundred  sons  of  the  prophets 
visited  Elisha  in  a  company,  and  he  had  nothing 
more  to  set  before  them  than  what  the  man  had 
brought  him  from  Shalisha ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  correct. 

Ver.  43.  Give  the  people  that  they  may  eat. 

As  the  servant,  upon  the  first  command  (ver.  42), 
expressed  some  misgivings,  Elisha  repeated  the 
order  with  a  statement  of  the  reason :  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  has  revealed  it  to  me,  and 

He  will  have  it  so,  therefore,  abandon  thy  mis¬ 
givings  and  do  as  I  bid  thee.  From  the  words : 
They  shall  eat  and  shall  leave  thereof  we  must 
not  infer  a  miraculous  increase  of  the  food.  That 
the  bread  was  not  exhausted  under  Gehazi’s  hands 
— that  each  one  received  as  much  as  he  desired, 
and  that,  when  no  one  desired  any  more,  then 
there  lay  still 44  abundance  of  bread  upon  the  table,” 
to  the  astonishment  of  Gehazi  (Krummacher) ;  of 
all  that,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  text  The 
miraculous  part  of  it  consists  rather  in  the  fact 
that,  by  means  of  the  divine  blessing,  the  hundred 


men  were  satisfied  with  the  little  which  each  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  distribution,  and  even  had  some  tc 
spare. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  That  which  is  narrated  of  Elisha  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  in  the  next  following  chapters,  as  far 
as  viil  16,  is  not  a  consecutive  and  connected  de¬ 
scription  of  his  life,  but  a  simple  collection  of  the 
principal  acts,  by  which  he  vindicated  his  position  as 
Man  of  Gad  and  prophet,  in  different  relations,  as 
well  private  as  public,  throughout  his  long  career. 
Acconlingto  Keil,  all  these  acts  “belong  to  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  King  of  Israel ;”  but  Jehoram 
reigned  only  twelve  years  (chap.  iiL  1),  and  Elisha 
did  not  die  until  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Joash  (chap.  xiii.  14),  so  that  he  lived  after  Jeho- 
ram's  death  at  least  forty-five  years,  viz.,  twenty- 
eight  uhder  Jehu  (chap.  x.  36),  and  seventeen 
under  Jehoahaz  (chap.  xiii.  1).  Moreover,  the 
name  of  Jehoram.  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
narratives  from  chap.  iv.  to  chap.  viii.  15.  The 
44  King  of  Israel  ”  is  mentioned  indefinitely,  without 
his  name  (chap.  iv.  13;  v.  5,  6,  7,  8;  vi.  9,  11,  12, 
21,  26  sq .;  vii.  6,  9  sq. ;  viil  3).  Why  Elisha 
should  have  performed  all  his  miraculous  works 
under  Jehoram,  and  not  have  performed  any  others 
during  the  succeeding  forty-five  years,  we  cannot 
see;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  incredible.  If  all 
the  prophetical  acts  are  collected  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  mentioned  above  [namely,  to  collect  loosely 
those  acts  which  served  as  the  credentials  of  his 
prophetical  calling],  the  chronological  order  has, 
of  course,  to  be  given  up,  and  acts  have  to  be  in¬ 
serted  here  which  occurred  at  a  much  later  time. 
It  is  also  acknowledged  that  the  separate  acts  are 
narrated  in  a  connection,  which,  as  Keil  admits, 
follows  44  the  relation  of  their  subject-matter  to  the 
preceding  or  following,  and  not  the  sequence  of 
time  at  which  they  took  place.”  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  acts  which  affect  private  persons, 
especially  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  come  first,  and 
then  that  those  which  affect  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  people  follow.  Whether  all  the  incidents 
which  presuppose  that  Elisha  stands  in  high  favor 
with  the  king,  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  time  of 
Jehu,  as  Ewald  thinks,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  definitely  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  certainly 
what  is  narrated  chap.  iiL  17-25,  did  not  remain 
without  influence  upon  Jehoram,  and  upon  Elisha's 
relation  to  him ;  and  it  is  generally  true  that  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  kings  to  the  prophets  was  not  so  hostile 
after  the  death  of  Ahab.  Ewald  further  adopts 
the  opinion  that  the  collection  of  incidents  is 
arrayed  according  to  the  round  and  significant 
number  twelve;  he  reaches  this  number,  however, 
only  by  adding  to  the  acts  recorded  in  chap.  iv.  and 
following  chapters,  the  two  in  chap.  ii.  19-26, 
although  they  are  separated  by  the  third  chapter, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  leaves  out  the  first  of 
all,  chap.  ii.  14,  and  the  very  important  one,  chap, 
iii.  16  sq,,  which  stands  between  those  which  are 
counted,  because  these,  he  thinks,  come  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  source.  The  theory  that  these  narratives 
“  were  recorded  in  a  special  work,  before  they  were 
incorporated  into  our  present  Book  of  Kings,”  is 
more  probable.  The  collection  into  an  unbroken 
line  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  the  asser- 
tiou  which  has  been  made  by  many  parties  that, 
in  the  life  of  EllahA,  “the  sacred  documents  (2 
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Kings  ii.-xiiL)  present  us  with  a  far  greater 
multiplication  of  miracles,  than  in  the  life 
of  his  predecessor,  Elijah”  (Kurz  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyc.  iiL  s.  766;  cf.  Winer,  A-  W.-B.  L 
».  321).  If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  col¬ 
lected  prophetical  acts  belong  not  to  the  brief  reign 
of  Jehoram  alone,  but  are  spread  over  the  entire 
time  of  Elisha's  public  career  under  four  kings, 
that  is  to  say,  over  a  period  of  fifty-five  or  fifty- 
seven  years,  then  the  appearance  of  “  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  miracles  ”  falls  away ;  all  the  more  as  the 
time  of  Ely  ah's  activity  was  much  shorter.  The 
number  of  miracles  recorded  as  having  been  per¬ 
formed  by  Elijah,  when  accurately  estimated,  was 
not  much  less,  and  relatively  was  oveu  greater. 
(On  the  “  multiplication  of  the  miraculous  ”  see 
1  Kings  xviL  Prelim.  Rem.  §  a.)  Finally,  we  must 
remember  that  the  acts  of  Elisha,  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  this  passage,  were  accomplished  through 

the  nn  or  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  are  prophetical ; 

that  they  are,  therefore,  not  merely  pieces  ,  of  dis¬ 
play  of  a  great  thaumaturge,  but  “  signs,”  which 
servo  to  make  known  and  to  glorify  the  one  living 
God,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  on  this  account  have 
a  m»>re  or  less  ideal  significance.  They  are  doc¬ 
trines,  presented  in  and  by  acts,  i,  e.,  symbolical 
representations  of  religious  truths.  To  show  this 
in  detail  is  our  task  in  what  follows. 

2.  The  first  narrative  in  this  chapter  (vers.  1-7) 
is  meant  to  show  how  Elisha  helps  a  widow  and 
her  children  out  of  debt  and  distress.  Tho  mirac¬ 
ulous  increase  of  the  oil,  in  itself,  is  not  the  core 
and  object  of  the  prophet's  act  (as  tho  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  is),  but  only  the  means  to  an  end ;  relief 
from  distress  is  the  main  point,  and  thorehy  the 
act  becomes  a  prophetical  one.  This  first  narra¬ 
tive,  now,  together  with  the  one  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  (vers.  8-37),  is  ordinarily  designated  partic¬ 
ularly  as  having  “  an  extraordinary  resemblance  ” 
to  the  one,  1  Kings  xviL  7-16  (Winer,  L  c. ;  Kno- 
bel,  Der  Prophet,  il  s.  96),  and  as  one  whose  simi¬ 
larity  causes  it  to  appear  as  a  merely  slightly 
modified  copy  of  the  other  (Kurz,  IL  cl).  On  a  more 
careful  comparison,  however,  the  resemblance  is 
seen  to  be  limited  to  the  one  general  point,  that 
here,  as  there,  help  is  given  to  a  widow  and  her 
children  by  the  prophet,  in  their  need  and  distress; 
all  the  rest  is  utterly  different.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  a  foreigner,  a  woman  who  lives  in  heathen 
territory  (Luke  iv.  26),  to  whom  the  prophet  is  di¬ 
rected,  and  who  is  to  nourish  him ;  in  the  latter,  it 
is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who 
seeks  the  prophet,  and  calls  upon  him  for  aid. 
There  it  was  a  question  of  subsistence  in  time  of 
scarcity,  here,  of  the  deliverance  of  two  children 
from  the  slavery  which'  threatened  them.  There 
the  two  indispensable  means  of  sustenance,  meal 
and  oil,  never  fail,  although  they  are  consumed; 
here,  once  for  all,  the  oil  “  sufficient  for  anointing  ” 
is  increased  and  then  sold  to  pay  the  debt  The 
fact  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  both  help  and  relieve  a 
widow  and  her  ohildren  has  its  ground  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  calling  of  the  two  men  as  “  Men  of  God,” 
m  they  are  designated  both  here  and  there  (ver.  7, 
and  1  Kings  xviL  18).  It  is  a  well-known  feature 
of  the  Old  Testament  Law,  one  which  is  distinctly 
prominent,  that  it  often  and  urgently  commands  to 
succor  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  and  to  care  for 
them  (Exod.  xxil  22-24 ;  Deut  xiv.  29 ;  xxiv.  17, 19 ; 
xx vi  12 ;  xxviL  19).  They  are  mentioned  as  rep- 1 


resentatives  of  the  forsaken,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
necessitous  as  a  class  (IsaL  x.  2 ;  Jer.  vil  6 ;  xxiL 
3 ;  Zach.  vil  10 ;  MaL  iiL  6 ;  Baruch  vi.  37).  It  is 
especially  emphasized  and  praised  in  Jehovah  that 
he  Is  the  father  and  judge  (L  «.»  protector  of  the 
rights)  of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  (Deut  x. 
18;  Ps.  lxviiL  5;  cxlvL  9;  IsaL  ix.  17;  Sirach 
xxxv.  17  sq .).  Neglect  and  contempt  of  them  are 
counted  among  the  heaviest  offences  (Ps.  xciv.  6; 
Job  xxiL  9 ;  Ezek.  xxiL  7 ;)  just  as  on  the  other 
hand  compassion  and  care  for  them  is  a  sign  of  the 
true  fear  of  God  and  of  true  piety  (Job  xxix.  12: 
xxxL  16 ;  Tobit  L  7 ;  James  i.  27).  So,  then,  if 
anything  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  Man  of  Go<L 
this  is,  that  he  shall  be  a  counsellor  and  helper  or 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  shall  show  himself 
such  by  his  actions.  Elyah  and  Elisha  were,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  Men  of  God,  whom  Je¬ 
hovah  had  armed  with  His  Spirit  for  extraordinary 
and  marvellous  works.  It  would  be  remarkable, 
therefore,  if,  among  the  acts  of  the  two  genuine 
prophets  of  action  (cf.  above,  Prelim.  Rem.  after 
1  Kings  xvii.  §  a),  there  were  none  by  which  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  counsellors  and  helpers  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  none  by  which  they  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  living  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  before 
whom  they  stood  (1  Kings  xviL  1;  2  Kings  iiL  14), 
was  a  father  and  judge  of  the  widows  and  father¬ 
less.  Without  this,  an  essential  point  in  the  pro¬ 
phetical  calling  of  each  would  be  wanting.  The 
prophet,  in  the  case  of  \x>th  widows,  takes  up  and 
uses  naturally  and  significantly  the  last  and  most 
necessary  thing  which  there  was  in  the  house,  and 
thereby  directs  attention  all  the  more  distinctly  to 
Him  who  out  of  little  can  make  much,  and  out  of 
small  can  make  great  “The  naturalistic  inter¬ 
preters  of  miracles  suppose  that  an  advantageous 
retail  transaction  in  oil  took  place  here,  or  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  oil  by  the  intermixture 
of  other  substances,  ' for  instance,  of  potash  I  n 
(Winer,  J?.-  W.-A  L  s.  322.  Cf.  Knobel,  Der  Prophet 
iL  s.  96.)  These  insipid  absurdities  do  not  deserve 
refutation. 

3.  The  second  narrative  (vers.  8-37),  which,  as 
has  been  said  already,  many  modern  expositors 
have  considered  startlingly  like  to  the  one  in  1 
Kings  xviL  17-24,  likewise  appears,  upon  closer 
examination,  to  be  utterly  different  from  it  The  * 
entire  situation  is  different  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  observe  that  the  narrative  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  (vers.  8-17)  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  whole  in  itself.  It  narrates  the  reception 
which  the  prophet  met  with  at  the  house  of  the  Shu- 
namraite  woman  on  his  journey  to  Carmel,  what 
he  promised  her,  and  how  this  promise  waff  ful¬ 
filled.  The  narrative  might  cease  there.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  narrates  what  occurred  afterwards,  after, 
a  number  of  years,  namely,  that  the  promised  son* 
fell  victim  to  an  illness  and  was  restored  to  life  by 
the  prophet  The  fact  of  the  resuscitation,  there¬ 
fore,  has  die  fact  of  the  promise  for  its  premise, 
and  rests  upon  it  The  Shunammite  appeals  (ver. 
28)  to  the  promise  of  the  prophet,  ver.  16,  and 
founds  her  prayer  upon  it  He  then  also  does  all 
in  his  power  to  preserve  the  son  of  promise  to  his 
mother,  in  order  that  the  promise  may  remain  truth 
and  not  become  deceit  The  second  fact,  there¬ 
fore,  stands  in  an  inseparable  connection  with  the 
first  In  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zac 
rephath,  this  is  all  wanting.  He  was  no  son  of 
promise,  and  there  is  no  question  there  of  anything 
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but  »  restoration  to  life.  Then,  as  for  the  act  it¬ 
self,  it  takes  place  there  directly  through  Elijah 
himself,  whereas  Elisha  here  commits  it  in  the  first 
place  to  his  servant.  For  the  entire  interlude,  vers. 
29-31,  which  is  narrated  so  circumstantially,  and 
Is  so  worthy  of  attention,  the  parallel  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  similarity,  then,  which  is  asserted 
to  exist,  is  limited  to  the  method  of  resuscitation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  ver.  34  (cf.  1  Kings  xviL  21),  and  even 
this  is  not  altogether  the  same.  That  Elisha  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  method  was  a  consequence,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  nature  of  the  case — he  breathed 
life  once  more  into  him  from  whom  life  had  departed 
(see  above,  1  Kings  xviL  Hist  §  6)— and  further¬ 
more,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  for  him  that 
he  should  imitate  the  example  of  his  great  master 
in  ft  similar  case.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
clude  from  this  circumstance  alone  that  the  entire 
narrative  is  simply  imitated.  Ewald,  who  adopts 
the  opinion  that  “  the  passages  about  Elijah,  1  Kings 
xviL  19;  2  Kings  iL  1-18  were  written  later  than 
those  about  Elisha  ”  (in  which  case  the  contrary 
would  rather  be  true,  that  1  Kings  xviL  17  sq. 
was  imitated  from  this  narrative),  asserts,  6h  the 
other  hand:  “The  description,  2  Kings  iv.  14-17, 
is  clearly  borrowed  from  Gen.  xviii.  9-14;”  but  in 
the  latter  place,  also,  the  connection  and  the  eutire 
situation  are  utterly  different,  and  that  which  they 
have  in  common  amounts  only  to  this,  that  there, 
as  here,  the  birth  of  a  son  is  foretold.  This  takes 

?lace,  however,  also  in  Judges  xiiL  3 ;  1  Sam.  i.  17 ; 
b»L  viL  14;  Matt  L  23;  Luke  L  13  and  31.  What 
would  become  of  history,  especially  of  Biblical 
history,  if  every  incident  which  resembles  another 
more  or  less  should  be  considered  an  imitation  of 
it,  and  therefore  unhistorical  ?  If  any  story  is  free 
from  the  appearance  of  being  manufactured,  and 
has  unmistakable  signs  of  historical  truth,  then  this 
one  is  such,  with  its  numerous  details  and  peculiar 
characteristic  features. 

4.  The  religious  point  of  the  narrative,  and  there 
Is  scarcely  a  story  in  the  Old  Testament  which  has 
a  more  beautiful  one,  is  utterly  lost  when  we  seek 
it  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  boy  by  the  prophot. 
We  have  before  ns  here  the  total  of  a  continuous, 
complete,  and  finished  story,  which  is  narrated 
with  unusual  care  and  explicitness  down  to  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  not  simply  the  record  of  a  single  pro¬ 
phetical  act,  as  in  the  first  and  third  narratives. 
The  course  and  conclusion  of  the  whole  are  indeed 
conditioned  upon  the  miraculous  act  of  the  prophet, 
yet  in  fact  it  is  rather  a  history  of  the  Shunaromite 
than  an  event  in  the  life  of  Elisha.  The  object  and 
significance  of  the  story  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
sought  in  any  single  feature  of  the  narrative,  as  if 
all  file  rest  were  merely  incidental ;  it  is  rather  the 
whole  which  here  comes  into  account  Three  prin- 
•  cipal  points  in  it  come  out  into  especial  prominence : 
A  son  is  given  to  a  pious,  God-fearing  woman, 
who  had  received  the  prophet  at  her  house,  and 
thereby  a  blessing  and  fortune  falls  to  her  lot, 
which  she  had  no  longer  dared  to  hope  for;  soon, 
however,  a  great  trial  intervenes ;  she  is  to  lose 
her  only  son,  she  holds  firmly  to  the  word  of  prom- 
fee,  however,  and  sustains  the  trial;  the  son  is 
given  back  to  her  again  by  the  prophet,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  she  experiences  aright  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  true,  and  that  He  crowns  at 
last  with  grace  and  compassion  those  who  hope 
and  hold  fast  their  faith  in  Him.  This  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  history  presents  the  course  by  which, 


as  a  general  rule,  God  is  wont  to  lead  his  children. 
Thus  it  was  with  Abraham,  the  father  and  proto¬ 
type  of  all  the  faithfril  in  Israel  (Gen.  xvii.  and 
xxii.:  Heb.  xi  17  sq.),  thus  also  with  Job  (Job  L 
2-42),  and  thus  also  with  many  other  pious  men  of 
the  old  covenant  down  to  Him  who  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  faith  (Heb.  v.  5-9 ;  xii  2).  This 
story,  therefore,  is  a  practical  enunciation  of  the 
truth  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation:  the  Lord  “hath  set  apart 
him  that  is  godly  for  himself”  (Ps.  iv.  3).  It  is  He 
who  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  that  bringeth  down 
to  the  grave  and  bringeth  up  (1  Sam.  ii.  6).  They 
who  please  God  are  preserved  through  the  fire  of 
adversity  (Sir.  ii  6).  “  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord 
are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  His  cove¬ 
nant  ana  His  testimonies”  (Ps.  xxv.  10).  The 
glory  of  God  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  entire  story, 
and  the  work  of  the  prophet  serves,  here  as  ever, 
only  to  reach  this  end. 

5.  The  resuscitation  of  (he  boy  must  remain  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  however  we  may  conceive 
of  it,  extraordinary,  marvellous,  produced  by  the 

Spirit  (nn)  of  Jehovah.  Starke,  following  Cleri- 

cus,  says:  “The  spirit  of  natural  life  was  not 
warmed  into  life  by  the  warmth  of  the  prophet^ 
but  by  an  extraordinary  power  and  energy  of  God; 
and  the  touch  of  the  prophet,  in  itself,  was  as  little 
able  to  bring  back  warmth  and  life  as  the  touch  of 
the  staff.”  No  one  will  adopt  now-a-days  the  mar¬ 
vellous  explanations  which  Knobel  (Her  J Prophet 
ii.  8.  96)  proposes :  “  The  prophet  gave  a  powder  to 
the  boy  and  thus  removed  the  headache ;  or,  the 
child  had  perhaps  eaten  of  some  poisonous  plant, 
and  the  prophet  relieved  him  of  tne  poison  by  an 
emetic.”  The  opinion  also,  which  is  advanced 
here,  on  account  of  ver.  34,  still  more  confidently, 
even,  than  on  1  Kings  xvii.  20,  that  the  boy  was 
restored  to  life  by  the  application  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  and  that  Gehazi  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
this  on  account  of  the  antipathy  between  him  and 
the  mother  (Ennemoser  and  Passavant),  must  be 
docidedly  contradicted.  The  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  no  mesmerizers,  but  servants  of 
Jehovan,  who  “stood  before  Him,”  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  bear  witness  of  Him  in  word  and 
deed.  All  the  great  and  marvellous  works  which 
they  performed  were  a  result  of  earnest  prayer, 
and  followed  upon  their  most  hearty  petitions  (see 
above,  1  Kings  xvii.  Hist  §  6).  We  are  not  willing, 
therefore,  to  adopt,  with  Von  Gerlach,  the  opin.on 
that  “a  genuine  life-energy  was  imparted  to  ihe 
boy  from  the  body  of  Elisha,  which  was  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  G<*1,”  for  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought 
through  the  prophets:  but  that  it  filled  their  bodies 
is  an  idea  foreign  to  the  Scriptures.  The  question 
whether  the  boy  was  utterly  dead,  and  every  sign 
of  life  had  departed  from  him,  is  a  very  different  one. 
He  is  certainly  referred  to  as  dead,  vers.  20  and  32. 
We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that,  if  he 
had  been  dead,  decomposition  must  have  sot  in 
long  before  Elisha’s  arrival  at  Shunem.  If  he 
died  at  noon  (ver.  20),  and  his  mother  set  out  at 
once,  she  must  have  spent  six  hours  in  the  jour¬ 
ney.  If  we  suppose  besides  that  Gehazi  went  all 
the  way  from  Carmel  to  Shunem  on  foot,  and  that 
he  returned  from  there  again  and  met  the  prophet 
and  the  mother  on  the  way,  so  that  these  two  did 
not  arrive  until  still  later,  then  certainly  more  than 
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twelve  hours  had  passed  since  the  decease  of  the 
cliild.  In  the  Orient,  however,  decomposition  com¬ 
mences  much  sooner  than  among  us,  especially  m 
the  warm  harvest-season  (ver.  18).  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  law,  Numb.  xix.  11,  according  to  which  I 
the  touching  a  corpse  makes  unclean,  the  Talmud¬ 
ists,  as  Philippson  observes,  raised  the  question  : 
11  Did  the  son  of  the  Shun&mmite  render  unclean  ?  j 
and  the  answer  is:  'n  WDDD  WK\  KOBD  TO  (a 
oorpse  makes  unclean,  but  not  a  living  body).”  So 
much  at  least  is  clear  from  this,  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  boy  a  real  corpse,  although  they  did 
not.  deny  the  miracle.  That  the  act  of  Elisha  can¬ 
not  in  any  wise  be  compared  with  the  restoration  to  , 
life  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  or  of  Lazarus,  | 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned. 

6.  Gekazi's  mission  to  Shnnem,  since  it  was  un¬ 
successful  and  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
development  of  the  story,  might  have  been  left 
unmentioned.  That  it  is  narrated,  however,  in  de¬ 
tail,  is  all  the  more  a  proof  of  the  historical  truth 
of  the  entire  story,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  serve  the 
glory  of  the  prophet  on  account  of  its  entire  want 
of  success.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  omitted,  because  it 
teaches  practically  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with 
which  God  arms  His  servants,  the  prophets,  for 
extraordinary  deeds,  cannot  be  transferred  by  these 
to  others,  and  tliat  it  pertains  still  less  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  symbol  of  the  prophetical  calling,  so  that  not 
every  one  in  whose  hand  the  symbol  may  be  is 
thereby  put  in  a  position  to  execute  such  acts.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  mother  of  the  boy  who  was 
to  learn  this,  for  she  did  not  desire  that  Gehazi 
should  be  sent,  nor  Gehazi,  for  he  did  not  offer  to 
go,  but  was  called  upon  by  the  prophet  to  do  so, 

as  it  was  Elisha  himself.  The  gift  of  the  rn"l 

or  Spirit  is  not  an  habitual,  permanent  one,  but 
one  which  is  given  specially  for  each  occasion,  and 
which  the  prophet  cannot  dispose  of  according  to 
his  own  good-will  and  pleasure.  As  it  had  not 
been  made  known  to  Elisha  by  Jehovah  that  the 
boy  was  dead  or  would  die,  so  the  command  had 
not  been  given  to  him  by  God  that  he  should  give 
Gehazi  a  commission  for  the  deed,  and  intrust  his 
staff  to  him.  Out  of  anxiety,  lest  the  prophet’s 
credit  might  suffer  if  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
this  mission  was  sought  in  him,  it  was  very  early 
thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  allegori¬ 
cal  interpretation.  The  dead  bcnr  was  said  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  human  race,  which  had  fallen  under  death 
on  account  of  sin;  the  staff  with  which  Gehazi 
thought  that  he  could  awake  the  dead  boy,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  could  not  save 
frpm  sin  and  death ;  Elisha,  finally,  who  afterwards 
brought  the  dead  to  life,  was  a  type  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  by  his  incarnation,  put  himself  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  flesh  (ver.  34),  and  imparted  new  life 
to  humanity.  This  interpretation  is  found  from  the 
time  .oLOrigen  on,  in  all  centuries,  and  even  in  the 
most  modern  times  it  has  been  adopted  by  Cassel 
(ElisOy  &  42  .).  However  imaginative  and  edifying 
it  may  be,  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  text 

7.  The  third  and  fourth  narratives  (vers.  38-44) 
belong  together,  because  both  concern  the  circle 
of  sons  of  the  prophets.  Whereas  in  the  first  two 
narratives  it  is  individual!  faithful  servants  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  who  experience,  through  the  prophet,  His 
marvellous,  protecting,  helping,  and  saving  might, 
here  it  is  the  entire  community  of  sons  of  the 
prophets,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who,  in  the  time 


of  apostasy,  form  the  core  of  the  covenant-people, 
and  represent  the  true  Israel.  The  two  narratives 
are  not,  therefore,  inserted  here  accidentally  and 
without  connection,  but  they  join  on  very  fitly  to 
the  two  preceding.  They  have  not  the  object,  how¬ 
ever,  any  more  than  those  have,  to  present  Elisha 
to  us  as  a  thaumaturge  and  to  glorify  him :  on  the 
contrary  they  are  intended  to  strengthen 1  faith  in 
Him  whose  instrument  and  servant  the  prophet  is. 
They  teach  and  attest  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist’s  words  (Ps.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  which  we 
might  even  place  over  them  as  a  title,  “  Behold  the 
eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  Him ;  upon 
them  that  hope  in  His  mercy ;  to  deliver  their  soul 
from  death  (vers.  38-41),  and  to  keep  them  alive  in 
famine  ”  (vers.  42-44).  At  the  same  time  both  nar¬ 
ratives  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  same  place  where  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  “  sat  before,  him,”  i.  «.,  received  in¬ 
struction,  there  they  also  ate  together,  i.  e.,  they 
led  a  life  of  dose  fellowship  and  communion  (cfi 
Luke  xv.  2;  1  Cor.  v.  11  sq.).  It  follows  that  this 
life  in  common  was  anything  but  luxurious,  on  the 
contrary  that  it  was  a  life  of  sacrifice.  How 
straitened  the  circumstances  were  in  which  they 
lived  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that  Elisha  had  to 
send  one  of  their  number  into  the  field  to  collect 
wild  herbs  before  the  mi '.-day  meal  could  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  also  that,  later,  the  little  wliick  one  man 
brought  had  to  suffice  for  a  hundred  men.  From 
tills  it  follows  either  that  the  pupils  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  were  poor  by  birth,  or  that  they  liai  decided  to 
live  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  self-deniaL  Nevertlio- 
less,  their  number  was  large,  and  the' fact  that  even 
bitter  want  could  not  separate  them  from  one  an¬ 
other  and  break  up  the  community,  is  a  beautifril 
sign  of  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  of  their 
faithfril  zeaL 

8.  Both  prophetical  acts  of  Elisha  in  the  circle  of 
the  pupils  of  the  prophets  have  been  referred  to 
quite  ordinary  incidents.  In  the  first  it  has  been 
said  that  Elisha  showed  himself  a  “remarkable 
student  of  nature  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ” 
(Knobel,  l  e.,  s.  95),  just  as  in  chap.  ii.  20  sq.  and 
iii.  16  sq.  If  he  liad  been  such,  however,  he  would 
certainly  have  known  that  no  one  can  make  a  pot 
full  of  bitter  and  poisonous  herbs  uninjurious  by 
simply  adding  a  handful  of  meal.  Hence  the  Exe- 
get  HandJbuch  des  AIL  Test,  believes  that  the  prophet 
may  have  added  something  else,  does  not  tell,  how¬ 
ever,  what  this  something  else  was,  nor  whence  he 
got  it  Theodoret  observes  that  it  was  not  i)  rod 
aXeipov  but  #  rov  irpofr/riKov  irve&fiaroc 

dbvafuq,  which  weakened  or  destroyed  the  action 
of  the  poison.  The  meal  was  here  only  a  natural 
and  appropriate  sign  of  healthful  nourishment 
The  truth  underlying  the  second  story  is  thought 
to  be  “  that  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  Elisha’s  wise  precaution  during  that  time 
of  famine”  (Knobel,  s.  97).  In  that  case  Elisha 
must  have  sent  orders  to  the  man  of  Beth-Shalisha 
beforehand,  and  his  precaution,  since  the  man  only 
brought  twenty  barley-loaves,  which  were  not 
enough  for  so  many,  would  have  been  insufficient 
and  not  by  any  means  wise.  Neither  does  the 
narrative  contain  **  the  moral,  that  the  believer  can 
satisfy  his  earthly  needs  even  with  scanty  means” 
(Koster,  Die  Prophet  s.  88),  for  the  prophet  does 
not  mean  to  give  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
we  ought  to  behave,  but  he  states  what  Jehovah 
will  do.  It  is  not  he  who  brings  about  the  satia- 
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faction  of  their  hunger,  but  Jehovah;  he  only  fore¬ 
tells  it  and  announces  it.  Jehovah  ordered  it  so 
that  a  strange  man,  uncalled  and  unexpected, 
should  bring  to  the  prophet  in  a  time  of  faraiue 
the  first-fruits,  which  belong  to  Jehovah  according 
to  the  Law  (Numb.  xv.  19,  20;  Deut  xxvL  2  aq.\ 
and  He  blessed  this  gift  so  that  it  sufficed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  entire  community  of  the  prophets.  Hence 
it  follows  that  this  feeding  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  miraculous  feedings  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  cannot  say:  44  Jesus  taught  on 
a  grand  scale  what  Elijah  taught  on  a  small  scale  ” 
(Dereser) ;  still  less  can  the  New  Testament  inci¬ 
dents  be  regarded  as  imitations  and  mythical  de¬ 
velopments  of  this.  The  Lord  Himself,  at  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  makes  reference,  not 
to  this  narrative,  but  to  the  feeding  of  the  people 
with  manna  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi  15  sq.\  and 
He  gives  to  His  miracle  an  express  object  and  sig¬ 
nificance  (John  vi.  32  sq  \  such  as  we  cannot  at 
all  think  of  in  this  case.  Besides  that,  however, 
die  historical  connection,  the  occasion,  the  persons, 
all  are  utterly  different,  and  the  asserted  similarity 
is  reduced  finally  simply  to  this,  that  through  the 
divine  influence  a  little  suffices  for  many:  an  alto¬ 
gether  ordinary  truth  which  pierces  through  many 
other  incidents  in  the  history  of  redemption,  which 
are  entirely  different  from  this  one. 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vera.  1-7.  Krummacher  :  The  Story  of  the 
poor  Widow,  (a)  Her  distress;  (5)  she  seeks  re- 
roge  in  the  prophet,  and  (c)  finds  it#— Help  in 
Need,  (a)  The  woman  who  receives  assistance. 
(Widow  of  a  God-fearing  man,  burdened  by  debt, 
and  witnout  resources;  mother  of  two  children, 
who  are  to  be  taken  from  her;  her  faith  and  trust; 
her  gratitude.  Such  are  always  helped.)  (6 )  The 
prophet  wlio  assists  her.  (As  a  genuine  prophet 
of  God  he  does  not  stop  his  ears  to  the  cry  of  the 
poor,  like  the  creditor,  Prov.  xxi.  13.  He  knows 
that  he  who  has  compassion  on  the  widows  and 
Citherless  thereby  serves  God,  James  L  27.  Gold 
and  silver  he  has  not,  but  he  employs  the  gift 
which  he  has  received,  and  does  not  stop  with 
words.  Go  and  do  likewise,  1  Peter  iv.  10  ;  James 
il  14-17.)— Wurt.  Summ.  :  Our  Lord  and  God  al¬ 
lows  it  to  come  to  pass  that  widows  and  orphans 
are  often  distressed  and  harshly  treated  in  order 
to  try  their  faith  and  patience ;  if  they  show  them¬ 
selves  upright,  trust  in  God,  have  patience  and 
pray  diligently,  then  God  helps  them  marvellously, 
blesses  a  little  to  them,  that  they  may  have  all 
necessary  maintenance,  and  may  find  it  sufficient, 
and  He  saves  them,  at  the  proper  time,  from  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors.  With  this  reflection  all 
widows  and  orphans,  when  they  are  poor,  aban¬ 
doned,  and  oppressed,  must  console  themselves,  if 
their  nourishment  is  scanty,  and  they  are  besides 
unkindly  regarded  by  the  world. — V er.  1.  Starke  : 
A  good  reputation  after  death.  He  feared  God  I 
See  to  it  that  thou,  also,  after  thy  departure,  mayest 
with  justice  have  this  name,  for  all,  all  must  de¬ 
part,  but  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
forever  (1  John  ii.  17). — He  who  fears  God  will 
not  make  debts  thoughtlessly ;  but  for  him  who 
falls  into  debt  innocently  God  will  find  means  of 
payment  in  time. — Summum  Jus,  sum/ma  injuria. 
We  may  be  entirely  in  the  right  and  act  perfectly 
according  to  the  law,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  while 


we  are  in  the  wrong  and  are  sinning  against  the 
highest  law  before  God.  See  James  it  13. — Ver. 
2.  Starke:  As  God  readily  hears  the  cry  of  the 
poor  and  suffering  fPs.  cxlv.  18, 19)r  so  do  also  Hie 
servants  and  children. — Vers.  3-5.  Cramer:  In 
temporal  affairs  experience  must  precede  and  faith 
follow ;  in  spiritual  affairs  faith  must  precede,  and 
then  experience  follows,  for  we  do  not  find  out  the 
truth  unless  belief  in  God’s  Word  has  preceded 
(John  vii.  17). — Ver.  5.  Whatever  a  man  does  in 
the  obedience  of  faith,  whether  it  appears  foolish 
or  vain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  nevertheless 
blessed  by  God,  and  redounds  to  his  soul's  health. 
— Ver.  6.  Hall:  The  goodness  of  God  gives  grace 
according  to  the  measure  of  those  who  receive  it; 
if  He  ceases  to  pour  it  into  our  hearts,  it  is  because 
there  is  ho  more  room  thero  to  receive  it.  If  we 
could  receive  more  He  would  give  more. — Ver.  7. 
If  means  are  given  thee  to  satisfy  thy  creditor,  let 
it  be  thy  first  duty  to  pay  him  before  thou  carest 
for  thyself!  He  who  can  pay  his  debts,  but  will 
not,  takes  what  does  not  belong  to  him  and  sins 
against  the  eighth  commandment — Von  Gee- 
lach:  When  the  Lord  gives  there  is  always  some 
thing  left  over  and  above;  He  never  merely  takes 
away  distress,  He  gives  a  blessing  besides.  He 
desires,  however,  that  the  obligation  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  should  first  be  satisfied  before  we  begin  to 
enjoy  His  blessing. 

Vers.  8-37.  God’s  Ways  with  His  Children. 
See  Historical ,  §  3. — Bender:  Elisha  in  Shunem. 
(a)  The  kind  reception  which  he  there  met  with ; 
(b\  the  great  deeds  by  which  he  there  glorified  the 
name  of  his  God. — Krummacher:  The  Story  of 
the  Shunammite.  (a)  The  shelter  at  Shunem ;  (5) 
the  grateful  guest;  (c)  the  dying  boy;  (d)  Gehazi 
with  Elisha’s  staff;  ( t )  the  resuscitation  of  the 
dead. — The  Shunammite,  a  woman  after  God’s  own 
heart  Wurt.  Summ.  :  She  loved  God’s  word  and 
His  servant,  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  she  did  him 
much  good  out  of  her  fortune ;  she  led  a  quiet, 
modest  life,  so  that  she  had  no  affairs  at  the  royal 
court  or  at  law ;  she  held  her  husband  in  honor, 
and  did  not  wish  to  undertake  any  journey  with¬ 
out  his  permission ;  she  was  able  to  strike  a  mid¬ 
dle  course,  and  she  knew  how  to  conduct  herself 
so  that  she  did  not  anger  God,  nor  give  offence  to 
her  neighbors. 

Vers  8-17.  The  house  at  Shunem,  a  tabernacle 
of  God  amongst  men,  for  there  dwelt  faith  and  love 
(vers.  8-11),  and  therefore,  also,  peace  and  bless¬ 
ing  (vers.  12-17). — Ver.  8.  There  are  always,  among 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  wealth,  some  who  do 
not  attach  their  hearts  to  it  (Ps.  lxiL  10),  and  do 
not  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God 
(1  Tim.  vl  17,  18) ;  who  have  not  become  satiated 
and  indifferent  in  their  hearts,  but  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  and  have  an  earnest  de¬ 
sire  for  the  bread  of  life.  The  servants  of  the 
Word  ought  not  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
these,  but  advance  to  meet  them  in  every  way. — 
Bbrlxb.  Bibel:  God  always  gives  to  His  children 
pious  hearts,  so  that  they  open  their  houses  and 
shelter  strangers.  Though  the  Gadarenes  beg 
Him  to  depart  (Luke  viii.  37),  though  there  are 
Samaritans  who  will  not  receive  Chnst  (Luke  ix. 
52  sq.),  yet  there  is  always  a  good  soul  which  is 
glad  to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  and  receive  Efim  to  it¬ 
self. — Bender  :  He  who,  like  the  Shunammite,  hon¬ 
ors  and  loves  the  Lord,  and  is  anxious  to  lead  a  life 
in  God,  honors  and  loves  also  the  servants  of  the 
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Lord,  and  seeks  their  society.  He  does  not  seek 
them,  however,  as  pleasant  companions,  or  merely 
in  order  to  claim  their  help  in  bodily  need,  but 
he  seeks  them  as  shepherds,  as  soul-physicians, 
as  guardians  of  God's  mysteries,  and  as  messen¬ 
gers  in  Christ's  stead. — Vers.  8-11.  The  Shunam- 
mite  urges  the  holy  man  of  God  to  stay  at  her 
house  and  to  be  her  guest;  she  prepares  him  a 
dwelling  in  her  house.  He  who  is  more  than  a 
prophet  desires  to  take  up  his  residence  with  us. 
He  stands  before  the  door  and  knocks,  and  if  any 
man,  Ac.,  Rev.  iiL  20.  Let  us  prepare  the  dwell¬ 
ing  for  Him,  and  pray  every  day :  Come,  Lord  Je¬ 
sus,  be  our  guest !  and :  Remain  with  us,  for  the 
evening  is  drawing  on.  01  selig  Haus  wo  man  Dick 
mvfgcnommcn,  Ac.  (hymn  of  Spitta),  Matt.  xxv.  85, 
40.— Be  liospitable  1  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  and 
with  joy,  without  murmuring  (Rom.  xii  13 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  2;  1  Peter  iv.  9). — Vers.  9-10.  How  beauti¬ 
ful  it  is  when  one  spouse  incites  the  other  to  holy 
works  of  love,  and  both  are  in  accord  therein ; 
when  husband  and  wife  understand  each  other  well, 
and  go  on  uninterruptedly  in  a  bond  of  pure  fidelity 
(Gerhardt's  hymn:  Wie  schon  is?  8  dock ,  dec.). — 
Starke:  Husbands  should  not  restrain  their  wives 
from  kind  actions  toward  the  children  and  servants 
of  God. — Ver.  10.  J.  Lang*:  God  gives,  ifi  this 
earthly  life,  not  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  also  what  belougs  to  easiness  of  circumstances: 
a  fact  which  we  ought  also  to  recognize  with 
thanksgiving. — Ver.  11.  Hall:  Solitude  is  most 
advantageous  for  teachers  and  students  (Matt  xiv. 
28). — Vers.  12-17.  What  the  Lord  says,  Matt  x. 
40-42,  is  fulfilled  already  here,  under  the  old  cove¬ 
nant;  how  much  morewilUt  be  fulfilled  under  the 
new  covenant — The  Conversation  of  Klisha  with 
the  Shunammite.  (a)  The  question  of  Klisha.  (A 
question  inspired  by  gratitude,  although  the  wo¬ 
man  had  far  more  reason  to  thank  him  than  he 
her,  for  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  11. — Starke:  A  noble  heart 
does  not  like  to  receive  a  favor  and  make  no  re¬ 
turn,  but  recognizes  its  obligation  to  return  it  It 
is,  however,  also  a  test-question,  to  see  if  the  Shu¬ 
nammite  had  received  him  in  the  name  of  a  prophet 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  or  for  any  tem¬ 
poral  gain.  The  question  as  to  thy  wishes  is  a 
question  as  to  the  disposition  of  thy  heart.)  (5) 
The  answer  of  the  Shunammite.  (“I  dwell,”  Ac. 
She  asks  no  recompense  for  the  good  she  has  done, 
she  wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  court  of 
the  king,  and  the  great  ones  of  this  world,  she  has 
no  desire  “for  high  things,  but,”  Ac.  Rom.  xii. 
16 — a  sign  of  great  humility  and  modesty.  Al¬ 
though  she  lacked  that  which  was  essential  to 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  an  Israelitish  wife, 
viz.,  a  son,  yet  she  was  contented,  and  no  word  of 
complaint  passed  her  lips— a  sign  of  great  con¬ 
tentment.  He  who  is  godly  is  also  contented,  1 
Tim.  vi  6,  and  says :  Howsoever  he  may  conduct 
my  affairs,  I  am  contented  and  silent) — He  who  is 
at  peace  with  God  in  his  heart,  lives  in,  and  pur¬ 
sues,  peace  with  men  (Rom.  xii.  18 ;  Heb.  xii.  14). 
—Vers.  14-17.  The  Lord,  according  to  His  grace 
and  truth,  remembers  even  the  wishes  which  we 
cherish  in  silence  and  do  not  express  before  men, 
and  He  often  gives  to  those  who  yield  to  His  holy 
will  without  murmurs  or  complaints  just  that 
which  they  no  longer  dared  to  hope  for. — It  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  we  doutjt  of  the  divine 
promisee  from  pnbelief,  or  from  humility  or  want 
of  confidence  in  ourselves  because  we  consider 


tiie  promises  too  great  and  glorious,  and  ourselves 
unworthy  of  them  (Gen.  xviil  13  sq. ;  John  xL 
23  eg.). 

Vers.  18-21.  Happiness  and  unhappiness,  joy  and 
sorrow,  stand,  here  upon  earth,  ever  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  unalloyed  happiness.  We  are  not  in  the 
world  simply  in  order  to  have  happy  days;  God 
sets  the  dayof  adversity  over-against  the  day  of 
prosperity  (EccL  vii.  14). — Man,  in  his  life,  is  like 
the  grass  (Ps.  ciil  15,  16).  The  death  of  loved 
children  comes  often  suddenly,  like  the  lightniiif 
from  a  dear  sky,  and  destroys  our  joy  and  out 
hopes  Therefore  we  should  possess  these  gifts 
also,  as  not  possessing  them,  and  learn  to  believe 
that  God’s  ways,  Ac.  (Isai.  Iv.  8,  9).  The  Lord  will 
not  abandon,  in  days  of  adversity,  him  who  trusts 
in  Him  in  days  of  prosperity.  He  who  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  learned  sobriety,  and  maintained  his  faith, 
will  not  be  without  wisdom  and  consolation  in  the 
former,  but  will  be  composed  in  all  adversity.— 
Ver.  22.  Starke:  A  pious  woman  doee  nothing 
without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  and  does  not 
willingly  call  his  attention  to  anything  by  which 
he  may  be  saddened. — Ver.  23.  Husbands  ought 
not  to  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  their  wives 
when  they  wish  to  go  there  where  they  hope  to 
find  food  for  their  souls,  and  counsel  and  consola¬ 
tion  from  God.  8undays  and  feast-days  are  not 
instituted  merely  that  we  may  rest  from  labor,  but 
that  we  may  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  edified 
thereby.  This  word  is  not,  indeed,  bound  to  any 
definite  time,  it  is  a  well  of  living  water,  from 
which  we  may  and  ought  to  take  at  any  time,  and 
satisfy  our  thirst  for  knowledge,  consolation,  and 
peace.  How  many  there  are,  however,  of  those 
who  do  not  do  this  even  on  Sundays  and  feast- 
days! — Vers.  25-28.  The  arrival  of  the  Shnnam- 
mite  at  Carmel  («)  She  receives  a  kind  welcome 
(Osiander:  Pious  people  have  hearty  love  for  each 
other,  and  each  shares  in  the  other’s  joy  and  sorrow, 
Rom.  xii  15),  but  she  conceals  from  Gelrnzi  that 
which  troubles  her  heart  (Do  not  make  known  at 
once  to  every  one  you  meet  that  which  distresses 
you,  but  keep  it  to  yourself  until  you  find  one  who 
understands  you,  and  whose  heart  you  have  tested, 
Sirach  xxi.  28.)  (b)  She  is  thrust  away  by  Gehazi 
(Beware  lest  thou  treat  harshly  sad  souls,  who  are 
overcome  by  grief,  and  who  seek  help  and  consola¬ 
tion,  and  lest  thou  thrust  them  away  or  judge  them 
hastily.  Sir.  iv.  3 :  Do  not  cause  still  more  grief  to 
a  bruised  heart — Bkrlbb.  Bibel:  There  are  many 
servants  who  wish  to  hinder  others  from  familiarity 
because  it  appears  to  them  too  bold.  .  .  Magda¬ 
lena  are  thrust  away  from  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Pharisees  are  scandalized  at  them,  Luke 
vii.  38.  Elisha  receives  this  woman  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  listens  with  sympathy.  Sir.  vii  38 
“  Leave  not  those  who  mourn  without  consolation, 
but  sorrow  with  the  sorrowing.”  Come,  in  thy  sor¬ 
row,  to  Him  who  calls  the  sorrowftd  and  the  heavy- 
laden  to  himself,  and  who  has  said :  14  Him  that 
cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,”  John 
vl  37.)— Vers.  29-31.  Gehazi’s  Mission  to  Shunem. 
(a)  Elisha’s  intention  in  sending  him ;  (b )  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  mission  (see  above,  the  ExegcL  and  Criti¬ 
cal  and  the  Historical  notes).  The  especial  gift 
which  God  has  given,  out  of  free  grace,  to  one 
man,  cannot  be  transferred  by  him  to  another.  Let 
every  one  serve  the  other  with  that  gift  which  bo 
has  received  (1  Peter  iv.  10),  for  we  are  not  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  gifts  of  God,  but  only  stewards.  The 
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•tsff  of  the  prophet  is  of  no  use  if  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  prophet  are  wanting.  Do  not  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified.  It  is  God  alone 
who  can  help,  and  His  help  is  not  dependent  on 
external  instruments  and  signs. — 0 1  that  we  might 
all  say,  m  this  woman  did  to  Elisha,  to  Him  who 
is  more  than  a  prophet,  with  firm  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence,  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart:  “  I  will  not 
leave  thee  I  ”  (Mdnm  Jemm  lass  ich  nicht,  Ac.) 
Then  would  He  also  go  with  us  in  all  need  and 
trial. — V ere.  32-87.  The  Resuscitation  of  the  Boy. 
(a)  The  preparation  therefor  (ver.  33 ;  cf.  Acts  ix. 
40;  Matt.  vi.  6).  Elisha  first  humbles  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  He  alone 
who  can  kill  and  make  alive,  (b)  The  means  of 
which  he  makes  use  (vers.  34  and  35).  He  does 
sot  weary,  but  continues  and  struggles  in  prayer. 
The  Lord  does  not  allow  great  deeds  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  battles  and  struggles,  labor  and 
perseverance,  (c)  The  successful  accomplishment 
(vere.  35  and  36).  Elisha’s  prayer  and  conflict  are 
crowned  with  suocess.  He  may  say :  There,  take 
tfay  son  I  and  the  mother  falls  on  her  knees,  and 
may  cry:  “Oh!  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Oh! 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ” — What  Elisha  did 
after  long  struggle  and  prayer,  He,  who  is  him¬ 
self  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  did  with  a  single 
word  (Luke  vii.  14;  John  xi.  43),  that  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  “  The  hour  ie  coming,”  Ac.  (John  v.  25; 
xi.  26). — Ver.  37.  Genuine  gratitude  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  when  God  has  done  great  things  for  us, 
consists  in  this,  that  we  bow  ourselves  humbly, 
and  fall  down  upon  our  knees  and  Bay:  “Lord,  I 
am  not  worthy,’*  Ac.  (Gen.  xxxiL  10). 

Vers.  38—44.  The  high  Significance  of  both  the 
Acts  which  Elisha  performed  among  the  Pupils  of 
the  Prophets,  (a)  He  makes  the  poisonous  food 
healthful  (vers.  38-41);  (6)  he  feeds  many  with  a 
little  (vere.  42-44) ;  (see  Historical). — The  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  time  of  scarcity.  They  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  want  and  distress,  but  no  want  could  hin¬ 


der  them  from  entering  the  community,  or  could 
induce  them  to  separate.  Life  in  common,  in  faith, 
in  prayer,  in  the  praise  of  God,  was  dearer  to  them 
than  pleasant  days,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
sin  in  this  world  (Heb.  xi.  25).  Hence  they  ex¬ 
perienced  also  the  truth  of  the  words:  “I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  ”  (Heb.  xiil  5 ; 
cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  18  and  19). — Ver.  38.  Where  unity 
of  spirit  and  true  love  call  people  together  to  a 
common  meal,  there  is  no  need  of  great  prepara¬ 
tions  and  expensive  dishes ;  they  are  readily  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  simplest  food  (Prov.  xv.  17 ;  xvii.  1). 
— Ver.  39.  Calwkr  Bibel  :  The  poor  are  here,  as 
they  so  often  are,  in  great  distress ;  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  means  of  subsistence  often  fail  them. — 
Ver.  40.  Death  in  the  pot!  Pear  of  death;  mean* 
of  rescue  from  it— It  is  often  with  spiritual  food 
as  it  is  with  bodily  food;  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
healthful  and  nourishing,  i.  the  words  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attractive,  and  yet  there  is  soul-poison  in 
it,  which  is  destructive,  If  we  are  not  on  our  guard 
against  receiving  it. — Vers.  42-44.  KruiiiiaoheIu 
The  man  with  the  loaves,  Elisha’s  command,  Ge- 
hazi’s  confusion.— Ver.  42.  By  accident  a  strange 
man  comes  and  brings  what  is  needed.  How  many 
times  that  has  occurred !  The  Lord  sent  him  and 
opened  his  heart,  for,  when  God  has  found  us 
faithfiil,  and  perceived  no  hypocrisy  in  us,  He 
comes  before  we  know  it,  and  causes  great  good 
fortune  to  befall  us. — V or.  43.  “  Give  the  people, 
that  they  may  eat.”  The  Lord  gives  in  order  that 
we  may  give,  and  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  thftfl 
to  receive  (Heb.  xiil.  16;  Acts  xx.  36). — Ver.  44. 
What  the  Lord  said:  “They  shall  eat,  and  Bhall 
leave  thereof,”  holds  true  still,  to  day ;  all  depends 
upon  His  blessing.  Ps.  cxxvii.  1. — Kyburz  :  God 
can  bless  a  little  and  increase  it,  so  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves  as  well  provided  for,  nay,  even  have 
as  much  to  spare,  as  many  who  have  much  and 
yet  are  not  satisfied,  because  there  is  no  blessing 
upon  it  (Matt.  iv.  4). 


R — The  healing  qf  ITaaman,  punishment  qf  Qshart,  and  recovery  of  a  loetaase* 


Chap.  V.-VI.  7. 


1  Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  a  great  man  with 
his  master,  and  honorable  [honored],  because  by  him  the  Lord  bad  given' 
deliverance  unto  Syria :  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valor,  but  he  was  a  leper. 

2  And  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  by*  companies  [in  marauding  bands],  and  had 
brought  away  captive  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid ;  and- she  waited  on 

8  Naaman’s  wife.  And  she  said  unto  her  mistress,  Would  God  my  lord  were  with 

4  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  And 
one  [he,  i.  i.,  Naaman]  went  in,  and  told  his  lord,  saying,  Thus  and  thus  said 

6  the  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of  Israel.  And  the  king  of  Syria  said.  Go  to,  go, 
and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto  the  king  of  Israel.  And  he  departed,  and  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes 

6  of  raiment.  [,]  And  he  brought  the  letter  [omit  the  letter]  to  the  king  of 
Israel  [the  letter],  saying  \whieh  was  to  this  effect] :  Now  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  therewith  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that 

7  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king 
of  Israel  had  read  the  letter,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,'  Am  I  God,  to 
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kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his 
leprosy?  Wherefore,  [Nay !  only]  consider,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  he  seeketh 
a  quarrel  against  me. 

8  And  it  was  so ,  when  Elisha  the  man  of  Ood  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Israel 
had  rent  his  clothes,  that  he  sent  to  the  king,  saying,  Wherefore  hast  thou  rent 
thy  clothes  ?  let  him  come  now  to  me,  aud  he  shall  know  [learnl  that  there  is  a 

9  prophet  in  Israel  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  with  his  chariot,  and 

10  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha.  And  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him, 
saying,  Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to 

11  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean.  But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and 
said,  Behold,  I  thought,  he  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover 

12  the  leper  [heal  the  leprosy].  Are  not  Abana1  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  So 

13  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage.  And  his  servants  came  near,  and  spake 
unto  him,  and  said,  My  father,  t/'/the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it  f  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee, 

14  Wash,  and  be  clean  ?  Then  he  went  down,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in 
Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  Goa :  and  his  flesh  came  again 
like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean. 

15  And  he  returned  to  the  man  of  God,  he  and  all  his  company,  and  came,  and 
stood  before  him :  and  he  said,  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all 
the  earth,  but  in  Israel :  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  a  blessing  [token  of 

10  gratitude  from — omit  of]  of  thy  servant.  But  he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  none.  And  he  urged  him  to  take  it ;  but  he 

17  refused.  And  Naaman  said,  Shall  there  not  then  [If  not,  then  let  there],  I  pray 
thee,  be  given  to  thy  servant  two  mules’  burden  of  earth  ?  [,]  for  thy  servant 
will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  but 

18  unto  the  Lord.*  In  this  thing  the  Lora  pardon  thy  servant,  [;]  that  [©m« 
that]  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and 
he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon :  [;]  when 
I  bow  down  myself1  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in 

19  this  thing.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Go  in  peace.  So  he  departed  from  him  a 
little  way  [some  distance]. 

20  But  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha  the  man  of  God,  said,  Behold,  my  master 
hath  spared  Naaman  this  Syrian,  in  not  receiving  at  his  hands  that  which  he 
brought :  but,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will  run  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of 

21  him.  So  Gehazi  followed  after  Naaman.  And  when  Naaman  saw  Atm  running 
after  him,  he  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Is  all  well  ? 

22  And  he  said,  All  is  well.  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  Behold,  even  [justj 
now  there  be  come  to  me  from  mount  Ephraim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets :  give  them,  1  pray  thee,  a  talent  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  gar- 

23  ments.  And  Naaman  said,  Be  content,  [pleased  to — omu ,]  take  two  talents.  And 
he  urged  him,  and  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags,  with  two  changes  of 
garments,  and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants ;  ana  they  bare  them  before 

24  him.  And  when  he  came  to  the  tower  [hill]  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and 

25  bestowed  them  in  the  house :  and  he  let  the  men  go,  and  they  departed.  But 
he  went  in  and  stood  before  his  master.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Whence 

26  comest  thou,  Gehazi  ?  And  he  said,  Thy  servant  went  no  whither.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Went  not  mine  heart  with  thee  ',  when  the  man  turned* again  from  his 
chariot  to  meet  thee  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments, 
and  oliveyards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  maid 

27  servants  ?*  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto 
thy  seed  forever.  And  he  went  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow. 

Chap.  VI.  1.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold  now, 

2  the  place  where  we  dwell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for  us.  Let  us  go,  we  pray 
thee,  unto  Jordan,  and  take  thence  every  man  a  beam,  and  let  us  make  us  s 

3  place  there,  where  we  may  dwell  And  he  answered,  Go  ye.  And  one  said, 
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4  Be  content  [pleased],  I  pray  thee?  and  [to]  co  with  thy  servants.  And  he 

6  answered,  I  mil  go.  So  he  went  with  them.  And  when  they  came  to  Jordan, 
they  cat  down  wood.  Bat  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  axe-head  fell  into  the 

6  water :  and  he  cried,  and  said,  Alas,  master !  for  it  was  borrowed.  And  the 
man  of  God  said,  Where  fell  it?  And  he  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in 

7  thither;  and  [made]  the  iron  did  [to— omu  did]  swim.  Therefore  said  he,  Take 
it  up  to  thee.  And  ne  pat  oat  his  hand,  and  took  it. 

TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Vf.  1R— {gift,  Anuum.  8e«  Jhcfpf. 

9  Ver.  IT. — [The  Sept  Join  the  lint  two  word*  of  the  next  Tone  with  this  one,  ry  ftpart  tovt*»  because  of  this  thing. 

— W .  G.  8.] 

*  Ver.  18.—' Thenlns  proposes  to  change  the  last 1  in  Tl*innt?TQ  to  1 ,  and  It  certainly  does  seem  better  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  Sept,  (fr  ry  gpowwir  avrtfr),  and  of  the  Vnlg.  (« adaranU  so).— B&hr 


SXSGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  L  Now  Naaman  captain  of  the  host, 
Ac.  The  1  with  which  the  narrative  begins,  is 

used  as  in  1  Kings  i  1,  and  does  not  mark  the 
incident  as  having  occurred  immediately  after  the 
preceding.  We  cannot  decide  certainly  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jehoram  or  to  that  of  the 
house  of  Jehu.  In  any  case  it  refers  to  a  time 
when  the  relations  between  Syria  and  Israel  were 
not  hostile.  That  Naaman  was  the  man  who 
fatally  wounded  Ahab  is  a  mere  guess  of  the 
rabbis,  and  it  is  not  strengthened  at  all  by  the 
statement  of  Josephus:  nak  6k  rtg  paaOuKo^  tov 
'A 666avt  ’ A fiavoc  bvojia.  Naaman  is  called  a  great 
man  in  so  far  as  he  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  The  statement :  by  him  the 
Lord  Had  given  deliverance  onto  Syria,  ».  e., 

victory,  does  not  compel  us  to  translate 

as  Thenius  does,  by  11  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength the  expression  marks  his  military  ability. 
Keil  takes  it  as  second  predicate :  “  The  man  was  a 
general  though  a  leper/  meaning  that,  although  in 
Israel  lepers  were  excluded  from  all  human  society, 
in  Syria  a  leper  could  fill  even  a  high  civil  office. 
This  is  certainly  unfounded,  for  lepers  were  every¬ 
where  physically  incapable  of  performing  import¬ 
ant  duties,  jnvtp  is  evidently  uBed  by  contrast, 
whether  the  omission  of  the  1  connective  sharpens 

the  contrast  (Thenius)  or  not  He  was  a  mighty 
military  chief,  but,  on  account  of  his  disease,  he 
could  not  fulfill  his  duties.  “  It  is  significant  that 
he  who  had  helped  to  gain  the  victory  over  Israel, 
is  represented  as  a  leper,  who  must  seek  helpin 
Israel,  and  who  finds  it  there”  (Thenius).  (By 
whom  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance.  In 
consistency  with  the  standing  conception  of  the 
Hebrews  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  all  the 
earth,  it  is  represented  as  a  dispensation  of  His 
providence  that  Naaman  had  won  victories  for 

Syria,  c/.  chap.  xix.  25  and  26. — W.  G.  8.]  'JjnK 
ver.  3,  as  in  Ps.  cxix.  5,  utm am.  The  word  (jDK 

i  a,  collect,  take  up,  receive,  designates  the  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  society  of  men  which  followed  upon 
deliverance  from  leprosy  (Numb,  xii  14). 

Yer.  5.  And  the  king  of  Syria  said,  Ac.  We 
see,  from  the  king’s  readiness,  how  anxious  he  was 
for  the  restoration  of  Naaman.  The  treasures 


which  the  latter  took  with  him  were  very  valuable ; 
we  cannot,  however,  estimate  their  value  accu¬ 
rately.  According  to  Keil  10  talents  of  silver  are 
about  25,000  thalers  ($18,000),  and  6000  shekels  of 
gold  (  =  2  talents)  are  about  60,000  thalers 
($36,000) ;  according  to  Thenius  the  value  wonld 
be  20,000  thalers  and  60,000  thalers  ($14,400 
and  $43,200).  On  the  ten  changes  of  raiment,  cf. 
elfiara  efyfioipd  (Odyss.  viil  249).  Winer:  “An 
Oriental  is  still  fond  of  frequent  changes  of  apparel 
(Gen.  xll  14;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8;  2  Sam.  xii.  20), 
especially  of  grand  dresses  at  marriages  and  other 
celebrations  (Niebuhr,  Reise,  L  182).”  The  royal 
letter  is  abbreviated  in  ver.  6,  for  it  could  not 
begin  with  “  Now  when.”  Only  the  main  passage 
is  given  here.  The  letter  was  simply  a  note  of 
introduction,  and  we  cannot  infer  from  the  words: 
That  thou  mayeSt  recover  him  of  his  leprosy, 
that  the  king  of  Israel  was  then  in  a  relation  of 
dependence  to  the  Syrian  king.  The  king  “  pro¬ 
bably  thought  of  the  prophet,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  great  tilings,  as  the  chief  of  a  sort  of 
magi  ...  or  as  the  Israelitish  high-priest, 
who  could  probably  be  induced  to  undertake,  on 
behalf  of  a  foreigner,  those  ceremonies  and  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office  from  which  so  great  results  were 
to  be  expected,  only  by  the  intercession  of  the 
king  ”  (Menken).  The  king  of  Israel,  however,  so 
far  misunderstood  the  intention  of  the  letter  as  to 
suppose  that  he  himself  was  expected  to  perform 
the  cure :  he  thought  tliat  this  demand  was  only  a 
pretext,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  quarrel  with  him. 
He  was  thereby  so  frightened  and  saddened  that 
he  rent  his  clothes  (chap.  ii.  12;  1  Kings  xxL  27). 
The  meaning  of  the  words  in  ver.  7  is :  he  demauds 
of  me  something  which  God  alone  can  do,  so  that  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  only  seeking  a  quarrel.  To  kill 
and  to  make  alive  is  the  province  of  that  Divinity 
alone  who  is  elevated  far  above  the  world 
(Deut  xxxii.  39;  1  Sam.  ii.  6);  leprosy  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  equivalent  of  death  fNumb.  xii.  12); 
to  deliver  from  it  was  to  make  alive.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  king  spoke  the  words :  Where* 
fore,  consider,  in  the  solemn  audience  in  which 
the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  (Thenius):  he 
uttered  this  suspicion  only  in  the  circle  of  his  most 
intimate  attendants. 

Yer.  8.  And  it  was  so  when  Elisha  the  man 

of  God,  Ac.  If  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
Syrian  with  his  retinue  caused  a  sensation,  still 
more  did  the  fact  that  the  king  rent  his  clothes ;  the 
news  of  it  came  speedily  to  the  prophet,  who  was 
then  in  Samaria  (ver.  3),  and  not  in  Jericho 
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(Krummacher).  The  king,  in  his  fright,  either 
did  not  think  of  Elisha,  or  he  did  not  believe  at 
all  that  there  was  an y  one  who  could  help  in 
such  a  case.  Elisha  therefore  sends  to  him  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  thore  la  a  prophet  in  Israel,  t.  «., 
that  the  God  who  can  kill  and  make  alive,  the  God 
Of  Israel,  in  spite  of  the  apostasy  of  king  and 
people,  yet  makes  Himself  known,  in  His  saving 
might,  through  His  servants  the  prophets. — The 
house  of  Elisha,  before  the  door  of  which  Naaman 
stood  (ver.  9),  was  certainly  not  a  palace,  but 
rather  a  poor  hovel,  so  tliat  the  “  great  man  ”  did 
not  go  in,  but  waited  for  the  prophet  to  come  out 
to  him,  and  receive  him  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  rank.  This,  however,  the  prophet  did  not  do, 
but  sent  a  message  to  him  to  instruct  him  what  he 
should  do.  The  idea  that  he  did  this  before 
Naaman  reached  his  house  (Koster)  contradicts  the 
words  of  the  text.  The  reason  why  Elisha  did  not 
oome  out  was  not  that  he  was  wanting  in  polite¬ 
ness,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by  priestly  pride, 
or  tliat  he  feared  the  leprosy,  or  avoided  intercourse 
with  a  leper  in  obedience  to  the  Law  (Knobel), 
but :  “  He  wanted  to  show  to  Naaman  once  for  all 
that  this  prinoely  magnificence,  this  splendor  of 
earthly  honor  and  wealth,  did  not  affect  him  at  all, 
and  that  there  was  not  the  least  cause  in  all  this 
why  Naaman  should  be  helped.  Furthermore,  he 
wished  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from  thinking  that 
the  help  came  from  the  prophet,  and  that  he  had 
the  healing  power  in  himself,  and  also  to  prevent 
him  or  any  other  from  ascribing  the  cure  to  the 
application  of  any  external  means :  for  the  Syrians 
knew  as  well  as  the  Israelites  that  the  Jordan 
could  not  heal  leprosy.  .  .  .  Naaman  was  to 
understand  tliat  he  was  healed  by  the  grace  and 
power  of  Almighty  God,  at  the  prayer  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  **  (Menken). — Thy  flesh  shall  oome  again 
to  thee,  Ac.  In  leprosy  raw  flesh  appears  and 
running  sores  are  formed,  so  that  tlie  diseased  per¬ 
son  dies  at  last  of  emaciation  and  dropsy  (Winer, 
R.-W.-B.  i.  *.  115);  the  cure,  therefore,  oonsists  in 
the  restoration  of  flesh. 

Ver.  11.  But  Naaman  was  wroth,  Aa  “  Not 
because  he  did  not  meet  with  becoming  honor  and 
attention,  but  because  none  of  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  which  he  had  expected  were  performed  ” 
(Menken).  He  himself  tells  what  he  had  expected : 
Elisha’s  brief  answer  sounds  to  him  like  scorn. 
The  river  Abana  (ver.  12),  or,  as  the  keri  has  it, 
Amana,  is  the  Xpvoopf>6ac  of  the  Greeks,  now  called 
Barada  or  Barady.  It  rises  in  iLntilebauon,  and 
flows  through  Damascus  itself  in  seven  arms 
(Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  ii.  s.  194).  Pharpar ,  t.e.,  the 
swift,  is  hardly  the  little  river  Fidsclieh,  which 
flows  into  the  Barada,  but  the  larger,  independent 
stream  Avadsch,  south  of  Damascus  (see  Thenius 
and  Keil  on  the  passage).  Both  rivers,  as  mountain 
streams,  have  clean  fresh  water,  and  Damascus  is 
celebrated  to-day  for  its  pare  and  healthy  water ; 
“  whereas  the  Jordan  is  (a  deep,  sluggish,  dis¬ 
colored  stream  *  (Robinson,  il  255,  ed.  of  1841),  so 
that  we  understand  how  Naaman  could  consider 
the  rivers  of  his  native  country  better”  (Keil). 
The  address:  My  father  (ver.  13),  is  at  once 
familiar  and  respectful,  as  in  chap,  vi  21,  and 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  1 1 ;  the  attendants  addressed  him 
with  mild  words  and  sought  to  soothe  him. 

Tlienius*  conjecture  that  '3N  is  corrupted  from  QK , 
if,  is  utterly  unnecessary,  -qi  .  .  .  is  a  con¬ 


ditional  sentence  without  DK  &ud  the  object  pre¬ 
cedes  for  emphasis  (Keil). — »3  ijit  as  in  2  Sam.  It.  XU 
— Tjjlver-  k&uis  he  journeyed  down,  i  a,  from 

Samaria  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  returned  to,  Ac.  That  which 
Elisha  had  aimed  at  by  bis  direction  in  ver.  10, 
namely,  not  merely  the  cure  of  the  leprosy,  but 
Naaman’s  conversion  by  means  of  it  to  the  one  true 
God,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  gained,  as  Naaman 
himself  acknowledges:  Behold,  now  I  know,  Ac. 
At  the  same  time  he  desires  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  the  man  of  whom  God  had  made  use,  and  he 
begs  him  earnestly  to  accept  a  gift  (nyja  as  in 

Gen.  xxxiiL  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27 ;  xxx.  26).  Although 
Elisha  on  other  occasions  accepted  gifts  for  himself, 
or  at  least  for  the  body  of  prophet-disciples  (cf. 
chap.  iv.  42),  yet  in  this  case  he  steadily  refused 
(ver.  16),  not  certainly  from  haughty  self-assertion 
in  his  dealings  with  the  mat  Syrian,  but  to  show 
him  tliat  the  prophet  of  tne  God  of  Israel  observed 
a  different  conduct  from  the  heathen  priests,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  richly  rewarded  for  tlieir 
deceitful  services ;  especially,  however,  in  order  to 
establish  in  the  mind  of  the  healed  man  the  con¬ 
viction  tliat  the  God  of  Israel  alone,  out  of  free 
grace  and  pity,  had  helped  him,  and  that  he  owed 
to  tliat  God  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  Elisha  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
not  only  upon  Naaman,  but  also  upon  his  entire 
retinue.  As  Theodoret  observes,  tliere  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  this  refusal  the  feeling  that  our  Lord  de¬ 
manded  of  His  disciples :  “  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.” 

Ver.  17.  And  Naaman  said:  If  not,  let  there, 
then,  Ac.  =  sal  d  /ufr,  as  the  8ept  have,  not : 

id  vis  (Vulg.),  nor:  “And  ohl”  (Ewald).  It  wan 
not  Naaman's  object  in  his  request  that  he  might 
take  a  load  of  earth  with  him,  to  “sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  on  this  outspread  earth,  as  it  were  in  the 
Holy  Land  itself”  (Thenius),  but  he  wished  to  build 
an  altar  of  it  Altars  were  often  made  of  earth ; 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  even,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  was  to  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  24 ;  Symbol, 
des  Mos.  Kult  L  s.  491).  It  is  almost  universally 
supposed  that  Naaman  was  subject  to  the  “  poly¬ 
theistic  superstition,**  that  each  country  had  it* 
own  deity,  who  could  be  worshipped  properly  only 
in  it,  or  on  an  altar  built  of  its  soil  (so  the  latest 
commentators :  Thenius,  Keil,  Von  Gerlach,  Ac.). 
But  if  Naaman  had  cherished  the  delusion  that 
every  land  had  its  own  God,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  were  other  gods  by  the  side  of  and  besides 
the  God  of  Israel,  even  though  they  were  not  so 
mighty  as  He,  he  would  have  been  in  contradiction, 
with  his  own  words  in  ver.  15 : 1  know  that  there 
Is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  but  in  Inrael,  and  he 
would  not  yet  have  grasped  the  main  point,  nor 
recognized  that  truth  which  forms  the  distinction 
of  the  Israelitish  religion  from  all  others,  viz.,  that 
Jehovah  alone  is  God,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
beside  Him  (Deut.  iv.  35;  xxxll  39,  Ac.).  More¬ 
over,  the  prophet  could  have  passed  over  this  de¬ 
lusion  least  of  all  without  combating  it,  not  to  say 
anything  of  his  replying  to  it :“  Go  in  peace.”  Ho 
must,  at  the  very  least,  have  called  the  Syrian’s  at¬ 
tention  to  this  error.  Peter  Martyr  explains  the 
desire  to  take  away  a  load  of  earth  quite  correctly : 
hoc  signo  suam  conkstatur  /idem  erga  deum  Israelis, 
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i t  ed  ierrd,  tanquam  symbdo ,  vofat*  admonerL 
Not  because  he  ascribed  to  this  earth  an  especial 
magical  power,  but  because  Israel  was  the  land 
In  which  the  only  true  God  had  revealed  and  vindi¬ 
cated  himself  to  His  people,  and  now  finally  to  him, 
did  he  wish  to  erect  an  altar  of  this  earth,  which 
should  be,  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  country,  a  sign 
and  monument  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  prophet  of  that  God.  This  was  why  he 
did  not  take  the  load  of  earth,  as  he  might  have 
done,  from  any  indifferent  spot,  but  begged  it  of 
the  man  through  whom  he  had  been  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  His  request  was, 
therefore,  the  result  of  a  strong  and  joyful  faith 
rather  than  of  a  heathen  delusion.  If,  in  a  similar 
manner,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Beni  am  m  of 
Tudela,  cited  by  Thenius  on  this  passage,  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Naliardea  in  Persia  was  built  only  of 
earth  and  stone  which  had  been  brought  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  it  was  so  built  by  the  strict  monotheistic 
Jews,  certainly  not  from  “polytheistic  supersti¬ 
tion,”  but  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  Naaman 
wished  to  build  hi9  altar  of  sacrifice  out  of 
Israelitish  earth.  [See  bracketed  note  at  the  end 
of  Histor.  §  1.]  f 

Yer.  18.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon,  Ac. 
Rimmon  is  doubtless  a  designation  of  the  highest 
Syrian  divinity,  abbreviated  from  Hadad-Rimmon 
(Movers).  See  above,  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xv.  18.  It  is 
of  little  importance  for  us  whether  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  DD1  (QV7)  £  a,  to  be  high ,  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  (Ps.  ix.  2 ;  xxL  1),  or  from  fl©") 

pomegranate  (the  well-known  symbol  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  power). — The  expression :  And  he  loaneth 
on  my  hand,  designates  a  service,  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  a  high  official  (adjutant)  of  the  king,  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  latter  bowed  down  or  arose,  or 
performed  any  similar  ceremony.  This  service  was 
also  executed  at  the  court  of  the  Israelitish  kings 
(chap,  vii  2,  17).  The  urgency  of  the  request  is 
marked  by  the  repetition  of  the  words:  when  I 
bow  down.  The  meaning  of  the  request  is:  when  I, 
in  the  execution  of  any  duty,  accompany  my  king  to 
the  temple  of  Rimmon,  and  bow  down  when  he 
bows  down,  then  may  that  be  pardoned  me,  and 
may  I  not  be  regarded  as  worshipping  that  divinity. 
I  will  not  serve,  from  this  time  on,  any  God  but  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Theodoret :  eltnuv  kyu  rbv  hfarihvdv  npooicwfao 
$e6v  •  ovyyviuajg  rv^eiv  Uerefav,  bn  6%  Sid  r$v 
PaatXudjv  av&yKTjv  tt^eXdslv  irpdg  rbv  ^evS&wfwv 
debv  avayKd^ofjUu.  The  word  »  which  is 

need  of  prostration  before  men  as  well  as  before 
God,  and  so  in  itself  does  not  signify  a  purely  re¬ 
ligious  act,  cannot  here  be  understood  of  an  act  of 
worship,  for,  if  it  could,  Naaman  would  say  in  ver. 
18  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  had  promised  in 
ver.  17,  and  Elisha  could  not  have  responded  to 
the  request  that  he  might  worship  Rimmon  besides 
Jehovah  with  the  blessing:  “  Go  in  peace.*’  Some 
have  very  unjustly  found,  in  the  request  that  he 
might  take  away  a  load  of  earth,  and  also  in  the 
prayer  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for  prostration  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon,  signs  that  his  faith  was  still 
wavering,  undecided,  and  weak.  It  rather  shows 
that  he  had  a  tender  conscience,  which  desired  to 
avoid  an  appearance  of  denying  Jehovah,  and 
which  was  forced  to  speak  out  its  scruples  and 
have  them  quieted.  Such  scruples  would  not  have 
occurred  to  One  who  was  wavering  between  ser¬ 


vice  of  God  and  service  of  the  gods. — According  to 
Keil,  Elislia  meant  by  the  words :  Go  in  peace, 
ver.  19,  to  wish  for  the  Syrian,  on  his  departure, 
the  blessing  of  God,  “without  approving  or  dis¬ 
approving  the  religious  conviction  which  he  had 
expressed:’’  or,  according  to  Von  Gerlach,  “  with¬ 
out  entering  into  the  special  questions  involved.** 
But  the  prophet  could  not  return  a  reply  to  a  request 
which  proceeded  from  conscientious  scruples,  such 
as  the  new  convert  here  presented,  nor  give  a  reply 
which  was  at  once  yes  and  no,  or  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Naaman  was  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
“  in  peace,”  not  in  doubt  or  restless  uncertainty. 
If  his  request  had  been  incompatible  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  God,  the  prophet  would  have  been 
forced  to  show  him  that  it  was  so ;  he  could  not 
have  dismissed  him  with  an  ordinary,  indifferent 
“  formula  of  farewell.”  That  he  omitted  the  cor¬ 
rection  and  dismissed  him  in  peace,  shows  beyond 
question  that  he  acceded  to  the  request 

Yer.  19  sq.  So  he  departed  from  him  a  little 
way,  Ac.  Literally:  a  length  of  country,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxv.  16,  without  definite  measure.  It  cannot 
have  been  very  far  (a  parasang,  according  to  the 
Syrian  Version,  or  three  and  a  half  English  miles, 
according  to  Michaelis).  If  it  had  been  so  far 
Gehazi  could  not  have  overtaken  the  horses 
(ver.  9). — This  Syrian,  ver.  20,  Vulg. :  Syro  tsti, 
i  this  foreigner,  from  whom  he  would  have  had  a 
double  right  to  take  some  reward.  The  oath :  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of 
Elisha,  ver.  16.  Blinded  by  his  avarice,  Geliazi 
considers  it  right  before  God  to  take  pay,  just  as 
Elisha,  in  his  fidelity,  considers  it  right  before  God 
to  accept  nothing. — Descent  from  a  vehicle  (ver.  21) 
is,  in  the  East,  a  sign  of  respect  from  the  inferior 
to  the  superior  (Winer.  A-  W.-B.  i  s.  601) ;  Naaman 
honored  the  prophet  in  his  servant.  “From 
Gehazi’s  hasty  pursuit  he  infers  that  something  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  prophet  has  occurred  ”  (Thenius), 
and  asks,  therefore,  Rectene  sunt  omnia  t  (Vulg.) 
In  reply  to  Geliazi’s  assertion  (ver.  22),  he  urges 
him  to  accept  two  talents,  one  for  each  prophet- 
disciple,  and  he  causes  the  money  to  be  borne 
before  Gehazi  in  two  sacks,  as  a  mark  of  his  eager 

willingness.  Whether  D'tD^n  means  open- worked, 
basket-like  sacks,  with  handles  (Thenius),  or  not, 
can  hardly  be  determined  from  the  word. — v>Dyn 

(ver.  24)  is  not  a  proper  name  (Luther),  but  the  hiH 
which  stood  before  the  house  of  Elisha,  not  before 
the  house  of  anybody  else,  an  acquaintance,  for  in¬ 
stance  (Clericus). 

Ver.  25  and  26.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him, 
Ac.  The  words  of  Elisha:  stand  in 

evident  contrast  with  the  words  of  Gehazi: 

mean :  Thou  sayest  that  thou 

didst  not  go  anywhither ;  neither  did  I  go  away  any- 
whither,  t.  «.,  I  was  not  absent  when  Naaman  de¬ 
scended  from  the  chariot  to  come  to  meet  thee. 

Instead  of  “  I,”  the  prophet  says  ,  my  heart 

(1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Kings  viii.  39 ;  Jerem.  xvii.  10, 
Ac.X  because  he  was  not  present  there,  as  Gehazi 
was,  bodily  and  visibly,  but  in  spirit,  invisibly 
(1  Cor.  v.  3).  Vulgata:  Bonne  cor  meum  in  pres- 
senti  erat  quando ,  dte.  Thenius :  “  Did  I  not  go 
henoe  in  spirit,  and  was  I  not  present  there  ?  ”  It 
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is  not  necessary  to  take  it  as  a  question,  however, 
as  is  usually  done.  The  question  begins  with  riJJH . 

Ewald  takes  “my  heart”  to  mean  “my  favorite, 
so  that  Elisha  here  rathor  refers  with  a  severe 
pleasantry  to  his  most  intimate  follower,  who 
could  so  far  transgress  against  his  master,  although 
he  was  his  favorite  pupil.”  It  is  incredible  that 
the  prophet  could  have  introduced  the  hard  punish¬ 
ment  of  Gehazi  (ver.  27)  with  a  jesting,  scornful 
question,  phis  rendering  of  Ewald:  “Had  not 
my  dear  pupil  gone  forth  when  some  one  (t.  «.,  Naa- 
man)  turned  back  from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee,” 
makes  better  sense  tlian  any  other.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  jest  as  it  is  a  sarcastic  stripping  bare  of  the 
falsehood,  and  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
revulsion  of  indignation  and  severity  which  prompts 
the  condemnation  which  follows.  Against  this  ex¬ 
planation,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  meaning  for 

'3^  cannot  be  proved.  Ewald  refers  to  the  Song 

of  Solomon  to  justify  the  explanation,  but  without 
citing  particular  passages,  and  the  context  is  so 
different  in  the  two  cases  that  the  usage  could  not 
be  established  by  its  occurrence  in  that  book. — 
W.  G.  SJ  The  explanation  of  Bottcher  is  equally 
inadmissible:  “I,  according  to  my  convictions, 
could  not  have  prevailed  upon  my  heart  .  .  . 
to  go.”  After  ver.  16  Elisha  no  longer  needed  to 
assort  this.  It  was  already  clear.  Maurer's  ex¬ 
planation  :  Non  abieral ,  i.  e.,  evanuerat  (Ps.  lxxviiL 
39),  animus  mens,  h.  e.,  vis  divinandi  ms  nequaquam 

defccerat,  falls,  because  would  have  to  be 

taken  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  it  has  in 
ver.  25,  and  because  the  clear  reference  to  Gehazi’s 
words  would  then  be  lost  [The  explanation  of 
Thenius,  practically  that  of  the  E.  V.,  is  the 
best  The  strain  put  upon  the  words  to  make 
them  mean,  “  I  did  not  go  away  from  the  interview 
between  thee  and  Naaman,”  t.  e.,  “  I  was  present  at 
it,”  is  apparent — W.  G.  S.] — Is  it  a  time,  Ac.,  i.  e., 
“  In  any  other  case  better  than  in  this,  mightest 
thou  have  yielded  to  thy  desire  for  gold  and  goods  ” 
(Thenius).  Gehazi  had  not  received  olive-trees, 
Ac.,  but  he  meant  to  buy  them  with  the  money. 
[The  form  in  which  the  Vulgate  translates  the 
verse  is  not  literally  faithful  to  the  original,  but  it 
brings  out  with  great  distinctness  the  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  the  objects  Gehazi  had  in  view,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  had  gained,  and  the  other  results  which 
must  follow :  “  Thou  hast  indeed  received  money 
wherewith  thou  mayest  buy  garments,  and  olive- 
yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sh(  op  and  oxen,  and 
men-servants,  and  maid-servants;  but,  also,  the 
leprosy  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee  and  unto 
thy  seed  forever.”]  A  leper  as  white  as  snow  j 
(ver.  27),  cf.  the  same  expression,  Ex.  iv.  6 ; 
Numb.  xii.  10,  where  a  similar  sudden  attack  of 
this  disease  takes  place.  According  to  Michaelis 
this  takes  place  often  under  great  terror  or  great 
affliction.  The  skin  around  the  diseased  spots  is 
chalk-white  (Winer,  R-W.-B.,  i.  s.  114).  Upon 
the  words :  Unto  thee  and  onto  thy  seed  (pos¬ 
terity)  forever,  Menken  says:  “It  is  the  full, 
strong  expression  of  excited,  doep,  yet  holy  and 
just  feeling,  which  dare  not  and  wifi  not  lay  its 
words  upon  delicate  scales,  and  which,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  fulness  of  its  abhorrence  or  its  admira¬ 
tion,  of  its  curse  or  its  blessing,  seizes  upon  a 
formula  of  the  vulgar  dialects  of  the  country,  even 


though  it  may  not  apply,  in  syllable  and  letter,  to 
the  case  in  hand.” 

Chap.  vi.  1.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
said,  Ac.  This  story  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
two  in  chap.  iv.  38-44,  and  is  a  supplement  to 
them.  Thenius  supposes  that  it  stands  here  “  in 
order  to  show  that  what  is  said  here  in  ver.  1  did 
not  take  place  until  long  after.”  The  connection 
into  which  Cassel  brings  it  with  chap.  v.  is  very 
forced,  viz. :  that  the  needy  community  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  forms  a  contrast  to  the  rich  and  mighty 
military  commander ;  or,  that,  in  spite  of  Gehazi’s 
fall,  the  number  of  prophet-disciples  had  in¬ 
creased  so  much,  that  a  new  house  was  necessary 
for  them.  Theodoret’s  connection  is  at  least  more 
natural:  He  (Gehazi)  sought  riches  and  became  a 
leper;  the  company  of  prophet-disciples,  on  the 
contrary,  loved  the  greatest  poverty.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  place  which  had  become  too  small 
was  in  Gilgal  (chap.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  38)-  for  this  lay  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Bethel.  It  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  Jericho.  The  words:  Where  we 
dwell  with  thee  (see  on  chap.  iv.  33),  show  that 
the  need  was  of  a  larger  place  of  assembly,  since 
the  number  of  prophet-disciples  had  increased,  and 
amounted  at  this  time  to  certainly  over  a  hundred 
(chap.  iv.  43).  There  is  no  reason  to  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  dwellings  which  were  to  be  built  for  all,  as 
lias  been  done  in  the  interest  of  monasteries.  They 
wished  to  go  to  the  Jordan  (ver.  2),  because  “its 
bank  is  thickly  grown  with  bushes  and  trees  " 
(willows,  poplars,  and  tamarisks.  Hitzig  on 
Jerem.  xii.  6),  so  that  the  building  material  was 
conveniently  at  hand.  By  the  following  words 
they  mean :  if  each  one  cuts  a  beam,  the  work  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  They  beg  the  prophet  to 
go  with  them,  not  that  he  may  direct  the  work — 
he  was  no  architect — but  because  they  wish  to 
have  him  in  their  midst,  and  promise  themselves, 
from  his  presence,  blessing  and  success  for  their 
labor. 

Ver.  5.  But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  Ac. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  inxn  *  which  also  occurs 

t  r  r 

in  the  3d  verse,  that  it  was  the  same  one  who  is 
there  referred  to,  but  without  reason.  According 

to  Hitzig  and  Thenius  the  nX  before  ^Tl3n 

V  VJ-  — 

introduces  the  new,  definite  subject  According 
to  Keil,  it  serves  to  subordinate  the  noun  to  the 
sentence:  “  As  for  the  iron,  it  fell  into  the  water.** 
In  the  lament  lies  also  a  request  for  help,  which  is 

strengthened  by  tttrn  •  The  person  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  “  begged  ”  for  the  axe,  probably  because 
he  was  too  poor  to  buy  one ;  hence  the  loss  grieved 
him  more  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  come 
into  his  possession  by  gift.  Luther's  translation 
[and  that  of  the  E.  v!j,  “borrowed,”  is  correct 
in  sense,  though  not  exactly  the  corresponding 
word.  The  Vulgate  has:  st  hoc  ipsum  mutuo  ac - 

ceperam. — The  words  ^TOT!  are  translated 

by  Luther,  following  the  Sept. :  “  The  iron  swam,” 
and  hence  the  story,  vers.  1-6,  is  commonly  en¬ 
titled  “The  swimming  iron.”  Thenius  and  Keil 
translate:  “And  he  caused  the  iron  to  swim.” 
But  does  not  mean  “  swim,”  like  nnfc?  (Isau  xxr. 

11),  but:  overflow  (Lament,  iii.  54) :  “  Waters  flowed 
over  mine  head ;  ”  in  the  hifil :  to  cause  to  overflow  $ 
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Dent  xi  4 :  He  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  overflow  them.”  The  word  does  not  occur  out 
of  these  two  places,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  it  by  swim  and  cause  to  swim.  Cf.  also 
Ijiy ,  honeycomb  (Ps.  xix.  10),  from  the  idea  of  over¬ 
flowing.  Just  as  Jehovah  brought  the  water  .over 
the  horses  and  chariots,  so  that  they  were  under 
it,  Elisha  here  brought  the  axe  over  the  water,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  concealed  by  it.  The  Sept 
translate :  ml  iirnrdfoice  rb  oidripov,  i.  e.,  and  the 
iron  arose — appeared  upon  the  surface.  Hesychius 
explains  brtiroXbaavrec  by  br&vo  tov  vdaroc 
irepi<f>ep6fjevoi.  If  kirirroM^eiv  meant  swim,  it  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  meaning:  to  be 
haughty,  to  exalt  one’s  self  impudently  (Plut. 
Symp.  iu  1, 12).  Hence  Theodoret,  on  the  passage, 
saya  correctly:  6  rpcxpipi^  avijyaye  rb  oiAyptov. 
^vkov  yap  cpfiakAv,  napeoKebaoev  bwrokbcai  rb 
eidfjpvav .  [The  translation  11  swim,”  meaning 
simply  “float,”  is  perfectly  allowable  for  either  the 
Hebrew  word  or  the  Greek  one,  by  which  the 
Sept  render  it — W.  G.  S.l  The  miracle  was  not, 
therefore,  “  that  the  wood  which  was  thrown  in 
sank,  while  the  iron  swam  upon  the  surface” 
(Fhflippson),  but,  that  the  prophet,  by  throwing  in 
the  wood,  caused  the  iron  to  come  to  the  surface, 
where  the  young  man  could  get  it  Following 
many  of  the  rabbis,  Yatablus  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  Thenius,  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  Elisha 
pierced  the  hole  in  the  axe  with  the  stick,  and  so 
raised  it  out  of  the  water.  Of  this  the  text  says 
nothing,  it  only  states  that  he  did  bring  up  the 
axe,  not,  however,  how  he*did  it ;  wherefore,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  £uess  when  Yon  Gerlach 
saya :  “  He  thrust  the  stick  into  the  water,  so  that 
it  passed  beneath  the  iron  and  raised  it  to  the  Bur- 
face.” 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  preceding  narratives ,  which 
fills  the  whole  5th  chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  life  and  prophetical  labor  of  Elisha, 
and  this  is  marked,  in  fact,  by  the  fulness  of  de¬ 
tail  with  which  it  is  narrated.  Menken,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  homilies  upon  this  chapter  (see  his  Schriften 
v.  9.  77-117),  says  of  it  with  justice:  “This  is  a 
charming  testimony  to  the  living  God ! — a  worthy 
part  of  the  history  of  those  revelations  and  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  living  God,  which,  in  their  con¬ 
nection  and  continuation  through  many  centuries, 
and  in  their  tendency  toward  one  goal  and  object, 
were  designed  to  plant  upon  earth  the  knowledge 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  1  But  it  offers 
besides  to  our  consideration  a  rich  store  of  reflec¬ 
tions,  in  which  neither  heart  nor  understanding 
can  refuse  a  willing  participation.”  There  is 
hardly  a  single  Old  Testament  story  in  which  the 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  mirrored  in  any  such  way ;  it  is  a  truly  pro¬ 
phetical  story,  that  is,  an  historical  prophecy.  On 
die  one  side  it  shows  the  wonderful  providence 
and  mode  of  salvation  of  God,  His  saving  power 
and  grace,  as  well  as  His  holy  severity,  and  His 
retributive  justice;  on  the  other,  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  this,  it  shows  human  thought  and  de¬ 
sire,  suffering  and  action,  as  well  in  good  as  in 
evil:  it  is  the  scheme  of  salvation  epitomized. 
However,  when  Krummacher  says:  “We  should 
rather  expect  to  find  it  upon  a  page  of  the  Gospel 
than  seek  it  in  an  Old  Testament  book,”  and 


affirms:  “The  baptism  of  the  New  Testament 
meets  us  here  already  in  a  type  which  is  full  of 
life,”  he  confounds  the  economies  of  the  two  Tes¬ 
taments.  '  In  spite  of  all  its  typical  force,  the  story 
is  specifically  an  Old  Testament  one.  The  main 
point,  the  proof  of  the  whole,  and  therefore  the 
thing  which  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is,  that  a 
foreigner,  a  heathen,  who,  moreover,  belongs  to 
the  people  by  which  Israel  at  that  time  was  most 
threatened ;  a  mighty  commander,  by  whose  instru¬ 
mentality  Jehovah  had  given  victory  to  the 
Syrians,  finds  help  from  the  “  prophet  in  Israel  ” 
(ver.  8),  and  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  This  is  the  point,  too, 
which  our  Lord  lays  stress  upon  (Luke  iv.  25-27) 
when  He,  in  order  to  shame  and  warn  His  country¬ 
men  who  were  scoffing  at  Him,  refers  to  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  the  foreigner,  to  whom  Elijah  was 
sent,  and  then  to  Naaman  the  Syrian,  whom  Elisha 
healed.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  is  by  no  means 
occidental:  both  these  great  prophets  of  action 
testified,  during  the  time  of  apostasy  in  Israel,  each 
of  them  by  an  act  of  assistance  towards  a  foreigner, 
that  Jehovah,  with  His  might  and  grace,  was  not 
confined  to  Israel :  that  He  takes  pity  upon  the 
heathen  also,  and  leads  them  to  knowledge,  that 
His  great  name  may  be  praised  among  all  nations. 
What  the  later  prophets  preached  by  word,  Elijah 
and  Elisha  prophesied  by  acts.  As  “  widows  and 
orphans  ”  were  succored  by  both  (see  above  on 
chap.  iv.  1  sq.)y  so  foreigners  are  helped  by  both. 
The  story  of  Naaman,  therefore,  occupies  an  essen¬ 
tial  place  in  the  history  of  the  prophetical  work  of 
Elisha;  without  it  one  of  the  chief  points  of  the 
prophetical  calling  would  be  wanting  in  this  work. 

[We  must  endeavor  to  analyze  this  story  more 
closely,  and  to  gain  a  more  definite  conception  of 
the  course  of  the  incidents.  Naaman  undoubtedly 
had  the  religious  ideas  which  were  universal 
throughout  ancient  heathendom.  He  regarded 
the  gods  of  Syria,  which  he  had  been  educated  to 
worship,  as  real  gods.  None  of  them,  or  of  their 
priests  or  prophets,  had  or  could  cure  him  of 
leprosy.  He  heard  by  chance  the  fame  of  Elisha, 
as  one  who  wrought  wonders  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  No  heathen  would  maintain 
that  his  national  divinities  were  the  only  true  gods. 
Sennacherib  declared  that  he  was  conquering 
Judah  by  the  command  of  Jehovah,  whom  he  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  god  of  that  country.  The  heathen 
colonists  whom  the  king  of  Syria  brought  to  popu¬ 
late  Samaria,  attributed  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
beasts  to  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  the  god  of 
the  country  was  not  provided  for.  It  was  the 
notion  of  the  heathen  that  each  country  had  its 
god,  so  that  Syrians  worshipped  Syrian  gods,  and 
Hebrews  the  Hebrew  god.  To  the  heathen  this 
seemed  perfectly  natural  and  correct.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebrews  declared  that  Jehovah 
was  the  one  only  true  God  of  all  the  earth,  and 
that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  nullities  (vanity, 
E.  Y.)  Naaman  did  not  violate  the  principles  of  Ins 
religious  education  when  he  went  to  Elisha ;  Aha- 
ziah,  when  he  sent  to  Ekron  (chap,  i.),  did.  Naaman 
came  with  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Syria  to  the  king  • 
of  Israel,  and  he  came  with  gifts,  and  in  pomp-—all 
according  to  heathen  ideas  of  the  means  of  inducing 
the  thaumaturge  to  exercise  his  power.  He  was  to 
be  armed  with  the  influence  of  authority  and  rank ; 
he  was  to  appear  as  a  great  man,  for  whom  it  was 
well  worth  while  for  the  wonder-worker  to  do  what- 
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ever  he  possibly  could,  and  he  brought  the  material 
means  which  his  experience  among  wizards,  divin¬ 
ers,  soothsayers,  and  priests,  had  taught  him  to  re¬ 
gard  as  indispensable.  The  king  of  Israel  was  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  demand  ;  but  the  prophet  intervened. 
We  are  surprised  at  this  feature.  If  Naaman’s  er¬ 
rand  was  really  to  Elisha,  the  literal  words  of  the 
letter  would  not  have  been  a  demand  that  the  king 
should  heal  him  (ver.  6),  but  that  he  should  com¬ 
mand  his  subject,  the  prophet,  to  exercise  his  powers 
on  the  Syrian’s  behalf.  Thus  the  king  would  have 
simply  referred  Naaman  to  Elisha  for  the  latter  to 
do  what  he  could.  The  story  is  evidently  so  much 
abbreviated  at  this  point  that  its  smoothness  is  im¬ 
paired.  Naaman  comes  in  all  his  pomp  to  the  door 
of  Elisha.  He  receives  the  prophet’s  command,  and 
his  words  in  vers.  11  and  12  bear  witness  again  to 
wide  and  deep  heathen  conceptions.  In  ver.  11  he 
describes  graphically  the  mode  of  performance  of 
the  heathen  thaumaturge.  “I  thought,  he  will 
stand  ”  (take  up  a  ceremonious  and  solemn  attitude) 
“  and  cadi  upon  the  name  of  his  God  ”  (repeat  a  for¬ 
mula  of  incantation),  “  and  strike  his  hand  upon  the 
place  ”  (with  a  solemn  gesture)  “  and  remove  the 
leprosy.”  Had  he  come  all  that  journey  to  be  told 
to  bathe  ?  -Could  water  cure  leprosy  ?  If  it  could, 
was  there  not  the  pure  water  of  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  better  far  than  the  sluggish  and  muddy  water 
of  Jordan  ?  His  pomp  and  state  were  thrown  away : 
the  man  of  God  did  not  even  come  to  look  at  them. 
His  high  credentials  were  wasted ;  the  means  of 
cure  prescribed  for  him  might  have  been  prescribed 
for  the  poorest  outcast  in  Israel.  The  deep  and  per¬ 
manent  truth  of  this  feature,  and  also  of  the  proph¬ 
et's  refusal  to  accept  money,  is  apparent.  The 
difference  between  the  Jehovah-religion  and  the 
heathen  religions  is  sharply  portrayed  by  the  con¬ 
trast  in  each  point,  between  Naaman’s  expectations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prophet’s  words  and 
actions  on  the  other.  The  Syrian’s  servants  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  sensible  rejection  that  he  ought 
not  to  despise  the  prophet’s  command.  He  went, 
bathed,  and  was  cleansed.  He  then  returned  to 
reward  the  prophet,  but  found  that  the  prophet 
did  not  give  his  help  as  a  thing  to  be  paid  for. 
The  Syrian  was  not  to  think  that  the  prophet  hud 
used  a  power  which  was  his  own,  and  which  might 
be  paid  for,  whereby  the  obligation  would  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  service  came  from  God ;  it  was  a 
free  act  of  grace ;  a  special  blessing  upon  this  one, 
and  he  a  foreigner,  while  many  Israelitish  lepers  re¬ 
mained  uncleansed  (Luke  iv.  27).  The  prophet  and 
his  God  were  not  at  the  service  of  any  one  who 
oame  and  could  pay  a  certain  prioe ;  they  wrought 
only  where  and  when  there  was  good  reason,  and, 
when  they  did  so,  the  recipient  of  grace  lay  under 
an  obligation  which  he  never  could  discharge.  In 
regard  to  Naaman’s  words :  “  Now  I  know  that 
Unre  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  but  in  Israel,”  a 
cureful  scrutiny  shows  that  the  proposition  is  not 
gtrictly  accurate,  for  the  God  of  Israel  is  and  was 
not  only  in  Israel,  but  in  all  the  earth.  The  true 
proposition  would  be :  The  God  of  Israel  is  the  ouly 
true  God,  and  He  reigns  over  all  the  earth.  In 
the  very  form  of  his  confession  Naaman  shows 
that  his  mind  was  still  under  the  bias  of  the  hea¬ 
then  idea  of  local  deities,  so  that  he  says  that  there 
is  no  God  anywhere  else  in  the  world  but  in  Israel. 
No  other  had  been  able  to  heal  him ;  but  Jehovah 
had  done  so  by  apparently  very  insignificant  means, 
hence  he  esteemed  Jehovah  true,  and  esteemed  the 


others  very  lightly  or  not  at  all  It  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  also  that  the  conception  which  he  seems  to 
have  reached  was  that  which  was  held  by  very 
many  of  the  Jews,  viz. :  that  Israel  alone  had  any 
God,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  godless: 
their  own  gods  were  nullities,  and  Jehovah  did 
not  care  for  them,  so  that  they  had  no  God  at  all. 
He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  there¬ 
fore  very  naturally,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
idea  of  local  or  territorial  divinities,  asked  fot 
earth  from  Palestine  to  build  an  altar  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  He  also  made  one  further 
request.  His  duty  at  his  master’s  court  (al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  leper 
could  have  had  that  office)  was  to  attend  his 
master,  and  support  him  when  he  went  to  worship 
in  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  God,  Rimmon.  The 
idea  that  Naaman  was  41  converted  ”  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  in  such  a  sense  that  he  went  over 
to  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  other  gods,  is  without 
foundation.  It  is  a  modern  idea,  which  has  no 
place  in  this  connection.  Naaman  did  not  feel 
bound  at  all  to  keep  away  from  the  temple  of 
Rimmon,  as  an  early  Christian  would  have  kept 
away  from  an  idol-temple.  His  last  request  to  the 
prophet  is,  that,  when  he  goes  into  this  temple  in 
the  course  of  his  official  duty,  it  shall  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  violation  of  his  vow  to  pay  all  hi* 
worship,  for  the  future,  to  Jehovah,  to  the  neglect 
of  all  other  gods.  To  this  the  prophet  answers  : 
“  Go  in  peace,”  i,  e your  sincere  performance  of 
your  vow  shall  be  recognized,  and  this  conduct 
shall  not  be  interpreted  as  a  violation  of  it.— 
W.  G.  S.j 

2.  The  healing  of  Naaman  did  not  take  place  at 
a  mere  word,  but  was  like  all  miraculous  deeds  of 
the  prophet,  attached  to  some  corresponding  ex¬ 
ternal  means,  but  to  such  an  one  that  to  it,  in 
itself,  no  healing  power  could  be  ascribed.  This 
power  must  first  be  conferred  upon  »t  by  the 
prophet,  so  that  the  cure  must  necessarily  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  act  of  God,  whose  instrument  and 
minister  the  prophet  was.  The  external  means, 
a  sevenfold  bath  in  Jordan,  was  a  very  significant 
one.  Evidently  the  prophet  had  in  mind  what  the 
Law  prescribed  for  the  purification  of  a  leper. 
Such  an  one  was  to  “bathe  himself  in  water” 
(Levit.  xiv.  8,  9),  and  throughout  the  entire  cere¬ 
mony  of  purification,  “  sevenfoldness  ”  is  the  rule 
(Levit.  xiv.  7,J6,  27  ;  cf.  51 ;  Symbol,  des  Mos.  KulL , 
i.  s.  196,  and  ii.  8.  508,  518).  The  conduct  of 
Elisha  was,  therefore,  in  general  analogous  to  tha 
ordinance  in  the  Law,  and,  in  so  far,  it  referred 
back  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  given  the  Law. 
Naaman  had  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan  because  that 
is  the  chief  river  of  the  promised  land,  which  flows 
through  the  long  and  narrow  country,  so  that  it  is 
called  simply  the  land  of  the  Jordan  (Pa.  xlii.  6). 
As  Canaan  was  the  land  of  Israel,  so  the  Jordan 
was  the  river  of  Israel.  Moreover,  it  had  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  Israel  From  the  “  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  chosen  people  ”  through  this  water, 
which  is  compared  directly  with  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  (Ps.  cxiv.  3,  5),  “  dated  the 
existence  of  the  theocracy  in  Palestine  ”  (Winer, 
R.-  W.-B.  i.  s.  620).  The  Jordan  was  witness,  and, 
in  a  certain  degree,  pledge  and  warrant  of  the 
might  and  grace  of  God,  which  were  revealed  in 
Israel.  It  was  the  water,  in  and  at  which  Jehovah 
had  manifested  himself  as  the  almighty,  helping^ 
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tod  saving  God  of  Israel.  The  fact  of  being 
healed  and  purified  by  bathing  in  this  water,  was 
designed  to  draw  the  mind  oT  the  heathen  to  the 
truth,  that  it  is  the  God  of  Israel  who  alone  can 
help  and  save,  and  that  He  it  was  who  had  helped 
him ;  that  he  therefore  owed*  gratitude  to  this  God 
alone,  and  not  to  the  prophet  who  was  only  His  j 
servant.  We  have,  then,  in  this  case  another  proof 
that  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  were  symbolic 
acts,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  immediate  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Elisha's  transaction  with  Naaman, 
although  it  lies  upon  its  face  and  is  so  easily  to  be 
recognized,  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  over¬ 
looked.  The  naturalistic  method  of  explanation  is 
St  a  loss  to  account  for  this  miracle.  According 
to  Knobel  {Prophet  ii.  p.  92-97) :  u  Elisha  had  the 
reputation  of  a  good  physician  among  the  Syrians 
as  well  as  among  the  Israelites.  .  .  The  bath,  taken 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  man  of  God,  was 
blessed  with  an  extraordinary  efficacy.  That  this, 
however,  was  not  the  entire  curative  process  em¬ 
ployed  by  Elisha  is  certain  (?),  though  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  out  what  else  he  did  to  Naaman.”  To 
relegate  the  entire  story  to  the  domain  of  myth  or 
legend,  on  account  of  the  miracle,  is  the  least  ad¬ 
missible  course  to  pursue.  This  story  bears  in 
Itself  the  impress  of  historical  genuineness,  if  ever 
One  did,  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity,  its  moderate 
statements,  its  numerous  characteristic  details, 
and  its  purely  objective  representation.  To  invent 
such  a  story  is  impossible ;  and  it  can  occur  to  no 
one  who  understands  the  matter  that  Naaman  is  a 
mythical  person.  The  remark  of  Koster  (Die 
Prophet  8.  89) ;  “  The  whole  story  is  meant  to  show 
that  miracles  were  always  intended  to  extend  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,”  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
this  was  evidently  not  the  case  in  many  miracles, 
and  especially  in  all  the  rest  winch  are  recorded 
of  Eli6lia  (cf.  cl  lap.  iv.).  [The  most  important  and 
most  instructive  feature  of  the  story  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  our  author.  It  was  not  the  water 
either  of  Jordan  or  of  Abana  which  could  heal,  it 
was  the  obedience  of  this  haughty  general  to  a  man¬ 
date  which  seemed  to  him  frivolous  and  absurd. 
In  the  gospels  faith  is  the  first  requisite  in  similar 
cases  of  healing,  and  so  it  was  here  also — faith  and 
obedience.  Naaman  came  with  his  mind  all  made 
up  as  to  how  he  was  to  be  healed,  and  he  turned 
away  in  anger  and  disgust  from  the  course  which 
the  prophet  prescribed.  Yet,  when  he  turned 
back,  even  with  a  lame  and  half-doubting  faith, 
and  a  half-unwilling  obedience,  he  was  healed. 
This  is  the  permanent  truth  which  is  involved  in 
the  story.  Naaman  was  a  type  of  the  rationalist 
whose  philosophy  provides  him  with  a  priori 
dogmas  by  which  he  measures  everything  which 
is  proposed  to  his  faith.  He  turns  away  in  con¬ 
tempt  where  faith  would  heal  him.  That  is  the 
truth  which  the  story  serves  to  enforce.— 
W.  G.  8.] 

3.  In  the  acknowledgment  with  which  Naaman 
returns  to  the  prophet  after  being  healed,  the 
Story  reaches  its  climax :  all  the  ways  in  which 
God  led  this  man  tended  to  this  end.  With  the 
words :  “  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no 
God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel,”  he  renounces 
the  fundamental  error  of  heathenism  on  the  one 
band,  viz.:  that  every  nation  had  its  own  god, 
sod  on  the  other  hand  he  acknowledges  that  there 
is  only  one  God  on  earth,  and  that  He  reveals 
himself  in  Israel.  He  does  not,  therefore,  ex¬ 


change  one  national  god  for  another,  but  declares 
that  Jehovah  is  the  first  and  the  last,  and  that  there 
is  no  God  beside  Him  (Isal  xliv.  6),  that  the  whole 
earth  belongs  to  Him  (Ex.  xix,  6),  and  that  this 
God  has  chosen  the  people  of  Israel  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  nations,  and  revealed  himself  to  them. 
This  is  the  kernel  of  Naaman's  confession,  that  he 
does  not  merely  turn  from  Polytheism  to  Mono¬ 
theism,  but  recognizes  the  God  who  has  revealed 
himself  to  Israel  as  the  one  living  God.  There¬ 
fore,  also,  this  land,  which  God  promised  and  gave 
to  his  people,  is  for  him  a  holy  land  (cf.  Dan.  xi. 
16,  41 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  29 ;  Prov.  ii.  21  sq .).  There¬ 
fore  he  wishes  to  take  earth  from  this  country  that 
he  may  sacrifice  thereon  to  its  God.  Such  a  confes¬ 
sion  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  would  be  income 
prehensible,  especially  from  one  who  had  the  dis¬ 
position  which  Naaman  showed  before  he  was 
healed  (vers.  11  and  12),  if  something  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  had  not  taken  place.  For  unfaith¬ 
ful,  wavering  Israel,  which  had  had  a  far  wider 
experience  of  the  might  and  glory  of  its  God  that* 
Naaman,  this  confession  was  a  source  of  shame, 
of  warning,  and  of  reproof. 

4.  Naaman' 8  request  (ver.  18)  and  Elisha's  reply 
(ver.  19)  liave  been  made  the  text  of  extended 
theological  treatises  (cf.  Buddeua’  Hist.  Eccles.  ii, 
p.  360  sq.).  For  instance:  it  has  been  inferred 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion  one 
recognizes  as  erroneous.  Among  Roman  Catholics 
the  passage  has  been  used  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  missionaries  who  permitted  the  newly-converted 
heathen  to  continue  to  observe  pagan  ceremonies; 
amoug  Protestants,  as  Starke  says,  “  Some  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  an  attendant  of  a 
prince  or  king  might  accompany  him  to  Mass,  and 
do  him  service  there,  if  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  prince  before  the  latter  was  converted  to  a 
false  worship  of  God.  Such  a  case  was  that  of 
John  of  Saxony,  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
asked  to  carry  the  sword  in  procession  as  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  empire,  when  ihe  emperor  went  in 
solemn  state  to  Mass.”  Tho  passage  does  not 
however,  give  a  general  rule  for  all  times  and  all 
places,  because  the  case  of  Naaman  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  could  not  now 
occur.  If  Naaman  ought  not  to  have  continued  to 
exercise  his  office  about  the  person  of  his  king 
any  longer,  then  he  must  have  given  up,  not  only 
liis  influential  position,  but  also  his  fatherland  and 
his  nationality,  and  must  have  become  an  Israelite^ 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  much 
apostasy  in  Israel  itself.  The  entire  object  of  his 
being  healed,  viz.,  that  he,  in  the  midst  of  g 
heathen  nation,  which  was  hostile  to  Israel,  might 
be  a  witness  and  an  actual  confessor  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  might  carry  His  name  into  another 
country,  would  have  been  frustrated.  Elisha, 
who  had  this  object  before  all  else  in  view,  does 
not,  therefore,  raise  any  objections  to  his  request ; 
he  invokes  upon  him  “ peace”  at  his  departure; 
and,  “  since  he  perceives  that  Naaman’s  purposes 
are  pure,  he  leaves  him  to  the  direction  of  God,  as 
the  one  who  will  guide  his  conscience  ”  (Jo.  Lange). 
Cassel  (Elisha,  s.  89)  not  improperly  draws  atten¬ 
tion  here  to  the  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
Naaman  and  that  of  Themistocles  in  a  similar  case. 
The  latter  found  it  neoessary  to  appear  before  the 
Persian  king,  and  there  prostrate  himself  before 
him,  according  to  the  Persian  custom.  As  he, 
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however,  considered  this  unworthy  of  a  Greek,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  allowing  his  ring 
to  fall,  and  then,  as  he  picked  it  up,  he  bowed 
before  the  throne,  and  so  thought  that  he  had 
given  satisfaction  both  to  his  conscience  and  to 
the  king.  “Naaman  did  not  wish  to  act  thus. 
He  was  not  willing  to  deceive  or  act  the  hypocrite, 
for  he  knew  that  his  God  could  see  through  the 
stratagem,  and  would  not  permit  Himself  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  although  men  might  think  that  they  had 
concealed  their  hearts.”  [There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  Naaman  knew  all  that ; 
and  the  heinousness  of  this  stratagem  of  Themis- 
tocles  was  very  different  from  that  of  an  hypocrit¬ 
ical  act  of  worship.  Why  should  we  imagine  that 
Naaman,  after  he  was  cleansed  of  leprosy,  had  the 
clear  conceptions,  the  pure  piety,  and  the  delicate 
conscience  of  a  modern  Christian?  Furthermore,  it 
seems  that,  if  the  words  of  the  author  above  are 
pressed,  he  will  be  made  to  say  that  any  one  may 
engage  in  hypocritical  acts  of  worship,  if  he  can, 
by  so  doing,  remain  in  a  position  where  he  can 
make  proselytes !  The  object  of  the  miracle  was 
not  to  make  a  proselyte  of  Naaman  (see  above, 
bracketed  note  at  the  end  of  §  1).  The  Israelites, 
at  this  period,  made  no  effort  whatever  to  gain 
proselytes.  The  opportunity  offered  to  glorify  the 
God  of  Israel  before  a  heathen  of  rank,  and  it  was 
done.  He  naturally  turned,  as  a  consequence,  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  superior  to  all  other 
gods.  In  the  addition  to  §  1,  it  is  stated  what  Naa¬ 
man  meant  by, this  request,  and  what  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  prophet’s  answer  was. — W.  G.  S  J 
6.  Gehazi's  transgression  and  its  punishment  are 
to  be  estimated  principally  from  the  historical- 
theocratical,  and  not  alone  fVom  the  moral  stand¬ 
point  His  act  was  not  a  product  of  mere  vulgar 
avarice,  which  shrinks  back  from  no  falsehood. 
By  it  he  made  his  master,  all  of  whose  intercourse 
with  him  ought  to  have  exercised  a  purifying  in¬ 
fluence  upon  him,  a  liar,  and  his  oathj(ver.  16)  an 
empty  phrase.  He  did  not  leave  Naaman  with 
the  undimmed  conviction  that  all  the  grace  he  had 
experienced  had  come  to  him  gratis,  and  that 
“  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel.”  He  did  not  fear 
to  stain  the  work  which  God  had  done  upon  a 
heathen  for  the  glory  of  His  name,  and  thereby  he 
denied  the  Holy  One,  whose  might  he  had  just 
seen  manifested  upon  Naaman.  The  words  which 
Peter  used  of  Ananias  were  true  of  him :  “  Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men  but  unto  God  ”  (Acts  v.  4). 
His  act  was  a  betrayal  of  the  prophet,  of  Naaman, 
and  of  Jehovah.  “  A  thousand  deceits  and  dis¬ 
honesties  might  have  been  committed,  by  all  of 
which  not  one  of  the  dear  and  holy  interests  would 
have  been  injured,  which  in  this  case  were  in 
danger,  and  which,  by  this  act,  were  criminally 
and  faithlessly  betrayed  ”  (Menken).  Hence  it  in¬ 
curred  so  severe  a  punishment,  which  was  not 
arbitrarily  or  indifferently  chosen,  but  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  the  transgression,  and  corresponded 
to  it.  The  leprosy  of  Naaman  (ver.  27)  became  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi ;  as  Naaman  was  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  saving  might  and  grace  of  Jehovah, 
so  Gehazi  was  a  monument  of  the  retributive  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Holy  One  in  Israel ;  a  living  warning 
and  threat  for  the  entire  people.  By  his  conversion 
Naaman  was  taken  up  into  God’s  community  of 
redemption  in  Israel;  by  his  unfaithfulness  and 
denial  of  this  God,  Gehazi  brings  down  upon 
himself  the  punishment  which  excludes  him  from 


the  society  of  the  prophet-disciples,  and  of  the 
entire  covenant  peqple.  Finally,  as  Naaman’e 
cure  and  conversion  was  a  physical  prophecy  that 
God  will  have  pity  upon  the  heathen  also,  and  will 
receive  them  into  His  covenant  of  grace,  bo  Ge- 
hazi’s  leprosy  prophesied  the  rejection  of  the 
people  of  Israel  who  should  abandon  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace,  and  persevere  in  apostasy  (Matt,  viiii 
11,  12 ;  xxi.  43). 

6.  The  second  narrative  (chap.  vi.  1-7)  relates 
the  last  of  the  acts  of  Elisha  which  concern  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  two  men¬ 
tioned  above,  which  likewise  took  place  in  the 
circle  of  the  prophet-disciples  (chap.  iv.  33-44),  by 
the  circumstance  that  here  help  is  given  in  need 
to  one  person,  not,  as  there,  to  the  entire  society. 
The  number  of  the  prophet-disciples  had  become 
so  great,  that  the  construction  of  another  building 
had  become  necessary.  Here  now  was  to  be 
shown  how  each  separate  individual  of  the  com¬ 
pany  might  be  consoled  by  the  help  of  Jehovah 
even  in  the  slightest  need.  The  loss  of  the  axe, 
even  though  it  had  been  “begged  for,”  was  very 
slight  in  itself ;  but  for  a  poor  man,  who  did  not 
even  possess  the  necessary  implements  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood,  a  greater  one  than  it  would  be  for 
a  rich  man,  if  all  his  treasures  should  fall  into 
the  water.  As  before  God  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons,  prince  or  beggar  being  all  one,  so  there 
is  also  before  Him  no  independent  value  in  things ; 
what  is  small  and  insignificant  for  one  person, 
being  great  and  important  for  another.  The  lilies 
of  the  field,  which  bloom  to-day  and  to-morrow 
are  cast  into  the  oven,  are  as  glorious  before  God 
as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  (Matt.  vi.  28-30).  His 
might  and  goodness  are  revealed  in  the  smallest 
detail  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  combination.  Hd 
helps  in  what  are  apparently  the  smallest  interests 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  affairs 
of  entire  nations,  and  He  rules  with  His  grace 
especially  over  those  who  keep  His  covenant,  and 
turn  to  him  in  all  the  necessities  of  life.  That  is 
the  great  truth  which  this  little  story  proclaims, 
and  just  for  the  sake  of  this  truth,  it  was  “  thought 
worthy  to  be  inserted  in  the  history  of  the  theo¬ 
cracy  ”  (Hess).  The  restoration  of  the  axe,  where¬ 
by  aid  was  given  to  the  prophet-disciple  in  his 
need,  strengthened  all  the  others  in  the  faith  that 
the  God  in  whose  honor  they  were  erecting  the 
building  was  with  them,  and  would  accompany 
their  work  with  His  blessing ;  they  worked  now 
only  the  more  zealously  and  gladly. 

7.  The  swimming  iron,  which  is  the  title  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  this  narrative,  is  an  entirely  incor¬ 
rect  designation  of  it  It  has  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text  against  it,  and  it  misleads  to  the  opinion 
that  the  only  point  of  the  story  is,  that  Elisha 
also  made  iron  swim  upon  water  like  wood. 
What  significance,  however,  would  such  a  miracle 
have  under  these  circumstances  ?  It  would  not 
have  any  proper  force,  either  for  the  prophet- 
disciple  himself,  or  for  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  feat 
of  the  divine  omnipotence,  without  either  moral 
or  religious  foundation,  and  at  most  only  a  thing 
to  excite  astonishment.  This  object  has  indeed 
been  suggested:  “the  prophet-disciples  were  to 
learn  here,  that  God  had  not  only  made  the 
forces  which  have  sway  in  nature,  but,  also,  that 
He  directs  them  continually ;  that  He  makes  that 
oasy  which  is  hard,  when  we  only  pray  him  to  do 
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so  in  a  just  cause  ”  (Yon  SchlQsser).  In  that  case, 
however,  every  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  house  would  be  wanting,  and  one  does  not  see 
why  so  general  a  truth  should  be  made  known  to 
the  prophet-disciples  precisely  on  the  occasion  of 
the  loss  of  an  axe,  which  its  owner  liad  begged  | 
for  or  borrowed.  The  same  objection  applies  with 
still  more  force  to  the  opinion  that  the  miracle  of 
the  floating  iron  proclaimed  the  following:  “A 
light  thing  raises  a  heavy  thing  from  the  deep  .  .  . 
The  world’s  history  shows  that  in  the  miraculous 
providence  of  God,  that  which  is  heavy  is  raised 
by  that  which  is  light  .  .  .  Iron  is  the  symbol  of 
sin ;  wood,  however,  serves  for  peace,  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  sacrifice.  ...  He  who  died  upon  the  wood 
made  all  sin  powerless;  raised  it  up  out  of  the 
deep  where  it  lay  buried,  in  history  and  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  man”  (Cassel,  Elisa,  s.  100-106).  This 
allegorical  explanation,  which  is,  to  begin  with, 
arbitrary  and  unfounded,  overlooks,  from  the  out¬ 
set,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  question  here  of  a  piece 
of  heavy  metal,  iron  in  general,  but  rather  of  a 
definite  implement,  which  was  necessary  for  cutting 
timber,  of  an  axe  which  had  been  lost,  and  of  the 
poor  man  who  had  lost  it,  after  begging  for  it,  and 
for  whom  it  was  to  be  recovered.  In  this  misfor¬ 
tune  the  prophet  helped  him,  and  this  is  the  main 
point ;  not  the  fact  that  the  iron  floated.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  naturalistic  explanation  Elisha  11  pierced 
the  hole  in  the  axe  with  the  pointed  stick,  and  so 
lifted  it  up  ”  (KnobeL  Der  Proph.  il  a.  98) ;  and 
Roster  (Die  Proph,  a.  90)  says:  “ It  was  very  cor¬ 
rectly  asserted,  even  by  the-  Jewish  expositors, 
that  this  was  no  miracle.  (Buddeus,  p.  364,  opposes, 
and  maintains  the  miracle,  but  cannot  tell  what 
was  the  use  of  the  sharpened  stick.)  The  axe  had 
flown  from  the  handle;  Elisha  pierced  a  stick  into 
the  aperture  of  it,  and  brought  it  up.  The  edify- 
ing  application  of  it  was,  that  presence  of  mind  be¬ 
comes  a  prophet,  and  is  valuable  even  in  the  slight 
affairs  of  every-day  life.”  But  the  text  says 
nothing  about  what  would  here  be  the  main  point, 

via.:  the  sharpening  of  the  stick.  (ver  6) 

does  not  mean  to  point,  to  sharpen,  but  only  to 
chop  off  (Gesenius).  Besides,  it  is  clear  that  the 
narrative  is  not  intended  to  tell  of  some  ordinary 
incident,  which  any  one  could  do  in  every-day  life 
without  especial  “presence  of  mind,”  but  of  an 
act  which  only  a  prophet,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah,  could  do.  That  he  made  use  for  this 
purpose  of  an  external  physical  means  is  true  not 
only  here,  but  also  in  the  case  of  all  his  miraculous 
deeds  (cf,  1  Kings  xvil,  Hist  §  5). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vera.  1-19.  The  Story  of  Naaman.  (a)  His 
Illness  (vers.  1-8);  (6)  his  cure  (vers.  9-14);  (c)  his 
conversion  (vers.  16-19). — Vers.  1-8.  Bender: 
Naaman ;  a  consideration  (a)  of  the  discipline  of 
suffering  under  which  he  was ;  (61  of  the  star  of 
hope  which  arose  for  him  in  his  misfortune ;  (c)  of 
the  path  in  which  he  was  led  by  this  hope. — Ver.  1. 
Menken  :  Everywhere  where  there  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  something  great  and  fortunate,  there  is  also  a 
slight  discordant  “but,”  which,  like  a  fafce  note 
in  a  melody,  mars  the  perfectness  of  the  good- 
fortune.  A  worm  gnaws  at  everything  pertaining 
to  this  world ;  and  everything  here  below  carries 
the  germs  of  death  in  itself.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 


consider  all  human  suffering  and  misery  worthy  of 
consideration,  wherever  we  find  it.  It  is  found 
everywhere;  it  dwells  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
hovel ;  it  is  interwoven  with  the  life  of  prince  and 
beggar;  and  it  is  inseparable  from  all  worldly 
happiness.  This  is  to  the  end  that  we  may 
perceive  and  be.  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
earthly  with  which  a  man  should  be  contented, 
and  in  which  he  can  find  true  rest  and  the  ever- 
enduring  peace  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  that 
the  poor  and  lowly  have  no  reason  to  envy  the 
rich  and  great  That  which  makes  us  happy  in 
truth  and  for  eternity  does  not  depend  upon  rank 
or  upon  wealth.— Calwer  Bibel  :  God  treated  this 
heathen  in  the  way  in  which  He  is  accustomed  to 
treat  His  children.  Just  as  He  is  'wont  to  give  to 
them,  together  with  everything  joyful  which  He 
grants  them,  also  something  incidental  to  restrain 
their  pride,  that  they  may  remain  humble,  and 
may  learn  to  seek  God,  so  that  He  may  still  further 
glorify  himself  in  them,  so  He  visited  this  great 
military  chief,  whom  He  had  so  magnified  in  other 
respects,  with  a  disease,  which  should  make  him 
humble,  and  teach  him  to  seek  Author  grace.  That 
which  seems  to  us  and  to  all  the  world  to  be  the 
greatest  misfortune,  and  which  is  mourned  as 
such,  is  often,  according  to  God's  wise  counsel,  the 
way  to  our  highest  good-fortune  and  welfare. 
The  Lord  says:  “What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now  ”  Ac.  (John  xiii  7 ;  Heb.  xil  11). 

Vers.  2  and  3.  Krummacher  The  Foreign 
Slave-Girl  (a)  The  momentous  purchase ;  (6)  the 
development  of  the  seed  of  true  religion  in  a 
heathen  land ;  (c)  the  earnest  ray  of  hope  in  the 
dark  night  of  sorrow.  The  Little  Girl  from  the 
Land  of  Israel  (a)  Her  heavy  lot  (such  an  one 
as  that  of  Joseph  and  Daniel — Menken:  Tom 
from  her  friends,  led  away  from  her  people  and 
her  fatherland,  sold  in  a  foreign  country,  slave  of  a 
heathen,  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  joys  of  youth 
and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  sadness  and  sorrow 
overclouded  her  life.  How  often  may  she,  seized  by 
yearning  for  the  land  of  her  childhood  and  youth, 
by  longing  for  father  and  mother,  have  cried  out 
to  God.  She  could  endure  all  this  because  she 
had  learned  in  early  youth  to  know  the  God  whose 
eye  overlooks  all  countries,  and  who  holds  His 
hand  over  all  who  heartily  depend  on  Him.  How 
necessary  it  is  that  parents  should  early  make 
their  children  acquainted  with  the  living  God  and 
His  holy  Word,  that  they  may  learn  to  yield  them¬ 
selves  to  His  ways,  and  may  have  a  light  and  staff 
in  the  dark  valley) ;  (6)  her  good  advice.  (It  came 
from  a  heart  ivliich  was  frill  of  sympathy  for  the 
trouble  of  her  master,  and  which  did  not,  like  so 
many,  serve  with  mere  eye-service  to  please  men. 
It  was  like  a  sun  arising  in  a  dark  night,  and  it 
was  the  first  movement  towards  Naaman’s  salva¬ 
tion  in  body  and  soul,  and  towards  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  living  God  among  the  heathen.  How 
great  things  the  little  maid  brought  about  without 
knowing  it.  God  often  makes  use  of  the  most  in¬ 
significant  instruments  (1  Cor.  L  28)  for  building 
up  His  kingdom  and  for  spreading  abroad  His 
name.  The  least  important  person  in  the  house¬ 
hold  becomes  a  living  proof  of  the  all-controlling, 
loving  care  and  providence  of  God,  and  of  the 
declaration,  Isai.  lv.  9.)— Yer.  4.  Cramer:  One 
ought  not  to  despise  the  counsel  of  even  insigni¬ 
ficant  persons,  for  God  can  accomplish  great  things 
even  by  means  of  these. — Casbel:  When  the 
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great  and  mighty  are  so  bowed  down  that  they 
do  not  know  where  else  to  get  help,  they  listen 
even  to  a  child.  Nay:  such  are  we  alL  When 
the  waves  reach  to  our  heads  we  begin  to  listen 
to  anything ;  no  advioe  is  too  contemptible  for  us ; 
no  person  too  insignificant  for  us  to  be  willing  to 
listen. — Ver.  4-7.  Naamnn’s  Journey  to  Samaria, 
(a)  The  equipment  for  it  (The  king  gives  him  a 
letter  of  introduction :  he  departs  with  great  pomp, 
with  horses  and  chariots,  and  he  takes  with  him 
rich  treasures  for  gifts.  Provided  with  all  this, 
he  has  a  firm  hope  of  attaining  his  object.  Rank, 
might,  and  wealth,  those  are  the  things  in  which  a 
man  hopes  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  know  the 
living  God;  but  the  Scripture  says:  “  Put  not  your 
trust,”  Ac.,  Ps.cxlvi  3, 6;  cxviii.  9;  and:  11 A  horse 
is  a  vain  thing,”  Ac.,  Ps.  xxxiii.  17;  and:  “W® 
brought  nothing  into,”  Ac.,  1  Tim.  vi  7.)  (6)  The 
Reception  in  Samaria.  (The  king  is  terrified 
because  he  has  a  bad  conscience,  Job  xv.  21; 
Wisdom  xvii.  1 1.  Such  a  man  always  finds  more 
in  a  letter  than  it  says.  Those  who  do  not  trust 
God  do  not  trust  one  another.  In  his  terror  he  is 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The  king  of  Israel  does  not 
know  what  the  little  maid  knew  (ver.  3).  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  humble  and  lowly 
have  often  more  experience  than  the  great,  Matt, 
xi  25 ;  1  Oor.  L  27,  23.  Naaman  was  to  be  made 
to  feel  this,  Sirach  1L  10;  Ps.  lxxxviii.  6,  in  order 
that  ho  might  come  to  Him  from  whom  alone  help 
can  come,  Ps.  iii.  8 ;  lxviii.  20). — Ver.  6.  Great  men, 
who  ate  accustomed  to  find  every  one  ready  to  do 
their  will,  often  believe,  in  their  blindness,  that  they 
can  command  that  to  be  done  which  only  God  can 
do. — Ver.  7.  What  good  does  it  do  to  believe  in  a 
God  who  can  kill  and  make  alive,  if  one  does  not 
fear  Him  and  bow  before  Him ;  does  not  seek  Him, 
and  therefore  does  not  find  Him  ?  (James  ii  19). 

Vers.  8-14.  The  Healing  of  Naaman.  (a)  The 
conduct  of  the  prophet  (vers.  8,  10,  14) ;  (6)  Naa- 
man’s  behavior  under  it  (vers.  9,  11-13). — Ver.  8. 
Cramer  :  When  faithful  servants  of  God  see  that 
the  unb’tlief  of  the  godless  redounds  to  God’s  dis¬ 
honor,  Ihey  hasten  to  oppose  it  God  spoke  and 
made  known  His  mercy  by  the  prophets  iu  Israel 
many  times  and  in  many  ways.  Last  of  all,  He 
reveled  Himself  by  His  Son,  who  is  the  “  bright¬ 
ness  of  Hi9  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His 
perron  ”  (Heb.  i.  1-3).  He  speaks  to  all  who  have 
to  console  the  sorrowing  or  counsel  the  despair¬ 
ing  :  Let  them  come  to  me  that  they  may  learn  that 
a  Saviour  has  come  into  the  world,  who  restores  the 
sorrowful  and  heavy-laden,  and  in  whom  thev  can 
find  rest  for  their  souIsA-Cassel:  In  Israel  a 
prophet  is  never  wanting ;  He  lives  who  goes  ever 
with  us ;  He  lives  who  has  washed  all  wounds  in 
His  blood;  though  all  the  world  should  fall  in 
ruins,  my  Saviour  and  my  prophet  lives. — Vers. 
9,  10.  Horses  and  chariots,  external  grandeur  and 
display,  must  often  be  employed  to  conceal  inter¬ 
nal  misery  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  it  A  genuine  man  of  God  does  not, 
however,  allow  himself  to  be  deoeived,  or  to  be 
bribed  by  pomp  and  display,  but  he  speaks  out 
whatever  God  commands,  whether  it  pleases  the 
world  or  not  In  human  affairs  the  word  of  the 
Apostle  applies:  “Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another,”  Ac.,  Rom.  xii.  10.  In  divine  matters, 
however,  when  the  recognition  of  truth,  and  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  His  name,  are  at 
•take,  a  servant  4>f  God  ought  not  to  be  governed 


by  the  rules  of  worldly  politeness,  but  only  to  be 
guided  by  that  which  will  contribute  to  the  salve* 
lion  of  souls.  It  often  requires  far  more  self-denial 
to  resist  the  great  than  to  yield  to  them ;  not  all 
is  priestly  pride  which  seems  to  the  world  to  bo 
such.  Thai  which  Naaman  believed  to  be  con* 
tempt  and  rudeness  really  proceeded,  in  the  case 
of  Elisha,  from  genuine  love  to  him,  and  humility 
and  obedience  to  God. — Ver.  11  sq.  Menken: 
This  man,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  hu* 
man  and  earthly  means  to  relieve  his  misfortune, 
seeks*  divine  help,  and  when  he  finds  it,  and  it  ia 
befote  him,  so  that  he  only  needs  to  reach  out,  his 
hands  and  take  it,  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  complains 
of  the  divine  help,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form 
and  character;  he  turns  away  from  it  with  anger 
as  from  something  worthless.  And  why  ?  Simply 
on  account  of  his  prejudice ;  because  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  what  was  divine  must  take  place 
in  another  way,  that  its  form  of  acting  and  help¬ 
ing  must  be  different  He  did  not  stop  and  ask 
himself  whether  he  had  reason  and  right  for  hia 
expectation,  nor  whether  the  peculiarity  of  speech, 
action,  and  relief,  which  displeased  him,  was  un¬ 
becoming  to  what  was  divine.  Trusting  to  hia 
prqjudioe  without  scruple  or  investigation  as  to  it a 
justice,  as  it  were  to  an  oracle,  e.,  trusting  to 
himself  as  possessing  an  infaUihle  insight,  he  de¬ 
parts.  How  faithftil  and  true  the  old  picture  ia  I 
How  fresh  and  new  it  is,  as  if  men  of  to-day  had 
sat  for  it!  Ask  thousands,  who  are  devoted  to 
lipman  pursuits  with  enthusiasm  and  seal,  and 
who  leave  what  is  holy  and  divine  in  contemptu¬ 
ous  neglect,  why  they  do  so,  and  they  will  be  ablo 
to  give  but  this  one  answer:  I  thought  that  tha 
divine  must  speak,  and  act,  and  will,  and  work,  in 
a  different  way  from  this;  I  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  my  opinion ;  if  I  should  accept  this  I  should 
have  to  throw  away  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
public  and  the  time. — Observe  this  now  well,  and 
do  not  think  it  of  little  importance.  This  44 1 
thought !  ”  is  the  most  mighty  of  all  mighty  things 
on  earth,  and  even  if  it  is  not  the  most  ruinous  of 
all  ruinous  things,  it  is  yet  certainly  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  of  all  unfortunate  ones.  This  u  I  thought 19 
brought  sin  and  misery  and  death  into  the  world* 
and  it  prevents  redemption  from  sin  and  death  in 
the  case  of  thousands.  These  thousands,  if  they 
perish  in  their  opinion,  will  begin  the  next  life 
with  “I  thought!” — Calwer  Bibel:  How  com¬ 
mon  it  is  for  men  to  prescribe  to  God  the  ways  of 
His  providence  and  the  modes  of  His  assistance  1 
Just  in  order  to  break  this  self-will,  and  to  awaken 
and  test  our  faith  and  our  patience,  God  must  act 
contrary  to  our  prejudice. — Richter  :  How  many 
a  one  asks  in  unbelief :  how  can  water  do  so  great 
things?  Water  does  not  indeed  do  it,  but  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  in  and  with  the  water. — 
The  Means  by  which  Naaman  was  made  wholes 
(a)  Their  apparent  insignificance;  (6)  their  real 
significance  (see  Histor.  §§  1  and  2). — Menken  : 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  offended  because  of  me, 
said  once  He,  in  whom  and  through  whom  the  di¬ 
vine  appeared  to  men  in  its  purest  and  most  glo¬ 
rious  form,  and  in  its  deepest  and  directest  senm 
Thereby  He  showed  conclusively  that  the  divine 
has  a  peculiarity  on  account  of  which  it  is  and 
must  be  opposed  to  the  perverse  sense  of  sinful 
men.  Therefore  we  call  that  man  blessed  who 
can  believe  the  divine,  and  to  whom  the  bumblo 
form  in  which  it  appears'  here  below  is  no  cause 
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of  mistake,  and  whom  the  simplicity  in  which  it 
is  dressed  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  the  humility 
with  which  it  is  clad  for  the  sake  of  love,  offends 
so  little  that  he  admires  and  honors  and  loves  it 
all  the  more  exactly  on  this  account. — Cf.  1  Cor.  i. 
20-29. — Nnaman  became  angry  on  account  of  the 
message  which  the  prophet  sent  to  him.  So  now 
also  the  message  of  salvation  is  received  with  an¬ 
ger  because  it  opposes  the  opinion  and  the  pride 
of  the  natural  man,  who  is  not  willing  to  admit 
that  he  is  a  poor  sinner,  and  diseased,  and  in  need 
of  salvation  (James  i.  21).  That  which  is  offered 
as  a  means  of  life  and  peace,  becomes  thus  all  the 
greater  cause  of  destruction. — Luther:  The  world 
wants  to  earn  heaven  from  God,  although  He  pro¬ 
claims  through  the  world :  I  will  be  your  God ;  I 
will  give  it  to  you  out  of  free  grace,  and  I  will 
make  you  blessed  w  ithout  a  price.  [Naaman  as  a 
Type  of  tlie  Rationalist.  The  a  priori  notions  which 
men  form,  which  become  prejudices  in  their  minds, 
and  by  which  they  measure  things.  They  invent 
a  God  in  their  own  minds  and  go  to  the  Bible  to 
see  if  they  find  the  same  God  there;  if  not,  they 
reject  Him.  They  form  a  priori  notions  of  Christ, 
of  the  Bible,  of  religion,  and  the  way  in  which  re¬ 
ligion  ought  to  be  presented  to  them,  of  prayer,  of 
Providence,  of  the  sacraments,  Jtc.  If  those  are 
not  satisfied  they  turn  away  angry.  If  the  diseases 
of  their  6ouls  cannot  be  healed  as  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  be  healed,  then 
they  will  not  have  them  healed  at  all.  See  Histor.  1 
and  3,  with  translator's  additions. — W.  G.S.] — Yer. 
13.  11  The  kingdom  of  God  coraeth  not  with  obser¬ 
vation  ;  ”  41  it  is  not  in  word  but  in  power  ”  (Luke 
xvii.  20;  I  Cor.  iv.  20). — Menken:  Thousands,  who 
are  sad  and  heavy-laden  under  the  consciousness 
of  the  spiritual  misery  of  sin  and  death  .  .  . 
would  be  glad  if  the  Word  would  order  them  to 
the  utmost  end  of  the  earth,  and  would  command 
them  to  make  the  pilgrimage  without  shoes  under 
their  feet,  or  covering  upon  their  heads,  and  to 
give  all  their  goods  to  the  poor,  and  to  brand  and 
torture  their  bodies  with  chastisements,  because 
that  would  correspond  to  their  sensual  feeling,  and 
to  their  preconceived  opinion;  but  they  cannot  re¬ 
concile  themselves  to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  that  no  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  as  a 
propitiation  for  sin  (I  John  iv.  10). — Servants  and 
subordinates  eaunot  better  prove  their  love  and 
fidelity  to  their  masters  than  by  dissuading  them 
from  angry  and  violent  steps  by  friendly  and  hum¬ 
ble  words — not  by  falling  in  with  and  encouraging 
their  temper.  (Prov.  xv.  1). — Ver.  14.  Krumma- 
cher:  It  is  a  great  thing,  when  a  man  is  willing 
from  his  heart  to  submit  himself  to  the  ordinances 
which  God  has  established  for  his  salvation. — Ben¬ 
der:  The  divine  means  of  grace  of  the  Church  are 
for  us  what  the  Jordan  was  for  Naaman.  We  are 
called  to  profit  by  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
will  therein  enlighten  us  by  His  gifts,  and  sanctify 
and  strengthen  us  in  the  faith.  As  Naaman  was 
healed  gratis  of  his  leprosy,  which  threatened  him 
with  death,  so  that  his  flesh  became  like  that  of  a 
little  child,  so  are  we,  through  tlie  compassion  of 
God,  which  was  revealed  in  Christ,  purified  from  sin 
and  saved  through  the  “  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  so  that  we  may 
be  first-fruits  of  His  creatures,  and,  as  such,  heirs 
of  eternal  life  (Titus  iii.  5  sq. ;  James  i.  18). 

Vers.  14-19.  Bender:  The  Healing  of  Naaman. 
(a)  The  act  of  God;  (6)  Naamaa's  confession;  ( c ) 


his  gratitude;  (d)  his  especial  request. — Yer.  15. 
He  who  has  come  to  faith  in  the  living  God,  who 
revealed  himself  to  Israel  by  His  prophets,  and  to 
us  by  His  Son,  feels  an  impulsion  to  confess  this 
faith  with  joy  before  men.  Without  faith  there  is 
no  confession,  and  without  confession  there  is  no 
faith  (Ps.  cxvi  10;  Rom.  x.  10). — J.  Lange:  That 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  won  by  experience  of 
the  purification  of  tlie  heart,  and  which  is  enjoyed 
in  the  sweet  and  quiet  peace  of  the  soul,  is  the  on!/ 
real,  genuine,  and  saving  knowledge. — Starke: 
Nothing  is  impossible  for  faith.  It  can  make  of  a 
proud  and  boastful  soldier  a  pious  and  humble  ser- 
▼ant  of  God  (Mark  ix.  23).  Naaman  gave  with 
joy,  and  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  He  gave 
not  only  because  he  had  been  healed,  but  because 
he  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Af~ 
ter  God  we  owe  gratitude  to  none  so  much  as  to 
those  who  have  brought  us  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  a  recognition  of  the  truth. — Ver.  16.  Menken: 
Godly  and  holy  men,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  service  and  witness  of  the  divine  truth 
among  men,  have  always  had  two  peculiarities, 
which  bad  men  hove  never  been  able  to  imitate : 
freedom  from  all  love  of  gain,  and,  in  neglect  of 
the  praise  and  honor  of  tlie  world,  a  pure  looking- 
up  to  the  Father,  44  who  seeth  in  secret”  (Acts  viii. 
18-20). — Starke:  True  Godliness  knows  when  to 
open  the  hand  and  when  to  close  it  (Sir.  iv.  36).— 
A  servant  of  God  must  always  firmly  ward  off 
whatever  might  cast  the  least  evil  appearance  upon 
the  purity  and  fidelity  of  his  service  to  his  master. 
— Vers.  17-19.  Naaman’s  Two  Requests,  as  testi¬ 
monies  to  his  firm  and  decided  faith  (see  Historical, 
§§  1,  4).  (a)  The  altar  built  of  the  soil  of  Israel  in 
a  foreign  land  was  an  indicator  of  the  way  to  Israel 
aqd  to  Israel's  God ;  a  physical  confession  which 
required  strong  courage,  for  it  might  call  down  per¬ 
secution,  disgrace,  and  death.  So  now  it  is  an  act 
of  faith  when  a  messenger  of  the  faith  sets  up  the 
cross  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  heathen  people. 
How  deeply  does  Naaman  shame  the  Christians 
who,  even  among  Christians  and  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries,  do  not  dare  to  confess  Christ  by  word  and 
deed.  (&)  The  prayer  for  indulgence  came  from  a 
fine  and  tender  conscience,  which  makes  an  earnest 
thing  of  its  faith ;  to  which  all  hypocrisy  is  loath¬ 
some  ;  which  is  not  willing  to  lean  both  wnys,  but 
demands  confidence  and  certainty  as  to  whether 
what  it  does  and  what  it  leaves  undone  are  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  whether  it  is  maintaining 
the  grace  it  has  won.  How  rare  are  those  in  our 
times  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  are  equally  scru¬ 
pulous! — Yer.  17.  Gassel:  As  Naaman  was  the 
type  of  the  converted  heathen  world,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  the  soil  of  Palestine  to  Aram,  so  did  the  hea¬ 
then  cany  over  into  their  own  lands,  together  with 
Christianity,  the  doctrine,  life,  disposition,  and 
spirit,  which  had  flourished  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
thereby  they  established  for  themselves  a  new 
home.  .  .  .  When  we  hear  here  and  there  in 
Christian  lands  tlie  names  Bethany,  Bethlehem, 
Zion,  Ac.,  what  are  they  but  holy  places  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  their  spirit,  from  their  original  location 
into  our  life  and  thought  and  feeling.  In  thy  re¬ 
ligious  observances  tlie  main  point  is  not  the  cor¬ 
rectness  and  truth  of  thy  knowledge,  or  of  the 
doctrine  which  thou  professest,  but  the  truth  and 
purity  of  thine  own  character.  What  one  may  do 
under  his  circumstances  without  violating  his  con¬ 
science,  the  conscience  of  another,  under  other  dr- 
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cu instances,  will  forbid  him  to  do.  We  have  no 
right  to  judge  him :  to  the  Lord  each  ono  stands  or 
falls  (Rom.  xiv.  1-7). — Menken:  The  higher  a  man 
stands  in  the  world,  and  the  more  important  he 
has  made  his  position,  the  more  is  he  bound. — Yer. 

19.  When  a  man  has  been  heartily  converted,  and 
earnestly  strives  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate, 
we  ought  not  to  make  harder  for  him  what  is  al¬ 
ready  hard,  and  we  ought  not  to  make  demands  of 
him  which  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
God  has  placed  him,  he  cannot  fulfill,  but  look  to  the 
main  point  and  not  the  incidontal  or  external  tilings, 
leaving  him  with  prayer  to  the  gracious  guidance 
of  God,  who  will  complote  the  work  of  grace  which 
lie  has  begun  in  him.  God  makes  the  sincere  to 
succeed. — Menken  :  One  does  not  know  what  to 
admire  most  in  Elisha's  mild  and  simple  answer, 
the  clear  and  correct  insight  into  a  genuine  heart 
experience,  which,  whatever  may  surround  and  ob¬ 
scure  the  main  point,  still  seizes  this  quickly  and 
clearly ;  or  the  holy  moderation  which,  even  in  the 
case  where  it  is  its  prerogative  to  urge,  limit,  bind, 
loose,  or  burden,  still  restrains  itself;  or  the  pure 
humanity  of  disposition,  which  can  so  thoroughly 
sympathize,  so  completely  put  itself  in  the  position 
and  at  the  stand-point  of  the  other.  The .  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  living  God,  and  the  experience  of  His 
saving  grace,  is  the  fountain  of  all  peace,  with 
which  alone  a  man  can  go  gladly  on  his  way. 

Vers.  19-27  (cf.  Histor.  §  5).  Bender:  Gehazi, 
the  False  Prophet-Disciple,  (a)  His  disposition; 
fb)  his  procedure ;  (c)  liis  punishment. — Krumma- 
6iier:  Gehazi.  (a)  Gehazi’s  heart;  (ft)  Gehazi’s 
crime;  (c)  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  him. — Yer. 

20.  Let  not  desire  overcome  thee.  How  mighty 
are  the  evil  inborn  lusts  of  the  human  heart! 
Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  for  years  en¬ 
joyed  the  society  of  the  noblest  and  most  pious 
men,  who  have  heard  and  read  the  word  of  God 
daily,  and  who  have  had  the  example  of  holy  con¬ 
duct  daily  before  their  eyes,  lusts  arise,  take  pos¬ 
session  of  them,  and  carry  them  captive  (James  i. 
13-15;  Matt.  xv.  19).  Therefore,  uBe  sober,  be 
vigilant,”  Ac.  (I  Peter  v.  8). — The  avaricious  and 
covetous  are  always  envious;  they  are  discon¬ 
tented  when  others  neglect  chances  to  become  rich, 
or  renounce  that  which  they  would  be  glad  to  have. 
— Calwer  Bibel  :  Gehazi  speaks  contemptuously 
of  JIaaman  because  he  is  a  Syrian  and  not  an  Is¬ 
raelite,  although  he  was  far  better  than  Gehazi 
So  also  now-a-days,  unwise  Christians  and  Jews 
contemn  one  another.  .  .  .  It  is  plain  from  his 
unnecessary  oath  what  kind  of  a  man  Gehazi  was. 
Those  who  swear  unnecessarily  judge  themselves. 
Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  where  there 
is  covetousness  and  avarice  there  is  also  falsehood 
and  deceit,  vulgarity  and  rudeness,  and  cunning 
theft  and  bold  theft. — Yer.  22.  Bender  :  Gehazi 
was  Elisha’s  servant  Ye  servants,  how  do  you 
conduct  yourselves  toward  your  masters  ?  Are  ye 
open,  sincere,  honest,  obedient,  as  the  apostle  says 
Eph.  vi  5,  6?  Is  the  property  and  good  name  of 
your  masters  as  dear  to  you  as  your  own  property 
and  your  own  honor,  or  do  ye  take  advantage  of 
them  where  ye  can?  “  My  master  has  sent  me  ” 
— so  says  many  an  unfaithful  servant,  who  cares 
for  silver  and  gold,  raiment,  fields,  vineyards,  and 
gardens,  but  not  for  the  honor  of  his  master — who 
cares  more  for  the  wool  than  for  the  sheep.  Hypo¬ 
crites  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  God  than  the 
godless  (2  Tim.  iil  5). — Yer.  23.  He  who  himself 


thinketh  no  evil  and  is  sincere,  does  not  suspect 
conning  and  deceit  in  others.  Good-hearted,  noble 
men,  to  whom  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  are  easily  dooeived.  and  they  follow  the 
inclination  of  their  hearts,  instead  of  examining 
carefolly  to  whom  they  are  giving  their  benefac¬ 
tions. — Yer.  24.  That  which  we  must  conceal 
brings  no  blessing. — Yer.  25.  “Whence  coraest 
thou,  Gehazi  ?  ”  Happy  are  they  of  whom  there 
is  no  need  to  ask  this  question ;  who  can  give  an 
account  without  falsehood  of  all  the  paths  in  which 
they  have  walked,  and  of  all  the  places  in  which 
they  have  been. — Menken  :  This  question  should 
have  been  to  Gehazi  like  the  wind-gusts  before  a 
storm,  which  warn  the  traveler  to  seek  a  refuge 
where  the  coming  storms  and  floods  cannot  reach 
him. — This  is  the  curse  which  rests  upon  a  lie,  that 
the  man  seeks  to  escape  from  it  by  new  lies,  and 
so  involves  himself  more  and  more  in  the  net  of 
him  of  whom  the  master  says :  “  When  he  speak- 
eth  a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own  ”  (John  viii.  44).— 
Yer.  26.  If  God  himself  arms  His  prophets  with 
the  gift  to  bo  witnesses  of  hidden  sin,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  light,  how  much  more  will  He,  before 
whose  judgment-seat  we  shall  all  have  to  appear, 
bring  that  to  light  which  now  lies  hidden  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  reveal  the  secret  counsels  of  the  heart  ? 
— Ver.  27.  Menken  :  How  did  the  raiment  of  Da¬ 
mascus  appear  to  the  leper,  or  the  pieces  of  silver 
to  the  wretched  outcast  ?  How  ofteu  must  he  have 
desired  to  buy  back  again  with  all  his  treasures 
one  day  of  his  healthful  poverty?  Then,  too,  the 
lost  peace  of  God.  Alas  1  Most  incomprehensible, 
most  depraved,  most  indestructible  and  terrible  of 
all  deceits,  deceit  of  riches,  who  fears  thee,  as  we 
all  should  fear  thee  ?  God  liave  pity  upon  us  all, 
and  help  us  all,  that  no  one  may  set  his  hopes 
upon  uncertain  riches,  but  upon  the  living  God, 
who  gives  us  all  richly  to  enjoy  all  His  blessings. 
And  yet  again:  “  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  9-12). — The 
story  of  Naaman  and  Gehazi  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen  who  seek  help  and  grace, 
and  of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  if  it  destroys  and  re¬ 
jects  salvation  (Tsai  v.  26  sq.).  [The  leprosy  of 
riches.  Gold  is  tainted — strength  required  to  use 
it  aright ;  right  pursuit  of  wealth ;  absorbing  pur¬ 
suit  of  it;  curse  which  cleaves  to  it  when  it  is  ill- 
gotten  or  ill-used;  this  curse  crops  out  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  children.  A  father  absorbed  in 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  mother  absorbed  in  fashion, 
will  bring  up  corrupt  and  neglected  children.  Pa¬ 
rents  love  gold,  and  fashion,  and  display,  children 
will  hold  these  the  chief  things  in  life.  Thou  hast 
gotten  thee  gold,  but  leprosy  shall  cleave  to  thee 
and  to  thy  seed  forever. — W.  G.  8.1 

Chap,  vl  1-7  (cf.  Histor.  §6  and  7).  (a)  Sketch 
of  the  Community-life  of  the  Prophet-disciples,  (a) 
Their  number  doos  not  diminish  in  spite  of  all  con¬ 
tempt  and  persecution,  but  increases  (ver.  1);  (6) 
they  undertake  nothing  without  their  master  (vers. 
2  and  3) ;  (c)  they  help  and  encourage  one  another 
in  their  work  (ver.  4) ;  (d)  they  experience  the  di¬ 
vine  help  and  blessing  (vers.  5-7). — Yer.  1.  It  is  a 
good  state  of  things  when  a  community  can  say: 
“Behold I  the  place,”  Ac.  How  many  Churches 
have  room  and  to  spare,  and  might  accommodate 
twice  as  many  hearers,  while  the  room  in  the 
buildings  devoted  to  the  lusts  of  the  eye  and  the 
flesh,  and  to  the  pride  of  life,  is  too  small. — Yer. 
2.  Pfatf.  Bibel:  Each  one  should  contribute  his 
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share  to  multiply  churches  and  schools  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  increases. — Ver.  6.  Starks:  Pious  people 
are  more  careful  of  what  is  borrowed  than  of  their 
own  property. — Vers.  5-7.  Wubt.  Summ.  :  We 
have  here  an  instance  where  Ood  is  touched  by 
even  the  least  misfortune  which  visits  his  children. 
He  will  not  let  himself  be  hindered  by  natural 
laws  from  helping  his  servants  in  their  need,  .  . 


that  they  may  not  despair  in  advorsity,  but  t-ust  in 
God,  and  be  only  tho  moro  diligent  in  prayer. — 
Krummacuer  :  It  often  happens  that  the  Lord  takes 
from  us  some  possession,  or  appears  to  do  so,  only 
with  the  purpose  of  returning  it  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  some  unexpected  way,  that  it  may 
thus  come  to  us  as  a  gift  of  divine  love,  and  a 
pledge  of  His  grace. 


0. — Elisha' t  conduct  during  the  Syrian  invasion  and  the  siege  of  Samaria. 


Chap.  VL  8-VIL  20. 

» 

8  Then  the  king  of  Syria  warred  against  [was  at  war  with1]  Israel,  and  took 
counsel  with  his  servants,  saying,  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  camp. 

9  And  the  man  of  God  sent  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Beware  that  thou 

10  pass  not  such  a  place ;  for  thither  the  Syrians  are  come  down.1  And  the  king 
of  Israel  sent  to  the  place  which  the  man  of  God  [had]  told  him  and  warned 
him  of,  and  saved  [protected  *]  himself  there,  not  once  nor  twice  [<.«.,»  great  many 

11  times].  Therefore  the  heart  of  tne  king  of  Syria  was  sore  troubled  for  this  thing ; 
and  he  called  his  servants,  and  said  unto  them,  Will  ye  not  show  me  which  of 

12  us4  is  for  the  king  of  Israel?  And  one  of  his  servants  said,  None,  my  lord,  O 
king ;  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the 
words  that  thou  speakest  m  thy  bedchamber. 

13  And  he  said,  Go  and  spy  where  he  is,  that  I  may  send  and  fetch  him.  And 

14  it  was  told  him,  saying,  Behold,  he  is  in  Dothan.  Therefore  'sent  he  thither 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host :  and  they  catne  by  night,  and  compassed 

16  the  city  about.  And  when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and 
gone  forth,  behold,  a  host  compassed  the  city  both  with  horses  and  chariots. 

10  And  his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas,  my  master,  how  shall  we  do?  And  he 
answered,  Fear  not:  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 

17  them.  And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  ;  and  he  saw :  and 
behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha. 

18  And  when  they  came  down  to  him,  [t  a,  the  Syrian,  for,  th«  Syrian  army— BIhr]  Elisha 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Smite  this  people,  I  pray  thee,  with  blindness. 
And  he  smote  them  with  blindness  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha. 

19  And  Elisha  said  unto  them,  This  is  not  the  way,  neither  is  this  the  city : 
follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  the  man  whom  ye  seek.  But  [And]  he  led 

20  them  to  Samaria.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come  into  Samaria, 
that  Elisha  said,  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  these  men,  that  they  may  see.  And  the 
Lord  opened  their  eyes,  and  they  saw ;  and  behold,  they  were  in  the  midst  of 

21  Samaria.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Elisha,  when  be  saw  them,  My 

22  father,  shall  I  smite  them  f  shall  I  smite  them  f  And  he  answered,  Thou  shalt 
not  smite  them:  wouldst  thou  smite  [if  thou  shouldst  do  that,  wouldst  thou  be 
smiting]  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow  ? 
set  bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  their 

23  master.  And  he  prepared  great  provision  for  them :  and  when  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  he  sent  them  away,  ana  they  went  to  their  master.  So  the  [maraud¬ 
ing]  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  the  land  of  Israel 

24  And  it  came,  to  pass  after  this,  that  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  gathered  all 

26  his  host,  and  went  up,  and  besieged  Samaria.  And  there  was  a  great  famine 
in  Samaria :  and,  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass’s  head  was  sold  for 

g  [worth]  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove’s  dung 

g0  [  was  worth — <**u  for]  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  And  as  the  king  of  Israel  was 
passing  by  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a  woman  unto  him,  saying,  Help,  my  lord, 

27  0  king.  And  he  said.  If  the  Lord  do  not  help  thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee  ? 

28  out  of  the  barnfloor,  or  out  of  the  winepress  ?  And  the  king  said  unto  her, 
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What  sileth  thee  P  And  she  answered,  This  woman  said  unto  me,  Giro  thy  son, 
that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son  to-morrow.  So  we  boiled 
my  son  and  did  eat  him  :  and  I  said  unto  her  on  the  next  day,  Give  thy  son, 
that  we  may  eat  him :  and  she  hath  hid  her  son. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  heard  the  words  of  the  woman,  that  he 
rent  his  clothes;  and  he  passed  by  upon  the  wall,  and  the  people  looked,  and, 
behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh.  Then  he  said,  God  do  so  and 
more  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him 
this  day.  (But  Elisha  sat  [was  sitting]  in  his  house,  and  the  elders  sat  [were 
sitting]  with  him;  [.])  And  the  king  sent  a  man  from  before  him :  but  ere  the 
messenger  came  to  him,  be  [Eii»h&]  said  to  the  elders,  See  ye  how  this  son  of  a 
murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mine  head  ?  look,  when  the  messenger  cometh, 
shut  the  door,  and  hold  him  fast  at  [hold  him  back  by  means  of]  the  door:  is 
not  the  sound  of  his  master’s  feet  behind  him  P  And  while  he  yet  talked  with 
them,  behold,  the  messenger  came  down  unto  him :  and  he  said,  Behold,  this  evil 
is  of  the  Lord ;  what  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  [what  hope  shall  I 
still  place  in  the  Lord]  ? 

Chap.  VII.  1.  Then  Elisha  said,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  Thus  saith 
the  Lord, To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  he  sold  for  [be 
worth]  a  shekel^  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  [be  worth]  a  shekel,  in  the 
gate  of  Samaria.  Then  a  lord  [an  offloer,  or  a^atant]  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned 
answered  the  man  of  God,  and  said,  Bebold,  if  the  Lord  would  make  windows 
in  heaven  might  this  thing  be  ?  [Verily  !  Jehovah  is  going  to  make  windows 
in  heaven  !  even  then  could  this  come  to  pass  P]  And  he  said.  Behold,  thou  shalt 
see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof. 

And  there  were  four  leprous  men  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate :  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die?  If  we  say,  We  will  enter 
into  the  city,  then  the  famine  is  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  die  there :  and  if  we 
sit  still  here  we  die  also.  Now  therefore  come,  and  let  us  fall  [away]  unto  the 
bostof  the  Syrians:  if  they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  live;  and  if  they  kill  us,  we 
shall  but  die.  And  they  rose  up  in  the  twilight,  to  go  unto  the  camp  of  the 
Syrians:  and  when  they  were  come  to  the  uttermost  part  [outskirts, ^.ihoae 
nearest  the  city]  of  the  camp  of  Syria,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there.  For  the  Lord 
had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses, 
even  the  noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel 
hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  come  upon  us.  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  for  their 
life.  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp,  they  went 
into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink*,  and  carried  thence  silver,  and  golcl,  and 
raiment,  and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  came  again,  and  entered  into  another  tent, 
and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  it.  Then  they  said  one  to  another, 
We  do  not  well :  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if 
we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  some  mischief  [penalty]  will  cdme  [fall]  upon 
us :  now  therefore  come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the  king’s  household.  So  they 
came  and  called  unto  the  porter  [guard]  of  the  city :  and  they  told  them,  say¬ 
ing,  We  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Syrians,  and,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there, 
neither  voice  [sound]  of  man  [a  human  being],  but  horses  tied,  and  asses  tied, 
and  the  tents  as  they  were.  Ana  he  [one]  callea  the  porters  [guards]  ;  and  they 
told  it  to  the  king’s  house  within  [reported  it  inside  of  the  king’s  house]. 

And  the  king  arose  in  the  night,  and  said  unto  his  servants,  I  will  now  shew 
yoti  what  the  Syrians  have  done  to  us.  They  know  that  we  be  hungry ;  there¬ 
fore  are  they  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  hide  themselves  in  the  field,*  saying,  When 
they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall  catch  them  alive,  and  get  into  the  city.  And 
one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said,  Let  some  take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the 
horses  that  remain,  which  are  left  in  the  city,  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Israel  that  are  left  in  it :  behold,  I  say,  they  are  even  as  all  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  Israelites  that  are  consumed  [dead  *]  ;)  and  let  us  send  and  see. 
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14  They  took  therefore  two  chariot  horses  [two  chariot-equipages] ;  and  the  king 
sent  alter  the  hoBt  of  the  Syrians  [towards  the  Syrian  camp],  saying,  Go  and  see. 

15  And  they  went  after  them  unto  Jordan :  and,  lo,  all  the  way  was  full  of  gar¬ 
ments  and  vessels  [utensils],  which  the  Syrians  had  cast  away  in  their  haste 

16  [hasty  flight T].  And  the  messengers  returned,  and  told  the  king.  And  the 
people  went  out,  and  spoiled  the  tents  of  the  Syrians.  So  a  measure  of  flno 
flour  was  sold  for  [became  worth]  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  [omit 
for]  a  shekel,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

17  And  the  king  appointed  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned  to  have  the  charge 
of  the  gate :  and  the  people  trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died,  as  the  man 

18  of  God  had  said,  who  spake  [as  he  said]  when  the  king  came  down  to  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass  as  the  man  of  God  had  spoken  to  the  king,  saying,  Two  meas¬ 
ures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  and  a  measure  of  fine  flour  for  a  shekel,  shall  be 

19  to-morrow  about  this  time  in  the  gate  of  Samaria :  And  that  lord  answered  the 
man  of  God,  and  said,  Now,  behold,  if  the  Lord  should  make  windows  in 
heaven,  might  such  a  thing  be  ?  And  he  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with 

20  thine  $yes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof  And  so  it  fell  out  unto  him :  for  the  people 
trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Yer.  8. — [The  first  danse  expresses  a  drorm stance  of  the  main  action,  best  rendered  by  the  absolute  participial  con¬ 
struction.  The  king  of  Syria,  being  at  war  with  Israel,  held  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  decided,  in  such  and  such,  Aa 
— Ew.  Lekrb.  $  161,  a,  explains  ss  a  noun  in  the  form  of  the  Infinitive,  da*  JSich  lagtnt.  Hence  the  form  of  the 

BUffi 

*  Yer.  9. — [On  D'Pini  Gee.  Ths*.  *.  v.  says:  u  Whoever  gave  this  word  its  punctuation  seems  to  have  derived  It  from 

the  root  Win  (#  Job  xxi.  18),  but  the  force  of  descent,  going  down,  Is  necessary  and  Indubitable.”  Sept.  Kixpvwrai; 
Vulg.  in  insidii*  twU.  The  II.-  W.-&  makes  it  an  adj.  from  WD ,  but  Ew.  casta  doubt  upon  the  fogn,  and  says  it  could 
as  well  be  a  part  nlphal  from  Wf,  )  187,  ft. 

*  Ver.  10.— [“  He  protected  himself,"  t  e.,  he  occupied  the  threatened  point  and  so  frustrated  the  attack.  Every  time 
that  the  Syrians  came  they  found  that  the  Israelites  hod  anticipated  them  at  the  point  where  they  proposed  to  attack. 

4  Ver  1L— [Ewald,  Lehrb.  | 181,  b,  and  note  9,  rejects  the  form  ss  an  incorrect  reading.  He  takes  ^^30 

(as  In  chap.  lx.  5)  to  be  the  true  reading.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  In  lx.  ft  Jehu  includes  himself  among  those,  ono  of 
whom  the  answer  Is  to  designate,  while  the  king  of  Syria  asks,  “  Who  of  those  who  be'ong  to  usf  ”  naturally  enough 
excluding  himself  from  the  number  of  those  who  fall  under  suspicion  of  treachery.  The  meaning  of  the  two  forms  Is 
ftaite  distinct,  and  each  belongs  to  the  place  in  which  it  la  used.  Ewald’s  theory  of  the  use  of  the  abbreviated  form  of 
mast  bend  to  this  instance;  the  Instance  cannot  be  thus  done  away  with,  in  the  Interest  of  the  theory. 

•Chap.  viL  ver.  12.— [The  H  in  the  chetlb  is  that  of  the  article,  which.  In  the  later  books,  is  sometimes  found  eve* 
after  a  preposition.  Ew.  §  M4  a.  .  .  . .  . 

*  Ver.  18.— [That is  to  say:  They  go  to  the  fate  which  has  already  befallen  all  the  people  who  are  gone,  and  which 
sooner  or  later,  awaits  all  who  remain. — W.  G.  8.]  We  agree  with  Thenius  that  the  keri  pOH  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
the  word  occurs  Immediately  afterward  without  the  article.— BIhr.  [Ew.  explains  the  article  in  the  chetlb  as  retained 
in  the  later  or  leas  accurate  usage,  especially  where  the  article  has  emphatic  force.  $  29Q,  d.— W.  G.  8.] 

*  Ver.  15.— Kell:  The  ehetib  DTDnH3  is  the  only  poesibie correct  form,  for  IDfl  has  the  meaning,  to  JU*  with  hast*, 
only  in  the  nlphal  Qf.  1  8am.  xxULaft;  Pa.  xlviil  6.— BAhr. 


BXEGETlCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  8.  Then  the  king  of  Syria,  Ac.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ewald,  the  story  (vers.  8-23)  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Jehoahaz  (chap  xiii.  1-9).  However,  the 
passage  immediately  following  begins,  ver.  24,  with 
the  words,  “  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,”  so 
that  it  also  would  fall  in  a  later  time ;  but,  by  the 
words  in  ver.  26,  “  king  of  Israel,”  and  by  Elisha’s 
epithet  “  son  of  a  murderer,”  ver.  32,  as  Ewald 
himself  admits,  we  must  understand  Jehoram,  and 
not  either  Jehoahaz  or  any  other  king  of  the  house 
of  Jehu. — is  used  as  in  2  Chron.  xx.  21 :  He 
brought  to  them  the  deliberation  [i.  c.,  made  them 
parties  to  it],  v&ffi  as  in  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxi 

3.  “My  encamping,”  i.  e.,  the  encampment  of  my 
army.  The  word  rorSH »  occurs  only  hero.  It  is 

~i  — 

a  derivative  from  run>  to  sit  down,  to  encamp 


(Gen.  xxvi  IT ;  Ex.  xiiL  20 ;  xvii.  1).  Ewald  pro¬ 
poses  to  read  tfihjTl ,  and  to  translate :  “  shall  ye 

form  an  ambuscade,”  because  ver.  9  says :  “  for 
there  the  Syrians  are  D’flnJ;  hut  nnj  nowhere 

has  the  meaning  44  to  lay  an  ambuscade,”  or  44  to 
lie  in  wait,”  but :  44to  go  down”  or  “sink  down” 
(see  Gfesen.  8.  v),  so  that  it  coincides  very  well 
with  the  meaning  of  ron .  The  conjecture  is  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary.  The  proposal  of  Thenius  to 
change  Vlfann  into  ,  and  to  translate :  44  Ye 

shall  conceal  yourselves  at  such  and  such  a  place,” 
is  still  less  admissible.  The  Vulgate  has  in  ver.  8  r 
ponamua  insidias ,  and  in  ver.  9,  quia  ibi  Syri  in  in- 
sidiis  sunt  The  Sept  have  in  ver.  8:  irapepPaho; 
ver.  9 :  on  in ei  'Lvpla  beSpHwoi,  This  is  correct, 
however,  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  the 
words,  inasmuch  as  the  army,  which  had  encamped 
behind  the  mountains,  might  certainly  be  said  to 
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bo  lying  in  ambush.  In  ver.  9,  Clericus,  DeWette, 
and  Keil  translate  the  words  of  Elisha :  “  Beware 
lest  thou  neglect  this  place,”  i.  «.,  leave  it  unoccu¬ 
pied,  “  for  there  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Syrians  to 
make  an  incursion;  ”  but  ,  which  means-  to  pass 

ever,  never  has  the  meaning  to  neglect;  certainly  not 
that  of:  to  leave  unoccupied.  Moreover,  this  signifi¬ 
cation  does  not  fit  well  with  fvnTH  ver.  10,  to 

which  Keil  incorrectly  denies  the  meaning:  to 
warn  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxiti.  3;  iv.  5;  Ecclesiastes  iv. 
13).  At  a  time  when  the  Syrians  were  intending 
to  encamp  at  a  particular  spot,  and  to  attack  the 
Israelites  when  they  should  pass  by,  the  prophet 
gave  warning  to  the  king :  the  latter  anticipated 
them,  stationed  troops  in  the  tljeatened  position, 
and  so  frustrated  their  plan. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  the  heart  of  the  king  of 
Syria  was  sore  troubled,  &c.  means  more 

than  :  to  lose  courage  (Luther).  It  is  used  of  the 
tossing,  stormy  sea  (  Jonah  L  11).  Clericus  wants 

to  read  (Cf  Prov.  xxx.  10)  instead  of 

0^3*0,  because  the  Vulg.  translates:  quia  pro  di- 

tor  mei  ait  apud  regem  Israel,  and  the  Sept: 
wpo6id(jol  fie.  It  may  be,  however,  that  both 
only  translated  according  to  the  sense.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  the  text  From 
ver.  12  we  see  that  Elisha's  reputation  at  that  time 
extended  even  to  Syria.  The  old  expositors  thought 
indeed  that  the  servant  who  answered  the  king  was 
Naaman,  or  one  of  his  companions.  The  king 
learned  the  dwelling  of  Elisha  by  spies.  Dothan 
(Gen.  xxx  vil  17)  lay  five  or  six  hours’  journey 
north  of  Samaria,  upon  a  hill  (ver.  17),  at  a  narrow 
pass  in  the  mountains  (Judges  iv.  6 ;  viL  3 ;  vtii. 
3),  in  the  district  of  the  present  Jinin  (Van  de 
Velde,  Reise,  i.  a.  273). — The  king  of  Syria  wished 
to  get  Elisha  into  his  power,  not  “  that  he  might 
hold  him,”  and  find  out  through  him  what  the 
king  of  Israel  and  other  princes  were  plotting 
against  him  in  their  secret  councils  ”  (Cassel),  but 
in  order  that,  for  the  future,  his  military  plans 
against  Israel  might  not  become  known  to  the  king 

of  Israel  through  Elisha.  The  phrase  *133  , 

ver.  14,  cannot  here  be  translated :  “  a  great  army  ” 
(De  Wette,  and  others),  as  is  clear  from  vers.  22 
and  23,  but  it  is  used  exactly  as  in  1  Kings  x.  2. 
The  horses  and  chariots  were  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  infantry. 

Ver.  15.  Hie  servant  of  the  man  of  God,  &c. 

Not  Gehazi,  who  would  be  mentioned  by  name,  as 
in  all  other  places  (chap.  iv.  12.  25;  v.  20;  vtii.  4); 
moreover,  the  expression  is  never  used  of 

him.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  prophet-disciples 
who  had  accompanied  Elisha  to  Dothan*  That 
which  Elisha  says  in  ver.  16  is  essentially  the 
same  as  is  read  Numb.  xiv.  9;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7; 
Ps.  iii.  6 ;  xxvti.  3.  He  saw  already  the  divine, 
protecting  power,  and  begged  God  to  allow  his 
attendant  also  to  see  it,  that  he  might  undertake 
the  journey  back  to  Snmnria  with  him,  through  the 
hostile  army,  fearless  and  consoled.  “  The  opening 
of  the  eyes  signifies  elevation  into  an  ecstatic  state 
in  which  the  soul  sees  thingR  which  the  bodily  eye 
never  can  see  ”  (Keil,  ed.  of  1845),  Numb.  xxti.  31. 
The  horses  and  chariots  which  Elisha  and  the  ser¬ 
vant  soe  (ver.  17),  stand  over-against  the  horses 


and  chariots  of  the  Syrians  (ver.  15),  and  they  an 
designated  by  fc*X,  the  form  of  appearance  of  Je¬ 
hovah  (see  above,  p.  14),  as  from  God,  so  that 
they  are  symbols  of  the  might  of  Jehovah,  which 
surpasses  all  human,  earthlv  might,  and  is  uncon¬ 
querable.  We  have  not  to  think  of  literal  chariots 
and  horses  of  fire  here,  any  more  than  in  chap.  iL 
11.  Usually,  Gen.  xxxii  2  is  compared,  but 
there  express  mention  is  made  of  angels,  who  are 
not  to  be  identified  directly  with  the  horses  and 
chariots  of  a  vision. — The  Syrians  are  usually  un¬ 
derstood  as  subject  of  y^X  VTV1  in  ver.  18,  but  in 

that  case  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  on  a 
hill  from  which  they  descended  when  they  saw 
Elisha  and  his  companion  go  out  from  the  city. 
Keil  adopts  this  supposition,  for  he  says :  “  Do¬ 
than  stands  upon  a  hill,  which  stands  by  itself  on 
the  plain,  but  it  is  surrounded  or  Bhut  in  on  the 
east  side  by  a  ridge  which  runs  out  into  the  plain 
(cf.  Van  de  .Velde,  l  c.,  8.  273).  The  Syrians  who 
had  been  sent  out  against  Elisha  had  taken  up  a 
position  on  this  ridge,  and  from  there  they  marched 
down  against  the  city  of  Dothan,  which  lay  upon  the 
hill,  while  Elisha,  by  going  out  of  the  city,  escaped 
from  them.”  This  idea  is  contradicted,  however, 
by  the  assertion,  in  ver.  14,  that  the  Syrians  “  sur¬ 
rounded  the  city  ”  in  the  night  They  enclosed  it, 
therefore,  and  did  not  simply  take  up  a  position  on 
the  east  side  upon  a  hill,  which  was,  besides,  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  the  plain.  Furthermore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  17,  it  was  not  the  ridge  upon  which  the 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  hill  upon 
which  Dothan  was,  which  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha,  under  whose 
mighty  protection  he  and  his  servant  went  out  of 
the  city  and  down  the  hilL  The  Syrian  army  sur¬ 
rounded  the  hill  at  its  base,  so  that  escape  seemed 
impossible;  the  heavenly  army,  however,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  city  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so 
stood  opposed  to  the  Syrian.  This  is  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  In  the  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  words  (ver.  18):  “and  they  went  down,” 
the  reference  can  only  be  to  Elisha  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  words  imme¬ 
diately  preceding.  If  the  words  are  not  taken  as 
referring  to  them,  then  there  is  no  statement  that 
they  left  the  city,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Accordingly  V^X  must  be  taken  as  referring 

to  the  Syrian  army.  The  Syriac  version  and  Jo¬ 
sephus  take  it  so  (’EAttwnuof  *  .  .  tt apeXdinr 
elg  fikoovg  ro/vg  ix&pob<).  There  is  no  need  of  as¬ 
suming  that  DiT^X  stood  in  the  text  originally  in 

the  place  of  y^X »  as  Thenius  does,  for  D^X  is  of¬ 
ten  used  in  the  singular  for  the  Syrian  army  (ver. 
9 ;  1  Kings  xxil  35),  and  is  construed  with  the 
verb  in  the  singular  (1  Sam.  x.  14,  15 ;  Isal  vil  2). 
— And  he  smote  them  with  blindness,  t.  e.,  they 
were  put  into  a  state  in  which,  although  they  had 
their  sight,  yet  they  did  not  see  him  (Elisha),  i.  e., 
did  not  recognize  him.  Jarchi  :  They  saw,  but  did 
not  know  (jnv)  what  they  saw.  Cf.  Gen.  xix.  11 
(Luke  xxiv.  16;  Isal  vl  10). — On  ver.  19  Keil 
says :  “  Elisha’s  untrue  declaration  :  *  This  is  not 
the  way,’  must  be  judged  like  every  other  military 
stratagem,  by  means  of  which  the  enemy  are  de¬ 
ceived  ;  ”  but,  as  Thenius  well  replies :  “  There  la 
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bo  untruth  in  the  words  of  Elisha ;  for  his  home 
was  not  in  Dothan,  where  he  was  only  residing 
temporarily,  but  in  Samaria ;  and  the  words  1  to 
the  man  ’  may  well  mean  :  to  his  house.”  Jose- : 
phus  understood  the  passage  correctly ;  he  sayB : 
“Elisha  asked  them  whom  they  had  come  to  seek. 
When  they  answered:  “The  prophet  Elisha,”  rra- 
paS&mv  vjricr^fero,  el  irpbc  t^v  tc6aiv}  kv  y  ruyxtivet 
bv  (i  e.,  where  he  is  to  be  found),  aicoXcnr&fyjEtav 
airrip.  He  certainly  used  a  form  of  speech  which 
the  Syrians  might  understand  otherwise  than  as 
he  meant  It,  but  he  did  not  pretend  in  the  least  to 
be  anything  else  than  what  he  was.  That  they 
did  not  know  him  was  a  divine  dispensation,  not 
the  result  of  an  untruth  uttered  by  him.  How 
could  the  “  man  of  God,”  after  repeated  prayers  to 
Jehovah,  straightway  permit  himself  a  falsehood, 
and  try,  by  this  meanB,  to  save  himself  from  dan¬ 
ger  ?  If  he  saw,  as  his  companion  did,  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  him,  and  if  he  was 
thus  assured  of  the  divine  protection,  then  he 
needed  for  his  deliverance  neither  a  falsehood  nor 
a  stratagem.  The  Syrians  wanted  to  take  him 
captive ;  instead  of  that  he,  by  the  help  of  God, 
captured  them  all ;  not,  however,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  such  a  ruse,  to  their  harm  or  ruin,  but,  af¬ 
ter  he  has  shown  them  that  they  could  not  capture 
him,  “  the  prophet  in  Israel  ”  (ver.  12),  he  takes 
them  under  his  protection,  repays  evil  with  good  J 
(ver.  22),  and  shows  them  by  this  very  means  the 
man  whom  they  are  seeking. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  king  of  Israel  .... 
when  he  saw  them,  Ac.  The  address:  “My 
father,”  does  not  presuppose  any  filial  relationship, 
but  is  rather  a  mere  title  (Cloricus :  sic  honoris  causa 
dieitur).  Even  Benhadad  is  called  “  thy  (Elisha’s) 
son,”  by  Hazael  (chap,  viii.  9).  The  prophet-dis¬ 
ciples  called  their  master  “  father,”  and  this  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  chief  of  the 
prophets,  somewhat  as  die  same  word  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  now-a-days.  The  repetition  of  M3K  ex¬ 
presses  the  eager  desire  to  smite  them.  Elisha’s 
words  (ver.  22):  Ac.,  are  taken  by  many  ex¬ 

positors  as  a  question  [as  in  the  E.  V.],  the  idea 
being :  if  thou  dost  not  even  put  to  death  those 
whom  thou  hast  captured  with  bow  and  spear, 
how  canst  thou  slay  these  ?  (Thenius,  Keil).  Such 
a  question,  however,  would  be  very  extraordinary ; 
for  if  Jehoram  was  not  accustomed  to  put  to  death 
even  those  who  had  been  made  captive  in  battle, 
why  should  he  ask  whether  he  should  kill  these, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  without  a  combat? 
It  seems  more  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  put  captives  to  death,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevalent  war-usage  of  the  time 
(Deut.  xx.  13),  and  he  raises  the  question,  in  the 
present  extraordinary  case,  only  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  prophet,  and  because  he  does  not  trust 
his  own  judgment  in  the  unprecedented  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Vulgate  gives  the  sense  correctly: 
n on  per cuties ;  neque  enim  cepisti  eos  gladio  et  arcu  tuo , 
vtpercutuu.  The  objection  that  n ,  the  article,  could 
not  have  patach  before  K  cannot  be  held  to  be 
decisive  against  this  interpretation;  the  Massoretes 
themselves  took  n  as  the  article  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. 
»1 ;  De  Wette).  [I  take  n  to  be  the  interrogative 
(Ewald,  §  104,  b),  but  agree  with  the  above  inter¬ 
pretation.  “If  thou  shouldst  put  these  to  death, 
would  it  be  a  case  of  slaying  prisoners  of  war  ?  ” 
i.  «.,  couldst  thou  justify  it  by  Deut.  xx.  13  ? — W. 


G.  8.]  No  one  doubts  that  ,T)3  m3 ,  in  ver.  23, 

signifies  the  preparation  of  a  meal.  The  only  dis¬ 
agreement  is  as  to  the  connection  of  this  significa¬ 
tion  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root. 
According  to  Thenius  the  root  is  H3 ,  which,  with 
its  derivatives,  always  refers  to  something  round ; 
hence,  m3  the  circle  of  guests.  According  to 

Keil,  m3 ,  to  dig,  gradually  acquired  the  mean¬ 
ing:  to  prepare,  make  ready,  so  that  it  ought  here 
to  be  rendered :  paravit  apparatum  magnum.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dietrich  (in  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.),  the  cog¬ 
nate  dialects  lead  to  the  idea  of  bringing  together 
or  uniting,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  in  a  banquet.  Cf.  cama  from  koivtj. — The  re¬ 
sult  of  Elisha’s  act  was  that,  from  this  time  on,  the 
raids  of  the  Syrians  ceased,  not  indeed  because  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Israelites  shamed  them,  but 
because  they  had  found  out  that  they  could  not 
accomplish  anything  by  these  expeditions,  but 
rather  brought  themselves  into  circumstances  of 
great  peril. 

Ver.  24.  And  it  came  to  paw  after  this,  Ac. 

Josephus  correctly  states  the  connection  between 
the  passage  which  begins  with  ver.  24,  and  what 
precedes,  as  follows:  Kpispa  pkv  ovk£ti  dityvu  tu 
tow  ’loparjXiTuv  eiuxeipeiv  fiaoiXei,  rbv  'E Tuaalcw 
deSouc6%  •  ^avepog  61  noXepeiv  licptve ,  r£  wTJfdei  rf/q 
OTpaTtac  koX  ry  6wdpei  vopl^ow  nepdoecrdai  row 
iroTxfiiow.  Nevertheless,  an  interval  of  some  years 
must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  two 
incidents.  Ben-Hadad  is  not  an  appellative,  like 
Pharaoh;  it  is  the  same  king  who  is  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  xx.  1.  In  order  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  distress  from  the  famine,  the  writer  states 
the  price  of  things  which  are  not  ordinarily  arti¬ 
cles  of  food.  The  worst  part  of  an  animal,  which, 
at  best,  was  unclean,  the  head  of  an  ass,  sold  for 
80  shekels,  according  to  Bertheau  and  Keil,  36 
thalers  ($25.20),  according  to  Thenius  63  thalers, 
20  sgr.  ($38.64).  In  like  manner,  in  a  famine 
among  the  Cadusians,  Plutarch  (Artaxerxes,  xxiv.) 
tells  that  tho  head  of  an  ass  was  scarcely  to  be 
bought  for  60  drachmae,  whereas,  ordinarily,  the 
entire  animal  only  cost  25  or  30  drachmae.  The 
price  of  a  mouse  rose  to  200  denarii  in  Casalinum, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  (Pliny,  Hist 
Nat.  viii.  67 ;  Valer.  Max.,  vii.  6). — There  is  do 
doubt  that  DW*in»  *•  D'Ji1  *in,  means  “dove’s 

dung,”  and  not  “  dove’s  food  ”  (Berleb.  and  Cabo, 
BUel) ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  or  whether  it  is  a  designation  of  a 
very  insignificant  species  of  pease.  Bochart  main¬ 
tains  the  latter  (Hieroz.  ii.  44),  and  he  appeals  to 
the  fact  that  3p  is  really  a  measure  of  grain :  so 

also  Clericus,  Da  the,  Michaelis,  and  others.  The 
Arabs.call  the  herba  alcali  “  sparrow’s  dung.”  Cel¬ 
sius  (Hierobot  ii.  p.  30),  on  the  contrary,  main¬ 
tains  the  literal  meaning,  which  is  supported  by 
the  keri  D^V »  flaxus ,  profiuvium  columbarum 

(3*q  from  tho  Chald.  2X1 ,  to  flow),  a  euphemism 

for  the  chetib.  So  also  Ewald  and  Thenius ;  the 
latter  says :  “  If  snipe’s  dung  is  eaten  as  a  luxury, 
necessity  may  well  make  dove’s  dung  (2  Kings 
xviii.  27  ;  Joseph.  Bella.  Jud.  v.  13,  7)  acceptable.” 
Goseniu8  and  Keil  do  not  decide.  We  incline  to 
|  the  interpretation  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  vege- 
|  table.  Supposing  even  that  dung  was  collected 
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for  food,  as  was  the  case,  according  to  Josephus, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  why  should  dove’s 
dung  bo  especially  used  ?  There  is,  moreover,  no 
instance  of  dove’s  dung  having  been  used  as  food, 
and  sold  at  so  high  a  price.  The  meanest  form  of 
vegetable  seems  to  be  here  put  in  contrast  with 
the  meanest  form  of  flesh.  The  vegetable  proba¬ 
bly  took  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  color 
(white)  and  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German 
levjtisdrtck  ( ataafortida ).  Cab  is  the  smallest  He¬ 
brew  dry-measure;  according  to  Bertheau,  it  is 
equivalent  to  27.58  cubic  inches  (Paris),  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bunsen,  to  56.355.  Five  shekels  are 
equal  to  2  thlr.  2  sgr.  ($1.49,  Keil),  or  3  thlr.  10 
agr.  ($2.40,  Thenius) 

Yer.  26.  And  as  the  King  of  Israel  was 
jpassing  by,  Ac.  The  wall  of  the  city  was  very 
thick;  the  garrison  of  the  city  stood  upon  it;  the 
king  went  thither  in  order  to  visit  the  posts,  or  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. — If  the 

Xjord  do  not  help  thee,  whence,  Ac.  is  taken 

here,  by  many,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  ne : 
May  the  Lord  not  help  thee !  i.  perdat  te  Jehovah 
(Clericus).  If  this  is  correct,  the  king  invokes  a 
curse  upon  her  (Josephus:  bpyio&eic  eirr/pdaaro 
avry  rbv  &f6v).  The  following  words,  however, 
“Whence,”  Ac.,  do  not  coincide  with  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  same  is  the  case  if  we  translate, 
with  Maurer,  t ereor,  ut  Deus  te  servet.  Keil’s  trans¬ 
lation  :  No !  let  Jehovah  help  thee  1  (i.  do  not 

ask  me,  let,  Ac.)  is  still  more  inadmissible,  for 
must  not  be  separated  from  7JJJET ,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  makkeph.  It  evidently  stands 
here  for  tfb  DN  (Ew.  §  355,  b),  and  the  meaning 

is :  “On  the  general  supposition  that  there  is  no 
help  for  her :  1  If  God  does  not  help  thee,  how 
can  I  ?  ’  ”  (Thenius).  Cassel’s  interpretation  of 
the  words  as  a  •*  rebellious  invocation  of  God,”  is 
entirely  mistaken :  “  Let  God  help  thee :  why  does 
not  the  Eternal,  whom  ye  have  in  Israel,  and  w'ho 
lias  always  revealed  himself  here,  help  thee? 
Where  is  He,  then,  that  he  may  help  us  ?  ”  They 
are  rather  words  of  despair.— Out  of  the  barn- 
floor  or  out  of  the  wine-press  ?  as  much  as  to 
say :  with  corn  er  with  wine  ?  (Gen.  xxtii.  28,  37) ; 

not,  corn  and  oil,  for  is  wine-pross  (Prov.  iii. 

10).  [The  distress  has  reached  a  point  where 
God’s  interposition  alone  can  provide  food.  If 
He  does  not  interpose,  how  can  I  satisfy  thy  hun¬ 
ger  ?  from  the  threshing-floor  or  the  wine-press — 
the  only  human  resources  in  case  of  hunger?  Thou 
knowest  that  these  are  exhausted,  and  that  the 
limits  of  my  power  of  relief  have  been  passed. 
Address  thyself,  therefore,  to  God.  If  He  does 
not  help  thee,  much  less  can  L  The  difficulty  of 
the  passage  is  one  that  is  common  enough.  There 
is  an  unexpressed  premise,  viz.,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  are  vividly  present  to  the  mind 
of  both  hearer  and  speaker,  and  an  unexpressed 
conclusion,  viz.,  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn, 
or  the  proper  conduct  to  be  pursued,  in  the  prem¬ 
ises.  The  first  speaker  has  drawn  a  false  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  facts,  and  the  question  aims  to  lead 

him  to  a  correct  judgment  Hence  Is  used,  very 
nearly  in  the  sense  of  ^  QK . — W.  G.  S.]  When  I 


the  woman  had,  probably,  replied  to  the  king  that 
she  did  not  demand  food  of  him,  but  appealed  to 
him  as  judge,  he  asked  her :  What  aileth  thee? 
Thereupon  she  relates  the  horrible  incident,  a 
which  the  existing  misery  had  attained  its  height. 
The  other  woman  had  hidden  her  child,  not  in 
order  to  consume  it  alone,  but  in  order  to  save  it 
Her  act  reminds  us  of  1  Kings  iii.  26. 

Yer.  30.  He  rent  his  clothes,  Ac.,  as  a  sign  of 
horror  and  of  grief.  As  he  stood  upon  the  wall, 
and  therefore  could  be  seen  by  all,  the  people  ob¬ 
served  that  he  had  sackcloth  next  his  body,  like 
Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  27,  under  the  royal  garment, 
which  he  tore  open.  Backcloth  was  usually  worn 
next  the  skin  (Isai.  xx.  2,  3),  only  the  prophets  and 
preachers  of  repentance  appear  to  have  worn  it 
over  the  under-garment,  because  in  their  case  it 
was  an  official  dress,  and  so  needed  to  be  seen 
(Winer,  ii.  s.  352).  The  sentence:  Ha 

passed  by  upon  the  wall,  is  not,  according  to 
Thenius,  to  be  connected  with  what  follows,  but, 
as  the  athnach  shows,  with  what  goes  before.  Je- 
hor&m  did  not  wear  sackcloth  in  order  to  make  a 
show  before  the  people,  for  they  oould  not  see  it 
before  he  tore  the  cloak  which  was  above  it ;  nei¬ 
ther  did  he  wear  it  out  of  genuino  penitent  feeling, 
for,  in  that  case,  he  could  not  have  sworn,  with  sack¬ 
cloth  upon  his  body,  to  put  to  death  the  prophet, 
whom  he  had  called  “  Father,”  and  to  whom  he  was 
under  such  deep  obligations.  He  wished,  by  means 
of  this  external  action,  to  turn  aside  the  wrath  of 
God ;  “  He  thought  that  he  hod  done  enough,  by 
this  external  self-chastisement,  to  satisfy  God,  and 
he  wished  now,  in  a  genuine  heathen  disposition, 
to  be  revenged  upon  Elisha,  since  he  learned  from 
this  story  that  the  famine  had  not  ceased  ”  (Yon 
Gerlacb).  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  that 
Elisha  had  distinctly  demanded  that  he  should  put 
on  the  garment  of  penitence  (Ewald);  perhaps  the 
prophet  had  only  exhorted  generally  to  penitence, 
and  the  king,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
tress,  had  put  on  sackcloth.  He  became  enraged 
at  the  prophet,  partly  because  he  believed  himself 
deceived  by  him,  if  he,  as  we  may  suppose,  had 
given  the  advice  not  to  surrender  the  city  [“If 
it  had  not  been  for  him  (Elisha),  he  (the  king) 
would  long  before  have  surrendered  the  city  on 
conditions,”  Ewald],  but  to  rely  upon  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  and  partly  because  he  thought  that  the 
prophet  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  distress  if 
he  nad  Chosen,  and  thereby  might  have  prevented 
the  horrible  crime  of  the  women.  The  oath  re¬ 
minds  one  of  that  of  Jezebel  against  Elijah  (1 
Kings  xix.  2). 

Yer.  32.  But  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,  Ac.  The 
narrative  in  vers.  30-33  seems  to  be  somewhat 
condensed,  and  to  require  to  be  supplemented. 
This,  however,  can  be  done  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  from  the  context.  *  The  sentence :  Elisha 
sat  in  his  house,  and  the  elders  sat  with  him, 
is  a  parenthesis ;  the  following,  and  he,  namely, 
the  king  (not  Elisha,  as  Koster  and  Cassel  sup¬ 
pose),  sent,  Ac.,  joins  directly  on  to  ver.  31. 

D*3j*n  can  only  refer  to  the  magistrates  of  the 

city,  not  to  the  prophets  or  prophet-disciples  (Jo¬ 
sephus).  They  had  not  been  sent  in  order  to  re¬ 
port  to  Elisha  how  far  matters  had  come  in  the 
city  (Cassel),  but  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
prophet  since  no  one  any  longer  could  give  coun¬ 
sel,  in  the  great  distress,  in  order  to  take  his  ad- 
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▼ice,  and  to  beg  for  his  assistance.  While  they 
were  thus  assembled  the  king  sent  a  man,  > 

not,  before  him  (Luther  and  others),  but,  from  his 
presence,  £  &,  one  of  those  men  who  stood  before 
him,  and,  as  servants,  waited  for  his  commands 
(1  Kings  x.  8;  Ban.  i.  4,  6),  just  as  we  see  in  Gen. 
xlL  46.  This  man  was  to  behead  Elisha,  in  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  oath  which  the  king  had  sworn  in  his 
excitement.  Perceiving  in  spirit  what  was  being 
done  (as  in  chap.  v.  26),  the  prophet  says  to  the 
elders:  See  ye,  £  «.,  do  ye  knew,  Ac.  He  ap¬ 
plies  to  Jehoram  the  significant  epithet:  son  of 
a  murderer;  as  by  descent,  so  also  in  disposition, 
is  he  a  son  of  Ahab,  the  murderer  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and  of  the  innocent  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  19); 
JUius  patrizai.  With  the  words  :  Is  not  the  sound, 
Ac.,  Elisha  straightway  announces  that  the  king 
will  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  messenger  (cf.  1 
Kings  xiv.  6),  and  he  calls  upon  the  elders  not  to 
let  in  the  messenger  until  the  king  himself  comes. 

Ver.  33.  And  while  he  yet  talked  with 
them,  Ac.  The  first  question  is,  what  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ?  'If  we  take  to  be  the  sub¬ 

ject,  them  we  must  suppose,  as  Thenius,  Cassel, 
and  others  do,  that  the  messenger  speaks  the 
words:  “This  evil  is  of  the  Lord,”  Ac.,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  king,  since  they  certainly  are 
the  words  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  very  forced,  because  he  must  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it  by  saying:  The, king  commands  me  to 
say  to  you,  Ac.,  but  it  is  imperatively  excluded  by 
the  consideration  that  the  king,  according  to  chap, 
vii.  17,  was  present,  and  so  the  messenger  could 
not  speak  in  his  name,  in  his  presence.  Ewald, 

taking  account  of  vii  17,  wishes  to  read  yfcj&n 
for  ,  but  then  the  affirmation  that  the  mes¬ 

senger,  whom  the  elders  were  to  restrain  until 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  really  came,  would  be 
wanting  from  the  text.  The  simplest  course 

seems  to  be  to  supply  as  the  subject  of 

TOtft  (there  is  an  athnach  after  )  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  text  here  by  what  is  stated  in  vii  17. 
The  sense  would  then  be  :  And  the  king,  who  had 
followed  close  upon  his  messenger,  said,  Ac.  Why 
did  the  king  follow  his  servant  ?  Certainly  not 
“  in  order  to  see  what  was  the  result  of  his  com¬ 
mand  ”  (Ewald) ;  nor,  “  in  order  to  be  assured  that 
his  commands  had  been  executed”  (Eisenlohr); 
but,  on  the  contrary,  “  in  order  to  restrain  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  command  which  he  had  given  in  an 
excess  of  rage”  (Keil).  Even  Josephus  says: 
44  Jehoram  repented  of  the  wrath  against  the 
prophet,  which  had  overcome  him,  and,  as  he 
feared  lest  the  messenger  might  have  already  exe¬ 
cuted  liis  commands,  he  hastened  to  prevent  it,  if 
possible.” — Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord,  Ac., 
£  e.,  Jehovah  has  brought  it  to  this  pass  that 
mothers  slay  and  eat  their  own  children ;  what 
further  shall  I  then  hope  for  or  expect  from  Him? 
By  these,  words,  “he  means  to  show  the  prophet 
that  he  no  longer  refuses  to  recognize  the  chastis¬ 
ing  hand  of  God  in  the  prevailing  distress,  and 
then  he  desires  to  learn  from  him  whether  the  di¬ 
vine  wrath  will  not  be  turned  aside,  and  whether 
the  distressed  city  may  nor  hope  for  aid  ”  (Krum- 
m&cher).  To  these  verba  )*o  minis  pern  desperantis 


(V atablus),  Elisha  replies  in  chap.  vii.  1,  with  a 
promise  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  interpretation :  The  distress  is  so  great 
that  no  help  can  any  longer  be  hoped  for,  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  to  surrender  the  city ;  thou* 
however,  who  hast  prophesied  falsely,  and  hast 
vainly  promised  help,  and  therefore  art  to  blame 
for  the  calamity,  thou  shouldst  justly  suffer  death 
(Seb.  Smith,  and  similarly  Thenius),  is  entirely 
mistaken.  If  this  were  the  sense,  Elisha’s  solemn 
promise  would  seem  to  have  been  forced  from  him 
bv  the  threat  of  death,  whereas  it  rather  serves  tc 
shame  the  king,  who  had  doubted  of  Jehovah, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  answer  fully  worthy  of  the 
prophet.  Jehoram  had  already  given  up  his  plan 
of  murder  when  he  followed  his  messenger.  [His 
despair  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  intended  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  murderous  project  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said:  God  sends  me  only  calamity  upon  calamity. 
Is  it  strange  that  my  faith  deserts  me,  and  that  I 
can  no  longer  hope  or  believe  that  God  will  ulti¬ 
mately  help  ?  This  despair  produced  the  blind  and 
senseless  rage  against  thee.  I  have  recovered 
from  that  madness,  but  how  can  I  hope  longer? 
This  hope  seems  only  to  delay  the  catastrophe, 
and  to  make  it  worse  the  longer  it  is  deferred. 
The  prophet  answers  the  despair  by  a  new,  defi¬ 
nite,  and  confident  prediction. — W.  G.  S.] 

Chap.  vii.  ver.  1.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Ac.  The  solemnity  and  distinctness  with 
which  the  prophet  addresses  the  king,  the  elders, 
and  the  others  who  are  present,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked. — On  HKp  see  note  on  1  Kings  xviiL  32. — 

In  the  gate  of  Samaria,  £  e.,  the  placo  where  the 
market  was  usually  held  (Winer,  R.-W.-B.  il  s. 

616).  On  and  the  following  form  of  speech 

see  note  on  1  Kings  ix.  22,  and  2  Kings  v.  18.  In¬ 
stead  of  ,  ah  the  versions  read  ,  which* 

according  to  ver.  17  and  2  Kings  v.  18,  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading;  the  dative  gives  no  sense. — The 
words  of  the  14  lord  "  in  ver.  2  are  the  scoff  and 
jest  of  unbelief ;  Jehovah  will  indeed  open  win¬ 
dows  in  heaven,  and  cause  it  to  rain  barley  and 
meal!  will  that  come  to  pass?  Thenius  connects 
the  two  sentences  thus :  “  Supposing  even  that  the 
Lord  should  make  windows  in  heaven,  will  this 
(viz.,  the  promised  cheapness  and  plenty)  even 
then  come  to  pass? ”  This  interpretation  finds  in 
the  words  only  doubt,  and  not  bitter  scorn,  but, 
from  the  threat  with  which  Elisha  answers,  it 
seems  that  the  latter  must  be  included.  “  Win¬ 
dows  in  heaven  ”  may  be  an  allusion  to  Gen.  vii. 
11. 

Yer.  3.  Four  leprous  men,  ef.  Levit.  xiii.  46; 
Numb.  v.  2  sq.  No  one  any  longer  brought  them 
food  from  the  city,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  it.  In  order  to  escape  death  from  hunger, 
they  proposed  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  dusk,  when  they  would  not  be  seen  from  the 
city.  That  (ver.  6)  does  not  mean  “  early 

in  the  morning  ”  (Luther),  is  clear  from  vers.  9  and 

12—^p,  in  Ver.  6,  can  only  be  understood  of  a 
continuous  and  increasing  rushing  and  roaring  in 
the  air,  by  which  the  Syrians  were  deceived. 
There  are  instances,  even  now-a-days,  that  people 
in  certain  mountainous  regions  regard  a  rushing 
and  roaring  sound,  such  as  is  sometimes  heard 
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there,  as  a  sign  of  a  coming  war. — On  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  see  note  on  1  Kings  x.  29.  The 
slight  remains  of  the  nations  of  the  Hittites  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjugated  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20), 
we  have  to  understand  that  reference  is  made  here 
not,  as  Thenius  thinks,  to  44  an  independent  rem¬ 
nant  of  this  people,  living  near  their  ancient  home 
(Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Numb,  xiii  29),  towards  the  river  of 
Egypt,”  but,  to  an  independent  Canaanitish  tribe, 
which  had  withdrawn  into  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine.  “  4  The  kings  of  the  Egyptians  ’  must 
not  be  understood  too  literally;  they  are  only  in¬ 
voluntarily  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  balance 
of  the  phrases  ”  (Thenius).  Both  expressions  are 
only  meant  to  convey,  in  general  terms,  the  idea 
that  people  from  the  north  and  from  the  south  are 
on  the  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Israelites,  so 
that  dangor  threatens  the  Syrians  upon  all  sides. 
[It  is  worth  while  to  notice  also  the  graphic  force 
which  is  given  to  the  story  by  quoting  what  pur- 
rt  to  be  the  exact  speeches  of  all  the  parties, 
e  are  told  just  what  Elisha  said,  and  what  the 
officer  said,  and  what  the  lepers  said,  and  finally 
what  the  Syrians  Baid,  as  if  the  speeches  had  been 
recorded  at  the  time  they  were  uttered.  But  how 
oould  any  one  tell  what  the  Syrians  said  in  their 
encampment  at  night?  Evidently  the  writer  puts 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  Syrians,  and  imagines 
what  their  interpretation  of  any  sudden  alarm 
would  be.  Instead  of  stating  this  in  the  flat  and 
colorless  form  in  which  a  modern  historian  would 
state  it :  The  Syrians  thought  that  some  one  was 
coming  to  help  the  Israelites — he  gives  the  speech 
in  what  purport  to  be  the  exact  words.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  the  Hittites  Is  very  strange. 
No  such  nation  as  the  Hittites  any  longer  existed, 
and  the  kings  of  Egypt  did  not  interfere  in  Asiatic 
affairs  throughout  this  entire  period.  Yet  we 
should  expect  that  the  Hebrew  writer  would  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  Syrians  such  fears  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  have  under  the  circumstances. — W.  G.  8.] 

On  see  note  on  1  Kings  xix.  3. 

r  :  -  v 

Yer.  9.  Then  they  said  one  to  another,  Ac. 

After  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger  and  loaded 
themselves  with  booty,  it  occurred  to  them  that 
offidum  civium  est,  ea  indicart,  quae  ad  saiuiem  pub- 
hcam  pertinent  (Grotius).  They  were  justly  anx¬ 
ious  lest  they  might  be  punished  if  they  should 
longer  conceal  the  joyful  intelligence  from  the  king 
and  the  city. — Iu  ver.  10,  Thenius  wishes  to  read, 

with  all  the  oriental  versions,  ,  watchmen, 
instead  of  ,  because  follows.  Maurer  j 

and  Keil  take  the  singular  collectively  for  the  body 
of  persons  who  were  charged  with  the  guard  of 

the  city. — The  subject  of  top**! »  ver.  11,  is  not  the 

r  :  —  j 

speaker  among  the  lepers,  but  the  soldier  on  guard. 
He  oould  not  leave  his  post,  so  he  called  to  the 
other  soldiers  who  were  within  the  gate,  and  they 
then  gave  news  of  the  occurrence  to  the  guards  in 
the  palace.  The  attendants  of  the  mistrustful  king 
(ver.  12)  give  him  very  sensible  advice,  the  sum 
of  which  is,  “  However  it  may  turn*  out,  nothing 
worse  can  happen  to  the  troops  we  send  out  than 
has  already  happened  to  many  others,  or  than  will 
yet  happen  to  the  rest  ”  (3erid>.  Bibel).  “  Five  ”  is 
here  as  it  is  in  Isai.  xxx.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19;  Levit. 
xx vl  8,  a  general  designation  of  a  small  number. 


The  origin  of  this  use  of  language  is  probably  that 
five,  as  the  half  of  ten,  is  opposed  to  this  number, 
which  expresses  perfection  and  completeness,  to 
denote  the  imperfect  and  incomplete:  so  that  it 
means  a  few  horses.  According  to  ver.  14  (two 
chariots)  there  were  not  five,  but  four.  Two  cha¬ 
riots,  or  equipages,  were  sent,  in  order,  we  may 
suppose,  that  if  one  were  captured,  the  other  might 
quickly  bring  the  news. 

Yer.  16  sq.  And  Ilia  people  went  out,  Ac. 
We  may  well  imagine  with  what  eagerness.  The 
king  had  given  to  his  adjutant  (ver.  2)  command  to 
maintain  order,  but  the  people  trod  him  down  in 
the  gate.  He  was  not  44  crushed  in  the  crowd,”  ae 
Ewald  states,  but  trodden  under  foot  (DOT  Isai. 

xli.  25).  This  can  hardly  have  taken  place  unin¬ 
tentionally,  for  why  should  it  have  happened  just 
to  him?  Probably  the  eager  and  famished  people 
would  not  listen  to  his  commands,  and  bore  down 
his  attempts  to  control  them.  The  repetition  of 
the  prophet’s  prediction  (vers.  1  and  2)  in  vers.  18 
and  19,  shows  what  weignt  the  narrative  lays  upon 
its  fulfilment.  It  is  meant  to  be,  as  it  were,  14  a 
finger  of  warning  to  unbelief  ”  (  Calwer  Bibel),  and 
designates  this  fulfilment  as  the  object  and  the 
main  point  of  the  entire  narrative. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  the  story  of  these  two  incidents  now, 
we  pass,  in  this  resume  of  the  prophetical  acts  of 
Elisha  (see  above,  Historical  on  chap,  iv),  to  those 
which  bear  upon  the  political  circumstances  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  nation  and  of  its  king.  First  come  those 
which  are  connected  with  its  foreign  affairs.  The 
especial  danger  from  without  wae  from  the  Syrians. 
Benhadad  was  the  chief  and  bitterest  enemy,  who 
was  evidently  determined  to  subjugate  Israeli  He 
did  not  succeed  in  this ;  he  only  served  as  a  rod  of 
chastisement  to  bring  back  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  apostasy  to  their  God.  Jehovah  res¬ 
cued  them  again  and  again  from  his  hand ;  not  by 
the  hand  of  the  king,  nor  by  mighty  armies,  nor 
by  great  generals,  but  by  the  w  man  of  God,”  the 
prophet,  in  order  that  all  might  perceive  that  sal¬ 
vation  from  the  might  of  the  sworn  foe  was  not  a 
work  of  human  strength  or  wisdom,  but  was  due 
to  Him  alone,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  testify  of  whom 
was  Elisha’s  calling.  The  two  incidents  belong 
together,  for  one  of  them  shows  how  his  secret 
plans  and  cunning  plots,  and  the  other,  how  his 
open  assaults,  with  the  employment  of  the  entire 
force  at  his  disposal,  were  brought  to  naught  by 
the  intervention  of  the  prophet.  If  anything  could 
have  done  it,  these  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
might,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  long-suffering  of 
Jehovah,  ought  to  have  brought  Jehoram  to  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  nis  fault,  and  to  reformation  (chap.  iii. 
3).  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  both  nar¬ 
ratives  must  be  considered. 

2.  In  the  first  incident,  Elisha  appears  in  the 

distinct  character  of  a  seer ,  HK1 ,  which  was  the 
older  name  for  a  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  He  11  sees  ” 

the  place  where  the  Syrians  have  determined  to 
encamp,  not  once,  only,  but  as  often  as  they  formed 
a  plan,  and,  when  they  came  to  take  him  captive, 
he  saw  the  heavenly  protecting  powers,  and,  at  him 
prayer,  the  eyes  of  his  attendant  were  opened,  so 
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that  he,  too,  saw  them,  whereas  the  enemy  were 
struck  with  blindness.  This  gift  of  secret  sight, 
while  one  is  in  clear  possession  of  all  the  faculties 
of  consciousness,  is  similar  to  that  of  prophecy. 
Both  are  effects  of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  which 
non  semper  tungit  corda  prophetarum,  nee  de  omnibus 
(Syra),  nec  datur  Utis  per  modum  habitus ,  sic  utest  in 
artifice  (Sane ti  us).  The  prophet  only  sees  what 
others  do  not  see  when  Jehovah  grants  it  to  him, 
and  his  sight  does  not  apply  to  all  things  whatso¬ 
ever,  nor  to  all  events,  as  its  legitimate  objects, 
but  only  to  those  things  which  pertain  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  relation  to  Jehovah  and  to  the 
guidance  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  or  as 
individuals.  [Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  prophet,  by  any  physical  and  ever-available 
means,  to  bring  about  this  state  of  the  soul  at  will]. 
This  sight  is  therefore  something  entirely  different 
from  so-called  clairvoyance,  which  has  nothing  in 
common'  with  divine  revelation.  It  may  be  asked 
why  Elisha,  who  saw  the  places  where  the  Syrians 
would  encamp,  and  would  attack  Israel,  did  not 
also  foresee  their  coming  to  Dothan,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  him  of  being  captured  by 
them.  Cassel  (Elisa,  s.  116)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
li  he  must  have  known  it ;  yet  he  remained  at  Do¬ 
than  and  awaited  the  hostile  emissaries :  he  knew 
that  there  were  more  with  him  than  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  together  could  muster.”  This  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  foundation  in  the  text  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  clearly  declared  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Syrians  was  not  observed  until  the  morning,  and 
that  it  was  totally  unexpected.  If  Elisha  had 
known  beforehand,  by  a  divine  revelation,  that 
they  were  coming,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
direction  to  escape  from  the  threatening  danger, 
and  not  to  remain  any  longer  in  Dothan,  as  Elijah 
once  fled  from  Jezreel  (1  Kings  xix.  3),  and  Joseph 
from  Bethlehem  (Matt  iL  14).  The  great  danger 
which  suddenly  came  upon  him,  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge  or  fault,  was  a  trial  of  faith  for  him  and  for  his 
attendant  While  the  latter  fell  into  anxiety  and 
terror  on  account  of  it,  Elisha  showed  himself  a 
true  “  man  of  God  ”  in  that  he  trusted  firmly  in  his 
Lord  and  God,  and  spoke  courageously  to  his  com¬ 
panion:  “Fear  not”  In  this  firm  faith  he  expe¬ 
rienced  the  truth  of  what  is  written  in  Ps.  xxxiv. 
7,  and  xci.  11. 

3.  The  conduct  of  Elisha  towards  the  band  of 
Syrians,  which  had  been  sent  out  agqinst  him,  is 
not,  as  might  at  first  appear,  a  mere  pendant  to  the 
similar  incident  in  Elijah’s  history  (chap.  L  9-16). 
It  cannot  even  be  compared  with  it,  for  the  per¬ 
sons  and  the  circumstances  are  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  The  emissaries,  who  were  sent 
to  take  Elijah  captive,  were  sent  out  by  a  king  of 
Israel,  who  despised  the  God  of  Israel,  and  sought 
succor  from  the  Fly-god  of  the  Philistines.  They 
were  also  themselves  Israelites  who,  being  of  a  like 
disposition  with  their  king,  mocked  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Under  these  circumstances  an  act  of 
kindness  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  whose  high  calling  it  was  to  pronounce, 
by  word  and  deed,  the  judgment  of  God  upon  all 
apostasy,  would  have  been  a  renunciation  of  his 
calling  (see  above,  p.  6).  Benhadad,  on  the  other 
band,  was  a  heathen,  Who  did  not  know  the  liv- 
ng  God  of  Israel.  His  troops  were  blind  in¬ 
struments  of  his  will,  who  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing,  and  did  not  scoff  at  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  at  his  prophet.  Besides,  Elisha’s  act  was  not 


merely  a  pieoe  of  good-nature  and  magnanimity, 
it  was  rather  a  prophetical  act,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words,  which  had  no  other  aim  than  to  glo¬ 
rify  the  God  of  IsraeL  Not  for  his  own  sake  did 
Elisha  pray  Jehovah  to  smite  the  Syrians  with 
blindness,  but  in  order  that  he  might  lead  them  to 
Samaria.  The  thanks  for  their  surrender  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  were  due,  not  to  him,  but  to 
Jehovah.  Jehoram  was  to  learn  once  more  to 
recognize  the  faithfulness  and  might  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  prophet  in 
Israel  (chap.  v.  8),  from  the  fact  that  these  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  were  delivered  into  his  hands  with¬ 
out  a  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  Benhadad  and 
the  Syrians  were  to  learn  that  they  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  anything,  with  all  their  cunning  plots, 
against  the  “  prophet  that  is  in  Israel  ”  (ver.  12), 
and  much  less,  against  Him  whose  servant  and 
witness  this  prophet  was.  From  this  time  on, 
therefore,  they  ceased  their  raids,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  ver.  23.  The  release,  entertainment,  and 
dismissal  of  the  troops  was  a  deep  mortification  to 
them.  The  slaughter  of  the  captives,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  have  frustrated  the  purpose  of  the 
prophet’s  act. 

4  The  miraculous  features  of  this  story  some 
have  attempted  to  explain,  that  is,  to  do  away  with, 
in  various  ways.  Knobel  (Der  Proph.  der  Hebr.t  ii. 
88.  93,  98  sq.)  remarks  upon  the  incident  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Inasmuch  as  Elisha  had  extended  his  jour¬ 
neys  as  far  as  Syria  (chap.  viii.  7),  he  had  gained 
information  of  the  plans  of  the  Syrians  against 
IsraeL  This  information,  as  a  good  patriot,  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  known  to  his  king.  He  led  the 
Syrians,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either 
him  or  the  locality,  to  Samaria.  The  inability  to 
recognize  the  person  as  Elisha,  or  the  place  as  Do¬ 
than,  was,  inasmuch  as  the  safety  of  a  man  of  God 
was  at  stake,  caused  by  God ;  all  the  more,  seeing 
that  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary  and  miracu¬ 
lous  that  they  should  not  see  that  which  was  di¬ 
rectly  before  their  eyes.  The  cessation  of  this 
inability  was  then  an  opening  of  their  eyes  by 
God.  Sudden  insight  into  things  which  have  long 
been  before  the  eyes  and  yet  have  not  been  per¬ 
ceived,  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  being  directly 
given  by  God.  .  .  .  The  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  in  the  narrative  are  a  purely  mythical  fea-  * 
ture.”  This  explanation  is  almost  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  the  narrative  itself.  Nothing  is  said 
anywhere  about  frequent  journeys  of  Elisha  to 
Syria.  Only  one  such  journey  is  mentioned,  and  that 
later  (chap,  viii  7).  He  oould  only  have  gained 
knowledge  of  Benhadad’s  plans  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  and  most  familiar  circle  of  attendants.  These 
attendants,  however,  reject  any  hypothesis  of 
treachery,  and  cannot  explain  Elisha’s  knowledge 
in  any  way  except  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
“  prophet,”  i.  e.,  himself  sees  the  things  which  are 
plotted  in  the  king’s  bed-chamber.  So  far  from 
conspiring  with  Elisha,  these  servants  of  Benha¬ 
dad  find  out  his  place  of  abode,  and  so  bring  about 
the  attempt  to  capture  him.  Then,  when  a  com¬ 
pany  is  sent  to  Dothan,  and  really  arrives  there, 
they  must  have  known  where  the  place  was,  and 
that  they  were  there  and  not  elsewhere.  Further¬ 
more,  how  could,  not  a  single  individual,  but  a 
whole  company,  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  a  man  who  was  unknown  to  them,  and  to  be 
led  a  vay  five  hours’  journey  without  getting  “  in¬ 
sight  into  that  which  was  directly  before  their 
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eyes  ?  ”  The  fiery  horses  and  chariots,  finally,  are 
a  symbolic  but  not  a  mythical  feature  (see  above, 
p.  14).  Ewald’s  explanation  is  much  more  prob¬ 
able  than  this  rationalistic  interpretation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  Elisha  proved  himself  “  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  counsellor,  and  the  most  reliable  defence  of 
the  king  and  people,  by  pursuing  the  plans  of 
the  Arameans  with  the  sharpest  eye,  and  by  frus¬ 
trating  them  often  single-handed,  by  means  of  his 
sure  foresight  and  tireless  watchfulness.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  activity  is  preserved  in  chap.  vi.  8  sq., 
where  we  have  a  vigorous  sketch  of  it,  as  it  had 
taken  form  in  the  popular  imagination.”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prophet’s  second-sight,  which  is  the  central 
point  of  the  entire  story,  is  a  product  only  of  the 
popular  imagination  which,  at  a  later  time,  wrought 
upon  the  story,  then  we  no  longer  have  history 
before  us,  and  the  “  man  of  God,”  who  is  espe¬ 
cially  presented  to  us  as  seer  and  prophet,  sinks 
down  into  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman.  It  would 
then  be  an  enigma  how  he  could  have  u  sure  fore¬ 
bodings  ”  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  this  or 
that  place,  and  could  give  them  out  as  certain 
facts.  According  to  Koster,  the  gift  of  sight, 
which  was  imparted  to  the  companion  of  Elisha, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  latter,  is  only  a  “beautiful 
representation  of  the  idea  that  the  eye  of  faith 
sees  the  sure  protection  of  God  where,  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  eye,  all  is  dark.”  In  like  manner  Thenitis  says : 
“  It  is  a  glorious  thought,  that  the  veil  of  earthly 
nature  is  here  lifted  for  a  moment,  for  a  child  of 
earth,  that  he  may  cast  a  look  upon  the  workings 
of  the  divine  Providence.”  But  here  we  have  not 
an  idea,  be  it  ever  so  beautifbl,  clothed  in  history, 
but  an  historical  fact.  The  prayer  of  Elisha  does 
not  mean :  Give  him  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of 
divine  Providence;  or:  Strengthen  this  faith  in 
him ;  but :  Give  him  power  to  see  that  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
a  man  to  see.  His  companion  then  sees,  not  the 
thought-image  of  his  own  brrfin,  but  that  which 
Jehovah  allows  him  to  see  in  symbolic  form.  In 
like  manner  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  the  Syrians  did  not  see,  in  spite  of  their  open 
eyes.  [The  author  vindicates  the  literal  historic¬ 
al  accuracy  of  the  record,  but  his  opponents  bring 
out  its  practical  importance.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  on  a  certain  day,  a 
certain  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  looked 
up  and  saw  in  the  air  “chariots  and  horses  of 
fire,”  or  something  else,  for  which  “  chariots  and 
horses  of  fire  ”  is  a  symbolic  expression.  The 
practical  religious  importance  of  the  incident  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  thereby  convinced  that 
God  protects  His  own.  The  prophet’s  object  in  his 
prayer  could  be  none  other  than  that  he  might  be 
thus  confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  the  edification  of 
the  story  depends  upon  these  two  deductions: 
God  protects  His  servants;  and,  to  the  eye  of 
fhith,  this  protection  is  evident,  when  earthly  eyes 
see  it  not. — W.  G.  S.] 

6.  The  narrative  of  the  second  incident  gives  us 
information  of  the  great  famine  in  Samaria  during 
the  siege  by  the  Syrians .  It  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  the  intention  of  showing,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  siege,  how  the  threats  in  Levit.  xxvi. 
26-29,  and  Deut.  xxviii.  51-53,  against  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  covenant,  were  here  fulfilled ;  for  the 
separate  incidents,  which  are  here  referred  to, 
correspond  literally  to  those  threats.  The  famine, 
such  as  had  hardly  ever  before  been  experienced, 


and  especially  the  abominable  crimes  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned,  referred  back  to  those  threats,  so  that 
they  forced  the  people  to  observe  the  violation  of 
the  covenant,  and  the  great  guilt  of  king  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  in  so  far,  were  the  strongest  possible 
warning  to  return  to  the  God  whom  they  had 
abandoned.  As  for  the  abomination  wrought  by 
the  two  women,  nothing  like  it  occurs  anywhere 
but  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  at  least,  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  cite  any  incident  of  the  kind  from 
profane  history.  According  to  Lament,  ii.  20 ;  iv. 
10  (cf.  Jerem.  xix.  9;  Ezech.  v.  10),  something 
similar  seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.; 
Jerem.  xxxix.);  and  Josephus  (BeU.  Jud .,  vi  34) 
relates  that,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  a  noble  lady  slew  her  child  and  ate  a  part  of 
it,  an  action  which  filled  even  the  Romans  with  hor¬ 
ror,  and  caused  Titus  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
permit  “  that  the  sun  should  shino  upon  a  city  on 
earth  in  which  mothers  nourished  themselves  with 
such  food.”  That  such  abominations  were  perpe¬ 
trated  precisely  among  that  people  which  hod  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  revelation 
and  knowledge  of  the  one  living  God,  only  proves 
that  if  such  a  people  once  falls  away  from  its  God, 
it  sinks  deeper  than  another  which  does  not  know 
Him,  but  adores  dumb  idols. 

6.  The  deliverance  of  Samaria,  like  that  of  the 
three  kings  in  the  war  with  the  Moabites,  did  not 
take  place  by  a  miracle,  in  the  accurate  sense  of 
the  word,  but  it  belongs,  nevertheless,  as  that  doos, 
in  the  rank  of  the  events  which  bear  witness  to 
the  special  divine  governance  of  Israel  (see 
above,  p.  36).  Josephus’  opinion  that  God  raised 
a  great  tumult  in  the  ears  of  the  Syrians  (ypxcro 
6  dedc  ktiitov  dppAruv  teal  bir?ajv  raif  axoaif  a»- 
tuv  evyxeiv)  does  not  agree  with  the  text,  which 
distinctly  mentions  a  real  and  strong  roaring.  Still 

less  is  {sip  to  be  rendered  by  “rumor”  (Knobel: 

“  The  Syrians  raised  the  siege  suddenly,  because 
they  heard  a  rumor  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hit- 
tites  were  on  the  march  against  them”).  The 
threefold  repetition  of  the  word,  which,  moreover, 
never  means  rumor,  is  against  this  interpretation. 
As  for  the  prediction  of  deliverance,  by  Elisha, 
that  can  never  be  explained  on  naturalistic  grounds. 
Knobel  leaves  it  undecided  “  whether  Elisha,  who 
probably  had  intrigues  with  the  Syrians,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  starting  such  a  report  among  them,  or 
whether,  in  reality,  an  hostile  army  was  advancing 
upon  the  Syrians,  of  which  fact  Elisha  had  infor¬ 
mation.”  The  first  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  no  “rumor”  at 
all,  but  a  rushing  and  roaring  noise,  which  the  Syr¬ 
ians  heard.  The  alternative  is  just  as  unfounded, 
for  all  the  external  communications  of  the  city 
were  cut  off,  and  the  approaching  army,  of  which, 
however,  history  makes  no  mention,  must  have 
been  so  near  already  that  the  noise  of  its  march 
would  be  heard,  not  only  in  the  Syrian  camp,  but 
also  in  Samaria ;  or,  can  we  conceive  that  Elisha 
might  have  ordered  up  an  Egyptian  and  Hittite 
army,  over  night,  and  that  this  might  have  marched 
at  once  ?  Ewald’s  notion  that  the  prophet’s  prom¬ 
ise  of  deliverance  only  shows  the  “lofty  confi¬ 
dence  ”  with  which  he  met  “  the  despairing  com¬ 
plaints  ”  of  the  king,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  have  been  more  than  foolhardy  in  the 
prophet  to  proclaim,  as  the  word  of  Jehovah,  be- 
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fore  the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  elders,  some¬ 
thing  which  he,  after  all,  only  guessed,  and  which 
was  contrary  to  all  probability.  If  his  guess  had 
not  been  realized,  what  would  have  become  of  him, 
and  how  would  he  have  been  disgraced  in  his 
character  of  prophet  ?  What  is  more,  he  not  only 
promised  deliverance,  but  also  foretold  to  him  who 
scoffed  at  his  promise :  “  Thou  shalt  see  it  with 
thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof,”  and  the 
threat  was  fulfilled.  The  promise  and  the  threat 
of  the  prophet  form  together  the  central  point  of 
the  story ;  they  are  not  mere  incidental  details,  as 
is  clear  from  the  express  repetition  at  the  close. 
The  truth  of  the  occurrence,  which  no  one  doubts, 
stands  or  falls  with  both  together.  The  object  of 
the  stoiy  is,  to  show  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Is¬ 
rael  (chap.  v.  8),  so  that  it  appears,  to  say  the 
least,  very  insipid  to  hold,  with  Koster,  that  “  the 
moral  of  the  story  is :  God  can  save  by  the  most 
unexpected  means,  but  the  unbeliever  has  no 
share  in  such  salvation.”  [Chap.  v.  8  cannot,  with 
any  justice,  be  cited  as  bearing  upon,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  story.  Its  lesson  is  one  much  more 
nearly  touching  the  “historical  development  of 
the  plan  of  redemption  ”  than  chap.  v.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  that  all  should  know  that  there  were  proph¬ 
ets  of  God  in  Israel,  only  to  the  end  that  they 
might  believe  what  follows  from  this  fact,  viz., 
that  God  has  a  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world  in  which  the  Israelitish  nation  plays  a  prom¬ 
inent  part :  that  He,  therefore,  is  especially  present 
among  them  by  His  prophets,  and  that  their  his¬ 
tory  and  fortunes,  their  calamities  and  chastise¬ 
ments,  their  mercies  and  deliverances,  are  inter¬ 
positions  of  God  for  the  furtherance  of  His  plan. 
The  point  of  the  incident  before  us  is,  that  God 
would  interpose  to  arrest  a  national  calamity  at  the 
very  crisis  of  its  fulfilment,  for  the  instruction, 
warning,  and  conversion  of  His  people.— W.  G.  S.j 
7.  King  Jehoram  presents  himself,  in  both  nar¬ 
ratives,  just  as  he  was  described  above  (p.  34). 
He  does  not  persecute  the  prophet ;  he  rather  lis¬ 
tens  to  his  counsel,  and  addresses  him  as  “  father  ” 
(chap,  vi  9,  21);  but  he  never  places  himself  de¬ 
cidedly  on  his  side.  “He  stands  an  example  of 
those  who  often  permit  themselves  to  be  led,  in 
their  worldly  affairs,  by  holy  men,  who  admire 
them  from  a  distance,  who  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  higher  strength  in  them,  but  still  hold  them 
aloof  and  persist  in  their  own  ways”  (Von  Ger- 
lach).  When  the  prophet  leads  the  enemy  into 
his  hands  without  a  blow,  he  becomes  violent,  and 
is  eager  to  slaughter  them  all ;  then,  however,  he 
allows  himself  to  be  soothed,  gives  them  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  permits  them  to  depart  in  safety. 
At  the  siege  of  Samaria,  the  great  distress  of  the 
city  touches  his  heart.  He  puts  on  garments  which 
are  significant  of  grief  and  repentance,  but  then 
allows  himself  to  be  so  overpowered  by  anger  that, 
instead  of  seeking  t&e  cause  of  the  prevailing 
misery  in  his  own  apostasy  and  that  of  the  nation, 
he  swears  to  put  to  death,  without  delay,  the  man 
[who  had  endeavored  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
true  cause  of  the  calamity,  and]  whom  he  had 
once  addressed  as  “  father.”  Yet  this  anger  is  also 
of  short  duration.  He  repents  of  his  oath,  and 
hastens  to  prevent  the  murder,  and  asks  Elisha, 
trembling  and  despairing,  if  there  is  no  further 
hope.  He  does  not  hear  the  promise  of  deliver¬ 
ance  with  scorn,  as  his  officer  does,  but  with  hope 
and  confidence.  Then  again,  when  the  promised 


deliverance  is  announced  as  actually  present,  hs 
once  more  becomes  doubtful  and  mistrustful,  and 
his  servants  have  to  encourage  him,  and  push  him 
on  to  a  decision.  Thus,  at  one  moment  elated,  at 
another  depressed,  now  good-natured  and  now 
hard  and  cruel,  now  angry  and  again  despairing, 
now  trustful  and  again  distrustful,  he  never  rises 
above  a  character  of  indecision,  changeableness, 
and  contrasted  dispositions.  He  was  indeed  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  father  Ahab,  but  he  was  still  a  true 
son  of  this  father  (see  1  Kings  xviii.,  Hist  §  6).  In 
one  thing  only  he  was  firm :  “  He  cleaved  unto  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  which  made 
Israel  to  sin ;  he  departed  not  therefrom  ”  (chap.  iii. 
3).  Since,  not  to  mention  so  many  other  proofs  of 
the  divine  power,  patience,  and  faithfulness,  even 
the  deliverance  of  Samaria  from  the  greatest  peril 
did  not  avail  to  bring  him  into  other  courses,  judg¬ 
ment  now  came  upon  him  and  his  dynasty,  and  the 
threat  of  the  Law  was  fulfilled:  “I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God.  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ”  (Ex.  xx.  6).  He  was  the  fourth 
member  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  or,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  from  the  principal  sovereign  of 
the  family,  the  house  of  Ahab.  With  him,  that 
dynasty  ended  (chap.  ix.  10). 


HOMILET1GAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  8-23.  The  Lord  is  Hiding-place  and  Shield 
(Ps.  cxix.  114).  (a)  He  brings  to  nought  the  plots 
of  the  crafty,  so  that  they  cannot  accomplish  them 
(Job  v.  12),  vers.  8-14.  (6)  “The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them  ”  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7),  vers.  15-19. 
(c)  “  The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that 
they  made  :  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own 
foot  taken”  (Ps.  ix.  15;  xxxv.  7),  vers.  20-23. — 
Vera.  8-17.  Krummaghbr:  Hints  of  the  Course  of 
Things  in  Zion,  (a)  The  revealed  plot;  (b)  the 
military  expedition  against  one  man ;  (c)  the  peace¬ 
ful  abode ;  (d)  the  cry  of  alarm  ;  (e)  the  unveiled 
protection  from  above. — Ver.  8.  Cramer:  The 
heart  of  man  plots  its  courses,  but  the  Lord  alone 
permits  them  to  prosper.  “  A  man’s  heart  devis- 
eth  his  way;  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps’* 
(Prov.  xvi.  9).  “  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  under¬ 

standing,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord  ”  (Prov.  xxi, 
30). — Let  them  undertake  the  enterprise  as  cun¬ 
ningly  as  they  can,  God  leads  to  another  end  than 
that  they  seek  (Isai.  viiL  10). — “  In  such  and  such 
a  place  shall  be  my  camp  ”  (Prov.  xxvii.  1 ;  James 
iv.  13-16). — Ver.  9.  Osiander  :  It  is  no  treason  to 
bring  crafty  and  malicious  plots  to  the  light.  It 
is  a  sacred  duty  (Acts  xxiii.  16).  Beware  of  going 
into  places  where  thou  wilt  be  in  jeopardy  of  soul 
and  body.  Be  on  thy  guard  when  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vances,  and  “  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  ” 
(Ephes.  vi.  13  sq.). — Ver.  10.  No  one  has  ever  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  followed  the  advice  of  a  man  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  many  have  thus  been  saved 
from  ruin. — Ver.  11.  Stakes:  When  God  brings 
to  naught  the  plots  of  the  crafty,  they  become  en¬ 
raged,  and,  instead  of  recognizing  the  hand  of 
God  and  humbling  themselves,  they  lay  the  blame 
upon  other  men,  and  become  more  malicious  and 
obstinate. — He  who  does  not  understand  the  ways 
of  God,  thinks  that  he  sees  human  treason  in  what 
is  really  God’s  dispensation.  Woe  to  the  ruler 
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who  cannot  trust  his  nearest  attendants  (Ps.  ci.  6, 
7). — Yer.  12.  A  heathen,  in  a  foreign  land,  con¬ 
fesses,  in  regard  to  Elisha,  something  which  no 
one  in  Israel  had  yet  admitted  to  be  true.  The 
same  thing  also  happened  when  the  greatest  of 
all  prophets  appeared  (Matt.  viii.  10;  xiii.  67). — 
Erummaciier:  Tremble  with  fear,  ye  obstinate 
sinners,  because  all  is  bare  and  discovered  before 
His  eyes,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  that  the 
veil,  behind  which  ye  carry  on  your  works,  does 
not  exist  for  Him!  All  which  ye  plot'  in  your 
secret  corners  to-day,  ye  will  find  to-morrow 
inscribed  upon  His  book,  and  however  secretly 
and  cunningly  ye  spin  your  web,  not  a  single 
thread  of  it  shall  escape  His  eye! — Yer.  13.  How 
mad  it  is  to  fight  against,  or  to  attempt  to  crush,  a 
cause  in  which  the  agency  of  a  higher  power  is  visi¬ 
ble  (Isai.  xiv.  27 ;  Acts  v.  38,  39). — Ver.  14.  Ben- 
hadad  sends  out  an  entire  army  against  one,  but 
finds  out  the  truth  of  the  words  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  18  sq. 

Vers.  14-23.  Elisha  during  Distress  and  Dan¬ 
ger.  (a)  (Although  enclosed  by  an  entire  army,  he 
does  not  fear  or  tremble,  like  his  companion,  but 
speaks  to  him  words  of  encouragement  and  confi¬ 
dence.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  firm  faith,  which  is  the 
substance,  Ac.,  Heb.  xl  1.  Faith  takes  away  all 
fear,  and  gives  true  and  joyM  courage,  Ps.  xxiii. 
4;  Ps.  xci.  1—4 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8.  David  speaks  with 
this  faith,  Ps.  iii  6  and  6 ;  xxvii.  1-3 ;  and  Heze- 
kiah,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7;  and  Luther:  Ond  wenn 
die  Welt  voll  Teufd  war ,  und  woUt,  Ac.)  (h)  His 
prayer,  vers.  17  and  18.  (“Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
open  his  eyes !  ”  So  should  every  true  servant  of 
God  pray  for  every  soul  that  is  entrusted  to  him. 
We  all  need  to  use  this  prayer  daily :  Lord,  open 
my  eyes !  for  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  if  one 
cannot  see  the  light,  even  by  day  (Eph.  i.  18). 
Elisha,  however,  also  prays :  “  Lord,  smite  this 
people,  I  pray  thee,  with  blindness,”  for  his  own 
protection,  and  for  their  salvation ,  for  they  were 
to  learn  that  He  is  a  God  who  can  save  marvel¬ 
lously  from  the  greatest  distress,  and  that  no  craft 
or  skill  avails  against  Him.  It  is  not  permitted  us 
to  pray  for  harm  to  our  enemies;  but  we  may  pray 
that  God  will  make  them  powerless,  and  show 
them  His  might.)  (c)  His  victory,  vers.  19-23. 
(Those  who  wish  to  capture  him,  he  captures ;  but 
his  victory  is  no  victory  of  reverige.  He  causes 
the  captives  to  bo  entertained  kindly,  and  allowed 
to  depart  in  safety,  that  they  may  learn  that  the 
God,  whose  prophet  Elisha  is,  is  not  only  a  mighty,  I 
but  also  a  merciful  and  gracious  God.  God  is  not 
so  much  glorified  by  anything  else  as  by  returning 
good  for  evil  “  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,”  Ac., 
Peter  iL  16;  cf.  Romans  xii  20.  He  won  the 
highest  victory  who  said  upon  the  cross :  “  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”) 
— Ver.  16.  Our  fortune  also  may  change  over 
night;  then,  how  shall  we  bear  it? — Starks:  Our 
feeble  flesh  cannot  do  otherwise  than  despair, 
when  distress  comes  suddenly  upon  us,  especially 
If  we  are  young  and  inexperienced ;  for  experience 
brings  hope  (Rom.  v.  4). 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Cramer:  If  we  had  spiritual 
eyes,  so  that  we  could  see  the  protecting  forces  of 
loving,  holy  angels,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  fear  devils  or  wicked  men  (Ps.  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  L 
14). — Vers.  17  and  18.  Berleb.  Bibel:  In  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  hidden  from  the 
world,  blind  men  every  day  receive  their  sight,  j 
and  men  who  see  are  smitten  with  blindness. —  I 


Yer.  18.  The  Lord  smites  with  blindness  those 
who  fight  against  Him,  not  in  order  that  they  may 
remain  blind,  but  in  order  that  they  may  truly  see, 
after  they  shall  have  observed  how  far  they  have 
strayed,  and  shall  have  recognized  the  error  of 
their  way  (Acts  ix.  8  sq. ;  John  ix.  39). — Yer.  19. 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  withhold  the  truth  from  any  one 
until  the  proper  time  for  making  it  known,  but,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  even  the  duty  of  wisdom  and 
love  (John  xiii.  7 ;  Matt  x.  16).  “  Follow  me  1” 

is  the  call  of  the  only  one  who  can  lead  us  where 
we  shall  find  that  which  we  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  seeking,  for  He  is  the  light 
of  the  world,  Ac.  (John  viii.  12). — Yer.  20.  A 
time  will  come  for  all  who  are  spiritually  blind, 
when  their  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  they  will 
learn  that  they  have  been  walking  in  the  paths  of 
error. — Krummaoher  :  Ye  dream  of  some  unknown 
kind  of  an  Elysium,  and  ye  shall  awake  at  last 
among  those  of  whom  it  shall  be  said:  uBind 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  them  into  outer 
darkness.” — Vers.  21-23.  “The  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ”  (James  L 
20).  God  does  not  give  our  enemies  into  our  hands 
in  order  that  we  may  revenge  ourselves  upon  them, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  show  ourselves  to  be  chil¬ 
dren  of  Him  who  dealeth  not  with  us  according  to 
our  sins,  neither  rewardeth  us  according  to  our  in¬ 
iquities.  He  who  receives  forgiveness  from  God, 
must  also  show  forgiveness  to  others ;  that  is  the 
gratitude  which  God  requires  of  us,  and  which  we 
owe  to  Him. — Ver.  23.  Starke  :  True  love  to  one’s 
enemies  is  never  fruitless  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  7,  17,  18). 

Vers.  24-31.  Samaria  during  the  Siege,  (a) 
The  great  scarcity ;  (b)  the  two  women ;  (c)  the 
king. — Ver.  24.  Evil  men  wax  worse  and  worse 
(2  Tim.  iii  13).  As  Benhadad  accomplished 
nothing  by  his  raids,  he  made  an  attack  with  his 
entire  force.  A  perverse  and  stubborn  man  can¬ 
not  endure  to  be  frustrated,  and  when  he  is.  in¬ 
stead  of  leading  him  to  submissiveuess  as  it  ought, 
it  only  hurts  his  pride,  and  makes  him  more  irrita¬ 
ted. — Yer.  25.  General  public  calamities  are  not 
mere  natural  events,  but  visitations  of  God  ou 
account  of  public  guilt.  Cf.  Jerem.  ii  19,  and 
iii.  12  and  13. — Krummachek  :  Of  all  the  judgments 
of  God  in  this  world,  none  is  more  terrible  than 
famine.  It  is  a  scourge  which  draws  blood.  .  .  . 
It  often  happens  that  God  takeB  this  scourge  in  hand 
when,  in  spite  of  manifold  warnings,  His  name  is 
forgotten  in  the  land,  and  apostasy,  rebellion,  and 
unbelief  are  prevalent. — Vers.  26  to  29.  Necessity 
loads  to  prayer,  wherever  there  is  a  spark  of  the 
fear  of  God  remaining;*  but  where  that  fear  is 
wanting,  “  necessity  knows  no  law  ”  becomes  the 
watchword.  The  crime  of  the  two  women  is  a 
proof  that,  where  men  fall  away  from  God,  they 
may  sink  down  among  the  ravenous  beasts. 
Separate  sores,  which  fonp  upon  the  body,  are 
signs  that  the  body  is  diseased,  and  the  blood 
poisoned.  Shocking  crimes  of  individuals  are 
proofs  that  the  community  is  morally  rotteu. — Yer. 
26.  Starke  :  Earthly  might  can  help  and  protect 
us  against  the  injustice  of  men,  but  not  against  the 
judgments  of  God. — Yer.  27.  How  many  a  one 
speaks  thus  who  might  help  if  he  only  earnestly 
tried.  When  the  prayer:  Help  me!  is  addressed 
to  thee,  do  not  refer  the  suppliant  to  God  for  con¬ 
solation  while  any  means  of  help,  which  are  in 
thine  own  hands,  remain  untried  (1  John  iii.  17; 
James  ii  15, 16). — Vers.  30  and  31.  Calw.  Bibel  i 
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Bee  here  a  faithful  picture  of  the  wrongheadedness 
of  man  in  misfortune.  In  the  first  place,  we  half¬ 
way  make  up  our  minds  to  repent,  in  the  hope  of 
deliverance ;  but  if  this  is  not  obtained  at  once, 
and  in  the  wished-for  way,  we  burst  out  in  rage 
either  against  our  fellow  men,  or  against  God  him¬ 
self  Observe,  moreover,  the  great  ingratitude  of 
men.  Jehoram  had  already,  several  times,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  marvellous  interference  of  God ;  once 
it  fails,  however,  and  ho  is  enraged.  The  gar¬ 
ment  of  penitence  upon  the  body  is  of  no  avail,  if 
an  impenitent  heart  beats  beneath  it.  Anger  and 
rage  and  plots  of  murder  cannot  spring  from  the 
heart  which  is  truly  penitent.  It  is  the  most 
dangerous  superstition  to  imagine  that  we  can 
make  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  can  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  God,  and  turn  aside  HiB  wrath,  by  ex¬ 
ternal  performances,  the  wearing  of  sackcloth, 
fasting,  self-chastisement,  the  repetition  of  prayers, 
Ac.  (Ps.  1L  16,  17).  The  world  is  horrified,  indeed, 
at  the  results  of  sin ;  but  not  at  sin  itself.  In¬ 
stead  of  confessing:  “We  have  sinned”  (Dan.  ix. 
6),  Jehoram  swears  that  the  man  of  God  shall  die 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10). — Starks  :  Whenever  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  fall  upon  a  people,  the  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers  must  bear  the  blame  (l  Kings  xviii  17  ;  Amos 
vii.  10). 

Yer.  32-Chap.  vii.  2.  Elisha’s  Declarations  in 
his  own  House,  (a)  To  the  assembled  elders ;  (6) 
to  the  despairing  king;  (c)  to  the  scoffing  officer. 
— Ver.  32.  The  Lord  preserves  the  souls  of  His 
saints;  he  will  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
godless  (Ps.  xcvii.  10).  He  sends  friends  at  the 
right  moment,  who  serve  us  as  a  defence  against 
wickedness  and  unrighteous  persecution. — Krum- 
macher:  It  is  pleasant  to  be  with  brethren  in  a 
time  of  calamity.  One  feels  in  union  a  power 

against  all  calamities  which  threaten  him . 

Moreover,  especial  promises  attach  to  such  a  union. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of 
them. — Cramer:  Although  the  saints  of  God  are 
unterrified  at  the  possibility  of  martyrdom,  yet  they 
are  not  permitted  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
flames,  but  may  properly  make  use  of  all  ordinary 
and  just  means  to  preserve  themselves  for  the 
good  of  the  church  of  God  (Phil.  i.  22). — Yer.  33, 
I/.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  The  wrath  of  the  king  changes 
to  timidity  and  hesitation.  The  heart  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  man  is  a  rebellious,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
wavering  thing.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusts 
in  the  Lord  (Jer.  xvii.  7,  9;  Ps.  xxxvii.  17). — Chap, 
vii.  1.  We  must  still  answer  “Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ”  to  those  who,  in  littleness  of  faith  and 
in  despair,  cry  out,  what  more  shall  I  wait  for 
from  the  Lord?  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  Ac.  (Matt.  xii.  20).  “  To-morrow,  at  this 

time.”  When  the  need  is  greatest,  God  is  nearest. 
If  God  often  unexpectedly  helps  even  apostates 
out  of  great  need,  how*much  more  will  He  do  this 
for  His  own,  who  call  to  Him  day  and  night  He 
has  roads  for  every  journey ;  He  does  not  lack  for 
means. — Yer.  2.  The  Sin  ofUnbelief  and  its  Punish¬ 
ment  The  children  of  this  world  consider  their 
nnbelief  to  be  wisdom  and  enlightenment,  and 
they  seek  to  put  that  which  is  a  consolation  and 
an  object  of  reverence  to  others,  in  a  ridiculous 
light  The  Lord  will  not  leave  such  wickedness 
unpunished.  It  is  only  too  often  the  case  that 
high-born,  and  apparently  well-bred  men,  at  court, 
take  pleasure  in  mockeries  of  the  word  of  God  and 


of  its  declarations,  without  reflecting  that  they 
thereby  bear  testimony  to  their  own  inner  rude  - 
ness,  vulgarity,  and  want  of  breeding.  It  is  a  bad 
sign  of  the  character  of  a  prince,  where  sooffert 
form  the  most  intimate  circle  of  his  retinue  (Ps.  i. 
1-4).  Unbelief  is  folly,  because  it  robs  itself  of 
the  blessing  which  is  the  portion  of  fhith. 

Ver.  3-16.  The  Miraculous  Deliverance  of 
Samaria.  It  declares  loudly  (a)  what  is  written  in 
Daniel  ii.  20 :  “  Wisdom  and  might  are  His.”  (He 
knows  how,  without  chariots  or  horses,  without 
arms  or  army,  merely  by  His  terror,  to  put  an 
enemy  to  flight,  Ex.  xxiii.  27 ;  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  set  the  captives  at  liberty,  Ps.  cxlvii.  7,  in 
order  that  all  may  confess :  “  Who  is  so  great  a 
God,”  Ac.,  Pa.  lxxvii  13  and  14 ;  and :  “  Let  not 
the  wise  man  glory,”  Ac.,  Jerem.  ix.  23,  24) ;  (ft)  cf. 
Ps.  ciii.  8 :  If  ever  a  deliverance  was  undeserved, 
then  this  was,  that  all  might  admit:  “It  is  of  Hie 
Lord’s  mercies,”  Ac.  (Lament,  iii.  22 ;  Rom.  ii.  4 
and  6). — Vers.  3-10.  The  Lepers  outside  the  City, 
(a)  Their  conversation  (ver.  3  and  4);  (6)  their  visft 
to  the  Syrian  camp  (vers.  6,  8) ;  (c)  their  message 
to  the  king  (vers.  9,  10). — Vers.  3  and  4.  Krum- 
machxr  :  How  often  the  same  disposition  meets 
us  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  instead  of  a  joy¬ 
ful  and  believing  looking  up  to  heaven,  a  faithless 
looking  for  help  from  human  hands;  instead  of 
submission  to  God,  a  dull  discontent — a  despair 
which  quarrels  with  the  eternal.  .  .  .  Thence 
comes  the  frequent  neglect  of  the  household,  and 
decay  of  the  family.  And  then  what  language  is 
this :  “  If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  only  die,”  as  if 
the  grave  was  the  end  of  men,  and  the  great  Be¬ 
yond  were  only  a  dream ;  or  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  pain  of  death  atones  for  the  sins 
of  a  wasted  life,  and  must  rightfully  purchase 
their  pardon,  aud  a  reception  into  heavenly  blessed¬ 
ness.  Our  life  lies  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  sets 
its  limit,  which  we  may  not  anticipate.  Circum¬ 
stances  may,  indeed,  arise  in  which  a  man  wishes 
for  death ;  it  makes  a  great  difference,  however, 
whether  this  wish  comes  from  weariness  of  life, 
or  whether  we  say,  with  St.  Paul :  w  I  long  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.”  Only  when  Christ  has  be¬ 
come  our  life,  is  death  a  gain. — Vers.  5-7.  Starks: 
The  Almighty  laughs  at  the  planning  of  the  proud, 
and  brings  their  schemes  to  a  disgraceful  end  (Ps. 
ii  1  sq. ;  Dan.  iv.  33  and  34).— Wurtemb.  Summ.  : 
It  is  only  necessary  that  in  the  darkness  a  wind 
should  blow,  or  that  water  should  splash  in  free 
course,  or  that  an  echo  should  resound  from  the 
mountains,  or  that  the  wind  should  rustle  the  dry 
leaves,  to  terrify  the  godless,  so  that  they  flee  as 
if  pursued  by  a  sword,  and  fall,  though  no  one 
pursues  them  (Levit  xxvi.  36).  Therefore,  we 
should  cling  fast  to  God  in  the  persecution  of  our 
enemies,  should  trust  Him,  and  earnestly  cry  to 
Him  for  help ;  He  has  a  thousand  ways  to  help  us. 
— Yer.  6.  Krummaghkr:  It  happens  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted  man,  as  it  did  here  to  the  Syrians.  God 
causes  him  to  hear  the  rumbling  of  His  anger,  the 
roaring  of  the  death-floods,  the  thunder  of  His 
law,  and  the  trumpet-sounds  of  the  judgment- 
day.  Then  he  flees  from  the  doomed  camp,  in 
which  he  has  dwelt  hitherto,  and  hurls  away  the 
dead-weight  of  his  own  wisdom,  justice,  and 
strength. — Vera.  8  and  9.  Wurt.  Summ.  :  Many  a 
one  gets  chances  to  acquire  property  dishonestly, 
to  enjoy  luxury  and  debauchery,  to  gratify  fleshly 
lusts,  and  to  commit  other  sins,  and,  if  he  is  secure 
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from  human  eye,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God;  but  his  crime  is  dis¬ 
covered  at  laBt  in  his  own  conscience,  and,  by 
God’s  judgment,  it  is  revealed  and  punished.  Con¬ 
science  can,  indeed,  be  benumbed  for  a  time ;  but 
H  will  not  rest  forever;  it  awakes  at  last,  and 
stings  all  the  more  the  longer  H  has  been  still. 
He  who  conceals  what  he  has  found,  is  not  better 
than  a  thief. — Pfaffsohe  Sibil  :  It  is  a  good 
action  to  warn  others  of  wickedness,  and  to  hold 
them  back  from  sin,  still  more  to  encourage  them 
to  virtue  (Heb.  x.  24). — V er.  10.  Lepers,  i.  e.,  out- 
oast  and  despised  men,  were  destined,  according 
to  God’s  Providence,  to  announce  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  city,  in  the  crisis  of  its  danger,  the  great  and 
wonderful  act  of  God.  God  is  wont  to  use  slight 
and  contemptible  instruments  for  his  great  works, 
that. He  may,  by  the  foolish  things  of  the  world, 
confound  the  wise  (I  Cor.  i.  27).  Fishermen  and 
publicans  brought  to  a  lost  world  the  best  Good 
News,  the  gospel,  which  »  a  power  to  make  all 
blessed  who  believe  in  it — Vers.  12-15.  Doubt  and 
distrust  of  God’s  promises  are  deeply  inrooted  in 
the  human  heart  Where  it  is  most  necessary  to 
be  prudent,  there  the  heart  of  man  is  sure  and 
free  from  care  (Ps.  liiL  6),  and  where  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  fear,  there  it  is  anxious.  Instead  of  con¬ 


fessing  with  joy :  Lord,  I  am  unworthy  of  the  least 
of  all  thy  mercies,  when  the  promised  help  is  of* 
fared,  it  does  not  trust  even  yet,  until  it  can  see  with 
the  eyes  and  grasp  with  the  hands. — Ver.  16.  Calw. 
Bibel  :  Learn  from  this  that  He  can  lead  us.  as  in 
a  dream,  through  the  gates  of  death,  and,  in  an 
instant,  set  us  free. — Wurt.  Summ.  :  It  is  easy  for 
our  Lord  and  God  to  bring  days  of  plenty  close 
upon  days  of  famine  and  want  Therefore,  we 
should  not  despair,  but  trust  in  God,  and  await 
His  blessing  in  hope  and  patience,  until  He  “  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  ”  (Mai.  iiL  10). — Starke: 
God’s  word  fails  not ;  not  a  word  of  His  ever  feU 
upon  the  earth  in  vain ;  every  one  is  fulfilled  to 
the  uttermost,  both  promise  and  threat. — Vers.  17- 
20.  The  judgment  upon  the  king’s  officer  proclaims 
aloud:  “ Be  not  deceived:  God  is  not  mocked” 
(GaL  vi.  7;  Prov.  xiii.  13). — Rrummacrer:  Hit 
corpse  became  a  bloody  seal  upon  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  His  prophet. — Bebleb.  Bibel:  In 
the  last  days  also,  when  the  abundance  of  the 
divine  grace  shall  be  poured  out,  like  a  stream,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  misery,  many  despisert 
of  the  glorious  promises  of  God  will  see  the  begin¬ 
ning  thereof,  but  will  not  attain  to  the  enjoyment 
of  it ;  they  will  be  thrust  aside  by  marvellous  judg¬ 
ments. 


D. — The  Influence  of  Elisha  with  the  King,  and  hit  Residence  at  Samaria. 

Chap.  VHL  1-16. 

1  Then  spake  [Now]  Elisha  [had  spoken]  unto  the  woman,  whose  son  lie  had 
restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  thine  household,  and  sojourn 
wheresoever  thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  [up]  a  famine ; 

2  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven  years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and 
did  after  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her  household,  and 

8  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  seven  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  seven  years’  end,  that  the  woman  returned  out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines: 

4  and  she  went  forth  to  cry  unto  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land.  And 
the  king  talked  [was  just  then  talking]  with  Gebazi  the  servant  of  the  man  of 
God,  saying,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  all  the  great  things  that  Elisha  hath  done. 

5  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  telling  the  king  how  he  had  restored  a  dead 
body  to  life,  that,  behold,  the  woman,  whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life,  cried 
to  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land.  And  Gehazi  said,  My  lord,  O  king, 

6  this  is  the  woman,  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life.  And  when 
the  king  asked  the  woman,  she  told  him.  So  the  king  appointed  unto  her  a 
certain  officer,  saying,  Restore  all  that  teas  hers,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  field 
since  the  day  that  she  left 1  the  land,  even  until  now. 

7  And  Elisha  came  to  Damascus :  and  Benhadad  the  king  of  Syria  was  sick ; 

8  and  it  was  told  him,  saying,  The  man  of  God  is  come  hither.  And  the  king  said 
unto  Hazael,  Take  a  present  in  thine  hand,  and  go,  meet  the  man  of  God,  and 

9  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  saying,  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?  So  Hazael 
went  to  meet  him,  and  took  a  present  with  him,  even  of  [and — omu  even  of]  every 
good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels’  burden,  and  came  and  stood  before  him, 
and  said,  Thy  son,  Benhadad  King  of  Syria  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  Shall 

10  I  recover  of  this  disease?  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Go,  say  unto  [tell]  him 
[then],  Thou  mayst  [shalt*]  certainly  recover  [live] :  howbeit  the  Lord  hath 

11  shewed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.  And  he  [Elisha]  settled  his  countenance 
[>  and  gazed]  steadfastly  [at  him],  until  he  was  ashamed  [became  confused]  : 
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12  and  the  man  of  God  wept.  And  Hazael  said,  Why  weepeth  my  lord  ?  And  he 
answered.  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel : 
their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with 
the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their  children  [in  pieces],  ana  rip  up  their  women  with 

13  child.  And  Hazael  said.  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  [What  is  then*  thy 
servant,  the  dog,]  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?  And  Elisha  answered, 
The  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  thou  shall  be  [let  me  see  thee]  king  over  Syria. 

14  So  he  departed  from  Elisha,  and  came  to  his  master ;  who  said  to  him,  What 
said  Elisha  to  thee  ?  And  he  answered,  He  told  me  [:]  that  [omit  that]  Thou 

15  shouldest  [shalt]  surely  recover  [live].  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
he  [Hazael]  took  a  thick  cloth  [the  blanket],  and  dipped  it  in  [the]  water, 
and  spread  it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died :  ana  Hazael  reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  C — [The  Masoretee  writ*  H  in  H3TJ7  at  suffix  without  mapplk,  of  which  other  examples  occur  (<f.  1  Klngi 
xIt.  12 ;  Isal.  xxlil.  IT).  It  might  be  punctuated  as  a  perfect  •  Ew.  247,  d.  and  nt.  2.— Bdttcher  (§  418,  c)  accounts 

for  the  omission  of  mapplk  by  the  accumulation  of  guttural  and  biasing  letters:  K,  T »  V* 

1  Ver.  10. — [/.  give  him  that  delusive  hope,  since  he  longs  for  ft,  and  you,  aa  a  oourtier,  desire  to  gratify  him. 

This  la  adopting  the  her!  .  See 

*  Ver.  18.— ['3  has  the  force  of  then.  What  then  Is  thy  servant,  the  dog,  that,  Ac.  The  English  translators  rendered 
the  sentence  as  if  It  were  the  same  use  of  language  ns  in  1  9am.  xvli.  48;  2  9am.  111.  8,  but  It  is  quite  the  contrary.  Ha- 
sacl  calls  himself  a  dog  and  asks  how  he  can  do  groat  deeds.  Ooliath  and  Abner  resent  being  treated  as  if  they  were 

contemptible,  which  they  do  not  admit  TO »  even  when  it  refers  to  persona,  asks,  not  who  t  bat  t chat  t  it,  what  kind 
«f  one  ?  (Bdttcher,  f  899,  Q— W.  G.  8.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Hien  spoke  EfUsha,  Ac.,  or,  as  it  should 
read,  Elisha  had  spoken ;  for  what  is  told  in  ver.  2 
took  place  long  before  the  incident  which  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  3d  and  following  verses,  and  forms 
only  the  necessary  introduction.  The  famine  of 
four  years’  duration  is  doubtless  the  same  which 
is  mentioned  chap.  iv.  38.  The  years  in  which  it 
falls  among  the  twelve  of  Jehoram,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  fix.  The  advice  which  the  prophet  gave  the 
woman  to  go  into  a  foreign  land,  must  have  been 
founded  upon  peculiar  grounds,  since  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes  (ver.  6  and  chap.  iv.  8 
$q.).  Perhaps  she  had  become  a  widow,  as  some 
suppose,  and  had  lost,  in  her  husband,  her  chief 
reliance  in  a  time  of  distress.  She  chose  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  as  her  residence,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  was  near,  and  because  the  plains  on  the  sea- 
coast  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  scarcity  as  the 
mountainous  country  of  Israel  (Thenius).  On  her 
return,  the  woman  found  her  property  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  We  may  suppose  that  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  either  by  the  royal  treasury, 
as  property  which  the  owner  had  abandoned  (Gro- 
tius,  Clericus,  and  others),  or  by  individuals,  who 
bad  illegally  established  themselves  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  and  who  were  not  willing  now  to  sur¬ 
render  it.  She  appeals,  therefore,  to  the  chief 
judge,  the  king. 

Yer.  4.  And  the  king  talked  with  Gehazi, 

Ac.  Piscator,  Sebast.  Smith,  Keil,  and  others, 
have  felt  compelled  to  assign  this  incident  to  a 
time  previous  to  the  healing  of  Naaman,  because 
it  is  said  (v.  27)  that  Gehazi  and  all  his  posterity 
were,  from  that  time  on,  to  he  lepors,  but  here  we 
find  the  king  conversing  with  him.  In  general, 
there  is  no  objection  to  this,  for  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  narrative  of  the  acts  of  Elisha  presents 
them  tc  us  in  their  chronological  order  (see  above. 


p.  451  The  principal  ground  for  this  opinion, 
viz.,  Gehazi’a  leprosy,  has  not  compulsory  force, 
for,  although  lepers  were  obliged  to  remain  outside 
the  city  (chap.  vii.  3,  and  the  places  there  cited), 
yet  it  was  not  forbidden  to  talk  with  them  (Matt, 
viii.  2;  Luke  xvii.  12).  Naaman,  the  leper,  was 
admitted  to  the  palace  of  the  king  (chap.  viii.  6), 
and,  at  a  later  time,  such  persons  wero  not  ex¬ 
cluded  even  from  attendance  in  the  synagogues 
(Winer,  R.-W.-B.  i.  8.  117).  Gerlach  thinks  that 
the  king  could  the  more  probably  meet  with  Ge¬ 
hazi,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  latter  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time  in  Elisha’s  service.  Jarehi  and  some 
of  the  other  rabbis  declare  that  the  four  lepers 
(chap.  vii.  3)  were  Gehazi  and  his  sons,  but  this  is 
a  purely  arbitrary  and  unfounded  notion.  They 
were  led  to  it  probably  by  the  desire  of  bringing 
the  present  incident  into  some  connection  with  the 
preceding.  Menzel  also  brings  the  story,  vers.  1-6, 
into  connection  with  that  in  chap.  vii.  by  saying; 
“  Great  fear  of  the  prophet  took  possession  of  the 
king  from  that  time  on  ”  (i.  «.,  from  the  death  of 
the  scoffer — vii.  20 — which  Elisha  had  predicted). 
However,  if  this  had  been  the  ground  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Gehazi,  the  story  would  certainly  have 
had  a  different  introduction  from  that  in  vers.  1-3. 
It  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  king  did  not  ask 
Elisha  himself  in  regard  to  his  acts,  but  obtained 
a  recital  of  them  from  Gehazi.  As  he  had  been 
himself  a  witness  of  so  many  of  the  prophet’s 
acts,  he  was  now  curious  to  hear,  from  a  reliable 
source,  about  those  acts  which  Elisha  had  done 
quietly,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  in  regard  to  which  so  many  unreliable 
reports  circulated  among  the  people.  To  whom 
could  he  apply  with  more  propriety  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  than  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  the  prophet’s 
familiar  servant  ?  Among  these  acts  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Shunammite’s  son  to  life  was  the  most 
important  By  0*10 ,  ver.  6,  we  must  understand 
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a  high  officer  of  the  court,  not  necessarily  a  eunuch 
(qf.  1  Kingj  xxil  9).  can  hardly  mean  the 

rent ;  it  is  rather  the  produce  in  kind,  which  must 
have  been  restored  to  her  out  of  the  royal  stores. 

Yer.  7.  .And  Elisha  came  to  Damascus,  Ac. : 
not  into  the  city  of  Damascus,  as  is  often  assumed, 
for  Hazael  came  out  with  camels  to  meet  him  (ver. 
9),  so  that  the  most  it  can  mean  is  that  he  came 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the 
name  Damascus  standB  for  the  whole  province,  as 
Samaria  did.  Keil,  who  follows  the  old  exposi¬ 
tors,  thinks  that  Elisha  clearly  went  thither  “  with 
the  intention  of  executing  the  commission  which 
had  been  laid  upon  Elisha  at  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix. 
15)  to  appoint  Hazael  to  be  king  of  Syria,”  but  so  im¬ 
portant  an  object  to  the  journey  must  have  been 
specified  in  some  way.  To  pass  over  the  objection 
that  that  commission  was  given  to  Elijah  and  not 
to  Elisha,  and  that  there  is  nowhere  any  mention 
of  its  having  been  transferred  to  the  latter,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  prophet  does  not  say  here  (ver.  12) : 
Jehovah  has  commanded  me  to  anoint,  or  appoint, 
thee,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  but :  He  has  made  me 
see  that  thou  wilt  be  king  of  Syria,  and  that  thou 
wilt  do  much  evil  to  Israel.  According  to  Ewald, 
Elisha  went  into  voluntary  exile  for  a  time,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  disagreement  between  himself  and  Je- 
horam,  who  still  tolerated  idolatry,  but  the  text 
does  not  say  anything  of  this,  and  we  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  anything  of  the  kind.  The  prophet 
was  already  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Syria, 
as  we  see  from  the  entire  narrative,  especially  from 
vers.  7  and  8.  He  might  very  well,  therefore,  even 
without  any  especial  ground,  extend  the  journeys, 
which  he  made  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prophetical 
calling  (chap.  iv.  9),  as  far  as  Damascus.  We  may, 
nevertheless,  suppose  that  it  was  done  “  by  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Spirit  ”  (Thenius).  The  revelation, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  vers.  10  and  13,  he  certainly 
did  not  receive  until  after  his  arrival  in  Syria.  It 
was  not  the  occasion  of  his  journey  thither. 

Yer.  8.  And  the  king  said  unto  Hazael,  Ac. 
Josephus  calls  Hazael  6  irior&raTog  tuv  oiketCjv  : 
perhaps  he  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  (ver.  12).  There  is  a  tacit  request  in  the 
question  of  Benhadad  that  the  prophet  would  ob¬ 
tain  his  restoration  to  health,  from  Jehovah,  by 
prayer.  He  who  wished  to  consult  a  man  of  God 
did  not  come  with  empty  hands  (1  Sam.  ix.  7 ;  1 

Kings  xiv.  3).  The  1  before  ^3,  ver.  9,  is  hardly 

explanatory:  “and  in  truth”  (Keil);  it  is  rather 
the  simple  conjunctive  (Thenius).  The  messenger 
had  a  “  gift  in  his  hand,”  and  besides  there  were 
all  kinds  of  other  valuable  articles  and  products 
from  Damascus,  which  were  carried  by  forty  cam¬ 
els.  A  camel-load  is  reckoned  at  from  500  to  800 
pounds,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  reckon  the  weight 
of  these  gifts  accordingly  at  20,000  to  32,000  pounds 
(Dereser).  “  The  incident  is  rather  to  be  estimated 
by  the  oriental  custom  of  giving  the  separate  parts 
of  a  gift  to  as  many  servants,  or  loading  them  upon 
as  many  aniifials  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  the 
grandest  possible  display  of  it  Harmar,  Beobb.,  il 
6.  29.  Rosenmiiller,  Morgenland,  iil  8.  17.”  (Keil). 
“  Fifty  persons  often  carry  what  a  single  one  could 
very,  well  carry”  (Chardin,  Voyage ,  iil  p.  217). 
Nevertheless,  the  gifts  were  very  important,  and 
we  see  from  their  value  in  how  great  esteem  Elisha 
stood  among  the  Syrians.  If  he  refused  ty  accept 


any  gift  whatsoever  at  the  healing  of  Naaman  (2 
Kings  v.  16),  far  less  is  it  likely  that  he  accepted, 
these  grand  gifts  in  this  case,  where  he  had  to  be¬ 
wail  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  (vers.  1 1  and  12). 
Yer.  10.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Ac.  The 

keri  gives  fa  instead  of  ^  after  end  the 
Massoretes  reckon  this  among  the  fifteen  places  in 

the  Old  Testament  where  ^  is  a  pronoun,  and  not 
the  negative  particle.  All  the  old  translations,  and 
some  manuscripts  also,  present  the  keri.  No  one 

of  the  modern  expositors  but  Keil  has  adopted  tfa , 
non ;  he  accepts  that  reading  as  “the  more  diffi¬ 
cult”  He  rejects  the  makkeph  between  "iDfit  end 

tifa,  joins  ufa  with  the  following  word  !Tn,  and 

translates :  “  Thou  shalt  not  live,  and  (for)  Jehovah 
hath  shown  me  that  he  will  die.”  But  1  never  means 

for,  as  it  would  here,  if  this  interpretation  were 
correct  It  rather  means  here  but,  as  it  so  often 
does,  so  that  the  sentence  which  begins  with  it 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  one  which  precedes.  This 

tells  strongly  against  the  chetib  A  further 
consideration  is  that  the  infinitive  before  the  verb 

(rpnn  rrn)  always  serves  to  strengthen  the  verbal 

idea  (Gesen.,  Gramm.,  §  131, 2,  a),  and  that,  in  this 
construction,  the  negative  stands  before  the  finite 
verb  and  not  before  the  infinitive,  cf.  Judges  xv.  13 

(Ew.,  Lehrb.,  §  312,  b).  tfa  cannot,  therefore,  be 

.  e 

connected  with  JVn.  Still  less  can  it  be  taken  as 

a  negative  with  "iBK,  for  Hazael  says,  ver.  14: 
“  He  (the  prophet)  told  me :  *  Thou  shalt  surely  re¬ 
cover.’  ”  This,  therefore,  was  the  answer  of  Elisha, 
which  Hazael  (suppressing  the  other  words  of  the 
prophet)  brought  to  the  king ;  an  answer  such  as 
the  latter  was  eager  to  receive.  If  there  is  any 
case  where  the  keri  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  che¬ 
tib,  this  is  one.  Nearly  all  the  expositors,  accord¬ 
ingly,  agree  in  reading  i*5,  but  their  interpretations 
differ.  Some  translate,  apparently  with  literalness : 
“  Tell  him : — Thou  shalt  recover ; — but  God  hath 
shown  me  that  he  shall  die,”  and  they  suppose, 
accordingly,  that  Elisha  consciously  commissioned 
Hazael  with  a  falsehood,  either  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  terrify  or  sadden  the  king,  that  is,  out  of 
compassion  (Theodoret,  Josephus),  or,  because  it 
was  generally  held  to  be  allowable  to  deceive  for¬ 
eign  enemies  and  idolaters  (Grotius).  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  however,  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  character  of  the  prophet,  who  here 
speaks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  narrator,  who  only  aims  to  advance  the 
glory  of  the  prophet,  in  all  his  stories  about  him, 
should  have  connected  with  his  words  a  sense 
which  would  have  made  Elisha  a  liar.  Other  ex¬ 
positors,  therefore,  explain  it  thus :  “  Of  thy  illness 
thou  shalt  not  die,  it  is  not  unto  death ;  ”  but  that 
he  then  added,  for  Hazael:  “the  king  will  lose  his 
life  in  another  way”  (*.  e.,  violently).  Clericus 
(following  Kirachi),  J.  D.  Miehaelis,  Hess,  Maurer, 
Yon  Gerlach,  and  others,  agree  in  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  form  iTITTl  JTn  in  the  first  member  of 

v  :  •  r 

the  sentence,  to  which  riTDJ  rfo  in  the  second 

member  corresponds,  is  a  bar  to  this  interpretation. 
The  infinitive  strengthens  the  verbal  idea  in  both 
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cases.  It  cannot  serve  with  fPim  to  tone  down 

v :  • 

the  verb  (“  as  far  as  this  illness  is  concerned,  thou 
mayeet  preserve  thy  life”),  and  with  to 

strengthen  it  We  must,  therefore,  translate: 
“Thou  shalt  surely  live,”  and :  “He  shall  surely 
die.”  Then  the  words  can  have  no  other  sense 
than  that  which  Vitringa  has  established  in  his 
thorough  discussion  of  the  verse  {Observatt  Sac.,  i. 
3,  16,  pages  716-728):  Vade,  et  die  mode  (/car*  fir<- 
TpvKifv)  ipsi:  Vivendo  vines;  Deus  (amen  mtTii  os~ 
tendit ,  ilium  eerie  mortiurttm  esse.  So,  likewise, 
Thenius:  “Just  tell  him  (as  thou,  in  thy  capacity 
of  courtier,  and  according  to  thy  character,  wilt 
surely  do):  1  Thou  shalt  surely  recover;  ’  yet  Jeho¬ 
vah  hath  revealed  to  me  that  he  shall  Burely  die  ” 
iff.  Boos,  Fuszstapfen  des  Olaubens  Abrahams ,  s. 
831).  [This  exposition  of  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the  words  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  there  is 
room  for  some  scruple  about  the  interpretation. 
Elisha  seems  to  encourage  the  courtier  to  flatter 
the  king  with  a  delusive  nope.  This  could  at  best 
be  only  a  sneer,  or  irony.  A  clue  to  a  better  in¬ 
terpretation  is  given  above.  Note  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  “Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?  ”  The 
answer  seems  to  be  measured  accurately,  and 
strictly  to  fit  this  qqestion :  “  Go,  say  to  him :  Thou 
shalt  surely  live.”  That  is  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked,  and  the  infinitive  has  its  frill  force. 
Thus  the  prophet  promises  a  recovery  from  the 
illness.  At  the  same  time  he  sees  farther,  and 
sees  that  though  the  illness  is  not  fatal,  other  dan¬ 
gers  threaten  Benhadad.  He  need  not  declare 
this,  and  in  his  categorical  answer  to  the  king  he 
does  not,  but  in  an  aside  he  does :  “  Nevertheless, 
Jehovah  hath  shown  me  that  he  shall  surely  die,” 
i.  not  of  the  disease,  but  by  violence. — W.  G.  8.] 
Elisha,  by  his  prophetical  insight,  had  seen  through 
the  treacherous  Hazael,  just  as  he  once  saw  through 
the  plans  of  Beqhadad  (chap,  vl  12),  and  he  now 
showed  him  that  he  knew  the  secret  purpose  which 
he  cherished  in  his  heart.  He  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  also  by  the 
circumstance  which  is  added  in  ver.  11 :  “And  he 
fixed  his  countenance  steadfastly  until  he  (Elisha) 
shamed  him  (Hazael),”  ». «.,  he  fixed  his  eyes  stead¬ 
ily  and  sharply  upon  him,  so  that  the  piercing  look 
produced  embarrassment  and  made  Hazael’s  coun¬ 
tenance  fall.  This  detail  is  consistent  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  ver.  10  and  with  no  other.  [“  Je¬ 
hovah  hath  shown  me  that  he  shall  surely  die,” 
says  the  prophet,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  treacherous  courtier,  who  has  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  murdering  his  master,  until 
the  guilty  conscience  of  the  latter  makes  him  shrink 
from  the  scrutiny. — W.  G.  S.]  The  Sept  give  a 
purely  arbitrary  rendering  of  ver.  11,  thus:  eai 
kanj  *A$ar}h  /card  irp6qunov  airrov ,  /cal  n apt&rpcev 
hv&xiav  airrov  rd  6€>pa  iuq  {fa^i'vero.  The  only 
possible  subject  of  "ip}£7  is  Elisha,  and  the  text 

says  nothing  about  the  presentation  of  the  gifts. 
M np  does  not  mean  either :  “  remarkably  long  ” 

(Ewald),  nor:  “In  a  (taking  the  words  strictly) 
shameless  manner  ”  (Thenius),  cf.  on  chap,  il  17. 
The  man  of  God  did  not  weep  for  Benhadad,  nor 
for  Hazael,  but  for  his  own  countrymen,  on  account 
of  the  judgments  which  should  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  hand  of  Hazael,  as  he  himself  declares 
in  ver.  12. 

Ter.  12.  And  Haaaal  said,  Why  weepeth 

e 


my  lord  ?  The  particular  statements  in  Elisha’s 
reply  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly  in  their  lit¬ 
eral  meaning.  He  only  means  to  say :  Thou  wilt 
commit  in  Israel  all  the  cruelties  which  are  wont  to 
be  practised  in  the  bitterest  wars  (see  Hoa.  x.  14 ; 
xiil  16;  Isai.  xiil  15  sq. ;  Nahum  iii.  10  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  9 ;  Amos  L  13  sq.).  How  this  was  fulfilled 
we  see  in  chap  x.  32  sq. ;  xiil  3,  4,  7,  22.  In  the 
13th  verse,  where  the  proud  Hazael,  high  in  office, 
and  already  plotting  to  reach  the  throne,  calls  him¬ 
self  “  thy  servant,  the  dog,”  he  commits  an  ex¬ 
travagance  which,  in  itself,  shows  us  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest,  and  that  his  humility  was  hypocriti¬ 
cal  and  false.  “  Dog  ”  is  the  most  contemptuous 
epithet  of  abuse,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam.  xvL  9 
(Winer,  /?.-  W.-B.,  i.  si  617).  Elisha  now  declares 
openly  to  the  hypocrite  that  which,  in  vers.  10  and 
11,  by  word  and  look,  he  had  only  hinted  at :  “  Je¬ 
hovah  hath  shown  thee  to  me  as  king  of  Syria,” 
i.  «.,  I  know  what  thou  aimest  at,  and  also  what 
thou  wilt  become.  The  words  by  no  means  in¬ 
volve  a  solemn  prophetical  institution  or  consecra¬ 
tion  (anointing)  to  be  king,  such  as,  for  instance, 
occurs  in  chap.  ix.  3,  6,  but  they  are  a  simple  pre¬ 
diction  (which,  at  the  same  time,  probes  Hazael’s 
conscience)  of  that  which  should  come  to  pass. 
He  means  to  say :  As  God  has  revealed  to  me  Ben- 
hadad’s  death,  so  has  he  also  revealed  to  me  thy 
elevation  to  the  throne.  Hazael,  therefore,  startled 
by  the  revelation  of  his  secret  plans,  makes  no  re¬ 
ply  to  the  earnest  words  of  the  prophet,  but  turns 
away. 

Ver.  14.  So  he  departed  from  Elisha,  Ac. 

Hazael  makes  the  very  reply  to  his  master  which 
the  prophet  had  predicted  that  he  would  (ver.  10), 

and  we  see  from  the  words  1DN  still  more 

clearly,  that  we  must  read  for  ^  in  ver.  10. 
In  the  15th  verse  n|5fl  cannot  have  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  three  verbs  which  precede,  ,  fcO*! , 
and  "on.  It  is  not,  therefore,  Benhadad  (Lu¬ 
ther,  Schulz,  and  others),  but  HazaeL  Moreover,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  entire  context  that  Benha¬ 
dad  himself,  in  order  to  refresh  himself,  should  have 
laid  a  cloth,  dipped  in  water,  upon  his  face,  and  then 
should  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  repressed 
perspiration.  13DD  means,  primarily,  something 

woven,  a  woven  fabric,  but  it  is  not  a  fly-guard  (Mi- 
chaelis,  Hess,  and  others),  nor  a  bath-blanket  or 
quilt  (Ewald) ;  but  a  woven,  and  hence  thick  and 
heavy,  coverlet  (Sept  or  pupa) ;  the  bed-coverlet 
This,  when  dipped  in  water,  became  so  heavy  that, 
when  spread  over  his  face,  it  prevented  his  breath¬ 
ing,  and  so  either  produced  suffocation,  as  most  un¬ 
derstand  it,  or  brought  on  apoplexy,  as  Thenius 
suggests.  Clericus  correctly  states  the  reason  why 
Hazael  chose  just  this  form  of  murder:  t dhomi- 
nem  facilius  suffocaret,  ne  vi  inter emtus  videreL  He 
would  have  the  less  opposition  to  fear,  in  mounting 
the  throne,  as  he  intended,  if  Benhadad  appeared 
to  have  died  a  natural  death.  We  have  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  think  of  strangulation,  which  Josephus 
states  was  here  employed  (rdv  phf  arpayy&X y  dify- 
deipe).  Philippson  remarks  that,  in  cases  of  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  Orient,  according 
to  Bruce,  to  pour  cold  water  over  the  bed,  and  that 
thiB  bold  treatment  was  perhaps  tried  in  the  case  of 
Benhadad,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  This, 
however,  is  not  at  all  probable.  We  may  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  no  one  will  ever  sucoeed  in  clearing  Ha- 
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zael  from  the  crime  of  regicide,  however  much  some 
have  tried  it.  Ewald  ( Gtschichie  des  Yolkes  Israel ,  iii. 
s.  522  [3e  Ausg.  e.  561]),  narrates  the  occurrence 
thus :  “  As  the  king  was  about  to  take  his  bath  (?), 
his  servant  (?),  we  cannot  now  tell  more  precisely 
from  what  particular  motive,  dipped  the  bathing- 
blanket  (?)  in  the  warm  (?)  water,  and  drew  it,  before 
the  king  could  call  for  help,  so  tightly  together  (?) 
over  his  head,  that  he  was  smothered.”  Every  one 
sees  that  the  text  says  nothing  of  all  that.  [It  is 
unnatural,  of  course,  to  introduce  a  new  subject  for 
np'l .  Also,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  king  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  the  day  after  he  had  shown  so  much 
anxiety  about  his  life.  Hazael  alone  remains,  and 
■o  we  translate.  But  Ewald  refers  the  case  to  the 
usage  in  which  an  indefinite  subject,  one  (Germ, 
man),  must  be  supplied,  §  294,  b.  He  furthermore 
points  to  the  article  in  “DDDfl»  which  refers  to 
some  well-known,  object,  he  thinks  to  a  bath- 
blanket  This,  then,  would  identify  the  subject  as 
the  servant  who  was  assisting  him  in  the  bath. 
Again,  Ewald  observes  that  if  Hazael  were  the 
subject  he  would  not  be  mentioned  again  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  (Gtschichie,  ed.  iii.  vol.  III.  s.  562 
n.  2).  These  considerations  are  not,  perhaps,  strong 
enough  to  support  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  them,  but  they  certainly  are  not  contemptible. 
— W.  G.  S.] 


HISTORICAL  AHD  ETHICAL. 

I.  This  passage  is  not  by  any  means  arbitrarily 
inserted  here  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
kings.  It  stands  in  close  and  intelligent  connection 
with  what  precedes  and  what  follows.  The  first 
incident  (vers.  1-6)  is  not  intended  simply  to  prove 
“how  God,  by  overruling  slight  circumstances,  of¬ 
ten  brings  about  great  blessings  ”  (Roster);  neither 
can  it  properly  be  entitled :  “  The  Seven-year  Fam¬ 
ine,”  or  “The  Restoration  of  the  Shunammite’s 
Property.”  It  is  rather  intended  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  king  held  the  prophet.  The 
king  had  been  a  witness  of  very  many  acts  of  Eli¬ 
sha,  which  forced  from  him  a  recognition  of  the 
prophet’s  worth.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  still  more 
complete  estimate  of  him,  he  desires  to  learn  from 
a  reliable  source  all  the  great  and  extraordinary 
works  which  Elisha  had  accomplished,  and  of  which 
he  had  already  perhaps  heard  something  by  public 
rumor.  He  therefore  applies  to  Gehazi  for  this  in¬ 
formation.  While  Gehazi  was  telling  the  story  of 
the  Shunammite,  she  herself  came  in  and  was  able 
to  ratify  what  he  narrated.  The  king  was  so  much 
carried  away  by  the  story,  and  by  this  marvellous 
meeting  with  the  woman  herself,  that  he,  for  the 
sake  of  the  prophet,  restored  to  her  the  property 
she  had  lost,  and  even  added  more  than  she  ever 
could  have  expected.  This  story,  therefore,  shows 
us  the  effect  which  the  acts  of  Elisha  had  had  upon 
the  king,  and  is  perfectly  in  place  here.  Moreover, 
it  forms  the  connection  with  what  follows.  In 
spite  of  all  his  recognition  of  Elisha  as  a  prophet, 
still  Jehoram  “  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
and  departed  not  therefrom  ”  (iii.  3).  He  still  tol¬ 
erated  the  disgraceful  idolatrous  worship  in  Israel, 
so  that,  before  his  end,  Jehu  could  retort  upon  him : 
“  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy 
mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?  ” 
(chap.  ix.  22).  Therefore  it  was  that  the  storm-clouds 
of  divine  judgment,  which  were  to  bring  ruin  to 


him,  and  to  the  entire  house  of  Ahab,  were  already 
collecting.  This  judgment  came  from  two  direc¬ 
tions,  as  the  oracle  1  Kings  xix. '  15  sq .  (see  Exeg. 
notes  thereon)  had  already  predicted  that  it  would 
come,  both  from  without  and  from  within;  foreign 
invasion  from  Syria  by  Hazael,  and  domestic  rebel¬ 
lion  by  Jehu.  The  second  narrative  above  concerns 
Hazael;  chap.  ix.  treats  of  Jehu.  The  main  point 
in  the  second  narrative  (vers.  7-1 5)  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  judgment  which  is  to  fall  upon 
Israel  by  the  hand  of  Hazael  (vers.  11-13).  All 
the  rest,  both  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  is 
only  introduction  to  this,  or  development  of  it.  As 
God’s  prophet  in  Israel  (v.  8),  Elisha  had  the  pain¬ 
ful  task,  which  he  performed  with  tears,  of  desig¬ 
nating  in  advance  the  usurper  Hazael  as  the  one 
through  whom  the  divine  judgment  should  be  in¬ 
flicted,  “in  order  that  Israel  might  thereafter  know 
all  the  more  surely  that  Jehovah  had  prepared  this 
chastisement,  and  that  it  was  His  hand  which  laid 
this  scourge  upon  apostates  ”  (Krummacher).  [As 
the  whole  series  of  incidents,  of  which  this  is  one, 
is  told  in  order  to  show  the  greatness  of  the 
prophet,  so  it  seems  more  consistent  to  see  the 
aim  of  this  one  in  the  intention  to  show  that  Elisha 
foreknew  and  foretold  Hazael’s  crime  and  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  the  misery  which  he  inflicted  upon  Israel. 
— W.  G.  S.] 

2.  The  first  narrative  (vers.  1-6)  contains,  be¬ 
sides  the  chief  point,  which  has  already  been  speci¬ 
fied,  a  series  of  incidents  which  form  a  marvellous 
web  of  divine  dispensations.  The  restoration  of 
the  Shunammite’s  property,  with  which  it  ends,  is 
connected  by  a  chain  of  intervening  incidents  with 
the  famine  predicted  by  the  prophet,  with  which  it 
begins.  The  restoration  of  the  property  presup¬ 
poses  its  loss;  this  the  temporary  absence  from 
the  country ;  that  took  place  by  the  advice  of  the 
prophet,  and  this  advice  was  founded  upon  the 
scarcity  which  God  had  inflicted  as  a  punishment, 
and  which  He  had  revealed  beforehand  to  the 
prophet  It  was  especially  the  marvellous,  divinely 
ordered,  meeting  of  the  Shunammite  and  Gehazi  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  which  influenced  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  his  unexpected  decision.  This  meeting  was, 
for  the  king,  a  seal  to  the  story  of  Gehazi,  and  for 
the  Shunammite  a  seal  upon  her  faith  and  trust  in 
the  prophet  Once  she  declined  any  intercession 
of  the  prophet  with  the  king  on  her  behalf  (chap, 
iv.  13);  now  she  found  that  she  received  help, 
for  the  prophet’s  sake,  even  without  his  imme¬ 
diate  interference.  Krummacher :  “  God  does  not 
always  help  by  startling  miracles,  although  His 
hands  are  not  tied  from  even  these.  More  fre¬ 
quently  His  deliverances  are  disguised  in  the  more 
or  less  transparent  veil  of  ordinary  occurrences, 
nay,  even  of  accidents.  This  and  that  takes  place, 
which  at  the  time  we  hardly  consider  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  let  us  wait  until  these  slight  providential 
incidents  are  all  collected  together,  and  the  last 
thread  is  woven  into  the  artistic  web.” 

3.  What  is  here  told  us  about  king  Jehoram 
presents  him  to  us  from  his  better  side.  His  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  all  of  Elisha’s  acts,  still  more  the  way 
in  which  he  was  ready  at  onee  to  help  the  dis¬ 
tressed  Shunammite  to  the  recovery  of  her  property, 
testify  to  a  receptivity  for  elevated  impressions,  and 
to  a  disposition  to  yield  to  them.  By  the  fact  that 
he  recognized  all  that  was  extraordinary  in  the 
person  of  the  prophet,  and  yet  that  he  did  not  desist 
from  his  false  line  of  conduct,  he  showed  that,  io 
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the  main  point,  the  relation  of  himself  and  of  his 
people  to  Jehovah,  nothing  good  could  any  longer 
be  expected  of  him.  His  better  feelings  were 
transitory  and,  on  a  broad  and  general  survey,  in¬ 
effectual  He  continued  to  be  a  reed,  swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  easily  moved,  but 
undecided  and  unreliable,  so  that  finally,  when  all 
the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  the  prophet  had 
produced  no  effect,  he  fell  under  the  just  and 
inevitable  judgment  of  God. 

4.  The  second  narrative  (vers.  7-15)  relates,  it  is 
true,  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle  in  1  Kings  xix. 
15,  but  it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  oracle 
cannot  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense  (see  the 
JExeg.  notes  on  that  passage),  for  it  is  historically 
established  here  that  Hazael,  who  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history,  was  not  anointed  king 
of  Syria  by  either  Elijah  or  Elisha,  though  he  does 
appear  as  the  divinely-appointed  executor  of  the 
judgments  which  God  had  decreed  against  Israel 
Jehovah  “  shows  ”  him  as  such  to  the  prophet,  and 
the  latter,  far  from  seeking  him  in  Damascus  and 
anointing  him,  or  even  saluting  him,  as  king,  gives 
the  usurper,  who  comes  to  meet  him  with  presents 
and  hypocritical  humility,  to  understand,  both  by 
his  manner  and  his  words,  that  he  sees  his  treach¬ 
erous  plans,  and  he  tells  him,  with  toara,  what  God 
had  revealed,  tliat  he  should  be  the  great  enemy 
and  oppressor  of  Israel  Thereupon  Hazael  de¬ 
parts,  startled  and  embarrassed,  without  a  word. 
This  is  the  clear  story  of  the  incident  as  this  nar¬ 
ration  predents  it  to  us.  There  is  no  room,  there¬ 
fore,  for  any  supposition  that  Hazael  was  anointed 
by  the  prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  entire 
mistake,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  modern  histo¬ 
rians,  to  see  in  the  conduct  of  Elisha  only  the 
“enmity  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  ”  towards  Je- 
horam  and  his  dynasty,  and  to  make  Elisha  a  liar 
and  a  traitor,  as  Duncker  ( Geschichte  des  Alterthums , 
Is.  413)  does,  when  he  says:  “At  a  later  time 
[after  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  chap,  vi.] 
Elisha  spent  some  time  among  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  in  Damascus.  Here  Benhadad  was  slain 
by  one  of  his  servants,  Hazael,  at  the  instigation 
of  Elisha.  Hazael  then  mounted  the  throne  of 
Damascus  and  renewed  the  war  against  Israel,  not 
without  encouragement  from  Elisha.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner  Weber  (Gesch.  des  VoUees Israel's,  236)  remarks: 
“This  opportunity  [the  illness  of  Benhadad]  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
prophet  to  bring  about  a  palace  revolution,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  king  of  Damascus  was  mqr- 
dered  on  his  sick-bed,  by  means  of  a  fly-net  (?).” 
8uch  misrepresentation  of  history  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
text  When  will  people  cease  to  make  modern 
revolutionary  agitators  of  the  ancient  prophets? 
According  to  Koster  (Die  Proph .,  s.  94)  the  sense 
of  the  entire  story  is  this:  “A  prophet  may  not 
allow  himself  to  be  restrained  from  proclaiming  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  by  the  possibility  of  evil  or  crime 
which  may  result  from  it”  This  thought,  which 
is,  at  best,  a  very  common-place  one,  and  which 
might  have  been  presented  more  strikingly  and 
precisely  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  is  entirely  for¬ 
eign  to  the  story  before  us. 

5.  The  prophet  Elisha  appears ,  in  this  second  nar¬ 
rative,  in  a  very  brilliant  light  As  he  had  forced  re¬ 
cognition  of  bis  own  worth  from  the  king  of  Israel, 
so  he  had  attained  to  high  esteem  with  toe  king  of 


Syria.  The  rude,  proud,  and  unsubmissive  Ben¬ 
hadad,  the  arch-enemy  of  Israel,  whose  under¬ 
takings  Elisha  had  often  frustrated,  who  had  once 
sent  an  armed  detachment  to  capture  him,  shows 
him,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  his  presence  in  his 
country,  the  highest  honors.  He  sends  out  his 
highest  officer  with  grand  gifts  to  meet  him,  calls 
himself  humbly  his  son,  and  sends  a  request  to 
him  that  he  will  pray  to  God  on  his  behalf.  This  in 
itself  overthrows  the  notion  that  “Elisha’s  cele¬ 
brated  skill  in  medicine  ”  (Weber)  led  the  king  to 
this  step.  We  are  not  told  what  produced  this 
entire  change  in  Benhadad’s  disposition ;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  strong  proof  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  Elisha  must  have  exerted,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  that  he  was  held  in  so  high  esteem  even 
in  Syria,  and  that  Benhadad  himself  bent  before 
him.  This  reception,  which  he  met  with  in  a 
foreign  land,  was  also  a  warning  sign  for  Israel.  He 
stands  before  us,  high  in  worth  and  dignity  in  this 
occurrence  also,  both  as  man  of  God  and  prophet 
He  does  not  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  high  honors 
which  are  conferred  upon  him.  They  influence  him 
as  little  as  the  rich  gifts,  which  he  does  not  even 
accept  At  the  sight  of  the  man  who,  according 
to  the  purpose  of  God,  was  to  be  the  scourge  of 
his  people,  he  is  carried  away  by  such  grief  that 
he,  as  our  Lord  once  did,  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem 
moving  on  to  its  destruction,  burst  into  tears  for 
the  people  who  did  not  consider  those  things 
“  which  belonged  to  their  peace.”  How  any  one 
can  form  the  suspicion,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  Elisha  stood  in  secret  collusion  with  Hazael, 
to  whose  conscience  he  addressee  such  sharp  re¬ 
proofs,  or  can  say:  “Hazael  at  once  commenced  a 
war  upon  Israel  instigated  by  Elisha  ”  (Weber),  it 
is  hard  to  understand. 

6.  This  narrative  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  EazaeTs  character,  and  especially  is  that  labor 
thrown  away  which  is  spent  upon  the  attempt  to 
acquit  him  of  the  murder  of  Benhadad,  or  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  guilt  at  least  as  uncertain,  for  nbj) ,  which 

follows  the  words:  He  (Hazael)  “spread  it  on  his 
face,”  means,  so  that  he  died,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
38;  1  Kings  ii.  46;  2  Kings  xii.  21.  At  heart 
proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  he  affects  humility 
and  submissiveness ;  towards  his  master,  who  had 
entrusted  him  with  the  most  important  commission, 
he  is  false  and  treacherous.  He  shrinks  from  no 
means  to  attain  his  object.  He  lies  and  deceives,, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  cunning  and  crafty,, 
and  knows  how  to  conceal  his  traitorous  purposes. 
When,  alarmed  and  exposed  by  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  he  can  no  longer  keep  them  secret,  he 
marches  on  to  the  crime,  although  he  seeks  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  not  appear  to  be. 
guilty.  With  all  this  he  combines  energy,  courage, 
cruelty,  and  a  blind  hatred  against  Israel,  as  the 
sequel  shows.  On  account  of  these  qualities,  he 
was  well  fitted  to  be,  in  the  hand  of  God,  a  rod 
of  anger  and  a  staff  of  indignation  (Isal  x.  6). 
“The  Lord  makes  the  vessels  of  wrath  servicer 
able  for  the  purpose  of  His  government  ”  (Krum- 
macher),  and  here  we  have  again,  as  often  in 
the  history  of  redemption,  an  example  of  wicked-, 
ness  punished  by  wickedness,  and  of  godless  men 
made,  without  their  will  or  knowledge,  instru¬ 
ments  of  holiness  and  justice  (see  above,  1  Kings 
xxii.  Hist  §  6). 
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HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-6.  King  Jehor&m  and  the  Shun&mmite. 

(a)  The  marvellous  meeting  of  the  two  (the  inscru¬ 
table  and  yet  wise  and  gracious  orderings  of  God, 
Isai.  xxviii.  29 ;  lv.  8,  9) ;  (6)  the  restoration  of  the 
property  believed  to  be  lost  (a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  and  Ps.  cxlvi.  7,  9 ;  therefore,  Ps. 
ucxvii.  5). — Vera.  1-3.  Krummaoher:  Famine,  pest, 
war,  and  all  other  forms  of  calamity,  form  an  army 
which  is  subject  to  the  oommand  of  God,  which 
oomes  and  goes  at  His  command,  which  is  ready  to 
attack  or  ready  to  retire  as  He  may  order,  and 
which  can  assail  no  one  without  command.  They 
are  sometimes  commissioned  to  punish,  and  to  be 
the  agents  of  the  divine  justice,  sometimes  to  arouse 
and  to  bring  back  the  intoxicated  to  sobriety, 
sometimes  to  embitter  the  world  to  sinners,  and 
push  them  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  sometimes  to 
try  the  saints,  and  light  the  purifying  fires  about 
them.  .  .  .  So  no  man  has  to  do  simply  with 
the  sufferings  which  fall  upon  him,  but,  before  all, 
with  Him  who  inflicted  them. — Sbilkr:  It  is  not  a 
rare  thing  for  God  to  lead  even  a  large  number  of 
persons  at  the  same  time  away  from  a  certain 
place,  where  some  calamity  would  have  befallen 
them  with  others.  Do  not  abandon  thy  father- 
land  without  being  certain  of  the  call  of  God: 
“  Arise !  Go,”  Ac.,  as  Abraham  was  (Gen.  xii.  1). 
Faith  clings  to  the  words  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  18,  19.  It 
is  the  holy  duty  and  the  noblest  task  of  human 
government  to  help  the  oppressed,  to  secure  justice 
for  orphans,  and  to  help  the  cause  of  the  widow 
(Isai.  L  17 ;  Ps.  lxxxil  3). — Vers.  4-6.  The  King’s 
Consultation  with  GehazL  (a)  The  motive  of  it; 

(b)  the  effect  of  it. — Vor.  4.  Osiandeb:  That  is  the 
way  with  many  groat  men ;  they  like  to  hear  of 
the  deeds  and  discourses  of  pious  toachore,  and 
even  admire  them,  but  will  not  be  improved 
by  them  (Mark  vi.  20 ;  Acts  xxiv.  24  sq. ;  xxv.  22 ; 
xxvi.  28). — Krummaoher  :  People  are  not  wanting 
evon  now-a-days  who,  although  they  are  strangers 
to  the  life  which  has  its  source  in  God,  neverthe¬ 
less  have  a  feeling  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  miraculous  contents  of  the  text.  They  read 
such  portions  of  Scripture  with  delight  .  .  .  Even 
a  certain  warmth  of  feeling  is  not  wanting.  What, 
however,  is  totally  wanting,  is  the  broken  and  con¬ 
trite  spirit,  the  character  of  a  poor  and  helpless  sin¬ 
ner. — Ver.  6.  That  the  word  which  has  been  heard 
may  not  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  take  root  in  the 
heap-t,  God,  in  His  mercy,  often  causes  special  occur¬ 
rences  to  take  place  immediately  afterwards  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  word. — V er.  6.  For 
the  sake  of  the  prophet  the  Shunammite  was  helped 
out  of  her  misfortune,  and  reinstated  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  property.  The  Lord  never  forgets  the 
kindnesses  which  are  shown  to  a  prophet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet  (Matt  x.  41);  He  repays  them 
not  once  but  many  times  (chap.  iv.  8-10).  The  word 
of  God  often  extorts  from  an  unconverted  man  a 
good  and  noble  action,  which,  however,  if  it  only 
proceeds  from  a  sudden  emotion,  and  stands  alone, 
resembles  a  flower,  which  blooms  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  fades  and  dies.  True  servants 
of  God,  like  Elisha,  are  often  fountains  of  great 
blessing,  without  their  own  immediate  participa¬ 
tion  or  knowledge. 

Vera.'  7-15.  Elisha  in  Syria,  (a)  Benhadad’s 
mission  to  him;  (6)  the  meeting  \rith  Hazael;  (c) 


the  announcement  of  the  judgments  upon  Israel— 
Vera.  7  and  8.  Benhadad  upon  the  Sick-bed.  (a) 
The  rebellious,  haughty,  and  mighty  king,  tne 
arch-enemy  of  Israel,  who  had  never  troubled 
himself  about  the  living  God,  lies  in  wretched* 
ness;  he  has  lost  courage,  and  now  he  seeks 
the  prophet  whom  he  once  wished  to  capture, 
just  as  a  servant  seeks  his  master.  The  Lord  can, 
with  his  hammer,  which  breaketh  in  pieces  even 
the  flinty  rock,  also  make  tender  the  hearts  of  men 
(Isai.  xxvi.  16).  Those  who  are  the  most  self- 
willed  in  prosperity  are  often  the  most  despairing 
in  misfortune.  Not  until  the  end  approaches  do 
they  seek  God ;  but  He  cannot  help  in  death  those 
who  in  life  have  never  thought  of  Him.  (6)  He  does 
not  send  to  ask  the  prophet:  What  shall  I,  poor 
sinner,  do  that  I  may  find  grace  and  be  saved?  but 
only  whether  he  shall  recover  his  health.  (Starks  : 
The  children  of  this  world  are  only  anxious  for 
bodily  welfare ;  about  eternal  welfare  they  are  in¬ 
different)  It  should  be  our  first  care  in  severe  ill¬ 
ness  to  set  our  house  in  order,  and  to  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  so  that  we  may  truth¬ 
fully  say  with  the  apostle :  “  For  whether  we  live,” 
Ac.  (Bom.  xiv.  8).  The  time  and  the  hour  of  death 
are  concealed  from  men,  and  it  is  vain  to  inquire 
about  them. — Ver.  7.  The  man  of  God  is  oomel 
That  was  the  cry  in  the  heathen  city  of  Damascus, 
and  the  news  penetrated  even  to  the  king,  who  re¬ 
joiced  to  hear  it  This  did  not  occur  to  Elisha  in 
any  city  of  Israel,  Luke  iv.  24  sq.  (John  ill;  Acts 
xviii  6).  Blessed  is  the  city  and  the  country  where 
there  is  rejoicing  that  a  man  of  God  is  come  I— 
Vers.  9—11.  So  much  the  times  may  change  1  He 
who  once  was  despised,  hated,  and  persecuted,  is 
now  met  with  royal  honors  and  rich  presents ;  but 
the  one  makes  him  uncertain  and  wavering  just  as 
little  as  the  other.  The  testimonials  of  honor,  and 
the  praise  of  the  great  and  mighty,  the  rich  and 
those  of  high  station,  are  often  a  much  more  severe 
temptation  to  waver  for  the  messengers  of  the 
word  of  God,  than  persecution  and  shame.  To  be 
a  true  man  of  God  is  not  consistent  with  vanity 
and  self-satisfaction.  The  faithful  mossenger  de¬ 
livers  his  message  without  respect  of  persons,  in 
season  and  out  of  season  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  He  who 
seeks  for  the  honor  which  cometh  only  from  God 
(John  v.  44),  will  not  let  himself  be  blinded  by 
honor  before  men  (Acts  xiv.  14;  Sirach  xx.  31).— 
Ver.  10.  However  well  a  man  may  know  how  to 
conceal  his  secret  thoughts  and  wicked  plans,  there 
is  One  who  sees  them,  even  long  before  they  are 
put  in  operation ;  from  whoiji  the  darkness  liideth 
not,  and  for  whom  the  night  shineth  as  the  day 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  2-12).  He  will  sooner  or  later  bring 
to  light  what  is  hidden  in  darkness,  and  reveal 
the  secret  counsel  of  the  heart  (1  Oor.  iv.  5).— 
Ver.  11.  He  Who  has  a  good  conscience  is  never 
disturbed  or  embarrassed  if  any  one  looks  him 
directly  in  the  eye ;  but  a  bad  conscience  cannot 
endure  an  open,  firm  look,  and  trembles  with  terror 
at  every  rustling  leaf. — Vera.  11, 12.  Misha  weeps. 
These  were  not  tears  of  sentiment,  but  of  the 
deepest  pain,  worthy  of  a  man  of  God,  who  knows 
of  no  greater  evil  than  the  apostasy  of  his  people 
from  the  living  God,  the  determined  contempt  for 
the  divine  word,  and  the  rejection  of  the  divine 
grace.  Where  are  the  men  who  now-a-days  weep 
such  tears  ?  They  were  also  tears  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  love,  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil,  vaunteth  not  itself  and  is  not  puffed  up.  So 
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our  Lord  wept  once  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41), 
and  St  Paul  over  Israel  (Rom.  ix.  1-3). — Ver.  13. 
Subserviency  before  men  is  always  joined  with 
falseness  and  hypocrisy.  Therefore  trust  no  one 
who  is  more  than  humble  and  modest  Hazael 
called  himself  a  dog,  while  he  plotted  in  his  heart 
to  become  king  of  a  great  people. — Cramer  :  It  is 
the  way  with  all  hypocrites  that  they  bend  and 
cringe,  fad  humble  themselves,  and  conceal  their 
tricks,  until  they  perceive  their  opportunity,  and 
have  found  the  key  of  the  situation  (2  Sam.  xv.  6). 
— Kbummaohbr  :  There  is  scarcely  anything  more 
discordant  and  disgusting  than  the  dialect  of  self¬ 


abasement,  when  it  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp 
of  affectation  and  falsehood. — Vers,  14,  15.  It  is 
the  curse  which  rests  upon  him  who  has  sold  him¬ 
self  to  sin,  that  all  which  ought  to  awaken  his 
conscience,  and  terrify  and  shock  him  out  of  his 
security,  only  makes  him  more  obstinate,  and 
pushes  him  on  to  carry  out  his  evil  designs  (c/. 
John  xiii.  21-30). — Ver.  15.  The  Lord  abhorreth 
the  bloody  and  deceitful  mac  (Ps  v.  7).  He  who, 
by  treason  and  murder,  ascends  a  throne,  is  no 
king  by  the  grace  of  Hod,  but  only  a  rod  of  wrath 
in  the  hands  of  God,  which  is  broken  in  pieces 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose. 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

THE  MONARCHY  UKBEB  JEHORAM  AND  AHAZIAH  IN  JUDAH,  AND  THE  ELEVATION  OF 
JEHU  TO  THE  THRONE  IN  ISRAEL. 

Chap.  VUL  16-IX  37. 


A. — The  reign «  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaeiah  in  Judah. 

Chap.  VHI.  16-29  (2  Chbon.  XXL  2-20). 

16  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel  [(]  ’Jehosha- 

5 hat  being  then  [had  been]  king  of  Judah  [)],  [or *at>pung«  the  »mtmo4  in parmthsH*] 
ehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign.  Thirty  ana 
two  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  ne  reigned  eight  years a  in 
18  Jerusalem.  And  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  aid  the  house 
of  Ahab ;  for  the  daughter  of  Ahab 1  was  his  wife :  and  he  did  evil  in  the  sight 
19  of  the  Lord.  Yet  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  Judah4  for  David  his  servant’s 
sake,  as  he  [had]  promised  him  to  give  him  always  [<w»«  always]  a  light  [forever], 
and  to  [referring  to]  his  children. 

20  In  his  days  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a  king 
21  over  themselves.  So  Joram  went  over  to  Zair,  and  all  the  chariots  with  him  : 
and  he  rose  by  night,  and  smote  the  Edomites  which  compassed  him  about,4  and 
\emote\  *  the  captains  of  the  chariots  U.  a,  of  t be  Edomite*]  :  and  the  people  [of 
22  Israel]  fled  into‘their  tents.  Yet  [So]  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
23  Judah  unto  this  day.  Then  Libnah  revolted  at  the  same  time.  And  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Joram,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
24  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  Joram  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David  :  and  Ahaziah  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

25  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel  did  Ahaziah  the 
26  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  begin  to  reign.  Two  and  twenty  years  old  was 
Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign  :  and  he  reigned  one  year  in  Jerusalem.  And 
27  his  mother’s  name  was  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Israel.  And  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
as  did  the  house  of  Ahab :  for  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  [connected  by  marriage 
with] T  the  house  of  Ahab. 

28  And  he  went  with  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  [And  Joram  himself*  went]  to 
the  war  against  Hazael  king  of  Syria  in  Ramothgilead ;  and  the  Syrians 
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29  wounded  Joram.  And  king  Jo  ram  went  back  to  be  healed  in  Jezreel  of  the 
wounds  which  the  Syrians  nad  given  him  1§  at  Ram&h,  when  he  fought  against 
Hazael  king  of  Syria.  And  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  went 
down  to  see  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  because  he  was  sick. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  16. — [Kell  and  Bibr  and  the  English  translators  take  iTHiT  ^0  DBShiTT  as  a  parenthesis.  In  this  view  ft 
most  be  understood  that  Jehoram  of  Judah  assumed  the  government  daring  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  (See  the  Excursus 
sb  the  Clironologj.)  In  the  Sept.  (Alex.)  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  many  MSS.,  the  words  are  wanting.  They  arise  from  an  error 

ef  the  copyist,  who  repeated  them  from  the  end  of  the  verse  (Theniua,  Bunsen).  Ewald  supplies  HD  before  ;  bat; 

as  Thcnius  well  objects,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  such  statement  inserted  in  the  midst  of  this  current  formula. 

*  Ver.  IT.— [The  keri  proposes  the  pi.  according  to  the  rale  for  numbers  between  two  and  ten. 

*  Ver.  18.— Daughter  of  Ahab,”  via,  Athaltah,  ver.  26.  According  to  9  Ghroo.  xxl.  4,  he  put  to  death  all  his  brothers, 
perhaps,  as  Kell  suggests,  in  order  to  get  the  treasures  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given  to  them  (9  Chron.  xxi.  8). 

4  Ver.  19. — [”  The  Lord  would  not  destroy  Judah,*’  4c^  2  Chron.  xxl  T.  “The  Lord  would  not  destroy  the  house  of 

David,  because  of  the  oovenant  that  He  had  made  with  David,”  <f.  2  Sam.  vii.  IS.  On  ,  see  on  1  Kings  xl.  86.  1 

i.  a,  “referring  to ,  or,  according  to  the  sense,  through,  or  by  insane  of,  his  children”  (Thenins,  Bihr,  Kell,  Bunsen, 
and  others).  A  man’s  posterity  la  spoken  of  as  his  light  It  burns  until  his  descendants  die  out  Ood  promised  that 
David's  light  should  last  forever,  “referring  to”  his  p«*sterity,  through  whom,  or  by  preserving  whom,  God  would  keep 
the  promise,  if.  1  Kings  xv.  4,  for  another  example  of  the  usage.  The  “and ”  in  thrf  K.V.  it  imported  from  2  Chron.  xxL 
7,  where  It  is  adopted,  as  in  the  Vnlg.nnd  Sept,  as  an  “  easier  reading  ”  (Thenins). 

•  Ver.  21.— [3*3Dil  is  an  anomalous  form.  It  is  punctuated  with  tsere,  which  is  thus  written  foil,  although  It  is 

long  only  by  accent  Ewald  only  says  of  it  that  it  u  is  very  remarkable  ”  (a  59,  note  1).  There  are  a  few  forma  Uke  Eppt* 
which  have  sometimes  been  explained  as  part  kal,  and  some  desire  to  punctuate  this  3'3D »  still  regarding  it  as  part 
kal,  but  explaining  It  by  the  last-mentioned  analogy.  BSttcher,  however  (|  994,  3),  disposes  otherwise  of  every  one  of* 
those  forms,  and  thus  destroys  that  analogy.  He  punctuates  this  *  The  sense  would  not  be  different,  but  a  concise 

and  literal  translation  is  difficult  M  He  attacked  Edom,  the  Investment  against  him,”  4.  a.,  he  attacked  the  line  which 
enclosed  him. 

*  Ver.  21.— [“  Smote  ”  must  be  repeated  in  the  English  In  order  to  show  that M  captain  ”  is  in  the  same  construction 
with  “  Edomites.” 

1  Ver.  27.— )nn  is  used  here  generally  for  a  relative  by  marriage.  Bee  the  Chron.  (II.,  xxli.  8  and  4)  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  statement 

•  Ver.  2a-  [nx  is  not  the  prep.,  but  the  case-sign.  Bftttoher  has  vindicated  for  this  the  signification  u  self,”  $  51ft,  <f. 
2  Kings  vl.  ft.  “The  Iron  itself;  ”  the  part  which  was  Iron;  not  the  handle. 

•  Ver.  28.— [For  the  omission  of  the  article  In  D'D"IK,  ef.  1  8sm.  xvif.  52  and  B8,  and  Ew.  |  2T7,  e.  The  article  is 
necessary  according  to  the  general  usage,  but  exceptions  occur. 

10  Ver.  29.— [“  Which  the  Syrians  had  given.”  The  Imperf.  here, and  In  ix.  1ft  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  remarkable. 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  perf.  In  relative  or  other  subordinate  clauses,  which  interrupt  the  flow  of  discourse  hi  ordrr  to 
specify  attendant  circumstances  or  details.  It  is  like  the  aoiist  used  forthepluperf.  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  6  we  find  the  pert — 
In  2  Chron.  xxl.  17  it  is  stated  that  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  carried  away  all  the  sons  of  Jehoram  but  Jeboahax, 
the  voungest  In  xxii.  1  it  is  stated  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  made  Ahaxtah,  the  youngest  and  only  remaining  son 
of  Jehoram,  kinc.  The  two  names  are  equivalent  in  meaning,  the  syllable  from  the  name  of  Jehovah  being  in  the  one 
cose  prefixed,  and  In  the  other,  affixed.  Probably  the  latter  form  was  the  one  adopted  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  In 
xxii.  6  we  have  the  form  Axarlah,  which  is  probably,  as  Ewald  suggests,  a  slip  of  the  pea. — W.  G.  8.] 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PERIOD  FROM  AHAB  TO 
*  JEHU. 

Pohis  says  of  the  chronological  statement  with 
which  this  passage  commences :  Occurrit  hie  nodus 
impedkitus,  because  it  doee  not  accord  with  pre¬ 
vious  data,  especially  with  chap.  i.  17,  and  has, 
therefore,  caused  the  expositors  great  trouble. 
The  question  whether  any  reconciliation  at  all  is 
possible,  and,  if  so,  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about, 
can  only  be  answered  after  comparing  all  the  data 
with  reference  to  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings 
of  both  realms  between  Ahab  and  Jehu.  For,  not 
only  does  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  begin  with  Jehu’s  reign,  but  also  it  gives  a 
fixed  point  from  which  to  calculate  the  chronology 
of  the  preceding  period,  seeing  that  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  were  both  slain  by 
him,  perhaps  upon  the  same  day  (chap.  ix.  21-27), 
and  so  there  was  a  change  of  occupant  on  both 
thrones  at  the  same  time.  This  year,  which  almost  all 
modem  expositors  agree  in  fixing,  with  a  unanimity 
which  is  not  usual  with  them,  is  the  year  884  B.C. 


[This  unanimity  is  not  apparent  Bosch  (Art 
“  Zeitrcchnung ,”  in  Herz.  Encyc.)  gives  a  table  of 
twelve  authorities.  They  fix  this  date  as  follows : 
Petavius,  884;  ITssher,  884:  Des  Vignoles,  876; 
Bengel,  886 ;  Thiele,  888 ;  Winer,  884 ;  Ewald!,  883 ; 
Thenius,  884 ;  Keil,  883 ;  Seyffarth,  865 ;  Bunsen, 
873.  We  may  add,  Bawlinson,  884;  Lenormaxxt, 
886 ;  Lepsius  (on  the  ground  of  the  Egyptian  chro¬ 
nology)  861.  No  one  of  them  makes  this  the  start¬ 
ing  point  fbr  introducing  the  dates  of  the  Christian 
era  into  the  Jewish  chronology,  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  means  of  establishing  the 
date  of  Jehu’s  accession  in  terms  of  the  Christian 
era,  than  that  of  any  other  event  This  date  being 
thus  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  consensus  of  clironolo- 
gers  who  have  reached  it  by  starting  from  some 
other  date  which  they  were  able  to  fix  by  some  in¬ 
dependent  means,  all  the  other  dates  in  B&hr’s  chro¬ 
nology  must  suffer  from  the  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  this.  It  is  not  an  independent  and  sci¬ 
entific  method  of  procedure.  For  the  true  point  of 
connection  between  the  Jewish  chronology  and  the 
Christian  era,  see  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  The 
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dates  adopted  by  Bahr  are  also  there  collected  into  a 
table  for  convenience  of  reference. — W.  G.  S.]  From 
this  date  backwards,  the  dates  of  the  other  reigns 
must  therefore  be  fixed  according  to  the  data  given 
in  the  text.  As  there  are  two  kings  who  have  the 

same  name,  or  (in  2  Kings  i.  17  and 

2  Chrom  xxii.  6,  both  are  called  D'lirP ;  in  2  Kings 
ix.  16, 17,  21,  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  Israel ; 
in  2  Kings  viiL  16  and  29,  the  king  of  Israel  is  called 
Dll'  i  and  the  king  of  Judah  D"liT ,  while  in  chap, 
viii.  21,  23,  24,  the  king  of  Judah  is  called  D1V), 

we  will  call  the  king  of  Israel,  in  what  follows, 
Joram,  and  the  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram,  simply  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind,  first  of  all,  in  counting 
the  years  of  the  reigns,  the  peculiar  method  of 
reckoning  of  the  Hebrews.  According  to  a  rule 
which  is  given  several  times  in  the  Talmud,  and 
which  was  adopted  also  by  Josephus  in  his 
writings,  a  year  in  the  reign  of  a  king  is  reckoned 
from  Nisan  to  Nisan,  in  such  a  way  that  a  single 
day  before  or  after  [the  first  of]  this  month  is 
counted  as  a  year  (see  Keil  on  1  Kings  xii.  s.  139 
*9.,  where  the  passages  from  the  Talmud  are 
quoted).  [The  note  is  as  follows:  “‘The  only 
method  of  reckoning  the  year  of  the  kings  is  from 
Nisan.1  Further  on,  after  quoting  certain  passages 
in  proof,  it  is  added :  ‘  Rabbi  Chasda  said :  “  They 
give  this  rule  only  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  Israel.”  ’ 
Nisan  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  kings, 
and  a  single  day  in  the  year  (i.  after  the  first 
day  of  Nisan)  is  counted  as  a  year.  1  One  day  on 
the  end  of  the  year  is  counted  as  a  year.’  ”  The  ci¬ 
tations  are  from  the  tract  on  the  “  Beginning  of  the 

Tear”  ( ,12277  K>Xl)  in  the  Guemara  of  Babylon, 
c.  l  foL  iii,  p.  1,  ed.  Arastel.]  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  method  of  reckoning  is  the  one  employed 
in  the  books  before  us,  for  we  saw  above  (1  Kings 
xv.  9  and  26)  that  the  reign  could  not  have  com¬ 
prised  full  years  to  the  number  stated.  The  same 
is  also  clear  from  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  xxii.  61, 
and  2  Kings  iii  1,  and  other  examples  will  follow. 
Such  a  method  of  reckoning,  which  counted  portions 
of  a  year  as  whole  years  in  estimating  the  duration 
of  a  reign,  necessarily  produced  inaccuracies  and  un¬ 
certainties,  so  that  the  difference  of  a  year  in  differ¬ 
ent  chronological  data  cannot  present  any  difficulty, 
much  less  throw  doubt  upon  the  entire  chronology 
of  the  period  or  overthrow  it  If  now  we  reckon 
back  from  the  established  date,  884  B.O.,  the  reigns 
of  the  separate  kings,  the  following  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  : 

(а)  For  the  kings  of  Judah: — Ahaziah,  who 
died  in  884,  reigned  only  one  year  (2  Kings  viii. 
26),  and,  in  fact  as  is  generally  admitted,  not  a  full 
twelvemonth.  He  therefore  came  to  the  throne  in 
884  or  885.  His  predecessor,  Jehoram,  reigned 
eight  years  (chap.  viii.  17),  down  to  886,  so  that 
his  accession  fell  in  891  or  892.  Jehoshaphat  his 
father,  reigned  twenty-five  years  (1  filings  xxii. 
42),  that  is,  from  916  or  917  on.  As  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahab,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  falls  in  919  or  920. 

(б)  For  the  kings  of  Israel : — Joram,  who  died 
in  884,  had  reigned  for  twelve  years  (chap.  iii.  1).  He 
came  to  the  throne,  therefore,  in  895  or  896.  His 
predecessor,  Ahaziah,  reigned  for  two  years  (1 


Kings  xxii.  51  and  2  Kings  iii.  1),  but,  as  is  admit¬ 
ted,  not  two  full  years.  Hence  he  became  king  in 
897  or  898.  Ahab,  his  father,  reigned  for  twenty 
two  years  (1  Kings  xvi.  29) ;  came  to  the  throne, 
therefore,  between  919  and  920,  which  agrees  with 
the  reckoning  above. 

Again,  if  we  reckon  the  corresponding  years 
of  the  reigns  in  the  two  kingdoms,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  calculation :  (a)  Ahaziah  of  Judah 
became  king  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Joram  of  Israel 
(chap.  viii.  26),  and,  as  the  latter  was  slain  in 
the  same  year  as  the  former  (884),  the  one  year 
of  the  former  (viii.*  26),  cannot  have  been  a  full 
year,  (b)  Jehoram  of  Judah  became  king  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Joram  of  Israel  (viii.  16),  and,  as  the 
latter's  accession  falls  in  895  or  896  (see  above), 
his  fifth  year  coincides  with  891  or  892,  the  date 
above  established  for  the  accession  of  Jehoram. 
(c)  Ahaziah  of  Israel  became  king  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  (1  Kings  xxii  51),  and  his  successor, 
Joram,  in  the  eighteenth  (2  Kings  iii.  1 )  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  whence  it  is  clear  that  Ahaziah,  ts 
was  above  remarked,  did  not  reign  for  two  whole 
years  (1  Kings  xxii.  51).  The  seventeenth  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  falls,  reckoning  fVom  his  accession  in 
916,  in  899,  and  his  eighteenth  in  898,  whereas, 
according  to  the  above  calculation,  Ahazuih  came 
to  the  throno  between  897  and  898,  and  Joram  be¬ 
tween  897  and  896.  This  insignificant  discrepancy 
is  evidently  due  to  the  Hebrew  method  of  reckon¬ 
ing,  for  under  that  system  it  might  wdl  be  that 
the  two  years  of  Ahaziah,  although  not  complete, 
might  embrace  parts  of  898,  897,  and  896,  and 
still  Ahaziah  might  follow  in  the  seventeenth  and 
Joram  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  At 
any  rate,  the  historical  details,  which  are  of  far 
greater  importance,  aro  not  touched  by  these  slight 
chronological  differences,  far  less  are  they  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  them.  Finally,  if  we  add  the  reigns  of 
the  three  kings  of  Judah,  viz.,  Jehoshaphat  twenty- 
five,  Jehoram  eight,  and  Ahaziah  one,  the  sum  is 
thirty-four  years.  As  these  years,  however,  were 
not  all  full,  there  cannot  be  more  than  thirty-two  in 
all.  The  reigns  of  the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Ahab 
twenty-two,  Ahaziah  two,  Joram  twelve,  amount 
to  thirty-six  years,  which  were  not  all  complete,  so 
that  they  cannot  give  in  all  over  thirty-five  years. 
The  entire  period  from  Ahab  to  Jehu  contains 
between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  years,  and,  as 
Jehoshaphat  came  to  the  throne  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Ahab,  the  sums  agree. 

While  the  eleven  data  given  in  six  passage* 
thus  agree  essentially,  one  statement,  2  Kings  i. 
17,  according  to  which  Joram  of  Israel  became 
king  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  of  Judah,  dif¬ 
fers  decidedly.  If  it  is  authentic,  Jehoshaphat 
cannot  have  reigned  twenty-five  years,  but  only 
seventeen,  and  there  was  no  eighteenth  year  of 
his,  in  which  the  accession  of  Joram  of  Israel  is 
declared  to  have  fallen  (iii.  1).  Moreover,  Jehosha- 
phat’s  successor,  Jehoram  of  Judah,  did  not  then 
reign  eight  (chap.  viii.  17),  but  fourteen  years,  and 
he  came  to  tho  throne,  not  in  the  fifth  (viii.  16) 
year  of  Joram  of  Israel,  but  a  year  before  him. 
This  brings  great  disturbance,  not  only  into  the 
chronology,  but  also  into  the  history  of  the  entire 
period.  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  glaring  dis¬ 
crepancy,  the  founder  of  biblical  chronology, 
Ussher,  following  the  rabbinical  book  called  Seder 
Olam,  adopted  the  explanation,  in  his  AnnaL  Vet 
et  Nov,  Tcstam 1650,  that  Jehoram  reigned  for  six 
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or  seven  years  with  his  father  Jehoshapliat.  This  1 
theory  of  a  joint  reign  is  the  most  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  explanation.  Keil  defends  it  very  vigorously, 
and  asserts  that  u  Jehoshaphat,  when  he  marched 
out  with  Ahab  to  war  against  Syria  in  Ramoth 
Gilead  (1  Kings  xxil  3  sq.),  appointed  his  son 
regent,  and  committed  to  him  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.  The  statement  in  2  Kings  i.  17,  that 
Joram  of  Israel  became  king  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  of  Judah,  dates  from  this  joint  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  joint 
administration,  Jehoshaphat  gave  up  the  govern¬ 
ment  entirely  to  him  (Jehoram).  From  this  time, 
i.  e.,  from  the  twenty-third  year  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  have  to  reckon  the  eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah,  so  that  he  reigned  alone,  after 
his  father’s  death,  only  six  years.”  This  reconcili¬ 
ation  is  artificial  and  forced ;  but  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  tell  especially  against  it : 

(а)  The  biblical  text  says  nothing  anywhere 
about  the  assumed  fact  that  Jehoshaphat  raised 
his  son  to  share  his  throne  six  or  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  and  that  he  then,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
this  divided  government,  retired  entirely,  although, 
if  any  king  had  done  such  a  thing,  it  must  have  had 
deep  influence  on  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  Keil 
himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  “  we  do  not  know 
the  reasons  which  impelled  Jehoshaphat  to  abdi¬ 
cate  in  favor  of  his  son  two  years  before  his  death.” 
It  never  can  be  proper  to  supplement  the  history  on 
the  basis  of  an  isolated  chronological  statement.  In 
2  Chron.  xxi.  5  and  20,  the  reign  of  Jehoram  dates 
from  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  all  the  other  kings,  and  its  duration  is  stated  as 
oight  years,  no  account  being  taken  of  any  two 
years  during  which  he  is  thought  to  have  reigned 
while  his  father  was  yet  alive,  or  of  five  years  that 
he  reigned  jointly  with  him.  It  is  said  there,  in  ver. 
3,  that  Jehoshaphat  “  gave  ”  to  his  sous  gold  and 
fortified  cities,  but  to  his  eldest  son,  Jehoram,  the 
kingdom ;  yet  that  clearly  refers  to  the  disposition 
he  made  for  the  time  after  his  death,  and  not  to 
any  distribution  which  he  accomplished  two,  or,  in 
fact,  seven,  years  before  his  death. 

(б)  Appeal  is  made,  in  support  of  this  assumed 
joint  government,  to  the  obscure  words  in  2  Kings 

viil  16 :  fTRiT  ,  which  Clericus  sup¬ 

plements  by  'n  Tty,  adhuc  erat  th  vivis,  ant  simile 
quidpiam.  Keil,  with  many  of  the  old  commenta¬ 
tors,  translates:  “While  Jehoshaphat  was  (still) 
king  of  Judah,”  t.  &,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jehosh¬ 
aphat  But  those  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syrian 
and  Arabic  versions,  in  some  MSS.,  and  in  the 
Complutensian  Septuagint.  Luther  and’De  Wette 
leave  them  untranslated.  Houbigant,  Kennicott, 
Dathe,  Schulz,  Maurer,  and  Thenius  want  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  text  Thenius  says  that  they 
are  “  evidently  due  to  an  error  of  the  copyist,  who 
has  repeated  them  here  from  the  end  of  the  verse,” 
and  that  “  they  were  then  provided  with  the  con¬ 
junction,  in  order  to  give  them  a  connection.”  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  their  omission  from  the  text 
44  a  piece  of  critical  violence,”  as  Keil  does.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  retain  them,  because  they 
are  in  the  massoretic  text,  the  Chaldee  version,  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Vatican  Sept,  still  they  cannot  be 
translated  in  the  manner  proposed.  The  word 
u  still,”  which  is  here  so  important,  is  wanting  in 
the  text,  and  cannot  be  inserted  without  further 
deliberation.  Kimchi  and  Ewald,  with  the  rabbini- 


1  cal  Sedar  01am,  supply  HD  after  iTHiT  and 

Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  was  dt^d.”  This, 
however,  would  be  constructing  a  sentence  which 
states  what  is  true  to  be  sure,  but  “  the  super- 
fiuousness  of  which,  and  the  unprecedentednesa 
also,  in  the  midst  of  the  current  formula  in  which 
it  occurs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  ”  (Thenius) 
If  the  words  are  to  stand,  the  only  possible  re 
course  is  to  supply  JTH ,  which  so  often  is  want¬ 
ing,  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect  The  sentence 
would  then  have  to  be  understood  as  a  parenthesis, 
intended  to  refer  back  again  to  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  because,  in  this  verse,  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  other  incidents  from  1  Kings  xxiL  50  up 
to  this  point,  is  now  to  be  resumed.  “  Jehoshaphat 
had  been  king  of  Judah.”  But  in  what  manner 
soever  the  words  may  be  translated,  they  can  in  no 
case  obscure  the  clear  and  definite  declaration  that 
Jehoram  became  king  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  of 
Israel,  and  that  he  reigned  eight  years.  What  is 
obscure  can  never  explain  what  is  clear,  but  only, 
vice  versa,  that  which  is  clear  can  explain  what  is 
obscure. 

(c)  When  Joram  of  Israel  undertook  the  war 
against  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  4  sq.),  (at  the  earliest  in 
the  first  year  of  his  roign),  he  called  upon  “  Jehosh¬ 
aphat  king  of  Judah  "  to  go  with  him,  and  when  the 
three  kings  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom,  turned,  in 
their  distress,  to  Elisha,  he  would  have  nothin? 
to  do  with  Joram,  but  referred  him  to  the  proph 
ets  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  finally  gave  ear  to 
him  only  for  the  sake  of  “  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah,”  who  was  faithful  to  Jehovah  (ver.  14). 
But  if  Jehoram  had  then  been  king  of  Judah  ac¬ 
cording  to  chap.  L  17,  or  even  joint  ruler,  Jehosha¬ 
phat  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  simply  as  rul¬ 
ing  king  of  Judah. 

(d)  Jehoshaphat  held  firmly  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  was  a  decided  opponent  of  all  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal  or  Astarte.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  pious  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xxil  43; 
2  Chron.  xvii.  3-6 ;  xix.  3 ;  xx.  32) ;  his  son  Jeho¬ 
ram,  on  the  contrary,  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  Aliab’s  family  had  introduced  (2  Kings  viii. 
18;  2  Chron.  xxi  6  and  11  sq.).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  ruled  together.  If 
Jehoshaphat  had  allowed  his  fellow-ruler  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  foster  the  worship  of  Baal,  he  would  have 
made  himself  a  participant  in  the  same  guilt,  and 
would  not  have  received  the  praise  of  changeless 
fidelity  to  Jehovah. 

(e)  Joint  governments  are  foreign  to  Oriental, 
and,  above  all,  to  Israelitish  antiquity.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  history  of  king  Azariah  (Uz- 
ziah)  that  he  was  a  leper,  and,  therefore,  lived  in  a 
separate  house,  and  that  his  son  Jotham  44  was  over 
the  house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land  ”  (2  Kings 
xv.  6).  The  “  house  ”  here  meant  is  the  royal 
palace  (cf.  1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  x  viil  3),  and  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  assert  that  he  became  king  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  rightful  king,  as  is  assumed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Jehoram.  Jotham  did  not  become  king 
until  Uzziah’s  death,  and  then  he  ruled  for  six¬ 
teen  years  (2  Kings  xv.  7,  33).  The  years  in  which 
he  acted  as  regent  for  his  sick  father  are  not 
reckoned  in  these,  as  they  should  be,  if  it  is  to  be  ft 
precedent  for  including  in  the  eight  years  of  Je¬ 
horam  certain  years  during  which  he  was  joint 
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ruler  with  his  father.  There  is  do  statement  any- ' 
where  with  regard  to  Jehoshaphat  that  he  was 
sick  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  governing. 
This  energetic  ruler  was  far  from  needing  an 
assistant,  certainly  not  such  a  weak  one  as  Je- 
horam.  The  latter  was  sick  for  two  years  before 
his  death ;  but  even  he  had  no  joint  regent  His 
son  Ahaziah  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  after 
his  death. 

From  all  this  we  see  plainly  that  all  attempts 
to  bring  2  Kings  L  17  into  agreement  with  the 
other  chronological  data,  which  are  essentially  in 
accord  among  themselves,  are  vain.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  text  of  this 
verso,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  not  in  its  original  form. 
TheniuB  considers  it  corrupt,  and  desires  to  read 
for:  “  In  the  second  year  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,”  “  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Je¬ 
hoshaphat.”  But  this  does  not  agree  with  2  Kings 
iiL  1,  where  it  is  said  that  Joram  of  Israel  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  eighteenth,  not  twenty-second, 
of  Jehoshaphat,  nor  with  1  Kings  xxii.  51,  where 
“  in  the  seventeenth  year  ”  must  be  changed,  as 
Thenius  proposes,  to  “  in  the  twenty-first  year,” 
a  change  which  is  inadmissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  form  of  state¬ 
ment  varies  considerably  from  the  standing  for¬ 
mula.  In  each  case  where  the  death  of  a  king  is 
recorded,  there  follows  immediately  the  formula: 
such  a  one  became  king  in  his  stead,  without  any 
further  details  in  regard  to  the  successor  than 
simply  his  name.  Then  when  the  history  of  the 
following  reign  commences,  often  after  the  in- ! 
eertion  of  other  incidents  and  reflections  of  greater  i 
or  leas  length,  it  is  stated  in  what  year  of  the 
reign  of  tho  king  of  the  othor  nation  he  began 
to  reign,  of  what  age  he  was,  and  how  many 
years  he  ruled  (cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  20-31  ;  xv.  8-24 ; 
xvL  28;  xxii.  40-51;  2  Kings  viil  24;  x.  35;  xii. 
22;  xiii.  9;  xiv.  16-29;  xv.  7,  22,  25,  30,  38;  xvi. 
20 ;  xx.  21 ;  xxi.  18,  26 ;  xxiil  30 ;  xxiv.  6).  Now,  in 
2  Kings  L  17,  after  the  words  “and  he  died  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  prophet  Elyah,”  follows  the 
ordinary  formula,  “and  Joram  became  king  in 
his  stead ;  ”  but  then  there  is  added,  what  is  not 
added  in  a  single  other  passage :  “  In  the  second 
year  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah, ”  but  without  the  further  details,  which  are 
usually  given  in  that  connection,  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  reign,  Ac.  These  details  are  not 
added  until  we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  his  reign,  chap.  iii.  1 ;  there,  however, 
{hey  vary  very  much  from  this  short  statement,  as 
does  also  viil  16.  Now  since,  of  course,  the  two 
complete  and  precise  statements  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  incomplete  one,  the  unusual  chrono¬ 
logical  datum  in  L  17  must  be  regarded  as  a  later 
and  incorrect  addition,  all  the  more  as  it  stands  in 
contradiction  with  all  the  other  chronological  data 
of  the  period  in  question.  It  appears  distinctly  as 
an  addition  in  the  Sept.,  where  it  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  and  is  not  incorporated  into  it 
It  is  remarkable  that  scholars  have  preferred  to 
change  the  other  complete  and  consistent  data,  in 
order  to  force  them  into  agreement  with  this, 
rather  than  to  give  up  this  one  statement  which  is 
totally  unsupported,  and  which  introduces  con¬ 
fusion  not  only  into  the  chronology,  but  also  into 
the  histoiy. 

Finally,  we  have  to  notice  another  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  chronology  of  this  period  which 


Wolff  has  attempted  (Studien  und  KritiJcen ,  1858,  4:  • 
s.  625-688).  He  rejects  in  general  very  decidedly 
any  assumption  of  joint  sovereignty,  and  especially 
the  joint  rule  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat ;  but  he 
inconsistently  sets  up  such  an  assumption  when  he 
says  (s.  643):  “As  his  (Ahaziah  of  Israel’s)  health 
was  so  far  lost  that  he  could  no  longer  administer 
the  government,  he  took  his  brother  Joram  on  the 
throne  with  himself,  as  co-regent,  at  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  He 
remained  king  until  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  then  gave  up  the  government 
entirely  in  favor  of  his  brother,  but  did  not  die 
until  the  second  year  of  Jehoram.”  Ignoring  the 
above-mentioned  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  and 
starting  from  the  purely  arbitrary  and  unfounded 
assumption  that  only  the  dates  given  for  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  are  correct  and  reliable, 
Wolff  changes  the  twenty-two  years  of  Ahab  to 
twenty,  the  two  years  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel  to  four 
and  a  half,  makes  Joram  succeed  to  the  throne  in 
the  twenty-seoond  instead  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram  in  the  third  and  not  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Joram,  and,  finally,  Ahaziah  of 
Judah  in  the  eleventh  and  not  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Joram.  No  one  else  has  hitherto  conceived  tho 
idea  of  undertaking  so  many  changes  iu  the  text ; 
they  are  all  as  violent  as  they  are  unnecessary, 
and,  therefore,  need  no  refutation,  although  their 
necessity  is  confidently  asserted.  The  joint  rule  of 
AJiaziah  and  Joram  is,  if  possible,  still  more  con¬ 
trary  to  the  text  than  that  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Jehoram. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ter.  19.  Tot  the  Lord  would  not  destroy 
Judah,  Ac.  The  connection  between  vers.  19  and 
20  is  this:  Although  for  David’s  sake  Judah  did 
not,  as  a  consequence  of  its  apostasy,  lose  its 
dynasty  and  its  existence  as  a  nation,  yet  it  had 
to  pay  dearlv  for  its  sin ;  for  the  Edomites,  who 
had  been  subject  to  Judah  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  endeavored,  during  Jehorom’s  reign, 
to  regain  their  independence.  Josephus  says  that 
they  had  killed  the  governor,  whom  Jehoshaphat 
had  appointed  (1  Kings  xxii.  47),  and  had  chosen 
a  king  for  themselves.  In  order  to  re-subjugate 
them  Jehoram  marched  out  with  an  army  prV}J¥ « 

unquestionably  the  name  of  a  place,  but  not  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Zoar  (Hitzig  and  Ewald),  for  this  lay  in 
Moab  (Jerem.  xlviii.  34),  not  in  Edom.  The  place 
cannot  be  more  definitely  located.  The  chronicler 

has  instead  *•  e.,  “with  his  captains,” 

and  does  not  mention  any  place,  probably  because 
he  did  not  know  any  place  by  the  name  here  given. 
Thenius  proposes  to  read  iTPyt?,  which  is  favored 

by  the  Vulg.,  Seira,  so  that  we  should  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  referring  to  the  well-known  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  Edom. 

Yer.  21.  And  he  rose  by  night,  Ac.  “  It  ia 
clear  that  we  have  in  this  verse  the  record  of  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Jehoram  to  re-subjugate 
Edom.  We  must,  therefore,  form  our  conceptions 
of  the  details  according  to  this  character  of  the 
whole  ”  (Thenius).  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  occurrence  as  the  Calwer  Bibely  on 
2  Chron.  xxi.  7  sq.,  explains  it:  “The  cowardly. 
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faithless  king  plotted  and  executed  a  massacre  by  j 
night  of  the  Edomites  who  surrounded  him,  in 
which  his  own  captains  also  fell ;  and  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  2  Kings  viii.  21,  his  own  people  upon  this 
deserted  him,  he  could  not  accomplish  anything 
further  against  the  Edomites,  and  they  remained 
independent”  The  passage  rather  states  simply 
that  the  army  of  Judah,  as  it  approached  Edom, 
was  surrounded  by  the  Edomites,  but  broke 
through  them  by  night,  and  fled  homewards 
(1  Kings  viii.  60),  so  that  it  barely  escaped  an 
utter  defeat  From  this  time  on  the  dominion  of 
Judah  over  Edom  was  at  an  end  (Ps.  cxxxvii.'ty 

Yer.  22.  Unto  ftk  day,  i.  e.f  until  the  time  of 
composition  of  the  original  document  from  which 
this  is  taken  (see  above,  on  1  Kings  viii  8).  The 
Edomites  were,  indeed,  re-subjugated  for  a  short 
time  (xiv.  7,  22),  but  never  again  permanently. — 
Then  Libnah  revolted  at  the  same  time.  This 
city  lay  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Philistia.  It  was  at  one  time  an  ancient 
royal  residence  of  the  Canaanites,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  priests’  cities  [cities  of  refuge]  of  the 
Israelites  (Josh.  xv.  42 ;  xii.  1 5 ;  xxi.  13),  though  it 
Can  hardly  have  retained  the  latter  character  until 
the  time  of  Jehoram.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was 
instigated  to  revolt  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  it 
was  assisted  by  them.  Among  the  farther  details 
mentioned  by  the  chronicler,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Philistines  attacked  Jehoram,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  a  severe  defeat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16  sg.).  [It  is 
also  stated  there  that  the  allied  Philistines  and 
Arabians  took  Jerusalem  and  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ple,  an  event  to  which  Hitzig  refers  the  passage 
Joel  iv.  4-6.  Thenius  approves  this,  but  thinks 
that  2  Chron.  xxi  17  is  inconsistent  with  2  Kings 
x.  3,  which  assigns  a  different  fate  to  Ahaziah’s 
kindred.— W.  G.  8.] 

Yer.  25.  Did  Ahaziah  begin  to  reign.  The 

chronicler  states  Ahaziah’s  age  at  his  accession  as 
forty-two  (II.,  xxii.  2).  This  is  the  result  of  a  mis¬ 
take  of  O  far  3,  in  th*  numerals  (Keil,  Winer, 
Thenius),  as  we  must  conclude  from  the  age 
assigned  to  Jehoram  in  ver.  17.  Jehoram  was 
thirty-two  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  he  reigned 
eight  years;  died,  therefore,  at  forty.  Ahaziah 
was  twenty-two  at  his  accession;  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  born  when  his  father  was  eighteen.  There 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  this,  for,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  young  men  might  marry  after  their 
thirteenth  year,  and  eighteen  was  the  usual  age 
of  marriage  (Winer,  R-  W.-B .,  L  a.  297).  [It  should 
be  noticed  that  this  bears  upon  2  Chron.  xxi.  17, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ahaziah  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoram. — W.  G.  S.l— Athaliah  is 
here  (ver.  26)  called  the  daughter  of  Omri,  although 
she  was  in  fact  his  granddaughter,  because  he  was 
the  founder  and  father  of  the  royal  house  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  which  brought  so  much  mis¬ 
fortune  upon  Israel  and  Judah.  The  chronicler 
adds  (II.,  xxil  3),  that  she  was  “  his  [Ahaziah’s] 
counsellor  to  do  wickedly.” 

Yer.  28.  And  he  went  with  Joram,  Ac.  [Jo- 
ram  himself  went;  see  the  amended  translation 

and  Textual  and  Grammatical,  note  7.  If  fix  is 

taken  as  the  prep.,  then  we  have  to  assume  that, 
after  Joram  was  wounded,  Ahaziah  also  left  the 
seat  of  war  and  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  that 
he  went  down  from  there  again  to  Jezreel  to  visit 
Joram ;  for  that  is  the  simple  and  natural  meaning 


of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  29.  The  awkwardness 
of  this  acceptation  is  evident  It  is  better  to  take 
HK  as  the  so-called  “accusative  sign,”  as  explained 

in  the  note  referred  to. — W.  G.  S.]  On  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  see  note  on  1  Kings  iv.  13.  This  strongly 
fortified  city  was,  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  it  away  from  them.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  attempt  so  that  he  died  (l  Kings  xxii.).  From 
chap.  ix.  2 ;  xiv.  15,  we  see  that,  at  the  time  when 
Joram  was  at  war  with  Hazael,  it  was  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  not  state* 
when  or  how,  since  the  death  of  Ahab,  it  came 
into  their  hands.  According  to  ix.  14,  Joram 

was  nb-13  *1D5?  he  was  defending  the  city 

T  1 

against  the  attacks  of  Hazael,  who  was  thirsting  for 
conquest,  and  who  undoubtedly  commenced  the  war. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  defending,  and  not  in  attacking 
the  city,  that  Jehoram  was  smitten,  that  is,  se¬ 
verely  wounded.  [See  note  on  ix.  1.]  He  ordered 
that  he  should  be  taken  to  Jezreel  (see  note  on  1 
Kings  xviil  45),  and  not  to  Samaria,  although  the 
latter  was  much  nearer,  probably  because  the  court 
was  at  Jezreel.  [Thenius’  suggestion  that  he  could 
make  this  journey  over  a  smooth  road,  while  the 
way  to  Samaria  lay  over  mountains,  is  also  good. 
— W.  G.  8.]  But  the  army  remained  under  com¬ 
mand  of  the  generals  in  and  before  Ramoth.  The 
king’s  wound  does  not  seem  to  have  healed  for 
some  time.  Ewald  maintains  that  Ahaziah  did 
not  go  to  the  war  with  Joram,  but  went  to  visit 
him  from  Jerusalem  at  a  later  time,  when  he  was 
being  healed  of  his  wound.  He  says,  therefore, 
that  the  particle  HX  fa  ver.  28  is  to  be  struck  out. 

There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this  (see  Thenius 
on  the  verse),  for  TP ,  in  ver.  29,  does  not  prove 

that  he  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Jezreel,  sinoe  the 
latter  lay  to  the  north  of  Ramoth  as  well  as  of 
Jerusalem.  It  may  well  be  that  he  visited  Joram 
from  Ramoth,  whither  he  had  gone  with  him  to 
the  war,  especially  as  it  was  not  so  far  from  there 
as  from  Jerusalem.  [nx  is  not  the  prep,  but  the 

case-sign  with  the  nominative ;  DIP  is  therefore 
the  subject  of  ,  and  not  Ahaziah,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood  (see  That  and  Gramm).  Aha¬ 
ziah  did  not  go  to  Ramotli,  but  went  down  fr on 
Jerusalem  to  JezreeL — W.  G.  S.] 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  the  two  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  which  forms  a  consistent  whole,  does  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  as  might  at  first 
appear,  but  is  inserted  here  for  good  and  imperative 
reasons.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  had  kept  itself 
free  from  the  worship  of  the  calf  and  of  Baal, 
which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  until 
the  death  of  Jehoshaphat.  That  worship  was, 
however,  transplanted  to  Judah  by  the  marriage 
of  Jehoram,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehosha¬ 
phat,  with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  for  Athaliah  controlled  her  husband  Jeho¬ 
ram,  and  his  son,  Ahaziah,  as  we  see  (Vom  vers.  18 
and  27,  and  from  2  Chron.  xxi.  6  and  xxil  3,  just 
as  Jezebel,  the  fanatical  idolatress,  controlled 
Ahab.  Though  the  guilt  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
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which  persisted  in  its  evil  courses  in  spite  of  all 
the  testimonies  of  the  divine  grace,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  exhortations  and  threats  of  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  was  already  great  enough,  it  be¬ 
came  still  greater  and  heavier  by  the  extension  of 
tiie  apostasy  to  Judah.  Thus  the  measure  became 
full,  and  the  judgment  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
had  predicted,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  dynasty, 
was  brought  about.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Hazael, 
and  consummated  by  Jehu.  Joram  of  Israel  was 
defending  Ramoth  against  the  former  when  he  was 
wounded ;  he  was  brought  to  Jezreel  where  Jeze¬ 
bel  was.  Ahaziah  of  Judah  came  thither  to  visit 
him  (by  an  especial  dispensation  of  Providence,  as 
2  Chron.  xxiL  7  expressly  states),  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  three  chief  representatives  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  were  present  at  one  and  the  same 
place.  At  this  time  now,  Jehu  was  elevated  to 
the  throne ;  he  hastened  to  Jezreel  and  killed  all 
three  of  them,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  and  Jezebel  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  Jeho- 
ram  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  should  precede  chap, 
ix.,  which  tells  about  the  elevation  of  Jehu.  This 
also  explains  the  brevity  of  this  record  compared 
with  the  more  detailed  one  in  Chronicles.  The 
author  restricts  himself  to  those  details  which 
give  the  causes  and  the  explanation  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  fell  upon  Joram  and  Ahaziah  by  the 
hand  of  Jehu.* 

2.  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  were  the  first  kings 
of  Judah  under  whom  idolatry  was  not  only  tol¬ 
erated,  but  formally  introduced  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11). 
The  book  of  Chronicles  contains  no  further  infor¬ 
mation  than  is  here  given  in  regard  to  Ahaziah, 
who  did  not  reign  for  even  one  full  year.  What  is 
there  stated  in  regard  to  Jehoram  shows  him  to  us 
as  one  of  the  wickedest  and  most  depraved  kings 
that  ever  reigned  in  Judah,  under  whom  the  na¬ 
tion  not  only  sank  religiously,  but  also  politically 
came  near  to  ruin.  He  drove  it  by  force  to  idola- 

try  (ITPT) ;  he  murdered  his  six  brothers,  and  other 

princes  besides;  the  Edomites  established  their 
independence  of  his  authority;  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  defeated  him,  and  carried  off  all  liis 
treasures,  his  wives,  and  his  children ;  finally,  a 
horrible  disease  attacked  him,  which  lasted  two 
years,  when  he  at  length  died.  Schlier  (Die 
Konige  in  Israel,  s.  121  sq.)  asserts  in  regard  to 
him :  11  It  was  oppressive  to  him  to  be  only  a  joint 
ruler;  he  determined  to  cast  off  the  restraints  of  a 
correcting  and  warning  father.  So  he  sought  to 
accomplish  this  by  his  marriage.  He  murdered 
his  six  brothers,  who  were  better  than  himself, 
and  also  several  chiefs  who  stood  by  them,  and  he 
held  his  royal  father  in  captivity.  It  is  true  that 
he  scrupled  to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  that  he  left  him  still  the  title  of  king; 
but  he  held  the  government,  from  this  time  on, 


*  [The  dynasty  of  Omrl  and  Its  connections : 
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entirely  In  his  own  hands.”  Of  all  these  facts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  murder  of  his  brothers  and  the 
other  prominent  men,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
biblical  text.  They  are  all  pure  fictions,  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  the  author  is  led  by  assuming  as 
an  historical  certainty  that  Jehoshaphat  and  Jeho¬ 
ram  ruled  together  for  seven  years.  After  making 
this  assumption  he  feels  justified  in  going  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  state 
of  things,  and  especially  why,  after  five  years  of 
this  arrangement,  Jehoshaphat  should  have  retired 
entirely  from  the  government  for  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life.  [It  is  a  very  good  instance  of  the 
method  of  commenting  on  the  Scriptures  which 
consists  in  inventing  possible  combinations  in  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  apparently  inconsistent  statements, 
and  it  shows  what  comes  of  it  It  is  often  under¬ 
taken  in  a  false  idea  of  reverence  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  a  mistaken  desire  to  save  their  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  clear  that  a  high  and  pure  conception 
of,  and  loyalty  to,  historical  truth,  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  before  any  one  can  adopt  this  method  of 
interpretation.  The  statements  of  the  text  are  one 
thing,  and  the  inventions  of  the  commentator  are 
another.  Any  one  who  undertakes  this  work  must 
determine  beforehand  to  keep  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  clearly  and  firmly  before  himself 
in  his  work,  and  the  only  sound  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  cling  to  the  text  and  leave  inven¬ 
tions  aside.  The  notion  of  a  joint  government  is  a 
pure  fiction,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one 
who  adopts  it  should  not  go  farther, ‘and  invent  flo- 
titious  causes,  occasions,  and  other  details  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it. — W.  G.  S.l  The  assorted  facts  fall  to 
the  ground  with  the  false  assumption  on  which 
they  are  built  The  facts  which  are  given  in  the 
documents  are  more  than  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  establish  the  depravity  of  Jehoram.  Hi9  wick¬ 
edness  is  explained,  since  his  father  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  pious  kings  of  Israel,  by  the  in- 
H uen ce  of  his  wife,  and  by  his  connection  with  the 
house  of  Ahab.  Iu  his  history  and  that  of  Aha¬ 
ziah  we  have  a  terrible  example  of  the  way  in 
which  one  bad  woman  (Jezebe  l)  can  radically  cor¬ 
rupt  entire  dynasties  and  entii  e  states,  and  of  the 
curse  which  rests  upon  matrimonial  connections 
which  are  only  formed  in  order  to  attain  political 
objects  (see  above,  1  Kings  xxii.  Hist,  §  1). 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  16-29.  Jehoram  and  his  son  Ahaziah: 
(a)  The  way  in  which  both  walked  (18-27);  (M 
how  they  came  to  choose  this  way  (18-27);  (c) 
whither  they  were  brought  by  it  (vers.  20-22,  28, 
29 ;  see  also  Histor.  §  2). — The  Spirit  of  the  House 
of  Ahab :  (a)  Perversion  of  all  divine  and  human 
ordinances.  Wicked  and  corrupt  women  set  the 
tone,  and  ruled  over  their  weak  husbands ;  (&)  im¬ 
morality,  licentiousness,  murder,  and  tyranny  (2 
Chron.  xxi.  4,  6,  11);  (c)  contempt,  on  the  one 

hand,  for  the  richness  of  God’s  long-suffbring  and 
goodness,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  warnings  of 
God’s  judgments  and  chastisements.  What  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  animated  the  household  of  a  Corne¬ 
lius  (Acts  x.  2),  of  a  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8),  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  (Actaxvt  34)1  Cf.  Prov.  xiv. 
11 ;  xil  7;  Ps.  xxv.  2  aud  3. — The  Importance  of 
Family  Relationships:  (a)  The  great  influence 
which  they  exert.  (They  necessarily  bring  about 
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relationship  in  spirit  and  feeling ;  they  work  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  mightily ;  one  member  of  the  connection 
draws  another  with  him,  either  to  good  or  to  evil 
In  spite  of  their  pious  father  and  grandfather,  Je- 
horam  and  Ahaziah  were  tainted  by  the  apostasy 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  (vers.  18,  27).  How  many 
are  not  able  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  these 
connections,  and  therefore  make  shipwreck  of 
their  faith,  and  are  either  drawn  into  open  sin  and 
godlessness,  or  are  transformed  into  a  superficial, 
thoughtless,  and  worldly  character,  (i)  The  duty 
which  therefore  devolves  upon  us.  (The  calami¬ 
ties  which  even  the  pious  Jehoshapnat  brought 
upon  his  house,  nay,  even  upon  his  country,  arose 
finom  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  to  his  son,  as  a  wife,  and  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  relationships  which  do  not  rest  upon 
the  word  and  commandment  of  God  bring  discon¬ 
tent  and  ruin.  Therefore  beware  of  entering  into 
relationships  which  lack  the  bond  of  faith  and 
unity  of  spirit,  however  grand  or  advantageous 
externally  they  may  seem  to  be.  Do  not,  by  such 
connections,  transplant  the  Ahab  and  Jezebel  spirit 
into  your  house,  for  it  eats  like  a  cancer,  and  cor¬ 
rupts  and  destroys  to  the  very  heart.)--Ver.  19. 
Behold  the  faithfulness  of  God,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  father,  chastises  indeed  the 
son,  but  yet  will  not  utterly  destroy  him. — Cra¬ 
mer:  God  will  sustain  his  Church  (kingdom)  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  in  order  that  a  holy  leaven 
may  remain,  no  matter  how  many  may  be  found 
who  scoff  at  His  promise  to  sustain  His  Church. — 
Ver.  20.  God  punishes  infidelity  to  himself  by 


means  of  the  infidelity  of  men  to  one  another.— 
Cramer:  If  we  do  not  keep  faith  with  God,  then 
people  must  not  keep  faith  with  us.  By  means  of 
insurrection  God  punishes  the  sins  of  sovereigns, 
and  dissolves  the  authority  of  kings  {cf.  Job  xn. 
18). — Yer.  26.  Calw.  Bib.  :  It  is  a  horrible  thing 
when  not  merely  relatives,  but  even  a  mother  in¬ 
stigates  to  evil. — Yer.  28.  Cramer  :  Have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  fool-hardy  man,  for  he  undertakes  what 
his  own  mind  dictates,  and  you  will  have  to  suffer 
the  consequences  with  him  (Sirach  viii.  18). — Ver. 
29.  Calw.  Bib.  :  As  he  so  gladly  joined  himself  to 
Ahab’s  family,  and  was  so  fond  of  spending  his 
time  with  them,  there  it  was,  by  the  ordering  of 
Providence,  that  he  met  his  end.  Those  who,  by 
their  hostility  to  the  Lord,  belong  together,  must 
come  together,  according  to  God’s  just  decree,  that 
they  may  perish  together.  Jeliorara  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  healed  of  the  bodily  wound  which  the 
Syrians  had  given  him,  that  he  left  the  army  and 
returned  to  Jezreel ;  but  the  wounds  of  his  soul, 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself,  caused  him 
no  trouble,  and  did  not  lead  him  back,  as  they 
should  have  done,  to  Him  who  promised:  “I  will 
restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thee  of 
thy  wounds”  (Jerem.  xxx.  17).  The  children  of 
this  world  visit  one  another  when  they  are  ill; 
they  do  it,  however,  not  in  order  to  console  the 
sick  one  with  the  Word  of  Life,  and  to  advance 
God’s  purpose  in  afflicting  him,  but  from  natural 
lbve,  from  relationship,  or  other  external  reasons. 
Their  visits  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  Chris¬ 
tian  work. 


B. — Jehu't  Elevation  to  the  Throne  qf  IeraeL 

Chap.  IX.  1-37.  [2  Chrom.  XXIL  7-9.] 

• 

1  And  Elisha  the  prophet  called  one  of  the  children  of  the  prophets  [prophet- 
disciples],  and  said  unto  him,  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  this  box  [vial]  1  of  oil 

2  in  thine  hand,  and  go  to  Ramoth-gilead :  And  when  thou  coraest  thither,  look 
out  there  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi,  and  go  in,  and  make 
him  arise  up  from  among  his  brethren,  and  carry  [lead]  him  to  an  inner  cham- 

3  her ;  Then  take  the  box  [vial]  of  oil,  and  pour  it  on  his  head,  and  say,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  [I  anoint]  thee  king  over  Israel  Then  open  the  door, 
and  flee,  and  tarry  not. 

*4  So  the  young  man,  even  the  young  man  [the  servant  of]  *  the  prophet,  went 

6  to  Ramoth-gilead.  And  when  he  came,  behold,  the  captains  of  the  host  were 
sitting ;  and  he  said,  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  O  captain.  And  Jehu  said,  Unto 

6  which  of  all  us  f  And  he  said,  To  thee,  O  captain.  And  he  arose,  and  went  into 
the  house ;  and  he  poured  the  oil  on  his  head,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  have  anointed  [I  anoint]  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 

7  Lord,  even  over  Israel  And  thou  shalt  smite  the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master, 
that  I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all 

8  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand  of  Jezebel.  For  [<mu  for]  The  whole 
house  of  Ahab  shall  perish ;  and  I  will  cut  off  from  Ahab  him  that  pisseth 
against  the  wall,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and  left  [both  him  that  is  of  age  and 

9  him  that  is  not  ,of  age]  in  Israel :  and  I  will  make  the  house  of  Ahab  like  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the  son  of 
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10  Ahijah :  and  the  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  in  the  portion  [purlieus]  9  of  Jezreel, 
and  there  shall  be  none  to  bury  her .  And  he  opened  the  door,  ana  fled. 

11  Then  Jehu  came  forth  to  the  servants  of  his  lord :  and  one  said  unto  him,  Is 
all  well  ?  wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  to  thee  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye 

12  know  the  man,  and  his  communication  [secret].  And  they  said,  It  is  false ;  tell 
us  now.  And  he  said,  Thus  and  thus  spake  he  to  me,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 

13  Lord,  I  have  anointed  [I  anoint]  thee  king  over  Israel  Then  they  hasted,  and 
took  every  man  his  garment,  ana  put  ft  under  him  [jm«]  on  the  top  of  the  stairs 

14  [bare  steps],4  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu  is  sing.  So  Jehu  the  son 
of  Jehosnaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi  conspired  against  Joram.  (Now  Joram  had 
kept  [defended]  Ramoth-gilead,  he  and  all  Israel,  because  of  [against]  Hazael 

15  king  of  Syria:  but  king  Joram  was  returned  to  be  healed  in  Jezreel  of  the 
wounds  which  the  Syrians  had  given  him,  when  he  fought  with  Hazael  king  of 
Syria.)  And  Jehu  said,  If  it  be  your  minds,  then  let  none  [no  fugitive]  go  forth 

16  nor  escape  [omu  nor  escape]  out  of  the  city  to  go  to  tell  it  in  Jezreel.  So  Jehu 
Tode  in  a  chariot,  and  went  to  Jezreel;  for  Joram. lay  there.  And  Ahaziah  king 

1*1  of  Judah  was  come  down  to  see  Joram.  And  there  stood  a  watchman  on  the 
tower  in  Jezreel,  and  he  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  said,  I  see 
a  company.9  And  Joram  said,  Take  a  horseman,  and  send,  to  meet  them,  and 

18  let  him  say,  Is  it  peace  [Is  all  well]  ?  So  there  went  one  on  horseback  to  meet 
him,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Is  it  peace  [Is  all  well]  ?  And  Jehu  said, 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  [well  or  ill]  ?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And  the 
watchman  told,  saying,  The  messenger  came  to  them,  but  he  cometh  not  again. 

19  Then  he  sent  out  a  second  on  horseback,  which  came  to  them,  and  said,  Thus 
saith  the  king,  Is  it  peace  [Is  all  well]  ?  And  Jehu  answered,  What  hast  thou 

20  to  do  with  peace  [well  or  ill]  ?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And  the  watchman  told, 
saying,  He  came  even  unto  them,  and  cometh  not  again :  and  the  driving  is  like 

21  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi ;  for  he  driveth  furiously.  And  Joram 
said,  Make  ready.  And  his  chariot  was  made  ready.  And  Joram  king  of  Israel 
and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  went  out?  each  in  his  chariot,  and  they  went  out 
against  [to  meet]  Jehu,  and  met  him  in  the  portion  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joram  saw  Jehu,  that  he  said,  Is  it  peace  [Is  all 
well],  J ehu  ?  And  he  answered,  What  peace  [is  well],  so  long  as  the  whore- 

23  doms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  [sorceries]  are  so  many  ?  And 
Joram  turned  his  hands,  and  fled,  and  said  to.  Ahaziah,  There  is  treachery, 

24  [Treachery !]  O  Ahaziah.  And  Jehu  drew  [took]  *  a  bow  with  his  full  strength 

in  his  hand]  and  smote  Jehoram  between  his  arms,  and  the  arrow  went  out  at 

26  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  down  in  his  chariot.  Then  said  Jehu  to  Bidkar  his  cap¬ 
tain  [lieutenant],  Take  up,  and  cast  him  in  the  portion  of  the  field  of  Naboth 
the  Jezreelite :  for  remember  how  that,  when  I  and  thou*  rode  together  [two 
by  two]  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord  laid  this  burden  [passed  this  sentence] 

26  upon  him ;  Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth,  and  the  blood 
of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord ;  ana  I  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord. 
Now  therefore  take  and  cast  him  into  the  plat  of  ground^  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord. 

27  But  when  Ahaziah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he  fled  by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house.  And  Jehu  followed  after  him,  and  said,  Smite  him  also  [Him 
also  !  Smite  him]  *  in  the  chariot.  And  they  did  so  at  the  going  up  to  Gur,  which 

28  is  by  Ibleam.  And  he  fled  to  Megiddo,  and  died  there.  Ana  his  servants  car¬ 
ried  him  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in  his  sepulchre  with  his 

29  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram  the  son  of 
Ahab  began  Ahaziah  to  reign  over  Judah. 

80  And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it  /  and  she  painted 

81  her  face  [eyelids],  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a  window.  And  as 
Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate,  she  said,  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master 

32  [Hail !  thou  Zimri,  murderer  of  his  master  !]  ?  And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the 
window,  and  said,  Who  is  on  my  side  ?  who  ?  And  there  lookea  out  to  him  two 

33  or  three  eunuchs.  And  he  said,  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her  down ; 
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and  some  of  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  horses :  and  he 

34  trode  her  under  foot.  And  when  he  was  come  in,  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
said,  Go,  see  now  [to]  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a  king’s 

35  daughter.  And  they  went  to  bury  her :  but  they  found  no  more  of  her  than 

36  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands.  Wherefore  they  came  again, 
and  told  him.  And  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  his 
servant  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  [purlieus]  of  Jezreel  shall 

37  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel  And  the  carcass  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  upon 
the  face  of  the  field  in  the  portion  [purlieus]  of  Jezreel ;  [so]  [so]  that  they  shall 
not  say,  This  is  JezebeL 


TEXTUAL  AMD 


1  Ver.  1.— [jOCfn  7|B »  1  Sam.  x.  1,  here,  and  in  Ter.  A 

•  Ver.  4.— [The  article  la  used  with  the  second  in  the  atat  const,  to  give  It  definite  reference  beek  to  the  first  am. 

Bw.  s  2V0,  d.  a  Qf.  chap.  vii.  18. 

•  Ver.  10.— [On  p^n  see  1  Kings  xxl.  58,  where  f>n  occurs  nearly  in  the  same  meaning.  la  the  moat  or  ditch  jest 

outside  the  wall,  with  the  adjacent  strip  of  country.  p/H  has  a  wider  application  to  the  district  on  which  the  dtjr  is  built, 
Including  the  strip  of  country  lust  outside  the  wall  In  a  walled  city  this  latter  place  la  always  a  place  of  deposit  for 
rubbish  and  offal.  Hence  the  degradation  involved  in  the  fate  prophesied  for  her. 

4  Ver.  18.— [The  words  are  very  obscure.  No  better  meaning  is  suggested  than  this,  that  they  sprasd 

their  over-garments  directly  upon  the  stairs,  and  so  formed  something  resembling  the  covered  scaffolding  on  which  the 
king  presented  himself  to  the  people,  and  received  their  homage. 

•  Ver.  17. — [The  second  is  in  the  case  absolute.  Ew.  §  178  d.  Cf.  JWJ  Pa.  lxxiv.  18. 

«  Ver.  «4.-[nB>pD  rr  word  for  word, u  filled  his  hand  with  a  bow,”  4.  made  ready  an  arrow. 

r  Ver.  25.— ['Ott  and  HTlK  are  accusatives  after  "IDT  •  44  Remember  me  and  thee  riding.”  The  E.  V.  is  a  smooth  sad 
correct  rendering  of  It.  44 together”  would  be  s  correct  rendering  of  it,  bat  the  word  suggests  that  they  were 

together,  one  pair  in  s  retinae  which  was  formed  two  by  two. 

1  Ver.  27.— [This  Is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  as  it  stands.  It  seems  neoesssry,  however,  to  correct  the  text  (a) 
We  may  Insert  }n3*1  after  b"l3n  =  44  Smite  him  also  I  and  they  smote  him  in  the  chariot”  This  Is  Bfihr’s  emendation, 

following  Ewald  and  others  (see  Eaoeg.  on  the  verse).  (5)  We  may  read  V73J5  for  V73H  and  translate:  44  Him  also!  Bo 
they  smote  him  in  the  chariot”  This  give*  the  same  pens©,  but  44  Him  also  1  ”  stands  as  a  short  exclamatory  command, 
(c)  Thenlus  takes  these  words  In  this  way,  but  then  (following  the  Sept)  he  conjectures  VEjJJ  for^nSH  =  “And  he 

smote  him.”  It  Is  very  tame  to  make  Jehu  utter  this  exclamation  merely  as  such,  not  as  a  command,  and  then  shoot  tbo 
king  himself  The  seoond  emendation  is  the  best— W.  G.  S.] 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Elisha  called  one  of  the  proph- 
et-dieciples,  Ac.  Elisha  was  undoubtedly  at  this 
time  in  Samaria,  where  his  residence  was.  The 
prophet-disciple,  to  whom  he  gave  this  commission, 
may  have  stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  in  which 
he  once  stood  to  Elijah.  It  is  an  unfounded  sup¬ 
position  of  several  of  the  rabbis  that  it  was  the 
prophet  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amitt&i  [chap.  xiv.  25]. 
— To  Ramoth :  see  chap.  viiL  28. — It  is  not  stated 
anywhere  to  what  tribe  Jehu  belonged.  It  is  very 
probable  that  he,  as  the  most  able  of  the  generals, 
had  received  the  supreme  command  on  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Joram,  as  Josephus  states. — Ver.  2.  And 
go  in :  t.  into  the  house  in  which  he  dwells,  as 

is  clear  from  ver.  6  (niV3n),  and  from  the  words : 

to  an  inner  chamber  (see  note  on  1  Kings  xx.  30). 
Jehu  with  his  army  was  not,  therefore,  in  camp 
before  Ramoth  besieging  it,  but  in  the  city  itself 
defending  it  (see  note  on  viiL  28).  [No  mention  is 
made  anywhere  of  any  hostilities  between  Israel 
and  Syria,  from  the  death  of  Ahab  until  this  time, 
in  which  the  city  of  Ramoth  could  have  changed 
hands.  It  is  clear  that  the  representation  through¬ 
out  this  chapter  is,  that  the  Israelites  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred 
with  considerable  certainty  that  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  it  in  this  war,  either  in  the  assault 


in  which  Joram  was  wounded,  or  in  some  previous 
one.  If  Joram  had  gained  this  important  victory 
for  them,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  army  would 
have  been  in  a  disposition  to  see  him  deposed  by 
any  one  else.  The  inference  is  that,  in  the  battle,  be 
had  not  conducted  himself  well,  and  that  Jehu’s 
talents  had  shone  by  comparison.  *It  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  character  of  each  as  it 
appears  to  us  elsewhere.  Moreover,  we  see  from 
ver.  21  that  Joram  was  already  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  go  out  in  his  chariot  to  meet  Jehu. 
Yet  he  had  not  rejoined  his  army.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  made  much  of  a  slight 
wound,  and  that  he  was  shirking  the  hardships  of 
the  war.  Putting  all  this  together,'  we  can  under¬ 
stand  that  the  feeling  of  the  army  towards  the  king 
was  that  of  contempt,  and  towards  Jehu  that  of 
admiration  and  respect,  and  the  sudden  and  com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  revolution  is  not  then  difficult 
to  understand. — W.  G.  S.]  The  prophet-disciple 
entered  the  house,  in  the  court  of  which  the  gen¬ 
erals  were  sitting  together,  perhaps  holdings  coun¬ 
cil  of  war.  Jehu  was  to  be  anointed  privately,  and 
the  fact  was  for  a  time  to  be  kept  secret. — Ver.  3. 
And  tarry  not :  that  no  questions  might  be  asked 
and  “  that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  affairs  with 
which  he  was  not  competent  to  deal  ”  CV on  Ger- 
lach) ;  Josephus  :  AaOy  tc&vtoq  ktceivcv  axU/v. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  in  order  ttiat  he  might  es¬ 
cape  the  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  friends 
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of  Jo  ram  (Theodoret,  Clericus). — Yer.  6.  I  have 
anointed  thee;  see  above,  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xix. 
16. — On  vers.  7-10  see  notes  on  1  Kings  xiv.  10; 

xvi.  3,  4 ;  xviii.  4;  xix.  10 ;  xxi.  21  sq.  On  p^n  see 

note  on  1  Kings  xxi.  23  [and  note  on  this  verse 
under  Textual  and  Grammatical ]. 

Yer.  11.  Then  Jehu  came  forth,  Ac.  The 

question  occurs,  in  this  chapter,  six  times, 

and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  a  different 
sense  in  each  case.  As  it  evidently  stands  in  op¬ 
position  to  “strife”  or  “hostility”  in  vers.  17,  18, 
22,  and  3 1,  it  must  also  be  translated  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  in  ver.  11,  “Is  it  peace?”  and  not: 
rectene  sunt  omnia  1  (Yulg.);  or  Stehet  es  wohl  (is 
all  well)?  (Luther).  Cf.  1  Kings  ii.  13.  [Nearly 
all  the  commentators  agree  with  the  opinion  here 

advocated,  and  translate  “Is  jt  peace?” 
unquestionably  meant,  originally  and  etymologi¬ 
cally,  welfare,  solus.  It  is  often  used  generally, 
not  in  any  special  formula,  for  “peace.”  As  a 
formula  of  salutation,  however,  its  etymological 
signification  was  entirely  lost,  as  much  os  in  our 
own  “good-bye,"  the  etymological  njeaning  of 
which  we  very  seldom  have  in  mind  when  we  use  it 
Asa  question  it  is  destitute  of  intrinsic  meaning. 
It  merely  asks,  “  What  is  the  news  you  bring  ?  ” 
In  form  only  it  asks,  “Is  it  good  news?”  “Is  all 
well?”  Every  language  presents  similar  exam¬ 
ples  of  current  formulae  and  words  which  have 
lost  their  etymological  significance.  Our  own  word 
“well”  is  a  good  instance,  particularly  in  collo¬ 
quial  usage,  where  it  often  is  almost  meaningless, 
and  where  it  often  implies  anything  but  approval 
of  what  has  preceded.  The  inflection  of  the  voice 
here  carries  all  the  significance.  A  similar  instance 
occurs  in  this  chapter.  In  ver.  26  Jehu  quotes  the 
sentence  of  God  upon  Ahnb,  beginning  with  the 

words  DK .  This  is  the  formula  for  an  oath,  and 

an  ellipsis  is  necessary  to  explain  the  form.  This 
consists  of  an  imprecation  upon  the  speaker  by  him¬ 
self.  “  If  I  did  not  see-— then  may — Ac.”  As  The- 
nius  well  remarks,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  formula  could  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Jehu,  or  that  he  could  have  thought  of  the 
alternate,  omitted,  phrase,  when  he  represented 
God  as  having  spoken  in  these  words.  The  alter¬ 
native  was  utterly  lost  sight  of,  and  ^  DM  meant 
simply  “  verily,”  as  a  strong  affirmation. — Dl^tPTI 

therefore  is  simply  a  salutation  which  calls  upon 
the  person  addressed  to  tell  the  news,  or  his  mes¬ 
sage.  So  in  ver.  11  it  might  be  translated :  “  Well  ? 
Wherefore  came,”  Ac.  In  vers.  17  and  18  i$  has 
the  same  meaning,  but  Jehu  plays  upon  it  by  using 
it  in  its  strict  meaning  in  hie  reply  (see  the  amended 
translation).  In  ver.  22  this  is  still  more  evident. 
In  ver.  31  Jezebel  uses  it  as  the  regular  conven¬ 
tional  salutation,  with  which  to  address  her  insult¬ 
ing  and  defiant  words  to  Jehu.  To  make  it  mean 
in  vers.  17,  18,  22,  “  Is  there  peace  ?  ”  i. «.,  do  you 
come  with  hostile  or  peaceful  intent  towards  me  ? 
Is  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  suspicion,  first  of  the 
unknown  party  which*  is  approaching,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Jehu.  If  he  had  been  suspicious  that  it 
was  an  enemy,  he  would  not  have  sent  out  one 
man ;  if  he  had  been  suspicious  of  Jehu,  he  would 
not  have  gone  down  himself,  and,  as  it  seems, 


without  guards,  to  meet  him.  Finally,  ver.  23  shows 
that  he  did  not  suspect  anything  until  he  heard 
Jehu’s  answer,  which  was  a  bold  condemnation 
of  Jezebel.  Then  he  recognized  treachery,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  did,  he  endeavored  to  escape.  To 
send  out  a  man  to  meet  the  coming  troop  and  “  say 

ab&n »”  was,  therefore,  simply  to  send  him  out  to 
salute  them  and  inquire  what  was  the  intelligence 
they  brought.  When  Jehu  was  recognized,  the 
same  message  was  sent  to  him  (cf.  chap.  x.  13). 
Finally,  the  king  went  to  ask  for  himself.  The  only 
news  which  he  expected  was  news  about  the  war.  When 
the  commander-in-chief  came  riding  in  hot  haste 
towards  the  capital,  news,  either  of  a  great  victory 
or  an  overwhelming  defeat,  was  to  bo  expected. 
As  for  hostility  from  the  approaching  party  before 
it  was  recognized,  or  from  Jehu  after  he  was  recog¬ 
nized,  there  was  no  thought  of  it,  until  Jehu’s  an¬ 
swer,  in  ver.  23,  revealed  it  all  at  once  as  openly 
declared. — W.  G.  S.]  The  generals  put  this  in¬ 
quiry,  not  because  “  they  feared  the  madman  might 
have  done  him  some  harm  ”  (Ewald),  but  because 
they  inferred,  from  the  haste  with  which  the 
prophet-disciple  departed,  that  he  had  brought  im¬ 
portant  intelligence,  perhaps  bad  news,  about  the 
war  with  Syria  (Thenius).  Their  further  question : 
Wherefore  came  this  yjptDn  to  thee?  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  as  the  mocking  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  speech  of  rude  soldiers  about  a  prophet  The 
Hebrew  word  is  then  understood  to  mean  a  mad¬ 
man  or  rhapsodist.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
these  soldiers,  who  were  expecting  important  and 
perhaps  discouraging  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
war,  were  not  in  a  disposition  to  scoff  at  prophets. 
If  they  had  taken  the  prophet  for  a  madman,  they 
would  not,  when  Jehu  made  known  to  them  (ver. 
12)  the  object  for  which  he  came,  have  taken  the 
extraordinary  step  they  did,  without  consideration 
or  delay,  and  made  Jehu  king,  on  the  word  of  a 
fanatic.  In  ver.  20  it  is  said  of  Jehu  himself: 
“He  driveth  jiyJCte,”  whereby  it  is  not  meant  to 

be  said  that  he  was  a  crazy  man,  a  lunatic,  or  a  fa¬ 
natic,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  violent 
temper  (V atablus,  following  the  Syriac,  translates 
proecipitanter).  In  Arabic  means  to  be  bold, 
rash,  wild  (see  Ges.  Diet.,  s.  v.).  The  generals 
meant  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  wild  behavior  of 
the  man,  who  had  come  and  gone  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  had  struck  them.  They 
thought  that  his  conduct  indicated  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  intelligence,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was.  Jehu  at  first  gives  them  an  eva¬ 
sive  answer:  Ye  know  the  man  and  his 
ITJP.  This  word  does  not  mean  “  hiB  speech  or 

words  ”  (Ges.,  De  Wette,  and  Luther,  who  follows 
the  Vulg. :  et  quid  locutus  sit);  nor,  “his  babble  ” 
(Junius,  Koster,  and  Philippson,  who  follows  the 
Sept  adoXeo^la),  for  the  word  does  not  occur  any¬ 
where  in  this  sense.  Neither  does  Jehu  connect 
with  his  words  the  meaning:  “Ye  yourselves 
have  sent  this  prophet  to  me,  in  order  to  give  me 
courage  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  ye  have 
formed  (Dereser  following  Seb.  Smith,  J.  D.  Mi* 
chaelis),  nor  this  meaning :  “Ye  know  the  man  and 
what  he  said  to  me ;  ye  yourselves  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  jest,  for  ye  it  was  who  planned  the 
farce  ”  (Krummacher).  Jehu  could  not  have 
meant  this,  for  he  knew  that  the  plan  or  jest  had 
not  originated  with  the  generals,  and  his  answer 
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would  not  then  have  beeil  an  evasive  one.  No 
less  incorrect  is  the  explanation  of  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  whom  Keil  follows :  Nostis ,  eum  insanum 
esse  ac  proinde  insana  loquitur ,  ideoque  non  credenda, 
nec  a  me  narranda,  for  is  no  synonym  of  pjfcj. 

Finally,  we  cannot  translate  it  with  Bunsen  and 
Thenius,  “ his  disposition:”  “Ye  should  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  his  disposition,  since  ye  have  often 
seen  him  before.”  ‘The  word  is  rather  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1  Kings  xviiL  27, »’ 
meditaiio ,  absorption  in  thought ;  so  that,  in  other 
places,  it  stands  for  every  deep  agitation  of  the 
soul :  rancor,  sorrow,  or  dissatisfaction  (Ps.  liv.  2 ; 
cii.  1 ;  cxlii.  2 ;  Job  vil  13),  and  in  1  Sam.  i  16  it 
stands  as  synonym  to  DJp,  Jehu  means  to  say : 

The  conduct  of  this  man  ought  not  to  astonish 
you ;  he  was  lost  in  thought,  as  prophets  are  wont 
to  be ;  therefore  he  did  not  enter  into  conversation 
with  any  one,  and  departed  as  hastily  as  he  came. 
[It  must  be  apparent  that  the  epithet  »  as  it 

T\  J 

is  correctly  explained  above,  is  not  a  proper  epi¬ 
thet  for  a  man  who  is  lost  in  meditation.  Wild¬ 
ness  of  behavior  is  in  general  inconsistent  with 
meditation.  Moreover,  as  above  stated  (note  on 

ver.  11),  it  is  an  error  to  take  Dlfwi  to  mean  “  Is 
there  peace  ?  ”  and  then  to  suppose  that  these  sol¬ 
diers  asked  the  question  with  reference  to  the  war 
with  Syria.  How  should  they  ask  whether  there 
was  peace  with  Syria,  when  they  were  there  on 
purpose  to  make  war  with  that  country  ?  or  how 
should  they  expect  that  this  prophet  could  bring 
intelligence  which  was  to  decide  that  point  ?  The 
prophet  came  from  home,  from  Israel,  and  al¬ 
though  his  message  might  ultimately  bear  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Syria,  the  natural 
expectation  would  be  that  he  brought  news  from 
Israel,  whence  he  came.  They  asked  in  general 
what  the  news  was  which  he  brought  The  epi¬ 
thet  which  they  applied  need  not  be  pressed  so 
far  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  any  intentional  dis¬ 
respect  to  a  prophet.  He  was  wild  in  his  beha¬ 
vior,  and  they  called  him  carelessly  a  “  mad  fel¬ 
low.”  The  tone  and  meaning  could  hardly  be 
better  given  in  English.  Jehu’s  reply  is  best  un¬ 
derstood  as  an  attempt  to  sound  them.  He  ap¬ 
pears  in  chap.  x.  distinctly  in  the  character  of  a 
crafty  man.  So  here ;  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the 
prophet  has  been  instigated  by  his  fellow-com¬ 
manders  to  do  this  thing,  because  they  hesitated 
to  make  an  outspoken  proposition  of  ‘rebellion  to 
him.  He  charges  them  with  having  plotted  this, 
as  a  means  of  inducing  him  to  rebel  Ye  know 

the  man,  and  the  errand  he  had.  fTfe>  occurs  very 

frequently  in  the  sense  of  “  complaint,”  a  deep- 
seated  subject  of  anxiety.  It  is  used  here  of  the 
business  or  communication  which  the  prophet 
brought  deeply  hidden  in  his  heart — the  deep  plot 
which  had  been  the  result  of  long  meditation.  To 
this  interpretation  of  ver.  11,  “it  is  a  lie,” 

In  ver.  12,  answers  well  They  deny  the  charge. 
— W .  G.  S.]  The  generals  notice  that  Jehu  is 
trying  to  evade  them,  and,  as  he  is  not  able  to 
conceal  his  agitation  entirely,  they  are  only  the 
more  urgent.  They  reply :  t. «.,  not :  “  That 

is  not  true  I  ”  (Luther,  Keil),  or :  “A  lie !  ”  (De 
Wette),  but,  “  Deceit !”  (1  Sam.  xxv.  21;  Jerem. 
iil  23),  Thenius:  “Nonsense!  thou  desirest  to  es¬ 


cape  us.”  Thereupon  Jehu  cannot  help  himself 
any  longer;  he  tells  them  plainly  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Niemeyer’s  interpretation :  “It  is  true 
that  he  (this  man)  does  not  always  tell  the  truth, 
yet  tell  us  what  he  said,”  is  certainly  false. 

Vers.  13.  Than  they  hasted  and  took  every 
man  his  garment  Tne  immediate  and  joyful 
homage  to  the  general  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  were  far  from  scoffing  at  the  prophet, 
or  regarding  him  as  a  crazy  man  or  a  mere  fanatic, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
Joram  and  the  house  of  Ahab  prevailed  in  the 
army,  while  Jehu  stood  in  high  esteem.  The 

words  ntfjgpn  have  been  understood  in 

many  different  ways.  Generally  D]73  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  its  synonym  DJfp,  “self,”  and  the 

clause  is  translated :  “  upon  the  stairs  them¬ 
selves,”  i.  e.,  upon  the  bare  steps  (Kimchi,  whom 
Keil  follows) ;  but  the  word  scarcely  has  this  sig¬ 
nification  except  in  connection  with  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  Still  less  can  we  approve  the  translation 
of  Grotius,  Clericus,  and  others:  in  fastigio  gra- 

duum.  for  D13  never  means  the  top  or  summit 

V?  . 

Thenius  believes  that  D*12  is  written  for  DTVt  as 

V  V  T  t 

the  Yulg.  shows:  in  similitudinem  tribunals.  He 
translates :  “Asa  representation  of  (or  make-shift 
for)  the  (necessary)  scaffolding  [by  mounting  upon 
which  to  show  himself  to  the  people  and  receive 
their  homage,  a  king  was  inaugurated],  Jehu 
stepped  up  upon  the  piled-up  garments.”  But,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  objections,  there  could  be  no 
mention  of  “  steps  ”  in  connection  with  a  pile  of 
heaped-up  garments.  Evidently,  we  have  rather 
to  think  of  a  spreading-out  of  the  garments  such 

as  is  recorded  in  Matt  xxi.  8,  and,  as  ,  which 
we  must  not  interchange  with  ,  designates  mo¬ 
tion  to  or  towards,  we  translate  literally:  “to¬ 
wards,”  or,  “in  the  direction  of,  the  stairs.”  In 
the  building,  in  which  the  generals  were  assem¬ 
bled,  there  was,  therefore,  a  staircase,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  like  that  in  the  court  of  the  temple  for  the 
king  (2  Chron.  vi.  13),  which  had  perhaps  been 
prepared  for  the  king,  who  formerly  lived  in  Ra- 
moth.  The  generals  spread  their  garments  over 
the  ground  from  the  place  where  Jehu  stood  to 
this  place,  which  was  ordinarily  reserved  for  the 
king,  and  thus  formed  a  path  for  him  to  this  place, 
on  which  they  saluted  him  with  royal  honors. 
[See  note  under  Grammatical  on  this  verse.] — 
On  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet,  see  note  on  1 
Kings  i  34;  qf.  2  Kings  xi.  14. — Ver.  14  does 
not  state  the  cause  of  the  act  in  ver.  13,  but  the 
consequence  of  it,  so  that  we  must  not  under¬ 
stand  that  there  was  a  “  conspiracy  ”  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word,  t.  «.,  a  secret  bond,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  wounding  of  Joram  (Koster).  After 
they  had  chosen  Jehu  king  by  acclamation,  he 
bound  himself  and  them  firmly  and  solemnly  to 
hostility  to  Joram  (")&p  means  to  bind,  to  fetter). 
The  word  does  not  imply,  in  itself,  that  he  made 
them  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself. 

Ver.  14.  Joram  had  defended  Ramoth,  Ac. 

nbia  "IDE*  shows  again,  what  we  saw  in  ver  6, 

that  the  city  was  not  at  that  time  besieged  by 
Joram  (Koster),  but  that  he  was  in  it  and  was  de- 
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fending  it  against  the  Syrians.  In  vers.  15  and  16 
we  have  a  repetition  of  viii.  28,  29,  but  it  is  not “  a 
mere  superfluous  ”  repetition,  which  “  proves  that 
those  verses  and  the  chapter  before  us  were  not 
written  by  the  same  person "  (Thenius).  In  the 
former  place  the  statement  is  purely  historical, 
but  here  it  is  intended  to  explain  the  event  nar¬ 
rated  in  vers.  1-14.  Ver.  21  shows  that  Joram 
was  healed  at  the  time  that  Jehu  was  anointed. 
Instead  of  returning,  however,  to  share  the  labors 
and  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  remained  in  his 
summer  palace  in  Jezreel,  and  appears  to  have 
been  taking  his  pleasure  with  his  guest,  king 
Ahaziah  of  Judah.  This  must  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  army,  which  could  see  in  it  only  in¬ 
difference  or  cowardice,  and  it  explains  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  they  yielded  allegiance  to  Jehu, 
as  well  as  the  haste  with  which  the  latter  started 
for  Jezreel,  inasmuch  as  it  was  important  for  him 
to  lay  hands  at  once  upon  the  trio,  Joram,  Aha¬ 
ziah,  and  Jezebel.  He  therefore  proposes  to  the 
generals  that  they  shall  keep  the  army  at  Ramoth, 
and  not  allow  any  one  to  leave  the  city,  and  he 

hastens  with  a  small  company  (nystf*  ver.  17)  to 

take  possession  of  Jezreel  Peter  Martyr :  Silenti- 
tun  et  celeritatem  adhibet,  ne  Joramo  spaiium  detur 
vel  ad  deliberandum  vd  ad  se  muniendum.  Ewald’s 
assertion  :  “  He  mounted  his  chariot  ala&  with  his 
old  companion  in  arms  Bidkar,  and  drove,”  Ac., 
contradicts  the  text. 

Ver.  17.  And  there  stood  a  watchman,  Ac. 

Ver.  17  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  end  of 
ver.  16.  While  the  two  kings  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  summer  palace,  and  thought  of 
no  danger,  the  watchman  appeared  before  Joram, 
and  reported :  “  I  see  a  company.”  That  which  is 
narrated  in  vers.  17-20  is  as  characteristic  of  Jo¬ 
ram  as  of  Jehu,  and  that  is  why  it  is  narrated  with 
so  much  detaiL  It  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
careless  Joram  was,  since  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  in  vain  sent  out  two  horsemen,  that  he  took  a 
more  earnest  view  of  the  matter,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  decided  and  energetic  Jehu  was, 
since  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  detained,  and 
kept  the  two  horsemen  in  his  own  train,  lest  they 
should  hurry  on  before  him  with  intelligence  of 
his  coming.  His  question  in  ver.  18  has  the  mean¬ 
ing,  What  is  it  of  thy  business,  whether  I  come 
in  friendship  or  in  hostility ;  thou  hast  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  it  does  not  concern  thee.  [See  note 
on  ver.  11.]  It  is  probable  that  the  watchman 
had  seen,  while  they  were  at  a  distance,  that  they 
were  not  Syrians.  As  they  came  nearer,  he  recog¬ 
nized  more  and  more  distinctly  that  they  were 
Israelites,  and  he  inferred,  from  their  violent 
speed,  that  Jehu,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
whose  wild  and  fierce  disposition  tfas  well  known 
to  him,  was  at  their  head.  On  see  note  on 

ver.  11.  T#  2 

Ver.  21.  And  Joram  said:  Make  ready,  Ac. 
Now,  at  length,  when  he  heard  Jehu’s  name,  he 
became  anxious,  and  set  out  to  meet  him — a  thing 
which  he  could  not  have  done,  be  it  noticed,  if  he 
had  been  confined  by  his  wound.  [It  must  be 
clear  that  this  anxiety  could  only  have  been  as  to 
what  events  of  the  war  east  of  the  Jordan  could 
have  been  the  cause  that  the  chief  commander 
came  hurrying  home  in  such  haste.  If  he  had  sus¬ 
pected  treachery,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he 
would  have  gone  to  meet  Jehu.  See  notes  on  vers. 
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11,  22,  and  30. — W.  G.  S.]  The  portion  of  Na¬ 
both,  where  the  two  kings  met  Jehu,  “  is  the  D"»3 , 

vineyard,  of  Nabdth,  which  now  formed  a  part  of 
the  park  of  the  royal  palace”  (Keil).  Joram’s 
question,  ver.  22,  “Is  it  peace?”  shows  that  he 
did  not  even  yet  suspect  rebellion,  but  rather  ex¬ 
pected  news  of  a  victory  from  Ramoth,  otherwise 
he  certainly  would  not  have  gone  out  alone  to  meet 
him.  [That  is  to  say ;  the  question  had  reference 
to  the  hostility  between  Syria  and  Israel,  not  to 
any  suspected  hostility  of  Jehu  towards  his  king. 
This  is  just  the  distinction  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  this  question  must  be  interpreted  as 
asking  news  of  the  war.  No  other  interpretation 
is  possible.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  must  there¬ 
fore  be  interpreted  consistently  with  this.  The 
king  did  not  here  ask :  Is  there  peace  between  me 
and  (heel  No  more  did  he  send  a  messenger  to 
ask :  Dost  thou  come  for  peace  or  war  between  me 
and  thee t  in  vers.  17  and  18.  If  he  knew  that 
they  Vere  Israelites,  he  certainly  did  not  ask  the 
question  in  this  sense ;  if  he  thought  that  they 
were  Syrians,  he  would  not  send  out  one  man  to 
ask  them  the  idle  question  whether  they  came 
for  peace  or  war.  See  note  below,  on  ver. 
30. — W.  G.  S.] — In  Jehu’s  answer,  *7p  has  the 

same  force  as  in  Judges  iii  26  [so  long  as,  or. 
while].  He  gives  as  the  reason  for  his  hostile 
coming,  the  whoredoms  and  sorceries  of  Jezebel. 
[He  gives  the  king  to  understand  that  he  has  not 
come  to  bring  news  from  the  war,  but  to  over¬ 
throw  him,  by  a  reply  in  which  he  condemns  the 
vices  of  the  queen-mother,  in  terms  which  no  man 
could  use  who  was  willing  any  longer  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject — W.  G.  S.]  D'lOT  is  not  to  be  taken  literally, 

but  is  used,  as  it  so  often  is,  in  referring  to  idola¬ 
try  (Jerem.  iii.  2,  9;  Ezek.  xxiii.  27,  Ac.),  with 
which,  however,  licentiousness  was  almost  always 
connected.  By  we  have  not  to  understand 

•  r  j 

“  mysteries  ”  (Thenius),  but  that  general  practice 
of  sorcery,  and  use  of  incantations  for  producing 
various  supernatural  effects  (Winer,  /?.-  W.-B II.  a. 
718),  which  was  closely  connected  with  idolatry. 
All  these  practices  were  forbidden,  as  wel\  as  idol¬ 
atry,  on  pain  of  death,  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxii. 
18;  Deut  xviii.  10).  Jehu’s  words  show  that  Jez¬ 
ebel  was  generally  regarded  as  the  foundress  and 
patroness  of  idolatry.  They  also  contain  a  rebuke 
for  Joram,  because  he  had  submitted  to  be  led  by 
her,  had  helped  her  instead  of  opposing  her,  and 
had  thereby  made  himself  accessory  to  her  crime. 

— Tjfan?,  ver.  23,  see  1  Kings  xxii.  34.  The  ex¬ 
clamation,  TO*)©,  deceit,  means,  “We  are  deceived, 

i.  e.,  really,  betrayed ”  (Keil). 

Ver.  24.  Between  his  arms,  i.  e.,  from  behind, 
since  Joram,  in  his  flight,  had  turned  his  back  to 
Jehu.  It  means,  therefore,  really,  between  the 
shoulders  (Vulg.  inter  scapulas),  so  that  the  arrow 
went  obliquely  through  his  heart. 

Ver.  25.  Then  said  Jehu  to  Bidkar,  his  lieu¬ 
tenant.  is  rendered  by  all  the  old  versions, 
which  are  misled  by  ,  which  follows,  in  the 
first  person:  “ For  I  remember  how,”  Ao.  But  it 
is  evidently  incorrect.  Whether  D'337  here  sig¬ 
nifies  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chariot,  Is  of 
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very  little  importance.  The  point*  is,  that  Jehu 
was  in  Allah’s  retinue,  was  an  ear- witness  when 
the  prophet  pronounced  upon  the  king  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  God,  after  the  death  of  Naboth  (l  Kings 
xxl  19  sq.).  This  had  made  an  ineffaceable  im¬ 
pression  upon  Jehu. — means  really :  44  bur¬ 
den,”  t.  something  which  must  be  borne.  If 
God  lays  a  44  burden  ”  upon  any  one,  he  passes  a 
sentence  of  punishment  upon  him,  which  must  be 
endured.  Hence  the  word  is  often  used  by  the 
prophets  in  the  sense  of  a  condemnation  o£  or  judi¬ 
cial  sentence  upon,  a  man  or  a  nation  (IsaL  xiii  I ; 

xiv.  28;  xv.  1). — Dfcti  in  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  :  44  Yerily  ”  (Numb.  xiv.  28).  Jehu  quotes  the 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  1  Kings  xxL  19- 
24  according  to  its  substance,  as  it  remained  in  his 
memory  after  sixteen  years,  and  with  such  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  the  wording  as  were  occasioned  by  his  ex¬ 
citement  in  a  moment  of  the  most  violent  activity. 
The  repetition  of  “  saith  the  Lord  ”  places  emphasis 
on  the  oracle  of  God,  as  such.  I  have  seen,  saith 
the  Lord:  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Jehu, 
however,  mentions  something  which  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  in'the  former  place ;  viz.,  44  The  blood 
of  his  sons,”  and  that  he  snould  be  requited  in  the 
field  of  NaJboth.  Tlienius  considers  this  an  “essen¬ 
tial  variation,”  and  says  that  44  all  attempts  at  re¬ 
conciliation  are  vain.”  But  the  author  must  have 
been  the  most  thoughtless  man  in  the  world,  if 
he  had  not  perceived  that  what  he  here  recorded 
was  contradictory  to  what  he  had  written  a  few 
pages  before.  It  may,  therefore,  nevertheless  be 
permitted  us  to  attempt  a  44  reconciliation  ”  which 
will  make  him  talk  sense.  Although  the  blood  of 
the  sons  of  Naboth  is  not  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
xxi.,  it  may  nevertheless  be  that  they  were  also 
killed.  It  is  impossible  that  Jehu  should  have  talked 
to  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  as  Bidkar  was,  about 
the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Naboth,  if  their  blood 
had  never  actually  been  spilled.  Thenius  very 
justly  remarks  on  vor.  7  (“And  the  blood  of  all 
the  servants  of  the  Lord”),  that  “Jezebel  must 
have  vented  her  rage  upon  a  still  wider  circle  than 
that  which  is  expressly  mentioned.”  Perhaps  Na¬ 
both's  sons  were  murdered  because  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  lay  claim  to  the  property  of  which 
their  father  had  been  robbed,  and  might  avenge 
his  murder.  Jehu  mentions  their  blood  also,  as 
well  as  that  of.  their  father,  because  the  divine 
punishment  would  thereby  appear  all  the  more 
just,  and  his  own  command,  to  throw  Joram’s 
corpse  upon  the  field  of  Naboth,  would  be  more 
completely  justified.  As  the  murder  fell  upon 
Naboth  and  his  sons,  so  the  penalty  fell  upon 
Ahab  and  his  sons.  The  word  44  yesterday  ”  must 
not  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  in  its  strict  sig¬ 
nification.  It  implies  simply,  41  a  while  ago,”  as  in 
Isai.  xxx.  33.  The  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
1  Kings  xxi.  was  certainly  not  pronounced  on  the 
day  after  Naboth’s  murder.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
addition,  44  In  this  plat,”  the  emphasis  is  not  upon 
this  phrase,  but  upon  the  word  requite :  that  is  the 
main  idea,  about  which  all  the  rest  is  grouped,  not 
the  44  plat.”  The  slaying  of  Joram,  the  44  son  of  a 
murderer  ”  (vi.  321  is  marked  as  a  penalty  for  the 
murder  of  Nabotn  and  his  sons  by  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  his  body  is  cast  upon  the  field 
which  that  murder  had  been  committed  to  Win. 
Jehu  very  justly  saw,  in  the  fact  that  Joram  must 
die  just  here,  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  the 


ground  for  which  he  discovers  in  the  oracle  1  Kings 
xxl  [Jehu  commands  the  corpse  to  be  cast  upon 
the  field  of  Naboth,  and  proceeds  to  quote  die 
oracle  as  a  motive  for  the  command,  after  which 
he  repeats  his  order.  (Throw  him  there,  for  God 
said  that  he  would  requite  him  there ;  therefore 
throw  him  there.)  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  words,  44  In  this  plat.”  For 
the  rest,  1  Kings  xxj.  19  is  strictly  and  literally 
fulfilled  by  this  command  of  Jehu,  although  it  ia 
not  literally  quoted. — W.  G.  8.] 

Yer.  27.  But  when  Ahaziah  the  king  of  Ju*  . 
dah  saw  this,  Ac.  The  garden-house,  towards 
which  Ahaziah  fled,  was  certainly  not  the  summer 
palace  in  Jezreel  (Calmet),  but,  since  he  sought  the 
open  country,  either  a  house  which  44  stood  at  one 
of  the  exits  from  the  park  ”  (Thenius),  or  which  did 
not  belong  at  all  to  the  royal  domain,  but  u  stood 
at  some  distance  from  Jezreel  ”  (Keil). — And  John 
followed  after  him,  and  said,  Ac.  From  his 
words  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  himself  pursue 
Jehu,  but  gave  the  command  to  do  so,  just  as  so 
often  that  which  one  commands  to  be  done  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  himself.  His  object  was  to  reach  Jez¬ 
reel,  where  Isabel,  the  originator  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  was,  and,  as  he  was  now  close  to  the  city, 
ho  hastened  thither  (ver.  30),  leaving  the  pursuit 
of  Ahaziah  to  some  of  his  followers.  After  the 
words:  44 Smite  him  in  the  chariot,”  something 
must  be  supplied,  viz.,  the  fulfilment  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  as  also  after  the  command  in  ver.  26  :  44  Cast 
him  into  the  plat  of  ground,”  Ac.  The  Sept,  have  : 

K alyc  avrdv.  K ai  IndTagev  airrbv  enl  rq>  dpfiart 
bvra  iv  ttj  dvajidott  Tobp.  Thenius,  as  usual,  fol¬ 
lows  them,  and  desires  to  make  the  utterly  unne¬ 
cessary  change  from  VT3n  VI •  He  then 

translates:  44 Him  also!  (I  must  have  him  also!) 
And  he  smote  (wounded)  him  on  the  chariot  on  the 
height  of  Gur.”  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  is 
better:  Etiam  kune  percutite  in  curro  suo l  Ei  per- 
cusserunt  eum  in  ascensu  Gaver ,  except  that  in  atrru 
suo  belongs  with  percusserunt.  fiwald,  Maurer, 
and  Keil  are  satisfied  with  inserting  after 

VXSn »  and  this  is  certainly  the  simplest  course  to 

pursue. — The  height  or  hill  Gur  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else.  [Thenius  takes  "HI  to  mean  a  cara¬ 
vanserai  (ef.  *5JE1  , ,  2  Chron.  xxvi  7,  hospitmm 

Bacdis.  Ges.)t  and  thinks  that  the  hill  had  its  name 
from  an  inn  which  stood  alone  upon  it.  Ges.,  The¬ 
saurus,  gives  the  name  under  TO,  catulus,  a  cub  or 
whelp.  So  that  it  would  mean  ascensus  catulL  The 
place  was  not  important,  and  the  name  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  ephemeral  one. — W  G.  S.]  Jibleam  is 
mentioned  Josh.  xvii.  11  and  Judges  L  27  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Megiddo.  On  the  latter  place,  see 
note  on  1  Kings  iv.  12.  The  location  of  Jibleam 
cannot  be  more  definitely  fixed  either  from  the  two 

places  cited,  or  from  1  Chron.  vi  55,  where 

stands  for  it.  As  Megiddo  lay,  according  to  all  the 
latest  maps,  directly  west  of  Jezreel,  and  as  Aha¬ 
ziah  died  at  Megiddo,  Jibleam,  whither  he  fled  and 
where  he  was  wounded,  must  have  been  likewise 
to  the  west  of  Jezreel,  and  between  that  place  and 
Megiddo  (Thenius).  It  is  true  that  KeB  objects 
that  “  between  Jezreel  and  Megiddo  there  is  only 
the  plain  of.  Jezreel  or  Esdraelom,  in  which  we 
cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any  height  Gur.” 
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Bat  Megiddo,  and  therefore  Jibleam,  which  was 
near  it,  did  not  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  on 
the  slope  of  Ml  Carmel,  where  there  may  well 
have  been  a  height,  such  as  is  referred  to.  Least 
of  all  can  we  adopt  Keifs  supposition  that  Jibleam 
was  “  south  of  Jenin,”  for  this  place  was  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  as  far  south  of  Jezreel  as  Megiddo  was 
west  It  is  not  dear  how  Ahaziah,  when  severely 
wounded,  should  have  gone  from  there  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  to  Megiddo.  He  cannot  have 
fled  at  the  same  time  in  a  direct  westerly  and  a  di¬ 
rect  southerly  direction. — The  chronicler  gives  an¬ 
other  story  of  Ahaziah’s  death  (IL,  xxi£  8  sq.): 
u  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jehu  was  exe¬ 
cuting  judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab  .  .  . 
he  sought  Ahaziah,  and  they  caught  him,  for  he 
was  hid  in  Samaria,  and  brought  him  to  Jehu ;  and 
when  they  had  slain  him  they  buried  him.”  Keil 
thinks,  in  order  to  combine  the  two  stories,  that  it 
is  very  possible  “  that  Ahaziah  really  escaped  to 
Samaria,  and  that  he  was  there  captured  by  Jehu’s 
followers  and  brought  back.  Then  that  he  was 
wounded  at  the  hill  Gar,  near  Jibleam,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  fled  again  from  there,  that  he  breathed  his  last 
at  Megiddo.”  This  explanation  is,  in  the  first 
place,  very  forced  and  unnatural,  but  it  falls  to  the 
ground  when  we  know  that  Jibleam  was  on  the 
road  westward  towards  Megiddo,  and  not  on  the 
road  from  Jezreel  to  Samaria.  A  variation  in  the 
history  is  here  clearly  apparent,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  The  main  point,  i. «.,  the  slaying  of  Ahaziah 
by  Jehu  or  his  followers,  is  firmly  established  by 
both.  A  different  tradition  iu  regard  to  the  where  ? 
and  how?  may  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler.  The  one  which  is  followed  by  the  re¬ 
cord  before  us,  which  is  certainly  older,  appears, 
especially  on  account  of  its  geographical  details, 
to  be  the  more  correct  and  reliable. — The  differ¬ 
ence  between  ver.  29  and  chap,  viil  25,  which 
amounts,  after  all,  to  only  one  year,  is  explained 
“  most  simply  on  the  supposition  of  a  difference  in 
reckoning  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Joram  ” 
(Keil).  See  above,  note  on  chap.  viii.  16. 

Ver.  30.  Jezebel  heard  of  it  Women  make 
use  of  paint  for  the  eyes,  in  the  Orient,  until  the 
present  day.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  antimony 
(stiMum)  and  zinc,  which  is  moistened  with  oil,  and 
applied  with  a  brush  to  the  eye-brows  and  eye¬ 
lids.  The  eye  itself  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
dark  border,  and  appears  larger  (Pliny  says  of  sti¬ 
bium  in  his  /list.  Nat.  33 :  in  caUtblepharis  mulierum 
dpatat  oculos).  Large  eyes  were  considered  beau¬ 
tiful  Homer  applies  to  Juno  the  epithet  poCrme 
(tf.  Rose  urn  filler,  AIL  und  Neu.  Morgenland,  iv. 
268,  and  Keil  on  this  passage).  [Boxes  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  containing  portions 
of  this  mixture ;  also  the  small,  smooth  sticks  of 
wood,  or  bone,  or  ivory,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
applied.  There  are  specimens  in  the  “  Abbot  Col¬ 
lection”  in  the  rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. — 
W.  G.  8.]  And  tired  her  head  hardly  means 
that  she  put  on  a  “  coiffure  of  false  hair  ”  (The- 
nius).  It  refers  rather  to  the  ordinary  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  head,  head-band,  crown,  Ac.  The  old 
opinion,  which  is  still  held  by  Ewald  and  Eisen- 
khr,  that  she  summoned  up  all  her  seductive  fas¬ 
cinations,  in  order  to  tempt  and  conquer  Jehu,  is 
certainly  incorrect,  for  Jezebel  had,  at  this  time, 
a  grandson  who  was  23  years  old  (viil  26),  so  that 
she  must  hive  been  advanced  in  yeare.  Since, 
moreover,  women  fade  earlier  in  the  Orient,  she  can¬ 


not  have  intended  to  excite  any  carnal  desire  in 
Jehu.  The  haughty,  imperious  woman  intended, 
rather,  to  go  to  meet  the  rebel  in  all  the  majesty 
of  her  position  as  queen-dowager,  and  to  so  far 
overawe  him  that  he  should  desist  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  steps.  She  therefore  takes  her  place  at  the 
lofty. window  of  the  palace,  and  shouts  to  him,  as 
he  enters  the  gate,  the  bold  and  haughty  words  in 
ver.  31 :  “  Ib  it  peace,  Zimri,  murderer  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  ?  ”  Luther  translates  [like  the  E.  V.] :  “  Had 
Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?  ”  Maurer  sup 
ports  this  rendering  by  suggesting  that  she  could 
not  have  asked  him  if  he  came  in  peace,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  called  him  a  murderer  of  the 

king.  But  cannot  have  any  different  mean¬ 

ing  here  from  that  in  ver.  22  [where,  as  Bahr  ex¬ 
plains  it,  it  means,  u  Is  there  peace  in  the  Syrian 
war  ?  ”  or,  “  Dost  thou  bring  news  of  a  victory  ? 
Jezebel  connects  with  the  question  this  meaning  * 
“  Wilt  thou  submit  to  me,  the  queen,  and  desist 
from  the  rebellion,  or  wilt  thou  persist  in  it  ?  ” 
[The  reader  will  see  that  this  interpretation,  which 

makes  mean,  “  Is  there  hostility  between 

me  and  thee  ?  ”  is  not  consistent  with  the  author’s 
own  exposition  of  ver.  22.  Jezebel  must  have  felt 
that  the  hostility  of  Jehu  reached  to  herself,  even 
if  she  had  not  heard  that  his  declaration  of  war 
was  aimed,  in  its  terms,  exclusively  at  her.  She 
had  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  king,  as  the  last  part 
of  her  speech  shows.  She  could  not,  therefore, 
have  intended  to  ask  Jehu  if  he  came,  in  general, 
on  a  peaceful  errand.  This  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
instance  of  all,  to  prove  that  this  formula  had  lost 
its  etymological  significance,  and  it  must  be  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  attempt  to  give  it  this  meaning  hefe 
produces  inconsistency  and  confusion.  It  was  a 
standing  formula,  empty  of  all  independent  mean¬ 
ing,  used  as  an  interjection  in  beginning  an  ad¬ 
dress:  Hoi  or  Hail  I — Just  what  she  hoped  *to 
accomplish  by  her  decorations,  and  by  her  ad¬ 
dress,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Perhaps  the  safest  con¬ 
clusion  is  one  founded  upon  her  domineering  and 
wilful  character.  These  traits  were  developed  in 
her  to  a  tragical  degree.  She  has  scarcely  a  par¬ 
allel  either  in  history  or  poetry  save  Medea.  Her 
last  toilet  was  probably  the  consequence  of  a  de¬ 
termination  to  die  in  full  state,  self-willed,  arro¬ 
gant,  defiant  to  the  last — W.  G.  S.]  There  is  a 
threat  also  in  her  words.  Zimri,  who  murdered 
king  Elah  (1  Kings  xvi.  10-18),  reigned  only  seven 
days,  and  met  with  a  frightful  end.  She  means  to 
terrify  the  violent  rebel.  “  Thou  shalt  fall  as  did 
Zimri.  Thy  rule  shall  not  endure  I  ”  Perhaps  she 
had  also  taken  measures  of  resistance,  had  col¬ 
lected  about  her  those  on  whom  she  thought  that 
she  could  rely,  and  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
self-willed.  Jehu’s  reply,  ver.  32,  Who  is  on  my 
side  ?  Who  ?  seems  to  sustain  this  opinion.  He 
gives  her  no  answer  whatever,  still  lees  does  he 
submit  to  the  influence  of  her  manner;  he  knew 
well  that  no  one  would  heartily  support  the  hated 
and  tyrannical  woman.  The  two  eunuchs,  who 
were  her  immediate  attendants,  gave  Jehu  a  sign, 
probably  from  another  window,  that  they  would 
join  him  and  serve  his  purposes.  They  obeyed 
his  command.  [The  “  or  ”  between  “  two  ”  and 
“  three  ”  in  ver.  32  is  not  in  the  text  It  means 
either  that  two  looked  out  first,  and  were  imme¬ 
diately  joined  by  another,  or  that  two  appeared  at 
one  window,  and  three  at  another  (the  latter  is 
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adopted  by  Stanley).— W.  G.  S.]— fljDDrw,  ver. 

33,  literally :  And  he  trode  her  under  foot,  not, 
however,  “  with  his  own  feet  ”  (Ewald).  He  caused 
her  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  i.  e.,  the  horses  of 
his  chariot  trode  upon  her.  Hence  the  Sept,  and 
Vulg.  have  the  plural  awnrhrqaav  avrfjv,  conculca- 
•9 erunt  earn  (cf  Horn.,  IL,  x.  432 ;  xi.  534). 

Yer.  34.  And  when  he  was  oome  in,  Ac. 
After  Jezebel  was  slain,  Jehu  went  into  the  palace, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  refreshed  himself,  after 
the  day  of  bloody  labor,  with  food  and  drink. 
Then,  not,  according  to  Koster’s  fiction,  at  the 
banquet,  but  afterwards,  he  gave  orders  to  see  to 
the  corpse  of  Jezebel  and  bury  it  He  calls  her: 
this  cursed  woman,  not  “abusing  her  in  his 
wrath  ”  (Thenius),  but  as  the  originator  of  all  the 
oorruption  which  had  now  met  with  its  fitting  re¬ 
ward.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  wish  to  have  her 
refused  burial,  for,  he  says,  she  is  a  king's  daugh¬ 
ter.  Not,  therefore,  because  she  was  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  the  mother  of  Joram,  and  the  grandmother 
of  Ahaziah,  but  because  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  she  was  to  be  spared 
the  last  ignominy  of  lying  unburied  (see  note  on  1 
Kings  xiv.  1 1).  Polus :  Forte  sic  ferity  ne  invidiam  et 
odium  regum  Zidoniorum  in  sc  inflcmmareL  When 
he  was  told  that  sepulture  was  no  longer  possible, 
he  remembered  also  the  remainder  of  the  oracle 
which  he  had  quoted  in  ver.  26  (1  Kings  xxi.  23). 
This  shows  that  that  was  no  prediction  post  even- 
turn,  He  quotes  the  oracle  freely,  according  to  its 
sense,  calling  to  mind  particularly  that  portion  of 
it  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  important.  This 

explains  the  use  of  p^n  instead  of  (so®  above, 

on  ver.  10  [and  the  Orammatical  note  on  that 
verse]).  Jehu  did  not  intentionally  bring  it  about 
that  Jezebel  had  no  sepulchre,  t.  «.,  that  there  was 
no  spot  which  perpetuated  her  memory.  This  was 
ordained  by  God.  The  memory  of  her  was  to  be 
rooted  out  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16). 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
Itish  monarchy,  and  is  marked  as  such  by  the  de¬ 
tailed  and  vivid  description  which  we  have  of  it. 
In  order  to  understand  it  correctly  and  estimate  it 
justly  we  must  look  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  The  house  of  Ahab 
was  not  only  devoted  to  the  cultus  of  the  calf- 
images  of  Jeroboam,  but  it  had  also  (a  thing  which 
no  other  dynasty  had  ever  done)  formally  intro¬ 
duced  idolatry,  murdered  the  prophets,  and  perse¬ 
cuted  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  All  attempts 
to  draw  itj  away  from  those  evil  courses  had  proved 
vain.  We  see  from  chap.  x.  18-28  how  far  the 
worship  of  Baal  had  taken  possession  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes.  As  a  result  of  intermar¬ 
riage  with  the  house  of  Ahab,  the  evil  had  spread 
to  Judah  also,  and  had  been  already  fostered  by 
two  kings,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah.  “  According  to 
all  appearances,  therefore,  the  corruption,  which 
had  already  eaten  so  deeply  into  Israel,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  the  prophets 
had  exerted,  threatened  to  gradually  destroy  all 
the  good  influences  which  remained,  was  about  to 
strike  root  also  in  Judah,  the  last  stronghold  of 


the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  thereby  to  destroy 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy” 
(Eisenlohr,  Das  Volk  Israel,  iL  s,  192).  The  rule  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  was,  in  very  truth,  the  opposite 
of  what  the  monarchy  of  Israel  ought  to  have 
been.  Instead  of  holding  and  maintaining  (Deut 
xviL  19,  20)  the  laws  and  commandments  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and,  above  all,  the  Mosaic  law,  the  covenant 
upon  which  the  existence  of  Israel,  as  the  chosen 
people,  rested,  it  destroyed,  consciously  and  inten¬ 
tionally,  the  foundations  of  the  Israelitish  nation¬ 
ality,  and  was,  therefore,  a  continual  rebellion 
against  Jehovah,  the  true  and  only  king  of  Israel 
The  prolonged  rule  of  this  house  would  have  drawn 
Israel  down  into  heathenism,  and  would  thereby 
have  frustrated  its  destined  influence  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been  the  end  of 
Israel  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  this  house  had  become  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  as  an 
institution,  and  a  necessity,  if  God’s  redemptive 
plan  with  Israel  was  ever  to  reach  its  consumma¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  threatened  many  times  with 
destruction,  and,  after  it  had  shown  itself  during 
forty  years  incapable  of  reformation,  the  time  was 
come  at  last  when  it  was  to  meet  the  fate  with 
which  it  had  been  threatened.  It  was  so  decreed 
in  the  counsels  of  Him  who  raises  up  and  puts 
down  kings,  who  has  power  over  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  gives  them  to  whomsoever  He  will  (Dan. 
ii  21;  iv.  14,  31).  Here,  therefore,  the  question 
of  the  justiflableness  of  rebellion  against  a  legiti¬ 
mate  dynasty,  or  of  revolution  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  cannot  arise.  The  course  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  was  a  rebellion  against  all  law, 
divine  and  human,  in  Israel  It  was,  therefore,  a 
revolution  which  was  being  brought  about  by  those 
in  authority.  Therefore  it  resulted  in  a  catastro¬ 
phe  which  was  not  the  overthrow  of  divine  and 
human  order,  but  rather  its  restoration.  All  the 
details  of  the  occurrence  must  be  weighed  from 
this  stand-point. 

2.  The  long-threatened  downfall  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  is  the  work  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  in  so 
far  that  he  gave  the  order  to  anoint  Jehu  king. 
His  name  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  whereas,  in  other  places,  his  name 
stands  either  alone  or  with  the  epithet,  “  man  of 
God,”  here  we  find  him  expressly  called  “the 
prophet,”  in  order  to  show  that  he  did  what  is  here 
recorded  of  him  as  a  prophet,  i,  e,,  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetical  calling ;  as  one,  therefore,  who,  as  he 
himself  solemnly  declares  (1  Kings  xviL  1),  stands, 
like  Elijah,  “before  Jehovah,”  and,  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  servant  of  God,  acts  in  His  name  and  by  His 
authority.  Thereby  we  are  pointed,  from  the  out¬ 
set,  to  the  grand  difference  between  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  and  that  of  the  other  earlier  or 
later  dynasties.  While  the  latter  were  all  over¬ 
thrown  by  military  chiefs,  whose  only  concern  was 
to  arrive  at  power,  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
was  brought  about  by  the  prophet,  and  did  not 
aim  at  the  gratification  of  ambition,  but  at  the 
uprooting  of  the  idolatry  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  fostered  by  this  family.  The  first  and 
chief  duty  of  the  prophets,  before  all,  of  the  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  consisted  in  bearing 
witness  by  word  and  deed  against  the  radical  evil, 
idolatry,  in  combating  it  by  every  means,  and  in 
plucking  it  up  by  the  roots.  Jehovah  had  ap¬ 
pointed  them  “  watchmen  over  His  people,”  and 
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armed  them  by  His  Spirit  for  this  work,  in  order 
that  the  great  object  of  the  choice  of  this  one  peo¬ 
ple  ont  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Ex.  xix.  3- 
6),  i.  its  destined  influence  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  might  not  be  frustrated  (Habak.  iL  1 ;  Ezek. 
iti.  17;  xxxiiL  7;  Jerem.  vi.  17,  27).  The  words 
which  Jeremiah  heard,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
a  prophet :  “  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to 
build,  and  to  plant  ”  (Jerem.  L  10 ;  cf  xviii.  7 ;  Ezek. 
xliii.  3 ;  xxx iL  18),  hold  true  of  all  true  prophets. 
They  appear,  therefore,  as  Knobel  (der  Proph.  der 
Htbr.j  L  s.  196  sg.)  justly  observes,  not  only  as 
heralds  of  the  acts  of  God,  but  also  as  executors 
of  them,  and  things  are  often  ascribed  to  them 
which  in  truth  were  done,  and  could  be  done,  by 
God  alone  (see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xix.  16-18,  and, 
besides  the  plaoes  already  quoted,  Jerem.  v.  14; 
xxv.  15 ;  Hos.  vL  6).  It  was  therefore  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  when  idolatry  had 
been  pushed  to  the  utmost,  and  every  attempt  to 
bring  the  house  of  Ahab  into  other  courses  had 
failed,  by  virtue  of  his  prophetical  office  and  call¬ 
ing,  to'  labor  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  that  dy¬ 
nasty  and  the  foundation  of  another.  Far  from 
being  a  sinful  and  rebellious  undertaking,  what  he 
did  was,  for  all  Israel,  as  Eisenlohr  himself  ad¬ 
mits,  “  an  act  of  salvation.” 

3.  The  anointing  of  Jehu  is  generally  regarded, 
as  it  is  by  Keil,  as  the  fulfilment  of  “  the  last  of 
the  commissions  which  Elijah  received  at  Horeb  ” 
(1  Kings  xix.  16).  But  the  correct  interpretation 
of  that  passage  (see  notes  thereon)  makes  this  ex¬ 
planation  unnecessary ;  and  it  is  moreover  to  be 
noticed,  that  such  an  explanation  presupposes  that 
Elijah  commissioned  his  successor  to  do  something 
which  he  was  commanded  to  do,  and  which  he 
might  have  done,  since  Jehu  was  already,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Elisha,  in  the  train  of  Ahab  (ver.  25), 
but  which  he  nevertheless  did  not  do.  There  is 
no  hint  in  the  text  that  this  act  of  Elisha  was  a 
fulfilment  of  that  command  to  Elijah,  and  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  universal  and  unconditional 
obedience  of  Elijah.  [The  discrepancy  between 
this  chapter  and  1  Kings  xix.  16  in  this  particular 
must  be  frankly  admitted.  Even  a  superficial  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  that,  between  the  two,  this 
passage  contains  the  historical  account  of  the 
share  of  the  prophets  in  Jehu’s  revolt. — W.  G. 
8.]  It  is  still  more  improbable  that  Elisha  should 
not  have  executed  a  commission  which  had  been 
given  him,  as  is  suggested,  by  Elijah,  but  should 
have  commissioned  another,  a  prophet-disciple,  to 
do  it.  Von  Gerlach  thinks  that  the  “  already  aged 
Elisha  ”  did  this,  because  “  he  was  bent  with  age ;  ” 
but  Elisha  did  not  die  until  Joaah  was  on  the 
throne  (2  Kings  xiii.  14),  so  that  he  lived  for  at 
least  forty-three  years  alter  Jehu  was  anointed. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  that  event,  he  was  not 
fifty  years  old.  Neither  can  the  reason  which 
Krummacher  assigns  be  maintained:  “Nothing 
could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  the  loving  and 
evangelical  disposition  of  Elisha  than  the  com¬ 
mand,  in  his  own  person,  to  put  the  avenging 
sword  into  the  hands  of  Jehu.  So  God,  who, 
father-like,  weighs  with  the  most  tender  anxiety 
what  He  may  demand  of  each  one  of  His  ohildren, 
and  what  not,  exonerated  him  from  this  duty/  and 
allowed  him  to  send  one  of  the  prophet-disciples 
in  his  place.”  The  narrative  itself  shows  us  the 


reason  clearly.  The  prophet-disciple  was  com¬ 
manded  to  lead  Jehu  into  an  inner  chamber,  am( 
after  anointing  him,  to  depart  immediately,  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  word  to  any  one.  The  important 
transaction  was,  therefore,  to  be  carried  out  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  to  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  This 
was  the  reason  why  Elisha  did  not  take  it  in  hand 
himself,  for  if  he,  the  well-known  head  of  the 
prophet-guild,  had  gone  to  Ramoth  and  had  had 
dealings  with  Jehu,  it  would  have  occasioned  great 
observation,  and  the  cause  of  his  coming  could 
not  have  been  kept  secret  The  affair  was  to  be 
kept  quiet  for  a  time,  and  only  to  be  proclaimed 
when  the  right  time  should  come  according  to  the 
leadings  of  Providence,  just  as,  at  a  former  time,, 
the  communication  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  Jero¬ 
boam  (1  Kings  xL  29  sq.)  was  not  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  Jeroboam  had  to  wait  until  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  for  his  elevation  came  (see  Hist.  §  3  on  L 
Kings  xi  14-43).  Therefore  also  Jehu  did  not  at 
once  make  known  to  his  fellow-commanders  what 
had  been  done,  but  gave  them  an  evasive  answer. 
When  they  pressed  him,  he  broke  silence  and 
thought  that  the  right  time  had  come.  Elisha 
limited  his  own  action  strictly  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  destiny  which  awaited  Jehu.  All  the 
rest  he  left  to  the  control  of  Providence,  so  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  until  his  death  (chap,  xiii./.— 
As  for  the  act  of  anointing,  it  was  not  performed 
with  “  the  sacred  oil  of  anointing  ”  (Menzel),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Kings  L  39 ;  cf. 
2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  xxiiu  30),  for,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  where  there  was  no  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah,  and  where  the  levitical  priesthood  did 
not  exist,  it  appears  that  the  kings  were  not 
anointed  at  aU.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  priestly 
act  which  Elisha  in  this  case  executed,  but  a  pro¬ 
phetical  one,  i.  e.,  a  symbolical  act,  a  physical  sign 
and  testimony  of  that  which  Jehovah  has  deter¬ 
mined  upon  and  will  do.  Hence  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  words :  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  I 
anoint  thee,”  Ac.  (vers.  3-6),  just  as  in  chap.  iL  21, 
where  the  prophet  throws  the  salt  into  the  foun¬ 
tain  with  the  words:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord:  I 
have  healed  these  waters  ”  (see  pp.  17,  25).  For 
the  significance  of  the  act  of  anointing,  when  it  is 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  himself,  see  above,  note  on  1 
Kings  xix.  15-18. 

4.  What  Schlier  {Die  Konige  in  Israel,  8.  207) 
says  of  the  newly-anointed  king  Jehu,  holds  true. 
“  There  are  few  persons  in  the  sacred  history  who 
have  been  so  variously  judged  as  he.  '  To  some  he 
is  a  stirrer  up  of  rebellion  and  a  bloody  despot ; 
others  see  in  him  a  pure  and  unimpeachable  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Lord.  Both  equally  err,  for  both  de¬ 
part  alike  from  what  the  sacred  record  declares, 
and  all  depends,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jehu,  on 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  simply  by  the  record.” 
If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  what  is  said  in  chap, 
ix.,  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  make  him¬ 
self  king.  There  is  not  a  word  to  justify  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  plotted  and  conspired  before  he  was 
anointed  king ;  on  the  contrary,  the  story  shows 
clearly  that  the  prophetical  calling  to  be  king  sur¬ 
prised  and  astonished  him,  and  also  that  his  fellow- 
commanders  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
Baasha,  Zimri,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekah,  and 
Hoshea  (1  Kings  xv.  27;  xvi.  9,  16;  2  Kings  xv. 
10-30),  who,  instigated  by  ambition,  without  au¬ 
thority  and  in  self-willy  took  the  royal  power  into 
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their  hands.  He  was  called  to  be  king  by  the 
prophet,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  selection  of  jnst  this  man,  as  the  in¬ 
strument  for  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  for  the  uprooting  of  idolatry,  is  found  in  the 
fhct  that  at  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
who  united,  as  he  did,  all  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  so  that  Ewald  also  is  forced  to  admit  that 
M  Elisha  certainly  could  not  have  fixed  his  eye  upon 
a  military  chief  who  was  better  fitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  in  view.”  In  the  first  place,  Jehu 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  idolatry  and  of  the 
abuses  which  were  connected  with  it  (ver.  22). 
The  opposition  of  the  prophet  Elijah  to  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth,  had  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  him,  so  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  words  of  the  prophet  sixteen  years 
afterwards  (vers.  25  and  36).  This  was  the  first 
characteristic  which  was  required.  Jehu  pos¬ 
sessed  the  second  also.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  energy.  Pushing  onward  with  boldness 
and  enterprise,  decided  and  pitiless,  he  shrank 
back  before  no  difficulty  (vers.  20,  24,  32  sq.). 
Moreover,  he  did  not  lack  prudence  or  wisdom 
(vers.  11,  15,  18).  Finally,  he  stood  high  in  the 
popular  esteem  as  a  military  leader.  After  Joram 
left  Ramoth  he  seems  to  have  had  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  We  see  from  the  joy  with 
which  his  fellow-commanders  caught  up  his  nomi¬ 
nation  and  anointment,  and  fVom  the  readiness 
with  which  they  obeyed  his  commands,  that  he 
enjoyed  their  fullest  confidence  (vers.  14-16).  It 
is  true  that  his  subsequent  conduct  is  fierce  and  sol¬ 
dier-like  ;  that  was  the  natural  product  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  calling,  and  education.  “  To  drive  like  Jehu  ” 
has  become  a  proverb.  We  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  fact,  however,  that  nothing  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  here  by  mild  and  kind  means.  If  the 
deep-rooted  evil  of  idolatry,  which  threatened  Is¬ 
rael  with  total  ruin,  was  to  be  rooted  out,  it  could 
not  be  done  without  violence.  Moreover,  we  have 
to  notice  that  Jehu,  when  Joram  came  to  meet 
him,  did  not  shoot  him  down  at  once,  but,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  question :  “  Is  it  peace  ?  ”  declared  that, 
so  longas  his  mother,  Jezebel,  nourished  shameful 
Idolatry  in  Israel,  there  was  no  chance  for  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  abso¬ 
lutely  true  declaration  of  Jehu,  Joram  turned  and 
cried  “  Treason,”  and  took  to  flight,  so  that  he  took 
sides  with  his  idolatrous  mother.  Not  until  this 
point  did  Jehu  send  the  death-arrow  after  the  fly¬ 
ing  king  (who  sought  to  reach  Jezreel,  and  to  join 
her),  and  give  orders  to  pursue  Ahaziah,  who  came 
with  Joram,  and  who  likewise  took  Jezebel’s  part. 
As  Joram  fell  upon  the  very  spot  of  ground  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  murdered  Naboth,  Jehu, 
Who  saw  in  this  incident  a  dispensation  of  God, 
felt  encouraged  to  proceed  with  his  fierce  task.  So 
too,  he  did  not  slay  Jezebel  without  further  delay, 
but  only  when  she  put  herself  in  opposition  to  him, 
and  shouted  down  to  him  her  impudent  defiance, 
and  insulted  him  as  another  Zimri,  i.  e.,  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  and  traitor,  did  he  call  out  to  “  throw  her 
down.” 

[Jehu  came  to  Jezreel  on  purpose  to  put  to 
death  the  king  and  the  queen-dowager.  Of  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  he  should  meet 
them,  or  of  the  accident  which  was  going  to  throw 
In  his  way  the  king  of  Judah,  another  member  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  he  could  know  nothing  before¬ 
hand.  Ewald  thinks  that  he  had  had  half-formed 


plans  in  his  mind  ever  since  the  time  when  ha 
heard  the  prophet’s  denunciation  of  Ahab,  but 
Bahr  is  more  correct,  according  to  the  text  before 
us,  when  he  supposes  that  the  visit  of  the  prophet 
and  his  business  took  Jehu  by  surprise.  Whether 
this  incident  only  came  to  ratify  and  bring  to  a  deft* 
nite  determination  half-formed  plans  which  Jehu 
had  long  cherished,  is  a  secret  of  his  inner  life 
which  probably  few  or  none,  even  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  ever  learned.  Whether  it  came  at  the 
very  crisis  of  time  when  the  commanders  of  the 
army  were  disgusted  with  the  king,  and  excited 
with  admiration  of  Jehu,  to  suggest  to  them  an  act 
which  perhaps  no  one  had  yet  proposed  in  words, 
is  also  uncertain,  but  it  is  a  theory  which  is  thor¬ 
oughly  consistent  with  the  text  When  Jehu  had 
told  them  what  the  prophet  had  done,  it  was  only 
a  suggestion,  something  which  might  be  neglected 
and  allowed  to  fall  and  be  forgotten.  But  the 
other  generals  caught  at  the  idea  enthusiastically, 
and  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  by  proclaiming  Jehu 
king  with  all  the  solemnity  which  the  means  at 
hand  would  allow.  The  affair  had  now  entered  a 
new  phase.  One  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hostile  to  the  reigning 
house,  might  nominate  a  new  king  and  anoint  him, 
and  the  event  might  be  passed  by  sb  only  another 
declaration  of  hostility  from  a  well-known  and 
uncompromising  enemy ;  but  to  proclaim  the  new 
king  was  an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  all  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it  must  know  that  there  was  no  reced¬ 
ing  from  it,  and  that  the  reigning  monarch  could 
never  overlook  or  pardon  it.  Jehu’s  cunning  and 
caution  had  been  shown  in  the  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
erals  in  ver.  11,  in  which  he  tried,  in  the  first  place, 
to  see  if  they  were  really  the  instigators  of  this 
proposition.  Now  that  he  was  committed  to  an 
overt  act,  his  promptness,  decision,  and  energy 
showed  themselves.  “If  it  be  your  minds,  if  you 
are  determined  to  take  this  step,  then  we  must  go 
forward  at  once.  Let  no  one  go  out  of  the  city  to 
take  news  to  Joram  of  what  we  have  done.”  Ho 
then  set  out  himself  for  JezreeL  Between  him¬ 
self  and  the  honse  of  Ahab  there  was  no  possible 
compromise.  He  must  gain  the  advantages  of 
time  and  energy.  He  made  no  delay  (this  may  ho 
reckoned  as  a  virtue  on  his  part)  in  carrying  out 
his  purpose.  He  took  circumstances  as  he  found 
them,  and  carried  out  his  intention  as  he  best 
cduld.  He  unquestionably  intended  to  destroy  the 
whole  house  or  Ahab  when  he  returned  to  JezreeL 
He  could  not  tell  what  opportunities  would  offer, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  to  make  opportunities 
if  they  did  not  come  of  themselves.  He  meant  to 
get  ail  the  royal  family  into  his  hands  and  kill 
them.  B&hr’s  idea  that  he  waited  until  Joram  had 
taken  sides  with  Jezebel,  and  waited  until  Jezebel 
had  insulted  him,  is  Suggested  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  excuse  him,  but  it  is  an  invention.  We  can 
hardly  repress  some  feeling  of  pity,  even  for  Jesef- 
bel,  in  reading  the  bloody  and  tragical  details,  but 
pitilessness  is  a  virtue  in  a  man  situated  as  Jehu 
was.  He  had  a  task  to  accomplish  which  led 
through  blood,  and  he  had  to  follow  it  To  waver 
from  pity  or  from  fear  would  have  been  equal  trea¬ 
son  to  his  calling.  The  sentimentality  which  for* 
gets  the  crime  in  pity  for  the  criminal  is  a  modem 
and  a  “  civilized  ”  weakness.  It  is  not  a  feeling* 
which  a  man  called  to  conduct  great  national  or  re¬ 
ligious  revolutions  can  allow  to  dim  the  clearness 
of  his  judgment,  or  to  unnerve  his  determination.— 
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Jehu  was,  therefore,  a  cautious,  crafty  mao,  who 
was  slow  to  commit  himself  to  any  irrevocable 
course  of  action,  but  energetio  and  unrelenting  in 
prosecuting  it  when  he  had  resolved  upon  it.  He 
was  a  man  of  action,  who  did  not  hesitate  or  wa¬ 
ver,  and  did  not  lose  time  in  long  plans,  but  struck 
quickly  and  surely  where  he  had  determined  to 
•trike.  He  did  not  shrink  from  difficulties,  did  not 
hesitate  at  harsh  means  of  accomplishing  his  pur¬ 
poses,  did  not  feel  pity  in  striking  down  those  who 
stood  in  his  way,  did  not  leave  behind  him  any¬ 
thing  which  might,  at  a  later  time,  rise  up  to  mar 
or  overthrow  his  work.  This  is  not  a  lovely  char¬ 
acter.  It  does  not  present  the  amiable  virtues, 
patience,  pity,  mercy,  kindness.  It  is  not  a  char¬ 
acter  to  be  imitated  in  modern,  civilized,  thor¬ 
oughly  regulated  life,  but  neither  ought  it  to  be 
measured  and  judged  by  the  standards  of  a  society 
trained  to  peace  and  order,  fearful  of  revolution, 
and  encased  in  law.  Its  virtues  must  be  sought 
in  the  use  to  which  it  put  its  streugth,  its  energy, 
and  its  decision.  It  is  a  character,  however,  such 
as  is  needed  to  lead  great  movements,  to  give  form, 
and  purpose,  and  consistency  of  action,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  to  a  national  effort,  in  times  of  discontent 
With  existing  institutions  and  tendencies,  when  all 
are  convinced  that  the  nation  is  going  down,  un¬ 
der  depraved  leadership,  to  ruin,  but  when  no  one 
seems  able  to  step  to  the  front  and  lead  on  the  re¬ 
formation.  In  the  providence  of  God,  such  men 
are  often  raised  up  for  great  crises  in  Church  and 
State.  The  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  movement. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  work  has  made 
him  or  been  made  by  him.  His  personal  virtues 
and  faults  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  stormy,  tumultu¬ 
ous  crisis  in  which  he  lived.  We  cannot,  in  jus¬ 
tice,  sit  down  in  peace,  when  the  storm  is  over, 
and  lay  the  line  of  every-day  standards  to  such  a 
rugged  character,  and,  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
time  of  order,  peace,  and  quiet,  condemn  it  in  so 
far  as  it  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  peaceful,  do¬ 
mestic,  citizen-like  virtue.  He  was  needed  and 
Was  called ;  he  responded,  and  accomplished  his 
calling  welL  That  is  his  place  in  the  history,  and 
that  is  the  judgment  on  his  career. — W.  G.  S.j 
6.  The  fall  of  the  three  heads  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
on  one  day  is  narrated  with  so  much  minuteness  be¬ 
cause  it  not  only  has  simple  historical  significance, 
but  also  proves  the  inevitableness  of  the  threats 
of  God,  and  the  certainty  of  His  requital  (“  ven- 
geanoe  ”)  (vers.  7-10,  26,  36).  The  sentence  against 
the  house  of  Ahab,  which  accompanied  the  anoint¬ 
ment  of  Jehu,  is  almost  literally  the  same  as  that 
which  Ahija  pronounced  against  the  house  of  Jer¬ 
oboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  10),  Jehu  against  the  house 
of  Baesha  (1  Kings  xvi.  3),  and  Elijah  against  the 
house  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxL  21).  Its  repetition 
•hows  that  it  was  the  established  formula  of  con¬ 
demnation  against  every  royal  house  which  sought 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Israelitish  na¬ 
tionality,  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  Those  whom 
God  had  set  to  be  watchmen  over  His  people,  were 
to  pronounce  the  same  sentence  for  the  same  trans¬ 
gression,  wherever  it  occurred.  (On  the  peculiarly 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  condemnation,  see  1 
Kings  xiv.  1-20,  Hist.  §  1.)  The  day  on  which 
the  three  heads  of  the  house  of  Ahab  fell  is,  there¬ 
fore,  represented  as  a  day  of  divine  judgment.  It 
has  all  the  marks  which  belong  to  days  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  general,  and  to  that  one  great  general 
judgment  at  the  last  It  is  a  terrible  day  (Joel  it 


29) ;  it  comes  unawares,  like  a  thief  in  the  nigh^ 
and  overtakes  those  who  are  its  just  victims  whea 
they  are  careless  and  contented  (Zeph.  i.  14 ;  Luke 
xvii.  28  sq. ;  1  Thess.  v.  2  sq.) ;  they  cannot  escape 
it  either  by  flight  or  by  resistance,  they  are  brought 
to  nought  and  come  to  a  terrible  end  (Zeph.  L  18; 
Lament,  ii.  22;  Ps.  lxxiii.  19;  lxxxiii.  17;  Jerem. 
ii.  26;  Heb.  x.  27,  31  Ac.).  It  is  to  this  day  that 
the  word  of  the  apostle  applies:  “Now  all  thee# 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples:  and 
they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  ”  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

6.  The  story  of  the  end  of  Jezebel  is  given  with 
particular  detail,  because  therein  the  prophet's 
threat  was  fulfilled  with  especial  frightfulness.  As 
the  sin  of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  represented  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  Jezebel,  the  originator  and 
patroness  of  idolatry,  so  her  terrible  end  forms  the 
crisis  of  the  divine  punishment.  Ahaziah  is  fatally 
wounded,  and  dies  in  a  strange  place.  Although 
he  was,  as  Josephus  says :  irovqpbq  koX  xtl9uv  rad 
irarpdq  abrov ,  yet  he  was  buried  by  hiB  subjects, 
because  he  was  “  the  son  (grandson)  of  Jehoshw- 
phat  ”  (2  Chron.  xxii.  9).  Joram  falls  dead,  pieroed 
through  the  heart,  but  is  thrown  upon  the  field  of 
Naboth  and  not  buried.  Jezebel  is  thrown  down 
from  the  window  by  her  own  attendants ;  as  she 
lies  weltering  in  her  own  blood  she  is  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot  by  horses,  and  her  corpse  lies  unburied 
44  like  dung  upon  the  fields  ”  (see  note  on  1  Kings 
xi.  14).  She  appears  here  in  her  last  moment! 
such  as  she  had  ever  been,  proud  and  impudont, 
arrogant  and  domineering,  [defiant  and  insolent]. 
She  places  herself  at  the  window,  painted  and 
grandly  dressed,  and  presumes  upon  her  assumed 
majesty.  Instead  of  recognizing  in  the  judgment* 
which  is  falling  upon  her  house,  the  just  recom¬ 
pense  for  her  misdeeds,  instead  of  sueing  for  grace, 
she,  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  and 
had  exalted  herself  against  the  God  of  Israel,  in¬ 
sults  the  instrument  of  the  divine  vengeance  as  ft 
murderer  and  a  traitor,  demands  that  he  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  her,  and  threatens  him,  relying  upon  her  im¬ 
agined  power,  with  destruction,  if  he  persists. 
Just  here  judgment  overtakes  her.  Her  nearest 
attendants  forsake  the  hated  queen  and  hurl  her 
down  from  her  position.  She  does  not  reach  the 
rest  of  the  grave,  and  remains,  even  in  death, 
marked  with  infamy  for  all  time,  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  words:  “  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ”  (Heb.  x.  31). 

7.  Modern  historians  represent  the  elevatbn  of 
Jehu  to  the  throne  of  Israel  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Scriptures. 
According  to  Winer  (7?.-  W.-B.,  i  s.  37,  600) :  “  Kll- 
sha  secretly  anointed  Jehu  king  of  Israel  (the 
prophets  could  not  even  yet  forget  the  injuries 
they  had  received  from  Jezebel,  the  mother  of  this 
family  1);  ”  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign  of  Joram  against  Hazael  of  Damascus  41  ft 
rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Israelitish  camp;  Jehu 
killed  his  king,  and,  soon  afterwards,  Ahaziah 
also."  According  to  Menzel  ( Stoats  und  Relig. 
Gesch.  von  Jsr s.  205  *7.) :  44  The  relation  in  whioh 
Elisha  stood  to  Hazael  was  not  without  influenoe  ” 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Aliab ;  he  (Eli¬ 
sha)  was  in  communication  with  Hazael ;  Joram 

I  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Jehu  when  hs 
returned  wounded  to  Jezreel,  44  without  surmising 
that  Jehu  had  already  conspired  with  several  or 
the  other  generals  for  his  overthrow.  The  time 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
planned  by  Elisha  has  come ;  Elisha  sends  one  of 
his  servants  to  the  camp  with  the  holy  oil  of 
anointment,  commands  that  it  shall  be  poured 
upon  Jehu's  head  and  that  he  shall  be  called  upon 
to  make  himself  king,  and  to  root  out  the  house 
of  Ahab.”  According  to  Koster  (Die  Proph .,  8.  94) : 
“  Hazael’s  accession  to  power  is  parallel  with  that 
of  Jehu  which  immediately  followed.”  Jehu  had 
“  conspired  even  before  Joram  was  wounded,  and, 
when  he  killed  him,”  he  gave  to  Elisha’s  prophecy 
against  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.)  an  extension  which 
made  it  subserve  his  plans.  Finally,  according  to 
Duncker  (Gesch.  des  Alterthurns,  L  5.  413),  it  was 
the  “  hostility  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  ”  which 
brought  such  a  sad  fate  upon  Joram  and  his  house. 
[There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was.  Duncker, 
however,  seems  to  criticize  the  history  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  stand-point  of  Ahab  in  1  Kings  xviiL 
17  and  xxi.  20  (“Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Is¬ 
rael  ;  ”  “  Hast  thou  found  me,  0  mine  enemy  1  ”). 
It  may  be  that  he  is  led  to  it  by  a  revulsion  from 
the  naive  method  of  reading  the  Scriptures  which 
insists  on  making  some  characters  saints  and  oth¬ 
ers  demons,  but  it  is  simple  perversity,  and  uncrit¬ 
ical  self-will  to  take  the  contrary  side.  Some  of 
the  old  expositors  seem  to  have  felt  that  in  review¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  one  who  is  called  “  good  ”  in  the 
record,  they  must  .excuse  and  explain  away  and 
account,  on  all  kinds  of  imaginary  hypotheses,  for 
any  acts  of  his  which  were  not  good  according  to 
our  standards.  Also  that,  when  a  character  is 
marked  as  “  bad  ”  in  the  record,  they  must  inter¬ 
pret  any  good  acts  of  his  in  an  unfavorable  manner. 
The  modern  critics,  many  of  them,  revolt  with  dis¬ 
gust  from  a  notion,  which  is  so  manifestly  unjust 
and  unsound,  into  the  other  extreme.  Many  of 
them  proceed  as  if  they  had  adopted  some  such 
canon  as  this:  Every  person,  who  is  made  a 
hero  or  a  saint  in  the  record,  was  in  reality  a 
coward  and  criminal,  and,  vice  versa ,  all  who  are 
represented  as  wicked  and  base,  were,  in  fact, 
noble  and  good ;  the  writers,  from  some  prejudice, 
or  for  some  partisan  reason,  represented  them  as 
we  find  in  the  record,  therefore,  to  get  at  the  truth , 
we  must  take  them  all  by  contraries. — W.  G.  S.] 
Elisha  [Duncker  goes  on  to  say],  “  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  attendant  of  Elijah,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel.”  After  the  siege  of  Sa¬ 
maria  (vi.  24  sq.)  “  he  resided  for  a  time  among 
the  enemies  of  his  country  in  Damascus.  Here,  at 
his  instigation,  Benhadad,  the  king,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Hazael,  one  of  his  servants,  who  now 
ascended  the  throne,  and  recommenced  the  war 
against  Israel,  not  without  encouragement  from 
Elisha.  Joram  was  wounded  at  a  battle  in  Gilead, 
and  ,left  the  army  in  order  to  be  healed  at  his 
palace  in  Jezreel.  This  moment  seemed  to  Elisha 
to  be  favorable  for  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of 
Israel  also.  Samuel  had  once  favored  David’s  re¬ 
bellion  against  Saul,  so  also  Elisha  now  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  Jehu,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
army,  to  rebel  against  Joram.”  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  after  the  detailed  explanations  which  have 
been  given  above,  to  refute  at  length  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  narrative.  The  biblical  passage 
before  us,  which  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for 
this  history,  contains  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
suspicion  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the 
murder  of  Benhadad  by  Hazael  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  house  of  Ahab  by  Jehu.  It  is  an  as¬ 


sertion  which  is  as  false  historically  as  it  is  re¬ 
volting,  that  Elisha  instigated  Hazael  to  murder 
his  master,  then  encouraged  the  attack  of  the 
national  enemy  upon  his  own  country,  and  finally 
provoked  Jehu  to  rebellion.  What  just  reason  is 
there  for  making  such  a  vulgar  intriguer,  political 
agitator,  instigator  of  rebellion  and  traitor,  out  of 
the  “man  of  God?”  The  assertion  that  Jehu 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  other  generals 
before  Joram  was  wounded,  and  he  was  anointed, 
and  that  he  brought  about  a  rebellion  in  the  army, 
is  equally  groundless  and  false.  The  text  contra¬ 
dicts  it  distinctly.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  this 
conception  of  the  history  is  to  set  aside  the  true 
reason  for  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
viz.,  the  corrupting  idolatry  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  house,  and  which  was  destroying 
the  character  of  the  nation.  Although  this  reason 
is  perfectly  clear,  yet  it  is  ignored,  and  instead  of 
it,  the  true  reason  is  said  to  lie  in  personal  hos¬ 
tility,  ambition,  and  other  passions,  so  that  finally 
the  whole  story  appears  only  as  a  drama  in  which 
human  interests  are  at  stake  and  depraved  forces 
are  in  play. — Ewald’s  conception  of  the  history  is 
far  better  and  more  probable.  He  explains  (  GeacA, 
iii.  a.  626 ;  cf.  also  s.  382)  [3d  ed.  566  and  409  s?.] 
“The  Great  Revolution”  by  the  conflict  which 
had  been  maintained  ever  since  the  time  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  “between  the  two  great  independent  powers,” 
the  monarchy  and  the  prophetical  office  as  a 
national  institution  in  Israel  [prophethood,  if  one 
may  coin  a  word,  after  the  analogy  of  priesthood, 
for  the  prophetical  office  as  an  institution — Pro* 
phetenthum  ]  “  Heathenism,  fostered  by  the  mon¬ 

archy,  threatened  to  displace  the  old  religion,  in 
both  kingdoms  at  the  same  time.  But  just  at  this 
point  the  old  religion  stood  desperately  on  its  de¬ 
fence  once  more  against  the  new  one ;  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  true,  only  spasmodically  (1  ?),  and 
through  that  instrument  only  which  had  hitherto 
been  its  living  fountain,  and  its  most  powerful 
force,  viz.,  the  prophethood.”  This  explanation  is 
based  upon  that  idea  on  which  Kwald’s  method  of 
presenting  'the  history  rests,  and  which  has  been 
referred  to  several  times  above  (see  1  Kings  xi.  14- 
43,  Hist.  §  3),  viz.,  that  “  violence  ”  was  a  radical 
trait  both  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  prophethood 
( Gesch.,  iii.  13),  and  that,  therefore,  they  stood  in 
opposition  to  each  other  as  “  independent  powers,” 
and  struggled  for  the  supreme  control — a  theory 
which  we  cannot  by  any  means  regard  as  correct. 
The  prophethood  does  not  anywhere  appear  as  an 
“  independent  power,”  parallel  with  the  monarchy. 
The  prophets  never  combated  the  monarchy  as 
such,  and  never  strove  with  it  for  the  supremacy, 
as,  for  instance,  the  popes  with  the  emperors. 
No  prophet  ever  strove  for  royal  authority,  or  en¬ 
deavored  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne.  The  two 
great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  had,  most 
of  all,  to  resist  the  kings  who  were  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  were  farthest  from  all  hierarchical  ten¬ 
dencies  and  from  all  lust  for  power  They  re¬ 
mained  poor  and  humble,  and  had,  from  all  their 
strifes,  neither  advantage  nor  enjoyment  The 
office  and  calling  of  the  prophets  consisted  in 
taking  care  that  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  Israel,  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity.  They  were  not  to 
rule  by  the  side  of  the  kings,  much  less  over 
them,  but  to  be  the  standing  corrective  to  the 
royal  power,  when  this  departed  from  the  Mosaic 
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constitut.on,  according  to  which  it  was  bound  to 
rale  (Dent.  xvii.  19,  20).  The  prophets  were  not, 
therefore,  in  hostility  to  all  the  kings,  but  only  to 
those  who,  in  contradiction  with  their  calling  to 
be  servants  of  Jehovah,  despised,  more  or  less, 
the  covenant  of  the  God  of  Israel.  They  must  re¬ 
sist  most  earnestly  of  all  those  kings,  who,  like 
those  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  not  only  broke  that 
covenant,  but  also  introduced  and  fostered  idola¬ 
try,  or,  at  least,  tolerated  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  perverse  then,  as"Knobel  himself  has  shown 
(Der  Proph.  der  Hcbr .,  L  a.  11  sq.\  than  to  make  an 
“hierarchical  party  or  caste  ”  out  of  the  prophets, 
or  “  to  regard  them  as  restless,  innovating  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  were  continually  plotting,  striving 
to  introduce  arbitrary  changes,  and  stirring  up 
the  people  to  rebellion  against  the  government.” 
[This,  then,  was  the  true  hostility  between  the 
prophethood  and  the  monarchy.  A  single  reflec¬ 
tion,  however,  will  show  how  deep  it  was.  The 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  1 
Bam.  throws  doubt  upon  the  degree  to  which  it 
was  founded  or  approved  by  the  prophetical  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  time.  Under  a  king  like  David 
the  prophethood,  an  institution  which  took  its 
specific  authority  from  direct  and  continual  in¬ 
spiration,  and  the  monarchy,  an  institution  found¬ 
ed  it  is  true  by  God  in  the  first  instance,  but  de¬ 
riving  its  continued  authority  from  descent  and 
tradition  (in  which  sense  they  certainly  wore  in¬ 
dependent  authorities,  each  claiming  the  right  to 
direct  and  control),  worked  in  sufficient  harmony. 
In  the  case  of  another  king,  who  departed  from 
the  standards  of  judgment  which  were  maintained 
by  the  prophets,  there  would  be  opposition  and 
hostility.  The  warnings  of  the  prophets  were  re¬ 
sented,  in  such  cases,  as  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ference,  by  the  kings.  The  actions  of  the  kings 
were  condemned  and  protested  against  by  the 
prophets.  Under  a  theocratic  constitution,  such 
as  that  of  Israel  always  was  in  theory,  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  division  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  activity  into  civil  and  religious,  political 
and  ecclesiastical,  church  and  state,  these  colli¬ 
sions  were  inevitable,  if  the  king  departed  from 
the  prophetical  standards.  Thus  these  two  au¬ 
thorities  came  into  collision.  They  both  sought 
to  control  the  nation.  It  is  very  true  that  neither 
one  ever  sought  to  usurp  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
other ,  but  that  is  little  to  the  point.  One  sought 
to  control  by  means  of  external  authority  (t.  c.,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  force);  the  other  sought  to 
control  by  moral  influence.  As  long  as  the  proph¬ 
ets  approved  what  the  monarch  did  there  was  no 
jarring :  as  soon  as  they  did  not  thus  approve, 
antagonism  arose.  They  rebuked  the  king,  which 
seemed  like  insubordination,  and  they  denounced 
him  to  the  people,  which  seemed  like  inciting  re¬ 
bellion.  There  is  certainly  no  case  of  factious  or 
ambitious  or  hierarchical  opposition  to  the  mon¬ 
archy  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  prophets,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  there  were  so  few  of  the  kings 
who  came  up  to  the  standards  which  the  spiritual 
authority  maintained,  that  there  was  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  authorities  of  the  state  during 
almost  the  entire  duration  of  the  monarchy.  As 
for  Ewald’s  opinion,  he  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  any  such  conflict  for  worldly 
and  physical  supremacy  as  has  marked  modern 
history  (popes  and  emperors). — W.  G.  8.]  The 
prophethood  in  Israel  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon, 


as  the  people  of  Israel  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  world  (Knobel,  s.  1  sq.,  De 
Wette,  Sittenlchre,  i.  1,  321.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  judged  from  a  general  historical,  that  is,  from 
a  natural  and  human,  stand-point.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  the  case  before  us  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  elevation  of 
Jehu  to  the  throne.  If  we  abandon  here  the  theo¬ 
cratic  stand-point  of  the  author  of  these  books, 
which  is  above  distinctly  maintained,  the  prophet¬ 
hood  becomes  a  mere  caricature  of  what  it  really 
was,  and  of  what  it  was  intended  by  God  that  it 
should  be. 

[8.  If  we  refrise  to  !x>nsider  the  bearing  of  this 
story  upon  the  justifiableifss  of  revolution ,  we  turn 
away  from  one  of  its  most  prominent  practical  les¬ 
sons.  We  have  here  two  cases  of  regicide  in 
close  juxtaposition — Benhadad  by  Hazael,  and 
Joram  by  Jehu.  Evidently  we  cannot  measure 
them  by  two  different  standards  of  right.  We 
have  seen  above  that,  so  far  as  the  history  in¬ 
forms  us,  the  former  of  these  was  one  of  those 
cases  of  palace-revolution  which  are  almost  the 
only  articulating  points  in  oriental  history.  Ha¬ 
zael  slew  his  master  in  order  to  usurp  his  authority. 
Morally  weighed,  it  was  just  as  bad  as  the  act  of  a 
highwayman  who  slays  a  man  in  order  to  take  his 
purse.  Of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  Ben¬ 
hadad  and  of  the  comparative  benefits  or  injuries 
which  it  received  from  Hazael,  we  know  very 
little.  As  a  military  leader  Hazael  was  the  abler 
of  the  two.  Beyond  that  we  know  nothing. 
Jehu’s  case  was  in  many  respects  different.  A 
family  was  on  the  throne  which  had  introduced  a 
licentious  worship,  had  fostered  it,  and  had  perse- 
j  cuted  the  older  and  purer  religion,  which,  if  it 
had  not  succeeded  in  taking  so  firm  hold  of  the 
people  as  to  hold  them  to  purity  and  virtue,  at 
least  had  not  been  itself  a  deep  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence.  The  mischief  had  spread  so  far  that  it  was 
time  to  try  the  last  and  severest  measures  or  to 
give  up  the  contest  entirely.  The  indictment  was 
made  out  against  the  ruling  house,  of  corrupting  the 
national  honor  and  undermining  the  national  exist¬ 
ence,  of  depriving  the  nation  of  a  religion  whose 
spirit  was  pure  and  elevating,  and  giving  it  one 
whose  spirit  was  corrupting  and  licentious.  It  was 
time  for  every  man  to  make  the  choice  which  Elijah 
put  before  the  people  in  1  Kings  xviii.  21,  and  for 
those  who  were  on  the  side  of  Jehovah  to  strike 
without  pity,  for  their  cause.  Jehu  was  the  chosen 
leader  and  representative  of  this  party,  and  it  was 
in  its  interest  that  he  became  a  regicide.  There 
is  no  ethical  principle,  therefore,  which  the  chap¬ 
ter  teaches  more  plainly  than  this,  that  a  nation 
is  not  to  let  itself  be  robbed  of  its  highest  and 
best  goods,  its  purest  traditions,  and  its  holiest  in¬ 
spirations,  by  any  dynasty,  however  unimpeach¬ 
able  its  legitimacy,  for  fear  of  “  revolution.”  How 
terrible  these  national  convulsions  are,  modern 
history  shows  clearly  enough,  and  we  shall  see  it 
also  in  the  development  of  this  history.  They  are 
terrible  remedies  for  terrible  diseases,  and  the 
chapter  before  us  gives  a  test  of  when  and  how 
they  are  justifiable.  They  are  justifiable  as  the 
last  resort  in  the  utmost  danger,  when  religion, 
and  liberty,  and  morality,  and  national  honor  can 
be  saved  by  no  other  means. — Jehu  was  anointed 
by  authority  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  but  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  authority  was  given  also, 
if  it  was  not  executed,  in  the  case  of  Hazael  (1 
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Kings  zii.  16).  The  one  wu  just  as  much  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  carrying  out  his 
plans  in  history,  according  to  the  biblical  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  the  other.  We  may  leave  this  im¬ 
portant  chapter  with  the  following  paragraph  from 
Ewald  ( Geach .,  iii.  573),  in  which  he  reviews  thia 
revolution  and  points  forward  to  its  consequences : 
“  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  religion  had,  therefore, 
once  more  arisen  in  its  might,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  against  the  intrusion  of  the  foreign 
and  heathen  religion,  and  that  was  now  accom- 

C"  hed  which  Elijah,  in  his  labor  and  suffering, 
never  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  nation 
was  once  more  delivered,  by  means  of  a  terrible 
and  powerful  revolution,  from  the  mistakes  and 
errors  into  which  it  had  allowed  itself  to  be 
plunged.  It  was  once  more  forced  back  upon  its 
own  peculiar  origin  and  foundation,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  ever  possible  for  an  earthly  kingdom  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  own  origin.  He,  whose  warrior-hand 
was  alone  fit  to  be  the  instrument  of  such  a  revo¬ 
lution,  Jehu,  had  shown  himself  to  be,  yet  again, 
one  of  those  unexpected  and  irresistible  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  cause  of  Jehovah,  such  as  the  judges 
had  once  been,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he 
did  not  have  to  fight,  as  they  did,  against  external, 
but  against  far  more  dangerous  internal,  foes  of 
this  cause.  The  horrors  by  which  this  revolution 
was  marked  were  in  truth  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  ancient 
national  religion,  partly  on  account  of  the  deep 
roots  which,  at  that  time,  heathenism  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  house  of  Omri  had  struck  in  both 
kingdoms,  but  especially  in  Israel.  Nothing  can 
be  more  incorrect,  therefore,  than  to  say  that,  when 
Elisha  caused  Jehu  to  be  anointed,  he  neither  fore¬ 
saw  nor  approved  of  these  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  He  could  not  have  had  such  a  dim 
vision  of  the  future  as  not  to  foresee  them,  al¬ 
though  he  certainly  did  not  designate  the  separate 
victims  beforehand,  alter  the  fashion  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  proscriptor.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  which 
would  render  it  probable  that  Elisha  disapproved 
of  those  acts  after  they  were  committed.  But  the 
deeper  and  less  apparent  evils  which  lay  in  the 
horrible  incidents  of  this,  as  they  lie  in  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  every,  revolution,  made  themselves  contin¬ 
ually  more  and  more  apparent,  and  were  contin¬ 
ually  more  and  more  sharply  felt,  in  the  course  of 
the  history,  as  we  shall  see  below.” — W.  G.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-37.  God’s  Judgment  upon  the  House 
of  Ah&b :  (a)  The  herald  of  the  judgment,  vers. 
1-10;  (6)  the  executor  of  it,  vers.  11-20;  (c)  the 
victims  of  it,  vers.  21-37. — Vers.  1-8.  Krumica- 
OHIer:  Jehu.  The  approaching  vengeance;  the 
commission  of  God  to  Elisha ;  the  sending  of  the 
prophet-disciple ;  Jehu’s  anointment  and  the  object 
of  it. — Vers.  1-3.  Wurt.  Summ.  :  The  Lord  God 
deposes  kings  and  raises  them  up,  Dan.  ii.  21; 
Prov.  viii.  15  sq.  There  is  no  established  authority 
which  is  not  from  God.  A  calling  to  govern  is  the 
work  of  God,  whether  it  comes  through  interme¬ 
diate  persons  or  not.  Therefore,  since  rulers  and 
governors  are  ordained  and  established  of  God, 
they  ought  to  govern  themselves  according  to  God’s 
will,  and  every  one  ought  to  respect  and  honor 
them  for  God’s  sake,  and  show  them  all  due  obe¬ 


dience,  Rom.  xiii.  1  sq.  When  kings  and  govern¬ 
ors  sin  and  do  evil,  and  nobody  dare  lisp  a  word, 
or  still  less  punish  them,  then  God  oomes  and 
raises  up  other  rulers,  and  uses  them  as  his  execu¬ 
tioners  to  punish  such  wicked  rulers.  Even  though 
a  long  time  passes,  wickedness  is  not  forgotten  by 
God.  He  rises  up  at  last  and  sends  against  wicked 
men  those  who  will  fulfil  his  sentence  without 
pity.  Therefore  let  all  rulers  guard  themselves 
from  all  wrong,  and  especially  from  all  persecution 
of  the  servants  of  God  and  just  men.  Also  let 
not  any  one,  without  God’s  command,  lay  hand 
upon  those  in  authority,  lest  he  call  down  God’s 
judgment  upon  himself. — What  Elisha  did,  he  did 
in  the  name  and  at  the  command  of  God,  and  he 
would  have  forsaken  his  duty  if  he  had  not  done 
it.  The  prophets  were  not  there  to  sleep  and  to 
lay  their  hands  in  their  laps,  when  the  ordinances 
of  God  were  being  trodden  under  foot,  but  God 
set  them  as  watchmen  over  His  people,  that  they 
might  root  up  the  weeds,  and  plant  and  cultivate 
what  was  good. — Krummacller:  None  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  revolutions  can  appeal  to  any  such  revelations 
of  the  divine  will ;  nay,  the  standard-bearers  would 
smile  if  any  one  should  demand  of  them  to  show 
any  authority  of  this  kind  for  raising  a  revolt.  The 
modem  revolutions  have  all  sprung  from  another 
soil,  either  more  or  less  apparently,  and  are  con¬ 
demned  by  God’s  words :  Whosoever  resisteth  au¬ 
thority,  resisteth  God’s  ordinance.  [This  leaves 
the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of  governors 
and  governed  very  unclear.  Governors  most  be 
good,  governed  must  be  obedient.  For  homiletical 
purposes  a  clearer  definition  of  the  limits  and  mu¬ 
tual  interlacing  of  these  duties  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  I  have  attempted  a  sharper  analysis 
below,  at  the  end  of  the  “  Homiletical  ”  section. — 
W.  G.  S.] — Vers.  4-10.  The  Prophet-disciple :  (a) 
His  mission.  (Krumm aohbr  :  He  is  one  of  the 
humblest  in  Samaria,  a  poor,  insignificant  boy, 
and  he  carries  a  kingdom  to  Ramoth  I  How 
great  the  Lord  appears  in  this  incident,  but  also 
with  what  cutting  irony  He  meets  all  the  arrogance 
of  the  self-made  gods  of  earth  1)  Here  also  1  Cor. 
i.  28  applies.  (6)  His  obedience.  (Ho  raises  no  objec¬ 
tions,  although  the  task  is  hard  for  him.  He  might 
have  said:  "lama  child,”  Ac.,  Jerem.  i.  6.  He  is 
to  go  into  a  besieged  city,  to  go  before  the  gener¬ 
als  of  the  army,  to  put  his  life  and  liberty  at  stake, 
yet  he  goes  with  no  sword  at  his  side ;  without  a 
companion  he  ventures  to  go  into  the  army  of  the 
king,  to  anoint  another  to  be  king.  All  human 
scruples  and  fears  disappear  before  the  duty  of 
obedience.  In  obedience  he  does  not  fear,  and 
lets  no  danger  terrify  him,  for  he  knows  and  be¬ 
lieves*  what  is  written  in  Ps.  xcl  11-13  and  Pa. 
xxvii.  1).  (c)  His  fidelity.  (He  does  no  more  and 
no  less  than  he  iB  commanded.  He  has  a  great 
commission  entrusted  to  him,  but  he  does  not 
boast  He  keeps  the  secret  and  departs  as  be 
came.  He  does  not  care  what  may  be  thought  of 
him,  or  what  people  may  say,  whether  they  think 
him  a  “  mad  fellow  ”  or  not  So  the  Apostles  also 
carried  the  secrets  of  God  out  into  the  wide  world, 
and  had  no  other  interest  than  that  they  might  b« 
found  true.) — Vers.  7-10.  The  world  of  to-day 
will  not  hear  that :  “  The  Lord  will  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries,”  etc.  (Nahum  L  2;  c/.  Deut 
xxxil  43),  and  declares  that  this  is  only  an  Old 
Testament  notion,  and  that  the  Gospel  knows  only 
one  God  who  is  a  God  of  love.  It  is  true  that 
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God  does  not  seek  revenge,  but  he  is  an  holy,  and 
therefore  also  a  just,  God,  who  requites  men  as 
they  have  deserved,  and  repays  each  according  to 
his  conduct  (Job  xxxiv.  11 ;  Rom.  ii.  6l  A  God 
without  vengeance,  i.  «.,  who  cannot  and  will  not 
punish,  is  no  God,  but  a  divinity  fashioned  from 
one’s  thoughts.  The  same  gospel,  which  teaches 
that  God  is  love,  says  also :  “  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,”  and : 
44 Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire”  (Heb.  x.  31;  xii 
29).  The  same  law  which  says  that  God  is  an 
avenging  God  towards  his  enemies,  says  also  that 
he  is  u  iherciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ”  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6). 
— K&ummacher:  “The  blood  of  my  servants:” 
Listen  I  He  has  indeed  permitted  them  to  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  upon  His  servants,  but  He  has  not 
overlooked  or  forgotten  it  Nothing  cleaves  more 
irresistibly  up  through  the  clouds  than  the  voice 
of  the  blood  of  persecuted  saints.  Nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  pour  oil  upon  the  flames  of  the 
divine  wrath  against  the  godless  than  the  sighs 
which  their  cruelty  forces  from  a  child  of  God. 
The  blood  of  the  saints  has  often  cried  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  what  judgments  it  has  called 
down !  Let  the  persecutors  of  all  centuries  ap¬ 
pear  and  bear  witness.  (Nebuchadnezzar,  Belsliaz- 
sar,  Herod,  Agrippa,  Nero,  Inquisitors  of  Spain, 
the  Louises  of  France,  Charles  IX.):  bear  witness 
all,  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  I — This  is  not  the  only 
instance  where  God  has  raised  the  destroying  axe 
over  a  dynasty  which  was  morally  rotten.  He 
often  makes  use  of  royal  families,  which  have 
fallen  into  moral  decay,  for  the  discipline  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  the  time  never  fails  to  come  when  he 
passes  sentence  of  destruction  upon  them,  and 
brings  speedy  ruin  upon  the  condemned.  A 
family-tree  does  not  stand  firm  in  gilded  parch¬ 
ments  and  registers ;  only  when  it  is  planted  by 
the  waters  which  flow  from  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
will  it  continue  to  flourish  vigorously. 

Vers.  11-16.  Jehu,  the  new  King  of  Israel.  He 
makes  known  to  the  generals  his  nomination  to 
the  crown ;  he  is  gladly  hailed  king  by  them ;  he 
enters  vigorously  and  without  delay  upon  his 
calling. — Ver.  11.  Keep  secret  for  a  time  that 
which  occurs  in  thy  chamber  between  thee  and 
thy  God.  Do  not  proclaim  it  upon  the  housetops, 
but  wait  until  Providence  shows  thee  an  occasion 
to  make  it  known  (Ps.  xxxvii.  34).  “  Fools  have 

their  hearts  in  their  mouths”  (Sir.  xxi.  28). — 
Bs&lbb.  Bibbl  :  It  was,  then,  a  common  thing  at 
that  time  to  regard  the  prophets  and  servants  of 
God  as  fools,  enthusiasts,  and  fanatics,  and  to  look 
upon  them  with  contempt  (Acts  xxvi  24 ;  1  Cor. 
Sr.  10 ;  Acts  xvil  18). — Do  not  judge  according  to 
the  external  appearance,  and  the  first  superficial 
impression,  in  regard  to  persons  and  things  which 
thou  dost  not  know  or  understand.  That  which 
thou  c&Uest  folly  and  nonsense  is  often  the  deep¬ 
est  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  23-25). — Ver.  12.  If  the 
generals,  when  they  heard  that  God  had  anointed 
Jehu  to  be  king,  hastened,  spread  out  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  shouted:  “Jehu  is  king,”  how  much 
more  should  all  shout  Hosanna  to  him  whom  God 
has  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  x.  38), 
and  has  seated  at  His  right  hand  in  heaven,  who 
will  rule  until  He  has  subdued  all  His  enemies  un¬ 
der  His  feet. 

Ters.  15-37.  The  Day  of  Judgment  See  above, 


the  Hitter.  §  5.—' Vers.  17-20.  The  Watchman  on 
the  Tower.  He  sees  the  approaching  danger  and 
reports  it,  but  the  secure  and  blinded  kings  will  not 
be  disturbed  until  it  is  too  late.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  whom  God  has  made  watchmen  over  souls, 
to  make  them  aware  of  all  dangers  which  threaten 
them,  and  to  repeat  continually  the  exhortation  to 
watch  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Mark  xiii.  37). — Ver.  20. 
Osiander:  Dilatory  and  careless  people  do  not  ac¬ 
complish  anything.  Only  diligent  and  energetic 
persons  succeed. — Test  thyself  to  see  what  spirit 
moves  thee.  The  right  motive-power  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  never  guides  to  folly.  One  may  con* 
duct  spiritual  affairs  and  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  folly,  want  of  judgment, 
and  heat  (Rom.  x.  2),  Those  only  are  children 
of  God  who  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom. 
viii.  14);  the  fruits,  however,  which  this  Spirit 
causes  to  ripen  in  them,  are  love,  joy,  peace,  Ac. 
(Gal.  v.  22). — Ver.  21.  Observe  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  divine  justice.  Joram  himself 
gave  the  order  to  “make  ready,”  in  order,  without 
knowing  or  wishing  it,  to  ride  out  to  the  place 
where  Naboth’s  blood  was  crying  for  vengeance, 
and  where  ruin  was  prepared  for  him. — Ver.  22 
(18,19).  “Is  it  peace?”  Berlkb.  Bihel:  So  it  is 
to-day  also.  A  false  peace  is  demanded  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  make  known  the  stern  truth,  in 
order  that  hoary  evils  may  not  be  exposed.  Those 
who  have  not  true  peace,  generally  want  an  ex¬ 
ternal,  shameful  peace  at  any  price  (Ezok.xiiL  16). 
Ask  thyself  first  of  all:  “Is  there  peace  in  thy 
heart?”  and  seek  peace  from  Him  who  is. our 
peace  (Eph.  ii.  14)'. — There  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
where  there  is  apostasy  from  the  living  God  and 
His  word;  licentiousness,  injustice,  and  tyranny ; 
there  strife  and  war,  with  all  their  attendant  mis¬ 
eries  and  horrors,  must  come.  “Though  His 
sword  rests  for  a  time,  yet  it  does  not  rest  in  its 
scabbard  ”  (Krummacher). — Vers.  23-29.  The 
Death  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  It  was 
sudden,  unforeseen,  and  fell  upon  them  in  their 
security  and  blindness.  Tho  proverb  applies  to 
Ahaziah:  “  MilqtganQtn,  mitgt/ingen ;  ”  hunt  with 
the  fox,  and  you  will  be  hung  with  him.  (W urt. 
Summ.  :  Refrain  from  bad  companions,  if,  thou 
wouldst  not  be  punished  with  them.)  The  one  is 
thrown  upon  Naboth’s  field,  and  left  without  a 
grave ;  the  other  is  brought  indeed  to  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  his  fathers,  but  what  is  the  use  of  a  royal 
sepulchre  to  him  who  has  lost  his  soul?  (Luke 
xvi.  22). — Ver.  25  sq.  Wurt.  Suhm.  :  All  parents 
should  take  warning  by  this  and  not  collect  un¬ 
righteous  wealth  either  for  themselves  or  their 
children,  for  “  treasures  of  wickedness  profit  noth¬ 
ing  ”  (Prov.  x.  2),  and  there  is  no  blessing  with 
them.  They  rather  bring  corruption  to  both  parents 
and  children  (Jer.  xvh.  11). 

Vers.  30-37.  What  does  the  frightful  end  of 
Jezebel  teach  us  ?  (a)  The  transitoriness  and  noth¬ 
ingness  of  human  might  and  glory.  (Jezebel  re¬ 
lies  upon  her  might ;  before  her  the'  people  trem¬ 
ble.  She  controlled  and  directed  three  kings ;  she 
raged  against  all  who  did  not  submit  uncondition¬ 
ally  to  her  will ;  now  she  lies,  thrown  down  from 
her  height,  like  dung  upon  the  field,  so  that  no  one 
could  say :  “  That  is  the  great  and  mighty  queen 
Jezebel.”  Dan.  iv.  34;  Luke  i.  51 ;  1  Peter  i.  24.) 
(5)  The  certainty  of  divine  retribution.  (Gal.  vi.  7 
sq.  'Jezebel  was  an  enemy  of  the  living  God  and  of 
His  word ;  she  seduced  old  and  young  to  apos- 
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tasy;  she  persecuted  all  who  stQl  held  firmly  to 
Jehovah.  Her  terrible  end  proves  that  such  a 
temper  is  certainly  punished.  Her  end  has  no 
parallel  in  Israelitish  history.  It  calls  aloud  to  all 
unto  this  day:  “Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his 
house  by  unrighteousness  ”  (Jer.  xxil  13),  and  it 
is  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion :  “  Only 
with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  wicked  ”  (Ps.  xd  8). — Vers.  30,  31. 
How  Jezebel  meets  her  end.  (a)  Her  last  action 
(ver.  30);  (6)  her  last  word  (ver.  31).  She  died 
as  she  had  lived. — Ver.  30.  How  accurately  this 
description  fits  many  of  her  sex !  The  highest  oc¬ 
cupation  they  can  conceive  of  is  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves,  to  show  themselves,  to  conquer,  and  pro¬ 
duce  effects.  Thoii  fooil  If  God  demands  thy 
soul  of  thee  to-day,  what  shall  all  paint  and  pow¬ 
der  upon  the  face  avail  before  Him  who  tries  the 
heart  and  the  reins  ?  Gan  velvet  and  silk  cover 
thine  inner  stains?  (Isa.  iii.  16  59.)  There  could 
be  no  sterner  reproof  of  vanity,  pride,  and  co¬ 
quetry,  and  no  more  severe  warning  to  take  to 
heart  the  Apostle’s  words  1  Peter  iii.  3  sq.  than 
the  fate  of  Jezebel — Ver.  31.  What  can  be  more 
perverse  and  pitiful  than  a  man  who  boasts  and 
puts  on  airs  in  the  very  face  of  death,  and  passes 
out  of  the  world  with  abuse  and  insults  against 
God,  instead  of  begging  for  pity  and  crying:  “God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  ” — Jezebel,  who  mur¬ 
dered  the  prophets  and  Naboth,  who  revolted 
against  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  calls  Jehu 
a  murderer  and  a  rebel.  The  blind  and  stubborn 
human  heart  always  finds  in  others  just  those  sins 
of  which  it  is  itself  guilty  in  a  far  higher  degree. 
— Vers.  32,  33.  As  the  master  is,  so  is  the  ser¬ 
vant  Base  men  always  cling  to  those  who  have 
power,  and  change  their  colors  as  the  weather¬ 
cock  of  fortune  turns.  He  who  is  himself  un¬ 
faithful  cannot  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  others. 
Ps.  cl  6  sq.  — Ver.  37.  Cf.  Prov.  x.  7 ;  Job  xviil 
17 ;  xx.  4-7. 

[The  homiletical  material  of  the  chapter  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads:  the  political;  and  the 
ethical  or  religious.  The  former  here  obtains  es¬ 
pecial  significance,  inasmuch  as  the  record  is  pri¬ 
marily  pure  history,  and  not  ethical  or  philosophical 
discussion.  It  has,  therefore,  the  same  utility 
which  all  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  for  the 
instruction  of  succeeding  generations.  It  shows 
certain  institutions  and  certain  human' passions  in 
play,  and  shows  the  consequences  they  produce. 
It  is  presented  to  us  from  a  religious  and  moral 
stand-point,  and  its  instruction  is,  therefore,  great 
for  the  criticism  of  political  institutions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion  and  morals.  Tf  we  see 
here  and  in  the  succeeding  chapters  the  horrors  of 
revolution  on  the  one  hand,  none  the  less  do  we 
see  when  and  how  revolution  becomes  a  terrible 
necessity.  All  authority  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
It  is  established,  recognized,  and  obeyed,  because 
it  serves  those  ends.  Its  rights  and  privileges  are 
correlative  with  duties,  obligations,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  viz.,  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  created  Its  claims  to  obedience  stand  and 
fall  with  its  fidelity  in  Mfilling  its  trust.  If  it 
fails  in  this,  if  it  goes  farther,  and,  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  selfish  aims,  and  the  gratification  of  its  own 
self-will,  threatens  to  crush  and  ruin  the  very  in¬ 
terests  it  was  created  to  serve,  the  rime  oomes 


when  obedience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes 
complicity  in  a  crime.  In  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
phetical  authority  to  fix  the  time  and  designate  the 
leaders  for  renouncing  allegiance,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  who  is  to  judge  of  these  save  the  nation  whose 
interests  are  at  stake.  This  bears  as  complete  ap¬ 
plication  to  republican  institutions  as  to  any  other. 
God’s  judgment  upon  the  political  sins,  the  reck¬ 
lessness,  the  self-will,  and  the  selfishness  of  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities  is  as  sure  as  his  punishment 
of  royal  transgressors.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly  to  sacrifice  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  nation  as  it  is  for  a  despot  Though,  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  constitutional  restraints 
are  so  much  developed  that  rulers  arc  under  a 
strict  and  unremitting  responsibility,  and  other 
correctives  are  at  hand  than  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed,  yet  the  principles  and  their  application  re¬ 
main.  The  highest  national  interests  must  be 
watched  over,  guarded,  and  maintained  by  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  by  wise  resistance  to  anything  which 
would  impair  them. — The  ethical  and  moral  lessons 
of  the  chapter  lie  in  the  character  and  the  fate  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy.  Of  Jehu  we  have 
spoken  above.  When  his  strength,  his  virtue,  his 
calling,  and  his  work  are  defined,  their  limitations 
are  also  pointed  out — Ahaziah  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  weak  men  who  float  on  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  their  education  and  family  traditions 
have  given  them.  He  followed  the  family  tradi¬ 
tions  down  to  the  family  ruin.  Joram’s  wound 
seems  to  bear  witness  to  some  military  effort,  but 
in  general  he  appears  in  the  light  of  an  oriental 
monarch,  indolent,  careless,  luxurious,  fond  of 
ease.  The  sudden  and  hasty  approach  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  army  alarmed  him  in  regard  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  war  in  Syria,  and  he  went  out,  with¬ 
out  personal  anxiety,  to  meet  his  fate.  His  death 
fulfilled  a  malediction  upon  his  father.  The  two 
kings,  therefore,  appear  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  victims  of  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  and  as 
Jezebel  had  controlled  Ahab,  we  are  led  back  to 
her  as  the  origin  of  all  this  individual,  family,  and 
national  calamity.  She  was  one  of  those  strong, 
bold,  wicked  women,  who  have  played  such  im¬ 
portant  rdlss  in  history.  She  was  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  blood,  reared  in  the  luxury  and  licentiousness 
of  oriental  custom,  and  of  a  bloody  and  sensuous 
idolatry.  The  Mosaic  ritual  and  the  Israelitish 
constitution  had  been  framed  to  form  a  barrier  to 
preserve  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  infection  of 
those  vices  which  characterized  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions.  By  Ahab’s  marriage  with  this  woman  the 
barrier  was  broken  through,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  freedom 
of  manners  of  the  Phoenician  court,  the  luxury  and 
sensuality  of  the  heathen  nations  was  imported 
into  -Israel  To  a  woman  thus  educated  the  reli¬ 
gion,  the  traditions  and  customs,  which  prevailed 
even  in  the  horthern  kingdom,  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  cold,  austere,  bigoted,  narrow,  and  hatefuL 
It  became  her  aim,  therefore,  to  override,  and 
break  down,  and  destroy  all  that  was  peculiar  and 
national  in  Israel,  but  in  so  doing  she  was  contra¬ 
vening  all  that  belonged  to  and  sustained  God’s 
plan  for  Israel  in  human  history.  She  braved  the 
conflict  and  reasserted  it  in  her  last  hour,  and  she 
and  her  descendants  went  down  in  the  catastro¬ 
phe.— W.  G.  S.J 
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THIRD  EPOCH. 

FROM  THE  ELEVATION  OF  JEHU  TO  THE  THRONE  UNTIL  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

2  Kings  X. — XVH. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

TUB  MONARCHY  UNDER  JEHU  IN  TWRABT.  AND  UNDER  ATHALIA  AND  JOA8H  IN  JUDAH. 

2  Kings  X.— XTL 


A — The  Reign  of  Jehu. 

i  Chap.  X  1—36. 

1  And  Ahab  had  seventy  sons  in  Samaria.  And  Jehu  wrote  letters,  and  sent 
to  Samaria,  unto  the  rulers  of  Jezreel  [the  city],1  to  the  elders,  and  to  them  that 

2  brought  up  [the  guardians  of]  Ahab’s  children ,  saying,  *  Now  as  soon  as  this 
letter  cometh  to  you,  seeing  your  master’s  sons  are  with  you,  and  there  are  with 

8  you  chariots  and  horses,  a  fenced  city,  also,  and  armor  [weapons] :  look  even 
out  the  best  and  meetest  of  your  master’s  sons,  and  [that  ye  may]  set  him  oh 

4  his  father’s  throne,  and  fight 'for1  your  master’s  house.  But  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  afraid,  and  said,  Behold,  two  kings  stood  not  before  him :  how  then  shall 

6  we  stand  ?  And  he  that  was  over  the  nouse  [palace],  and  he  that  was  over  the 
city,  the  eiders  also,  and  the  bringers  up  of  the  children,  sent  to  Jehu,  saying, 
We  are  thy  servants,  and  will  do  all  that  thou  shalt  bid  us ;  we  will  not  make 

6  any  [one]  ting :  do  thou  that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  Then  he  wrote  a 
[second]  letter  the  second  time  [omu  the  second  time]  to  them,  saying,  If  ye  be 
mine  [on  my  side],  and  if  ye  will  hearken  unto  my  voice,  take  ye  the  heads  of 
the  men  your  master’s  sons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezreel  by  to  morrow  this  time. 
[QNow  the  king’s  sons,  being  seventy  persons,  were  with  the  great  men  of  the 

7  city,  which  brought  them  up[)l  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  letter  came  to 
them,  that  they  took  the  king’s  sons,  and  slew  seventy  persons,  and  put  their 

8  beads  in  baskets,  and  sent  him  them  to  Jezreel.  And  there  came  a  messenger, 
and  told  him,  saying,  They  have  brought  the  heads  of  the  king’s  sons.  And  he 
said,  Lay  ye  them  in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  [entrance]  of  the  gate  until 

9  the  morning.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  he  went  out,  and  stood, 
and  said  to  all  the  people,  Ye  be  righteous  [just] :  behold,  I  conspired  against 

10  my  master,  and  slew  him :  but  who  slew  all  these  ?  Know  now  [therefore]  that 
there  shall  fall  unto  the  earth  nothing  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord 
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spake  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab :  for  the  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he 

11  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah.  So  [AndJ  Jehu  slew  all  that  remained  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great  men,  and  his  kinsfolks  [intimate  friends], 
and  his  priests  [chief officers],  until  he  left*  him  none  remaining  [no  survivor]. 

12  And  he  arose  and  departed,  and  came  to  Samaria.  And  [On  the  way,]  as  he 

13  was  at  the  shearing  house  in  the  way  [Shepherd’s  House  of  Meeting],  Jehu  met 
with  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  said,  Who  are  ye  ?  And  they 
answered,  We  are  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah  ;  and  we  go  down  to  salute  the  chil- 

14  dren  of  the  king  and  the  children  of  the  queen  [-mother].  And  he  said.  Take 
them  alive.  And  they  took  them  alive,  and  slew  them  at  the  pit  of  the  shearing 
house  [House  of  Meeting],  even  two  and  forty  men  ;  neither  left  he  any  of 'them. 

15  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  lighted  on  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Re* 
chab  coming  to  meet  him  ;  and  he  saluted  him,  and  said  to  him,  Is  thine  heart 
right  [verily  sincere],  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  And  Jehonadab  answered, 
It  is  [Verily,  verily,  it  is].  If  it  be  [ said  Jehu ],  give  me  thine  hand.  And  he 

16  gave  him  his  hand ;  and  ne  took  him  up  to  him  into  the  chariot.  And  he  said, 
Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.  So  they  [he]  *  made  him  ride  in 

17  his  chariot.  And  when  he  came  to  Samaria,  he  slew  all  that  remained  unto 
Ahab  in  Samaria,  till  he  had  destroyed  him,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  spake  to  Elijah. 

18  And  Jehu  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  said  unto  them,  Ahab  served 

19  Baal  a  little;  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.  Now  therefore  call  unto  me  all 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  all  his  servants,  and  all  his  priests;  let  none  be  wanting: 
for  I  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal ;  whosoever  shall  be  wanting,  he  shall 
not  live.  But  Jehu  did  it  in  subtilty,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  destroy  the 

20  worshippers  of  Baal.  And  Jehu  said,  Proclaim  a  solemn  assembly  for  Baal. 

21  And  they  proclaimed  it.  And  Jehu  sent  through  all  Israel :  and  all  the  wor- 
shippers  of  Baal  came,  so  that  there  was  not  a  man  left  that  came  not.  And 
they  came  into  the  house  of  Baal ;  and  the  house  of  Baal  was  full  from  one  end 

22  to  another  [wall  to  wall].  And  he  said  unto  him  that  was  over  the  vestry,  Bring 
forth  vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  And  he  brought  them  forth 

23  vestments.  And  Jehu  went,  and  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  into  the  house 
of  Baal,  and  [he,  (Jehu)]  said  unto  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Search,  and  look  that 
there  be  here  with  you  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  but  the  worshippers 

24  of  Baal  only.  And  when  they  went  in  to  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings, 
Jehu  appointed  [stationed]  fourscore  men  without,  and  said,  If  [Whoso  letteth 
— omit  if]  \  any  of  the  men  whom  I  have  brought  into  your  hands  escape,  he  that 
letteth  him  go ,  his  life  shall  be  for  the  life  of  him  [he  shall  pay  for  it ,  life  for 

25  life].  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  [they]  had  made  an  end  of  |coropleted  the 
preparations  for]  offering  the  burnt  offering,  that  Jehu  said  to  the  guarcl  and  to 
the  captains  [royal  foot-guards  and  horse-guards],  Go  in,  and  slay  them ;  let 
none  [not  one]  come  forth.  And  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 

.  and  the  guard  and  the  captains  [foot-guards  and  horse-guards]  cast  them  out, 

26  and  went  [pressed  through]  to  th9  city  [strong-hold]  of  the  house  of  Baal.  And 

27  they  brought  forth  the  images  out  of  the  house  of  Baal,  and  burned  them.  And 
they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of  Baal,  and 
made  it  a  draught  house  [privy]  unto  this  day. 

28, 29  Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel.  Howbeit,  from  the  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after 

30  them,  to  wit ,  the  golden  calves  that  were  in  Beth-el,  and  that  were  in  Dan.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done  well  [been  zealous]  in  execut¬ 
ing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab 
according  to  all  that  was  in  mine  heart,  thy  children  of  the  fourth  generation 

81  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart :  for  he  departed  not  from  the 

of  J eroboam,  which  made  Israel  to  sin. 

82  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  [off  parts  from]  Israel  short  [*»#  short! : 
and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  coasts  [along  the  entire  frontier]  of  Israel; 
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83  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Renbenites. 
and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  even  Gilead  ana 

84  Bashan.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehu,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  all  his  might, 

85  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And 
Jehn  slept  with  his  fathers:  and  they  buried  him  in  Samaria.  And  Jehoahaz 

86  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  the  time  that  Jehu  reigned  over  Israel  in 
Samaria  was  twenty  and  eight  years. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 

‘  V«r.  lv— {For  ^XjTlP  read  VJJH  •  See  Jto*?.— O^DX  SXflX ,  *  Ahab’t  to  ton.”  Since,  however,  they  were 

Mt  tutor*  of  Ahab,  but  those  whom  he  had  appointed  to  instruct  hie  sona,  Q*J©X  stands  In  a  loose  construction  In  the 
ease  absolute. 

*  Ver.  2.— [After  the  formal  greeting  and  addresa  of  the  letter,  which  are  not  given  here,  Its  substance  began  with 
ngjj.  O'-  chap.  v.  A 

•  Ver.  S.— i  /or.  Rwald,  |  21T,  I.  ft 

4  Ver.  11.— [VXC*J"I  Is  an  Infinitive.  See  Text  and  Gramm,  on  chap.  Hi.  96. 

4  Ver.  16.— [All  the  versions  bnt  the  Ohakiee  have  the  singnlar. 

4  Ver.  94.— [For  read  with  Kell,  Thenlns,  Bunsen,  and  others. — W.  0.  8.] 


EXEGETIGAL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Seventy  sons  in  Samaria,  Ac.  Ver. 
8  shows  (“Your  master’*  sons”)  that 'the  grand¬ 
sons  of  Ahab  are  included,  for  the  “  master  ”  can¬ 
not  mean  Ahab,  who  had  been  dead  for  twelve 
years,  but  Joram.  We  must  understand  the  words 
a a  referring,  to  all  the  male  descendants  of  Ahab. — 
To  Samaria,  to  tha  rulers  of  JezreoL  Ter.  6 
shows  who  are  meant,  viz.,  he  who  was  over  the 
house  (palace),  and  he  who  was  over  the  city ;  and 
we  may  understand  it  to  refer  to  Samaria,  which 
was  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  and 
not  to  Jozreel,  which  only  served  as  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  court.  The  governors,  who  were  the 
highest  officers  in  Samaria,  cannot  possibly  have 
been  the  “  rulers  of  Jezreol,”  for  these  could  have 

had  no  authority  in  Samaria.  The  word  ^XJHP  is 

entirely  wanting  in  the  8ept.  and  Vulg.  The 
former  have  irfiK  rovf  hpxovraq  it 67jeuq  ml 

vpdf  rove  rpea^vripove ;  the  latter  has:  ad  opti - 
males  civitatis  ct  ad  majores  natu.  Keil,  therefore, 

conjectures  that  ^XyjP  is  an  error  for  ^X  VJjn . 
This  is  favored  by  ,  before  which,  since  it 

cannot  be  taken  as  an  apposition  to  ^X  must 
certainly  be  supplied.  This  seems  better  than,  with 
Clericus,  Michaelis,  and  Ewald,  to  change  ^XJTlP 
into  ,  or,  with  Thenius,  to  adopt  the  con¬ 

jecture  that  there  stood  in  the  original  text :  “  He 
sent  from  Jezreol  to  the  rulers  of  Samaria.”  The 

D*3DX  aro  the  tutors  appointed  by  Ahab  for  his 

sons. — Ver.  2.  Only  the  main  point  of  Jehu’s  letter 
is  given  (chap.  v.  6).  It  is  not  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  letter  was  a  “trick,”  or  “irony,”  or 
“scorn,”  as  is  generally  done;  it  rather  expresses 
contrariness  or  perversity.  Its  meaning  may  be 
expressed  thus :  “lam  king;  but  if  you,  who  have 
chariots  and  horses  and  weapons  in  your  power, 
want  to  put  a  prince  of  Ah&b’s  house  on  the  throne, 


commence  a  war  with  me.”  [The  letter  is  very 
characteristic  in  its  form.  It  is  composed  in  that 
comprehensive  satire  which  says  much  in  a  few 
words.  It  implies  self-confidence  so  great  that  the 
writer  can  afford  to  tantalize  the  reader  with  an 
apparent  command  of  the  situation,  and  an  appa¬ 
rent  freedom  of  choice,  which  in  reality  he  has  not 
got.  It  implies  also  a  threat  of  consequences  if  the 
readers  are  sanguine  enough  to  choose  the  policy  of 
resistance.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  choose  the 
policy  of  submission,  they  will  find  out  what  they 
have  to  do  to  please  the  new  ruler.  It  is  a  satiri¬ 
cal  and  scornful  challenge. — W.  G.  S.]  t  As  Jehu 
was  well  known  to  them  by  reputation  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  bravest  generals,  and  no  one  of 
thorn  felt  competent  to  meet  him,  they  became 
frightened,  and  surrendered  at  once ;  all  the  more 
readily  when  they  heard  what  he  had  already  done. 
It  was  very  cautious  of  him  not  to  go  himself 
immediately,  with  his  small  force  (chap.  ix.  17X 
against  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Samaria,  but 
to  first  write  them  threatening  letters,  so  as  to  find 
out  what  disposition  he  must  expect  to  find  in  the 
capital. 

Ver.  6.  Tbm  he  wrote  e  second  letter,  Ac. 

The  reason  why  Jehn  not  only  commands  to  pqt  to 
death  the  eons  of  Ahab,  but  also  to  bring  their 
heads,  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  to  Jezreel, 
which  was  nine  hours’  journey  from  Samaria,  is 
plain  from  vers.  9  and  10.  It  was  important  for  him 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  king  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  people  were  to  be  convinced  by  the 
sight  of  the  heads  that  all  who  might  eventually 
become  pretenders  to  the  crown  were  dead,  and 
also  that  the  rulers  and  the  great  men  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  had  sent  these  heads,  had  thereby  broken 
utterly  with  the  dynasty  of  Ahab. — The  parenthe¬ 
sis  in  vor.  6  is  not  to  be  translated  according  to  the 
massoretic  punctuation:  “  The  king’s  sons  were  sev¬ 
enty  persons,”  for  this  would  be  an  entirely  super¬ 
fluous  repetition  of  ver.  1.  It  means  rather  that 
the  sons,  mentioned,  in  ver.  1,  resided  with  these 
important  persons  (hx  is  not  a  sign  of  the  nomi¬ 
native,  bnt  a  preposition:  “  with ”),  and  that  this 
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is  the  reason  why  the  command  was  addressed  to 
them. — Yer.  8.  Jehu  ordered  the  heads  to  be 
brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  because  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  there.  It  is 
an  old  oriental  custom  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain 
enemies,  and  then  to  show  these  publicly,  2  Macc. 
xv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  54  (c/.  Winer,  i?.-  W.-B.,  L  a. 
C81).  Even  now,  in  the  Orient,  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  beheaded  are  placed  upon  the  gate,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  be  seen  by  all. 

Yer.  9  sq.  And  said  to  all  the  people,  Ac. 
The  sight  of  the  seventy  heads  very  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  consternation  among  the  people,  probably 
also  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  against  Jehu, 
the  supposed  cause  of  their  death.  Thereupon  he 
appeared  before  the  people  in  order  to  soothe  them. 
He  does  not  attack  them  rudely,  but  appeals  to 
their  just  judgment  Ya  are  Just;  i.  e.,  not  “Ye 
insist  upon  it  that  ye  are  right  ”  (Luther) ;  nor : 
11  Ye  are  righteous,”  ».  «.,  “I  declare  you  guiltless” 
(Richter);  nor:  “Now  is  the  sin  of  the  people 
atoned  for,  now  are  ye  once  more  righteous  before 
God ;  the  punishment  began  through  me,  here  ye 
see  how  it  has  gone  on  ”  (Gerlach).  The  sense  is 
rather :  “Ye  are  just,  so  judge  yourselves ;  I  have, 
it  is  true,  made  a  conspiracy  against  Joram  and 
killed  him ;  but  I  did  not  kill  these  seventy.  The 
rulers  in  Samaria,  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
the  tutors  of  the  royal  princes,  killed  these.  If  ye 
will  lament  and  complain,  ye  have  far  greater  rea¬ 
son  to  do  so  against  them  than  against  me,  but 
consider  that  both  I  and  they  acted  according  to 
divine  ordinance  and  in  consequence  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  Elijah,  the  great  prophet,  pronounced.” 
In  all  this,  Jehu  carefully  conceals  the  main  point, 
viz.,  that  the  murders  were  committed  by  his  com¬ 
mand.  Perhaps  he  saw  a  providential  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  the  very  fact  that  the  rulers  at  Samaria 
yielded  to  him  at  once,  and  executed  his  further 
commands  from  fear.  His  speech  had  the  desired 
effect  The  people  ceased  their  complaints  and 
resigned  themselves  contentedly.  He  was  thereby 
encouraged  to  go  farther,  and  to  put  to  death  all 
the  higher  officers  and  friends  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
as  is  recorded  in  ver.  11.  The  VJTTO  are  not  Ahab's 

relatives  (Luther,  E.  Y.),  but  his  friends  and  inti¬ 
mate  companions.  In  like  manner  VJfib  are  not 

his  “  priests  ”  (Keil),  but,  as  in  2  Sam.  viiL  18  and 
1  Kings  iv.  6,  his  highest  officers  and  servants. 
The  turn  of  the  idolatrous  priests  came  later  (ver. 
1 8  sq.).  Not  until  after  this  had  all  taken  place, 
did  Jehu  go  to  Samaria,  where  he  no  longer  needed 
to  fear  any  opposition  (ver.  12). 

Yer.  12.  At  the  Shepherd’s  House  of  Meet¬ 
ing.  “  The  Chaldee  version  has  fcpjn  n^3  JV3, 

the  meeting-house  of  the  shepherds,  so  that  it  was 
probably  a  house  which  st<x)d  alone,  and  wliich 
served  the  shepherds  of  the  region  round  about  as 
a  place  of  assembling.  The  commonest  interpreta¬ 
tion  is,  binding-house  (where  the  shepherds  tied  up 
their  sheep  for  the  shearing),  but  opposed  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  shearing  and  not  the  binding  is 
the  main  point  in  that  connection,  and  moreover, 
that  tiie  shearing  took  place,  according  to  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  in  the 
separate  localities,  and  not  at  one  place  for  an  en¬ 
tire  district  ”  (Thenius). — Y er.  13.  Instead  of  Breth¬ 
ren  of  Ahaziah,  2  Chron.  xxii.  8  has:  “Sons  of 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah.”  Considering  the  com¬ 


prehensiveness  of  the  signification  of  n£,  this  is  no 

contradiction.  We  must  understand  in  general 
cousins  and  relatives  of  Ahaziah.  They  undertook 
tiie  journey  to  Jezreel,  as  they  themselves  say  in 

ver.  13,  tifp&b  a d  salutandum ,  in  order  to  make  a 

friendly  visit  at  the  court  there.  The  fact  that  they 
came  in  such  a  large  number  shows  clearly  that 
Joram,  at  this  time,  no  longer  lay  ill  from  his 
wound,  but  was  already  recovered,  as  we  saw  also 
from  chap.  ix.  21.  They  expected  to  enjoy  a  pleas¬ 
ant  visit,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred 
since  they  last  heard  from  the  court  of  Joram. 
When  Jehu  heard  who  they  were  and  whither  they 
were  going,  he  called  to  his  retinue :  Take  them 
alive;  i.  «.,  take  them  captives.  Perhaps  they 
would  not  submit  to  be  captured,  and  undertook, 
as  many  suppose,  to  defend  themselves,  where¬ 
upon  he  caused  them  to  be  slaughtered.  There  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  notion  which  Duncker 
adopts,  that  he  did  this  in  “the  hope  of  getting 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also.”  There 
is  no  sign  anywhere  of  any  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  Jehu.  Evidently  his  purpose  was,  by  slay¬ 
ing  these  relatives  of  Ahab,  who,  as  their  journey 
showed,  were  friends  and  retainers  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  to  make  every  attempt  at  blood-vengeance, 
or  at  the  overthrow  of  his  royal  authority,  impos¬ 
sible. 

Yer.  15<  He  lighted  on  Jehonadab,  the  eon 
of  Rechah,  Ac.  No  one  doubts  that  this  is  the 
same  Jehonadab  who,  according  to  Jerem.  xxxv. 
1-19,  gave  to  the  so-called  Rechabites  their  stern, 
nomadic  rules  of  life,  and  whom  they  there  call 
their  “father.”  Josephus  says  of  him:  ayaddf 

koI  duoatoc,  'luv&dafioc  dvofia  avr&  [*I^w] 

Tr&Xai  yeyovAq.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Jehu  was  accidental,  or  whether  Jehona¬ 
dab  came  on  purpose  to  meet  him.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  text  Jehu  saluted  him  and  said:  Is 
thine  heart  right,  Ac.  According  to  Josephus, 
Jehonadab  saluted  Jehu,  and  commenced  to  praise 
him,  because  he  had  done  everything  according  to 
the  will  of  God  for  the  rooting  out  of  the  house  of 
Ahab.  Jehu  called  upon  him  to  mount  into  the 
chariot,  and  to  ride  with  him  to  Samaria,  saying 
that  he  would  show  him  how  he  would  spare  none 
of  the  wicked,  but  would  punish  the  false  prophets 
and  priests  and  all  who  had  misled  the  people  to 
the  abandonment  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  worship 
of  false  gods.  He  said  that  it  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and,  for  an  honorable  and  just  man,  the  pleas¬ 
antest  sight  to  see  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
Jehonadab,  prevailed  upon  by  this,  mounted  the 
chariot  and  came  to  Samaria. — Doubtless  some 
such  conversation  preceded  the  words:  “Is  thine 
heart  right,”  Ac.  At  any  rate,  Jehonadab  was  a 
zealous  servant  of  Jehovah,  and,  therefore,  also  an 
opponent  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  As  he  also  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  religious  commuuity,  it  was  of 
great  importance  for  Jehu  to  have  him  on  his  side, 
and  to  be  accompanied  to  Samaria  by  him.  It  was 
a  mark  of  high  esteem  to  invite  him  to  mount  into 

the  chariot — T)H  before  [is  used  to  form  an 

accusative  of  specification,  equivalent  to  a  nomina¬ 
tive  absolute.  “  Is  it  right,  as  to  thy  heart,”  or 
“Thy  heart,  is  it  right ”=“ Is  thy  heart  right” 
The  form  gives  peculiar  emphasis],  see  Ewald, 

I  Lehrb.,  §  217  d.  here  involves  the  idea  of  a 
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sincere  agreement  in  feeling  ”  (Thenins).  Almost 
all  the  versions  render  7331*1_,  ver.  16,  as  if  they 

had  read  T3"W,  i-  “ He  made  him  ride.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ver.  17,  the  flrsc  thing  which  Jehu  did 
in  Samaria  was  just  what  he  had  done  in  Jezreel 
(ver.  11).  After  the  entire  house  of  Ahab  had 
been  destroyed,  he  went  on  to  overthrow  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  BaaL 

Ter.  18.  And  John  gathered  all  the  people 
together,  Ac.  The  fact  that  Jehu  was  believed, 
when  he  said  that  he  would  serve  Baal  far  more 
than  Ahab  had  done,  is  explained  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  his  entire  enterprise  was  regarded  as  a 
military  revolution,  like  that  of  Baasha  and  Zimri, 
in  which  the  thing  at  stake  was  the  supreme  pow¬ 
er  and  the  throne,  not  a  religious,  reform  and  the 
restoration  of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  No  one  any 
.'onger  thought  of  that  as  a  possibility. — On  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  ver.  19  sq.}  see  note  above  on  1 
Rings  xviii.  19. — rnV£,  ver.  20,  is  not  “  feast-day  ” 

(Y nig.  diem  solemnem)  but  a  solemn  festal  assem¬ 
bly,  as  in  Isai.  L  13;  Joel  i.  14;  Amos  v.  21. — 
The  “  House  of  Baal  ”  is  the  one  built  by  Ahab 
(l  Kings  xvi  32),  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
large  and  rambling  structure,  in  which  were  450 

priests  of  Baal  and  400  of  Astarte. — ,1B ,  ver.  21, 

strictly,  mouth  to  mouth,  or  opening  to  opening, 
i.  as  far  as  it  was  open,  as  much  as  it  could 
hold.  It  refers  to  the  outer  court  in  which  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  stood,  for  the  house,  strictly 
speaking,  that  is,  the  sanctuary  or  shrine  in  which 
the  statue  of  Baal  was,  was,  as  in  all  temple  struc¬ 
tures,  very  small.— nm^D ,  ver.  22,  occurs  only 

here,  but  means,  unquestionably,  vesUarium  (Ges., 
Tkes^  p.  764).  Thenius  thinks,  because  the  king 
here  gave  especial  commands,  that  “  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  it  to  refer  to  the  stores  of  festal  garments 
in  the  palace,  not  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  temple  of 
Baal,  or  to  especial  sacrificial  dresses  of  all  who 
took  part  in  the  ceremony.”  However,  the  king 
ordains  everything  here;  it  was  he  who  planned 
toe  feast  Neither  ’ -rore  this  nor  afterwards  is 
there  any  re  crence  t*.  anything  but  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  certainly  there  were  priestly  garments 
in  that,  just  as  the  dresses  of  the  priests  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Braun, Vest  Sacerdot ,  ii  26,  p.  675).  Clericus 

says  that,  in  Ethiopic,  .  with  which  rinn^lO 
is  connected,  means  vestis  byssina.  Garments  of 
byssus  were  the  peculiar  dress  of  priests  in  all  an¬ 
cient  countries  (Symb.  des  Mosaischen  Kult.,  it  s. 
87  sq.y  According  to  Josephus,  it  was  especially 
important  for  Jehu  that  all  the  priests  of  Baal 
shonld  be  there.  They  all  received  priestly  gar¬ 
ments,  and  became  thereby  all  the  more  easily 
recognizable  for  the  eighty  men  who  were  com¬ 
manded  to  slay  them  before  all  others. 

Ter.  23.  And  John  went,  and  Jehonadab, 
Ac.  When  they  came  into  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  Jehu  gave  orders  to  examine  carefully 
and  see  whether  there  were  any  of  the  servants 
of  Jehovah  there.  He  thereby  gave  himself  the 
appearance  of  a  strict  adherent  of  Baal ;  but  his 
object  was  to  take  care  that  no  servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  should  be  killed.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
Kwald’a  representation  of  the  incident :  •  “  Jehu 
gave  orders  that  the  feast  should  be  celebrated 
8 


with  all  pomp,  just  as  a  powerful  man  may  show 
himself  open-handed  towards  mysteries  into  which 
he  desires  to  be  admitted.  He  commanded  that 
garments  should  be  given  to  all  who  had  not  any 
such  as  were  proper  for  the  feast  When  the 
time  for  the  solemnity  approached,  he  commanded 
with  severity  that  any  servants  of  Jehovah  should 
be  cast  out  (It  is  well  known  what  an  import¬ 
ance  the  heathen  attached  to  the  proeul  profanif 
in  their  mysteries.)  Finally  he  sacrificed  with  his 
own  hand  as  if  he  were  a  most  zealous  worshipper 
of  Baal.”  Eisenlohr,  who  always  follows  Ewald, 
thinks  that  ver.  22  refers  to  “  the  unchaste  gar¬ 
ments  woven  by  the  Kedeshoth”  [women  who 
prostituted  themselves  in  the  service  of  Astarte]. 
But  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  mysteries  of 
Baal.  There  is  no  syllable  of  reference  to  any 
such  thing  here,  much  less  of  reference  to  any  in¬ 
tention,  which  was  even  pretended,  of  initiating 
the  king.  Nor  does  the  text  say  that  Jehu  him¬ 
self  sacrificed,  and  then  gave  the  signal  for  the 
slaughter  of  all  who  were  present.  —  Ver.  25, 

ijrib?,  cannot  here  be  translated:  “When  he, 

Jehu,  had  finished,”  nor,  with  some  of  the  Rabbis 
and  Keil :  “  When  he  (the  sacrificing  priest),  had 
finished  the  burnt-offering.”  The  suffix  i  is  to  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  subject,  “  one  ” 
(German,  man)  [commonly  rendered  in  English  by 
an  indefinite  plural,  “they,”  or  by  a  passive  con¬ 
struction]  :  “  When  they  had  completed  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  sacrifice,”  or,  “When  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  sacrifice  were  completed.”  The  Sept, 
give  this  same  sense :  of  owertXeaav  woiovvreg  n)v 
dhoKahrofftv  i  and  the  Vulg.  also,  cum  completum 
esset  kolocaustum.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to 

read  Dn>03  Thenius  does  (c/%  Ew.  g  294,  b\ 

Am  soon  as  they  had  completed  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  offering.  Not,  when  the  sacrifice  it¬ 
self  was  over,  for  then  the  feast  of  Baal  would 
have  -been  at  an  end,  but,  at  the  moment  when  the 
sacrifice  was  just  fully  prepared,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  offered,  Jehu  gave  command  to  the 
“  runners  and  riders,”  i.  to  the  royal  body-guard 
and  its  officers  (see  note  on  1  Kings  i.  38 ;  ix.  22  ; 
xiv.  28)  to  force  their  way  in.  Ewald  translates 

“  And  threw  the  corpses  aside  unburied,” 

but  of  course  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  under¬ 
take  to  bury  them  at  once.  It  did  not  need  an¬ 
other  sentence  to  tell  us  that  they  did  not  bury 
them  as  fast  as  they  killed  them.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  :  “  They  threw  the  corpses  out  of  the  temple,” 
is  somewhat  better,  but  the  athnach  with  21  n  and 

V  T 

the  express  repetition  of  the  subject  (“  the  runners 
and  riders  ”)  seem  to  indicate  that  a  new  sentence 

begins  with  73^15*1.  This  sentence  does  not, 

therefore,  join  immediately  on  to  the  preceding, 
but  to  what  follows,  and  it  is  to  be  connected  with 

73*5*7,  In  this  connection  De  Dieu  translates :  pro- 
ripusrunt  se  cum  impetu  et  fcsUnatione,  and  Thenius : 
“  And  the  guards  pressed  forward.”  stands 

in  this  sense  in  1  Kings  xiv.  9.  They  threw  the 
corpses  behind  them  as  they  pressed  forward,  and 
forced  their  way  through  to  the  Yy  of  toe  house.  ■ 

Under  this  we  have  not  to  understand  a  neighbor- 
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ing  city  (De  Dieu  and  others),  nor  a  particular  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city  of  Samaria  (De  Wette,  Maurer,  and 
others),  for  this  would  not  fit  into  the  context 
The  fundamental  signification  of  TJJ  is  sepimentum , 

rmnimentum ,  locus  circumseptus  (Furst,  Concord .,  p. 
805).  It  is  then  used  for  city,  because  every  city, 
as  such,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  so  formed 
a  stronghold.  In  this  place,  however,  it  refers  to 
that  part  of  the  entire  sacred  enclosure,  which,  in 
contrast  with  the  outer  courts,  was  firmly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  the  temple  strictly  speaking,  in 
which  was  the  chief  image  of  Baal.  This  may 
have  stood  upon  a  base,  and  risen  like  a  fortress 
from  it*  as  the  temple  of  Solomon  did.  On  niDJfD 

see  note  on  1  Kings  xiv.  23.  We  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  were  small  images  of  Baal  him¬ 
self,  or  images  of  other  and  inferior  divinities. 
Movers  [Rtl  der  Phonizier ,  8.  674)  thinks  they  were 
the  irapeSpoi  or  ohpftofioi  of  Baal.  Thenius  pro¬ 
poses  to  read  JTDVO  in  ver.  26,  and  nfajfp  in  ver. 

27,  as  the  Sept,  do,  on  account  of  the  sing.  suff.  in 
It  is  to  bo  noticed,  however,  that  the 

images  were  burned  (ver.  26),  so  that  they  must 
have  been  of  wood,  while  the  chief  image  was 
“ broken  in  pieces”  (}TO)j  as  the  stone  temple- 

building  was.  This  image  was  therefore  probably 
of  stone,  as  indeed  we  might  presume  that  the 
large  image  would  be  of  stone  and  the  smaller 
ones  of  wood  rather  than  vice  versa.  The  old  ex¬ 
positors  translate  the  suffix  by  unamquamque  ea- 
rwn  (Plscator).  According  to  Keil  the  singular 
suffix  refers  to  niUJfp ,  the  plural  being  taken  as 

an  abstract,  as  in  chap,  iii.  3.  [The  latter  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  construction.  Cf.  Ew. 
§  317,  a.]  The  destruction  of  this  idol  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  accordance  with  the  law,  Deut.  vii.  5,  25 ; 
xii.  2,  3. — In  order  to  make  the  destroyed  temple 
a  place  forever  unclean  and  abominable,  they  made* 
it  a  sink  or  privy.  (The  Massoretes  propose  the 
word  HiXViOi  exits,  as  a  euphemism.)  Cf.  Ezra 

vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5  (Rosenm tiller,  Morgentand ,  iii  s. 
279). 

Ver.  28.  Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal,  Ac. 

This  is  here  once  more  emphasized  as  the  chief 
act  of  Jehu,  but  it  is  added  that  he  persisted  in 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  viz.,  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  Dan. — Ver.  30.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  i.  e.,  by  a  prophet,  but 
whether  by  Elisha  (Thenius),  is  very  uncertain. 

rp'tpn  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Vulg.  studiose 

egisti ;  Piscator:  quia  strenuum  te  preebuisti  ad  fa¬ 
ciendum,  etc.  He  had  an  earnest  will  to  execute 
the  purposes  of  God  (2  Sam.  xiii  28;  Ruth  iii.  7, 
10).  The  rooting-out  of  the  house  of  Ahab  and 
the  attendant  overthrow  of  idolatry,  the  latter  of 
which  not  even  Elijah  had  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing,  were  accomplished  by  Jehu.  It  was  in 
truth  an  act  of  kindness  toward  Israel,  which 
otherwise  would,  at  this  time,  have  gone  to  ruin. 
In  so  far  Jehu  had  accomplished  a  great  deed 
which  is  here  recognized  and  acknowledged.  The 
manner  in  which  he  carried  it  out,  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails,  is  not,  however,  approved ;  especially  is  it  re¬ 
corded  as  unsatisfactory  that  he  persisted  in  the 
worship  of  Jeroboam’s  calves.  Therefore  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  his  dynasty  should  not 


reign  beyond  the  fourth  generation  (Ex.  xx.  6; 
xxxiv.  7),  cf.  chap.  xv.  12. — Ver.  31  is  not  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  30  by  “but,”  but  rather  with 
ver: -32.  It  states  the  occasion  for  what  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  32  and  33.  The  threatened  calamities 
from  foreign  foes  came  upon  them  through  Hazael 
(chap.  viii.  12),  because  Jehu  did  not  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart  [If  we  hold 
to  the  massoretic  verse-division, — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  abandon  it, — ver.  30  is  a  promise  of  the 
throne  during  four  generations  as  a  reward  for  the 
vigor  with  which  Jehu  had  carried  out  the  task 
which  was  laid  upon  him,  and  not  a  warning  that 
he  should  not  keep  it  longer  than  that  because  he 
had  kept  up  the  worship  of  the  calves.  The 
“  but  ”  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  31  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  correct.  Although  God  commended 
Jehu  and  promised  to  reward  him,  yet  Jehu  did  not 
walk  perfectly  with  God.  The  origin  of  the  calf- 
worship  was  political,  and  Jehu  unquestionably 
kept  it  up  for  political  reasons.  While  we  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  deny  that  the  military  misfortunes 
east  of  the  Jordan  were  divine  punishments,  if  the 
record  said  that  they  were  such,  yet  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  such  definite  combination  of  the  two 
things  as  cause  and  effect,  we  may  leave  that  hy¬ 
pothesis  aside,  as  something  which  we  are  not 
competent  to  decide.  Such  a  revolution  as  this 
was  certainly  never  accomplished  without  great 
internal  commotion.  Jehu  found  it  necessary  to 
consolidate  his  authority  at  home  and  could  not 
give  his  attention  to  the  foreign  war.  Hazael  in 
the  meantime  was  a  very  warlike  and  energetic 
king,  and  he  pushed  his  conquests  with  vigor 
while  his  enemy  was  weak.  We  shall  see  below 
that  this  district  was  recovered  when  Israel  once 
more  was  united  and  contented  under  a  vigorous 
ruler  (Jeroboam  II.). — W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  32.  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to 

out  off  parts  from  Israel.  Instead  of  ,  i  e. 
to  cut  off  parts  of,  the  Chald.  and  Arab,  read 
i  c.  to  become  enraged  (Luther:  uberdrussig 

zu  werden  ;  Vulg.  taedere  super  Israel).  There  is 
no  ground,  however,  for  changing  the  text,  which 
is  sustained  by  the  Sept.  (ovyKdnreiv). — Along  the 
entire  frontier,  not  “  in  all  the  coasts  ”  (Luther, 
De  Wette,  E.  V.).  The  frontier  country  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Kla- 
nasseh  Their  territory  formed  the  district  w'hich 
was  also  called  Gilead.  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  was 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Israelitish  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan.  These  conquests  of  Hazael,  there¬ 
fore,  extended  to  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites. 
The  closing  words :  Eve n  Gilead  and 
[cf  Amos  L  3j  are  meant  to  show  “  that  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  all  its  extent,  even  to  its 
farthest  eastern  limit,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (Thenius).  These  conquests  were  made 
gradually,  and  they  reached  this  extent  at  about 
the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  years’  reign  of  Jehu. 

— On  rPI733 .  ver.  34,  see  1  Flings  xv.  23. 

r  : 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  In  regard  to  the  reign  of  Jehu  during  the  long 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  author  gives  only 
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the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  passage  before  us, 
viz.,  that  he  retained  the  calf- worship  which  Jero¬ 
boam  had  introduced,  and  that  he  lost  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  territory,  piece  by  piece,  to  Hazael  of 
Syria.  For  all  else  he  refers  to  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  abolition  of  idolatry, 
with  which  Jehu  commenced  his  reign,  are  nar¬ 
rated  with  full  details.  It  was  these  two  things 
that  made  his  reign  remarkable,  and  that  consti¬ 
tuted  it  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
All  other  incidents  or  actions  of  his  reign  seem  to 
this  tlieocratical  historian  to  be  inferior  in  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  to  these.  Duncker’s  asser¬ 
tion  is  astonishing  and  it  is  false  (Otsch.  des  Alt.,  i. 
#.  416) :  “  The  house  of  Omri,  under  which  Israel  had 
flourished  and  prospered,  was  overthrown  and  an¬ 
nihilated  by  a  wild  murderer  whom  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah  had  instigated.  '.  .  .  Jehu  was  a 

good  assassin,  but  a  bad  ruler  and  a  bad  general. 

.  .  .  Although  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  did  not 
oppose  him  as  they  had  opposed  Ahab  and  Joram, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Elisha’s  authority  and  influ¬ 
ence  were  lent  to  his  support,  yet  Israel,  under 
his  reign,  became  weaker  and  weaker.”  Under 
the  house  of  Ahab,  of  which  the  shameless  and 
fanatical  Jezebel  was  the  soul,  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  so  far  from  being  elevated  and  prospered, 
had  been  shattered  to  its  very  foundations.  Under 
this  house  Moab  revolted,  and  Ahab  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  never  succeeded,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  Judah,  in  completely  conquering  the  Syrian 
arch-enemy,  who  continually  threatened  Israel 
and  even  brought  it  near  to  ruin  (chap,  vil  24). 
No  fact  can  be  cited  from  the  record  to  prove  that 
Jehu  reigned  for  twenty-eight  years  wickedly,  still 
less  that  he  was  a  bad  general ;  if  he  had  been 
this  latter,  his  fellow-commanders  would  never 
have  proclaimed  him  king.  Moreover,  the  record 

mentions  his  rnOS  with  especial  emphasis  (ver. 

34),  even  adding  ^3 ,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
except  in  1  Kings  xv.  23,  and  2  Kings  xx.  20,  and 
which  Ewald  correctly  takes  as  referring  to  “  his 
great  and  inexhaustible  manly  courage.”  It  is 
true  that  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  up  to 
Hazael  land  after  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
but  this  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Syrians,  partly  to  the  lack  of  as¬ 
sistance  from  Judah,  such  as  Ahab  and  Joram  had 
enjoyed,  partly  to  the  state  in  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  left  by  the  house  of  Ahab.  [It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  truism  to  say  that  he  was  defeated  partly  be¬ 
cause  his  enemy  was  stronger  than  he,  and  partly 
because  he  did  not  have  more  help.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  Joram  left  the  kyigdom  weak  in 
material  respects*  If  it  was  shattered  morally,  as 
it  undoubtedly  vfras,  it  would  not  long  prosper  ma¬ 
terially,  but,  for  a  time,  moral  decay  and  material 
prosperity  might  co-exist  The  fact  that  Joram’s  last 
act  was  to  collect  an  army  and  go  into  Gilead  to  try 
to  recover  Ramoth,  even  by  a  conflict  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  like  Hazael,  is  certainly  strong  evidence  that 
Israel  was  not  weak  in  material  and  military  force 
under  his  rule.  A  far  more  natural  ground  for 
Jehu’s  inactivity  (for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary) 
while  Hazael  was  making  these  conquests,  is  the 
one  suggested  above  in  the  note  on  ver.  30  under 
Exegettcal  That  is,  that  the  revolution  was  not 
accomplished  so  quickly  as  one  might  suppose  on  i 


reading  the  only  details  of  it  which  aro  here  given, 
and  that  it  was  not  accomplished  by  those  few 
great  and  terrible  blows  which  are  alone  mentioned 
here.  To  kill  the  royal  family  and  mount  the 
throne,  to  kill  the  priests  of  a  certain  religion,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  public  performance  of  its  rites, 
were  comparatively  easy  things.  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  house  of  Ahab  had  friends  and 
supporters,  and  that  Baal  had  worshippers  who 
saw  with  sorrow  his  joyous  worship  give  place  to 
the  austere  religion  of  Jehovah.  These  elements 
of  discontent  had  to  be  watched  and  time  had  to 
be  spent  in  healing  the  wounds  which  the  revoliw 
tion  had  inflicted,  before  the  state  could  be  made 
docile,  contented,  and  loyal  at  home,  and  reliable 
for  campaigns  abroad.  It  was  during  tills  interval 
that  Hazael  probably  made  his  conquests. — W.  Gd 
S.]  The  author  sees  in  the  misfortunes  east  of  the 
Jordan  a  divine  judgment,  because  Jehu  had  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  had  not  fulfilled- 
his  appointed  task.  [See  Exeg .  notes  on  ver.  3 1.  Bahr 
connects  vers.  31  and  32,  but  it  is  more  correct  to/ 
begin  a  new  paragraph  with  ver.  32  as  the  English 
translators  do.]  We  do  not  learn  in  what  relation 
the  prophet  Elisha  stood  to  Jehu  during  his  reign. 
Elisha’s  name  does  not  occur,  as  has  been  said 
above,  from  chap.  ix.  1  to  chap.  xiii.  14,  where  his 
death,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  is  mentioned. 

2.  The  rooting-up  of  the  house  of  Ahab ,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  New  Testament  standards,  and 
ought  not  to  be  judged  from  a  modern,  humanita¬ 
rian  stand-point.  As  for  the  slaughter  of  Ahab’s 
family,  it  was  customary  in  the  Orient  from  the 
earliest  times  for  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  to 
put  to  death,  not  only  the  deposed  monarch,  but 
also  his  descendants  and  relatives,  especially  all 
the  males.  We  have  several  examples  of  this  in 
these  very  books  (1  Kings  xv.  29;  xvi.  11;  2 
Kings  xxv.  7).  Similar  instances  occur  in  the 
East  even  in  our  own  day.  This  cruel  conduct 
was  connected,  not  only  with  their  ideas  of  the 
"solidarity  of  all  blood-relations  in  one  family,  but 
also  with  the  universal  custom  of  blood- vengeance, 
according  to  which  it  appeared  to  the  relatives  of 
a  murdered  man  to  be  their  right  and  their  duty1 
to  pursue  and  slay  the  murderer.  Not  seldom  their1 
vengeance  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  the 
murderer  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Kings 
xiv.  6).  How  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  the 
custom  of  blood- vengeance  was,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  law  could  not  abol¬ 
ish  it,  but  only  limit  it  and  restrain  it,  as  was  the 
case  also  in  regard  to  polygamy  (Winer,  B.-  W.-B., 
i.  s.  189).  When,  therefore,  Jehu  put  to  death  all 
the  adherents  of  the  deposed  dynasty,  he  did  not 
commit  an  unheard-of  crime,  but  only  “  followed 
the  example  of  other  founders  of  new  dynasties  ” 
(Ewald).  What  is  more,  Ahab’s  house  had  intro¬ 
duced  and  fostered  idolatry,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
hoped  that  it  could  be  absolutely  rooted  out,  as 
long  as  there  were  still  members  of  this  family' 
alive.  The  case  is  similar  as  regards  his  conduct  to¬ 
ward  the  worship  of  Baal.  The  Israelitish  constitu¬ 
tion  knew  nothing  of  freedom  of  religion  or  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  assigned  the  death-penalty  for  all  idolatry 
(see  1  Kings  xviii.,  Hist.  §  5).  Jehu  acted  as  little 
contrary  to  the  law  when  he  caused  the  servants 
of  Baal  to  be  put  to  death,  as  Elijah  did  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.  Nevertheless  his  mode  of  action  is  to 
be  condemned,  even  from  the  Old  Testament  Stand- 
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point  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  fierce,  violent,  soldierly,  despotio  disposition. 
He  proceeded  to  extremes,  and  observed  no  limits. 
When  he  had  once  spilled  blood,  he  thirsted  for 
more,  and  thought  that  this  thirst  for  blood  was 
zeal  for  Jehovah.  Especially  did  he  fail  in  the 
matter  of  the  cunning  and  deceit  and  falsehood 
which  he  employed.  In  Jezreel  he  pretended  to 
the  people  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
the  seventy  descendants  of  Ahab,  although  he  had 
himself  ordered  it  In  Samaria  he  declared  that  he 
was  a  zealous  servant  of  Baal,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  all  the  servants  of  Baal  into  his  power, 
and  slaughter  them  all  at  once.  Therefore  also 
the  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  the  “  blood  of  Jez- 
roel  ”  which  Jehovah  will  avenge  upon  the  bouse 
of  Jehu  (Hosea  L  4).  Krummacher  asserts,  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  prophetical  declaration,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  before  us  (Elisa,  Hi.  8. 152) :  “  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  (Jehu)  comes  out  from  this  horrible  mas¬ 
sacre  pure,  because  he  did  not  draw  the  sword  in 
obedience  to  his  own  thirst  for  blood,  but  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  ‘maketh  his  angels  spirits;  his 
ministers  a  flaming  fire’  [Pa.  civ.  4,  where  the 
translation  is  incorrect  It  should  read,  “  maketh 
winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  his  ministers.” — 
W.  G.  S.j,  and  who  had  chosen  Jehu  as  His  execu¬ 
tioner.”  Lilienthal  observes  correctly  (Die  gute 
Sadie  der  gotti.  Offeribarung ,  iv.  a.  410):  “  An  exe¬ 
cutioner  does  what  is  right  when  he  takes  the  life 
of  an  evil-doer,  at  the  command  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thority,  and  receives  for  this  service  his  proper 
wages.  But  when  he  purposely  torments  and  tor¬ 
tures  the  culprit,  he  deserves  to  be  especially  pun¬ 
ished  for  it.  Therefore  blood-guilt  is  ascribed  to 
Jehu,  because  it  was  a  gratification  to  his  fierce 
disposition  to  spill  the  blood  of  those  who  had  in¬ 
deed  merited  death,  but  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  slain  at  the  instigation  of  private  hate.” 
Every  attempt  to  wash  Jehu  clean  from  blood- 
guilt  becomes,  in  ^pite  of  itself,  a  defence  of  false¬ 
hood  and  deceit  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam.  Jehu 
was  indeed  a  “  Scourge  of  God,”  but  he  certainly' 
was  not  a  “  man  of  God,”  as  appears  in  the  fact 
that,  with  all  his  pretended  zeal  for  Jehovah,  he 
nevertheless  did  not  desist  from  the  “  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam  ”  as  long  as  he  ruled.  The  instruments  of 
the  divine  punishments  are  not  made  “  pure  ”  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  God’s  instruments,  but  they  are, 
in  their  turn,  punished  for  their  own  sins;  cf.  I  sal 
x.  5-7,  12. 

[Would  it  not  be  a  hard  fate  to  be  chosen  to 
be  an  instrument  of  God’s  vengeance,  and  then 
to  be  held  to  a  strict  account,  if  one’s  human 
infirmities  of  judgment  led  one  to  overdo  or  to 
fall  short  in  some  points  of  the  just  execution  of 
the  task  ?  The  trouble  is  that  Jehu  in  the  first 
place  gets  credit  for  far  more  pure  and  hearty  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jehovah-religion  than 
he  deserves,  and  then  has  to  be  correspondingly 
under-estimated.  If  we  attempt,  with  all  the  light 
given  us  by  the  text,  to  estimate  Jehu’s  personal 
feeling  in  regard  to  this  revolution,  we  shall  reach 
the  following  conclusion :  Jehu  was  a  military 
man  to  whom  the  crown  presented  itself  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  earthly  ambition  worth  some  effort.  Sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  been,  by  conviction,  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  the  call  to  him 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  Jehovah-religion,  and  the  anointment  to  the 
royal  office  by  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  might  move 


him  to  make  the  attempt  The  adherence  of  the 
army  determined  him.  When  he  had  won  his  vie* 
tory,  he  carried  out  faithfully  the  policy  to  which 
he  was  bound  as  leader  of  the  Jehovah-party.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  Baal.  The  crown, 
however,  was  his  reward.  It  was  a  political  re¬ 
ward,  and  he  took  political  means  to  secure  it 
He  slew  all  the  possible  pretenders  to  the  crown 
from  the  house  of  Ahab,  according  to  the  oriental 
custom  in  such  cases,  as  a  means  of  securing  him¬ 
self  on  the  throne.  He  stopped  short  with  his  re¬ 
ligious  reforms  and  did  not  destroy  the  golden 
calves ;  he  left  them  for  the  same  political  reasons 
for  which  Jeroboam  erected  them,  i.  a,  that  the 
northern  kingdom  might  have  its  own  religious 
centres  outside  of  Jerusalem.  He  saw  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  principally  a  gratification  of  his  own  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  was  willing  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
overthrow  of  a  wicked  dynasty  and  a  corrupt  re¬ 
ligion,  and  he  stopped  just  where  his  personal  in¬ 
terests  were  in  danger  of  being  impaired.  It  is 
not  strange  that  his  contemporaries  rejoiced  so 
much  at  the  rescue  of  their  ancestral  religion  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  excesses  by  which 
Jehu  tried  to  establish  his  royal  power,  nor  that 
later  and  calmer  judges,  on  the  contrary,  raised 
his  bloodshed  into  prominence  in  judging  of  his 
career  (Hoe.  L  4).--See  further,  below,  §  5. — 
W.  G.  S.] 

3.  In  connection  with  the  violent  and  bloody 
conduct  of  Jehu,  the  religious  and  moral  conditio* 
into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  brought,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Ahab ,  is  thrown  into  dis¬ 
tinct  relief.  “  What  a  shocking  picture  of  de¬ 
moralization,  vulgarity,  and  slavery”  (Eisenlohr) 
presents  itself  to  us  in  the  rulers,  the  elders,  and 
the  tutors  of  the  royal  princes,  that  is  to  say, 
among  the  highest  officials  and  the  most  familiar  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  court !  Although  the  fortified  city, 
with  all  the  necessary  means  of  defence,  chariots, 
horses,  and  weapons,  were  still  in  their  possession, 
yet  not  one  energetic  man  could  be  found  who 
would  put  himself  at  the  head.  Upon  Jehu’s  first 
letter,  which  did  not  even  contain  a  command,  but 
only  a  question,  or,  in  a  certain  sense,  only  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  resist,  they  all  yielded  timidly,  like  cow¬ 
ards.  No  one  of  them  thinks  of  even  moving  a 
finger  in  behalf  of  the  royal  house,  whose  confi¬ 
dants,  favorites,  and  servants  they  have  been. 
They  change  their  disposition  with  the  change  of 
events,  and  place  themselves  as  instruments  with¬ 
out  will  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  ruler,  who  had 
killed  their  king  and  master.  Jehu  would  hardly 
have  addressed  this  challenge  to  them  if  he  had 
not  been  sure  of  their  utter  want  of  principle,  and 
had  not  known  that  he  had  not  the  least  independ¬ 
ent  opposition  to  fear  from  them.  Then  when  lie 
demands  of  tlieih  the  very  highest  crime,  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  scions  of  the  royal  house,  who  havo 
been  entrusted  to  their  care  and  their  protection, 
they  do  not  hesitate  a  moment;  they  slaughter  the 
whole  seventy  in  one  night,  and  send  their  heads 
the  next  morning  to  Jezreel,  in  order  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  new  ruler.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
elders  at  Jezreel,  when  they  slew  Naboth  at  the 
command  of  Jezebel,  testified  to  the  deep  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  time  (see  1  Kings  xxi.,  Hist  §  3),  how 
much  more  does  this  behavior  of  those  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  and  office  bear  witness  to  the  same.  The 
religious  decay  was  as  deep  as  the  moral  decay 
In  the  capital  jof  the  kingdom  there  was  no  sanctu- 
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wy  of  Jehovah,  but  a  fortress-like  temple  of  Baal 
wbieh  Ahab  had  built  (1  Kings  xvi.  32),  furnished 
with  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  and  surrounded  by 
large  courts.  In  spite  of  the  great  day  on  Mount 
Carmel,  where  the  people  had  solemnly  declared 
for  Jehovah,  and  had  slain  460  priests  of  Baal  (1 
Kings  xviii  21  sq.\  this  temple  remained  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  worship  of  idols  continued  to  be,  as 
it  had  been  before,  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  It  appears,  it  is  true,  that  Joram,  at  his 
accession,  removed  the  statue  of  Baal  (chap.  iii.  2), 
but  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  worship  of  Baal ; 
and  the  feast  of  Baal  which  Jehu  ordained,  at 
which  so  many  worshippers  of  the  god  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  courts  of  the  temple  were  packed  full, 
•hows  how  numerous  the  worshippers  of  the  god 
had  already  become  again.  To  this  point  had  Is¬ 
rael  come,  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Ahab ; 
since  there  had  been  any  people  of  Israel,  such  a 
state  of  things  had  not  existed. 

4.  The  only  facts  in  regard  to  Jehonadab ,  the 
•on  of  Rechab ,  which  can  be  deduced  from  this  pas¬ 
sage,  are,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  great  apostasy 
under  the  house  of  Ahab,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  opponents  of  that  dynasty,  and  of  the 
idolatry  which  it  introduced;  that  he  was  a  Arm 
adherent  of  Jehovah,  and  moreover  a  man  who 
was  held  in  honor  by  the  people,  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  Jehu.  From  the  xxxvth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  we  learn  Anther  that  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  community,  the  so-called  Rechabites,  to 
which  he  had  given  peculiar  rules  of  life,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  they  were  not  to  live  in  houses,  not 
to  possess  farms  or  vineyards,  and  not  to  drink 
wine.  They  held  so  firmly  to  these  rules  that 
Jeremiah,  300  years  later,  could  present  them  to 
tl»e  people,  who  were  disobedient  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Jehovah,  as  models  of  obedience.  This 
ia  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jehonadab,  although  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Elisha,  and  probably  also 
of  Elijah,  yet  stood  in  no  direct  connection  with 
the  prophet -communities  which  they  managed 
(chap.  ii.  3  sq ),  sine'  ,hese  did  not  probably  have 
any  special  rules  of  life,  and  certainly  did  not  have 
those  of  the  Rechabites.  Neither  is  there  any 
Indication  anywhere  that  he  acted  in  concert  with 
Elijah,  who  had  caused  Jehu  to  be  anointed.  This 
fact  is  what  makes  him  important  for  the  history 
of  redemption.  Kwald  ( Gtsch .,  iii.  604  t>q.  [3d  ed. 
643 j)  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  theory 
that,  after  Elijah’s  death,  “  new  institutions  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  old  religion  ”  had  been  formed,  viz., 
on  the  one  hand,  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
prophets,  which  prosecuted  the  objects  which  had 
been  set  before  them  by  Elijah,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  *4  a  society  of  those  who  despaired  of  being 
able  to  observe  true  religion  undisturbedly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  nation,  with  the  stringency  with 
which  they  understood  it,  and  who,  therefore,  with¬ 
drew  into  the  desert,  and  preferred,  as  all  Israel 
had  once  done  under  Moses,  the  hardships  of  life 
in  tents  to  all  the  fascinations  of  city-life.  They 
borrowed  from  the  Nazarites  the  principle  of  ab¬ 
stention  from  wine  and  all  food  connected  with 
wine,  and  the  ancient  Kenites  were  their  models 
for  their  tent-life.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
were  called  Rechabites  from  the  father  of  their 
founder,  Jehonadab ;  that  their  oath  was  extended 
and  made  more  stringent  at  a  later  time ;  that  they 
only  returned  into  ordinary  social  life  at  long  in¬ 


tervals  and  under  compulsion,  etc.  This  theory, 
to  which  Eisenlohr  and  Thenius  give  their  adhe¬ 
sion,  is  contradicted,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that 

Jeremiah  calls  them  0*73 ,  i.  strangers  and  sot 

journers  in  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt.  “  They 
were  not  of  the  race  of  Israel,  but  were  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  family  of  the  Kenites  (l  Chron.  ii.  55), 
which  is  traced  back  to  Moses’  father-in-law 
(Numb.  x.  29;  Judges  iv.  11),  and  which  migrated 
to  Oanaan  (Judges  i.  16).  in  friendship  and  alli¬ 
ance  with  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  In  this  passage 
in  1  Sam.  they  appear  as  still  unsettled.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Judges  iv.  11,  17  sq.  they  continued  to  be 
nomadic,  as  Rechab  was  also,  even  before  Jehona- 
dab’s  regulation.  .  .  .  It  is  an  established  his¬ 
torical  fact,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  part 
D*73 ,  that  they  were  already  nomadic. 

Jehonadab  only  fired  by  law  what  he  already 
found  as  a  generally  observed  usage,  and  thereby 
cut  off  beforehand  all  possible  temptations  to 
adopt  a  settled  life  ”  (Hitzig).  The  Rechabites  call 
Jehonadab' their  “  father”  (Jerem.  xxxv.  6,  8),  but 
they  do  not  thereby  designate  him  as  their  ances¬ 
tor  (Winer  and  others).  They  only  mean  that  he 
was  their  teacher  and  lawgiver,  just  as  the 
prophet-disciples  called  Elijah  their  “father”  (2 
Kings  ii.  12).  If  they  had  originated  with  Jeho¬ 
nadab,  they  would  have  named  themselves  after 
him  and  not  after  his  father.  Moreover,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Rechab  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
father  of  Jehonadab,  but  the  ancestor  of  the 
family  to  which  he  and  the  other  Rechabites  be¬ 
longed.  We  must  understand  by  this  name,  there¬ 
fore,  a  national  and  nomadic  community,  and  not 
simply  a  religious  organization.  It  was  much 
older  than  Elijah,  and  not  directly  or  indirectly  an 
outgrowth  of  his  activity.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
history  that  other  communities  than  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  formed,  after  Elijah’s  death,  for 
the  conservation  of  “true  religion.”  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  is  this,  that  a  family,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  race  of  Israel,  maintained  it¬ 
self  in  separation  and  independence  in  the  midst 
of  this  people  from  the  entrance  into  Palestine  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  more  com¬ 
pletely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  than 
Israel  itself.  Jehonadab  may  have  been  led  to 
give  them  fixed  regulations  of  life  by  the  growth  of 
the  idolatry  which  Ahab  had  introduced,  and 
against  which  he  desired  to  fortify  them  by  a 
strict  exclusion.  The  result  was  that  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  object.  He  saw  in  Jehu  a  deliverer  from 
the  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  dynasty,  and  he 
willingly  accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany 
him  to-  Samaria.  He  must  have  known  of  Jehu’s 
dissimulation  in  proclaiming  the  feast  of  Baal,  and 
must  have  approved  of  it,  for  he  was  present  with 
Jehu  at  it  (ver.  23).  Clericus  justly  observes: 
conscius  ret  erat,  nec  laudandus  est  hoc  in  nrgotio. 
Hess  thinks  that  he  belonged  to  the  number  of 
those  who  “hardly  regarded  it  as  an  error  in 
Jehu,  that,  in  his  zeal,  he  went  too  far,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  joy  at  the  overthrow  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  dynasty."  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Elisha, 
who  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  raising  Jehu 
to  the  throne,  took  no  part  in  this  proceeding.  It 
seems  that  Jehu  purposely  did  not  call  for  Ids  as¬ 
sistance,  because  he  could  not  expect  from  him 
any  approval  of  his  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 
Jehonadab  certainly  does  not  appear  here  in  the  fa- 
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vorable  light  in  which  Kruramacher  represents 
him :  “  In  fact,  we  hardly  know  what  to  praise 
most  in  this  person,  whether  the  soul,  elevated 
and  carried  heavenward  by  divine  inspiration,  or 
the  rare  wisdom,  >vhich,  in  its  rich  measure,  is  so 
peculiar  to  him,  or  the  clear,  unwavering  insight 
with  which  he  commands  everything,  and  which 
enables  him  to  pass  spiritual  judgment  upon  all, 
or  the  foresight  and  care,  as  enlightened  as  tender, 
which  we  see  him  employ  in  behalf  of  his  family 
and  its  interests  for  centuries  to  come.”  Neither 
the  passage  before  us  nor  Jerem.  xxxv.  mentions 
with  a  syllable  these  grand  characteristics.  The 
further  delineation  is  still  more  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
founded:  “So  they  (Jehu  and  Jehonadiab)  sit  to¬ 
gether — a  dark  thunder-cloud  softly  enfolded  in  a 
rainbow  of  promise,  as  if  Law  and  Gospel  had 
been  personified  in  living  allegories:  Jehu,  the 
woe  of  God’s  condemnation  upon  all  godlessness; 
Jehonadab,  the  divine  director  to  point  upward  to 
the.  throne  of  grace.  .  .  .  Jehonadab,  the 

Church,  which  lives  in  heaven ;  Jehu,  the  State, 
which  protects,”  Ac. 

5.  The  continuance  of  the  worship  of  the  calves 
under  Jehu  shows  that  he  was  not  fully  in  earnest 
in  the  zeal  for  Jehovah,  of  which  he  boasted  to 
Jehonadab,  otherwise  he  must  have  destroyed  the 
golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,  as  well  as  the 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Baal  at  Samaria.  He  did 
not  let  them  stand  because  he  considered  that 
what  ho  had  done  was  enough  “  to  satisfy  the 
obligation  (?)  which  he  had  undertaken  towards 
the  prophot  of  Jehovah”  fMenzel).  The  reason 
•was  rather  the  same  one  which  had  led  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Jeroboam,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  worship  of  these  images  (1  Kings  xii.  26 

and  Hist  §  1).  By  abolishing  the  worship  of  the 
calves,  Jehu  would  havo  torn  down  tho  partition 
between  the  two  kingdoms  and  would  have  en¬ 
dangered  his  throne.  His  zeal  for  Jehovah  did 
not  go  so  far  as  this.  His  royal  authority  was 
more  important  to  him  than  the  law  of  Jehovah. 
Political  and  dynastic  interests  restrained  him 
after  he  had  extinguished  the  house  of  Ahab  and 
abolished  the  worship  of  Baal.  The  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  this  matter  showed 
that  “  he  did  not  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
all  his  heart”  (ver.  31),  and  this  became  still  clear¬ 
er  when  he  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne. 
He  is,  therefore,  it  is  true,  praised  for  his  zeal  in 
rooting  out  and  destroying  the  worship  of  Baal, 
but  is,  at  the  same  time,  declared  guilty  of  the 
“  sins  of  Jeroboam,”  and  this  is  given  as  the  reason 
why  Jehovah  began,  in  his  reign,  to  cut  off  prov¬ 
inces  from  Israel,  and  why  his  dynasty  should 
have  no  firm  duration.  This  criticism  of  his  reign 
by  the  author  of  the  history  (who  was  probably 
one  of  the  prophets)  shows  that  the  prophets  of 
the  time  opposed  the  worship  of  the  calves  [al¬ 
though  it  was  intended,  in  a  certain  way,  as  a 
worship  of  Jehovah],  and  did  not  simply,  as 
Ewald  asserts  (see  above,  Pt  II.  p.  35),  combat  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  [The  view  of  these  things 
entertained  by  the  prophet-author  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period  and  under 
very  different  circumstances,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  indication  of  the  views  of  “the  prophets  of 
the  time,”  in  regard  to  them. — W.  G.  S.]  The 
great  and  bloody  revolution  of  Jehu  had,  therefore, 
a  merely  negative  result,  namely,  the  abolition  of 
the  worship  of  false  gods ;  the  positive  results,  the 


restoration  of  the  constitution,  i.  e.,  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Jehovah,  was  prevented  by  political  con¬ 
siderations,  t.  by  personal  ambition  and  love  of 
power.  It  is  another  proof  that  a  religious  refor¬ 
mation  can  only  fail  of  its  objects  and  come  to 
naught,  so  soon  as  political  and  dynastic  interests 
get  control  of  it,  or,  indeed,  are  involved  in  it. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-27. — The  two  Chief  Acts  of  King  Jehu: 
(a)  The  destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Ahab, 
vers.  1-17 ;  (5)  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
Baal,  vers.  18-27  (see  the  Hist  notes). — Ver.  I. 
Wurt.  Summ.  :  Though  a  large  family  of  children 
is  a  blessing  of  God  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3),  yet  we  must 
not  rely  upon  them,  or  be  self-willed  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  if  the  family  could  not  die  out,  but  we 
must  fear  God,  must  not  stain  ourselves  with  sin 
against  our  consciences,  and  must  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  fear  of  God,  else  He  will  take  them 
away  and  destroy  the  entire  family.  Ps.  cxii.  1,  2. 
— Vers.  1-7.  The  Governors  and  Chief  Men  at 
Samaria:  (a)  Their  cowardice,  (5)  their  blind  slav¬ 
ishness,  (c)  their  unfaithfulness. — Moral  decline 
amoug  the  highest  ranks  of  a  nation  generally 
proceeds  from  a  corrupt  court  which  sets  the 
fashion  (Ahab  and  Jezebel).  As  is  the  master,  so 
is  the  servant — He  who  has  the  power  in  his 
hands  always  finds  instruments  among  the  great 
and  those  of  high  rank,  who  shrink  back  from  no 
demand  which  is  made  upon  them,  however  much 
it  may  conflict  with  honor  and  duty. — Those  who 
no  longer  fear  God,  must  fear  men.  Fear  of  men 
may  become  the  cause  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
Therefore  the  Lord  says:  (Matt  x.  28). — Vers.  6, 
7.  Wurt.  Suhm.:  Here  we  have  an  example  of 
unfaithful  tutors  and  governors  and  friends,  who 
look,  in  their  actions,  not  to  the  interests  of  the 
orphans,  but  to  their  own  advantage,  and  let  the 
orphans  and  their  cause  be  ruined.  As  Jehu  nev¬ 
ertheless  destroyed  thorn  all  (ver.  17),  so  will  the 
just  God  also  bring  upon  the  heads  of  false  friends 
and  trustees,  all  the  unfaithfulness  which  they  in¬ 
flict  upon  orphans :  therefore,  let  such  be  warned 
against  all  violation  of  their  trust. — Kyburz  :  The 
children  of  this  world  become  traitors  to  one  an¬ 
other,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  those  guardians  of 
the  royal  children.  How  they  probably  promised 
with  all  zeal  to  guard  the  life,  the  honor,  and  the 
rights  of  these  princes  I  Now,  they  themselves 
become  their  murderers.  Let  no  man  trust  the 
golden  words  of  him  who  fears  man  more  than  he 
fears  God. — -Unfaithfulness  ruins  those  who  prac¬ 
tise  it  Jehu  must  infer  from  the  treason  of  these 
guardians  towards  their  wards  that  they  would 
still  less  be  faithful  to  him.  He,  therefore,  treated 
them  as  they  treated  those  who  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  them. — Though  the  crime  which  these 
men  perpetrated  against  their  wards  could  hardly 
occur  in  our  day,  yet  instructors  and  guardians 
are  not  wanting  who  become  murderers  of  the 
souls  of  their  pupils,  in  that  they  mislead  them  by 
example  and  precept  into  apostasy  from  the  living 
God  and  disbelief  in  His  holy  word,  instead  of 
educating  them  in  “  the  fear  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.”  (Cf.  Matt,  xviii.  6.) — Kruxhachbr: 
What  is  the  worth  of  all  the  friendship  and  favor 
and  trust  of  this  world  I  It  is  like  a  tree  in  soft, 
loose  ground,  which,  so  long  as  thou  holdest  it 
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upright,  covers  thee  pleasantly  with  its  shadow, 
but  which,  when  the  storm  roars  through  Its  top, 
and  it  is  overthrown,  no  longer  takes  account  of 
thee,  but  crushes  thee  in  its  fall — Vers.  8-11. 
Jehu’s  Words  to  the  People:  (a)  He  says  to  the 
people  just  what  they  like  to  hear :  “  Ye  are  just 
(6)  he  throws  the  guilt  off  from  himself  on  to 
others :  “  But  who  slew  all  these  ?  ”  (c)  he  repre¬ 
sents  something  which  he  had  done  himself  as  a 
divine  dispensation:  “The  Lord  hath  done  that 
which  he  spake,”  Ac. — He  who  has  a  good  con¬ 
science  may  alone  appeal  to  God’s  word  Guard 
thyself  from  the  great  mistake  of  glossing  over 
and  justifying  thy  sins  and  errors  by  citations 
from  the  word  of  God. — Human  sins  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  made  means  in  the 
hand  of  God  for  accomplishing  his  judgments. — 
Vers.  12-16.  Jehu’s  Journey  to  Samaria:  (a)  His 
meeting  with  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  vers.  12- 
14;  (b)  his  meeting  with  Jehonadab,  vers.  15,  16. 
— Vers.  12,  13.  The  quiet  and  peaceful  house  of 
the  shepherd  becomes  a  house  of  terror  and  of 
death.  Destruction  overtakes  the  self-assured  on 
their  way  to  pleasure  and  joyl — Wurt.  Summ.  : 
When  we  go  out  of  the  house,  let  us  commit  our¬ 
selves  into  the  hands  of  God,  for  much  may  hap¬ 
pen  on  our  journey  to  prevent  us  from  coming  in 
life  or  happiness  homeward  (James  iv.  13-15). — 
Ver  15.  Jehonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  chief  of  the 
Rechabites  (Jer  xxxv.),  is  a  type  of  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  faith  and  the  customs  of  the  fathers 
in  the  midst  of  an  apostate,  wavering  people. — 
Decided  and  firm  faith,  combined  with  a  strict 
and  earnest  life,  compels  respect  even  from  those 
who  themselves  follow  another  course. — Where 
there  is  agreement  in  the  highest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  interests,  there  one  may  find  a  speedy  and 
easy  basis  of  intercourse,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  rank  or  nationality. — Ktburz  :  Jesus 
says  to  me  and  thee  what  Jehu  said  to  Jehona¬ 
dab  :  If  thine  heart  is  right  with  mine,  as  mine 
with  thine,  then  come  up  to  me  upon  my  throne 
(Rev.  iiL  21J. — Ver.  16.  Zeal  for  the  Lord  is  a  great 
and  rare  thing,  when  it  is  pure.  It  forfeits  its  re¬ 
ward,  however,  when  it  aims  to  be  seen  (Matt.  vi. 
1-6).  How  many  a  one  deceives  himself  with  his 
zeal  for  the  Lord,  and  for  His  kingdom,  when,  at 
the  bottom,  he  is  zealous  only  for  himself,  for  his 
own  honor  and  fame,  his  own  interest  and  advan¬ 
tage. 

Vers.  18-28.  The  great  Feast  of  Baal  at  Sa¬ 
maria  :  (a)  The  preparation  of  it ;  (b)  its  finale. — 
A  work  which  is  in  itself  pure  and  holy  loses  its 
value  when  it  is  accomplished  by  falsehood  and 
dissimulation.  One  cannot  battle  for  the  truth 


with  the  weapons  of  falsehood  (Rom.  iii.  8). — 
Berleb.  Bibel:  What  things  one  may  do  by  out¬ 
ward  acts,  and  yet  be  internally  a  hypocrite! 
Jehu  dissimulated  in  order  to  circumvent  the  hy¬ 
pocrites  and  idolaters,  and  never  recognized  the 
hypocrite  and  idolater  in  himself. — Jehu  destroyed 
the  worship  of  false  gods  by  the  sword,  and  by 
external  violence.  He  had  full  justification  for  this 
in  the  Law,  for,  under  the  old  covenant,  idolatry 
was  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the  Israelitish  national¬ 
ity  ;  it  was  high  treason  to  the  Israelitish  state. 
Under  the  new  covenant,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
make  use  of  fire  and  sword  against  heresy  and  su¬ 
perstition.  No  other  weapon  may  here  be  used 
than  that  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God. 
Christianity  is  not  bound  to  any  people ;  as  it  was 
not  brought  into  the  world  by  violence,  so  it  can¬ 
not  be  extended  and  nourished  by  the  sword. — 
Even  now  every  civil  power  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  against  a 
cultus  like  that  of  Baal,  which  is  interwoven  with 
licentiousness  and  abominations. — Ver.  21.  The 
house  of  Baal  was  full  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
houses  in  which  worship  and  sacrifice  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  deities  of  this  world,  to  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  are  full,  also  now-a-days,  from  wall  to  wall, 
while  the  churches,  in  which  the  word  resounds : 
“  Repent  and  be  converted  that  your  sins  may  be 
forgiven,”  are  empty. — Ver.  26  sq.  J.  Lange: 
The  destruction  and  desecration  of  the  temple  of 
Baal  was  a  gonuine  physical  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  through  the  entire  country,  by  which  many 
a  one  may  have  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
sin,  and  many  a  faithful  soul  may  have  been 
strengthened  in  goodness.  As  the  German  hymn 
says:  “Bring  all  false  gods  to  shame!  The  Lord 
is  God  I  Give  to  our  God  the  praise  !  ” 

Vers.  28-33.  Jehu  is  a  type  of  those  who  show 
great  zeal  tn  tearing  down  and  destroying  super¬ 
stition  and  false  worship,  but  do  nothing  to  build 
up  the  faith,  because  they  themselves  have  no  liv¬ 
ing  faith,  and  do  not  walk  before  God  with  all 
their  hearts. — Jehu  did  indeed  destroy  idolatry, 
but  he  did  not  touch  the  chief  sin  of  Israel,  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  it  the  chief  support  of  his  own 
authority.  So  many  a  one  renounces  gross,  ex¬ 
ternal  sihs,  but  will  not  think  of  denying  himself, 
of  sacrificing  his  own  interests,  and  of  turning  his 
heart  to  the  living  God. — He  who  remains  stand¬ 
ing  half-way,  goes  backward  in  spite  of  himself. 
Jehu  would  not  desist  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
because  he  thought  that  it  would  cost  him  his 
crown,  but  on  that  very  account  he  lost  one  prov¬ 
ince  after  another. 
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B. — Athaliah' $  Feign  and  FaXL 
Chap.  XL  1-20.  (2  Chbo*.  XXIL  10— XXUL  2L) 

1  And  [But]  when  [omit  when]  Athaliah  the  mother  of  Ah&ziah  [ — when  she]1 
saw  that  her  son  was  dead,  [then]  she  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal 

2  But  Jehosheba,  the  daughter  of  king  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  took  Joash  the 
son  of  Ahaziah,  and  stole  him  from  among  the  king's  sons  which  were  [who  were 
to  be]  *  slain ;  [,]  and  they  hid  him,  even  UmUfnm  and  to  even:  r^ad  and  put] # 
him  and  his  nurse,  ,]  in  the  bed-chamber  [store-room,  and  hid  him]  from 

8  Athaliah,  so  that  he  was  not  slain.  And  he  was  with  her  hid  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  six  years.  And  Athaliah  did  reign  over  the  land. 

4  And  the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  sent  and  fetched  the  rulers  over  hundreds, 
with  the  captains  and  the  guard  [centurions  of  the  life-guards  and  of  the  run¬ 
ners]  4  and  brought  them  to  him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  and  took  an  oath  of  them  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shewed  them 

5  the  king's  son.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  This  is  the  thing  that  ye 
shall  do ;  A  third  part  of  [those  of]  you  that  enter  in  on  the  sabbath  snail  even 

6  be  keepers  of  the  watch  of  the  king's  house ;  And  a  third  part  shall  be  at  the 
gate  of  [omit  of]  Sur ;  and  a  third  part  at  the  gate  behind  the  guard  [runners]  4 ; 
so  shall  ye  keep  the  watch  of  the  house,  that  it  be  not  broken  down  [to  prevent 

7  entrance].  And  two  parts  of  [*»•«  two  parts  ofl  all  [those  of]  you  that  go  forth 
on  the  sabbath  [-—of  both  sorts  of  soldiers — 1  ,  even  they  shall  keep  the  watch 

8  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  about  the  king.  And  ye  shall  compass  the  king  round 
about,  every  man  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand :  and  he  that  cometh  within 

Ibreaketh  through]  the  ranges  [ranks] T,  let  him  be  slain  :  and  be  ve  with  the 
:ing  as  he  goeth  out  and  as  he  cometh  in.  And  the  captains  over  the  hundreds 
did  according  to  all  things  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  commanded  :  and  they  took 
every  man  his  men  that  were  to  come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  them  that  should 
10  go  out  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  to  Jehoiada  the  priest.  And  to  the  captains 
over  hundreds  did  the  priest  give  king  David’s  spears #  and  shields,  that  were  in 
11  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Ana  the  guard  stood,  every  man  with  his  weapons  in 
his  hand,  round  about  the  king,  from  the  right  corner  [hand  wall]  of  the  temple 
[house]  to  the  left  cbrner  [hand  wall]  of  the  temple  [house]  along  by  [to warns] 
12  the  altar  and  the  temple.  And  he  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the 
crowu  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony ;  and  they  made  him  king,  and 
anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  &od  save  the  king  [w, 
live  the  king], 

18  And  when  Athaliah  heard  the  noise  of  the  guard9  and  of  the  people,  she 
14  came  to  the  people  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  when  she  looked,  behold, 
the  king  stood  by  a  pillar  [was  standing  on  a  platform]  as  the  manner  wasy  and 
the  princes  and  the  trumpeters  by  the  King,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land  re- 
ioiced  [were  rejoicingland  blew  [blowing]  with  trumpets :  and  Athaliah  rent 
15  her  clothes,  and  cried,  Treason,  treason.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  commanded 
the  captains  of  the  hundreds,  the  officers  of  the  host,  and  saia  unto  them,  Have 
her  forth  without  the  ranges  [through  the  ranks]  ;  and  him  that  followeth  her 
kill 19  with  the  sword.  For  the  priest  had  said,  Let  her  not  be  slain  in  the  house 
16  of  the  Lord.  And  they  laid  hands  on  her  [made  room  for  her  on  either  hand] ; 
and  she  went  by  the  way  by  the  which  the  horses  came  into  the  king's  house : 
and  there  was  she  slain. 

17  And  Jehoiada  made  a  [the]  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the 
people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people ;  between  the  king  also  and  the 
1 8  people.  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  went  into  the  house  of  Baal,  and  brake 
it  down ;  his  altars  and  his  images  brake  they  in  pieces  thoroughly,  and  slew 
Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal  before  the  altars.  And  the  priest  appointed  officers 
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19  over  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  took  the  rulers  over  hundreds,  and  the 
captains,  and  the  guard,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  they  brought  down 
the  king  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  came  by  the  way  of  the  gate  of  the 
guard  [runners]  to  the  king's  house.  And  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  kings. 

20  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  in  quiet :  and  [but] 
they  slew  [had  slain]  Athaliah  with  the  sword  beside  [at]  the  king’s  house. 


HZT01L  JJTD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Y«r.  L— [The  chetib,  nntHI ,  to  to  be  retained.  Athaliah  fa  pat  In  indepeident  construction  at  the  head  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  as  general  subject,  and  then  what  she  did  is  stated  In  detached  sentences.  The  construction  is  made  smoother 
if  we  take  away  the  1 ,  bat  the  style  then  loses  some  of  Its  liveliness.  So  Thenias  and  Kell. 

•  Ver.  2.— The  keri  DTOtStl  is  oonflmed  by  2  Chron.  xxiL  11.  The  oheUb  DTIIODn  [should  be  punctuated 

iDTltotSn  — W.  G.  S.j  morU 4  cannot  without  violence  be  translated  as  Kell  proposes:  “Those  who  were  doomed  to 
death.”— BAhr.  [Ewald  raises  the  question  whether  the  chetib  cannot  be  punctuated  and  explained  as  a  parti¬ 

ciple  hofel,  in  which  the  chief  vocal  force  has  been  oonoentrated  in  the  second  syllabic.  He  dtes  several  cognate  instances 
of  considerable  force,  { 181,  d,  note.— On  the  use  of  the  participle  for  a  preterit  future,  see  Ewald,  $  88b,  b,  and  </.  Gen.  xlx. 
14;  Ex.  xt.  5;  Judges  xlit.  8. 

•  Ter.  2.— [After  DTIIDDTI  supply  JIW)  from  3  Chron.  xxiL  11 ;  stf.  EwqcttcaL 

•  Ver.  4. — [The  chetib,  Hl'KO  Is  only  s  longer  and  more  original  form  for  the  keri,  “sines  HJJD  is  con¬ 

tracted  from  rPKO Ewald,  §  387,  d.—|  here  farms  s  periphrasis  for  the  genitive. 

•  Ver.  A— [I.  before  which  the  runners  generally  kept  guard.  , 

•  Ver.  T.— [niT  does  not  mean  “  parts*'  in  the  same  sense  ss  JD  JVCvtf  H  mesns  a  fraction  qf.  Its  first  meaning 

Is  hand*,  and  so  parte  like  hand*,  that  is,  two  branches  of  one  subject,  ss  the  two  hands  are  parts  of  one  person.  It  refers 
to  the  two  military  divisions,  life-guards  and  runners,  of  which  the  squad  whloh  retired  on  the  Sabbath  was  composed. 
The  preposition  3.  after  it  marks  these  ss  component  or  essential  parte.  See  further  the  Jtoegstical  notes  on  the  verse. 

•  Ver.  8.— [/.  «.,  any  one  who  strives  to  break  through  the  oordon  of  guards  thus  posted  so  as  to  penetrate  either  into 
the  palace  or  the  temple. 

•  Ver.  10.— [We  must  read  the  plural  DTVJTjn ,  ss  In  Chron.  “The  sing.  In  a  collective  sense  is  not  a  probable 
construction  in  prose  ”  (Thenlus). 

•  Ver.  18.— [The  Aramaic  form  of  the  plural  in  (pH)  is  very  f«rc  in  Hebrew  prose.  It  oocurs  in  1  Kings  xi.  88; 

3  Sam.  xxL  20  (chetib).  In  poetry  it  ia  more  frequent  Ewald,  { 177,  a. 

»•  Ver.  3 A — [TIDH ,  lnt  aba  for  imper.-W.  G.  8.J 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Introductory  Remarks.  —  The  parallel  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Chronicles  is,  in  some  places,  word 
for  word  the  same  as  the  one  before  us.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  have  been  copied  from  this  record, 
for  it  not  only  varies  in  particular  details,  but 
also  contains  additions,  and  those  such  as  the 
Chronicler  cannot  possibly  have  invented  him¬ 
self^  e.  q.,  the  names  of  the  five  centurions  and 
their  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  1).  It  is,  there¬ 
fore^  very  generally  admitted  that  the  two  ac¬ 
counts  are  derived  from  one  and  the  same  origi¬ 
nal  record,  from  which  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  the  Chronicler  each  took  different  ex¬ 
tracts  according  to  the  stand-point  of  each.  The 
record  before  us  is  not  only  older,  but  it  is  also 
clear  and  definite,  so  that  when  it  is  regarded  by 
itself  simply  it  presents  no  difficulties.  These  do 
not  present  themselves  until  we  turn  to  the  story 
In  Chronicles,  which  is,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases 
more  full  and  detailed,  but  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
far  less  clear.  In  any  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
therefore,  we  must  not,  as  Keil  does,  make  the 
Chronicles  the  standard,  but  must  start  from  the 
reoord  which  here  lies  before  us.  Noteworthy  as 
the  additions  and  variations  in  the  Chronicles  may 
appear,  they  can  only  be  accepted  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  contradictory  to  this  account 


Ver.  1.  But  Athaliah,  Ac.  We  may  suppose 
that  she  had  carried  on  the  government  as  queen- 

regent  (rrvna  c/.  1  Kings  XV.  13  and  xl  19), 

[In  the  latter  place  it  is  applied  to  a  queen-con¬ 
sort,  as  in.  Jerem.  xiii  18 ;  xxix.  2.  In  1  Kings 
‘xv.  13  and  here  it  is  applied  to  the  queen-mother. 
It  is  a  title  which  implies  more  actual  political 

power  and  influence  than  n3^D.  The  queen- 

mother  has  always  been,  and  is,  a  personage  of 
influence  in  oriental  countries.  For  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  r61e  in  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  and 
for  thq  influence  exerted  on  the  history  by  some 
of  the  individuals  who  filled  it  (Bathsheba,  Maa- 
cah,  Athaliah,  Jezebel),  see  Stanley’s  Lectures,  2d 
ser.  p.  432],  during  the  absence  of  her  son  at  Ra» 
moth  and  at  Jezreel  (chap.  viii.  28  and  29),  and  now 
she  took  the  royal  authority  directly  into  her  own 
hands.  In  order  to  establish  herself  on  the  throne, 
she  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner  of  oriental 
usurpers  (see  above,  on  chap.  x.).  She  slew  all 
the  “  seed  royal,”  i.  all  the  male  members  of 
the  royal  house  who  might  eventually  become  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  throne.  The  forty -two  “  brethren 
of  Ahaziah,”  who  were  slain  by  Jehu  (chap.  x.  13 
eg.),  were  not,  therefore,  all  the  princes  there 
were,  but  a  certain  portion  of  them,  especially 
those  who  were  grown  up. — Ver.  2.  Jehoaheba 
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was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  Athaliah.  She  was  the  daughter  of  another 
wife  of  king  Jehoram.  According  to  2  Chron. 
xx.  11,  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest — 
a  statement  the  truth  of  which  Thenius  unjustly 
questions.  It  explains  Jehoiada’s  conduct  most 
satisfactorily.  The  Chronicler  has  pvn,  after 

D'nDWDH ,  and  this  word  must  hers  be  supplied. 
nilSQn  Tin  is  not  the  44  bed-chamber  ”  (Luther, 

E.  Y.)  either  of  the  royal  princes  (Clericus),  or  of 
the  priests  and  levites  (Yatablus),  but  the  room 
of  the  palace  in  which  the  beds,  mattresses,  and 
coverlets  were  stored,  and  where  no  one  lived. 
The  child,  who  was  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was 
temporarily  hidden  here,  and  then  he  was  brought, 
for  greater  security,  into  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
ft.  e.,  into  a  room  adjoining  the  temple,  or  into  one 
of  the  temple  chambers,  so  that  he  was  under  the 
care  of  the  high-priest  With  her,  ». with  the 
wet-nurse,  whose  care  he  yet  needed ;  not,  44  with 
Jehosheba”  (Thenius),  for  she  could  not  remain 
concealed  for  so  long  a  time.  The  nurse  remained 
with  him,  after  he  was  weaned,  as  his  attendant 
until  his  sixth  year.  Instead  of  nftN  the  Chron¬ 
icler  has,  less  precisely,  DPIK »  them,  ft.  «.,  in 

their  family.  The  priest  and  Jehosheba  kept  him 
in  concealment.  The  Sept  translate  DF1K,  in 

Chronicles,  by  fier*  avnfc,  which  they  also  give  for 
nriK  in  Kings.  We  cannot  infer,  with  Keil,  that 

he  was  concealed  “  in  the  house  of  the  high-priest, 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple,”  for  there  is  no 
hint  anywhere  that  the  high-priest  and  his  family 
lived  in  any  part  of  the  temple-building  (c/.  Ne- 
hem.  iii.  26  sq.,  from  which  the  contrary  seems 
more  probable). 

Ver.  4.  And  the  seventh  year  Jehoiada 
sent,  Ac.  For  rbv)  the  Chronicler  has  p^nnn,  ft.  e., 

44  he  took  courage.”  It  seemed  to  Jehoiada  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  ought  to  keep  the  prince  any 
longer  in  concealment.  Perhaps  also  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athaliah  had  become  more  and  more  un¬ 
endurable.  In  vers.  16  and  18  he  is  called  simply 

jnjn,  whereby  he  is  designated  as  high-priest. 

Cf.  xii.  11.  The  centurions  were  the  commanders 
each  of  a  hundred  men  of  the  life-guards  and  the 
runners  (see  notes  on  1  Kings  i.  38  and  xiv.  27). 
The  Chronicler  gives  the  names  of  these  centu¬ 
rions  and  of  their  fathers,  which  he  can  only  have 
obtained  from  the  original  document  which  served 
as  authority  both  for  him  and  for  the  writer  of 
this  history.  As  there  are  live  names  given  we 
may  infer  that  the  entire  life-guard  consisted  of 
600  men.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  their  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  called  a  "jpt?,  as  in  the  case  of  Baasha, 

Zimri,  Ac.,  but  a  Only  Athaliah  calls  it 

-  ver*  14*  The  oath  which  Jehoiada  took  of 

them  in  the  holy  place  can  only  have  been  to  this 
effect,  that  they  would  bring  about  the  elevation 
of  the  prince  to  the  throne,  but,  for  the  present, 
would  keep  the  intention  to  do  so  secret  He 
then  showed  the  prince  to  them.  In  the  account 
in  Chronicles  the  words :  44  And  took  an  oath  of 
them  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  showed  them 
the  king’s  son,”  are  wanting.  Instead,  we  read 


there:  44  And  they  went  about  in  Judah,  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  levites  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  and  they  came  to 
Jerusalem.  And  all  the  congregation  (i.  e.,  the 
collected  representatives  of  the  people)  made  a 
covenant  with  the  king  in  the  house  of  God.  And 
he  (Jehoiada)  Baid  unto  them,  Behold,  the  king’s 
son  shall  reign  as  the  Lord  hath  said  of  the  sons 
of  David.”  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  for  we 
may  well  suDpose  that  Jehoiada  at  first  only  ad¬ 
mitted  the  five  chiefs  into  the  secret,  and  won 
their  adhesion,  but  that  they,  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  (ver.  5  sq.\ 
sought  to  assure  themselves  of  the  support  of  the 
levites  and  of  the  representative  family  chiefs, 
and  invited  them  to  one  of  the  three  great  yearly 
festivals,  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to  visit 
Jerusalem  according  to  the  law,  so  that  their 
presence  there  would  not  attract  attention.  [See 
appendix  to  this  section  for  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  accounts.] 

Ver.  6.  And  he  commanded  them,  Ac.  Je- 
hoiada’s  plan  was  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
two  places,  which  here  were  of  prime  importance, 
the  palace  and  the  temple.  In  the  latter  was  the 
young  prince,  who  was  then  to  be  crowned  and 
anointed ;  in  the  former  was  the  throne,  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  take  possession.  Vers.  5 
and  6  treat  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  palace; 
vers.  7  and  8  of  that  of  the  temple.  It  should  be 
particularly  observed  that  Jehoiada’s  words  are 
addressed  to  the  centurions  of  the  life-guard  and 
of  the  runners  (ver.  4).  Therefore  when  he  says 
(ver.  6):  A  third  part  D3D;  and  (ver.  7):  both 

sorts  DD3  *  he  means  of  course  no  other  than  the 

V  T 

soldiers  under  the  command  of  these  captains, 
who  are  distinctly  mentioned,  in  ver.  9,  as  their 
44  men,”  so  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  by  it,  44  levites.”  The  entire  body  of  men 
at  their  disposal  consisted,  therefore,  of  those  who 
had  to  undertake  guard-duty  on  the  sabbath,  and 
of  those  who  were  released  from  service  on  that 
day.  Those  who  entered  upon  service  at  that 
time  were  to  hold  control  of  the  palace  at  three 

points ;  one  third  at  the  -jfttDn  JV3 ,  by  which  we 

have  to  understand  here  the  royal  residence  prop¬ 
er,  in  distinction  from  the  less  important  acces¬ 
sory  buildings  connected  with  it  (ver.  5,  in  which, 
it  paay  be  remarked  in  passing,  must  be 

read  instead  of  The  Sept  add  after  fvXa- 

Krjv  oIkqv  tov  fkujiXtws,  the  words :  kv  ttvamvl) 
The  second  third-part  was  to  hold  the  gate  TD* 
No  gate  by  this  name  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 
According  to  the  signification  of  the  stem  TD  » 
depart  from  the  way ,  it  can  refer  only  to  the  exit 
or  side-door  of  the  palace.  The  third  third-part 
received  the  charge  "inX  ,  or,  as  it  is 

called  in  ter.  19  simply,  D'Vjn  [The  44  run¬ 

ners  ”  were  probably  couriers  whose  line  of  duty 
was  to  act  as  the  king's  messengers.  This  gate 
was  probably  bo  called,  because  it  was  the  one 
before  which  they  were  usually  stationed,  either 
on  guard-duty,  or  awaiting  commands  which  were 
directed  to  their  department  of  the  service,  or 
both. — W.  G.  S.]  Since  the  new  king  held  his 
solemn  entry  into  the  palace  through  this  gate 
(ver.  19),  it  must  have  b.een  the  chief  gate,  through 
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which  there  was  the  most  direct  approach  to  the 
royal  residence.  It  was  “  behind  ’’  the  runners, 
since  their  usual  station  was  before  it.  The  word 
TOO  is  not  a  proper  name  (Luther :  Massa ;  Y ulg. : 

Messa),  but  means  repulse,  defence,  that  which  wards 
off,  from  nDJ ,  to  ward  off,  and  it  is  in  apposition 

to  JTTOCiD  •  It  may  be  referred  to  all  three  of  the 

tv:* 

third- parts,  since  all  three  were  intended  to  ward 
off  and  expel  every  one  who  might  desire  to  gain 
admission  to  the  palace.  This  was  the  duty  as¬ 
signed  to  those  who  commenced  duty  on  the  sab- 1 
bath.  Those  who  were  released  on  that  day  were 
to  guard  the  temple  (ver.  7).  They  were  not  to  be 
divided  up  into  subdivisions  to  do  duty  at  sepa- ' 

rate  posts,  but  their  two  HIT  were  to  form  ntTlb 

r  ••  : 

and  to  take  the  young  king  in  their  midst  (ver.  8). 
By  riVT  are  meant,  in  distinction  from 

(vers.  5  and  6)  the  two  different  sorts  of  soldiers, 
according  to  their  weapons  and  duties,  i.  e.,  the 

life-guards  and  the  runners.  are  the  ranks, 

in  which  they  were  to  arrange  themselves,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  king  went  out  of  the  temple  into 
the  palace.  Any  one  who  broke  through  them 
and  ventured  inside  was  to  be  slain  (ver.  8).  “  Let 
it  be  observed  with  what  accuracy  CD3  is  used  in 

ver.  7,  where  the  reference  is  to  a  distinction  of 
functions,  and  D3tD  in  ver.  6,  where  the  reference 

v  • 

is  to  merely  numerical  subdivisions  of  the  force  ” 
(Thenius).  The  final  words  of  ver.  8 :  And  be  ye 
with  the  king  as  he  goeth  out  and  as  he  com- 
eth  in,  belong  to  the  directions  which  Jehoiada 
gave  for  the  division  of  the  numbers  and  of  the 
functions  of  the  soldiers  for  this  especial  case. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  of  general  sig¬ 
nification,  referring  to  all  the  life  of  the  king,  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances :  “  In  all  his  business,  or,  in 
all  his  movements  ”  (Keil),  as  in  Deut  xxviii.  6 ; 
xxxi.  2.  but  they  refer  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  and  are  to  be  understood  of  the  movement 
of  the  king  from  the  temple  to  the  palace  (Tho- 
nius).  In  ver.  9  sq.  follows  the  actual  execution 
of  the  commands  of  Jehoiada  which  have  been  im¬ 
parted  in  the  preceding  verses. 

Yer.  10.  And  to  the  captain*  over  hundred* 
did  the  priest  give,  Ac.  Instead  of  the  sing. 
HOnn ,  the  Chronicler  has  the  plural  DW2Qn, 

and  all  the  ancient  versions  present  the  plural  in 
the  verse  before  us.  It  seems  that  it  stood  origi- 

nally  JTJVOnn  (Isai.  il  4;  Micah  iv.  3),  and  the 

last  n  was  lost  by  an  error  in  copying  (Keil).  We 
must  understand  that  these  were  not  David’s  own 
weapons,  but  some  which  he  had  captured,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  as  an  offering.  According  to 
Ewald,  whose  opinion  Thenius  approves,  Jehoiada 
gave  these  weapons  to  the  captains,  “  in  order  to 
begin  and  consecrate  the  enterprise  on  which  they 
were  about  to  enter,  of  restoring  the  family  of 
David  to  the  throne,  by  using  the  weapons  of  the 
great  ancestor  of  that  family.”  But  perhaps  his 
only  reason  for  distributing  these  arms  among 
them  was,  that  those  who  had  retired  from  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  palace  had  left  their  weapons  there. 
The  centurions  divided  these  weapons  among 
their  soldiers,  a*  ver.  11  expressly  mentions, 


among  the  “  runners,”  not,  therefore,  among  le- 
vites.  When  the  men  were  thus  armed,  they  were 
stationed:  “From  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
house  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  house,  along  io* 
wards  the  altar  and  the  temple,”  bo  that  they  sur¬ 
rounded  and  covered  the  person  of  the  king.  The 
meaning  is  that  they  shut  off  the  space  from  the 
temple-building  proper  to  the  altar,  and  that  the 
king  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  space.  Whether 
one  row  stood  across  the  front  from  side  to  side, 
and  two  others  parallel,  along  the  side  (Bertheau), 
or  whether  one  row  stood  from  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  temple  to  the  altar,  and  the  other 
from  the  altar  to  the  left-hand  corner  (Thenius), 
must  be  left  undecided.  Not  until  after  the  troops 
had  been  thus  arranged,  did  Jehoiada  lead  out  the 
young  prince  into  the  midst  of  the  open  space  (ver. 
12).  HYlJin  does  not  mean  the  insignia  regia 

(Clericus),  or  the  phylacteries  (Deiit.  vi  8,  Gro- 
tius),  but,  the  Law,  and,  if  not  the  whole  Penta¬ 
teuch,  at  least  the  Decalogue,  which  is  so  often 
called  the  “Testimony”  (Ex.  xxv.  21;  xvi.  34, 
Ac.).  This  was  probably  given  into  his  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  what  is  declared  to  be  the  law  for  the 
king  in  Deut.  xvii.  19,  whereas  the  diadem  was 
placed  upon  his  head  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  He  was  then 
anointed  (1  Kings  L  39).  To  clap  the  hands  was 
a  sign  of  delight  and  approval  (Isai.  lv.  12).  Be¬ 
sides  the  armed  force,  the  priests,  and  the  levites, 
a  multitude  of  people  was  also  present  (ver.  14), 
which  denotes  that  the  coronation  took  place  on  a 
feast-day,  when  the  people  collected  in  Jerusalem 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  acclamations  of 
the  people  are  in  the  same  words  as  in  1  Kings  i.  25. 

Yer.  13.  And  when  Athaliah  heard  the 
noise,  Ac.  As  worshipper  of  Baal,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  his  own  temple  in  Jerusalem  (ver.- 18), 
Athaliah  took  no  part  in  the  feasts  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Jehovah-temple,  and,  on 
this  day,  she  paid  the  less  heed  to  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  temple,  inasmuch  as  the  change  of 
the  guards  in  the  palace  had  taken  place  as  usual, 
and  nothing  indicated  any  unusual  disturbance. 
The  great  outcry,  which  she  c  ither  heard  herself, 
as  she  well  might  in  view  of  the  short  distance 
from  the  palace  to  the  temple,  or  which  was  re¬ 
ported  to  her  by  her  attendants,  aroused  her  sus¬ 
picions,  so  that  she  betook  herself  thither.  Jo¬ 
sephus  states  that  she  went  out  of  the  palace  with 
her  own  troops  (pera  rift  ifilag  arpariac),  and  that, 
when  she  came  to  the  temple,  the  priests  allowed 
her  to  enter,  but  the  guards  prevented  her  guard* 
from  following ;  that  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  the 
crowned  boy,  cried  out,  and  Commanded  that  he 
who  had  dared  to  try  to  usurp  her  authority 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  thereupon  Jehoia¬ 
da  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  led  out  and 
executed  outside  of  the  temple.  [That  the 
queen  should  have  gone  down  m  person  into  the 
temple,  without  guards  or  attendants,  to  quell 
what  must  have  appeared. to  be  a  mere  vul¬ 
gar  riot,  is  certainly  an  astonishing  incident — 
W.  G.  8.]  The  words  fYjn  can¬ 

not  be  translated :  “Of  the  people  who  flocked  to 
the  spot”  (Luther,  after  the  Vulg.).  “The  text 
must  nave  read  originally  DJ/Hl  i  and  the  7 

must  have  fallen  out  by  a  copyist’s  error  ”  (Theni¬ 
us,  Keil).  The  Chronicler  transposes  the  words : 

D^nn  Dyn,  and  adds:  l|fyaTnK  D^nom, 
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the  people  who  were  flocking  together  and  hailing 
the  king.  The  D'Y")  are,  however,  in  this  context, 

always  the  44  runners  ”  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
royal  guards  (vers.  4,  6, 11,  19),  so  that  the  word 
can  mean  nothing  else  in  ver.  13,  and  the  text  of 
the  Chronicles  cannot,  with  any  good  reason  at  all, 

be  preferred. — Ver.  14.  The  king  stood  , 

£  a,  not  “  at  the  column  ”  (Luther)  [or,  ((by  a 
pillar  ”  (E.  V.)],  but  at  the  appointed,  traditional 
place,  which  was  reserved  for  the  king,  by  estab¬ 
lished  usage  (DBEteft),  as  in  chap,  xxiii.  3;  2 

Chron.  xxxiv.  31.  Thenius  understands  by  it  44  the 
top  step  of  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  temple,” 
but  this  would  not  be  any  especial  position,  be¬ 
cause  the  priests  passed  and  stood  there  every 
day.  Evidently  a  particular  place  is  meant,  an 
elevated  dais  or  platform  (Vulg. :  tribunal ),  which 
was  reserved  for  the  king  alone,  for,  when  Atha- 
liah  saw  the  prince  standing  there,  she  knew  at 
once  what  the  transaction  was  which  was  being 
accomplished.  The  people,  who  stood  in  the  fore¬ 
court,  could  not  have  seen  the  king,  if  he  had 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple-steps,  on  aocount 
of  the  altar  ten  cubits  high  which  stood  in  the 
court  of  the  priests.  The  platform  in  question 
must  have  stood  before  the  altar,  at  the  entrance 

to  the  inner  fore-court  (*03133  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13), 

so  that  the  king,  when  he  stood  upon  it,  was  the 
first  object  to  strike  the  eye  of  Athaliah  as  she  en¬ 
tered.  Solomon  had  caused  just  such  arrangements 
to  be  made  (2  Chron.  vi.  13 ;  see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings 
viii.  22).— The  Vulg.  incorrectly  renders  Dvlt£n  by 

cantores,  the  Sept  by  ol  and  Luther  by 

44  singers,”  as  if  the  word  were  They  are 

the  centurions,  as  in  vers.  *4  and  9.  The  word  is 
correctly  translated  in  the  Sept  and  Vulg.  ver¬ 
sions  of  Chronicles  by  ol  dp^ovrec,  and  principts. — 

nrrcvnn,  trumpets,  for  trumpeters.  Since  the 

word  occurs  in  chap.  xiL  14,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  utensils  of  the  temple,  and  is  also  used  in 
Numb.  x.  2  to  designate  the  trumpets  or  horns  of 
the  priests,  and  since,  moreover,  1  Chron.  xv.  24 

(xiii  8),  the  priests  appear  as  nhWQ  DnTOTO, 

we  can  think  here  only  of  levites  or  priests  as  the 
persons  who  were  blowing  the  trumpets. — And 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  £  «.,  “  the  multitude 
which  was  present  ”  (Bertheau),  as  in  ver.  13,  not, 
41  the  entire  force  of  militia,  which  was  present  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  ”  (Thenius).— Athaliah  rent  her  clothes, 
not  so  much  in  grief  as  from  terror,  like  Joram, 
chap.  vi.  30. 

Ver.  15.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  command¬ 
ed,  ha  The  oenturions  of  the  life-guard  are  here 
designated  as  commanders  of  the  army  in  general. 
44  The  readers  .are  to  be  reminded  by  this  addition 
that  the  military  forces  were  willing  to  obey  Je¬ 
hoiada”  (Bertheau). — Have  her  forth  through 

(or  between)  the  ranks,  rrnfe6 »  £  within  the 

ranks,  44  so  that  she  was  led  through  the  ranks, 
and  was  hindered  from  taking  any  measures  in  ac- 
oord  with  her  adherents  ”  (Bertheau).  Any  one 
who  might  desire  to  take  her  part,  or  to  assist  her, 

was  to  be  slain. — DJT  (Ter.  16),  £  a,  not, 


as  Luther  [and  the  E.  V.]  translate,  following  the 
Sept  (e irtpaXov  airrg  *cZpoc),  and  the  Vulg.  {impo- 
suerunt  «  manta),  44  They  laid  hands  on  her,  bat, 
as  the  Chaldee  version  renders  it,  and  as  almost 
all  the  expositors  understand  it:  44  They  made  for 
her  two  sides,”  y  a,  they  made  room  for  herv 
opening  the  ranks  on  both  sides,  44  formed  in  rank 

and  escorted  her  out  ”  (Keil).  By  D'WDH  , 

the  entrance-way  for  hones  into  the  royal  stables  is 
to  be  understood,  so  that  it  is  not  the  44  horse- 
gate  ”  (Nehem.  iii.  28),  as  Josephus  understands, 
for  this  was  a  gate  of  the  inner  city,  and  led  into 
the  city,  not  into  the  palace.  She  was  not  to  be 
conducted  by  the  way  into  the  palace,  because  the 
new  king  was  to  make  his  solemn  entry  into  the 
palace  by  this.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
Athaliah  was  44  to  die  shamefully  and  disgracefully 
by  the  stables”  (Thenius),  for  the  royal  stables 
were  not,  as  such,  a  shameful  or  unclean  place. 

Ver.  17.  And  Jehoiada  made  the  covenant* 
Ac.  Not  a  covenant  (Luther),  but  the  covenant, 
£  «.,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel,  which 
had  been  broken  by  the  false  worship  of  Jeho- 
ram,  Ahaziah,  and  Athaliah.  This  covenant  waa 
solemnly  renewed.  It  attached  primarily  to  the 
relation  between  the  king  and  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Jehovah  on  the  other  (they  were  to  be 
Jehovah’s  people  and  belong  to  Him,  Deut  iv.  28), 
then,  also,  to  thd  relation  between  the  king  and 
the  people.  The  people  was  to  be,  from  that  time 
on,  once  more  the  people  of  God;  it  was  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  serve  Him  alone.  The  king  was  to  rule 
according  to  the  44  testimony,”  £  e.,  the  Law  of 
Jehovah,  which  had  been  solemnly  put  into  his 
hands,  and  the  people  were  to  be  loyal  to  the  le¬ 
gitimate  king  of  the  family  of  David.  The  imme¬ 
diate  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  renewal 
of  the  covenant  was  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  Baal,  with  its  altars  and  idols  (ver.  18).  When 
and. by  whom  tills  temple  was  built  is  nowhere 
stated.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  erected  by 
Jehoram,  under  the  influence  of  Athaliah  (chap, 
viii.  1 8),  as  the  one  in  Samaria  was  built  by  Ahab, 
under  the  influence  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvL  32)1 
Thenius  is  wrong  in  inferring  from  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
7,  that  this  temple  was  erected  44  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  temple  or  Jehovah,”  for  that  passage  says 
only  that  Athaliah  and  her  sons  liad  plundered 
the  Jehovah-temple  of  all  which  they  could  use 
in  the  worship  of  Baal.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  must  understand  it  to  refer  to  a  building 
on  another  elevation.  It  is  certain  also  that  Hat- 
tan,  the  priest  of  Baal  who  was  slain,  did  not 
perform  his  functions  in  the  same  place  with  Je¬ 
hoiada.  [The  grounds  which  lead  Bahr  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  temple  of  Baal  was  not  on  Mount 
Moriah  are  not  satisfactory.  Every  indication 
which  we  have  in  regard  to  it  goes  to  show  that 
it  was  there.  Mount  Moriah  is  just  the  spot 
which  would  have  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  a 
temple  by  any  nation  of  ancient  times  which  might 
have  lived  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  other  ele¬ 
vation  near  or  convenient  The  14  old  city  ”  was 
perhaps  in  some  places  a  little  higher  than  Mount 
Moriah,  but  it  presented  no  sharp  and  clear  eleva¬ 
tion,  such  as  those  which  ancient  nations  always 
chose  as  sites  of  temples,  if  there  was  one  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  other  hills  were  too  far  away. 
It  would  be  little  in  accord  with  the  character  of 
Athaliah  to  suppose  that  she  gave  up  the  beet  sin* 
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which  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  grandest 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  taste  in  those  mat¬ 
ters,  to  the  Jehovah-religion,  and  sought  another 
for  her  own  favorite  deities.  The  Jehovah-reli¬ 
gion  may  have  been  strong  enough  in  Judah  to 
force  a  compromise,  and  maintain  a  joint  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mountain.  2  Chron.  xziv.  7  says  that 
Athaliah  and  her  sons  had  “ broken  down”  or 

“torn  down  the  house  of  God.”  Just  how 

much  that  means  we  eannot  perhaps  determine, 
but  the  temple  was  standing  and  available  for  wor¬ 
ship,  &&,  at  this  time,  as  we  see,  and  it  may  well 
be  meant  that  they  broke  down  such  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the 'courts,  Ao,  as  was  necessary  to 
get  room  for  the  temple  of  BaaL  See  also  chap. 
ziL  5  (Exeg.)  and  2  Chron.  xziv.  7.  Still  farther,  if 
ver.  18  is  in  its  proper  chronological  position  before 
war.  19,  and  is  not,  as  Thenius  thinks,  to  be  taken  as 
belonging  after  it  in  order  of  time,  then  it  gives  a 
strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  temple  of 
Baal  was  on  Mount  Moriah.  They  stayed  to  tear 
it  down  before  they  formed  the  procession,  and 
left  the  temple-mountain  to  “  go  down  ”  and  es¬ 
cort  the  king  into  the  palace.  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded,  therefore,  as  “ beyond  doubt”  that  Mat- 
tan  and  Jehoiada  did  not  perform  their  functions 
in  the  same  place.  That  the  latter  did  not  like 
the  juxtaposition,  we  may  well  believe,  but  if 
the  question  was  whether  to  share  Mount  Moriah 
with  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  or  to  remove  the 
Jehovah- worship  from  it,  or  to  give  up  the  Je-I 
hovah- worship  altogether,  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  course  he  would  have  chosen. — W.  G.  S.] — 
Huncker,  whom  Weber  again  follows,  deduces  from 

the  sentence :  The  priests  appointed  jyipB  over 

the  Moose  of  the  Lord,  the  arbitrary  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  the  priestly  party, 
“  Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  servants  of  Baal 
was  so  great,  and  their  courage  was  so  little  bro¬ 
ken,  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  against  their  attacks  by  especial  guards.” 
Thenius  also  thinks  that  there  is  reference  here  to 
a  kind  of  temple-officers  which  had  not  existed  be¬ 
fore,  “  by  whom  a  new  desecration  of  the  temple 
by  the  worship  of  false  gods  was  to  be  prevented.” 
We  must  understand  by  it,  as  is  expressly  stated 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  18,  the  overseers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.),  and  who,  during 
the  time  that  idolatry  prevailed,  had  not  been  regu- 1 
larly  kept  up,  or  perhaps  had  not  been  appointed  ■ 
at  all.  That  the  article  i9  wanting  cannot  be  de¬ 
cisive  to  the  contrary.  [So  KeiL  Ewald,  Thenius. 
and  Bunsen,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  they  were 
intended  to  protect  the  temple  against  the  attacks 
of  the  heathen.  The  Chronicler  develops  this 
short  note  into  an  elaborate  statement,  as  he  does 
all  the  notices  of  the  origin  of  any  ritual  formali¬ 
ties  or  hierarchical  organizations.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  it  should  have  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Jehovah-religion 
could  once  more  counton  the  support  of  the  throne, 
to  appoint  new  and  permanent  officers  to  protect 
the  temple  from  heathen  attacks  and  desecrations. 
Moreover,  this  clause,  thus  understood,  makes  the 
position  of  ver.  18  before  ver.  19  probably  incor¬ 
rect  as  regards  the  order  of  time.  Shall  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  stayed  to  appoint  temple-offl- 
oers  before  completing  the  inauguration  of  the 
king?  It  would  be  most  reasonable  to  under¬ 


stand  it  to  state  simply  that  they  appointed  a 
guard  to  stay  and  protect  the  temple  from  any 
sudden  attack  of  the  enraged  worshippers  of  Baal, 
while  all  the  rest  went  to  escort  the  king  into  the 
palace,  and  see  him  mount  the  throne. — W.  G.  S.] 
According  to  ver.  19,  the  centurions  mentioned  in 
ver.  4,  with  their  troops,  the  life-guards  and  the 

runners,  escorted  the  king  down  (VlH*))  from  the 

House  of  Jehovah  in  a  solemn  procession  arranged 
by  the  priest  Jehoiada.  Escorted  him  down, 

it  is  said,  because  there  was  a  ravine  between 
Mount  Moriah  and  Mount  Zion,  over  which  at  that 
time  there  probably  was  no  bridge.  They  came 
through  the  “  Gate  of  the  Runners  ”  (the  Chron¬ 
icler  gives  Ijina  instead  of  ifT! ,  by  way  ef  ex¬ 
planation)  into  the  palace,  where  the  throne  stood. 

rn  which  the  king  seated  himself.  The  Gate  of 
Runners  belonged  therefore  to  the  palace. 

The  Sept  take  Tiffin  ITO  as  a  direct  genitive^ 

oIkov  tov  PaoiXtug.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
chief  gate,  for  the  solemn  entry  would  not  take 
place  through  any  other  (Thenius).  Ewald,  The¬ 
nius,  and  Bertheau  connect  ntpjJK*  TJWT[  with  the 

following,  in  opposition  to  the  massoretic  punctua¬ 
tion:  “And  the  city  remained  quiet  when  they 
slew  Athaliah  with  the  sword :  ”  that  is  to  say, 
her  adherents  remained  peaceful  and  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  any  movement  to  save  her.  But,  in 
that  case,  the  words  “  with  the  sword  ”  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  correct  interpretation  of  the 
words  is  rather  that  the  concluding  sentence  is  in¬ 
tended  to  append  to  ver.  16  an  emphatic  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  put  to  death,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
by  her  death,  the  last  member  of  the  house  of 
Ahab  was  removed,  and  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  house  of  David  was  restored.  In  this  in-, 
terpretation  this  sentenoe  brings  the  account  to  a 
well-rounded  close. 


Appendix. — In  the  exegetical  explanations 
which  precede,  only  the  less  important  variations 
of  the  Chronicles  have  been  noticed,  and  no  ac¬ 
count  has  been  taken  of  the  grand  divergence  of 
the  two  narratives  in  their  general  conception  of 
the  occurrence,  in  order  that  the  continuous  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  text  before  us  might  not  be  too  much 
interrupted,  and  in  order  that  no  confusion  might 
arise.  The  chief  variation  now,  one  which  runs 
through  the  entire  account,  is,  that,  acoording  to 
the  Chronicler,  it  was  not  the  centurions  of  the 
royal  guards,  but  the  priests,  the  levites,  and  the 
family-chiefs,  by  whose  aid  Jehoiada  accomplished 
his  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  2);  furthermore, 
that  the  first  third  of  the  priests  and  levites  who 
entered  upon  service  on  the  sabbath  were  ap¬ 
pointed  D'BDH  ,  »  a,  to  be  gate-keepers  of 
the  threshold,  the  second  to  guard  the  king’s  house, 
and  the  third  to  keep  the  gate  TiD^H  (vers.  4,  5); 

finally,  that  the  two  classes  of  priests  and  levites, 
those  who  entered  upon,  and  those  who  were  re¬ 
leased  from,  service,  remain  together  (ver.  8),  so 
that,  in  general,  it  is  only  the  temple,  and  not  the 
royal  palace  at  various  points,  which  is  guarded. 
Modem  criticism  explains  these  variations  as  “  ar- 
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bitrary  alterations  ”  of  the  Chronicler,  which  he 
adopted  “  out  of  preference  for  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
in  order  to  ascribe  to  the  priest-caste  an  honor 
which  belonged  to  the  praetorians  ”  (Thenius,  De 
Wette).  This  assertion  is,  to  say  the  very  least, 
exaggerated  No  suspicion  of  falsehood  can  at¬ 
tach  to  the  idea  that  the  priests  and  levites  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  coronation  and  inauguration  of  the 
new  king,  especially  seeing  that  the  main  object  to 
be  gained  by  this  was  the  abolition  of  idolatry 
(ver.  17  sq.).  The  plan  of  the  enterprise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  before  ns,  did  not  proceed  from 
the  centurions  of  the  praetorian  guard,  but  from, 
the  head  of  the  priest-class,  and  it  would  be 
astonishing  and  unnatural  if  the  high-priest  had 
excluded  all  his  comrades  in  rank,  office,  and 
family,  from  participation  in  a  transaction  which 
was  not  only  political,  but  also  religious,  and  which 
took  place  in  the  temple.  This  participation  was 
a  matter  of  course,  all  the  more  seeing  that  the 
act,  according  to  all  the  indications  (see  notes  on 
vers.  4,  13),  took  place  on  a  feast,  at  which  priests 
and  levites  were  bound  to  be  present  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  them,  he  rather 
takes  their  participation  for  granted,  as  we  see 
distinctly  from  ver.  14.  Still  less  does  the  Chroni¬ 
cler  exclude  the  praetorian  guard  from  participa¬ 
tion;  he  even  gives  what  this  author  does  not 
give  in  regard  to  them,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  cen¬ 
turions  and  of  their  fathers,  and  thereby  he  shows 
how  important  their  part  in  the  work  appeared  to 
him,  and  also  shows  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
them,  but  desired  that  they  should  be  kept  in  hon¬ 
orable  remembrance.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
have  had  any  intention  of  robbing  them  of  any 
honor  which  belonged  to  them,  ana  conferring  it 
upon  the  levites.  But  while  this  author  permits 
the  participation  of  the  levites  to  remain  unem¬ 
phasized,  as  something  which  was  a  simple  matter 
of  course,  the  Chronicler,  who  certainly  looks  at 
the  history  more  from  the  priestly,  levitycal  stand¬ 
point,  feels  bound  to  give  it  greater  prominence. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  ac¬ 
counts  in  this  respect.  The  case  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  detailed 
variations.  The  three  localities  which  were  to  be 
held,  each,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  by  one 
third  of  the  priests  and  levites,  cannot  possibly 

have  been  all  in  the  temple,  for  the  JV3 » 

the  guard  of  which  is  entrusted  (ver.  5)  to  the 
second  third,  can  only  be  the  king’s  house  or  pal¬ 
ace,  not  “  the  place  in  the  temple  where  the 
young  king  was  (in  concealment)”  (Keil).  The 

“Gate  170?,”  which  was  entrusted  to  the  third 

third,  was,  as  no  one  doubts,  the  same  which  is 
called  in  Kings  (ver.  6)  the  “  Gate  "no  •”  It  ap¬ 
pears  there  distinctly  as  a  gate  of  the  palace. 

Probably  is  only  another  reading  for  "HD . 
A  temple-gate  with  this  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else.  The  D'BD  ,  which  the  first  third 

are  to  guard  (ver.  4),  might,*  according  to  1  Chron. 
ix.  1 9,  be  a  locality  in  the  temple,  but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  they  should  be  identical,  as  Keil 
assumes,  with  the  “  Gate  of  the  Runners  ”  in  the 
account  here  befcre  us  (ver.  6),  for  this  gate  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  mentioned  in  ver.  19  as  the  one  through 
which  the  king,  after  the  processiom  had  left  the 


House  of  Jehovah,  was  conducted  into  the  palace. 
According  to  this  account,  that  gate  was  guarded 
by  the  third  third  of  that  portion  of  the  troops  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  centurions  which  entered 
upon  duty  on  that  day,  and  not  by  priests  and  le¬ 
vites,  who,  of  course,  never  mounted  guard  at  the 
palace.  These  variations  of  the  two  accounts  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled,  and  we  are  absolutely  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Chronicler,  although  he  made  some 
more  detailed  extracts  from  the  original  document 
than  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  neverthe¬ 
less  did  not  accurately  discriminate  between  the 
priests  and  levites  and  the  military  life-guard,  and 
did  not  keep  separate  the  shares  of  the  two  in  the 
transaction.  Keil  asserts,  in  order,  in  spite  of 
this,  to  bring  the  two  accounts  into  accord :  Je- 
hoiada  “  determined  to  carry  out  the  project  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  priests  and  levites,  who  relieved 
each  other,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  on  the 
sabbath,  and  he  entrusted  the  chief  command  of 
these  forces  to  the  captains  of  the  royal  life-guard, 
that  they,  with  the  force  of  priests  and  levites 
under  their  command,  might  take  possession  of 
the  approaches  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  repel 
any  attempt  of  the  military  to  force  an  entrance, 
and  might  protect  the  young  king.  These  cap¬ 
tains  came  into  the  temple  without  weapons  in  order 
not  to  attract  attention,  therefore  Jehoiada  gave 
them  the  weapons  of  king  David,  which  were  laid 
up  in  the  temple."  But  the  account  of  the  Chron¬ 
icler  says  nothing  of  any  commission  of  the  com¬ 
mand  over  the  priests  and  levites  to  the  centu¬ 
rions,  and  this  account  directly  contradicts  any 
such  notion  (see  above,  on  ver.  5),  [not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  very  great  intrinsic  improbability  that 
any  such  arrangement — putting  military  leaders 
in  command  of  priestly  forces — would  ever  have 
been  adopted,  or  that,  if  it  had,  it  would  have 
worked  well. — W.  G.  S.]  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  before  us  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the 
troops  ordinarily  under  the  command  of  the  cen¬ 
turions  from  a  share  in  the  transaction.  It  was 
almost  more  necessary  to  get  possession  of  the 
palace  than  of  the  temple,  because  the  king  was 
to  make  his  solemn  entry  into  it,  and  mount  the 
throne  after  his  coronation.  It  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  notion  that  a  guard  was  set  over 
the  palace,  that  Athaliah  came  down  out  of  it  to 
the  people  in  the  temple.  There  was  no  object  in 
preventing  her  from  coming  out;  the  guard  was 

set  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  in  (nDD  ▼®r-, 

6).  There  is  no  force  in  the  citation  of  Josephus 
{Antiq.,  7.  14,  7):  “Each  of  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  priests  took  charge  of  the  worship  for 
eight  days  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,”  or  in  the 
observation  that  “  it  is  not  known  that  any  such 
arrangement  was  observed  with  respect  to  the 
life-guards  or  any  other  portion  of  the  army,”  for 
of  course  all  regular  guards  had  to  relieve  each 
other  at  definite  times,  and  the  record  says  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  troops  who 
were  under  command  of  the  centurions. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  elevation  of  Joash  to  the  (krone  of  Judah 
has  great  importance  in  the  history  of  redemption, 
inasmuch  as  God’s  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
house  of  David  appears  in  it,  and  as  it  is  a  con* 
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formation  of  the  promise  given  to  this  house  that 
it  should  never  be  extinguished,  and  that  its  light 
should  never  fail  (2  Sam.  viu  13  sq. ;  1  Kings  xi. 
36;  xv.  4;  2  Kings  viii.  19;  cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  17).  In 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  dynasties  changed;  one 
overthrew  the  other  and  destroyed  it;  with  Jehu 
the  fourth  had  already  begun.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  on  the  contrary,  the  house  of  David  had 
maintained  itself  until  this  time.  But  now,  when 
Jehu  had  killed  Ahaziah  and  forty-two  of  hie  rela¬ 
tively  and  all  the  remaining  royal  seed  had  been 
destroyed  by  Athaliah,  it  appeared  that  the  line 
of  David  also  was  at  an  end.  But  God  wonder¬ 
fully  ordered  it  so  that  an  infant  of  this  house  es¬ 
caped  the  massacre  and  was  saved.  He  remained 
concealed  for  years,  and  it  must  have  been  believed 
that  David’s  lamp  had  gone  out  .forever,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  sole  remaining  offshoot  of  the  house  of 
David  ascended  the  throne,  and,  with  the  murder¬ 
ess  Athaliah,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
perished.  As  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  house  of  David  must  have  been  recognized 
in  this  event,  there  was  an  it  at  the  same  time,  for 
every  faithful  servant  of  Jehovah,  a  pledge  that 
the  God  of  Israel  would  protect  this  house  also  for 
the  future  in  any  calamities ;  and  so  He  did,  until 
finally,  according  to  the  promise,  the  great  “son 
of  David  ”  came,  who  was  not  only  the  44  lamp  ” 
of  David,  but  the  light  of  the  world,  whose  king¬ 
dom  shall  have  no  end  (Luke  L  32,  33,  69). 

2.  All  the  mischief  which  the  relationship  con¬ 
tracted  by  Jehoshaphat  with  the  house  of  Ahab 
(I  Kings  xxii.,  Hist  §  1)  had  brought  upon  Ju¬ 
dah,  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Athaliah,  which 
brought  Judah  and  its  royal  house  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Athaliah  was  a  faithful  copy  of  her 
mother  Jezebel,  fanatical,  idolatrous,  imperious, 
and  cruel.  As  her  mother  had  controlled  Ahab, 
so  she  controlled  Jehoram  and  her  son  Ahaziah. 
It  was  she  who  transplanted  idolatry  into  Judah, 
which  had,  until  then,  been  faithful  to  Jehovah. 
Under  her  influence  a  temple  of  Baal  was  built 
in  Jerusalem  itself.  She  plundered  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  and  took  all  the  sacred  implements  for 
use  in  the  service  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  7).  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  her  son  she  usurped  the  royal 
authority,  so  that  a  woman  came  to  sit  upon  the 
tlirone,  a  thing  which  had  never  taken  place  be¬ 
fore  and  never  took  place  afterwards,  and  which 
not  only  was  in  direct  contradiction  with  one  of 
the  essential  duties  which  devolved  upon  a  king 
of  Israel,  who,  as  such,  was  to  be  a  44  servant  of 
God,”  but  also  was  contrary  to  the  express  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law.  Maimonides,  in  the  tract  Me- 
lachim,  draws  this  inference,  thus:  “They  place 
no  woman  on  the  throne,  for  it  is  said  (Deut  xvii. 
15):  4  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king,1  not 
queen.  So  also,  in  all  positions  of  dignity  and  au¬ 
thority,  they  place  only  men.”  Athaliah’s  usur¬ 
pation  of  the  throne  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Israelttish  monarchy.  In  order  to  maintain  her¬ 
self  in  her  usurped  authority,  she  put  to  death, 
not,  like  other  usurpers,  her  opponents,  but  those 
who  were  connected  with  her  own  family,  her  own 
nephew's  and  grandchildren.  The  ground  for  this 
14  senseless  crime  ”  (Ewald)  cannot  be  sought  in 
foe  fact  that  Bhe  desired  to  annex  Judah  to  Israel, 
far  Jehu  was  reigning  there,  but  only  in  the  blind 
and  passionate  love  of  power  of  this  44  wicked  ” 
woman  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  7),  and  in  her  raging  hate 
against  the  house  of  .David,  to  which  all  true  ser¬ 


vants  of  Jehovah  adhered.  For  six  years  she  pur¬ 
sued  her  own  courses  undisturbed,  and  believed 
herself  secure,  when  finally  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  by  God’s 
evident  protection,  appeared  and  was  anointed 
king.  As  her  mother  Jezebel  had  stood  upon  her 
majesty  in  her  dealings  with  Jehu,  and  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  could  command,  so  she  came,  proud 
and  insolent,  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and,  for¬ 
getting  the  illegitimacy  of  her  own  authority, 
founded,  as  it  was,  solely  upon  violence,  she  cried 
out :  44  Treason,  treason  I  ”  But  again,  as  her  mother 
had  heard  her  doom  pronounced:  “Throw  her 
downl”  so  she  hears  the  command:  “Have  her 
forth!  and  him  that  followeth  her  kill  with  the 
sword.”  As  there  was  no  one  who  took  the  part 
of  the  hated  woman,  she  died,  abandoned  by  all 
her  servants,  a  just  and  disgraceful  death.  Thereby 
Judah  and  its  royal  house  were  saved.  Racine 
concludes  his  tragedy  Aihalie,  with  these  words : 

Par  eette  Jtn  terrible,  et  due  d  ees  forfaits. 

Appren.ee,  roi  dee  Juifs,  et  n'oubUe*  Jamais, 

Que  lee  roie  dans  le  del  ont  unjuge  sdtre, 

L'innocence  un  vengeur ,  et  iorphelin  unpere. 

3.  The  high-priest  Jehoiada  is,  for  his  time,  a 
very  remarkable  character.  Although,  through 
his  wife  Jehosheba,  he  was  connected  with  the 
idolatrous  court,  and  although  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  office  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
doubly  difficult,  yet  he  held  firm  and  true  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  to  the  legitimate  dynasty.  The 
Lord  had  given  the  last  heir  of  this  line  into  his 
hands,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  protects  him 
for  years  in  concealment,  guarding  him  as  his  own 
child,  and  waiting  in  faith  and  patience  until  Je¬ 
hovah  shall  give  means  and  ways  to  restore  the 
apparently  exterminated  royal  house.  As  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrannical  woman  became  more  and  more 
unendurable,  he  44  strengthened  himself  ”  [i.  e.,  took 
courage,  made  up  his  mind](2  Chron.  xxiii.  1),  and 
put  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  did  not  wish  to  open 
the  way  to  the  throne  for  the  young  heir  by  deceit 
or  craft,  by  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  In  the  first 
place  he  admits  the  captains  of  the  military  guard 
into  the  secret,  and  makes  sure  of  their  assistance ; 
then  he  causes  the  priests  and  levites,  and  the 
heads  of  all  the  families,  i.  e.,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  to  be  summoned  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
public  festival.  He  does  not  wish  to  do  anything 
by  himself  alone,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  among  the  entire  people.  His  plan 
bears  witness,  not  only  to  his  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  but  also  to  his  patriotism.  He  takes  all  his 
measures  in  such  a  way  that  the  end  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  tumult  or  violence,  but  yet  without 
chance  of  failure.  It  is  not  selfishness  and  love 
of  power,  but  pure  and  disinterested  love  to  Jeho 
vah  and  to  His  people  which  is  his  motive.  Only 
when  Athaliah  stigmatizes  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  order  of  things  as  treason  and  insurrec¬ 
tion,  puts  herself  on  the  defensive,  and  calls  for 
armed  opposition  to  the  movement,  does  he  give 
orders  to  lead  the  crowned  monster,  as  Dereser 
justly  calls  her,  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  deliver 
her  over  to  her  well-deserved  fate.  His  next  care 
then  is  to  renew  the  covenant  between  the  king 
and  people,  exhorting  the  former  to  fidelity  to  the 
law,  and  the  latter  to  fidelity  to  the  king.  Then 
finally  he  leads  the  king  to  the  throne,  and  the 
people  put  ap  end  to  the  idol-worship.  If  ever  a 
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man  stood  pure  and  blameless  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  bold,  difficult,  and  far-reaching  enterprise,  then 
Jehoiada,  the  ideal  Israelitish  priest,  did  so  here. 

4.  Our  modern  historians  see,  in  the  elevation  of 
the  descendant  of  David  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
a  priest-revolution,  just  as  they  see,  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Jehu,  a  prophet-revolution.  So  Duncker 
(Qesch.  d.  Alt n  s.  417),  whom  Weber  (Oesch.,  s.  241) 
follows,  states  it  thus:  “The  priests  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem  had  yielded  to  the  foreign  wor¬ 
ship  much  more  easily  than  the  prophets  in  Israel. 
The  example  and  the  success  of  the  latter  grad¬ 
ually  exercised  an  influence  upon  Judah.  After 
the  prophets  of  Israel  had  brought  about  the  ruin 
of  the  house  of  Omri,  the  priests  tried  to  over¬ 
throw  the  last  remnant  of  this  family  in  Judah 
also.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Joram  of  Israel,  and 

perhaps  also  the  hope  of  finding  in  Joash,  the  son 
of  Ahaziah,  whom  the  priests  held  in  concealment 
from  Athaliah  in  the  temple,  an  easy  tool  for 
priestly  influence,  induced  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
to  undertake  the  overthrow  of  the  queen.”  Winer 
(7?.-  W.-B.,  i.  s .  Ill)  also  presents  the  incident  in  a 
similar  manner:  “The  priests  saved  her  (Atha- 
liah’s)  grandson,  Joash,  with  the  help  of  a  princess, 
in  the  temple.  When  he  had  grown  up  he  was 
secretly  anointed  king,  and  Athaliah  was  put  to 
death  in  a  popular  insurrection  excited  by  the 
priests.”  Here  wo  have  another  specimen  of  that 
history-making  which  ignores  what  the  text  says, 
and  states,  as  assured  historical  fact,  that  which 
it  does  not  say.  That  the  priests  in  Judah  gave 
way  more  easily  to  the  Baal-worship  than  the 
prophets  of  Israel ;  that  they,  encouraged  by  the 
example  and  success  of  the  latter,  dethroned  and 
murdered  Athaliah,  and  regarded  Joash  as  one 
who  would  probably  prove  an  easy  tool  in  their 
hands ;  that  the  priests  saved  Joash  and  hid  him 
in  the  temple ;  that  he  was  secretly  anointed  king, 
and  that  then  a  popular  rising  was  instigated  by 
the  priests ;  of  all  that,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
record.  On  the  contrary,  both  agree  in  stating  that 
the  sister  of  king  Ahaziah,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  priests,  took  away  the  infant,  and  hid  him 
in  the  palace  itself,  in  the  bed  store-room,  and  that 
she  then  hid  him,  for  greater  security,  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  her  husband, 
the  high-priest.  These  two  near  relatives  of  the 
prince  were,  for  six  years,  the  only  ones  who  knew 
of  his  existence.  Not  until  the  seventh  year  did 
Jehoiada  admit  any  one  to  the  secret,  and  then  not 
the  priests,  but  the  captains  of  the  military  guard, 
and  he  took  of  them  an  oath  of  secrecy.  They  it 
was  who  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and 
the  priests,  and  the  levites,  to  the  festival  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  carrying  out  the 
plan.  The  young  prince  was  not  anointed  “  secretly,” 
but  as  openly  as  possible.  Not  only  the  priests, 
but  also  the  captains  of  the  royal  guard,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people,  and  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  shouted  their  acclamations  to  the  new  king. 
The  coronation  took  place  without  violence,  with¬ 
out  any  scene  of  public  disturbance.  The  city  is 
quiet,  and  the  people  joyful  (ver.  20).  How  can 
any  one  then  speak  of  a  “  popular  rising  instigated 
hy  the  priests?  ”  Criticism  here  comes  into  con¬ 
tradiction  with  itself.  It  declares  the  record  in 
Chronicles  unreliable  and  uuhistorical,  because  it 
gives  such  prominence  to  the  participation  of  the 
priests  and  levites,  whereas  the  record  in  Kings 
only  mentions  the  captains  of  the  guard,  and  yet 


it  says  that  the  entire  enterprise  was  conducted 
by  the  priests.  But  it  is  radically  perverse  and 
false  to  regard  the  incident  as  a  revolution  ora  re¬ 
volt.  That  Athaliah,  as  even  De  Wette  expresses 
it,  “  usurped  the  throne  of  David,”  that  she  took 
the  royal  authority  into  her  own  hands,  that  she 
destroyed  all  the  remaining  seed-royal,  that  was  a 
revolution.  What  Jehoiada  undertook,  not  by 
himself,  but  in  harmony  with  all  ranks,  and  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  a  repeal 
of  the  revolution,  and  a  restoration  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional,  divine  ae  well  as  human,  order.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  conscience  and  to 
duty,  if  Jehoiada  had  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  the  secret  that  thete  was  yet  living  a  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  of  the  throne  of  David.  It  was  most 
natural  that  he  should  take  the  initiative  in  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  monarchy,  because 
he  had  the  prince  under  his  care,  and  no  one  knew 
anything  about  him  but  Jehoiada  and  his  wife. 
Moreover,  it  was  doubly  his  duty,  as  chief  of  those 
whose  calling  it  was  to  guard  and  teach  the  law, 
£  e.,  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  (MaL  il  7 ; 
Deut  xxxiil  10;  Levit.  x.  11),  to  labor  to  the  end 
that  the  organic  law  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
a  theocracy,  should  be  maintained ;  and,  when  this 
law  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  usurping  sov¬ 
ereign,  no  one  was  so  much  bound  as  he  to  re¬ 
store  it,  that  is,  to  renew  the  covenant  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  where,  since  Jeroboam,  there 
was  no  longer  any  lawful  priesthood  (2  Chron.  xi 
13  eg.),  it  was  the  prophets  who  had  to  watch 
over  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  and  to  fight  for  it 
In  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  “  the  diminished  and 
weakened  priesthood,  together  with  the  true  Je- 
hovah-prophets,  had  to  form  the  opposition  to  the 
patronage  of  paganism  ”  (Ewaid).  Jehoiada’s  en¬ 
terprise  did  not  aim  to  bring  about  the  dominion 
of  the  priesthood,  but  that  of  the  legitimate  the¬ 
ocratic  dynasty.  He,  therefore,  turned  first  to  the 
servants  of  the  crown  for  assistance — aimed  Jo  have 
the  new  king  inaugurated  by  their  power.  After 
this  was  accomplished,  he  restored  the  priestly 
offices.  He  aimed  at  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  restoration  of  the  original  theocratic 
constitution. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Queen  Athaliah.  (a)  Her  wicked 
plans,  ver.  1.  (Idolatrous  and  fond  of  power,  like 
her  mother  Jezebel,  she  takes  the  royal  authority 
into  her  own  hands,  in  self-will  and  contrary  to 
right,  and  murders  all  the  male  seed,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  forever  to  the  house  of  David.  Wcbt. 
Summ.  :  We  see  here  whither  ambition  and  love  of 
rule  may  lead  men.  Athaliah  does  not  spare  her 
own  innocent  grandchildren,  but  causes  them  to 
be  put  to  death,  only  in  order  that  she  may  be 
called  queen,  and  may  remain  such.  Sir.  ill  29 
sq.).  (b)  The  frustration  of  her  plans,  vers.  2  and 
3.  (Job  y.  12 ;  Ps.  ii.  4 ;  xxxiil  10.  West 
Summ:  No  one  can  tread  down  him  whom  God 
sustains.  Thus,  Pharaoh  would  have  been  glad 
to  destroy  Israel ;  Saul  would  have  slain  David; 
Herod,  the  child  Jesus;  they  could  not  accomplish 
it,  however;  they  only  injured  themselves  and 
perished,  just  as  Athaliah  did  also.}— Ver.  1.  Je- 
hoshaphat’s  marriage  of  his  son  with  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  although  he  brought  it  about 
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in  ft  good  intention,  produced  the  result  that  Atha- 
liah  ruled  over  Judali,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of 
David  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Nbub  Woit.  Sumk.  : 
So,  many  a  quiet,  humble,  God-fearing  family  has 
been  brought  into  calamities,  affecting  both  body 
and  soul,  by  a  thoughtless  marriage.  The  hope 
that  those  who  are  brought  up  by  godless  pareuts 
will  themselves  reform  and  turn  to  the  fear  of 
God  has  very  slight  foundation.  —  Vers.  1-4. 
Kbummachbb:  King  Joash.  (a)  The  great  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  him ;  (5)  but  how  gloriously 
he  was  protected,  and  (c)  how  high  he  was  ele¬ 
vated.— ^Ver.  1.  When  she  saw,  Ac.  That  which 
should  have  made  her  hesitate  and  bow  in  hu¬ 
mility  to  God’s  judgment,  only  made  her  insolent 
and  blood-thirsty.  That  is  the  judgment  which 
obstinacy  and  wilfulness  bnng  upon  themselves. 
— Ter.  2.  Calw.  Bib.:  We  have  an  instance  in 
Jehosheba  how,  even  in  the  midst  of  godlessness 
in  a  family,  any  one  who  will  can  make  an  excep¬ 
tion.— Jehosheba  stole  him.  That  was  not  “  steal¬ 
ing”  the  child,  but  saving  him.  What  can  a 
woman  do  better  and  nobler  than  to  save  an  in¬ 
fant  child  from  danger  of  soul  and  body,  and  take 
him  under  her  protection  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
His  promises  ? — Yer.  3.  “  He  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.”  He  watches 
over  helpless  infants,  and  holds  His  protecting 
hand  over  them  (Matt  xviii.  10;  Ps.  xcl  11-13). — 
Krumxacher;  Joash  is  a  voiceless,  yet  a  mighty, 
preacher  of  the  security  of  4he  elect  of  God. — 
when  the  godless  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  attainment  of  their  objects,  and  believe  that 
they  have  conquered,  the  very  moment  of  their 
victory  is  the  unperceived  commencement  of  their 
rum.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  the  victory  of  His 
enemies,  but  this  very  victoiy  was  what  brought 
about  their  total  defeat. 

Vers.  4-12.  Joash’s  Elevation  to  the  Throne, 
(a)  How  it  was  determined  upon  and  prepared, 
vers.  4-8.  (Jehoiada  took  the  initiative  in  it,  for 
it  was  his  right  and  duty.  It  was  no  rebellion  and 
conspiracy  against  a  just  authority,  but  a  fact  by 
itself.  Rebels  violate  law  and  right  in  order 
that  they  may  rule;  Jehoiada  restored  law  and 
right,  and  did  not  wish  to  rule;  he  remained 
what  he  was.  He  conducted  himself  with  cour¬ 
age,  but  also  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  See 
Historical ,  §  3).  ( b )  How  it  was  carried  out  and 
accomplished,  vers.  9-12.  (With  the  participation 
and  approval  of  the  different  classes  of  the  entire 
people,  without  conspiracy,  bloodshed,  or  vio¬ 
lence;  in  the  house  of  God,  whose  servant  the 
king  was;  the  crown  and  the  law  were  given 
into  his  hands;  he  was  anointed;  significant  sym¬ 
bols  of  his  calling  as  king  of  the  people  of  God.) 
— Yer.  4.  Jehoiada,  a  faithful  priest,  such  as  is 
pleasing  to  God  (1  Sam.  it  351.  It  is  not  hard  to 
proclaim  the  word  of  God,  when  the  mighty  and 
great  of  this  world  hold  to  it,  but  the  faith  fulness 
which  is  needed  in  the  stewards  of  God’s  mys¬ 
teries  is  that  which  will  not  be  stayed  or  im¬ 
paired,  when  the  great  of  this  world  despise  and 
persecute  the  word ;  which  will  sail  against  the 
wind  of  courtly  or  popular  favor,  and  will  perse- 
▼ere  in  patience  (1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2).— Wubt.  Suxv.  : 
The  servants  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament 
have  not  the  same  calling  as  the  high-priests  in 
the  Old,  so  that  they  have  not  to  meddle  with 
worldly  affairs. — Where  spiritual  and  wCrldly  au¬ 
thority  go  hand  in  hand,  where  both  unite  for  the 
9 


sake  of  God  and  for  His  cause,  there  thft  Lord 
gives  blessing  and  prosperity. — Ver.  5  aq.  Ky* 
bubz:  Jehoiada  teaches  us  by  his  example  that 
we  ought  not  to  shun  either  danger  or  labor  in  to 
just  cause,  but  also  that  we  should  go  prudently 
to  work. — Ver.  9  eq.  To  take  weapons  in  hand 
and  risk  one’s  life  for  one’s  country,  redounds  to 
the  glory  and  honor  of  any  nation. — Yer.  12.  The 
word  of  God  says:  “  By  me  princes  rule,  and  no¬ 
bles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  ”  (Prov.  viii. 

16) .  Therefore  kings  should  be  crowned  in  the 
house  of  God.  Stabke:  The  crown  and  the  law 
of  the  Lord  belong  together.  God  give  to  Chris¬ 
tendom  princes  who  love  His  Word! 

Vers.  13-16.  Athaliah’s  Fall  (a)  Her  last 
appearance,  vers.  13,  14.  (She  comes  boldly  and 
impudently  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  blinded  to 
their  disposition  towards  her.  Insolently  relying 
upon  her  imagined  majesty,  she  commands  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  movement  which  is  in  progress — a 
faithful  type  'of  many  tyrants.  Pride  goes  be¬ 
fore  a  fall)  ( b )  Her  terrible  end,  vers.  15,  16. 
(Abandoned,  despised,  and  hated  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  rejoice  over  her  fall,  she  goes  to  meet 
her  doom,  and  receives  the  fate  which  her  deeds 
deserve.  “  All  they  that  take  the  sword,”  Ac. 
Matt.  xxvi.  52.  She  is  punished  by  that  by  which 
she  had  sinned.)— And  all  the  people  rejoiced. 
That  was  no  forced  joy,  produced  at  command, 
but  a  natural  and  sincere  joy.  It  is  great  good 
fortune  for  a  people  when  its  dynasty  is  pre¬ 
served.  It  may  and  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  house 
of  God,  when  God  has  released  it  from  tyranny 
and  usurpation. — Kyburz:  Sedition!  treason!  is 
the  cry  of  Joram,  Jezebel,  and  Athaliah,  and  of 
all  those  who  are  themselves  most  to  blame  for  it 
(Acts  xxiv.  5). 

Vers.  17-20.  The  Results  of  Athaliah’s  Fall 
(a)  The  renewal  of  the  covenant,  ver.  17 ;  ( b ) 
the  destruction  of  the  Baal- worship,  vers.  18,  19; 
(c)  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  land. — Ver.  17.  The 
abolition  and  extermination  of  all  which  is  bad 
and  perverse  is  necessary,  but  it  is  beneficial  only 
when  the  construction  of  what  is  true  and  good  is 
added  to  it  (Jer.  I  10).  The  reformers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  not  only  denied  and  protested,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  also  laid  the  foundation, 

I  other  than  which  none  can  be  laid,  and  on  this  they 
built  the  Church. — The  covenant  which  Jehoiada 
renewed,  (a)  The  covenant  of  the  king  and  the 
people  with  God.  (The  basis  and  fountain  of  all 
national  prosperity.  An  irreligious  state  is  a  folly 
and  an  impossibility ;  it  is  no-thing.)  (b)  The 
covenant  between  king  and  people.  (It  is  built 
upon  the  former.  There  is  prosperity  in  a  coun¬ 
try  only  when  the  prince  rules  before  and  with 
God,  and  the  people  is  obedient  through  obedience 
to  G-od.  Without  this  fundamental  condition  all 
constitutions,  laws,  and  institutions,  however  good 
they  may  appear,  are  useless.)  Lange  :  No  rela¬ 
tion  of  subjects  and  rulers  is  sound  if  it  has  not 
the  covenant  with  God  as '  its  basis  on  either  side. 
— Yer.  18.  “The  zeal  of  thine  house”  (John  ii. 

17) .  That  applies  here  to  an  entire  people.  (Calw. 
Bibel  :  It  is  a  grand  national  event  when  a  people 
destroys  its  idols.)  He  who  stands  by  God  and 
His  word  tolerates  neither  gross  nor  refined  idola¬ 
try.  Where  there  is  decided  faith  in  the  living 
God,  the  altars  of  the  false  gods  fall  of  them¬ 
selves. — The  offices  in  the  House  of  God.  God  is 
a  God  of  order,  therefore  these  offices  are  neces- 
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sary  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12). — Vera.  19,  20.  WfjRT. 
Sktmm. :  Where  there  are  pious  and  faithful  rulers, 
the  people  should  rejoice,  should  thank  God  for 
them,  and  pray  fervently  to  him  for  their  pro¬ 


longed  life,  so  that  they  may  lead  a  peaceful  and 
godly  life  under  their  government. — Ver.  20. 
Starks  :  Governments  which  are  founded  in 
blood  always  end  disastrously. 


0. — The  reign  qf  Joash  (or  Jehoash). 


Chap.  XL  21-XII.  21  (2  Chrok.  XXIV.). 

21  Seven  years  old  was  Jehoash  when  he  began  to  reign. 

XII.  1  In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehu,  Jehoash  began  to  reign ;  and  forty  yean 

2  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  wasZibiah  of  Beer-sheba.  And 
Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  his  days  wherein  [be- 

3  cause]  Jehoiada  the  priest  instructed  him.  But  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away: 

4  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places.  And  Jehoash  said 
to  the  priests,  All  the  [consecrated]  money  [omu  of  the  dedicated  things]  that  is 
[wont  to  be]  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  even  the  money  of  every  one  that 
passeth  the  account  [current  money,  both],  the  money  that  every  man  is  set  at,  and 
all  the  money  that  cometh  into  any  man’s  heart  to  bripg  into  the  house  of  the 

5  Lord,  let  the  priests  take  it  to  them,  every  man  of  his  acquaintance :  and  let  them 
repair  the  breaches  of  the  house,  wheresoever  any  breach  [every  defect  whiclj  * 

6  shall  be  found.  But  it  was  so,  that  in  the  thre6  and  twentieth  year  of  king  Je- 

7  hoash  the  priests  had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house.  Then  king  Jehoash 
called  for  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and  the  other  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  Why 
repair  ye  not  the  breaches  of  the  house  ?  now  therefore  receive  no  more  money 
of  your  acquaintance,  but  [save  that  ye]  deliver  it  for  the  breaches  of  the  house. 

8  And  the  priests  consented  to  receive  *  no  more  money  of  the  people,  neither  to 

9  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest, ?  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,  on  the  right  side  as  one 
cometh  into  the  house  of  the  Lord :  and  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  put 

10  therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lora.  And  it  was  so, 
when  they  saw  that  there  was  much  money  in  the  chest,  that  the  king’s  scribe  and 
the  high  priest  came  up,  and  they  put  [itl  up  in  bags,  and  told  the  money  that 

1 1  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Ana  they  gave  the  money,  being  told, 
into  the  hands  of  them  that  did  the  work,  that  had  the  oversight  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord :  and  they  laid  it  out  to  the  carpenters  and  builders,  that  wrought 

12  upon  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  masons,  and  hewers  of  stone,  and  to  buy  tim¬ 
ber  and  hewed  stone  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all 

13  that  was  laid  out  for  the  house  to  repair4  it.  Howbeit  there  were  not  made  for 
the  house  of  the  Lord  bowls  of  silver,  snuffers,  basins  [for  sprinkling],  trumpets, 
any  vessels  of  gold,  or  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 

14  house  of  the  Lord:  but  they  gave  that  to  the  workmen  [commissioners],  and 

15  repaired  therewith  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Moreover  they  reckoned  not  with 
the  men,  into  whose  hand  they  delivered  the  money  to  be  bestowed  on  work- 

lfi  men :  for  they  dealt  faithfully.  The  trespass-money  and  sin-money  was  not 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord :  it  was  the  priests’. 

17  'fhen  Hazael  king  of  Syria  went  up,  and  fought  against  Gath,  and  took  it: 

18  and  Ilazael  set  his  race  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  Jehoash  king  of  Judah 
took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jehorara,  and  Ahaziah,  his 
fathers,  kings  of  Judah,  had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the 
gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king’s 
house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael  king  of  Syria :  and  he  went  away  from  Jerusalem. 
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19  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joash,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written 

20  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  „the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  his  servants  arose, 
and  made  a  conspiracy,  and  slew  Joash  in  the  house  of  Millo,  which  goeth  down 

21  to  Silla.  For  Jozachar  the  son  of  Shimeath,  and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  Shoraer, 
bis  servants,  smote  him,  and  he  died ;  and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  of  David :  and  Amaziah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AlTD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  5  (6  of  the  Hebrew  [p*J3  at  the  end  is  a  predicate  defining  ,  all  wMeh  tkall  be  found  .  . 

4.  all  the  defective  places  which  shall  be  found.  Qf.  chap.  sill.  11 

*  Ver.  8  (•).— [finp  for  J"inj3,  the  fem.  inf.  shortened  before  makkeph.  Cf.  Ewald,  (  218,  a. 

•  Ver.  9  (10).— [THIJ  JV1K  —  HIK  is  commonly  adjective,  bat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dependent  substantive,  as  her*. 
Bw.  |  280,  d. 

4  Ver.  12  (18). — [nj5TH ,  fem.  abstract  snbsi  In  verbs  which  denote  a  state  we  And  that  the  infln.  Is  often  supplanted 

hr  the  enbst.  which  expresses  the  abstract  of  the  verbal  idea.  uFor  repairs*1  =  to  rspair,  with  which,  however,  the 
object  most  be  snppiied  (Bdttcher,  f  277, 8).— W.  O.  S.] 


SXEOET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  21.  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old,  Ac. 

The  parallel  record  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  is  indeed 
more  detailed  than  the  one  before  us,  and  supple¬ 
ments  it  in  some  essential  particulars,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  an  “actual  transmutation”  of  it 
(Rertheau).  Both  accounts  may  well  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  original  document,  .since  they 
are  word  for  word  the  same  in  some  parts. — The 
name  of  the  mother  of  Jehoash  is  given,  as  is  usual 
in  regard  to  the  kings  of  Judah  throughout  the 
history.  On  Beersheba  see  note  on  1  Kings  xix. 
3. — The  words  in  ver.  2:  All  his  days  that  Je- 
hoiada  the  priest  instructed  him,  cannot  have 
the  sens*  that  Jehoash  did,  his  whole  life  long, 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God  (Thenius, 
Ewald),  for  this  was  not  true  in  vieW  of  what  is 
related  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17-26,  which  is  confirmed 
by  Matt  xxiii.  35,  and  which  Thenius  himself  ad¬ 
mits  must  have  “  historical  foundation.’’  The  Chron¬ 
icler  writes :  “  All  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,” 
£  a,  so  long  as  Jehoiada  lived.  The  sense  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Jehoash  did  what  was  right  because,  and 
so  long  as,  Jehoiada  was  his  instructor.  Hence 
the  Sept,  translate;  ndaac  rfy  fifikpas,  fy 
r<rv  avrdv  'I mate  6  Upe{>c;  and  the  Vulgate:  cune- 
tis  difbm ,  quibus  docuit  eum  Jojada  eacerdoe;  so 
also  De  Wette  and  Luther  [and  the  E.  V.].  Keil: 
“  All  his  days  that,  £  all  that  part  of  his  life  in 
which  Jehoiada  instructed  or  guided  him.”  For 
the  use  of  be  refers  to  Ew.  §  331,  c,  3.  [The 
suffix  is  repeated  after  ifciN  except  in  general  ex¬ 
pressions  of  time,  place,  and  manner.]  For  the 
suffix  in  I'D'  he  refers  to  chap.  xiii.  14.  The  ath- 
nach  cannot  be  held  to  be  decisive  in  this  case. 
For  the  rest,  it  does  not  follow,  when  we  trans¬ 
late:  “All  his  days,  because  Jehoiada  instructed 
him,”  that  he  continued  to  do  well  even  after 
Jehoiada’s  death.  Grotius  remarks  on  the  state¬ 
ment:  “  Sic  bonus  Nero ,  quamdiu  Seneca  mm  est 
magisfro.  [If  the  suffix  in  VD*  is  retained,  then 
the  massoretio  punctuation  is  correct :  the  athnach 
has  its  ordinary  force ;  must  be  translated 
“  because ;  ”  and  the  sense  is  that  he  was  a  good 
king  all  his  life  long,  because  of  the  good  instruc¬ 
tion  which  he  received  in  his  youth  from  Jehoiada. 


That  is  the  simple  grammatical  statement  of  the  book 
of  Kings.  If  the  1  at  the  end  of  I'D1  can  be  sac¬ 
rificed,  then  the  athnach  must  be  removed  and  Je¬ 
hoiada  is  a  genitive  depending  on  'D'  •  Let  it  be 
observed  that  this  suffix  is  neglected  in  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Chron.,  Sept.,  and  Vulg.,  quoted  above. 
The  sense  then  is  that  he  was  good  as  long  as  Je¬ 
hoiada  lived.  This  last  has  in  its  favor  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  account  in  Chron.  Bahr  trans¬ 
lates  by  “because,”  preserving  the  suffix  in  VD\ 
and  tries  to  interpret  the  other  meaning  into  this 
translation.  The  words:  “He  did  well  all  his 
days,  because  Jehoiada  was  his  instructor,”  would 
never  suggest  that  he  ceased  to  do  well  after  his 
teacher  died.  This  attempt  is  fruitless,  and  we 
must  make  choioe  between  the  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  above — either  to  sacrifice  the  suffix  in  VD', 
and  bring  the  account  here  into  consistency  with 
that  in  Chron.,  or  to  hold  to  the  text  and  admit  the 
discrepancy.  It  is  a  proceeding  which  a  sound 
criticism  cannot  approve,  to  alter  the  text  in  the 
interest  of  supposed  reconciliations.  The  render¬ 
ing  of  the  E.  V.  saves  the  suffix,  and  still  produces 

the  other  sense  by  translating  “wherein,” 

but  this  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
language.  It  would  require  a  prep,  and  suffix  af¬ 
ter  referring  back  to  I'D'* — -W.  G.  8.]  On 
sacrifices  on  the  high  plaoes,  see  note  on  1  Kings 
liL  2. 

Ver.  4.  And  Jehoash  said  to  the  priests,  Ac. 

The  temple  had  fallen  out  of  repair,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  age  (it  had  only  been  standing 
for  130  years)  as  because  it  had  not  been  properly 
preserved  under  the  previous  reigns,  nay,  even  had 
been  injured  by  Athaliah  and  her  sons,  and  the 
money  intended  to  keep  it  in  repair  had  been  mis¬ 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
7).  The  king  therefore  called  upon  the  priests, 
whose  calling  it  was,  to  take  measures  for  the  res¬ 
toration  and  repair  of  the  building,  and,  to  this  end, 
to  collect  the  same  tax  which  Moses  had  once  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  tabernacle  (2  Chron. 

xxiv.  6).  M  D'fch&n  P|D3  f>3 ,  £  «*,  all  the  silver 

which  was  wont  to  be  brought  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  to  be  given  for  its  purposes.  This  is  now  de- 
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fined  more  particularly  by  the  following  words, 
lay  *|p3 1  £  «.|  not  “floating  money,”  irregular 

income,  money  from  mere  accidental  gifts  (Ewald), 
but  current  money  (Luther :  das  gang  nd  gebe  ist 
Cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  where  the  expression  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  other  way).  It  does  not  mean  coined 
money,  for  the  Hebrews  had  no  coined  money  be¬ 
fore  the  exile,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  pieces  of 
silver  which  had  a  fixed  weight,  and  which  were 
weighed  out  from  man  to  man  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  reason  why  this  kind  of  money  was 
called  for  was,  that  “  it  was  to  be  paid  out  at  once  to 
mechan  ics  for  their  labor  ”  (Thenius).  Keil,  follow¬ 
ing  the  rabbis,  insists  upon  the  translation:  “  money 
of  the  numbered,”  referring  back  to  Ex.  xxx.  13  sq. 

(DnpBrr^y  nayrr^3) ;  but  against  this  translation 

there  is  the  decisive  consideration  that  it  does  not 
say :  “  money  of  him  who  passeth  among  the  num¬ 
bered,”  but  simply :  “  money  which  passes  over,” 
that  is,  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs.  The  special  cases  are  then 
mentioned  in  which  this  kind  of  money  usually 
oame  into  the  treasury.  The  first  is  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  and  ordained  Lev.  xxvii.  2  sq.  (cf.  Numb, 
xviii.  15),  when  any  one  fulfilled  a  vow.  In  this 
case,  the  priest  had  to  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sex,  age,  Ac..  of  the  one  who  had 
made  the  vow.  This  ransom  was  appropriated  in 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  support  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  second  case  was  where  any  one  brought  money 
as  a  gift  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  free  will. — 
According  to  the  account  in  2  Chron.,  the  king 
ordered  the  priests  to  go  out  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  to  collect  the  tax  year  by  year.  This 
does  not  contradict  the  statement  before  us,  but 
rather  serves  to  explain  the  words  in  ver.  5 :  “  every 
man  of  his  acquaintance.”  The  dependence  was 
upon  free-will  offerings,  as  was  the  case  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  21);  the  priests 
and  levites  were  to  exert  themselves  to  collect 
these,  each  one  in  his  own  city  and  in  his  own  cir¬ 
cle.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  king  did  not  de¬ 
mand  of  the  priests  that  they  should  give  up,  for 
the  repairs  of  the  temple,  any  income  which  prop¬ 
erly  came  to  themselves,  but  that  lie  only  laid 
claim,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  funds  which  Moses 
hpd  ordained  should  be  used  in  this  way. 

Y  er.  6.  But  it  was  so,  that  in  the  three  and 
twentieth  year,  Ac.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
5,  the  king  had  commanded  the  priests  to  hasten, 
“  but  they  did  not  hasten.”  Even  in  the  23d  year  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoash,  i.  e.,  in  the  year  in  which 
there  was  a  change  of  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Israel  (chap.  xiii.  1),  the  priests  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tended  to  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  or,  at  best, 
had  only  attended  to  them  very  imperfectly.  We 
cannot  tell  how  long  before  his  23d  year  he  had 
commanded  them  to  see  to  it,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  in  his  first  year,  when  he  was  only  seven  years 
old.  He  now  proposes  that  he  will  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  his  own  hands,  and  adopt  other  measures 
for  accomplishing  it,  to  which  they  agree.  This 
interpretation  is  enforced  by  ver.  8:  “they 

consented  ”  (Sept.,  oweip&vrjoavy  cf.  Glen,  xxxiv.  15, 
22,  23),  which  cannot  possibly  mean:  “They  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  determination  of  the  king  ” 
(Thenius).  ^np]5)  and  the  following  words,  ver.  7, 

“  It  was  placed  of  the  House  of  the  Lord, 


do  not  contain  a  strict  command,  but  rather  a  pro¬ 
posal  ;  nolite  ergo  amplius  aedpere  (V ulg.),  other¬ 
wise  the  corresponding  statement  would  be  that 
they  “  obeyed,”  not  that  they  “  consented.”  Only 
after  the  king  had  taken  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands  did  he  give  orders  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8)  to  make 
a  chest,  Ac.  [The  commentators  differ  widely  in 
their  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in 
this  matter,  some  seizing  eagerly  upon  an  incident 
which  reflects  discreditably  upon  them,  others  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  construction  which  shall  exonerate 
them  entirely.  Bahr  does  not  take  up  the  point 
distinctly  in  this  place.  Yet  ver.  8  is  very  obscure, 
and  it  is  important  for  its  elucidation  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  priests.  The  disposition  of  the 
priests  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  the  correct 
conception  of  that  point  is  the  key  to  the  correct 
exegesis  of  the  verse.  The  impression  is  una¬ 
voidable  that  the  first  effort  failed  because  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  payments  in  liqui¬ 
dation  of  vows  were  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  worship.  According  to  the  Chronicler  an 
especial  demand  was  made  for  free-will  offerings 
for  the  repairs,  and  “  that  which  it  came  into  the 
heart  of  any  man  to  give”  must  be  understood  of 
offerings  for  this  special  end.  Otherwise  we  might 
think  that  it  referred  simply  to  pious  gifts,  which 
the  priests  were  wont  to  retain  for  themselves, 
and  which  the  giver  expected  that  they  would  re¬ 
tain.  If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler, 
then,  H  is  clear  that  the  priesta  could  not  have 
used  the  money  for  thetnaelves  without  embezzle¬ 
ment.  In  any  case  the  re-appropriation  to  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  temple  of  sums  which  they  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  using  for  some  time  (especially  during  the 
prevalence  of  idolatry)  for  their  own  support,  must 
have  curtailed  their  resources.  That  they  gave 
them  up  willingly,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Sums 
thus  appropriated,  but  left  in  the  administration 
of  persons  all  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  this 
use,  would  nfit  probably  be  found  to  suffice  for  an 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  work.  This  would 
also  check  the  seal,  and  stop  the  offerings,  of  the 
people.  The  systematic  revenue  of  the  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  constitution  had  been  broken  up 
during  the  time  of  apostasy ;  they  had  been  obliged 
to  make  use  of  all  the  revenues  of  whatever  kind 
for  their  own  support;  end  the  incident  does  not 
seem,  when  viewed  fairly,  to  prove  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  selfishness  on  their  part  The  king  now, 
seeing  that  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  object  had-only  served  to  frustrate  it  or¬ 
dered  them  not  to  receive  any  more  money  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  devote  all  they  received  to  this  object 
Between  vers.  7  and  8  a  discussion  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  which  the  priests  explained  the  defects  in 
the  practical  workings  of  this  scheme,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  an  agreement  that  they  should  neither 
serve  as  collectors  of  the  money  nor  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  repairs.  They  put  the  whole  matter  out 
of  their  hands.  (See  Histor.  §  3.) — W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  9.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest, 
Ac.  The  king  did  not  even  now  exclude  the  priests 
from  all  share  in  the  work,  but  took  his  measures  in 
conjunction  with  the  chief-priest,  and  also  appointed 
“the  priests  that  kept  the  door”  to  receive  the 
money.  The  chest  had  a  hole  in  its  lid,  into  which 
the  money  was  dropped.  It  was  locked,  and  was 
only  opened  when  it  was  frill.  Its  position  was  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  on  the  right  as  one  entered 
the  temple.  Instead  of  tins  we  read  in  Chronicles: 
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<•  u  outside.”  It  did  not,  therefore,  stand 

in  the  middle  of  the  priests1  court  (Thenius),  but 
outside  of  it,  at  the  entrance-gate  which  was  on  its 
right.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  9  and  10,  the 
king  caused  this  arrangement  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  whole  oountry;  it  was  joyfully 
heard,  and  the  people  now  gave  abundantly.  [The 
moot  reasonable  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  a  man  saw  his  gift  placed  in 
the  chest.  He  knew  that  this  was  inaccessible  to 
all  except  the  appointed  officers,  and  that  his  gift 
was,  therefore,  sure  to  be  applied  to  the  object  for 
which  he  gave  it.  The  share  of  the  priests  was 
reduced  to  the  mechanical  duty  of  receiving  the 
money  and  placing  it  in  the  chest — W.  G.  8.] 
When  the  chest  was  full,  the  priest  sent  his  scribe, 
i  i l,  a  civil  secretary,  and,  in  his  presence,  the 
chest  was  opened.  This  “  was  done,  not  out  of 
distrust  of  the  priests,  but  because  the  repairs  were 
a  matter  of  state  interest,  and  not  merely  an  affair 
of  the  priests.  The  temple  was  the  chief  sanctuary 
of  the  nation,  of  the  theocracy,  and  it  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  king  ”  (Lisoo).  The  money 
was  bound  up  in  bags  and  oounted  (qf.  2  Kings  v. 

23).  (The  Chronicler  has  for  «•,  they 

emptied  out  So  the  V ulg.  also  on  the  verse  before 
us :  effundtbantque  ei  numerabani  pectmiam.)  “  The 
binding  up  in  bags  is  mentioned  before  the  count¬ 
ing  because  the  pieces  were  not  counted  separately. 
They  were  bound  up  in  bags  and  these  were  weighed 
in  order  thus  to  estimate  the  sum  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  ”  (Keil). — Them  . . .  that  had  the  oversight 
of  the  House  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  money 
was  given  (ver.  11),  are  those  who  had  to  oversee 
the  building.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12, 
they  were  levites.  The  keri  DHpDDH  is  supported 

by  2  Kings  xxii.  v.  The  sense  remains  the  same. 
These  overseers  then  paid  the  wages  to  the  arti¬ 
sans  of  different  kinds,  and  purchased  the  neces¬ 
sary  building  materials. — The  statement  in  vers. 
13  and  14  does  not  contradict  2  Chron.  xxiv.  14. 
It  is  there  stated  that,  when  the  building  was  fin¬ 
ished,  and  still  some  money  remained,  this  was 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  king  and  the  high- 
priest,  who  used  it  to  procure  gold  and  silver  uten¬ 
sils.  On  these  utensils,  see  1  Kings  vii.  50. — No 
accounts  were  demanded  of  the  overseers  of  the 
building,  we  /ire  told  in  ver.  1 5,  because  they  were 
Implicitly  trusted.  2  Kings  xxiL  7  shows  that  there 
is  no  reference  here  to  a  presumed  infidelity  of  the 
priests,  for  the  same  words  are  used  there,  where 
the  priests  had  not  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  work.  It  is  only  intended  to  call  attention  to 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  this  work  was 
taken  in  hand,  inasmuch  qb  the  most  trustworthy 
men  were  charged  with  it.  The  remark  in  ver.  16 
has  a  similar  object,  viz.,  to  Bhow  that  the  priests 
did  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  new  arrangement, 
but  that  the  revenues  which  properly  belonged  to 
them,  those  from  the  trespass-offerings  and  the  sin- 
offerings,  were  still  given  to  them.  On  the  trespass- 
offerings,  see  Numb.  v.  8  sq .,  and  Levit.  y.  16.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  the  priest  received  no  money 
from  the  sin-offering.  We  must,  therefore,  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  had  become  customary  to  give  them  a 
voluntary  gift  of  money  besides  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  (Levit  vi.  24). 

Yer.  17.  Then  llmzaei,.king  of  Syria,  went 
up,  be.  This  expedition  belongs  to  the  time  when 


Jehoiada  was  already  dead,  and  Jehoash  had 
fallen  into  sin,  as  is  clear  from  2  Chron.  xxiv.  15- 
22.  As  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  (Josh,  xiii.  3),  lay  much  farther  south  than 
Samaria,  and  was  almost  due  west  of  Jerusalem 
towards  the  sea-coast,  this  expedition  against  it 
forces  us  to  assume  that  Israel  had  been  already 
conquered  by  Hazael  (chap.  xiii.  3).  We  must 
leave  undecided  whether  Gath  at  that  time  be¬ 
longed  to  Judah,  or  had  fallen  again  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Philistines.  As  Jerusalem  was  not 
far  off,  the  conqueror  was  led  to  attack  it  next, 
but  he  was  induced,  by  the  surrender  of  the 
treasures,  to  withdraw.  It  is  certain  that  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  23  sq.  does  not  refer  to  another,  earlier  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  Thenius  asserts.  That  account  does 
not  contradict  the  one  before  us ;  on  the  contrary 
it  supplements  it  “most  fittingly,  for  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  d  priori  that  Jehoash  purchased  peace 
by  this  heavy  sacrifice,  until  after  he  had  suffered 
the  shameful  defeat  of  which  the  Chronicler  gives 
an  account.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Syrian* 
withdrew  without  prosecuting  their  victory  far¬ 
ther  is  explained  by  this  peace  thus  purchased  ” 
(Bertheau). 

Yer.  18.  And  Jehoash . took  all  the 

hallowed  things,  Ac.  Clericus  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  why,  if  there  was  such  a  store  of  these  valua¬ 
ble  articles,  they  were  not  used  for  the  repairs,  in¬ 
stead  of  collecting  taxes  and  offerings,  as  follows : 
Oredibile  ext,  res  consecrates,  quorum  hie  Jit  mentio, 
vasa  fuisse  sacra,  quae  vendere  aut  in  monetem  con- 
stare  et  cudere  nolcbant,  ut  servarentur  in  extremes 
necessitatis  casus,  qualm  hie  erat,  ubi  Jerosolymos  et 
totius  regni  agebatur.  In  regard  to  the  implied 
statement  that  offerings  had  been  dedicated  by 
Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  who  walked  in  the  way  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  (chap.  viii.  18,  27),  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  that  these  kings  did  not  formally  abolish 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  only  introduced  the 
worship  of  Baal  by  the  side  of  it,  and,  in  order  not 
to  come  into  an  open  conflict  with  the  people  and 
the  influential  priesthood,  they  even  made  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  utensils 
which,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7,  Athaliah 
and  her  sons  had  taken  from  the  temple,  and  mis¬ 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  Baal,  “  had  no  doubt 
been  restored  to  their  original  purpose  before  the 
occasion  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.  18 (Thenius). 

Yer.  20.  And  his  servants  arose,  Ac.  The 
Chronicler  here  gives  a  very  essential  addition  to 
the  narrative.  He  states  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  occasion  of  it  The  con¬ 
spirators  murdered  the  king  in  his  bed,  where  he 
was  confined  by  wounds,  probably  by  those  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  war  with  the  Syrians. — ]V3 

Thenius  translates :  “  In  the  castle-palace.”  Millo 
was  a  castle  or  tower,  it  is  true  (see  above,  note 
on  1  Kings  ix.  16 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  v.  9),  but  JV3  can 

hardly  refer  to  a  particular  building  inside  this 
castle.  If  it  did,  we  should  need  to  have 

with  the  article,  as  in  the  other  places.  As  a 
complete  fortress  in  itself,  Millo  might  be  called 

JTO  •  The  more  definite  description  fc<^p  “Tyn  is 

itself  obscure.  No  one  of  the  explanations  pro¬ 
posed  deserves  decided  preference  to  the  others. 

I  All  the  old  versions  take  K^p  as  a  proper  name, 
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and  this  certainly  seems  more  correct  than  to  con¬ 
sider  it  identical  with  n^DD ,  a  street,  as  Grotios 
and  Thenius  do,  or  with  D^D ,  slope  or  ascent,  as 

Ewald  does. — In  ver.  21,  instead  of :  “Jozachar, 
the  son  of  Shimeath,  and  Jehozabad,  the  son  of 
Sliomer,”  the  Chronicler  has:  “Zabad,  the  son  of 
Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad,  the 
son  of  Shimrith,  a  Moabitess.”  We  must  give  the 
preference  to  this  latter  statement  as  the  more 
ooraplete,  for  the  designation  of  the  two  mothers 
instead  of  the  two  fathers,  as  an  Ammonitess  and 
a  Moabitess,  cannot  be  an  invention  of  the  Chron¬ 
icler,  but  is  taken  from  ihe  original  document 
Perhaps  it  is  stated  to  show  that  the  murderers 
were  not  of  Jewish  descent,  but  came  from  foreign 
mothers.  “  is  a  mistake  for  *07 ,  and  this  is  a 

T  T  TT 

shorter  form  for  "Ofi'  ”  (Keil),  and  may  have 
arisen  from  the  defective  form  mot?  by  dropping 
the  n  •  [“  Although  the  names  (as  given  in  Kings) 
are  certainly  historical,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  etymology  of  them,  Jehovah-rem em bers, 
son  of  Hearing ,  and  Jehovah-awards ,  son  of  Watch¬ 
er ,  suggests  the  last  words  of  Zechariah:  ‘Jeho¬ 
vah  sees  it  and  will  requite  it’ "  (Thenius).]  The 
further  statement  of  the  Chronicler:  “and  they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but  they  buried 
him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,”  does  not 
contradict  this  record  “He  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David,  where  his  fathers  were  buried,  but 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings”  (Bertheau), 
probably  on  account  of  the  action  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  17  sq. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  author  chooses  out  of  the  history  of  the 
forty  years'  reign  of  Jehoash  the  restoration  of  the 
temple,  of  which  he  speaks  particularly,  and 
passes  over  the  other  incidents  which  the  Chron¬ 
icler  narrates.  He  would  hardly  have  done  this 
if  he  had  seen  in  this  restoration  nothing  more 
titan  a  matter  of  ordinary  business  routine,  a  ne¬ 
cessity  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  temple,  as  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  is  the  visible  sign  and  pledge 
of  the  covenant  (see  note  on  the  Temple  after  the 
Exeg.  section  on  1  Kings  vl).  The  covenant  of 
Jehovah  was  solemnly  restored  and  renewed  at 
the  elevation  of  the  rescued  scion  of  the  house 
of  David  to  the  throne,  and  the  temple,  the  sign 
and  pledge  of  this  covenant,  which  had  become 
dilapidated,  and  had  been  plundered,  under  Jeho- 
ram,  Aliaziah,  and  Athaliah,  could  not  be  left  in 
that  condition.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  the 
chief  task  of  the  new  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Da¬ 
vid,  who  had  sworn  to  the  covenant  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  to  restore  the  temple  during  his  reign.  As 
David  was  the  founder,  and  Solomon  the  builder, 
of  the  House  of  Jehovah,  so  Jehoash,  with  whom 
the  House  of  David  recommenced,  as  it  were,  was 
the  restorer  of  the  sanctuary.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  theocratic  action,  a  physical  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  and  a  seal  upon  the  renewal  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  covenant.  This  is  why  it  is  so  es¬ 
pecially  mentioned  as  the  most  important  incident 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoash.  The  reason  why  Jeho¬ 
ash,  when  he  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
temple,  unquestionably  at  the  instigation  of  Je- 


hoiada,  did  not  carry  out  the  work  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  treasury,  but  called  upon  the  whole 
people  to  contribute,  as  Moses  had  once  done  for 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv.  2-9),  was  not  that 
“  the  crown  was  not  then  by  any  means  able,  as 
it  had  been  in  Solomon’s  time,  to  carry  out  such 
works  by  itself  ”  (Ewald),  but  rather,  in  order  that 
the  entire  people  might  give  a  physical  proof  that 
it  had  renewed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (chap, 
xi.  17). 

2.  King  Jehoash  was  not  by  any  means  a  ruler 
who  was  distinguished  for  intellect  and  strength. 
Lack  of  independence,  and  moral  weakness,  were 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  his  character.  He 
had  in  Jehoiada  the  support  which  he  needed. 
After  the  death  of  this  counsellor  and  guide,  he 
became,  although  he  was  already  advanced  in  life, 
vacillating,  and  fell  into  evil  courses.  It  was  a 
great  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  re¬ 
newed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  rebuilt  the 
temple,  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  chiefs  of 
Judah,  who  flattered  him  by  their  cringing  sub¬ 
missiveness,  and  to  allow  them  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
17  sq.)  the  forbidden,  lascivious  worship  of  As- 
tarte  (see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xi.  5).  It  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  weakness  that  he  caused  Zecha¬ 
riah,  the  son  of  his  former  counsellor,  to  be 
stoned,  when  he  condemned  this  mistaken  course, 
and  predicted  calamity  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20  sq.). 
No  loss  weak  was  his  conduct  in  his  dealings 
with  Hazael.  Instead  of  making  a  vigorous  op¬ 
position  to  him,  trusting  in  God,  as  Gezekiah  did 
(chap,  xix.),  he  surrendered  to  him,  although  he 
had  only  a  small  force,  all  the  consecrated  offer¬ 
ings  which  his  ancestors  had  made  to  the  temple, 
and  all  those  which  he  himself  had  dedicated  up 
to  this  point  in  his  reign,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  withdraw  (ver.  18  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24).  [Ob¬ 
serve,  however,  the  Exegeticat  note  on  ver.  17, 
quotation  from  Bertheau,  at  the  end. — W.  G.  S.J 
It  is  very  possible  that  he  had  embittered  the 
people  against  him  by  all  this,  and  thus  given 
occasion  for  the  conspiracy,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  fell.  “He  was  the  first  kipg  of  Judah  who 
came  to  a  violent  end  at  the  hands  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  was 
not  even  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  Such 
was  the  disgraceful  end  of  one  whose  childhood 
was  marked  by  such  wonderful  providences" 
(Schlier).  He  shows  us,  by  his  example,  whither 
weakness  in  a  prince  may  lead.  It  is  not  only  a 
something  wanting,  but  it  is  the  weightiest  sin. 
Ewald  contradicts  himself  when  ho  says,  basing 

the  statement  upon  *  YeT-  3 :  “He  adopted 

the  principles  of  his  teacher  with  such  docility 
that  he  remained  true  to  them  even  after  he  came 
of  age,”  and  then  says  again,  a  few  pages  further 
on :  “  Heathenism  may  indeed  have  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  again  under  his  weak  rule.”  This  view  also 
contradicts  the  statement  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  22, 
whose  historical  truth  is  admitted.  Thenius  also 

forces  the  words  in  such  a  way  that  he 

TT  T 

call®  Jehoash  a  “  praiseworthy  king,”  and  speaks 
of  his  “good  reign,”  and  of  his  “continuous  good 
conduct.”  In  regard  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Chronicler,  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  view, 
he  remarks,  giving  it  a  strained  and  unnatural  con¬ 
struction  :  “  Probably  this  command  (to  stone  Zech¬ 
ariah)  was  given  by  Jehoash  in  a  moment  of  rage, 
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and  was  forced  from  him,  as  it  were,  by  Zecha- 
riah’8  enemies.”  But,  even  if  we  let  this  pass,  the 
“purchase  of  a  peace  from  Hazael  by  a  shameful 
surrender”  was  not  the  act  of  a  “praiseworthy 
king;  ”  and  the  murder  of  Jehoash  was  not  a  “  mere 
act  of  revenge.”  The  pains  which  are  taken  to 
present  this  king  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  he  appears  in  these  two  biblical  records,  are 
all  spent  in  vain.  The  opinion  that  “  Psalm  li.  con¬ 
tains  a  prayer  of  Jehoash  in  deep  penitence  for  his 
error  ”  (Thenius),  must  be  regarded  as  very  mis¬ 
taken.  Neither  can  it  be  inferred  from  these  histori¬ 
cal  records,  as  it  is  by  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog,  Real- 
tfacyc.,  vi.  8.  717),  that  the  prophet  Joel  belongs 
to  the  time  of  this  king,  and  that  his  prophecies 
apply  to  the  events  of  this  reign. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple  which  the 
king  had  commanded,  the  opinions  are  very  diver¬ 
gent  The  assertion  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  priests  had  embezzled  the  funds 
collected  for  this  object,  is  to  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed.  Thenius  goes  still  further,  and  says: 
“  They  (the  priests)  did  nothing  towards  carrying 
out  the  project,  because  the  royal  command  appro¬ 
priated  a  part,  probably  no  insignificant  part,  of 
the  revenues  of  the  priests,  in  the  intention  of 
diminishing  their  arrogance.  .  .  .  The  priest¬ 
hood  may  have  fallen  greatly  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  since  Athaliah’s  influence  had  brought  the 
Jehovah-religion  into  neglect,  and  their  attention 
may  have  been  exclusively  directed  to  their  own 
selfish  interest.  .  .  .  Probably  the  priests  had 
kept  the  free-will  offerings,  which  were  intended 
for  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  entirely  for  their 
own  use,  contrary  to  law.”  But  the  text  does  not 
say  that  the  king  intended  to  restrict  the  revenues 
of  the  priests;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly 
stated  (ver.  16)  that  this  was  not  done.  Neither 
is  there  any  hint  of  any  moral  decay  in  the  priest¬ 
hood.  [The  idea  that  the  priests  were  guilty  of 
any  arrogance  which  needed  curbing  is  certainly 
imported  into  the  case.  *  It  is  d  priori  very  un¬ 
likely  that  they  ifrould  be  guilty  of  this  fault  on 
emerging  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  been  during  the  previous  years.  Arrogance 
is  the  sin  of  long  and  great  prosperity.  The  d 
priori  probability  that  the  priesthood  had  suffered 
in  morale  during  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  is  great, 
also  that  their  revenues  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
paired. — W.  G.  S.]  The  king  would  never  have 
commissioned  them  to  undertake  the  management 
of  this  work,  if  they  had  had  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  dishonest  in  money  matters.  Still  less,  if  un¬ 
faithfulness  and  cheating  on  their  part  had  been 
file  cause  that  the  contributions  did  not  flow  in  in 
sufficient  abundance,  would  he  have  “  asked  these 
priests  for  their  consent  (ver.  8)  to  the  change  of 
his  first  arrangements,  and  to  the .  new  measures 
which  he  proposed.  Moreover,  he  would  not  have 
charged  the  priests  who  guarded  the  door  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  and  put  it  in  the  chest,  which  ar¬ 
rangement  still  left  them  an  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
honesty  ”  (Keil).  [The  circumstantial  description 
of  the  box,  its  arrangement  and  position,  show 
that  it  was  intended  to  free  the  priests  from  any 
suspicion,  just  or  not,  which  attached  to  them.  If 
the  suspicion  was  unjust,  they  were  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  public  arrangement  for  the  reception  of 
these  contributions  which  should  fVee  them  from 
it  It  is  enough  to  suppose  that,  when  all  the 


money,  that  intended  for  themselves  aud  that  in¬ 
tended  for  the  repairs,  came  into  theii  hands,  the 
distribution  of  it  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
givers  may  have  been  uncertain  and  imperfect. 
At  any  rate,  the  givers  could  not  be  certain  that 
their  money  would  reach  its  destined  object  Any 
such  popular  distrust  would,  according  to  all  ex¬ 
perience,  speedily  reduce  the  contributions  to  a 
very  languid  flow.  The  chest-arrangement  now 
accomplished  two  objects.  It  permitted  the  giver 
to  divide  his  offering  for  the  temple  from  the  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  priests,  and  to  see  for  himself  that  it 
was  at  once  put  where  it  could  hot  be  applied 
otherwise  than  as  he  intended.  Thr>  true  force  of 
ver.  1 6  is  that,  at  this  time,  the  revenues  of  the 
temple  were  divided  and  definitely  appropriated, 
and  that  the  sorts  of  revenue  tL'jre  mentioned 
were  specifically  set  apart  for  the  jupport  of  the 
priests.  When  the  priests*  share  in.  the  transao- 
tion  was  limited  to  the  reception  of  the  money  and 
its  immediate  deposition  in  a  receptacle,  which  » 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  in  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  place  in  the  temple  enclosure,  it  was  impossible 
to  suspect  them  any  longer  of  dishonesty,  unless 
they  were  most  accomplished  rogues.  There  is 
no  express  mention  of  any  dishonest}'  in  the 
record,  but  this  arrangement  with  the  chest  has 
unquestionably  suggested  a  suspicion  which  has 
always  been  felt  by  readers  of  the  passage.  See 
also  bracketed  note  under  Exegetical  on  ver.  8. — 
W.  G.  S.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  for  the 
new  scheme  was  not  “simply  this,  that  the  first 
plan  had  proved  inadequate  for  the  purpose,”  be¬ 
cause  the  king  “had  not  appropriated  any  definite 
sum  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  but  had  left  it 
to  the  priests  to  pay  for  the  repairs  out  of  the 
gross  sum  received  ”  (Keil).  The  text  itself  gives 
the  true  reason  in  clear  and  definite  words  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  5) :  41  The  levites  hastened  it  not,”  as 
the  king  had  commanded  them.  [If  this  were  the 
only  reason,  the  pertinency  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  chest  would  not  be  apparent. — W.  G.  8.1 
The  reason  was  not,  therefore,  dishonesty  and 
embezzlement  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  le¬ 
vites,  but  their  lack  of  zeal,  their  indifference  and 
neglect  in  an  affair  in  which  they,  as  servants  of 
the  sanctuary,  ought  to  have  been  most  interested. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  all  blame  as 
it  is  to  convict  them  of  dishonesty.  When  a  cheat 
was  placed  in  the  temple  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  the  offerings  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
particular  officers  were  designated  to  take  charge 
of  the  fund,  there  was  an  end  of  the  languid  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  priests  and  levites  in  the  collection  of 
the  contributions.  Each  one  who  came  to  the 
temple  brought  his  gift  cheerfully,  as  is  distinctly 
stated  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  10.  De  Wette’s  assertion 
that  the  Chronicler  “  smoothed  over  ”  the  matter, 
out  of  his  well-known  affection  for  the  priesthood, 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  for  the  record  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  syllable  about  unfaithfulness ;  it  states,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  priests  who  received 
the  money  and  placed  it  in  the  chest,  under  the 
second  plan. 

[From  the  note  on  ver.  8  and  the  inserted  re¬ 
marks  in  the  above  section,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  delineation  of  the  “  conduct  of  the  priests  ”  in 
this  matter  is  not  satisfactory.  If  we  look  at  the 
record  without  unfair  partisan  feeling  either 
against  or  in  behalf  of  the  priests,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction  that  their  fault  was  not  liiu- 
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feed  to  a  want  of  seal  in  the  collection  of  funds, 
but  that  it  was  connected  with  their  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  money.  In  ver.  4  the  king  charged 
them  to  take  certain  moneys  and  use  them  for  the 
repairs  of  the  temple.  He  addressed  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  proper  parties  to  be  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do  this  work.  It  was  not  until  they 
proved  incompetent,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  it 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  or  that  they  gave  it 
.up.  The  revenues  which  are  specified  in  ver.  4 
are,  1,  that  at  which  “  every  man  is  set,”  which  fis  to 
us  very  obscure,  but  is  probably  correctly  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Exegeticul  note  on  the  verse;  and  2, 
free-will  offerings  which  the  priests  were  to  solicit 
of  their  acquaintances.  In  the  king’s  twenty- 
third  year  the  work  had  not  been  done.  There 
was  fault  somewhere.  In  ver.  7  the  king’s  ad¬ 
dress  distinctly  implies  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  because  the  money  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  “  acquaintances M  of  the  priests 
had  not  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Va¬ 
rious  reasons  for  this  are  suggested  in  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  note  on  ver.  7,  which  are  sufficient  without 
assuming  that  the  priests  had  dishonestly  taken 
Jbr  themselves  what  had  been  intended  for  an¬ 
other  use.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  revenues 
had  never  been  distinguished  in  a  manner  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite,  Cr  that,  if  they  had  formerly  been 
definitely  distinguished  and  appropriated,  they 
had  been  used  indiscriminately  for  the  support  of 
the  priests,  during  the  troubles  of  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  had  not  all  together  more  than  sufficed 
for  this  purpose.  Ver.  16  implies  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  revenues  were  now  definitely  appropriated, 
and  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  chest-plan  was 
that  it  served  to  distinguish  them.  The  reply  of  the 
priests  to  this  reproach  and  command  (ver.  7)  is  not 
given,  but  they  consented  to  yield  up  the  entire 
work  and  the  entire  responsibility.  This  gap  be¬ 
tween  vers.  7  and  8  is  the  place  at  which  the  va¬ 
rious  inventions,  more  or  less  derogatory  to  the 
priests,  find  entrance.  It  is  as  fair  as  any  suppo¬ 
sition  which  can  be  made,  and  accords  as  well 
with  ver.  8,  to  suppose  that  they  denied  the  impu¬ 
tation,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  revenues  intended  for  the  temple  from  those 
intended  for  the  priests,  and  surrendered  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  both  for  the  money  and  for  the  work. 
The  {dan  then  adopted,  which  put  this  money  by 
itself,  and  out  of  the  control  of  the  priests,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  work  had  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  because  the  money  intended  for  it  passed 
through  their  hands.  Their  administration  of  it 
had  been  defective,  to  say  the  least;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  intentionally  dis¬ 
honest. — W.  G.  S.J 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL* 

(2  Ohron.  xxiv.  is  to  be  compared  throughout 
as  a  supplementary  record.)  Vers.  1-21.  The 
Reign  of  King  Jehoash.  (a)  During  Jehoiada’s 
life-time,  vers.  1-16 ;  (6)  after  his  death,  vers.  17- 
21. — Vers.  1-4.  Ktburs:  Woe  to  thee,  0  land, 
when  thy  king  is  a  child  1  (Ecd.  x.  16)  but  blessed 
is  the  nation,  the  youth  of  whose  prince  is  in  just 
and  holy  guidance.  Such  good  fortune  had  Judah 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  wise  and  experi¬ 
enced  Jehoiada. — That  which  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  for  a  child,  to  be  left  father¬ 


less  and  motherless  at  an  early  age,  often  becomes 
a  great  blessing  in  the  gracious  Providence  of 
God.  What  would  have  become  of  Jehoash  if  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  idola¬ 
trous  father  and  his  depraved  mother?  God 
gave  him  in  Jehoiada  far  more  than  he  had 
lost  in  his  father  and  his  mother.  —  There  ia 
no  greater  blessing  possible  for  a  young  prince, 
who  comes  to  the  throne  in  his  youth,  than  to 
have  a  wise  counsellor.  Would  that  God  might 
give  to  every  prince  a  Jehoiada  I  The  first  duty 
of  a  prince  is  to  pray  God  for  such  an  one,  and  to 
listen  to  his  counsel. — None  need  instruction  more 
than  those  who  are  called  to  govern ;  there  is  no 
more  responsible  calling  than  that  #f  instructing 
those  who  will  have  to  rule.  Unfortunately  this 
task  is  rarely  entrusted  to  those  who,  like  Jehoi¬ 
ada,  are  fitted  for  it  by  age,  learning,  experience, 
and  piety.  Wuar.  Summ.:  We  ought  to  pray  to 
God  for  wise  counsellors,  to  thank  Him  for  them, 
to  pray  for  long  life  for  them,  and  to  regard  it  as 
a  heavy  divine  punishment  when  He  takes  '.hem 
away  (Jer.  iiL  4). — Ver.  3.  Tub  same  :  Rulers  ought 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  restrained  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  what  is  good  and  right  from  any  fear  of 
persons,  lest  they  may  possibly  incur  the  disfavor 
of  the  people.  There  never  was  a  prince  who  was 
not  himself  guilty  of  faults  and  errors,  as  we  see 
here  from  the  example  of  Jehoash,  who  did  not 
abolish  the  sacrifices  on  the  high  places. 

Vera.  4-16.  The  Restoration  of  the  Sanctuary, 
(a)  The  king’s  command  to  undertake  it ;  (6)  the 
conduct  of  the  priests  in  the  matter  (see  Historical, 
§3).  It  is  true  that  God  does  not  dwell  in  tem¬ 
ples  made  with  hands  (1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  Acts  vil 
48) ;  we  can  worship  Him  as  well  in  a  ruin  as  in 
the  most  magnificent  church.  But  when  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  a  congregation  assembles  to  worship 
God,  to  hear  His  word,  aud  to  receive  the  means 
of  graoe,  is  left  ruinous,  God  does  not  receive  the 
honor  which  belongs  to  Him.  Where  the  churches 
fall  to  ruins,  there  religion  aud  piety  also  fall  into 
decay ;  but  where  there  is  love  of  God  and  joy  in 
His  word,  there  no  ruinous  churches  are  seen.  A 
time  in  which  magnificent  palaces,  theatres,  and 
ball-rooms  are  repaired  or  built  at  great  expense, 
but  in  whiob  the  houses  of  God  are  left  small, 
wretched,  dirty,  and  ruinous,  is  a  time  of  religious 
decay,  and  resembles  the  time  of  Athatiah  in  Ju¬ 
dah. — The  apostle  says  of  the  Christian  church: 
“  For  ye  are  tiie  temple  of  the  living  God  ”  (2  Oor. 
vi  16).  This  temple  also  may  in  time  become  ruin¬ 
ous  through  unbelief,  worldly  life  and  behavior, 
and  immorality.  Where  are  the  congregations  in 
which  there  is  nothing  ruinous  or  decayed,  in  which 
nothing  could  be  improved  ?  How  many  are  in 
ruins  and  are  ready  to  fall  1  He  who  destroys  the 
temple  of  God,  or  allows  it  to  be  destroyed,  him 
will  God  destroy  (1  Cor.  iil  17).  We  cannot  indeed 
repair  these  breaches  by  money.  They  can  only 
be  repaired  by  coming  to  the  living  stone,  which 
is  rejected  of  men,  but  which  is  chosen  of  God  (l 
Peter  ii.  4-6). — Vers.  4  mid  6.  The  congregation 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  religious 
objects,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ex¬ 
pending  money.  How  long  a  time  often  elapses 
before  means  enough  are  collected  even  for  the 
most  necessary  objects,  not  to  mention  that  many 
give  unwillingly  (2  Cor.  ix.  7). — V ere.  6-8.  Works 
which  are  pleasing  to  God  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  careless  hands.  They  are  only  accomplished 
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where  zeal  is  united  with  perseverance,  patience, 
and  fidelity. — There  have  always  been  such  care¬ 
less,  indifferent  priests  and  pastors,  and  there  are 
such  yet.  They  execute  their  traditional,  official 
duties,  but  only  by  routine,  and  from  A  sense  of 
duty,  not  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  No  zeal  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  (John  ii.  17)  and  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls  can  be  noticed  in  them.  How  many 
a  congregation  has  fallen  into  decay  and  remained 
so,  because  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  the 
builders  of  it,  who  ought  to  have  repaired  and 
built  it,  have  not  raised  their  negligent  hands 
(Hebr.  xiL  12).  “Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  ”  (Jerem.  xlviiL  10). 
Although  no  earthly  king  may  ever  call  them  to 
account,  yet  the  heavenly  king,  before  whose  judg¬ 
ment-seat  they  must  appear  to  give  an  account  of 
their  office,  will  ask:  “Why  repair  ye  not  the 
breaches  of  the  house  ?  ” — Yer.  10  sq.  W urt  Seine. : 
In  former  times,  under  the  papacy,  the  church  au¬ 
thorities  excluded  all  secular  persons  from  the  af- 
fturs  which  belonged  to  the  clergy:  under  the  gos¬ 
pel,  in  some  places,  secular  persons  aim  to  exclude 
the  clergy  from  all  participation  in  church  affairs, 
and  claim  to  rule  alone;  so  the  matter  is  always 
wrongly  treated,  and  men  go  from  one  mistake  to 
another;  this  should  not  be  so. — Public  account 
should  be  rendered  of  all  moneys  and  gifts  which 
are  collected  for  religious  or  benevolent  purposes, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  known  that  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  as  was  designed,  and  that  the  giver  may  be 
encouraged  to  further  liberality. — Vers.  11  and 
12.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Wages 
ought  to  be  given  punctually  to  diligent  and  faith- 
ftil  workmen  (Jer.  xxii  13;  Levit  xix.  13). — Yers. 
13  and  14.  What  is  necessary  and  useful  is  always 
to  be  preferred  to  what  is  beautiful ;  only  when  the 
former  is  provided  may  the  latter  be  thought  of. 
How  often  the  contrary  course  is  pursued. — Yer. 
15.  What  a  proud  thing  it  is  for  builders  and  work¬ 
men  when  they  can  be  trusted,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  oversee  them.  When  work  is  carried  on 
lioue8tly  and  faithfully,  then  God’s  blessing  fol¬ 
io  wa — Yer.  16.  Starke:  To  every  one  his  own, 


I  to  God  what  is  God’s,  to  the  priests  what  is  theirs 
I  (Sir.  vil  32;  1  Cor.  ix.  11). — Let  not  anything 
which  justly  belongs  to  any  one  be  taken  from  him. 

Vers.  17-21.  The  Fall  of  King  Jehoash  and  its 
Oon sequences,  (a)  As  long  as  Jehoiada  lived,  Je¬ 
hoash  did  what  was  right:  when  he  had  lost  this 
support  he  fell  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  15-22).  “  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall” 
(1  Cor.  x.  12).  “It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart 
be  established  with  grace  ”  (Hebr.  xiii.  9).  How 
many  have  begun  in  the  spirit  and  ended  in  the 
flesh  (Gal.  iii.  3).  The  best  instruction  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  against  a  fall,  if  the  heart  is  not  firm  and 
strong.  Only  he  who  endures  unto  the  end  shall 
be  saved,  therefore:  “Be  thou  faithful,”  Ac.  (Rev. 
it  10).  The  noblest  commencement  is  vain,  if  the 
end  is  perverse  and  wicked ;  on  the  contrary :  “  All 
is  well  that  ends  well”  (b)  At  the  time  when  Je¬ 
hoash  had  sinned  so  grievously,  one  calamity  after 
another  came  upon  him;  first,  the  great  defeat 
(vers.  17  and  18),  by  which  he  lost  all  his  treas¬ 
ures,  then,  the  conspiracy  which  cost  him  his  life 
(vers.  20  and  21).  So  the  words  of  the  dying 
prophet  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22)  were  fulfilled :  “  The 
Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it  1  ”  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
22).  So  Jehoash  was  taught  what  calamities  it 
brings  to  abandon  the  Lord  God  (Jer.  ii.  19).  Tlie 
Lord  rewards  every  one  according  to  his  works, 
whether  in  this  or  the  next  world.  What  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Jehoash  was  mar¬ 
vellously  preserved  as  an  infant  (chap.  xi.  2,  3),  he 
ends  his  life  wretchedly. — Starke  :  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  how  near  the  ruin  of  a  man  is  when  he  aban¬ 
dons  the  good  to  which  he  was  educated  from  his 
youth  up,  nay,  even  is  glad  to  be  rid  of  those  who 
annoy  him  by  their  warnings. — Ver.  18.  A  man 
may  buy  with  money  his  acquittal  from  a  human 
tribunal,  but  not  from  the  just  judgment  of  God; 
nothing  helps  here  but  repentance  and  a  new  life 
(Ezek.  xviii.  26-28). — Yers.  20  and  21.  All  the 
people  shouted  to  the  child-king:  “Long  live  the 
king  I  ”  and  rejoiced  and  blew  the  trumpets.  Con¬ 
spiracy  and  murder  were  the  end  of  his  forty-years* 
reign.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


THE  MONARCHY  UNDER  JEHOAHAZ  AND  JOASH  AND  JEROBOAM  IT.  IN  ISRAEL,  AND  UNDE 

AMAZIAH  IN  JUDAH. 


2  Kings  XXIX.— -XXV, 


A. — The  Reign*  of  Jehoahae  and  Joash. 
Chap.  XUL  1-25. 


1  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jehu  began  to  reign  over  [became  king  of]  Israel  in  Sama- 

2  ria,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  followed  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  which  made 

3  Israel  to  sin ;  he  departed  not  therefrom.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kin¬ 
dled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Hazael  king  of  Syria, 
and  into  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son  of  Hazael,  all  their  [the]  days  [of  Jehoahu]. 

4  And  Jehoahaz  besought 1  the  Lord,  [.]  [(]  And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him: 
for  he  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel,  Decause  [that]  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 

5  them.  ([©»»«(]  And  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour,  so  that  they  went  out 
from  under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians :  and  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their 

6  tents,  as  before  time.*  Nevertheless  they  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  sin,*  hut  walked  therein:  and  there  remained 

7  [stood]  the  grove  [statue  of  Astarte]  also  in  Samaria.)  Neither  did  [For]  he 
leave  [had  left]  of  the  people  to  Jehoahaz  but  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  chariots, 
and  ten  thousand  footmen ;  for  the  king  of  Syria  had  destroyed  them,  and  had 

8  made  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing  fbeneath  one’s  feet].4  Now  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Jehoahaz,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might,  are  they  not  written  in 

9  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Jehoahaz  slept  with 
his  fathers;  and  they*  buried  him  in  Samaria;  and  Joash  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

10  In  the  thirty  and  seventh  year  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  began  Jehoash 
the  son  of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  sixteen  years. 

11  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  he  departed  not  from 
all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  sin:  but  he  walked 

12  therein.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joash,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might  [,] 
wherewith  [how]  he  fought  against  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  wnt- 

13  ten  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Joash  slept  with 
his  fathers;  and  Jeroboam  sat  upon  his  throne:  and  Joash  was  buried  in  Sa¬ 
maria  with  the  kings  of  Israel 

14  Now  Elisha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died  [was  to  die].* 
And  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  came  down  unto  him,  and  wept  over  his  face,  and 
said,  O  my  father,  my  father!  the  Chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  Horsemen  thereof! 

15  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Take  bow  and  arrows.  And  he  took  unto  him  bow 

16  and  arrows.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand  upon  the  bow. 
And  he  put  his  hand  upon  it :  and  Elisha  put  his  hands  upon  the  king’s  hands. 

17  And  he  said,  Open  the  window  eastward.  And  he  opened  it.  Then  Elisha 

said,  Shoot.  And  he  shot.  And  he  said,  The  [an]  arrow  of  the  Lord’s  [omu  the 
Lord’s]  deliverance  [for  Jehovah],  and  the  [an]  arrow  of  deliverance  from 
[against]  Syria :  for  tnou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  con¬ 
sumed  tfiem.'  K 
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13  And  he  said,  Take  the  arrows.  And  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto  the 

19  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the  ground.  And  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And 
the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten* 
five  or  six  times ;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst  consumed  it : 

20  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  hut  thrice.  And  Elisha  died,  and  they 
buried  him.  And  the  [marauding]  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at 

21  the  coming  in  [commencement]  of  the  year.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were 
burying  a  man,  that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men  [marauders]  ;  and  they 
cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  ana  when  the  man  was  let  down 
[came],  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  up  on  his  feet. 

22  But  [Now]  Hazael  king  of  Syria  [had]  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jo- 

23  hoahaz.  [,]  And  [but]  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  had  respect  unto  [turned  towards]  them,  because  of  his  covenant 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  would  not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he 

24  them  from  his  presence  as  yet.  So  Hazael  king  of  Syria  died ;  and  Ben-hadad 

25  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  Jehoash  the  son  oi  Jehoahaz  took  again  out 
of  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son  of  Hazael  the  cities,  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz  his  father  by  [in  the]  war.  Three  times  did  Joash  beat 
him,  and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  4.— ['IS-ntJ  n^n .  See  1  Kings  rill.  «. 

«  Ver.  ,  “»s  yesterday  and  day  Wow,"  As.,  at  before.  Qf.  Gen.  xxxi.  2,  5;  Ex.  t.  T,  14 

1  Bam.  xxi.  6. 

*  Ver.  C— [The  K  Is  omitted  In  the  chetlb  on  aooonnt  of  the  K  which  Immediately  follow*  Of.  9  Sam.  t.  9 
1  Kings  xrl.  21.  BOUcher,  §$  *14,  and  1080,  1. 

«  Ver.  1.—\yjrh  "0^3  »  Wter*lly  44  Uke  dost  to  tread  upon." 

*  Ver.  9 [VnSfPJj — the  plural,  as  In  English,  for  the  passive,  equivalent  to  the  aotire  singular  with  indefinite  sub¬ 
ject  (0<*rm.  mans  Fr.  on).  Cjf.  chap.  vii.  18;  1  Kings  1. 1 ;  lx.  9;  rrill.  10. 

*  Ver.  14. — [The  Imperfect  tense  in  fNDJ  has  its  proper  force  of  the  future,  and  Is  equivalent  to  the  perfect  of  tho 
Latin  periphrastic  conj.  in  rut.  Ewald,  $  188,  d. 

f  Ver.  IT.— ,  lit  M  until  consuming,*1  gerund  form,  =  until  thou  consume,  finish  destroying,  them. 

*  Ver.  19.— [nisn!? ;  the  Infinitive  Is  used  like  the  Latin  participle  in  due ;  **  It  was  to  be  smitten,**  i  *,  thou 

shonldest  have  smitten.  Ewald,  |  287.  c.  In  the  conolnslon  we  have  a  perfect  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect  conjunctive. 
QT.  Gen.  xviii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  Bottcher,  $  947,  d.— W.  G.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of 
Joash.  This  chronological  statement  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  one  in  ver  10 :  “  In  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Joash.”  For,  if  Jehoahaz  began 
to  reign  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash,  and 
reigned  for  seventeen  years,  his  son  Jehoash  can¬ 
not  have  followed  in  the  thirty-seventh,  but  in  the 
thirty-ninth,  year  of  Joash  of  Judah.  Again,  if 
Jehoash  of  Israel  became  king  in  the  thirty-sev¬ 
enth  year  of.  Joash  of  Judah,  then  his  father  Je¬ 
hoahaz  must  have  come  to  the  throne  in  the  twenty- 
first,  and  not  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash  of 
Judah.  The  old  expositors  sought  to  do  away 
with  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  Jehoash  of 
Israel  shared  the  throne  for  two  years  with  his 
father  Jehoahaz.  This  assumption,  however,  is 
untenable,  both  for  the  general  reasons  assigned 
above  (Pt.  It.,  p.  88,  e)  and  because  it  is  clearly 
shown  in  vers.  9  and  10  that  Jehoash  did  not  as¬ 
cend  the  throne  until  alter  the  death  of  Jehoahaz, 


and  that  he  had  not  shared  his  authority  before  that 
Only  one  of  the  two  numbers,  23  and  37,  can  be  cor¬ 
rect,  as  is  now  generally  admitted ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  correct  ?  receives  various  answers. 
We  start  again,  as  we  did  above  (Pt.  IL,  p.  86),  from 
the  established  chronological  starting-point,*  884 
B.  c.,  when  Jehu  became  king  of  Israel,  and  Athaliah 
became  queen  of  Judah.  Jehu  reigned  28  years 
(chap.  x.  36),  that  is,  from  884  to  856 ;  his  son  Je¬ 
hoahaz  17  years  (chap.  xiii.  1),  from  856-839;  Je¬ 
hoash,  16  years  (chap,  xiii  10),  839-823.  Athaliah 
ruled  6 years,  and  Joash  became  king  in  the  “sev¬ 
enth  year  ”  (chap,  xi.  3,  4),  that  is,  884-877  ;  Joash, 
40  years  (chap,  xii.  2),  877-837 ;  Amaziah,  29  years, 
837-808.  It  follows  that  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Joash  of  Judah,  in  which  Jehoahaz  became  king 
of  Israel,  according  to  ver.  1,  was  the  year  854,  but 
this  cannot  be  correct  because  his  father  Jehu  ruled 

•  See  the  Appendix  on  the  Chronology.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  calculation  here  made,  it  is  immaterial  whether  this 
date  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  call  it  “as 
established  chronological  starting-point”— W.  G.  S. 
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28  years,  and  so  died  in  856.  This  would  bring: 
J ehoahaz’  accession  into  the  twenty-first,  not  the 
twenty- third,  of  Joash.  This  is  the  statement  of 
Josephus:  ebcoc Ae  teal  nphufi  fret  rift  flcj&<rov 
fSaottelas.  The  thirty-seventh  year  of  Joash  of 
Judah,  in  which,  according  to  ver.  10,  Jehoash  of 
Israel  became  king,  is  the  year  840;  in  the  second 
year  of  Jehoash  of  Israel,  that  is,  in  the  year  838, 
Amaziah  became  king  of  Judah  (chap.  xiv.  1). 
According  to  this  reckoning,  the  death  of  Joash, 
the  father  of  Amaziah,  does  indeed  fall  in  837,  but, 
in  view  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  which  is 
explained  Pt.  IL,  p.  86  sq*,  a  discrepancy  of  a  single 
year  has  no  significance.  Josephus  says,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  ver.  10:  efidojiov  qdij  teal  rpiaxocrdv 
&rog  fiaoihevovTOf  ’I udoov  ’I oi'da  <j>v?.rfc.  If,  on 

the  other  hand,  we  hold  fast  the  “twenty-third 
year  ”  in  ver.  1,  and,  in  ver.  10,  read  thirty-ninth 
for  thirty-seventh,  as  Ewald,  Thenius,  and  others 
desire,  this  thirty-ninth  year  will  be  838,  Jehu  will 
only  have  26  years,  not  28  (chap.  x.  36),  and  his 
son  Jehoahaz’  reign,  extending  from  854  to  838, 
will  amount  to  16,  not  17  years  (ver.  1);  moreover, 
if  Jehoash  of  Israel  did  not  ascend  the  throne  un¬ 
til  838,  and  Amaziah  became  king  in  Judah  in  his 
second  year  (chap.  xiv.  1),  then  the  latter  did  not 
become  king  until  836,  though  his  father  did  not 
live,  at  the  utmost,  beyond  837.  If  thirty -seventh 
is  changed  into  thirty-ninth,  then  all  the  other 
numbers  muRt  bo  changed,  and  this  is  inadmis¬ 
sible.  If  then  we  let  these  numbers  stand,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  words:  “in  the  twenty- 
third  year,”  in  ver.  1,  are  either  a  copyist’s  error 
to  for  fcOX  or,  that  it  is  a  mistake  growing  out  of 
the  confusion  to  which  the  Jewish  mode  of  reck¬ 
oning  gave  occasion  (see  above,  Pt.  IL,  p.  86  sq.). 
All  the  versions  and  all  the  editions  have  “  thirty- 
seventh”  except  the  Editio  Aldina  of  the  Sept. 
(1518),  which  has  “thirty-ninth.”  Keil  justly  ob¬ 
serves  that  this  variant  is  “  nothing  but  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  emendation,  adopted  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  but  without  any  critical  value.” 

Ver.  3.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wee  kin¬ 
dled.  The  sense  and  the  connection  of  vers.  3-7, 
ere  as  follows :  In  the  time  of  Jehu,  who,  contrary 
to  all  just  expectations,  clung  to  the  calf- worship 
which  Jeroboam  had  introduced,  Jehovah  had  al¬ 
ready  commenced  to  “  cut  off”  from  Israel,  and  had 
given  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  into  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians  (chap.  x.  32  sq.).  Since,  however, 
Jehoahaz,  Jehu’s  successor,  did  not  take  warning, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  during  his  reign  the  worship 
of  the  image  of  Astarte  was  once  more  introduced 
(1  Kings  xiv.  15),  so  that  the  abolition  of  idola¬ 
try  which  had  been  accomplished  was  rendered 
ineffectual,  God’s  anger  ({.  «.,  His  justice,  and 
His  avenging,  punishing,  rigor)  was  kindled,  so 
that  one  defeat  followed  upon  another,  until  the 
might  of  Israel  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
bis  great  distress,  when  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  Jehoahaz  at  length  turned  to  Jehovah,  and 
besought  Him,  and  the  Lord,  seeing  the  distress 
of  His  people,  answered  his  prayer  and  sent  a  de¬ 
liverer. — [That  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  it 
doeB  not  account  for  the  grammatical  form  and 
succession  of  the  sentences.  The  best  modem  ex¬ 
positors  agree  with  the  English  translators  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  parenthesis  of  vers.  5  and  6.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  where  it  is  to  begin,  and  it  seems  best, 
with  Thenius  and  Bunsen,  to  enclose  all  after  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  4  The  explanation  then  is  as 


follows :  Israel  was  defeated  by  the  Syrians  again 
and  again  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz.  He  turned 
in  his  distress  to  the  Lord  and  sought  him.  There 
was  no  apparent  response  to  this  prayer  during 
his  lifetime,  but  the  writer  inserts  a  parenthesis  to 
the  effect  that  the  prayer  was  nevertheless  heard 
and  answered,  that  God  saw  the  distress  of  Israel 
and  sent  a  champion  for  them,  and  yet  that  they 
persisted  in  their  sins.  The  *3  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  ver.  7  then  presents  no  farther  difficulty. 
It  refers  back  to  the  first  clause  of  ver.  4.  Jehoa¬ 
haz  besought  the  Lord,  because  He  had  left  but, 
Ac. — W.  G.  S.1 — Ver.  3.  All  the  days,  i.  e.,  of  Je¬ 
hoahaz,  not  or  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  as  is  dear 
from  ver.  22  [also  ver.  25  shows  that,  as,  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  success  of  the  Syrians  did  not  continue 
through  “  the  days  ”  of  Benhadad. — W.  G.  S.].— 
Ver.  5.  A  savior,  cf.  Judges  iii.  9,  15;  Kehem.  lx. 
27.  This  was  Jeroboam  II.,  the  grandson  of  Je¬ 
hoahaz,  as  we  see  clearly  from  djwfa ,  chap.  xiv. 

27,  which  has  an  evident  reference  to  fa 

this  verse.  He  completed  what  had  already  been 
begun  by  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  (ver.  25). 
Reference  is  here  made  to  him  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  sent  in  answer  to  Jehoalmz’  prayer, 
although  he  came  so  long  afterwards.  The  words: 
they  dwelt  in  their  tents,  describe  the  peaceful 
state  of  things  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
deliverer;  in  war  they  did  not  dwell  in  tents,  but 
in  strongholds  and  fortified  places. — Ver.  6  con¬ 
tains  a  restriction  of  what  has  just  been  said  in 
ver.  6.  The  peacefal  state  of  things,  which  vrak 
brought  about,  was  not  a  perfectly  happy  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  one,  for  the  worship  of  Jeroboam’s  calves 
still  continued,  and  even  the  worship  of  Asher&h 
(the  statue  of  Astarte)  did  not  cease  entirely.  The¬ 
nius  understands  iTJOp  to  mean  that  the  worship 

of  Asherah  “  very  soon  obtained  a  firm  foothold  * 
(i.  e.,  under  Jeroboam  II.).  Ewald  also  thinks  that 
it  was  reintroduced  at  about  his  time.  But  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jeroboam  II.f  chap.  xiv.  23-27,  contains  no 
mention  of  it,  and  also  the  >3  in  ver.  7  fixes  the 

attention  upon  the  time  of  Jehoahaz,  when  the  in¬ 
cidents  took  place  which  are  referred  to  in  ver.  7. 
[This  *3  does  not  refer  to  ver.  6  at  alL  No  con¬ 
nection  can  be  established  which  will  make  good 
sense.  It  refers  back  to  the  first  clause  of  ver.  4, 
as  shown  above.  Bahr’s  interpretation,  however,  is 
correct,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  The¬ 
nius  says,  how  the  Astarte-image  survived  Jehu’s 
reformation.  iTTDP  better  translated  “  stood,” 
than  “gained  firm  foot-hold.”  has  the 

article,  and  the  form  of  statement  of  the  first  part 
of  the  verse  is  that  the  old  apostasy  of  Jeroboam 
was  still  continued.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  say 
that  this  old  sin  was  continued,  and  that  even  the 
one  which  had  been  rooted  up  was  reintroduced,  it 
seems  that  some  other  word  must  have  been  used 
for  JTTtDP  which  would  have  expressed  this  latter 
idea  distinctly. — W.  G.  S.l  Ver.  7  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  [the  first  clause  of]  ver.  4.  It  shows  how 
far  the  “oppression”  of  the  Syrians  had  gone. 
Dathe  and  Houbigant  are  in  favor  of  placing  it  be¬ 
tween  vers.  4  and  5,  but  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  these  verses  forbids  this.  [Tor  he  had 
left  The  English  translation :  “  Neither  did  he 
leave,”  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  necessitated  by 
the  supposed  connection  between  this  clause  and 
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the  last  clause  of  ver.  4.  It  also  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  “  the  king  of  Syria  ”  as  the  subject  of  TKgjn , 

which  does  not  make  good  sense.  The  subject  of 
that  verb  is  Jehovah,  and  the  last  half  of  ver.  7 
repeats  the  same  statement  substituting  uthe  king 
of  Syria  ”  (who  was  the  instrument  by  which  it 
was  accomplished),  in.  the  place  of  the  ultimate 
agent.  The  passage  may  now  be  made  clear,  if 
we  get  rid  of  the  parenthesis  by  putting  ver.  7 
between  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  ver.  4,  as 
follows :  Jehoahaz  besought  the  Lord,  for  He  (the 
Lord)  had  left  but,  ...  for  the  king  of  Syria 
had  destroyed  them  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  heark¬ 
ened  unto  him,  seeing  the  distress,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
liverer,  who  delivered  them,  yet  they  persisted  in 

their  sins. — W.  G.  S.]  The  expression 

does  not  mean  chaff*,  as  Luther  understands  it,  for 
is  not  dust  which  floats  in  the  air,  but  dust 

which  lies  upon  the  ground  and  is  trodden  under 
foot.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  is,  to  tread 
under  foot  (Hab.  iii.  12;  Micah  iv.  13).  There  is 
no  reference  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  war  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Amos  L  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  31.  [Literally 
the  English  for  the  words  would  be;  dust  for 
treading,  i.  e.,  dust  which  lies  beneath  one’s  feet 
(see  Grammatical  note  on  the  verse).  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  for  utter  defeat  and  destruction.  They 
were  reduced  to  utter  helplessness  and  powerless- 
ness.  Thenius  thinks  that  it  refers  to  a  definite 
defeat,  and  Hitzig,  on  Amos  iv.  10,  suggests  that 
the  reference  there  may  be  to  the  same  decisive 
defeat  here  alluded  to. — W.  G.  S.] — On  ver.  10  see 
notes  on  ver.  1.  Jehoash’s  |rar  with  Amaziah, 
mentioned  in  ver.  12,  is  narrated  at  length  in  chap, 
xiv.  8  sq.  The  concluding  formula,  vers.  12  and 
13,  belongs  properly  after  ver.  25.  It  is  given  in 
this  place  only  because  it  followed,  in  one  of  the 
authorities  used  by  the  author,  directly  upon  vers. 
10  and  1 1,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
dissever  it  from  this  connection. 

Ver.  14.  Now  Elisha  was  fallen  slok,  &c. 
The  narrative  in  vers.  14  to  21  is,  without  doubt, 
taken  from  a  different  original  document  from  that 
to  which  the  verses  belong  which  immediately 
precede  and  follow.  It  is  not  inserted  here  merely 
because  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  king  Jehoash. 
Tli©  end  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel,  who  had 
wrought  so  influentially  upon  its  history,  and 
whose  acts  had  been  so  circumstantially  narrated, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  especially 
since  the  accompanying  incidents  stood  in  such 
close  connection  with  what  had  gone  before,  and 
with  wliat  was  to  follow.  Jehoahaz  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  vers.  3-7,  left  the  kingdom  very  much 
weakened.  When  Jehoash  heard  of  Elisha’s  ill¬ 
ness,  he  went  to  him,  and,  weeping,  called  to  him, 
as  Elisha  had  once  called  to  Elijah  as  he  passed 
away  (see  Pfc.  II.,  p.  15,  and  cf.  p.  69);  O  my 
father,  my  father!  the  Ohaiiot  of  Israel  and  the 
Horsemen  thereof!  as  much  as  to  say :  If  now 
thou  also,  who  bast  so  often  shown  thyself  the 
strength  and  the  protector  of  Israel,  and  hast 
helped  by  counsel  and  by  act,  if  now  thou  also,  in 
this  time  of  distress,  art  about  to  depart,  yrhence 
shall  come  help,  and  counsel,  and  deliverance 
from  the  hand  of  the  powerful  enemy?  This 
humble  and  chastened  spirit  on  his  part  leads  the 
prophet  to  give  him  the  declaration  that  the  prayer 
of  lus  father  (ver.  4)  liad  been  heard,  and  that  the 


deliverance  should  oommence  in  his  time.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  then  narrated  in  the 
following  verses,  22-25. 

Ver.  15.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Ac. 
Elisha  does  not  simply  make  known  this  promise 
to  the  king  by  words,  but  also,  as  a  prophet,  in 
that  form  which  belongs  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  prophetical  office,  and  is  peculiar  to  pro¬ 
phetical  announcements,  that  is,  by  means  of  a 
symbolic  action  (see  note  on  chap.  11,  30  sq.)> 
The  declaration  thereby  receives  the  impress  of  a 
solemn  and  purely  prophetical  announcement. 
Here,  as  in  ail  'similar  cases,  the  symbolic  action 
precedes  the  words  which  explain  it ;  thereby  it 
represents  the  future  event  as  a  fact,  as  something 
which  will  come  without  fail.  Inasmuch  as  it  waa 
the  king  himself  who  performed  this  symbolic  ac¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  prophet,  ft  became  all  the  more 
a  pledge  to  him  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet’s 
words.  The  whole  transaction  consists  of  two 
acts ;  vers.  15-17  give  the  first  one ;  vers.  18  and 
19  the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  first. 
Each  is  followed  by  words  of  the  prophet,  inter¬ 
preting  it  Ver.  15.  Take  bow  and  arrows. 
The  prophet  made  use  of  these  for  his  symbolic 
action,  because  the  matter  in  hand  was  a  warlike 
contest  with  enemies,  and  the  king,  or  at  least  his 
attendants,  were  provided  with  these  arms.  The 
command;  “Take  bow  and  arrows,”  signifies: 
Arm  thyself  for  war  against  the  Syrians  I  There 
is  not  the  least  reference  to  a  method  of  sooth¬ 
saying  by  means  of  arrows  (Belomancy,  cf.  Ezek. 
xxt  21),  which  was  practised  by  many  ancient 
heathen  nations. — Ver.  16.  Put  thine  hand  upon 
the  bow  $  literally :  Let  thine  hand  ride  upon  the 
bow.  In  drawing  the  bow,  it  is  held  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  in  such  a  way  that  the  left  hand 
rests  upon  it  The  prophet  placed  his  hands  upon 
those  of  the  king  “in  token  that  the  impulse 
which  was  to  be  given  came,  through  the  proph¬ 
et’s  hands,  from  the  Lord”  (Keil).  The  king’s  act 
thereby  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  the  act  of  the 
prophet,  and  so  an  act  which  is  performed  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  Only  in 
so  far  can  the  laying  on  of  hands  here  be  regarded 
as  at  once  a  consecration  and  a  blessing,  for  that 
is  not  its  primary  significance  here,  as  it  is  in 
other  places  where  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  head. 
— Ver.  17.  Open  the  window,  that  is,  order  the 
grating,  which  is  in  front  of  the  window-opening, 
to  be  removed.  The  king  could  not  open  it  him¬ 
self,  for  he  had  both  hands  upon  the  bow.  East* 
ward,  £  «.,  toward  the  country  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  which  the  Syrians  had  taken  (chap.  x.  36), 
and  from  whence  they  continually  threatened  the 
country  this  side  the  Jordan.  The  older  exposi¬ 
tors  refer,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  words: 
And  he  shot,  to  the  custom  in  ancient  times  of 
declaring  war  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  territory  (Virgil,  jEneid,  ix.  57),  but  that  waa 
not  the  significance  of  the  arrow  shot  by  the  king 
in  this  case.  The  words  which  explain  the  sym¬ 
bolic  act  follow  the  discharge  of  the  arrow :  An 

arrow  of  deliverance  for  Jehovah,  rtfrp^,  £ 

auctore  Jehova.  [The  expression  seems  intended 
to  interpret  the  arrow,  thus  discharged,  on  two 
sides,  towards  Jehovah,  and  towards  the  Syrians. 
It  was  an  arrow  of  deliverance  for,  or  in  its  reto- 
Hon  to  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  it  represented  the 
deliverance  which  He  was  determined  to  give ;  it 
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was  an  arrow  of  deliverance  against  or  upon  the 
Syrians,  as  it  signified  the  coming  overthrow  of 
their  oppression. — W.  G.  S.l  Let  this  arrow  be 
a  pledge  to  thee  that  Jehovah  will  help  thee,  and 
that  thou  wilt  overcome  the  Syrians — at  Aphek . 
Locus  erat  boni  ominis  (Menochius),  for  Jehovah 
had  already  once  given  Israel  a  great  victory 

there  (1  Kings  xx.  26-29).  The  words  re¬ 

fer,  in  this  verse,  only  to  the  Syrian  army  at 
Aphek ;  in  ver.  19,  on  the  contrary,  they  refer  to 
the  entire  Syrian  military  power. 

Ver.  18.  Take  the  arrows.  The  second  part 
of  the  symbolical  action  which  here  begins  not 
only  continues  the  preceding,  but  consists  of  an 
enhancement  of  it  The  article  in  DTfnn ,  which 

is  wanting  in  ver.  15,  designates  particular  ar¬ 
rows,  namely  all,  besides  the  one  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  shot  away,  which  remained  m  the 
quiver.  TOOK  7JH  does  not  mean :  Smite  the 

earth  (Luther);  nor:  Smite  upon  the  earth  (De 
Wette);  still  less:  Strike  with  the  bundle  of  ar¬ 
rows  in  the  direction  of  the  earth  [<.«.,  as  if  smit¬ 
ing  an  enemy  to  earth  with  it]  (Thenius).  The 
last  interpretation  has  no  support  in  the  text;  and 
arrows  are  not  used  for  smiting  enemies  to  the 
earth,  or  for  striking  upon  the  ground.  fQj  stands 

in  contrast  with  JTP  (ver.  17);  it  does  not  mean 

jaccre  ( sagittas ),  to  shoot  arrows,  but,  ferire,  to  hit 
(1  Kings  xxii,  34 ;  2  Kings  ix.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
49).  The  arrow  in  ver.  17  was  only  to  be  shot 
away  through  the  window  towards  the  east;  the 
arrows  in  ver.  1 8  were  to  hit  down  to  the  earth, 
i.  e.}  in  such  a  way  that  what  was  hit  by  them 
should  be  stretched  upon  the  ground.  As  the 
king  only  shot  to  the  earth  thus  three  times  and 
then  stopped,  did  not,  therefore,  use  up  all  the 
arrows  which  remained,  the  prophet  was  dis¬ 
pleased  (Sept.  i'kvTrff&rj)  and  said  (ver.  19) :  Thou 
ahouldest  have  smitten,  Ac.  He  meant :  Thou 
hadst  more  than  three  arrows,  and  mightest  have 
continued  to  hit;  the  fact,  however,  that  thou 
hast  ceased  so  soon,  shows  that  thou  lackest  the 
zeal  which  is  tireless,  and  which  perseveres,  trust¬ 
ing  in  the  Lord;  thou  shalt  indeed  defeat  the 
Syrians,  but  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
power  will  not  come  about  through  thee.  The 
reason  why  the  king  shot  three  times  and  then 
stopped  was  that,  according  to  the  prevalent  no¬ 
tion,  that  what  was  done  thrice  was  done  per¬ 
fectly  (Numb.  xxii.  28,  32,  33;  xxiv.  10;  Ex.xxiii. 
17),  he  supposed  that  this  sufficed.  It  was  not 
because  he  was  afraid  that,  if  he  shot  any  more, 
the  prophecies  of  Elisha  would  not  come  to  pass 
(Starke),  or  because  he  did  not  dare  to  shoot  more, 
“  lest  too  extravagant  demands  might  deprive  him 
of  all”  (Von  Gerlacli).  In  the  first  part  of  the 
transaction  (vers.  16  and  17),  it  is  promised  him 
that  Jehovah  will  give  him  victory  over  the  Syri¬ 
ans;  in  the  second  (vers.  18  and  19),  he  is  ex¬ 
horted  to  go  on,  trusting  in  Jehovah’s  assistance, 
without  hesitation,  and  putting  forth  all  his  ener¬ 
gies,  and  so  to  make  war  upon  the  Syrians  until 
he  utterly  destroys  them. 

Veri  20.  And  BUsha  died,  Ac.,  J1DJ7  evidently 

refers  back  to  in  ver.  14.  Vulg.:  Mortuus 

tat  ergo  Elisosus  et  sepelisrunt  eum.  This  sentence 
doses  the  narrative  which  began  with  ver.  14.  It 


ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a  subordinate 
clause  to  what  follows,  as  Luther  understood  Tt: 
“  When  Elisha  was  dead  and  they  had  buried  him, 
the  Moabites  made  an  incursion.”  Elisha  must 
have  reached  a  great  age,  for  Jehoash  did  not  come 
to  the  throne  till  840-39,  and  Ahab,  in  whose 
reign  Elisha  was  already  a  grown  man  (1  Kings 
xix.  19),  reigned  from  919-897  (see  above,  Pt.  II., 
p.  45).  According  to  Jerome’s  statement  (Rp* 
taph,  Paulas ),  Elisha’s  grave  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Samaria,  where  he  had  a  residence  (chap, 
v.  9;  vi.  32).  Krummacher  locates  it,  without 
any  definite  reason,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  and  certainly  raiding  bands  of  the  Moabites 
might  much  more  naturally  appear  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Jericho  than  near  Samaria. 

means  literally:  a  year  came.  According  to  the 
Targum  and  the  Rabbis  this  means:  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  They  came  at  this  season 
because  then  the  country  furnished  pasture.  It 
can  hardly  mean  that  they  came  every  year 
(Ewald).  Still  less  correct  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  which  Luther  follows:  in  ipso  anno ,  in  the 

same  year. — ,  ver.  21,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  a  rude  and  violent  “  throwing  in,”  but  it 
is  meant  to  describe  the  haste  with  which  they 
opened  the  grave  and  deposited  the  corpse  in  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  change  !p*l,  as  Hitzig  and 

Thenius  do,  into  ah,  c they  went  away,  for 
Ij^n  41  is  used  not  only  of  the  motion  of  lifeless 

objects,  but  also  of  the  gradual  progress  of  an 
action”  (Keil).  [It  has  great  dramatic  force, 
describing  the  gradual  approach  of  the  corpse  to 
that  contact  which  involved  such  momentous  con¬ 
sequences. — W.  G.  8.]  The  Hebrews  brought 
their  dead  to  the  grave,  not  in  closed  coffins,  but  on 
an  open  bier  (Winer,  R.-W.-B .,  ii.  s.  16),  “so  that 
the  corpse  which  was  being  brought  to  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  on  being  hastily  deposited  there,  might  easily 
come  in  contact  with  the  remains  of  Elisha  ”  (Keil). 

Ver.  22.  But  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  Ac.  The 
narrative  here  returns  to  vers.  3-Y.  Seb.  Schmidt : 
reassumitur  hoc  ds  Chasaele  ad  exponcndum  complc- 

menittm  prophetiae  Elisas.  In  sense,  is  to  be 

taken  as  a  pluperfect  Ver.  23  contains  a  remark 
of  the  author:  Israel  had  been  brought  by  Hazael 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but,  for  the  sake  of  His  cov¬ 
enant  Jehovah  took  pity  upon  His  people  once 
more :  Ho  did  not  as  yet  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
as  He  did  later  (chap.  xvii.  6).  Hazael  died  (ver. 
24),  and  Jehoash  defeated  his  son  and  successor 
throe  times,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold.  Hie 
cities  of  Israel  (ver.  25)  which  Jehoash  took 
away  from  Benhadad  must  have  been  “those 
which  lay  upon  this  side  the  Jordan,  for  Hazael 
had  conquered  the  territory  beyond  Jordan  during 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (chap.  x.  32  sq.),  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  cities  which  he  now  recov¬ 
ered  were  those  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
father  Jehoahaz”  (Thenius).  Jeroboam  II.  was 
the  first  who  restored  the  ancient  boundaries 
(chap.  xiv.  25). 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  reign  qf  King  Jehoahaz^  wo 
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have  but  scanty  records ;  the  Chronicle  does  not 
mention  him  at  alL  The  kingdom  had  declined 
very  much  during  the  last  years  of  Jehu  (chap.  x. 
31-33),  but,  under  this  king,  it  sank  still  lower  in 
every  respect  The  worship  of  the  calves,  which 
his  father  had  retained,  still  continued ;  also  the 
licentious  worship  of  Astarte  was  once  more 
practised.  The  entire  revolution  mentioned  in 
chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Ahab,  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  idolatry,  thus  proved  fruitless  and  vain. 
The  divine  judgments  and  chastisements  which 
had  begun  under  Jehu  therefore  increased,  so  that 
the  kingdom  came  nigh  to  ruin.  Jehoahaz,  there¬ 
fore,  turned  and  prayed  to  God  in  anxiety  and 
despair,  and  He  once  more  had  pity  on  His  people. 
Schlier  justly  says  of  Jehoahaz :  “  His  prayer  was 
the  best  thing  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.”  The  state  of  things  during  his  reign  is  a 
proof  that  worship  of  images  always  leads  to  wor¬ 
ship  of  false  gods,  and  that  there  is  only  one  step 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (see  1  Kings  xii.  25-33, 
Hist  §  2).  It  shows  how,  universally,  the  weeds 
of  religious  error,  when  they  have  taken  root 
amongst  a  people,  although  they  may  be  pulled  up 
again  and  again,  nevertheless  strike  root  again 
and  spread,  and  endure  more  storm  and  hard 
usage  than  good  and  useful  plants.  Is  it  not  true 
that  even  Christian  nations  cling  more  stubbornly 
to  the  errors  which  have  fastened  upon  Christian 
doctrine,  than  to  Christian  truth  itself?  On  the 
•other  hand,  God,  who  guides  the  destinies  of 
Israel,  appears  here  as  one  whose  wrath  is  indeed 
kindled  at  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  His  people,  but 
who  does  not  remain  angry  forever.  He  never 
cease*  to  be  pitiful  and  gracious,  kind  and  faithful 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  Ps.  ciil  8-9).  When  His  people 
call  upon  Him,  He  hears  the  cry,  and  in  due  time 
sends  a  deliverer. 

2.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  prophet 
Elhha  from  the  anointing  of  Jehu  in  884  to  the 
reign  of  Jehoash  (839),  that  is,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  forty-five  years,  whereas  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  influence  would  be  especially  wide 
and  great  under  a  dynasty  which  he  put  upon  the 
throne.  The  fact  that  Jehoash  called  him  “  Father” 
and  the  “Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsemen 
thereof 11  shows  that  he  enjoyed  high  honor  and 
esteem,  and  it  would  be  very  astonishing,  if  Elisha 
had  not  even  given  a  sign  of  his  existence  for 
forty-five  years.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
infer  either  that  the  original  documents  used  by 
our  author  were  silent  in  regard  to  his  activity,  or 
that  some  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  chap.  iv. 
9q.  belong  to  this  period  (see  Pt.  II.,  p.  45).  It 
cannot  be  proved,  as  Ewald  asserts,  that  “  all  the 
incidents,  in  which  he  appears  as  standing  in  high 
estimation  with  the  king  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
belong  to  the  times  of  the  house  of  Jehu,”  that  is 
to  say,  especially  chaps,  v.  and  vi.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  it  was  he  who  warned  and  threat¬ 
ened  king  Jehu  (chap.  x.  30),  and  also  induced 
king  Jehoahaz  to  humble  himself  and  turn  to  God 
in  prayer  (ver.  4).  He  shows  himself  once  more 
on  his  death-bed  in  his  full  and  distinctive  pro¬ 
phetical  character.  He  appears  here  in  his  last 
hours  in  the  character  which  was  peculiar  to  him 
as  compared  with  Elijah,  i.  a.,  as  the  one  who  built 
np,  rescued  from  distress,  and  preserved  (see 
Pt  n ,  p.  24).  He  departs  from  the  world  with  a 
great  promise  of  deliverance  to  his  people,  with 


the  announcement  of  coming  release  from  the 
oppression  of  the  arch-enemy.  “  Salvation  and  Vic¬ 
tory  from  Jehovah  I  ”  is  his  last  prophetic  oracle. 
While  the  young  and  vigorous  king,  despairing 
of  deliverance,  stands  crushed  and  tearful  before 
him,  the  prophet,  oppressed  by  disease,  and  age, 
and  approaching  death,  raises  himself  up  from  his 
death-bed,  spiritually  foil  of  life  and  strength,  and 
gives  orders  to  the  king  to  do  this  and  that,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  has  set  up  and  deposed  kings, 
and  whose  calling  it  has  been  to  break  in  pieces 
and  to  destroy,  to  build  and  to  plant  (Jer.  i.  10). 
He  commands  the  king  to  execute  the  significant 
operation,  not  because  he  himself  was  too  weak  to 
talk  much  (Thenius),  but  because  the  king  was  to 
be  the  actor,  was  to  be  filled  with  courageous 
faith,  and  was  to  be  assured  of  the  victory  he 
should  win.  It  must  have  made  a  deep  and  solemn 
impression  upon  him  and  upon  all  who  stood 
about,  that  he  himself  executed  this  symbolic  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  hands  of  the  prophet  laid  upon  him. 
When  the  prophet’s  wrath  was  kindled  against 
the  king  for  desisting  from  shooting,  it  was  not  a 
sinful  ebullition,  but  a  wrath  which  sprang  from 
love,  because  the  king  did  not  secure  still  more  of 
the  promise  for  himself  and*  his  people. 

3.  The  story  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  a  man 
who  was  laid  in  Elisha's  grave  stands  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  what  precedes,  not  only  historically, 
but  also  as  respects  its  significance,  and  its  moral. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  cannot  have,  as 
Ephraim  Syrus  and  some  other  church  fathers 
suppose,  the  general  moral,  that  “  Elisha,  even  in 
the  grave,  surpassed  Elijah  in  miraculous  power,” 
nor,  as  Theodoret  says :  wf  SianAaotav  rov  oiAaoicd* 
lov  rr^v  x6pw  iMt-aro  [that  he  had  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  his  master’s  spirit].  This  notion  rests 
upon  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  chap,  ii.  9 
(sco  notes  thereon).  Elisha  is  nowhere  placed 
superior  to  Elijah.  According  to  the  opinion  which 
is  now  generally  received,  and  which  was  proposed 
by  Seb.  Smithy  the  object  of  this  miracle  of  resus¬ 
citation  was  to  “  impress  the  seal  of  the  Divine 
confirmation  upon  the  prediction  of  the  dying 
prophet  in  regard  to  Jehoash’s  victory  over  the 
Syrians”  (KeU),  or,  “to  give  a  pledge  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promise  which  had  been  given” 
(Thenius).  But  the  resuscitation  of  a  dead  man 
has  no  essential  connection  with  the  contents  of 
this  prediction,  and  the  miracle  would  then  be  a 
mere  display  of  supernatural  power,  having  no 
special  significance,,  and  presenting  no  reason  why 
this  rather  than  any  other  form  of  supernatural 
work  should  have  been  chosen.  The  incident  is 
connected,  not  with  the  victory  over  the  Syrians, 
but  with  tne  death  and  burial  of  the  prophet,  which 
are  mentioned  just  before.  Its  significance  is  this: 
Elisha  died  and  was  buried  as  all  men  are,  but 
even  in  the  grave  testimony  was  borne  to  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  prophet  and  servant  of  God.  The  spirit 

(rrn)  of  Jehovah,  which  made  him,  as  well  as  hia 

master,  prophets  (chap.  ii.  9,  15),  and  which  is  the 
principle  of  all  prophetical  life  and  work,  made  it¬ 
self  manifest  in  him  even  in  the  grave.  It  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  moreover,  in  a  manner  which  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  the  form  of  activity  of  this 
prophet,  who  was  a  preserver,  savior,  and  life-giver 
(see  Pt  IL,  p.  24).  Salvation  and  life  proceed  from 
him,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  which  makes  alive,  and 
is  the  fountain  of  life  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14;  Hos. 
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▼i.  2 ;  Deut  xvxii.  39),  even  after  he  is  in  the  grave. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  bj  the  passage 
Sirach  xlviii.  1-15.  The  praises  of  the  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  there  pronounced, 
and  especial  reference  is  made  to  the  end  of  each. 
The  translation  of  Elijah  is  mentioned  in  ver.  9, 
and  then,  in  ver.  13,  with  which  the  panegyric  of 
Elisha  begins,  the  author  refers  back  to  it  again: 
u  Elijah  was  enveloped  in  a  storm-cloud,  and  Eli¬ 
sha  was  filled  with  his  spirit.  During  his  life  he 
feared  before  no  ruler,  and  no  one  ever  imposed 
restraint  upon  him.*  He  yielded  to  no  compulsion, 
mi  tv  KMfiijoei  tTrpoipfffTtwTe  rd  oufta  avrov.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life  he  performed  wonders,  mi  h  reXtirry 
$avfxdena  rd  ipya  avrov.”  Whereas,  in  vers.  1-8, 
Elijah’s  separate  deeds  are  particularly  described, 
Elisha’s  activity  is  only  delineated  in  general  out¬ 
line  ;  on  the  contrary  his  end,  like  that  of  Elijah, 
is  noticed  especially.  This  shows  that,  in  the  time 
of  Sirach,  this  incident  was  considered  important 
and  significant.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
text  the  sense  is :  as  the  greatest  of  all  prophets, 
Elijah,  the  second  Moses,  was  marvelously  glori¬ 
fied  at  the  close  of  his  career ;  so  was  his  successor, 
Elisha,  also.  Though  his  end  was  not  like  that  of 
his  master,  yet  it  was  not  without  divine  testimony 
to  his  prophetical  calling,  for  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
made  itself  manifest  in  him  even  in  the  grave.  It 
was  not  tlie  (load  bones  which  brought  the  dead  to 
life,  but  the  living  God.  The  resuscitation  of  the 
dead  man  was  only  “brought  about  by  contact  with 
the  bones  of  the  dead  prophet,  because  God  de¬ 
sired  thereby  to  show  to  His  people  that  the  divine 
energy,  which  had  been  active  in  Elisha,  had  not, 
by  his  death,  disappeared  from  Israel”  (Keil  Com- 
mentor,  Ed.  of  18h5).  This  shows  that  it  is  as 
great  an  error  to  charge  the  writer  with  ascribing 
to  the  bones  of  Elislia  a  magical,  miraculous  pow¬ 
er,  as  to  refer  to  this  narrative  as  a  proof  of  the 
miraculous  efficacy  of  relics.  “This  instance,” 
says  Starke,  “  proves  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  rel¬ 
ics  of  saints  and  their  misuse  in  the  Romish  Church, 
for  it  was  not  the  bones  of  Elisha,  but  the  power 
of  God,  which  made  this  dead  man  live.  The  Church 
did  not  then,  and  has  never  since,  dug  up  the  bones 
of  Elislia,  much  less  encased  them  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  given  them  to  the  people  to  kiss  and  rev¬ 
erence,  as  is  done  under  the  papacy,  in  order  to 
gain  favor  with  God,  for  which  there  is  neither 
precept  nor  example  in  the  Scriptures.”  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  typical  and 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  J.  Lange 
says:  “The  chief  object  (of  this  miracle)  was  to 
affirm  the  doctrine  of  the  future,  universal  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  Elisha  was,  therefore,  in  this 
point,  a  type  of  Christ.”  In  like  manner,  Krum- 
macher  says,  basing  his  view  on  Sir.  xlviii.  13,  that 
the  corpse  of  Elisha  prophesied  of  the  “  flowing, 
new-creating,  life-giving,  miraculous  power,  which 
was  to  be  poured  out  in  the  world  through  the  death 
of  his  great  anti-type,  Jesus  Christ.”  This  latter 
notion  is  inapt,  because  life  and  resurrection  pro¬ 
ceed,  not  from  the  crucified  and  dead,  but  from  .the 
risen,  Christ  Cassel  (Der  Prophet  Elisa,  8.  162  sq.) 
even  finds  the  prophetical  spirit  represented  in  the 
(dead)  Elisha,  and  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  dead 
man  restored  to  life.  He  says:  “When  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets  breathed  over  Israel  like  an  even¬ 
ing  wind,  then  the  nation  rose  again,  became  living, 
and  made  all  live  whom  its  word  touched.  All  the 
dead  who  fall  upon  prophecy  rise  again  to  life. 


Elisha  is  the  prophetic  law,  whosoever  in  Israel 
believes  on  it  experiences  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  Jesus  Christ  The  miracle  at  Elisha's 
grave  is  a  type— but  since  all,  Jews  and  heathen, 
alike  become  living  at  the  grave  of  Christ  through 
repentance  and  faith,  no  dead  man's  bone  any  longer 
restores  to  life.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that 
such  interpretations  have  no  foundation  in  the  text 
[Scarcely  a  better  means  of  exposing  their  frivolity 
could  be  found  than  to  translate  them.  They  are 
inflated,  rhetorical  inventions.  When  they  are 
translated  literally,  they  appear  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  ridiculous  and  incoherent  jargon.  The 
principal  utility  of  quoting  them  is  to  keep  before 
us  a  warning  of  the  pitfalls  which  environ  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  interpretation. — W.  G.  S.]  Finally,  the 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  this  incident,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  “  an  apparently  dead  man,  when  ha 
was  thrown  into  the  grave  of  Elishi,  was  restored 
to  life  by  the  violent  shock  of  the  fall”  {ExegeL 
Handbuch  on  the  passage ;  Baur,  Hebr.  Mythologie, 
ii.  s.  197;  Jahn,  Einleitung  in's  A.  T.  iL  1.  8.  26  L) 
may  be  regarded  as  antiquated  and  abandoned. 
Thenius  says:  “The  incident  may  have  occurred 
very  naturally,”  but  does  not  tell  how.  Knobel’a 
remark :  There  is  something  analogous  in  the  le¬ 
gend  that  the  ground,  where  Amphiaraus  lay 
buried,  prophesied  (Cicero,  De  Divin.  L  40),”  rests 
upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  aim  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  miracle. 

rThis  might  be  regarded  as  a  test  case  among  the 
Testament  miracles.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  many 
readers  will  find  themselves  satisfied  with  the  above 
discussion  of  it  The  notion  that  Elisha  was  a  “  con¬ 
structive”  prophet,  in  contrast  with  Elijah,  who  was 
“  destructive,”  is  a  mere  whim.  The  fondness  for 
historical  parallels  and  contrasts  seduces  many 
into  finding  coincidences,  correspondences,  and 
contrasts  where  none  exist  out  of  the  imagination 
of  the  writer.  Elijah  and  Elisha  differed  some¬ 
what  in  character,  it  is  true,  but  they  must  be 
taken  together  as  two  men  who  worked  with  the 
same  general  method,  under  very  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  towards  the  same  ends.  There  is  no 
ground  for  any  such  contrast  as  is  here  affirmed. 
Yet  this  contrast  is  made  to  be,  in  Bohr's  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  miracle,  alter  all  verbiage  is  stripped 
from  it,  the  motive  of  this  wonderful  event.  God 
bore  testimony  to  Elisha’s  calling  even  after  his 
death,  and  this  testimony  took  the  form  of  the  res¬ 
toration  of  a  dead  man  to  life  by  physical  contact 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead  prophet,  because  Elisha 
had  been  a  constructing,  life-giving  prcphtt.  Of 
course,  an  affirmed  miracle  would  not  be  disproved, 
if  we  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  but  no  miracle 
recorded  in  Scripture  would  seem  more  superflu¬ 
ous  than  one  which  was  intended  to  ratify  the 
calling  of  Elisha  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  after  his 
death.  As  for  the  authority  of  Sirach,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  into  it  His  panegyric  is  poeti¬ 
cal  and  rhetorical  in  form,  and  when  he  says,  for 
instance,  that  “  the  body  (of  Elisha)  prophesied  in 
the  tomb,”  although  there  is  a  reference  to  this 
passage,  and  although  it  is  a  perfectly  justifiable 
thing  for  him  to  refer  to  it  in  thi9  poetical  strain  in 
the  course  of  such  a  composition  as  that  he  was 
making,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  words 
could  be  reduced  to  any  statement  which  would 
be  available  for  critical  and  exegetical  purposes. 
The  attempts  to  lend  significance  to  this  incident, 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  are  all  failures.  Ths 
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simp]*  statement  of  the  text  is  that  an  incursion 
of  Moabites  interrupted  a  funeral.  The  corpse 
was  hastily  thrown  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha, 
and  when  it  touched  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  the 
man  returned  to  life.  The  remarkable  dramatic 
mmatanesa  of  the  description  in  ver.  21 :  “  when 
the  dead  man  came,  and  touched  the  bones  of  the 
prophet,  he  revived,”  shows  that  the  resuscitation 
was  dependent  on,  and,  we  may  say,  caused  by 
the  physical  'contact,  according  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative.  Different 
persons  will  receive  this  story  in  different  ways, 
according  to  their  theological  and  philosophical 
prepossessions.  Some  will  see  in  it  a  popular 
legend  or  myth  which  insisted  on  glorifying 
the  prophet  by  ascribing  miraculous  efficacy  to 
las  bones  after  his  death,  a  mere  legend  which 
grew  up  in  the  course  of  time,  but  had  no  histori¬ 
es  foundation.  Others  will  simply  take  the  story 
ae  it  is  given  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and  will  go 
no  farther  than  the  record  goes.  It  is  not  stated 
that  the  bones  of  the  prophet  were  ever  tested  again 
to  see  if  they  would  repeat  the  miracle,  or  that  any 
other  persona  than  this  one  were  ever  restored, 
and  it  is  not  stated  why  the  miracle  was  performed 
at  aU.  Those  who  adopt  this  sooond  course  must 
decline  to  speculate  on  these  questions.  They 
must  assume  that,  for  some  reasons  unknown, 
God,  en  a-single  occasion,  attached  to  the  bones 
of  the  prophet  this  efficacy.  They  mast  decline  to 
deduce  general  inferences  from  this  incident.  Oth¬ 
ers  again  will  go  still  farther,  and  infer  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  man  was  due  to  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  this  became  physically  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  remains  of  his  body,  that  his  bones, 
therefore,  had  miraculous  efficacy,  and  that  the 
bones  of  other  individuals  of  equal  sanctity  will 
have  equal  efficacy.  It  is  a  development  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  second  view,  and  it  elevates  the  iso¬ 
lated  instance  into  a  law.  In  this  way  the  Story 
is  made  to  lend  support  to  the  use  of  relics.  It  is 
remarked  above,  in  reference  to  this,  that  it  was 
not  the  propltet’a  bone,  but  the  power  of  God, 
which  wrought  the  miracle.  No  one  would  assert 
anything  else  of  the  use  of  any  relic.  It  is  clearly 
stated  that  the  resuscitation  depended  upon  the 
physical  contact  with  the  physical  object,  and  the 
latter  had  mysterious  and  supernatural  efficacy  in¬ 
herent  in  it,  which  it  could  only  have  acquired  as 
part  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  marked 
by  extraordinary  spiritual  superiority.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
me  and  veneration  of  relics. — W.  G.  8.] 

4.  King  Jehoash  did  not  indeed  renounce  the 
worship  of  Jeroboam’s  calves,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  best  among  the  kings  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom.  This  much  is  clear  from  the  story  ef  his 
interview  with  Elisha,  if  from  nothing  more.  We 
do  not  hear  that  any  other  one  of  the  four  kings, 
under  whom  the  prophet  lived*,  stood  in  similar  re¬ 
lations  to  him.  Even  though  the  tears  which  he 
shed  at  the  prophet’s  death-bed  were  not  team  of 
penitence,  and  of  a  14  lively  regret  for  his  past  be¬ 
havior  towards  the  prophet  ”  (Krummacher),  yet 
thpy  certainly  show  how  deeply  he  was  touched 
by  the  distress  of  Israel,  and  how  helpless  he  felt 
at  the  departure  of  the  prophet.  By  hi»  exclama¬ 
tion:  uMy  Father  I  ”  Ac.,  he  proclaimed  to  all  who 
stood  by  that  the  prophet  was  more  to  him  than 
aU  the  military  force  which  still  remained.  He 
than  goes  on  to  do  what  the  prophet  command* 
10 


him,  as  a  servant  obeys  his  master.  He  desisted 
after  shooting  three  times,  not,  as  Krummaehet 
thinks,  from  fear  of  condescending  below  his  royal 
dignity,  but  from  shame  and  fear  of  demanding  tee 
much  [or  rather,  because  what  was  done  three 
times  was  thought  to  be  completely  done.  See 
Exeg.  note  on  ver.  19,1  He  took  courage,  and  soon 
showed  himself  a  bold  and  victorious  soldier,  both 
in  his  war  with  Syria,  and  in  that  with  Amaziah 
(see  chap,  xiv.). 


HOMILETICAL  AHD  PRACTICAL 

Tors.  1-13.  See  Bister,  smd  Eth.  The  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  shows  us 
(a)  God’s  severity,  and  (6)  God’s  goodness.  Rom. 
xi.  22;  <?/.  Sirach  v.  6  sq. ;  xvi.  12. — Starke:  Men 
who  have  a  personal  interest  in  deeply  rooted  cus¬ 
toms  or  traditions,  are  very  loath  to  see  them  over¬ 
thrown  and  abandoned,  although  they  often  thereby 
draw  down  God’s  judgments  by  their  own  hands. — - 
Vers.  3  and  4.  How  hard  it  often  is  to  bring  a  man, 
who  has  turned  away  from  the  living  God  and  from 
His  word,  to  seek  the  Lord’s  face.  Jehoahaz  had 
to  be  pushed  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  enemy, 
and  to  be  most  deeply  humiliated,  before  he  called 
upon  the  Lord  and  saw  where  help  is  to  be  found 
in  all  distress  (Tsai,  xxvi  16). — Vers.  4  and  5.  Bbr- 
lkb.  Bibkl:  The  Lord  heard  him  and  thereby  showed 
distinctly  how  easily  He  may  be  moved  to  show 
mercy,  if  we  will  only  bring  ourselves  to  ask  Him 
in  humility  and  sincere  penitence. — Starke  :  Faith¬ 
ful  Christian  I  If  God  heard  Jehoahaz,  how  much 
more  will  He  hear  thee,  if  thou  callest  upon  Him. 
— The  Lord  gave  Israel  a  deliverer,  but  Jehoahaz 
did  not  live  to  see  him.  God  hears  the  cries  of 
those  who  earnestly  call  upon  Him,  and  helps  them, 
but  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  His  aid  are 
retained  in  His  own  discretion.  Do  not  despair  if 
thy  prayer  does  not  seem  to  be  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delays  His  assistance.  He  knows  the  fitting  sea¬ 
sons  and  knows  what  is  useful  for  us. — Vers.  6  and 
6.  The  Lord  gave  Israel  a  temporal  saviour  in  its 
hour  of  physical  need ;  to  us  He  has  given  a  spir¬ 
itual  Saviour,  who  can  and  will  save  us  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  all  enemies:  sin,  death, 
Satan,  and  Hell  (Luke  i.  69-71).  What  can  we  ex¬ 
pect,  if  it  must  be  sand  of  us  also:  Yet  they  did 
not  renounce  their  sms. — Richter:  Many  a  one 
prays,  like  Jehoahaz,  in  his  time  of  distress,  and 
when  the  trouble  is  past,  the  good  impulses  quickly 
disappear  again.  Ver.  7.  Wurt.  Stnnr. :  No  nation 
is  so  great  and  mighty  that  God  cannot  take  away 
its  might  and  make  it  so  small  and  slight  that  it  is 
only  like  dust  which  the  wind  scatters  (Ps.  xviii. 
42).  Therefore,  ye  godless  I  plume  yourselves  not 
so  much  upon  your  strength  (Ps.  lxxv.  5).  Look 
at  the  chaff,  how  quickly  it  is  scattered ;  so  shall  it 
be  with  yoor  strength.  Vers.  14-21.  Elteha’s  End. 
(a)  His  death-bed,  vers.  14-19.  ( b )  His  grave, 
vers.  20-2L  Vers.  14-17.  Krummacher:  The 
sick-bed.  (a)  Elisha  in  illness;  (6)  bewailed  by 
the  king ;  (e)  but  a  prophet  until  his  latest  breath. 
— Vers.  14-19.  King  Jehoash  at  the  death-bed  of 
Elisha,  (a)  He  weeps  and  laments ;  (6)  He  is  con¬ 
soled  and  strengthened. — How  did  Elisha  pass 
away  from  earth  ?  Sick  and  weakened  by  age — 
(his  lot  was  the  ordinary  one  of  mortals ;  he  also 
had  to  peas  away  into  darkness  and  death,  however 
mnoh  he  had  wrought  and  fought  and  labored*  Ps. 
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xc.  10  and  12.  God  has  ordained  sickness  before 
death,  that  we  may  set  our  house  in  order,  may 
seek  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  may  ponder 
what  is  our  sole  consolation,  in  life  and  in  death) 
— yet,  as  a  man  of  God.  (In  spite  of  weakness 
and  physical  decay,  he  is  strong  and  firm;  he  asks 
no  help  from  men,  but  he,  the  dying  one,  consoles 
and  strengthens  the  living.  His  last  word  is  a 
promise  of  victory.  The  words  of  Isaiah  [xl.  29- 
31]  are  verified  in  him.) — Ver.  14.  It  is  rarely 
recognized  how  great  and  irreparable  is  the  loss  of 
a  true  man  of  God,  a  great  benefactor,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  until  he  is  gone. — King  Jehoash  was 
not  ashamed  to  come  to  the  dying  prophet,  and  to 
confess  with  tears  his  own  helplessness;  but  how 
many  shun  such  holy  men,  and  are  glad  if  they 
never  need  have  anything  to  do  with  them. — Ver. 
16  sq.  From  the  example  of  Elisha,  we  see  how 
one  who  can  say :  “  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and 
song,  and  is  become  my  salvation  ”  (Ps.  cxviii.  14). 
stands  before  the  gates  of  eternity ;  proclaiming  sal¬ 
vation,  extending  blessings,  sure  of  victory.  There 
is  no  greater  thing  than  a  man  who,  in  the  face  of 
death,  caft  cry:  “0  death  I  where  is  thv  sting,” 
Ac.  (1  Cor.  xv.  65.  67). — Krummacher:  Here  we 
see  Elisha’s  patriotism.  If  we  would  know  what 
true  love  of  one’s  fatherland  is,  let  us  ask  the 
prophet.  In  his  oase  it  received  a  divine  conse¬ 
cration.  It  is  truly  touching  to  see  with  what  ten¬ 
derness  the  prophets  enfold  in  their  hearts  their 
country  and  people,  even  when  they  see  in  them 
little  but  spiritual  death,  decay,  and  corruption, 
and  experience  from  their  fellow-countrymen  little 
but  bitterness,  hate,  and  persecution. — Vers.  18-19. 
Berleb.  Bibel :  Cease  not  to  shoot  arrows  of  love 
into  the  heart  of  God,  so  shall  one  arrow  of  deliver¬ 
ance  after  another  come  back  to  thee  from  the 
Lord,  and  be  given  to  thee  in  the  word  of  truth. 
So  shalt  thou  smite  thy  spiritual  foes  and  tread 
them  under  foot  even  more  completely  than  Jeho- 
a8h  did  the  Syrians. — Roos:  The  cowardly  unbe¬ 
lief  of  men  causes  that  God  cannot  reveal  His  glory 
in  some  places  as  he  gladly  would  (Mark  vi.  5),  and 
that  their  way  is  not  made  so  easy  for  them  as  God 
would  be  willing  to  make  it  (Prov.  iv.  12).  The 
measure  of  the  victory  depends  upon  the  measure 
of  the  faith.  The  Lord  said  to  the  centurion  of 
Capernaum :  “As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done 
unto  thee  ”  (Matt.  viii.  13).  He  who  is  called  to 
execute  a  work  for  God  may  not  stop  and  desist 
according  to  his  own  good  judgment,  but  must  go 
on  in  it  tirelessly  and  faithfully,  till  the  Lord  com¬ 
mands  him  to  cease. — Calw.  Bibel  :  Many  enemies 
are  to  be  conquered,  many  tests  to  be  endured. 


Faith  must  hold  firm  until  the  end.  When  one 
battle  is  won.  the  conflict  is  not  over.  How  much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  when  one  only  half  believes, 
half  obeys,  or  when  one,  after  a  good  beginning, 
desists. 

Vers.  20  and  21.  The  Miracle  at  the  Grave  of 
Elisha ;  its  Object  and  its  Significance,  (a)  for  the 
prophet  himself;  (6)  for  us  all  (see  Hist  §  3). 
Von  Gerlach:  The  Lord  showed  thereby  that  He 
was  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;  that 
the  dead  in  Him  live  for  Him  (Matt,  xxii.  32) ;  that 
the  spirit  of  life  which  proceeds  from  Him  spreads 
life  and  blessing  everywhere  where  it  comes,  and 
that  it  is  superior  to  death  and  decay. — The  dead 
cannot  make  the  dead  to  live ;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
alone  penetrates  even  into  the  place  of  corruption, 
and  changes  it  into  a  place  of  life  (Ezek.  zxxviL  1 
sq.).  We,  therefore,  rest  our  confidence  and  hope, 
not  upon  dead  men’s  bones,  but  upon  the  God  who 
makes  all  things  to  live,  and  who  raised  up  from 
the  dead  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  If  we 
are  buried  with  Him,  we  have  this  consolation: 
the  God  who  raised  Him  will  also  raise  us  to  life 
through  His  might  (1  Cor.  vi.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14; 
Col.  ii.  12;  Rom.  vi.  4). — Berleb.  Bibel:  The  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  of  men  of  God  can  have  power, 
even  after  their  death,  to  the  resuscitation  of  those 
who  are  spiritually  dead,  if  the  latter  will  only 
study  and  follow  them  (Hebr.  xiii.  7).  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  truly  effi¬ 
cacious.  If  thou  art  dead  in  sin,  cast  thyself  into 
the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  in  humility  and  self-renun¬ 
ciation,  so  shalt  thou  revive  and  rise  to  life  again 
as  He  did,  for  he  who  truly  grasps  the  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Christ  (comes  into  contact  with  that 
Dead  One)  is  thus  revived  to  the  true  life  of  his  souL 

Ver.  23  sq.  Calw.  Bibel:  When  God  turns- 
Himself  from  us,  then  we  are  given  over  to  wretch¬ 
edness;  when  He  turns  back  to  us  again,  then  we 
find  salvation.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been 
dead  for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  their  blessing 
was  efficacious. — Wurt.  Sumh.  :  God  does  not  take 
pleasure  in  our  ruin,  but  remembers,  even  in  the 
midst  of  His  anger,  His  promised  grace  and  the 
covenant  which  Ho  has  made  with  us  (Luke  i.  72 
aq.). — Cramer:  Tyrants  are  rods  by  means  of  which 
God  chastises  His  people ;  but  finally  the  tyrants 
themselves  are  chastised  by  God  and  cast  into  the 
fire. — Ver.  25.  Starke  :  It  was  unjustly  obtained 
and  quickly  lost  Unrighteous  wealth  rarely  comes 
to  the  third  generation  (Jes.  xxxiii.  1). — Richter: 
Israel  is  to-day,  as  it  was  then  (ver.  23),  a  covenant 
people  of  God,  and  is  not  rejected  entirely  and 
forever  (Rom.  xi.). 


B. — The  Reign  of  Amaeiah  in  Judah,  and  that  offeroboam  II.  in  Israel. 

Chap:  XIV.  1-29.  (2  Chron.  XXV.) 

1  In  the  second  year  of  Joash  son  of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel  reigned  [emu 

2  reigned]  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  [became  king].  He  was 
twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  [he]  reigned  twenty  and 
nine  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  teas  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem, 

3  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  like  David  his 
father :  he  did  according  to  [in]  all  things  as  Joash  his  father  did  [had  done]. 
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4  Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  i  as  yet  [omit  as  yet]  the  people 
did  sacrifice  [were  yet  sacrificing  *]  and  burnt  [burning]  incense  on  the  high 
places. 

5  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that 

6  he  slew  his  servants  which  had  slain  the  king  his  father.  But  the  children  ot 
the  murderers  he  slew  not :  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  wherein  [ which J  the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  The  father* 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  be  put  to  death  for 

7  the  fathers:  but  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  [die*]  for  his  own  sin.  He 
slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt  ten  thousand,  [:]  and  [omit  and — He  also]  took 
Selah  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day. 

8  Then  Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  son  of  Jehu, 

9  king  of  Israel,  saving,  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face.*  And  Jehoash 
the  King  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  The  thistle  [brier] 
that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  tnat  was  iu  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Leba- 

10  non,  and  trode  down  the  thistle  [brier].  Thou  hast  indeed  smitten  Edom,  and 
thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee  up :  glory  of  this  [exult !],  and  tarry  at  home :  for 
why  shouldest  [wilt]  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  [provoke  a  calamity],  that  thou 

11  shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with  thee  ?  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear. 
Therefore  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  went  up ;  and  he  and  Amaziah  king  of  Judah 
looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Beth-snemesh,  which  belongeth  [belongeth]  to 

12  Judah.  And  Judah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel :  and  they  fled  every  man 

13  to  their  [his]  tents  [tent].  And  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  the  son  of  Jehoash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  at  Beth-shemesh,  and  came4  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto 

14  the  corner  gate,  four  hundred  cubits.  And  he  took  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
all  the  vessel*  that  were  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures 
of  the  king’s  house,  and  hostages,*  and  returned  to  Samaria. 

15  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoash  which  he  did,  and  his  might,  and  how 
he  fought  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 

10  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  And  Jehoash  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  Samaria  with  the  kings  of  Israel;  and  Jeroboam  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

17  And  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  lived  after  the  death  of  Jeho- 

18  ash  son  of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel  fifteen  years.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Amaziah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 

19’ Judah?  Now  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem:  and  he  fled 

20  to  Lachish ;  but  they  sent  after  him  to  Lachish,  and  slew  him  there.  And  they 
brought  him  on  horses:  and  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  with  his  fathers  in  the 
city  of  David. 

21  And  all  the  people  of  Judah  took  Azariah,  which  [who]  was  sixteen  years 

22  old,  and  made  him  King  instead  of  his  father  Amaziah.  He  built  Elath,  and 
restored  it  to  Judah,  after  that  the  king  slept  with  his  fathers. 

23  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah,  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Israel  began  to  reign  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  forty  and 

24  one  years.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  he  de¬ 
parted  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 

25  sin.  He  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  {near*]  Hamath  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  he 
spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son'of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which. 

26  was  of  Gath-hepher.  For  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel,  that  it  was  very 

.  bitter : 1  for  there  was  not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left  [neither  any  of  age,  nor  any 

27  under  age],  nor  any  helper  for  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would 
blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under  heaven :  but  he  saved  them  by  the  hand 

28  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  and  all 
that  he  did.  and  his  might,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  recovered  Damascus, 
and  Hamath,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  for  Israel,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
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29  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  Jeroboam  slept  with  his 
fathers*  even  with  the  kings  of  Israel  j  and  Zachariah  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead. 


TKTTVAL  ABB  6RAMMAHQAL. 

•  Yer.  4— {The  participle  here  marks  an  erect  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  with  another.  Example*  of  thin 
mn  nnmerona.  Cf.  1  Shies  i.  5;  itt.  *•;  r.  24;  9  Kings  rill.  6. 

•  Yer.  4 — The  keri  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  reproduo*  literally  the  tos*  ef  Dentaronomy^bat  it.  1*  minimiiy. 
Bead  the  ehetib,  fUD*- 

•  Yer.  4—  [D'33  HKVD,  la  at*  of  the  part  ritoUd.  *Let  aa  look  apoa  aa*  another;  aa  to  tha  to*"  » 

"  let  ns  look  upon  one  another's  free*”  4  *,  u  let  n#  meaenra  atxeagth  with  one  another."  £wald  §2Bl»  «} 

explains  it :  **  Let  ns  look  upon  one  another  as  to  the  person,"  4  a,  in  person. 

4  Yer.  18. — [The  keri  is  unnecessary.  Punctuate  the  ehetib  1K3*1  • 

•  Yer.  14— [Literally :  “Sons  of  pledges." 

•  Yer.  25.— [Ni3^0  would  be  literally  ftom  a*  far  m;  4  *,  it  expresses  that  he  penetrated  np  aa  to  as  Hamath, 

omne  near  to  that  place,  and  then  made  It  a  point  of  departure  on  the  north,  from  which  he  extended  his  conquests  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Dead  sea. 

1  Yer.  24— [iTJO  front  JTID  •  Qeeen.  (2%ea  t  nndentands  it  to  mean  dap  rooted*  qf  tog  rtwdiaftfrl  tfe* 
latest  and  best  expasMurs  agree  to  take  TDO  in  the  eanse  ef  T1D,  to  to  6. 8.) 


BXEOBTTCAL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  In  the  second  year  of  Jonah  .  •  « 
Amaziah  •  .  .  became  king.  On  the  chro¬ 
nological  datum  see  chap.  xiii.  1.  Yer.  3.  Instead 
of  the  words:  not  like  David,  his  father,  the 
parallel  account  in  Chronicles  (xxv.  2 )  reads :  “  Not 
utMh  all  his  heart”  The  additional  statement:  He 
did  in  all  things  as  Jo ash  his  father  had  done, 
shows  that  Amaziah,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign, 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  Joash 
was  (chap.  xii.  3),  but  that  afterwards,  especially 
after  his  victory  over  Edom,  he  introduced,  er  at 
least  tolerated,  the  worship  of  the  false  gods  of* 
Edom,  as  his  father  had  permitted  the  worship  of 
Asherah  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  2,  18).  [It  is  putting  too 
great  a  strain  on  these  words  to  make  them  cover 
any  such  accurate  parallelism  between  the  lives 
of  the  two  kings,  especially  when  this  parallelism 
in  constructed  by  borrowing  from  the  Chronicles. 
It  is  simply  meant  that  his  general  policy,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  conformed  to  the  demands  of 
the  Jehovah -religion,  were  modelled  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther's  conduct. — W.  G.  8.]  The  passage  2  Chron. 
xxv.  14  does  not,  therefore,  contradict  this  verse, 
as  Thenius  and  Bertheau  assert;  on  the  contrary, 
ver.  2  of  the  Chronicle  contains  the  same  assertion 
as  ver.  3  here.  [An  attentive  comparison  of  the 
records  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  at  this  point  reveals 
some  most  interesting  characteristics  of  each,  and 
ivtfbing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  a  false 
effort  to  “harmonize”  and  “reconcile,”  which 
should  obliterate  these  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics.  A  comparison  of  chap.  xii.  2  with  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  2  shows  a  difference  of  judgment  aa  to  Jo- 
mk-  s  career.  (See  translator’s  note  on  xii  2.)  In. 
perfect  consistency,  each  with  its  own  general 
judgment,  Kings  says  nothing  of  any  idolatry  of 
Joash,  while  Chronicles  records  such  an  error  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  18).  Again,  Kings  approves  in  gen¬ 
ets!  of  Amazi ah’s  career,  although  it  was  not  up 
tp  the  standard  of  David  (chap.  xiv.  3;  ef.  also  xv. 
3j).  Yer.  4  tells  wherein  he  failed  according  to 
this  author.  2  Chron.  xxv.  2  might  be  considered 
equivalent  to  this,  bat  ver.  14  states  the  fault  which 
the  chronicler  bald  to  find  with  him,  while  Kings 
i*  adept  in,  regard  to  any  suoh  sin.  The  two  ac¬ 


counts  are  each  consistent  with  itself,  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  regard  to  their  general  estimate  of  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  these  two  kiaga  Thenius  and.  Bertheau 
think  that  the  chronicler  inferred  from  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  these  kings  that  they  must  have  been  un¬ 
faithful  to  Jehovah,  but  It  is  unnecessary  to  adopt 
so  violent  an  explanation  of  Gw  divergence.  The 
chronicler  either  had  more  information,  or  a  stricter 
standard. — W.  G.  S.]  On  ver.  4  see  note  on  1 
Kings  tii.  2.  On  ver.  5  cf.  chap.  xii.  21  eg.  As  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  Orient  to  put  to  death  not 
only  conspirators  themselves,  but  also  their  chil¬ 
dren  (Curtiua  VL  11,  29;  Roaenmuller,  Attes  und 
Nmsa  Morgemtod,  XX.  «.  59),  ver.  6  expressly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  Amaziah^  in  obedience  tie 
Deut.  xxiv.  1 6,  did  not  do  this,  and  thereby  proved 
himself  to  be  a  faithfhl  king  according  to  the  Is- 
saelitish  standards.  The  words :  Aa  At  In  written, 
Aa  are  not,  ms>  Thenius  asserts;  an  explanatory 
addition  by  the  “  redactor ;  ”  they  do  not  merely 
give  his  opinion;  they  rather  state  the  true  his¬ 
torical  reason  why  Amaziah  acted  as  he  did.  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  from  this  passage,  that  the  author 
of  these  books  assume*  the  existence  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  at  that  tune,  and  did  not  at  all 
suppose  that  it  was  first  composed  under  Manas- 
seh,  150  years  later,  as  modem  criticism  (Kiehmjt 
maintains.  We  do  not  know  whether  Amaziah 
acted  according  to  this  precept  on  his  own  motive, 
or  not  Perhaps  ho  was  exhorted  to  it  by  a  prophet 
or  a  priest 

Yer.  7.  Bo  alow  of  Bdonw  The  Edomites 
revolted  from  Judah,  according  to  chap,  vfii  20, 
during  the  reign  ef  Joranh  Amaziah  undertook 
to  resubjugate  them,  and  prepared  great  military 
resources  to  this  end,  as  is  narrated,  is  2  Chron. 
xxv.  5  *$,  The  valley  of  salt  (2  Sam.  viiL  13;  1 
Chron.  xviii.  12)  is  a  plain  about  two  miles  broad, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  docs  not  show  a  sign 
of  vegetation.  It  in  now  eaked  ELGbor  (Robinson, 
Palestine,  XL  488  and  450),  Tha  chronicler  does 
not  mention  the  capture  of  Sola,  but  states  that, 
besides  the  10,000  who  fell,  10,000  others  were 
taken  prisoners  and  thrown  from  a  rock.  Sda  lay 
south  of  the  valley  of  salt  in  a  valley  which  wa» 
shut  in  by  rock%  but  which  wns  well  watered  and 
fruitful;,  it  is  tha  weft-know®  Pfefns  ami  it  was  as 
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important  in  a  military  at  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view.  Cf.  Winer,  M,*  W.-R  1L  $.  446  eq.  The 
mw  name  given  to  this  town  by  the  victor  is  sig¬ 
nificant  means  a  Deo  et ibactum,  in  servi- 

tuiem  redactum  (Gesenius,  e.  v.).  We  see  from  the 
phrase:  onto  this  day,  that  the  original  document, 
from  which  our  author  took  the  history  of  Ama- 
si&h’s  reign,  belonged  to  the  time  of  that  king,  or 
at  feast  to  a  tune  not  long  after  his  death.  As 
soon  as  the  city  came  into  other  hands  again,  which 
it  did  under  Ahaz  (chap,  xvi  6),  it  certainly  lost 
that  humiliating  name.  It  is  poasible  indeed  that 
it  continued  to  be  called  by  this  name  by  the  Jews, 
so  that  the  argument  is  not  conclusive,  but,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  hypothesis,  we  must  infer  that 
the  original  document,  in  which  stood  the  words 
u  unto  this  day,”  which  the  redactor  has  preserved, 
was  written  at  least  before  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Of 
course  this  place  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Joky 
theel  mentioned  in  Joshua  xv.  38. 

Ver.  8.  Then  Amaziah  sent  messengers. 
This  took  place  after  the  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Edomites.  The  detailed  statement  “  son  of  Jeho- 
ahaz,  son  of  Jehu,”  given  ground  for  the  sup¬ 
position  thht  the  original  authority  for  ver.  8  aq.  is 
different  from  that  of  vers.  1-1.  [Let  ns  look  one 
another  in  the  hot.  See  Grammatical  on  the 
verse.  This  is  a  literal  translation.  Though  the 
formula  is  variously  explained,  yet  its  significance 
is  dear.  It  is  a  challenge  to  combat* — W.  G.  3.] 
Josephus  says  that  Amaziah  sent  a  letter  to  king 
Joash,  in  which  he  demanded  of  him  to  submit 
himself  and  people,  as  they  had  once  been  subject 
to  David  and  Solomon,  adding  that,  if  he  would 
not  do  this,  a  pitched  battle  should  decide  between 
them  which  bad  the  superior  authority  (Antiq.  ix. 
8,  2\  It  is  also  possible  that,  as  the  rabbis  say, 
the  acts  mentioned  in  2  Chron  xxv.  13  occasioned 
this  demand. — The  parable  in  ver.  9  is  not  to  be 
pressed  too  much  in  its  details.  The  main  point  is 
the  contrast  of  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most 
majestic  tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  contemptible,  weak, 
and  useless,  although  prickly,  briar  (not,  as  The- 
nius  maintains,  thistle.  Cf.  Prov.  xxvi  9 ;  1  Sam. 
xiil  6;  Job  xxxi  40.  [The  comparison  between 
a  tree  and  a  briar  bush  is  more  correct  and  appro¬ 
priate  than  between  a  tree  and  a  thistle]).  These 
two  stand  side  by  side  upon  Lebanon.  No  wild 
beast  can  break  down  and  crush  the  cedar,  but  it 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  occur  with  the  briar. 
It  is  more  a  proverb  than  a  parable,  like  the  story 
in  Judges  ix.  8-15.  The  words:  Gtora  thy  daugh¬ 
ter  to  my  son  to  wM®,  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
m  implying  that  Amaziah  had  demanded  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joash  as  a  wife  for  one  of  his  sons  (Dere- 
ser);  neither  is  the  explanation  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  is  the  daughter,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ju¬ 
dah  the  son  (Thenius),  a  fit  interpretation  of  the 
haughty  parable  of  the  king  of  Israel.  Only  he 
who  is  equal  to  the  lather  may  demand  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  bis  daughter  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  not  one  who 
stands  as  tor  below  the  father  as  the  briar  below 
the  oedar.  If  such  an  one  as  this  latter  does  make 
such  a  proposal,  he  is  guilty  of  arrogance  and  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  he  must  expect  to  be  set  in  his 
proper  place. — Thenius’  translation  of  ver.  10: 
u8how  thy  might  at  home,”  is  not  correct,  as  we 
see  from  2  Chron.  xxv.  19,  where  we  read:  “ Thine 
heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boast  (T33n?);  abide  now 


at  home.”  *133,  in  the  hifil,  means  to  win  honor 
or  feme  (Gesen.).  The  Vulg.  is  right  according  to 
the  sense:  eonkntua  eeto  gloria  H  eede  tua  in  dorm 
twu — Calamity  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  hostile  power, 
against  whioh  one  fights  in  vam  for  rather,  to 
stricter  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
3  rnjnn )  upon  which  one  makes  a  rash  and  cause¬ 
less  attack,  and  so  provokes  it,  brings  it  down  upon 
one’s  self.] 

Ver.  11.  But  Amamiah  would  not  hear. 
Beth-Shsmesh  (cf.  note  on  1  Kings  iv.  9),  whets 
the  two  armies  met,  was  in  Judah,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Dan,  and  therefore  much  nearer  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  than  to  Samaria.  It  follows  that  Joash  did 
not  wait  for  the  attack  of  Amaziah,  but  anticipated 
his  movements  and  so  carried  the  war  into  the  en¬ 
emy’s  country.  Josephus  says  that  Joash  threat* 
ened  the  captive  Amaziah  with  death,  iPhe  did  not 
compel  toe  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  open  the 
gates,  and  grant  him  free  admission  with  his  armv 
into  the  city;  and  that  Amaziah,  in  fear  for  his 
life,  brought  about  the  admission  of  the  enemy. 
This  statement,  although  it  stands  by  itself,  and 
has  no-  support  from  any  other  authority,  does  not 
at  any  rate,  contradict  the  biblical  text  Instead 
of  the  chetib  ,  in  ver.  13,  the  keri  offers  N3*1. 
In  2  Chron.  xxv.  23  there  stands  instead  of  either: 
VWIJM ,  t  e.,  “he  brought  him.”  The  Sept,  have 

this  reading  in  the  verse  before'  us  also  (^yayev 
t6v),  and  the  Vulg.  follows:  adduxit  cum.  Thenius, 
therefore,  adopts  this  as  the  original  reading,  but 
unnecessarily,  for  if  Joash  took  Amaziah  prisoner 
and  did  not  put  him  to  death,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  took  him  with  him  when  he  went 
farther.  The  chronicler  simply  expresses  himself 
a  little  more  definitely.  Although  Jehoash  did  not 
need  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  yet  he  caused  a  large 
piece  of  its  wall  of  fortification  to  be  torn  down, 
from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  comer  gate.  The 
former  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  towards 
Ephraim,  and  was  also  called  the  gate  of  Benja* 
min,  because  the  road  to  Ephraim  ran  through  the 
territory  of  Benjamin.  It  is  now  called  the  gate 
of  Damascus.  The  latter  was  to  the  west  of  this, 
at  the  point  where  the  wall  turned  southward:  t. 
at  toe  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  According  to 
Thenius  iy  does  not  here  denote  the  terminus  ad 

quern,  but  only  the  direction  in  which,  because  the 
distance  between  them  was  more  than  400  cubits, 
viz.,  2,000  English  feet.  The  question  arises,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  Thenius  has  correctly  fixed  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  corner-gate  on  his  plan  of  the  city,  and 
whether  the  distance  was  as  great  as  he  supposes, 
as  the  city  Was  laid  out  before  the  exile.  In  de¬ 
scriptions  of  localities,  always  serves  to  define 

the  limit  up  to  whioh,  and  not  merely  the  direction: 
Josephus’  assertion  that  Jehoash  caused  a  breach 
(dtoKimij)  30  cubits  wide  to  be  made  in  the  wall,  and 
that  he  drove  through  this  in  a  chariot  with  the 
captive  king  by  his  side,  has  no  foundation  in  thb 
biblical  text.  Jehoash’s  purpose  in  ordering  the 
wall  to  be  tom  down  was  not  to  get  a  grand  gate¬ 
way  for  a  triumphal  entry  (Thenius),  but  to  mark 
the  city  as  captured,  and  as  lying  open  on  the  side 
of  Ephraim. — The  “  hostages  ”  (ver.  14)  were  de¬ 
manded  by  Jehoash  especially  because  he,  as  Jo¬ 
sephus  expressly  states,  gave  the  king  his  freedom, 
but  desired  still  to  hold  him  in  check.  They  were 
taken,  no  doubt,  from  toe  most  important  families, 
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but  they  were  hardly  sons  of  the  king  himself,  for, 
if  they  had  been,  it  would  probably  have  been  so 
stated.  The  treasures,  which  the  victor  carried 
oif,  were  not  probably  very  great  (see  chap.  xiii. 
.18),  and  the  word  D'NVtpan  seems  to  hint  at  this. 

Yer.  15.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts,  Ac.  The 
repetition  of  the  standing  formula,  in  regard  to  Je- 
hoash,  after  it  had  once  been  used  in  chap.  xiii. 
12,  13,  has  its  explanation  probably  in  this,  that 
the  author  found  it  in  the  document  from  which  he 
took  vers.  8-1 1,  as  well  as  in  that  from  which  he 
took  chap.  xiii.  An  especial  reason  for  adopting 
this  explanation  is  that  the  formula  is  not  precisely 
the  same  here  as  in  the  former  place.  “  The  name 
of  the  king  of  Israel  is  there  written  three  times 
,  whereas  we  have  here  twice  fcWiT .  The 
▼  ▼  : 
latter  form  is  preserved  throughout  the  section 
vers.  8-  17,  whereas  in  ver.  1  the  shorter  form  oc¬ 
curs.  Here,  the  natural  succession  of  the-details  is 
observed  (death,  burial,  successor) ;  there,  there  is 
a  transposition  (death,  successor,  burial)  ”  (The- 
nius).  Nevertheless,  the  author  may  have  been 
led  to  repeat  the  formula  because  ver.  17  “  con¬ 
tains  an  important  statement  which  is  connected 
with  Joash’s  death,”  namely,  that  Amaziah  lived 
and  reigned  for  fifteen  years  after  Joash  died.  The 
author  felt  obliged  to  repeat  the  notice  of  Joash’s 
death,  as  an  introduction  to  this  statement  (Super- 
Jiua  non  nocent). 

Yer.  17.  And  Amaziah,  Ac.  This  chronologi¬ 
cal  datum  stands  in  perfect  accord  with  the  ones 
before  given  in  vers.  1  and  2  and  in  chap.  xiii. 
10.  Amaziah  reigned  in  all  29  years ;  16  after  Jo¬ 
ash’s  death;  therefore,  14  with  him.  As  Joash 
reigned  16  years,  Amaziah’s  succession  falls  in  his 
second  year,  as  is  stated  in  ver.  1.  [See  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  note  on  ver.  22.] — If  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Amaziah’s  war  with  Edom  took  place  before  that 
with  Joash,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  latter  took 
place  shortly  before  Joash’s  death.  The  old  ex¬ 
positors  adopted  the  supposition  that  Amaziah 
spent  the  16  years  after  Joash’s  death  in  retire¬ 
ment  and  contempt,  as  a  deposed  king,  and  that 
the  conspiracy  was  a  consequence  of  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  defeat  (ver.  19).  There  is  no  ground  for  such 
an  hypothesis,  however,  for  if  the  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  after  that  defeat,  it  would  not  have 
been  16  years  before  it  was  consummated.  The 
chronicler  says  (chap.  xxv.  27) : '  “  Now,  after  the 
time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following 
the  Lord  («.  e.,  from  the  time  when  he,  after  the 
victory  over  the  Edomites,  brought  their  gods  back 
to  Jerusalem  with  him,  2  Chron.  xxv.  14),  they 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem.”  This 
time  was  before  the  war  with  Joash  and  the  great 
defeat;  it  is  only  intended  to  assert  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  end  of  Amaziah  was  a  punishment  for 
his  apostasy.  The  conspiracy  must  have  had  some 
other  especial  cause  which  is  not  stated.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thenius,  who  explains  all  the  people  of  Ju¬ 
dah  (ver.  21)  to  mean  the  whole  military  force,  it 
was  a  conspiracy  of  the  army.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  a  general  dissatisfaction  arose  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  causes,  and  that  this  finally  led  to 
the  conspiracy. — Lachish  was  originally  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  lowlands  of  southern 
Palestine.  Joshua  conquered  it,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  x.  31;  xv.  89). 
Behoboam  fortified  it  against  the  Philistines  (2 
Chron.  xi.  9).  Amaziah  tied  to  this  place,  proba¬ 


bly  because  he  could  easily  flee  across  the  frontier 
from  there  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  The  con¬ 
spirators  seem  to  have  followed  upon  his  heels. 
According  to  ver.  20  it  is  probable  that  they  brought 
the  slain  king  back  to  Jerusalem  in  his  own  royal 
chariot. 

Yer.  21.  And  all  the  people  of  Judah  took, 

Ac.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  case  also,  the 
conspirators  did  not  take  one  of  their  own  number 
and  make  him  king,  but,  as  in  chap.  xiL  22,  they 
adhered  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  David. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Azariah  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Amaziah,  for  it  is  most  probable  that  the  latter, 
at  the  age  of  54,  when  he  died,  left  sons  older 
than  this  boy  of  16  years.  The  expression 

appears  to  imply  that  they  chose  this  boy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  peculiar  characteristics. — The  new 
king  is  called  here  and  in  chap.  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17, 
23,  27,  iT*7TJJ  J  on  the  contrary,  in  chap.  xv.  13,  31, 

32,  34,  as  in  the  Chronicle  (except  1  Chron.  HL  12), 
[and  in  IsaL  i.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  Hos.  L  1 ;  Amos  i.  1 ; 

Zach.  xiv.  5],  he  is  called.  HMD .  Against  the  ex- 
T  \ 

planation  that  JTlty  is  an  error  of  the  copyist, 
arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  l  and  the  * ,  is 
the  consideration  that  the  error,  if  it  be  an  error, 
is  repeated  so  often.  “  We  must  rather  suppose 
that  the  king  really  had  both  these  names,  which 
are  very  closely  connected  ”  (Keil).  [In  the  ed.  of 
1865,  he  sqys  that  they  are  used  ‘‘promiscu¬ 
ously.’1]  Vatabius :  duo  nomina  Jiabuit  affinia:  fbr- 
titudo  Domini,  et  Auxiiium  Domini.  [The  two 
names  are  at  least  very  nearly  equivalent  in  ety¬ 
mological  meaning:  n*TO  (he  whose)  Help  (is) 
Jehovah;  ,TW  (he  whose)  Strength  (is)  Jehovah. 
Bertheau  calls  attention  to  a  similar  case.  In 
1  Chron.  xxv.  4,  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  is  one 
who  is  called  UzzieL  A  comparison  of  the  names 
in  the  subsequent  repetition  shows  that  he  is  the 
person  called  Azareel  in  ver.  18. — W.  G.  S.]  This 
is  quite  possible  in  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  names  are  changed  in  the  Orient.  The 
name  Uzziah  seems  to  have  been  generally  used 
after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  (see  the  places 
where  it  occurs  in  the  later  prophets,  which  are 
quoted  above). — Yer.  22.  On  Elath,  see  note  on 
1  Kings  ix.  2.6.  Either  Amaziah  did  not  push  for¬ 
ward  as  far  as  this  important  port  of  commerce,  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  or  else  he 
was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  it  after  his  de¬ 
feat  by  Joash,  at  Beth  Shemesh;  but  Edom  was  not 
a  valuable  possession  for  Judah  except  as  it  in¬ 
volved  the  possession  of  Elath.  That  the  new 
king  took  this  city  and  “  built  ”  it,  that  is,  either 
extended  it  or  strengthened  it,  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event  for  the  kingdom,  and  especially  for 
his  own  authority.  That  is  why  it  is  here  men¬ 
tioned  by  anticipation  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  whereas  his  further  history  is  not  given 
until  later,  in  chap.  xv.  1-7.  We  cannot  infer 
from  the  clause :  after  that  the  king  slept  with 
his  fathers,  that  Azariah  undertook  this  expedi¬ 
tion  “at  once”  (Thenius),  and  advanced  victo- 
riously  to  Elath,  for  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  a  boy  of  16  years.  However,  it  may 
well  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 
[This  clause  is  very  enigmatical  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  ever  been  offered.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  king  died,  another  succeeded,  and 
when  the  author  goes  on  to  mention  the  acts  of 
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the  latter’s  reign,  he  says  that  he  did  a  certain 
thing  after  the  ( former )  king  was  dead.  It  is  either 
a  most  idle  and  meaningless  statement,  or  else  it 
has  a  significance  which  has  not  yet  been  per¬ 
ceived.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
it  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Azariah  was  made  king 
after  his  father  was  captured  by  Jehoash,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  released,  and  that  he  did  this  after  his 
father’s  release  and  death.  This  would  account 
for  Azariah’s  youth  at  the  time  he  was  made  king. 
Ver.  22  would  then  follow  ver.  14  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative.  In  view  of  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  intervening  verses  this  is  not  at 
all  impossible.  After  ver.  14  the  author  goes  on 
to  tell  (a)  what  became  of  Jehoash,  (b)  what  be¬ 
came  of  Amaziah,  (c)  what  the  people  of  Judah  did 
after  their  king  was  captured  (ver.  22).  The  im¬ 
mediate  release  of  Amaziah  by  Jehoash  rests  only 
upon  the  authority  of  Josephus.  In  connection 
with  this  the*  other  remarkable  datum  in  ver.  11 
may  bo  noticed :  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after 
Joash.  (It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  does  not  say 
that  he  reigned.)  Ewald  understands  this  to  mean 
that  he  lived  as  a  captive,  and  was  finally  released 
by  Jeroboam;  but  he  does  not  suppose  that  Aza¬ 
riah  was  made  king  until  after  his  father’s  assassi¬ 
nation.  This  would  leave  Judah  kingless  for  15 
years,  and  force  us  to  assume  that  its  king  was 
assassinated  as  soon  as  he  was  released.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  suppose  that,  after  Amaziah  was  taken 
away  captive,  his  son  was  made  king;  that  when 
Amaziah  was  released  and  returned  to  Judah,  he 
was  not  welcome  there ;  and  that  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  remove  him,  we  have  a  consistent 
theory  throughout  With  regard,  then,  to  the 
chronology:  Chap.  xv.  1  says  that  Azariah  be¬ 
came  king  in  the  27th  of  Jerob.  IL  This  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  every  other  chronological  datum,  and 
is  universally  sacrificed  (see  the  Comm,  on  the 
verse).  Zachariah’s  accession  in  the  38th  of  Aza¬ 
riah  would  fix  Azariah’s  accession  in  the  3d  or 
4th  of  Jeroboam,  if  we  hold  fast  41  years  as  the 
duration  of  Jeroboam’s  reign.  If,  as  seems  very 
probable,  Joash  died  soon  after  he  defeated  and 
captured  Amaziah,  then  the  people  of  Judah 
waited  3  or  4  years  for  the  release  of  their  king, 
and  when  this  did  not  take  place,  they  made  Aza¬ 
riah  king.  Amaziah  lived  11  years  longer,  was 
released,  returned,  and  was  assassinated,  and  Aza¬ 
riah  was  27  years  old  when  he  took  Elath.  This 
construction  is  consistent  with  all  the  texts.  The 
“  29  years  ”  in  xiv.  2,  cover  the  period  from  Ama- 
ziah’s  accession  to  his  death,  and  the  “  15  years  ” 
in  ver.  17  hold  good.  Azariah  reigned  for  52 
years  from  the  date  of  his  coronation,  or  41  years 
from  the  date  of  hit  father's  death.  In  the  text  his 
coronation  is  recognized  as  the  true  beginning  of 
his  reign,  and  the  dates  for  the  accession  of  Zacha- 
riah,  Shallum.  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  and 
Jotham,  are  all  consistent  therewith.  Against 
this  construction  is  the  strong  consideration  that 
the  circumstances  are  not  more  distinctly  nar¬ 
rated.  We  have  no  mention  of  Amaziah’s  release 
at  alL  There  are  also  difficulties  connected  with 
the  chronology,  but  these  confront  us  in  any  case. 
They  can  only  be  removed  by  arbitrary  changes, 
and  these  changes  can  only  be  based  upon  conjec¬ 
ture.  Every  time  that  I  have  re-examined  the 
chronology  of  this  period  the  suspicion  has  been 
revived  in  my  mind  that  the  error,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  inheres  in  it  at  this  point,  is  to  be  sought  in 


the  duration  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  al¬ 
though  the  chronologies  almost  all  alter  the  data 
in  regard  to  Jeroboam  or  Azariah.  It  may  bu 
that  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  captivity  of  Amaziah. — W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  23.  In  the  fifteenth 
Ac.  This  statement  agrees  wit) 
in  ver  17.  Amaziah  ruled  29  years ;  14  with  Joash 
of  Israel,  and  15  with  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  The 
further  statement,  however,  that  Jeroboam  reigned 
for  41  years,  is  contradicted  by  chap.  xv.  8,  which 
says  that  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam, 
Zachariah,  came  to  the  throne  in  tlie  38th  year  of 
Azariah  (Uzziah).  Now  if  Jeroboam  reigned  with 
Amaziah  for  15  years,  and  then  38  years  more 
with  Azariah,  his  entire  reign  was  not  41  but  53 
years,  or  if,  as  is  probable,  the  15  years  and  the  38 
years  were  not  all  complete  (see  Pt.  II.,  p.  86),  then 
51  years.  As  all  the  chronologers  agree  that  Za¬ 
chariah’s  accession  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
38th  of  Azariah,  it  is  generally  assumed,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  41  and  51 
years,  that  an  interregnum  or  anarchy  of  10  years 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (Keil  and 
others).  But,  according  to  chap.  xiv.  29,  Zacha¬ 
riah  followed  his  father  Jeroboam,  not  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  10  or  11  years,  but  immediately  after  his 
death.  Moreover  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign,  in 
the  history,  of  any  period  of  anarchy,  though  such 
a  period  must  certainly  have  been  marked  by  some 
important  incidents,  and  we  may  not  make  history 
in  order  to  account  for  a  single  inconsistent  chro¬ 
nological  statement.  According  to  Hos.  i.  1,  that 
prophet  labored  under  Jeroboam  II.,  and  also  under 
Hezekiah,  who  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until 
727  B.  c.  Now,  if  Jeroboam  only  reigned  41  years, 
from  823  to  782,  Hosea  must  have  labored  as  a 
prophet  publicly  before  782  and  after  727,  that  is, 
for  over  60  years ;  but  this  hardly  seems  possible. 
But  if  Jeroboam  reigned  51  years,  823-772,  then 
still  Hosoa's  public  work  covers  the  great  but  not 
impossible  time  of  60  years.  For  all  these  reasons 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  with  Thenius,  that 
there  is  an  error  here  in  copying  the  letters  which 
designate  the  numbers  (fc$D  —  41  for  50  —  61),  and 
that  the  latter  would  be  the  correct  number. 
Wolff  (see  Pt.  II.,  p.  89),  with  whose  other  com¬ 
binations  we  do  not  agree,  considers  the  number 
41  incorrect,  and  reckons  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  at  52.  [See  bracketed  note  on  ver. 
22.] 

Ver.  25.  He  restored  the  ooast  of  Israel, 

Ac.  As  in  1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  Amos  vi.  2.  14,  Ha¬ 
math,  by  which  we  must  understand  not  a  city 
merely,  but  also  a  district  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
33 ;  xxv.  21),  is  here  used  to  designate  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Palestine.  The  sea  of  the  plain 
is  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut  iiL  17 ;  Jos.  iii.  16),  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  more  defi¬ 
nitely  marked  on  the  frontier  of  Moabby  the  brook 
Arnon  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea(Isai.  xvi.  2). 
[Gf.  also  Amos  vi.  14.]  Jonah  is  the  well-known 
prophet  (Jon.  i.  1)  -from  the  city  of  Gath-Hepher, 
which  lay  in  the  territory  of  Zebulon  (Jos.  xix. 
13).  This  oracle  does  not  lose  any  of  its  nistorical 
value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  “Book  of  Jonah”  which  we  possess.  It  is 
incomprehensible  how  Menzel  could  suppose  that 
the  book  of  Jonah  “contains  this  prophecy  in  a 
metaphorical  form,  although  not  directly.”  Others, 


year  of  Amaziah- 

.  that  in  ver.  1  and 
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as  Hitzig  and  Knobel,  think  that  Isaiah  xv.  and 
xvi  contains  the  oracle  of  Jonah  here  referred  to, 
an  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  a  Tory  weak 
basis. — In  vers.  26  and  27  it  is  explained  how  it 
came  about  that  the  frontiers  were  restored  by  a 
king  who  still  maintained  the  worship  of  Jero¬ 
boam's  calves.  The  ground  for  this  lay  in  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  pity  for  His  chosen  people.  He  had  not  yet 
declared  that  He  would  blot  it  out  for  its  apos¬ 
tasy.  He  helped  it  out  of  the  deep  distress  into 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  Syrians  (chap. 
xiiL  3.  7),  and  prospered  it  to  an  extent  which  was 
no  longer  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for ;  for,  though 
Jehoash  had  recovered  all  the  lost  cities  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  yet  all  the  territory  beyond  the 
river  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians.  Jero¬ 
boam  was  the  one  who  reoovered  it.  On  ■wry 

Mid  see  note  on  1  Kings  xiv.  10 ;  cf.  Deut 
xxxii.  36.-— In  ver.  28,  cannot  be  translated 
otherwise  than  as  in  ver.  25:  he  brought  back. 
Bwald  desires  to  strike  out#  mvr!>  and  then  to 
read  instead  of  **0^1 :  11  He  recovered 

Damascus  and  Hamath  for  Israel.”  These  changes 
are  as  violent  as  they  are  unnecessary.  iTTCiTS  is 

a  periphrasis  for  the  gonitive,  because  the  proper 
names  do  not  admit  of  any  form  for  the  etaL  const. 

|Keil,  Thenius),  and  3  before  means  to  or 

Jor.  As,  however,  neither  the  cities  nor  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Hamath  and  Damascus  ever  belonged  to 
Judab  or  Israel,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words,  that  he  brought  them 
back.  David  had,  indeed,  onoe  conquered  a  part 
Of  Syria  (Damascus,  2  Sam.  will.  6  and  6),  and 
Solomon  had  conquered  a  part  of  Hamath  (2 
Chroo.  viii.  3,  4).  It  waa  these  districts,  which 
had  long  before  made  themselves  independent  of 
any  authority  of  Israel,  which  Jeroboam  reoov-i 
ered.  The  sense  is  then :  Jeroboam  re-established  j 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  as  they  had  once; 
been  under  David  and  Solomon,  i.  at  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  kingdom. 


HISTORICAL  AMD  MTHIOAL. 

1.  The  reign  of  Amaziah  had,  in  general,  the 
same  course  as  that  of  his  father  Joash  (chap.  12). 
“  We  see  the  same  good  beginning,  the  same  bad 
progress,  and  the  same  sad  and  terrible  ending  in 
the  case  of  Amaziah  as  in  that  of  Joaah  ”  (Schlier). 
The  text  itself  affirms  this  by  the  words:  “  He  did 
in  all  things  like  as  Joash  his  father  had  done  ” 
(ver.  3.).  The  reasons  why  he  clung,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  lawful  worship  of 
Jehovah,  were  rather  external  and  traditional  than 
the  result  of  an  internal  conviction.  He  may  have 
seen  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority,  just  as  the  icings  of  Israel  consid¬ 
ered  it  necessary  for  political  reasons  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  Jeroboam’s  calf-images.  It  certainly 
was  not  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  him  (2  Chron. 
xxv.  2).  “  He  was  a  soldier  with  all  his  heart,  and 
be  was  nothing  more”  ( Catw .  Bibet).  He  wanted 
military  glory,  and  therefore,  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  collected  a  large  army, 
and  also  hired  mercenaries  from  Israel  (2  Chron. 


xxv.  i  and  6).  The  Edomites  had  not  provoked  in 
any  way  the  attack  upon  themselves ;  it  was  purely 
an  expedition  for  conquest  The  brilliant  victory 
which  he  woo  made  him  arrogant,  and  intensified 
his  thirst  for  war,  so  that  he,  in  haughty  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  without  external  occasion,  challenged 
Israel  to  war,  and  insisted  even  when  the  latter  put 
aside  the  challenge  sad  warned  him  to  give  up  his 
plan.  His  arrogance  was  severely  punished;  he 
waa  subjected  to  a  humiliation  such  as  no  king  of 
Judah  had  experienced,  not  even  his  father  Joash. 
The  Chronicler  represents  this  as  a  divine  judgment 
upon  him  because  he  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Edom  into  Judah  upon  his  return  from  the 
expedition,  and  repelled  haughtily  the  warning  of 
a  prophet  against  this  course  (2  Chron.  xxv.  14-16). 
There  is  no  occasion  at  all  to  doubt  this  story,  ns 
Thenius  does,  because  it  “is  intended  to  put  in 
pragmatio  form  the  theocratic  explanation  of  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  war  with  Israel”  Neither 
is  it  contradictory  to  ver.  3.  The  idea  that  divine 
judgments  follow  upon  idolatry  and  the  worship  of 
false  gods  is  one  which  runs  through  the  entire 
Old  Testament  economy ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Chronicler,  but  waa  held  also  by  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writers.  Amaziah’s  unfortunate  and  shame¬ 
ful  end  showed  that  it  waa  not  enough  for  a  king 
of  Judah  to  observe  the  law  for  mere  external  and 
political  reasons,  but  that  he  fulfilled  his  calling 
only  when  he,  like  David,  clung  to  Jehovah  “  with 
all  his  heart” 

2.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  humanity  on  the  part  of  Amaziah  that,  al¬ 
though  he  put  to  death ,  upon  Jos  accession,  the  mmr* 
derere  of  his  father ,  nevertheless  he  spared  their  sent 
and  relatives,  contrary  to  the  course  which  was 
commonly  pursued  in  such  cases  (Curtins  6,  11 : 
Lege  cautum  erat,  ut  propinqut  eorum,  qm  regi  turf- 
diati  cum  ipsis  necarentur.  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Brut  15). 
“  We  see,”  says  Eisenlohr  {Das  Volk  Israel,  IL  s. 
203),  “  that  there  was  a  remarkable  development 
and  growth  of  moral  feeling  in  the  nation,  and  that 
a  humane  and  generous  culture  gradually  sup¬ 
planted  the  former  harshness.  We  are  forced  to 
recognize  this  movement  in  spite  of  exceptional  in¬ 
stances  to  the  oontrary,  and  we  see  that  it  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  decay  of  the  more  rigid  and 
formal  conception  of  moral  relations,  and  with  the 
growth  of  a  more  expanded  moral  vision.”  Bat  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  progress  in  humanity  at  this 
period.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  forced  to 
infer  from  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  Amos  and 
Hoses,  that  it  was  a  time  of  rudeness  and  violence. 
As  for  Amaziah,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any 
humane  disposition  in  a  man  who,  after  killing 
10,000  Edomites  in  battle,  proceeded  to  throw  from 
a  rock  10,000  more  who  had  been  captured  alive 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  11,  12).  The  author  only  means 
to  say  that  Amaziah,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  that 
he  obeyed  them  also  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father,  and 
their  children.  This  law  came  from  Moses,  and 
was  not  the  product  of  a  later  and  (as  is  asserted) 
more  humane  time.  This  is  not  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  the  precept  in  question  is  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  for  that  book  did  not  repeal 
or  abolish  former  statutes,  it  only  renewed  and  ex* 
tended  them.  Hitzig  is  decidedly  in  error  when  he 
says, on Jerem. xxxi. 29 {cf. Kzek  xviii. 2 sq.) :  “The 
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punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren,  a  legal  institution  of  the  old  covenant,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ver.  29,  repealed.  This  repeal  is  accom¬ 
plished  (ver.  31)  by  abolishing  the  entire  former 
covenant  ”  In  the  places  cited,  the  prophets  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Ezekiel  are  attacking  the  popular  error 
that  God  bad  left  tha  guilty  parents  unpunished, 
and  was  now  punishing  the  children  for  their  sins 
{cf.  Havemick  on  Ezekiel  xviii. ).  The  author  of  this 
passage  in  Kings  is  not  speaking  of  God's  punish¬ 
ment  of  men,  but  of  the  punishment  of  the  sons  of 
the  murderers  by  the  king,  £<,  by  the  civil  power. 
The  civil  punishment  of  the  sons  of  wrong-doers 
for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers  was  abolished,  not 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  or  Jeremiah,  but  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  Amazi&h's  conduct  was  not  die-, 
tated  by  thirst  for  vengeance  against  the  fathers,  | 
nor  by  humane  pity  for  the  sons.  It  was  rather  a  | 
simple  act  of  justice,  in  which  he  behaved,  both 
towards  the  fathers  (Ex.  xxi  12  ;  Levit  xxiv.  17), 
and  towards  the  sons  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  according  to 
the  Law. 

[The  question  of  the  degree  of  humanity  to  be 
ascribed  to  Amaziah  is  of  little  importance.  It  is 
certain  that  his  conduct  was  very  different  from 
that  which  was  observed  on  all  the  changes  of 
dynasties  in  Israel,  and  by  Athaliah  in  Judah. 
These  events  were  marked  by  the  wholesale  blood¬ 
shed  which  was  common  in  similar  cases  elsewhere 
in  the  Orient.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings 
ascribes  this  action  of  the  king  to  his  loyalty  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  i.  a,  Deuteronomy.  The  bearing 
of  the  text  on  the  question  of  the  time  of  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  plain.  If  the 
author  is  correct  in  his  explanation  of  Amaziah’s 
conduct,  then  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  jn  ex¬ 
istence  at  this  time.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  general  evidence  for  the  time  of  composi¬ 
tion  of  that  book,  but  the  evidence  of  this  verse 
ean  only  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  author 
carried  back  to  Amaziah  the  ideas  of  a  book  which 
was  written  150  years  after  his  death,  but  before 
tbs  time  when  the  Book  of  Kings  was  written, 
or  else  that  tliis  verse  was  put  in  by  the  com- 

5'ler.  Those  who  maintain  the  late  origin  of 

elite rononiy  are  divided  between  these  explana¬ 
tions. — The  idea  that  God  punishes  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  is  certainly  found  in  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Kxod.  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  ▼.  9),  and  it  is  a 
simple  fact  of  observation  and  experience,  both  in 
history  and  in  private  life.  This  is  at  once  a  proof 
and  a  consequence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race.  No  man  can  commit  an  action  which  will 
sot  have  greater  or  less  effect  upon  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  upon  succeeding  generations.  Those 
on  whom  the  punishment  falls  complain  of  injus¬ 
tice  in  this  order  of  things,  as  the  Jews  did  who 
had  to  bear  the  captivity,  while  their  fathers,  who 
had  incurred  the  penalty,  had  lived  in  luxury  and 
sin  and  died  in  peace,  at  home.  Against  them  the 
prophets  maintained  the  justice  of  God  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  individuals,  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  for  his  own  sins  only.  This  was,  undeniably, 
a  modification  or  explanation  of  Deut.  v.  9.  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxxL  29  sq.)  represents  it  as  a  new  covenant 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Deut.  xxiv.  16 
is  entirely  different  It  forbids,  plainly  and  most 
justly,  that  men  shall  imitate  the  course  of  nature, 
which  entails  upon  the  children  the  consequences 
of  the  father’s  sins,  by  inflicting  upon  children  phy¬ 
sical  punishment  for  their  fathers’  crimes.  The 


latter  alone  comes  into  the  discussion  of  Amaziah’s 
conduct— W.  G.  S.] 

3.  The  representation  of  king  Joash  which  is 
here  given  us  supplements  essentially  the  portrait 
of  him  which  we  had  in  the  last  chapter.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  here  repels  Amaziah’s  challenge 
is  not  by  any  means  a  well-meant  warning ;  it  is 
rather  calculated  to  exasperate  him,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  his  thirst  for  war  still  further.  It  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  not  to  faith  and  trust  in  God,  but  to  great 
self-confldenoe  and  arrogance.  The  old  spirit  of 
Ephraim  appears  here  again,  and,  pluming  itself 
upon  superior  numbers,  and  external  greatness  and 
power,  looks  down  contemptuously  upon  Judah. 
The  parable  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  briar- 
bush  at  its  feet  is  a  piece  of  genuine  oriental  bom¬ 
bast,  for  which  Joash  had  the  less  ground  inas¬ 
much  as  all  that  part  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  Israel  was 
altogether  in  a  distressed  condition  from  which 
Jeroboam  IL  was  the  first  to  relieve  it  (ver.  26). 
Moreover,  Joash  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  fire  can 
go  forth,  even  out  of  a  briar,  and  consume  the  ce¬ 
dars  of  Lebanon  (Judges  ix.  15).  For  the  rest,  Jo¬ 
ash  sustained  himself  here  as  a  valiant  soldier;  he 
did  not  wait  for  Amaziah  to  attack  him,  but  took 
the  initiative  himself,  pushed  on  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Amazi&h’s  capital,  inflicted  upon  him  a 
signal  defeat,  and  took  him  captive.  We  are  not 
told  why  he  did  not  put  him  to  death,  and,  after 
taking  Jerusalem,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  as  Nebuchadnezzer  afterwards  did  (chap, 
xxv.).  It  can  hardly  have  been  from  magnanimity 
that  he  took  the  captive  king  with  him  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  left  him  upon  the  throne,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  hostages.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  did  this  from  arrogance.  The  “cedar” 
treated  the  “briar”  with  contempt,  and  let  him  go 
as  beneath  fear.  Nevertheless  he  took  hostages 
as  security.  We  have  to  recognize  here  &  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Him  who  meant  indeed  to  humble  Ama¬ 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  20),  but  who  would  not  permit 
that  Israel  should  become  master  of  Judah. 

4.  Jeroboam  II.  reigned,  even  if  we  take  the 
number  41  to  be  correct,  longer  than  any  other 
king  of  Israel.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  given 
here  very  concisely,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
incidental  mention,  Amos  vii.  10,  we  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Besides  the  fact  that  he,  like  all 
his  predecessors,  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
calf-images,  we  are  only  told  in  regard  to  him  that 
God,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  through 
him  rescued  Israel  from  its  bitter  distress,  and 
that  he  restored  the  frontiers  of  the  country  as 
they  had  existed  under  David  and  Solomon.  The 
complete  defeat  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  expulsion 
of  these  arch-enemies,  who  had  brought  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  had  the  most  important 
consequences.  These  events  took  place  early  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  they  show  us  J eroboam  as  the 
most  able  and  energetic  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The 
latter  part  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  passed  away 
without  any  decisive  events.  It  was  a  time  of 
peaoe  and  quiet,  in  .which,  as  chap.  xiii.  5  says, 
“  The  children  of  Israel  dwelt  ir.  their  tents  as  be¬ 
fore,”  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  the  vio- 
tory  over  the  Syrians.  It  follows  that  Jeroboam 
was  not  only  a  valiant  soldier,  but  also  a  prudent 
ruler,  who  understood  how  to  use  the  time  ofpeace 
so  as  to  raise  the  material  condition  of  his  people*. 
From  foe  prophecies  of  foe  contemporary  prophets 
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Amos  and  Hosea,  it  is  evident  that  the  kingdom 
had  then  attained  a  state  of  prosperity  such  as  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed  (cf.  Amos  vi.  4-6 ;  iii.  1 5 ; 
Hos.  xii.  8).  The  deep  aepravity  of  the  people, 
however,  appeared  just  at  this  time,  for,  instead  of 
being  led,  by  God’s  bountiful  goodness,  to  repent¬ 
ance,  they  were  stimulated  to  pride,  so  that  Hosea 
said :  “  According  to  their  pasture,  so  were  they 
filled,”  Ac.  (Hos.  xiii.  6).  Not  only  did  the  worship 
of  the  calf-images  continue,  but  also  the  worship 
of  false  gods  increased  (Hos.  iv.  12,  11 ;  viii.  4;  xi. 
2 ;  xiii.  2).  A  shocking  corruption  of  morals  found 
entrance  at  the  same  time :  luxury,  debauchery, 
shameless  licentiousness,  injustice,  violence,  false¬ 
hood,  and  deceit  of  all  kinds  (Amos  ii.  6  aq. ;  iii.  9 ; 
v.  12;  vi  4-1 ;  Hos.  iv.  1,  2,  18),  so  that  the  king¬ 
dom  went  on  from  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  only 
the  more  surely,  towards  its  final  downfall.  (See 
the  next  chapter.)  In  so  far,  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It 
gave  the  proof  that  this  nation  could  better  endure 
misfortune  and  oppression  of  every  kind  than 
earthly  glory  and  prosperity ;  therefore  the  Lord 
allowed  it,  for  its  own  salvation,  to  fall  from  its 
position  as  an  independent  uation  (chap.  xvii.  6  ag.). 

6.  The  prophet  Jonah,  who  foretold  the  victory 
of  Jeroboam  over  the  Syrians,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  boundaries  by  him,  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  line  of  prophets  who  not  only  spoke 
(preached),  but  also  wrote  down  their  prophecies. 
A  new  phase  of  prophecy  begins  with  him,  so  that 
in  this  respect  also  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  was  most 
important  for  the  history  of  redemption.  Up  to 
this  point  the  activity  of  the  class  of  prophets  of 
whom  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  the  chief,  was  espe¬ 
cially  [and  almost  exclusively]  directed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  aimed  to  bring  about  a  return  from  the 
worship  of  the  calves,  and  from  idolatry,  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  Israel  They  seized  upon 
events  and  circumstances,  not  so  much  by  their 
teaching  and  preaching,  as  by  their  acts,  and  their 
acts  were  signs,  that  is,  they  were  acts  which 
transmitted  a  divine  revelation.  “Since  now,”  as 
Hasse  ( Geschichte  dee  Alton  Dundee,  a.  110  sq.)  re¬ 
marks,  “the  house  of  Jehu,  which  owed  every¬ 
thing  to  the  prophets,  also  failed  to  return  to  the 
original  purity  of  the  Israelitish  constitution,  and 
since  it  persevered  in  its  idolatry  even  under  Jero¬ 
boam  H.,  who  no  longer  had  any  foreign  enemy  to 
fear,  every  hope  of  a  reformation  in  the  northern 
kingdom  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  prophets 
could  no  longer  hope  to  accomplish  anything  there 
by  actual  interference  [«.  e.,  by  such  acts  as  the  de¬ 
posing  of  one  dynasty  and  the  institution  of  an¬ 
other.  Even  that  extreme  measure  had  failed  in 
the  case  of  the*  house  of  Jehu] ;  they  could  only 
allow  the  evil  to  go  on  to  its  consummation.  They, 
therefore,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  regarded  it  as  their  only  remaining 
task  to  make  known  to  this  stubborn  and  hard¬ 
hearted  generation  the  judgment  which  it  was 
bringing  down  upon  itself.  Just  at  the  time,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  northern  kingdom  was  at  the  very 
height  of  its  glory,  Amos  and  Hosea  proclaimed  to 
it  its  approaching  ruin,  and,  because  Judah  had 
also  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  apostasy, 
Joel  also  appeared  there  at  the  same  time,  as  her¬ 
ald  of  the  coming  judgment.  This  judgment  could 
not,  of  course,  arrest  the  higher  destiny  of  Israel. 
Therefore  the  prophets  saw  beyond  it  a  new  and 


purified  Israel  arise,  and  form  a  united  kingdom 
under  a  sceptre  of  the  house  of  David,  which 
should  embrace  the  heathen  also.  The  Messianic 
kingdom,  therefore,  rose  up  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  entire  develop 
ment,  as  the  true  kingdom  of  God,  and  promises 
of  this  kingdom  were  joined  with  threats  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  prophecy  become 
truly  prophecy — that  is,  a  vision  of  coming  salvation 
which  stretched  forward  into  and  anticipated  the 
future ;  and  where  the  prophets  had  hitherto  made 
use  of  word  of  mouth  only,  in  order  to  influence 
the  present,  and  their  immediate  surroundings, 
they  now  made  use  of  writing,  because  coming 
generations  also  were  to  learn  what  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  into  their  souls.”  Instead  of  recognizing  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  prophetic  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  Ewald  asserts 
(Gesch.  iii.  a .  665  aq.  Bd  ed.  607  aq.)  that  there  was 
a  “complete  dissolution  of  the  ancient  prophetic  in¬ 
stitution  ”  at  that  time.  “  The  entire  school  (of 
Elijah  and  Elisha)  degenerated,  and  moved,  not 
forwards,  but  backwards.”  The  cause  of  this  was 
that  “  the  violent  and  imperious  character  which 
clung  to  all  the  old  kind  of  prophecy,  but  especially 
to  its  developments  in  the  northern  kingdom,  could 
no  longer  be  maintained  over  against  the  crown. 
The  bow  was  stretched  too  hard — it  had  to  break. 

.  .  .  A  new  form  of  the  prophetical  institution 
now  arose.  .  .  .  This  did  not  aim  to  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  power  in  the  kingdom,  to  exercise  a 
control  which  admitted  of  no  contradiction,  to  set 
up  and  to  depose  kings,”  Ac.,  Ac.  This  theory 
rests  upon  the  erroneous  premise  mentioned  above 
(Hist.,  §  7,  on  Chap,  ix.),  that  the  ancient  propheti¬ 
cal  institution  stood  opposed  to  the  crown  as  one 
independent  power  to  another,  and  that  they  strove 
for  the  mastery,  whereas  the  former  was  only  a 
divinely  appointed  corrective  for  the  latter.  If  we 
were  to  charge  any  of  the  prophets  'with  violent 
and  imperious  behavior,  this  charge  would  fall  first 
of  all  upon  the  new  order  of  them,  Hosea  and 
Amos  for  instance,  in  comparison  with  whose 
words  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  sound  mild  and 
gentle.  Jeremiah,  who  came  still  later,  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  with  the  words:  “See,  I 
have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,”  Ac. 
(Jerera.  i.  10;  cf.  xviil  7).  The  development  of  the 
prophetical  institution  stands  in  exact  relation  to 
the  history  of  Israel,  and  is  conditioned  upon  it 
It  does  not  break  off  with  Elisha,  who  died  under 
Jeroboam’s  predecessor.  The  word-prophets  stand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  deed-prophets,  and  carry 
on  the  work  which  they  had  founded  and  begun. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-20.  The  Beign  of  Amaziah.  (a)  The 
good  beginning,  vers.  1-7 ;  ( h )  the  deterioration 
as  it  advanced,  vers.  8-14;  (c)  the  sad  ending, 
vers.  17-20. — Ver.  B.  In  oases  like  that  of  Amaziah, 
where  faith  is  not  completely  and  sincerely  an 
affair  of  the  heart  (2  Ohron.  xxv.  2),  it  has  no  firm 
foundation  and  is  quickly  overwhelmed,  either  by 
unbelief  or  by  superstition.  A  half-and-half  dis¬ 
position  in  what  is  good  is  a  bridge  which  leads  to 
what  is  evil. — In  sacred  and  spiritual  affairs  we 
have  not  to  ask,  how  did  our  fathers  do  ?  but,  how 
would  God  have  us  do?  Because  Amaziah  onlj 
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did  as  his  father  had  done,  he  finally  fared  as  his 
father  had  fared. — Vers.  5  and  6.  The  civil  author¬ 
ity  does  not  carry  the  sword  in  vain,  but  it  is  an 
avenger  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him  who  does 
wickedly  (Rom.  xiii.  4).  It  is  as  much  a  sin  to 
leave  the  guilty  unpunished  as  to  punish  the  inno¬ 
cent.  Right  and  justice  are  distorted  by  both 
courses.  Where  regicides  are  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
punished,  out  of  pity  or  weakness,  there  all  justice 
ceases.  The  throne  [and  the  civil  authority]  are  not 
established  by  weak  concessions,  but  by  righteous¬ 
ness  (Prov.  xvi.  12). — Although  the  faults  of  the 
fathers  are  not  nowadays  visited  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren,  yet  it  is  not  rare  that  the  son  suffers  from 
enmity  which  his  father  incurred. 

Vers.  7-14.  Pride  goes  before  a  Fall,  (a)  Ama- 
ziah’s  arrogance;  (b)  his  fail — Ver.  7.  Victory 
cometh  fYom  the  Lord  (Prov.  xxi.  31).  If  Amaziah 
had  seen  and  believed  this,  he  would  have  given 
to  God  the  honor,  and  would  have  humbled  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  ascribed  the  victory  to  himself  and  to 
his  own  power,  and  so  became  haughty  and  arro¬ 
gant  (Jerem.  xvii.  5,  7). — Extraordinary  success  in 
our  undertakings  is  a  great  temptation  to  arro¬ 
gance  (Wurt.  Suira.:  Those  must  be  strong  legs 
which  can  support  great  good  fortune  and  pros¬ 
perity).  God  blesses  our  undertakings  in  order 
that  we  may  become,  not  haughty,  but  humble 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10  and  11).  Every  undue  self-exalta¬ 
tion  robs  us  of  the  blessing  again.  Paul  labored 
with  greater  success  than  any  other  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  but  he  was  so  far  from  proudly  exalting  his 
heart  on  this  account  that  he  called  himself  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  said:  “By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am”  (1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10). — Ver.  8. 
To  commence  a  war  from  mere  lust  for  war  and 
victory  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Quarrelsomeness  among  common  people  is  the 
same  as  love  of  war  among  kings.  The  word  of 
God  say 8 :  “  Follow  peace  with  ail  men  ”  (Hob.  xii. 
14).  and :  “  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in 
you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men”  (Rom.  xii  18). — 
Vers.  9  and  1 0.  As  you  shout,  so  will  the  echo  be. 
He  who  over-estimates  his  own  strength,  and 
pushes  himself  forward  into  the  charge  of  things 
which  he  is  not  capable  of  managing,  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  is  contemptuously  corrected.  The 
warning  to  “  Enjoy  your  victory  (which  you  have 
already  won)  pnd  stay  at  home !  ”  belongs  justly  to 
vanity  and  self-exaltation. — He  who  desires  to  cor¬ 
rect  another  for  his  arrogance  must  take  good  care 
not  to  fall  into  the  same  fault  himself.  Blame  and 
complaint  for  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  others 
often  come  from  hearts  which  exalt  themselves  too 
much. — Do  not  parade  your  wisdom  and  strength, 
if  you  really  possess  them.  The  Lord  breaks  down 
even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Ps.  xxix.  5 ;  cf.  Isai. 
iL  12,  13).  Little  David,  when  he  comes  in  the 
might  of  the  Lord,  is  a  match  for  the  giant  Goliath. 
— Ver.  11.  When  the  humiliating  truth  is  spoken 
out  with  scorn  and  derision,  although  it  is  in  itself 
beneficial,  yet  it  only  exasperates  and  embitters, 
instead  of  leading  to  self-knowledge.  As  a  bee 


sucks  honey  even  out  of  a  poisonous  flower,  so 
also  a  sincere  and  truth-loving  soul  will  win  even 
from  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  its  enemies  some¬ 
thing  good  and  beneficial  for  itself. — Arrogance 
and  love  of  honor  make  men  deaf  to  every  warn¬ 
ing  and  incapable  of  considering  what  is  really 
best  for  them.  But  he  who  will  not  hoar  must 
feel. — Vers.  11-14.  The  defeat  and  fall  of  Amaziah 
proclaim  loudly:  (a)  “Pride  goeth  before  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall  ”  (Prov.  xvi. 
18).  “The  stone  falls  back  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  casts  it  into  the  air”  (Sir.  xxvii.  28).  ( b )  He 
who  desires  too  much,  loses  even  that  which  he 
already  has ;  therefore,  “  Godliness  with  content¬ 
ment  is  great  gain’*  (1  Tim.  vL  6). — Vers.  13-16. 
“What  is  a  man  profited,”  Ac.  (Matt.  xvi.  26). 
Joash  won  a  great  battle,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
conquered  Jerusalem,  and  came  back  to  Samaria 
crowned  with  glory  and  laden  with  gold  and  silver ; 
but  the  best  thing,  the  God  who  was  yet  wor¬ 
shipped  and  honored  in  Judah,  he  *did  not  bring. 
He  remained  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  until  his 
end. — Vers.  17-20.  It  is  the  great  grace  of  God 
when  a  long  time  is  given  to  a  man  who  has 
sinned  grievously  in  order  that  he  may  make  good 
again  the  harm  which  his  sins  have  done,  but  then 
the  responsibility  is  all  the  heavier  when  the  limit¬ 
ed  time  expires.  There  stands  written  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  Amaziah  by  the  finger  of  God  this  great 
and  eternal  truth:  “  God  will  resist  the  proud !  ” 
Vers.  23-29.  See  Histor.  and  Eth. — Vers.  25-27. 
Israel’s  deep  misery  (Jer.  iL  19),  and  God’s  great 
pity  (Ps.  ciii.  10;  Hos.  xL  8).— Wurt.  Summ.: 
Our  faithful  God  helps  us  out  of  trouble  according 
to  His  great  compassion,  even  when  we  have  not 
deserved  it  of  Him,  but  often  not  until  our  distress 
lias  reached  the  highest  pitch  and  no  help  is  to  be 
expected  from  any  other  quarter. — When  God  not 
only  helps  us  out  of  trouble  which  we  have  not 
deserved,  but  also  gives  us  besides  what  we  never 
could  have  hoped  for  or  expected,  He  thereby  says 
to  us:  “I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,”  Ac.  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Rom.  iL  4). — Ver. 
25.  In  times  of  need  and  calamity  God  provides 
faithful  servants  who  bear  witness  to  his  pity  and 
call  men’s  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful  Well 
is  it  for  those  who  listen  to  these  voices  and  do 
not  harden  their  hearts. — Vers.  28  and  29.  Jero¬ 
boam  had  striven  for  thcr  external  prosperity  of 
his  people,  and,  when  he  died,  he  left  the  kingdom 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  any  previous 
king  of  IsraeL  For  its  spiritual  welfare,  however, 
he  had  done  nothing.  Calf-worship  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  false  gods  had  continued,  and  a  moral  rot¬ 
tenness  had  found  entrance,  which  brought  the 
kingdom  near  to  ruin.  So  has  many  a  one,  at  his 
death,  left  to  his  children  treasures  which  he  had 
won  by  long  labor  and  care,  but  those  children 
have  not  been  bred  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
and  'have  not  been  taught  that  “The  world 
passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever  ”  (1  John  iL 
17;  1  Peter  L  24  sq.). 
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THIBD  SECTION. 

CBS  MOHABOHT  USDS*  itAMlI  (UXZIAH)  AMD  JOTBAM  HT  JUDAS,  ABB  UVDSR  ZAPS  ARIAS  AJTD 

OTHXB8  UNTIL  HOSHXA,  DC  ISRAEL 


(2  Zincs  XT.-xvii.) 


A. — The  reign*  of  Azariah  and  Jotham  in  Judah ,  and  of  Zachariah,  BhaUumf  Menahem, 

Bskahiah,  and  Fakah  in  Israel, 

Chap.  tv.  1-38.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.). 

1  Ik  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  [,]  began  (omu 

2  began]  Azariah  son  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign  [became  king].  Six¬ 
teen  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  [became  king],  and  he  reigned 
two  and  fifty  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Jecholiah  of 

3  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the.aight  of  the  Lord,  acoord- 

4  ing  [like]  to  all  that  his  father  Amaziah  had  done ;  save  that  the  high  places 
were  not  removed ;  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  on  the  high 

5  places.  And  the  Lord  smote  [touched]  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  [house  of  sickness]'  And 

6  Jotham  the  king’s  son  was  over  the  house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land.  And 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Azariah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

7  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  So  Azariah  slept  with  his 
fathers;  and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David:  and  Jotham 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

8  In  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah  did  Zachariah  the  son 

9  of  Jeroboam  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  six  months.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his  fathers  had  done :  he  departed  not  from 

10  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  Shallum 
the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  him.  and  smote  him  before  the  people*,  and 

11  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Zachariah, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

12  This  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation.  And  so,  it  came  to 
pass. 

1 3  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  began  to  reign  [became  king]  in  the  nine  and  thirtieth 

14  year  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah;  and  he  reigned  a  full  month  in  Samaria.^  For 
[And]  Men  ahem  the  son  of  Gadi  went  up  from  Tirzah,  and  came  to  Samaria,  and 
smote  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  in  Samaria,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his 

15  stead.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Shallum,  and  his  conspiracy  which  he  made, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

16  Then  Menahem  [starting  from  Tirzah]  smote*  Tiphsah,  and  all  that  were  there¬ 
in,  and  the  coasts  [environs]  thereof  from  Tirzah  [omit  from  Tirzah] :  because 
they  opened  not  to  Atm4,  therefore  he  smote  it;  and  all  the  women*  therein  that 
were  with  child  he  ripped  up. 

17  In  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah  began  [omu  began} 
Menahem  the  son  of  Gadi  to  reign  [became  king]  over  Israel,  and  reigned  ten 

18  years  in  Samaria.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord: 
he  departed  not  all  his  days  [omu  all  his  days]  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son 

19  of  Neoat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  [In  his  days— And]  Pul  the  king 
of  Assyria  came  against  the  land :  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand. 
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20  And  Menahem  exacted  [imposed]  the  money  of  [upon]  Israel,  even  of  [upon— 
omu  even  of]  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  [upon]  each  man  fifty  shekels  of 
silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  the  king  01  Assyria  turned,  back,  and 

2}  stayed  not  there  in  the  land.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Menahem,  and  all  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  king's  of  Israel  f 

22  And  Menahem  slept  with  his  fathers ;  and  Pekahiah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

23  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah,  Pekahiah  the  son  of  Menahem 
began  to  reign  [became  king]  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  two  years, 

24  And  he  did  that,  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  he  departed  not  from 

25  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  But  Pekah  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  a  captain  of  his,  eonspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  in 
Samaria,  in  the  palace  [citadel]  of  the  king’s  house,  [together]  with  Argob  and 
Arieh,  and  with  him  [i.  *  Pekah  there  were J  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites :  and  he 

26  killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his  room.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Pekahiah,  and 
all  that  he  did,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel 

27  In  the  two  and  fiftieth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah,  Pekah  the  son  of 
Remaliah-  began  to  reign  [became  Icing]  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned 

28  twenty  years.  And  he  dia  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 

29  sin.  In  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoab,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,®  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 

30  Assyria.  And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy  against 'Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliah,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  [became  king]  in  his 

81  stead,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  the  son  of  UzziaL  And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Pekah,  and  all  that  he  did,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

32  In  the  second  year  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel  began 

(omu  began]  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign  [became  king]. 
S'ive  and  twenty  years  old  was  he  when  he  hegan  to  reign  [became  king],  and 
he  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Jerusha, 
34  the  daughter  of  Zaaok.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
35  Lord :  he  did  according  [like]  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah  had  done.  Howbeit 
the  high  places  were  not  removed :  the  people  sacrificed  and  burned  incense  still 
in  the  high  places.  He  built  the  higher  [upper]  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
36  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jotham,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in 
37  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  In  those  days  the  Lord 
began  to  send  against  Judah  Rezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of 
38  Remaliah.  And  Jotham  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers 
in  the  eity  of  David  his  father :  and  Ahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


VBXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  far.  OL — [jTCtan,  for  which  3  Chron.  xxrt.  tl  hm  »  is  an  abstract  noun, M  sickness.”  (&.  Sw.  f  160,  a  and 

&  m#pm  rpn  therefore  mesne  kmm  efeiekneee,  hospital  So  Geecn.,  TIubIM)  Bum,  sad  othM  HwatMbnf 

•ad  Kell  understand  It  to  mean.  “  Mmm  qf  freedom™  4.  In  which  those  dwell  who  are  Head  or  released  from  humm 
•Mifation.  It  is  ctear  how  artificial  and  forced  aneh  an  explanation  is.  BAhr  (sea  Mmg.  on  the  Terse)  takes  It  aa.  the 
lagHsh  tmslatom  did.  ^eeparaUf  hot  tfQFl ,  although  it  means  Ava,  comes  to  that  Idea  from  another  side.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  to  b*  looeened,  late,  and  so  free  from  bond*.  Hence,  by  a  connection  of  thought  which  it  often 
(band.  It  means,  when  applied  to  the  body,  haring  the  natural  eonserrina  force*  weakened  and  relaxed,  4.  a,  to  be 
•tea*,  dieeaeedy  eiek.  There  !«  here  a  certain  sense  of  M  free,”  bat  not  the  one  which  is  skin  to  separate.  It  is  of 
the  atmost  importance*  In  following  out  the  developments  of  the  radical  signification  of  a  Hebrew  root,  not  to  depart 
from,  ths  true  Une  of  Us  developments  The  ramifications  of  different  roots  approach  one  another  very  often,  at  many 
points.  It  is  all  tha  more  necessary  not  to  pass  over  from  one  to  the  other.  JTOfonft  JV2  means  “  home  qf  tieknem? 
a  hoots  belonging  to  the  king,  standing  by  itself;  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fhet,  and  set  apart  as  his  residence  under  tha 
dremnstanees  or  his  dfSeas* — W.  0.  8.1 

*  Ver.  10.— Before  witnesses,  or,  in  public.  [lengthened  from  (which  form  Gas.  gives  in  tbs  2E-  W.-A* 

sad  pronounces  QrifbW)  la  to  he  pronounced  Qnobol  (BOttehsr,  E*ald%  and]  is  equivalent  to  the  Chaldee  DPTf)^ 
Dwi.fi.aitin.S,— fifihr. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


•  Ver.  16.— [Not#  the  Imperfect  iTZT  after  TK  •  Like  the  historical  present  it  fa  need  for  graphic  force,  to  follow 
dramatically  the  sacceaaion  of  events  as  they  arose  or  came  to  pass.  Ew.  |  184,  k 

«  Yen.  16  — [nnD  is  impersonal,  **  because  it  was  not  opened,**  or.  “  because  no  opening  was  made,**  4.  «.  becanas 
the  people  did  not  open  the  gates  for  him. 

•  Ver.  16.— [The  art.  with  the  snff.  is  very  rare.  See,  however,  Levit  zxvtt.  88;  Josh.  vii.  81 ;  vfii.  88*— Ew.  f  880.  d.e. 

•  Vers.  28. — H — Elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.  it  is  always  called  WfcH  .  It  Is  not  regarded  as  a  frtn.  and  hence 

L  T  ,-T-  -L  L  *T“ 

the  ultima  is  not  accented,  though  the  plural  has  the  form  DP Ew.  $  178,  b,  8  and  8,  note  1.  Bdttcher  sees  In 

It  a  peculiarity  of  the  “  Ephraimltlc  **  dialect  ($  84V  In  form  1«  a  perfect  feminine,  but,  as  the  other 

form  was  Judaic,  that  ta,  classical,  the  punctuators  did  not  accent  this  as  a  feminine.  Lekrb.  |  616,  8. — W.  6.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of 
Jeroboam.  This  chronological  statement,  although 
it  appears  in  all  the  versions  and  in  the  massoretic 
text,  is  inconsistent  with  chap.  xiv.  2,  17,  23.  Am- 
aziah  the  father  of  Uzziah  ruled  in  all  29  years 
(xiv.  2),  14  years  contemporaneously  with  Joash  of 
Israel,  and  15  years  contemporaneously  with  his 
successor,  Jeroboam  IL  (xiv.  17,  23).  Amaziah 
therefore  died,  and  his  son  Uzziah  succeeded  him, 
in  the  1 5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL,  not 
in  the  27th.  In  order  to  retain  the  number  27,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  1 1  or  12  years,  although  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  thing  in  the  history.  According  to  chap, 
xiv.  20,  21,  Uzziah  succeeded  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  moreover,  if  this  sup¬ 
position  were  to  be  adopted,  we  should  have  to  al¬ 
ter  all  the  other  chronological  statements  in  chaps, 
xiv.  and  xv.  Cf.  the  Excursus  on  the  Chronology , 
below,  after  chap,  xvil  Evidently  there  has  been 
an  interchange  of  the  numerical  signs  here,  TD,  27, 
has  been  put  for  ID,  15,  as  Capellus  and  Grotius 
supposed,  and  as  all  the  expositors,  even  including 
Keil  and  Von  Gerlach,  now  assume,  [Thenius, 
adopting  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  use  of  ID,  instead  of  PP,  to  represent 
15.  The  latter  being  the  abbreviation  for  mrp ,  was 
avoided,  as  is  well  known,’  when  it  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  list  of  numerals  to  represent  fifteen.  If 
ID  ©ver  stood  there,  of  course  the  inference  te  good, 
that,  even  at  a  very  early  time,  the  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  name  PIliT  bad  gone  so  far  as  to 
produce  this  change  in  the  mode  of  writing  the 
number.  In  fact,  however,  the  change  here  from 
27  to  15  is  purely  arbitrary.  It  must  be  defended 
by  considerations  drawn  from  the  context.  Any 
argument  in  its  favor  which  is  deduced  from  the 
greater  or  less  resemblance  of  to  ID  i8  of  little 
value.  Other  letters  would  have  as  great  or  greater 
resemblance.  We  ought  to  understand  that,  when 
we  abandon  the  text  as  it  stands,  we  make  arbi¬ 
trary  changes,  and  we  must  justify  them  by  criti¬ 
cal  grounds.  We  only  deceive  ourselves  when  we 
imagine  that  there,  is  a  resemblance  between  the 
numerals  in  the  text  and  those  we  want  to  put 
there,  and  so  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have 
found  further  support  for  our  conjecture.  That 
number  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  27,  which  the 
best  critical  combinations  require.  The  expositors 
almost  all  agree  in  reading  51  (53)  for  41  as  the 
duration  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  and  then  in  reading 
15  for  27  here,  because  Zachariah  succeeded  in 
Uzziah’s  38th.  See,  however,  the  bracketed  note 
on  chap.  xiv.  22,  and  the  Appendix  on  the  Chronology. 
— W.  G.  S.]  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  was  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  Amaziah  was  at* the 
commencement  of  his  reign ;  like  him,  however,  he 


still  permitted  the  worship  upon  the  high  places. 
See  notes  on  chap.  xiv.  3  and  4.  The  chronicler 
says  that  he  sought  Jehovah  so  long  as  the  prophet 
Zachariah  lived  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5).  [The  chroni¬ 
cler  does  not  charge  him  with  idolatry  at  aU.  He 
accounts  for  his  leprosy  by  telling  how  he  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  function  of  the  priests.  This  he 
did  from  pride;  nevertheless,  it  was  rather  too 
great  zeal  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  than  too  little. 
— W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  touched  the  king,  Ac. 

This  did  not  take  place  until  after  Uzziah  had  ac¬ 
complished  what  is  narrated  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6- 
15.  The  ground  which  is  there  given  (ver.  16)  for 
the  punishment  with  leprosy  is.  that  he,  being 
puffed  up  in  consequence  of  his  victories  and  of 
his  powerful  position,  usurped  priestly  functions 
contrary  to  the  law  (Numb,  xviil  3,  7),  and  thereby 
violated  the  sanctuary.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  become  a  leper  earlier  than  the  last 
years  of  his  long  reign.  His  son  Jotham,  who 
ruled  in  his  stead  during  his  sickness,  was  only  25 
years  old  when  he  became  king  in  his  own  right 
by  his  father’s  death  (ver.  33). — JVCfenn  JV3  does 

not  mean:  sick-house,  or  pest-house ,  as  it  is  now 
generally  translated,  for  E’Dn  means  to  be  loose, 
free,  that  is,  separated  (Levit  xix.  20).  Neither  does 
it  mean  house  of  freedom,  or  manumission  (Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil),  but  house  of  separation*  i.  e.,  a  house 
which  stands  in  the  open  country,  by  itself,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  others.  V ulg :  in  domo  libera  seorsum. 
[See  Grammatical  note  on  the  verse.]  According 
to  the  Law  (Levit.  xiil  46),  the  lepers  had  to  dwell 
apart  (TO),  outside  of  the  city  or  the  camp  (2 
Kings  vii.  3).  Probably  the  house  in  which  the 
leprous  king  lived  was  especially  built  for  him. — 
And  Jotham  the  king's  son  was  over  the  house, 
i.  e.,  he  filled  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  court 
(cf.  1  Kings  iv.  6;  xviii.  3;  2  Kings  xviiL  18)— 
judging  the  people  of  the  land  (cf.  I  Sam.  viil 
6,  20 ;  1  Kings  iii.  9),  i  Vicarius  erat  regis,  qtd  a 
populo  segregatus  fungi  regiam  potestatem  non  poterat 
(Grotius).  As  was  said  above  (Pt  II.,  pp.  88  and  89), 
this  passage  bears  strongly  against  the  supposition 
that  there  occurred,  in  the  Hebrew  history,  joint- 
regencies  which  are  not  specifically  mentioned. 
Uzziah  remained  king  until  his  death ;  up  to  that 
event,  Jotham  was  not  co-regent,  but  only  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  father. — In  the  city  of  David, 
ver.  7.  Instead  of  this  the  chronicler  says  (IL,  xxvi 
23) :  “  In  the  field  of  the  burial  which  belonged  to 
the  kings ;  for  they  said,  He  is  a  leper.”  Bertheau 
remarks  on  this :  11  He  was  buried,  according  to 
this,  near  to  the  royal  tombs  (with  his  fathers),  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  dare  to  put  a  king  who  had  died 
of  leprosy  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  lest  they  should 
make  them  unclean.” 

Ver.  8.  In  the  thirty  and  eighth  year,  Ac.  In 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  thus  statement,  sea 
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note  on  chap.  xiv.  23.  The  assassinations  of  kings 
which  had  been  perpetrated  before  this,  had  taken 
place  in  secret,  but  this  one  was  carried  out  in  pub¬ 
lic,  that  is  to  say,  boldly  and  without  fear.  The 
people  saw  it  perpetrated  without  opposing  it.  The 
Sept,  translate  quite  incorrectly:  sal  endra^ev 

airrov  iv  Kc{3Xadp.  Ewald  considers  * 

proper  name,  because  QJJ  has  not  the  article  [and 
because  does  not  u  occur  elsewhere  in  prose,” 

and  because  the  Sept,  take  it  as  a  proper  name]. 
Ho  believes  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  “  third  king 
during  that  month  ”  [see  Zach.  xi.  81.  He  trans¬ 
lates  :  44  And  Kobolam  slew  him.”  Not  to  speak 
of  any  other  objection  to  this,  we  should  then  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  told  whose  son  he  was,  as  in  the  similar 
cases,  vers.  14,  25,  and  30.  [Stanley  is  the  only 
scholar  who  has  followed  Ewald  in  this  invention. 
The  facts  referred  to  in  support  of  it  are  not  by 
any  means  without  weight,  but  the  invention  of 
another  king  is  too  ponderous  a  solution  for  them. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  a  form  from  the 

root  forms  a  part  of  certain  Assyrian  proper 
names.  (See  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings  at  tire  end 
of  vol.  I.  of  Lenormant’s  Manual  of  the  History  of 
the  East,  with  foot-note  thereon.)  However,  to  take 

as  a  proper  name  in  the  place  before  us 

renders  the  passage  awkward  and  unnatural. — W. 
G-.  S»]  Thenius  arbitrarily  pronounces  ver.  12  to 
be  an  addition  by  the  “  redactor.”  It  refers  back 
very  siguiflcantly  to  chap.  x.  30.  Zachariah  was 
the  fourth  and  last  descendant  of  Jehu  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

Ver.  13.  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh,  Ac.  As 

the  one  month,  (tyring  which  Shallum  reigned, 
falls  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
the  six  months,  during  which  Zachariah  was  king 
(ver.  8),  must  be  placed  in  the  last  part  of  the  38th 
year  of  Uzzinh’s  reign;  probably  some  of  them  fall 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  39th.  According  to 
Josephus,  Shallum  was  a  friend  (<pt%oq)  of  Zacha¬ 
riah,  and  put  him  to  death  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  relation.  When  Menahem,  6  or narriydq  (t.  «., 
the  commander-in-chief),  who  was  then  in  Tirzah, 
heard  this,  he  started  up  with  his  entire  force,  and 
marched  to  Samaria,  mi  (rvufia’hfov  eiq  fi&xw  oww- 
pei  tqv  2i?j>Mi\uov;  after  he  had  made  himself 
king.  kKEi&zv  nq  Oarpdv  irapayiverai  irdTuv.  Hr - 
tah  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria.  See 
above,  note  on  1  Kings  xiv.  17. — Then  Menahem, 
ver.  16,  i.  e.,  after  he  had  made  himself  roaster 
of  the  throne.  The  verse  contains  a  further 
continuation  of  ver.  14,  and  tells  more  definitely 
what  Menahem  did,  after  he  had  killed  Shallum, 
in  order  to  become  ruler  of  the  country.  This 
event  does  not  belong  to  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
for  the  story  of  that  does  not  begin  until  the  17th 
verse,  but  it  belongs  to  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  taking  possession  of  the  throne.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  Tiphsah  is  not  the  celebrated  Thapsacus 
on  the  Euphrates  fas  it  is  in  1  Kings  v.  4 ;  see  note 
thereon),  as  has  often  been  supposed,  and  as  Keil 
[and  Rawlinson]  yet  maintain.  Menahem  could 
not,  at  any  time,  have  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  this  far  distant  city,  which  formed  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon ;  least  of  all 
oould  he  have  undertaken  this  just  after  ascending 
the  throne.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  establish  his 


usurped  authority  on  a  firm  basis.  Most  commen¬ 
tators,  therefore,  correctly  judge  that  Tiphsah  was 
a  city  near  Tirzah,  of  which,  as  of  so  many  others 
which  are  mentioned  but  once,  nothing  further  is 
known.  The  name  nDpT)»  trajectus ,  ford,  “may, 

in  view  of  its  appellative  force,  have  been  applied 
to  many  towns  which  lay  near  to  fords  ”  (Winer). 
There  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
44  nDDfl  is  an  error  for  mBft ,”  a  town  on  the  bor¬ 
der  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Jos.  xvii.  7, 
8  (Thenius). — flYiriO  cannot  be  translated  other¬ 
wise  than  as  in  ver.  14.  It  does  not  therefore 
mean:  “from  Tirzah  on,”  C  e.,  to  Tiphsah.  but: 
4‘  starting  out  from  Tirzah,”  and  it  is  to  be  joined 

with  ,  not  with  rP^SB .  The  meaning  of  the 

V-  TV  { 

passage  is,  therefore,  this :  When  Menahem  heard 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  Samaria,  he 
marched  from  Tirzah  with  his  army,  or  a  part  of 
it,  to  Samaria,  and  there  slew  Shallum.  Then  he 
went  back  to  Tirzah  and  marched  out  with  his  en¬ 
tire  force  to  reduce  the  country  to  obedience  to 
himself.  In  Tiphsah  he  met  with  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  but  took  the  city  by  storm  (Josephus :  Kara 
teparoq),  and  chastised  it  and  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  in  a  horrible  manner  (Josephus:  up&ryroq 
fare pfiolJjv  ov  mralnruv  ovde .  dyptdrjyroq).  He 
thereby  frightened  any  others  who  might  have 
been  intending  to  resist,  and  so  established  him¬ 
self  on  the  throne.  We  have  mention  of  a  similar 
cruelty  towards  pregnant  women  in  chap,  viil  12 ; 
Hos.  xiv.  1  [E.  V.  xiii.  16] ;  Amos  i.  13.  If  news¬ 
paper  reports  may  be  believed,  a  guerilla  captain  in 
Michoacan,  Mexico,  did  the  same  thing  in  the  year 
1861. 

Ver.  17.  In  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year,  Ac. 

On  the  duration  of  Menahem’s  reign,  see  note  on 

ver.  23.  The  closing  words  of  ver.  18 :  VD'"^3 

are  nowhere  else  added'to  the  stereotyped  formula 
which  recurs  in  that  verse,  although  they  would 
hold  just  as  true  of  any  of  the  other  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael  as  of  Menahem.  The  Sept,  join  the  words  to 
the  following  verse,  and  translate :  ev  raiq  fjpipaiq 
avrov  avifiri  $ov\.  They  therefore  read  , 
and  Thenius  and  Keil,  referring  also  to  ver.  29, 
agree  in  regarding  this  as  the  original  reading  of 
the  text.  By  this  change  K3 ,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  ver.  19,  comes  into  a  good  connection  of 
sense,  and  is  not  left  abrupt ;  also  there  is  no  need 
for  Hitzig*s  emendation  . — Pul  (ver.  19)  is  the 

first  Assyrian  king  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  fact  this  is  the  first  reference  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
Since  they  had  to  come  through  Syria  in  order  to 
reach  Palestine,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  re¬ 
duced  that  country  to  subjection,  and  extended 
their  power  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  i.  «., 
Assyria  must  have  commenced  to  take  the  position 
of  a  great  world-monarchy.  [Assyria  had  begun 
to  take  the  position  of  a  world-monarchy,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  these  expeditions  were 
raids  rather  than  complete  conquests.  Tribute  was 
imposed  and  then  the  defeated  nation  was  left  in¬ 
tact.  It  refused  the  tribute  as  soon  as  it  dared  and 
then  a  new  expedition  was  made  against  it.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  period  of  this  vassal  relationship 
that  a  conquered  oountry  was  incorporated  as  a 
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province  of  the  empire.  Accordingly  very  few 
were  ever  thus  treated  at  all.  The  expression  for 
incorporation  used  in  the  inscriptions  is  to  “  treat 
them  like  the  Assyrians.” — -W.  G.  S.J  Hosea  (viii. 
10)  calls  the  king  of  Assyria  <(  Tim  king  of  princes” 
[“  King  of  kings  ”  is  a  standing  epithet  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  monArchs  upon  their  monuments.]  It  has 
often  been  inferred  from  Hos.  v.  13;  viL  II;  viii 
9  that  Menahera  invited  the  Assyrians  to  support 
him  against  other  aspirants  to  the  crown  (Thenius), 
and  that  Pul  came  “  to  help  the  king  to  restore 
order”  (Ewakty  This  notion  is  controverted  by 

the  expression  K3  r  which  is  used  of  a 

hostile  coming  and  attack,  Gen.  xxxiv.  25 ;  judges 
xviii  27 ;  Isai  x.  28 ;  Job  ii  11.  In  I  Chron.  v. 
26,  Pul’s  coming  is  distinctly  referred  to  as  a  hos¬ 
tile  attack.  Menahem  induced  the  mighty  enemy 
to  withdraw  from  the  country  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  then  secured  his  alliance  against  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  foes.  This  last  is  what  Hosea 
calls  Israel’s  going  to  Assyria.  A  thousand  talents 
of  silver  are  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  million 
thalers  [$1,440,000  or  $1,800,000.  The  value  of 
the  talent  is  not  surely  and  definitely  known.] 

Menahem  imposed  this  sum  as  a  tax  (MP,  he 
made  the  money  go  out)  upon  the  *  able  ones  n  in 
Israel,  ^nn  are  not  here  the  mighty  men 

of  the  army,  but  those  who  were  strong  in  wealth 
(Job  xx.  15 ;  Ruth  ii.  1).  Either  there  were  no 
treasuries  then  in  Israel,  or,  if  there  were  any, 
they  wero  empty.  Menahem  did  not  include  the 
poor  in  this  tax,  in  order  that  he  might  not  excite 
discontent,  and  might  not  have  to  use  force  to  col¬ 
lect  it  Each  man  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  As  a 
talent  contained  3,000  shekels,  there  must  have 
been  60,000  “  mighty  men  of  wealth."  The  inter¬ 
pretation,  that  Menahem  paid  to  Pul  50  shekels 
for  every  soldier  in  his  army  (Richter),  is  incorrect. 
It  is  often  inferred,  though  incorrectly,  from  1 
Chron.  v.  26,  that  Pul,  on  his  departure,  took  away 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  of  Manaaseh.  This 
deed  is  ascribed  there,  as  here,  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
(see  Bertheau  on  that  passage).  The  assertion  of 
the  Caliv.  Bibd  that  **  this  entire  occurrence  was 
prophesied  in  Amos  vii.  1-3,”  has  little  or  no 
foundation. 

Ter.  23.  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  Azarfah,  Ac. 
As  Menahem  became  king,  according  to  ver.  17,  in 
the  39th  of  Uzziah,  and  ruled  10  years,  we  expect 
here  the  49th  year.  Keil  assumes  that  u  some 
months  passed  between  the  death  of  Menahem  and 
the  accession  of  Pekahiah ;  probably  because  of  the 
disorder  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  which 
made  this  accession  difficult”  We  prefer  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Menahem  became  king  in  the  last  montlis 
of  the  39th  year  of  Uzziah,  and  reigned  for  a 
month  or  two  into  his  50th,  i  a,  a  few  months 
over  ten  years.  [This  changes  the  form  of  the 
difficulty,  but  does  not  do  away  with  it  at  alL  If 
the  facts  had  been  as  is  here  supposed,  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  would  have  made  Menahem’s 
reign  11  or  12  years  in  duration.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  which  we  cannot  explain.  We  must 
either  change  the  text,  or  pass  it  over,  taking  10 
years  as  the  length  of  the  reign  and  neglecting  the 
other  statement  The  attempted  explanations  are 

fiitfle. — W.  G*  8.]  On  ver.  25,  see  Esoeg. 


note  on  1  Kings  ix.  22.  It  is  not  opposition  %m 
RemaUah  (as  Luther  took  it),  but  to  Pekah.  The 
citadel  of  the  king’s  house  is  not  the  harem 
(Ewald).  It  is  the  fortified  part  of  the  palace  ini* 
which  Pekahiah  fled  when  t be  conspirators  ap¬ 
proached  (cf.  1  Kings  xvi  18).  [8o  far  as  we  know 
there  was  no  part  of  the  Oriental  palaces  which 
was,  in  any  proper  sense,  fortified.  The  Assyrian 
palaces  which  have  been  exhumed  consist  of  three 
mdependent  yet  connected  buildings,  a  hall  of  au? 
dfence  or  business,  a  servants’  house,  and  the 
h arena  The  last  was  the  most  strictly  enclosed 
and  carefully  guarded,  and  was  the  strongest  for 
defence.  It  was  connected  by  an  enclosed  cloister 
with  the  first  mentioned  building.  If  we  may  judge 
from  this  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Samaritan  palace, 
the  was  the  harem  or  included  it — W.  G.  S.  J 

Josephus  gives  as  the  reason  for  his  short  reign  of 
two  years :  ry  rov  narp6^  KaTOKohnrdijGaq  uudrrftL 
Argob  and  Arieh  weie  no  doubt  high  officials,  and 
influential  friends  of  the  king,  whose  opposition 
was  to  be  feared,  and  whom  Pekah,  therefore,  put 
to  death  together  with  (JIM)  the  king.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fep  shows  that  they  were  not  fellow-con¬ 
spirators  of  Pekah  (as  many  have  supposed)  who, 
with  him,  murdered  the  king.  The  fifty  Gileadites 
probably  belonged  to  the  body-guard  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Pekah.  The  Gileadites, 
who  were  stout  soldiers  (1  Chron.  xii.  8 ;  xxvi  31 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  1),  were  employed  ia  this  department 
of  the  service. 

Ter.  27.  In  the  two  and  fiftieth  yes nr,  Ax 

On  the  chronological  data  ia  vers.  27  and  30,  see 
below,  after  chap,  xvii  The  following  may  suffice 
here :  Pekah  is  said  (ver.  27)  to  have  reigned  only 
20  years.  But,  according  to  ver.  32,  he  reigned  two 
years  before  Jotham.  The  latter  reigned  1 6  years. 
According  to  chap,  xvii  1,  Pekah’s  successor, 
Hoshea,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  12th  year  of 
Jotham’ s  successor  Abac.  But  2+16+12  =  30. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
time  from  the  accession  of  Pekah  to  that  of 
Ho  shea  was  thirty  years.  All  the  commenta¬ 
tors  agree  in  this.  Then,  either  Pekah  ruled 
30  instead  of  20  years,  or  he  reigned  20  years 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  10  years  before 
the  accession  of  his  successor,  Hoshea,  during 
which  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and,  as  those 
who  adopt  this  view  agree,  there  was  anarchy. 
Ver.  30,  however,  contradicts  this  latter  hypothe¬ 
sis,  for  it  is  there  said  that  Hoshea  slew  Pekah 
and  reigned  in  his  stead,  not  after  an  interval  e t 
10  years,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  him.  The 
history  does  not  hint  at  any  period  of  strife  os 
anarchy,  although  such  a  period  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  incidents  worth  recording  We  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  therefore,  to  assume  here,  as  in  ver.  1,  that 
an  error  in  copying  has  been  made.  The  error 
here,  in  writing  3,  20,  for  30,  is  one  whidi 
could  take  place  more  easily  than  the  one  we  dis¬ 
covered  there  (Thenius).  All  the  other  chrono¬ 
logical  data  are  consistent  with  30  in  this  placb,  a# 
we  shall  see  belew,  on  chap.  xvii.  [See  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  addition  below  at  the  end  of  this  Exeg.  sec¬ 
tion.] 

ver.  29.  In  fire  days  of  Pekah  •  .  ow» 
Tiglath  Pilaser.  This  Assyrian  king  was  the 
successor  of  PuL  To  whidi  of  the  Assyrian  dy¬ 
nasties  he  belonged,  and  whether  he  was  the  last 
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ef  the  dynasty  of  the  Dercetadse,  are  questions 
which  do  not  interest  us  here  [?]  (Keil  on  the  pas¬ 
sage).  The  signification  of  the  name  Tiglath- 
pileser  (or,  as  the  chronicler  writes  it,  Tilgath- 
pilneser)  is  uncertain.  According  to  Gesenius, 
Tiglath  is  equivalent  to  Diglath,  the  Tigris  river, 
tod  pileser  means  lord :  “  Lord  of  the  Tigris  river.”. 
According  to  Furst,  Tiglath  means  acsr,  fortis. — 
[This  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  Diglath,  ap¬ 
plied  to*  the  Tigris  from  its  swiftness.  See  the 

dictionaries  on  tain .] — v>3,  arcere,  and  IDtC, 

'v  r  •  rv 

prince ;  together :  “  The  chief,  as  mighty  defender.” 
According  to  others,  Diglath  is  the  name  for  the 
goddess  Derceto,  or  Atargatis.  [The  name  is  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  cuneiform  by  Lenormant :  Tuklat- 
pal-ashir;  by  Smith:  Tukulti-pal-sara ;  by  Raw- 
linson:  Tiglat-pal-zira.  Rawlinson  (Five  Great 
Monarchies,  XL  539)  gives  the  etymology  thus : 

ftglat  is  worship ,  or  adoration  (Chald.#  ,  to  trust 

is);  pal  is  son  (of  this  there  is  no  donbt ;  it  occurs 
in  scores  of  names) ;  zira  is  obscure ;  Sir.  H.  Raw¬ 
linson  thinks  that  it  means  lord,  li  m  Zirai  cer¬ 
tainly  means  lady”  However  this  last  may  be, 
PaMra,  as  a  compound,  was  an  epithet  of  the 
god  Nm  (—  Hercules),  and  the  king’s  name  would 
mean:  41  Worship  to  Hercules.”  This  is  the  only 
explanation  yet  offered  which  is  anything  more 
than  a  guess. — W.  G.  8.]  On  %on  and  Abelrbeth- 
maackah,  see  notes  on  1  Kings  xv.  20.  Janoah 
cannot  be  the  town  on  the  border  between  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  which  is  mentioned  Josh.  xvi.  6 
sq.,  for  all  the  cities  here  mentioned  were  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine ;  it  probably  lay  near 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  Kedesh  was  a 
free,  levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  37  ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  32) ;  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  sea  of  Merom  (Robinson,  Palest,  UL  355).  On 
Razor  see  note  on  1  Kings  ix.  15.  Gilead  with 
the  article  is  not  a  city  but  the  territory  east  of  the 
Jordan  which  Jeroboam  II.  had  recovered  to  Is¬ 
rael  (chap.  xiv.  25).  On  Galilee,  or  Galilah,  see 
note  on  1  Kings  ix.  11.  All  the  land  of  Naphtali 
is  an  explanatory  apposition  to  Galilah.  The 
places  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  conquered.  The  incident  which  is  here  nar¬ 
rated  coincides  with  that  in  chap.  xvi.  9  (see  Mau¬ 
rer  on  that  verse)  and  belongs  to  the  last  years 
of  Pekah’s  reign.  Perhaps  it  gave  occasion  to 
Hosea’s  conspiracy  against  him.  The  chronologi¬ 
cal  statement  in  ver.  30 :  in  tl*e  twentieth  year 
of  Jotham,  cannot  be  correct,  for  Jotham  only 
reigned  16  years.  See  further,  notes  on  ohap. 
xvii. 

Ver.  32.  In  the  seoond  year  of  Pakah,  Ac. 
On  the  section  vers.  32-38  see  the  parallel  narrative 
in  2  Chron.  xxvii.  1-9,  which  contributes  further 
information  in  regard  to  Jotham.  To  the  words: 
He  did  like  to  all  that  his  father  Uadah  had 
done,  the  Chronicler  adds:  44  howbeit  he  entered 
not  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,”  i.  into  the  in¬ 
ner  sanctuary,  by  which  it  is  meant  to  say  that  he 
did  not  usurp  priestly  functions  as  Uzziah  had 
done  (2  Chron.  xxvl  16).  He  did  not  abolish  the 
worship  on  the  heights  (ver.  4  and  chap.  xiv.  4). 
He  ba&t  the  upper  gate,  i.  he  restored  it,  he 
rebuilt  it  more  splendidly,  for  it  could  not  well  be 
meant  to  assert  that  he  built  it  at  this  time,  and 

that  there  had  been  none  before,  jvjyn  is  not  the 
U 


highest  gate,  nor  the  chief  gate,  but  “  the  upper 
one,”  perhaps  because  it  was  toward  the  north,'  to¬ 
wards  that  part  of  the  temple  rock,  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  south  side,  was  higher.  (Bertheau, 
on  2  Chron.  xvii.  3).  [“  King  Solomon’s  palace  was 
evidently  at  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and 
therefore  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3)  king  Jotham  may  still 
have  built  much  upon  the  wall”  (Jerusalem  Re¬ 
stored,  p.  222).]  According  to  Ezek.,  xL  38  sq^ 
the  sacrifices  word  slain  at  this  gate.  (Cf.  Ezek.  ix. 
2 ;  viil  5.)  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  Jotham 
made  it  especially  beautiful.  In  Jerem.  xx  2  it  is 
called  the  gate  of  Beqjamin.  It  must  not  be  oonfhsed 
with  the  gate  "ND»  chap.  xL  6,  for  this  was  adjoining 
the  palace  (see  Exeg.  note  on  that  ver.). — In  tho— 
days  (ver.  37),  i,  e,  towards  the  end  of  Jotham’s 
reign,  Jehovah  began  to  send  against  Judah  the 
confederated  Israelites  and  Syrians,  i  e,  he  brought 
this  chastisement  upon  Judah  (Levit  xxvl  22 ;  Amos 
viil  11).  Rezin ;  44  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  (1  Kings  xl  23)  [rather  of  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.  There  had  been  more  than  one 
dynasty.]  appears  again,  slightly  altered,  in  him 
who  was  to  close  it  ”  (Thenius).  The  attacks  were 
begun  under  Jotham;  under  his  successor  Ahaz 
(chap,  xvi)  they  first  became  threatening  to  the 
kingdom.  As  the  Assyrians  had  already  once 
penetrated  into  Palestine  (ver.  19),  and  as  Ahaz 
once  more  called  on  them  for  aid  against  Rezin. 
and  Pekah(chap.  xvi  7),  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Syrians  had,  in  the  mean  time,  freed  themselves 
once  more  from  the  Assyrian  yoke  (see  notes  on 
ver.  19).  This  had  probably  become  possible  for 
them  because  the  Assyrians,  on  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  were  pre¬ 
vented  for  a  time  from  maintaining  their  authority. 
Tiglath  Pileser  reconquered  Damascus  (chap,  xvi.9). 

[Supplementary  Note  on  the  references  to 
Assyrian  history  contained  in  chap.  xv. — The  ref¬ 
erences  to  contemporaneous  history  which  occur 
in  the  text  are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  chronological  difficulties,  and  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  history.  Every  such  reference, 
therefore,  requires  our  most  careful  attention.  In 
the  three  years  since  the  German  edition  of  this 
volume  was  published  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Assyrian  history.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
1  stand  how  the  German  author  could  lay  aside  all 
notice  of  the  results  which  had  been  attained,  even 
at  that  time,  and  refuse  to  take  notice  of  them. 
The  time  has  now  certainly  come  when  biblical 
scholars  must  give  them  attention,  and  a  summary 
of  the  information  we  possess  is  given  in  a  series 
of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Exegetical  sections  on  the 
next  few  chapters.* 

*  Of  works  which  arc  available  to  the  English  student 
for  acquiring  a  more  detailed  acquaintance  with  history 
contemporaneous  to  that  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  we 
may  mention  the  following :  a)  Prof.  Geo.  Rawltnson's  Five 
Great  Monarchies  the  Ancient  World .  (4  Vola.  Murray; 
London,  1864.  2d  ed.  1871.)  This  work  is  based  on  the  Inves¬ 
tigations  and  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  first  edition 
hits  been  already  to  some  extent  superseded  by  later  discov¬ 
eries.  b)  Manual  of  Anoient  History,  by  the  same  (Har¬ 
pers*  reprint  1871).  This  Is  a  small  and  convenient  work.  A. 
large  part  of  it  le  taken  up  with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  history  of  the  Oriental  nations  Is  so  muoh 
epitomised  that  It  Is  hardly  available  for  any  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with  the  history  from  other  sources.  It 
Is  not  oonsistent  in  Its  chronology.  It  adopts  the  u  short 
period "  for  Assyrian  history,  but  has  not  ventured  to 
I  depart  from  the  received  chronology  for  the  Israelitish 
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Pul  (ver.  19)  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  who 
it  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  though  we 
know  fronl  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  that 
Ahab  and  Jehu  both  came  in  contact  with  the 
Assyrian  world-monarchy.  (See  notes  5  and  12  on 
the  Chronological  Table,  and  p.-  114  of  Part  IL)  No 
such  king  is  mentioned  in  any  inscription  which 
has  yet  been  found,  and  no  such  one  is  named  in 
the  Canon  (See  Appendix  on  the  Chronology ,  §  4). 
Rawlinson  (Five  Great  Monarchies ,  IL,  p.  385  sq.) 
thinks  that  the  identification  with  certain  known 
kings  of  Assyria,  which  has  been  attempted,  is 
unsatisfactory,  but  does  not  dispose  definitely  of 
the  question.  In  the  Manual,  Pul  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  kings  of  Assyria  though  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  section  on  “  Judia.”  Oppert  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  He  gives  credit  to  the  story 
•  of  the  “  first  destruction  of  Nineveh  ”  by  the  Chal¬ 
deans  and  Modes.  According  to  his  Identification 
of  the  eclipse  mentioned  in  the  Canon  ( App .  on  the 
Ohron .,  §  4.),  the  date  of  this  would  be  789.  The 
accession  of  Tiglath  PUeser  II.  in  747-6  is  beyond 
dispute.  The  gap  between  789  and  747  is  filled  by 
inserting  Pul,  a  Chaldean  (the  name  is  not  Assy¬ 
rian  in  form),  who  is  supposed  to  have  remained 
in  Assyria  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  as  ruler 
of  the  country.  This,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  best  con¬ 
jecture  to  account  for  the  king  mentioned  in  ver. 
19. 

Tiglath  PUeser  II.  (ver.  29)  was,  according  to 
Bawlinson,  a  usurper,  according  to  Lenormant,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  dynasty.  His 
reign  dates  from  745-4,  but  he  may  have  been 
engaged  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  time  in 
securing  the  throne.  He  reigned  until  727.  He 
is  said  in  the  text  to  have  come  into  Syria  and  Sa¬ 
maria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  we  find  of  that  policy  of  deportation  which 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  afterwards  prac¬ 
tised  so  much.  It  was  not  generally,  or  certainly 
had  not  been  up  to  this  time,  the  policy  of  the 
Assyrians  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the  nations 
which  they  subdued.  (See  bracketed  note  on  ver. 
19.)  They  made  expeditions  against  certain  nations 
which  they  plundered  and  made  tributary,  but 
which  they  then  left  undisturbed  so  long  as  the 
tribute  was  paid.  It  was  only  after  long  vassalage, 
and  repeated  revolts  and  reconquests,  that  nations 
were  incorporated  as  provinces  in  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  are  now  promised  from  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  chronological  statements  of  the 

monarchy  in  order  to  bring  them  Into  accord.  (Bee  notes  5 
and  15  on  the  Chronological  Table  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  and  the  Appendix  on  the  Chronology.  Both 
these  works  are  marked  by  a  certain  timidity  and  want 
of  independence,  c)  Lenormant's  Manual  qf  the  Ancient 
fftstory  of  the  East;  English  edition  edited  by  Chevaliier 
Asher :  London,  2  vole. :  Vol.  L,  I860:  Vol.  [I.,  1870.  This 
the  edition  to  which  tne  references  in  this  volume  apply, 
orint  by  Lippincott).  The  French  edition  (Levy :  Paris, 
>0)  Is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  historical  atlas. 
..Is  work  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  researches  of  Oppert, 
bat  contains  also  original  investigations  and  independent 
judgment.  It  present «  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
.  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  and  is  in  style  and  method 
very  available  as  a  student's  manual.  The  caution  needs 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  using  it.  that  assured 
frets  and  hypothetical  conjecture  are  sometimes  oombined 
to  produce  a  smooth  narrative,  and  that  the  reader  hat 
little  warning  as  to  which  Is  which.  It  is  very  conserva¬ 
tive  in  Its  religions  and  theological  attitude,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  follows  the  E.  V.  sometimes  svsn  where  it  Is 
ssrtainly  inookreoL 


text,  and  one  which,  if  correct,  at  the  same  time 
supplies  an  omission  in  the  historical  narrative. 
It  is  said  that  Pekah  reigned  for  20  yean  (ver.  27), 
but  it  is  stated  also  that  he  came  to  the  throne  in 
the  52d  of  Azariah,  who  reigned  Tor  52  yean.  In 
chap.  17,  1,  it  is  said  that  Hoshea  (Pekah’a  succes¬ 
sor)  came  to  the  throne  in  the  12th  of  Ahaz.  In 
the  mean  time  Jotham  reigned  for  16  years.  But 
1  +  16+12=29  or  28  yean  interval  for  Pekah’s 
reign.  This  difficulty  has  never  been  solved;  it 
has  only  been  put  aside  by  the  assumption  of  an 
interregnum  after  the  death  of  Pekah. 

Oppert  claims  to  have  discovered  the  explanation 
in  certain  statements  of  the  inscriptions.  Lenor¬ 
mant  adopts  his  results,  but  Eawlinson  does  not 
“  It  is  found  that  the  reign  of  Pekah  was  inter¬ 
rupted  for  more  than  7  years ;  that  about  742  he 
Was  deposed  by  a  second  Menahem,  probably  a 
son  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Tiglath  Pileser  IL,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  he 
paid  tribute  as  vassal.  In  733  a  new  revolution 
dethroned  him  and  restored  Pekah.  The  latter, 
openly  hostile  to  the  Assyrians,  whose  vassal  he 
had  dethroned,  made  an  alliance  with  Bern,  king 
of  Damascus.  These  two  princes,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pekah’s  first  reign,  had  formed  the  design  of 
overturning  the  throne  of  the  House  of  David,  and 
installing  as  king  in  Jerusalem  a  certain  son  of 
Tabeel  (his  own  name  is  given  in  the  inscription— 
.Ashariah),  a  creature  of  their  own  (see  ver.  37, 
where  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  plan  before 
Jothara’s  death,  and  Isai.  vii.  1-6),  in  order,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  oppose  a  more  compact  force  to  the  As¬ 
syrians.”  (Lenormant,  L  172;  cf.  also  389.)  See 
note  15  on  the  Chron.  Table.  In  the  last  column  of 
the  table  the  chronology  of  the  events  of  this 
period  is  given  according  to  this  scheme.  In  the 
second  alliance  and  revolt  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  in 
733,  they  resumed  the  plan  of  attacking  Judah. 
Aha*  called  for  Tiglath  PUeser  s  aid  (see  note  after 
Exeg.  on  chap,  xvi.),  and  that  monarch  marched 
into  Damascus.  He  put  Rezin  to  death,  made 
Damascus  a  province,  forced  many  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  northern,  and  trans-Jordanic 
Israel  to  emigrate  into  Armenia,  and,  though  he  left 
Pekah  on  the  throne,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  the  district  of  Samaria.  Pekah  was  present 
as  a  vassal  at  Tiglath  PUeaer’s  court  in  Damaacna 
in  730.  . 

•  “Towards  the  end  of  730,  Muthon,  king  of 
Tyre,  made  an  alliance  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
and  they  both  refused  their  tribute  to  the  As¬ 
syrians.  Tiglath  PUeser  did  not  consider  this 
revolt  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  his  own 
presence.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
an  army  into  Palestine.  On  the  approach  of  this 
force  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Samaria,  headed 
by  Hoshea,  who,  after  killing  Pekah,  possessed 
himself  of  the  crown.  The  Assyrian  king  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  tills  position,  and  Muthon,  finding 
himself  without  an  ally,  attempted  no  resistance, 
and  quickly  submitted  to  pay  his  tribute.”  (Lflflor- 
mant,  I.  391.)— For  continuation  see  Supp.  Psk 
after  the  Exeg.  section  on  chap,  xvi.— W.  G.  S.] 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  chapter  contains  rather  a  succinct  re¬ 
view  of  several  reigns  than  a  detailed  account  of 
them.  Although  we  have  very  little  specific  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  character  and  ooodaet 
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of  the  kings  mentioned,  jet  we  have  a  statement 
about  each  one  in  respect  to  his  attitude  towards 
the  fundamental  law,  or  constitution,  of  Israel, 
that  is,  towards  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  This  is 
always  stated  in  a  stereotyped  formula.  Hence 
we  see  that  this  point  was  the  most  important  one, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  in  regard  to  any  king, 
and  that,  in  reviewing  or  estimating  his  reign,  he 
laid  most  stress  on  this  inquiry :  How  did  he  stand 
towards  the  covenant  with  Jehovah — the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Israel?  After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
the  decline  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  went 
on  without  interruption.  From  the  reign  of  Zach- 
ariah  on,  the  kingdom  was  in  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
solution.  The  author  therefore  hastens  more  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  period  of  these  kings,  of  whom  three, 
indeed,  only  reigned  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
gives  only  those  facts  in  regard  to  them  which 
bear  either  upon  the  chief  question  mentioned 
above,  or  upon  the  approaching  catastrophe.  For 
everything  beyond  this  he  refers  to  the  original 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  he  follows  the  safne 
course  in  regard  to  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  who  be¬ 
longed,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  to  the  number 
of  energetic  and  efficient  rulers,  but  this  is  to  be 
explained,  first,  by  the  fact  that  he  treats  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Judah  with  less  detail  from  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  on,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
character  of  the  activity  of  these  two  kings,  which 
waa  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  external 
and  political  prosperity  of  the  nation,  not  to  the 
restoration  and  complete  realization  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy,  which  was,  for  this  author,  the  matter  of 
chief  interest.  From  what  the  Chronicler  gives  in 
addition,  we  cannot  see  that  the  religious  and 
moral  life  took  any  new  Han  under  their  rule,  or 
reached  any  more  vigorous  development  Both 
were,  it  is  true,  favorable  to  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  but  they  lacked  decided  zeal  fpr  it,  for  11  the 
people  still  sacrificed  and  offered  incense  upon  the 
heights ;  "  ».  e.,  they  did  nothing  to  abolish  a  form 
of  worship  which  could  so  easily  lead  to  error.  The 
external  prosperity  which  they  produced  and  fos¬ 
tered  caused  carelessness,  luxury,  forgetfulness  of 
God,  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  just  as  the  same 
causes  had  produced  these  vices  in  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  IT.  This  we  see  from  ’the  descriptions 
of  the  prophets  (see  Isai.  ii-v.).  A  slow  corruption 
and  demoralization  was  making  its  way  in  Judah. 
It  became  evident,  and  bore  fruit  under  the  next 
king,  Aliaz.  His  successor,  Hezekiah,  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  Mosaic  constitution  into  full  and  effi¬ 
cient  working,  hence  the  author  narrates  in  detail 
the  reign  of  this  genuine  theocratic  king  (cf.  chaps. 
xviiL,  xix.,  and  xx.). 

[Ewald  (Gesch.  IIL  a.  634)  thus  describes  the 
state  of  Judah  under  Uzziah:  At  this  time  the 
people  turned  their  attention  to  money-getting 
“  not  so  much,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  in 
particular  provinces  and  districts,  but  throughout 
the  country,  even  in  Judah,  and  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  a  single  king  like  Solomon  favored  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings,  as  because  the  love  of  trade  and 
gain,  and  the  desire  for  the  easy  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth,  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  all  classes.  All  the  scorn  poured  out  by 
the  prophets  upon  this  haste  to  be  rich,  and  all 
their  rebukes  of  the  tendency  to  cheat,  which  was 
one  of  the  fruits  of  it,  no  longer  availed  to  restore 
the  ancient  simplicity  and  contentment  (Hos.  xil 
8 ;  Isai.  iL  ty  The  long  and  fortunate  reign  of 


Uzziah  in  Judah  was  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  this  love  of  gain  and  enjoyment  The  quick  in¬ 
terchange  of  money  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
fierce  struggle  for  gain  which  gradually  absorbed 
the  entire  people,  stimulated  the  upper  classes  to 
similar  attempts.  Many  were  the  complaints  in 
Judah  of  the  injustice  of  the  judges,  and  of  the 
oppression  of  the  helpless  (Amos  iii.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  Hos. 
v.  10;  cf  also  Ps.  xil).  There  was  a  perverse  and 
mocking  disposition  prevalent  which  led  men  td 
throw  doubt  upon  everything  and  to  raise  objec¬ 
tions  to  everything  (Amos  vi.  3;  ix.  10;  Hos.  iv. 
4).  It  made  them  treat  with  harsh  contempt  the> 
rebukes  and  exhortations  of  the  best  prophets,  as 
we  feel  distinctly  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah. ,  It  led  them  to 
desire  to  know  heathen  religions,  and  to  introduce 
foreign  divinities,  even  when  the  king  himself  held 
aloof  from  any  such  movement  (Amos  ii.  4;  Hos. 

iv.  16 ;  vi.  1 1  ;  xii.  1 ;  Isai.  H.  8).  It  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  restrain  these  tendencies.”] 

2.  The  only  incident  which  is  mentioned  during 
the  long  reign  of  Uzziah  is  that  God  touched  him 
(Vti),  and  that  he  was  a  leper  until  his  death.  It 
follows  that  this  fact  must  have  seemed  to  the  au¬ 
thor  to  be  important  before  all  others.  Leprosy  is 
not,  for  him,  an  accidental  disease,  but  a  divine 
judgment  for  guilt,  as  it  is  often  described  (Numb, 
xii.  10;  Dent.  xxiv.  8,  9;  2  Sam.  iii.  29;  2  Kings 

v.  27).  He  does  not  tell  more  particularly  what 
the  sin  of  the  king  was,  perhaps  because  it  was 
baleful  to  the  king  alone  and  personally,  and  not 
to  the  whole  people,  like  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  He 
rests  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  original  docu¬ 
ments.  [The  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  regards 
Uzziah’s  sickness  as  a  visitation  of  Providence, 
just  as  ho  regards  any  other  affliction,  or  any  piece 
of  good  fortune,  as  something  sent  by  God.  He 
does  not  know  of  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  Uzziah 
for  which  this  was  a  judgment.  He  simply  men¬ 
tions  it  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  itself,  and  in  its 
connection  with  the  fact,  otherwise  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  monarchy  (unless  Uzziah  was 
made  king  while  his  father  was  a  captive),  that 
the  king’s  son  exercised  royal  functions  during  his 
father’s  life-time.  He  does  not  hint  at  any  belief 
on  his  part  that  this  was  a  proof  that  the  king  had 
been  guilty  of  some  sin,  and  it  does  not  behoove 
us  to  draw  any  snch  inference. — W.  G.  S.]  On 
the  contrary,  the  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  sg.) 
gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  cause  of  th[s 
visitation.  According  to  him  the  king,  who  had 
become  arrogant  and  puffed  up  by  his  prosperity 
and  by  the  power  he  had  attained,  was  no  longer 
contented  with  the  royal  authority,  but  sought,  as 
an  absolute  ruler,  to  combine  with  it  the  highest 
priestly  authority  and  functions,  as  the  heathen 
kings  did.  The  institution  of  the  levitical  priest¬ 
hood,  however,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
theocratic  constitution,  and  the  monarchy,  which 
was,  moreover,  not  established  until  much  later, 
was  not  justified  in  attempting  to  absorb  the 
priestly  office  and  to  Sverthrow  its  independence. 
Uzziah’s  guilt,  therefore,  did  not  consist  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  illegal  action,  but  in  an  assault  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution.  A  principle  was  at  stake,  whose  viola¬ 
tion  would  have  opened  a  cleft  in  the  theocratic 
constitution.  According  to  Josephus,  Uzziah  went 
into  the  sanctuary  (holy-place).*  on  a  great  feast- 
day,  before  the  entire  people,  kvSvg  leftarucift  oro* 

and  offered  incense  there  upon  the  golden  ah 
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tar.  [Thenius  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable 
detail  in  the  account  of  this  incident  in  Josephus. 
Josephus  says  that  the  earthquake  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  inAmOs  i.  1,  and  Zach.  xiv.  5,  as  having  occur¬ 
red  during  Uzziah’s  reign,  took  place  at  the  moment 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  priests ;  that  it  broke  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  ray  of  sun-light  pen¬ 
etrated  this,  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  king,  and 
produced  the  leprosy.]  No  former  king  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  such  an  assault  upon  the  independ¬ 
ent  authority  of  the  priesthood.  Thenius  says : 
“  It  is  most  probable  that  the  powerful  king  de¬ 
sired  to  reassume  the  high-priest’s  functions  which 
had  been  executed  by  David  and  Solomon,”  but 
this  is  decidedly  false,  for  there  is  no  hint  any¬ 
where  that  David  and  Solomon  executed  priestly 
functions  in  the  holy  place,  or  in  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Old 
Testament  about  any  “  chief-priestly  authority  of 
the  kings.”  (See  notes  on  the  passage  1  Kings  ix. 
25.)  It  was  not,  therefore,  “  any  improper  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  priests  against  the 
king  ”  (Ewald).  They  did  right  to  resist  him.  On 
die  other  hand,  it  was  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  attempt  any  such  violence  upon  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the  priesthood  which  God 
had  appointed.  It  was  as  much  the  right  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  priests  not  to  allow  any  such 
invasion  of  their  prerogatives,  and  if  they  resisted 
the  powerful  and  revered  monarchy  their  courage 
deserves  to  be  honored.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
they,  but  Jehovah,  who  smote  the  king  with  lep¬ 
rosy,  and  he  was  now  compelled  to  abandon  not 
only  the  priestly,  but  also  the  royal  functions. 

3.  Witsius  (DecaphyL  p.  320)  says  of  the  five 
longs  who  followed  Zachariah :  non  tam  reges  fuere 
quam  fares,  latrones  ac  tyranni,  augusto  regum 
nomine  indigni;  qui  tyrannidem  male  partam  neque 
melius  habitam  feeds  amiserunt  They  all  per¬ 
severed  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which  was,  from 
the  vory  commencement  of  the  kingdom,  the  germ 
of  its  ruin.  It  is  to  them  that  the  prophet’s  words 
apply :  “  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ; 
they  have  made  princes  and  I  knew  it  not  ”  (Hos. 
viii.  4).  Only  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death 
and  left  the  succession  to  his  son,  who,  in  his  turn, 
could  only  retain  the  sceptre  for  a  short  time.  Of 
the  others,  each  one  killed  his  predecessor  in  order  | 
to  gain  the  crown,  the  authority  of  which  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  shattered  by  these  commotions. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of 
this  period  is  the  conflict.with  the  rising  Assyrian 
monarchy,  which  came  to  assist  the  internal  dissen¬ 
sion  in  hurrying  the  nation  to  its  downfall.  As¬ 
syria  was  destined,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  to  be 
the  instrument  for  indicting  the  long-threatened 
judgment.  InVited,  probably,  by  the  internal 
weakness  and  distraction  which  commenced  under 
Zachariah,  Pul  made -the  first  invasion  during  the 
reign  of  Menahem;  he  could  only  be  bribed  to 
withdraw  by  a  heavy  tribute.  The  second  Assy¬ 
rian,  Tiglath  Pileser,  came  during  Pekah’s  reign ; 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  money,  but  carried 
off  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
The  third,  Shalmaneser,  came  during  Hoshea’s  reign, 
captured  Samaria,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
forever  (chap.  xvii.  6).  [See  the  bracketed  addition 
at  the  end  of  the  Exegetical  section,  above.] 

4.  Not  a  single  event  of  the  reign  of  Zachariah, 
which,  in  fact,  only  lasted  fdr  six  months,  is  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is,  however,  stated  expressly  that  with 


him  the  house  of  Jehu  expired,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  chap.  x.  30,  and  not  by  dy¬ 
ing  out,  but  in  a  violent  and  bloody  way  (Hos.  i. 
4;  Amos  vii.  9).  This  was  also  an  actual  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  declaration  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  Israel,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  (Ex.  xx.  5 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  Deut.  v.  9) ;  that  is,  the 
sin  against  the  first  and  chief  commandment: 
“  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  before  me,  and 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image  ”  [the 
first  commandment,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
division].  This  commandment  was  the  foundation 
of  the  covenant  with  Israel  and  the  centre  of  the 
Israelitish  nationality.  The  meaning  is,  therefore, 
that  the  “  sin  of  Jeroboam  ”  will  not  be  permitted 
by  God  to  run  on  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  gene¬ 
ration  (cf.  Menken,  Schriften,  Y.  s.  35).  No  dynas¬ 
ty  in  Israel  which  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
lasted  for  more  than  three  or  four  generations. 
The  house  of  Jeroboam,  like  that  of  Baesha  and 
Menahem,  perished  with  its  first  member;  the 
house  of  Omri  with  its  third,  and  the  house  of 
Jehu  with  its  fourth.  Zimri,  Shall uo*  Pekah,  and 
Hoshea  died  without  successors,  while  the  house 
of  David  remained  without  [long]  interruption 
upon  the  throne.  Although  single  kings  in  the 
line  were  guilty  of  apostasy,  yet  the  sin  was  never 
continued  until  the  second  generation.  [On  the 
physical  calamities  which  marked  the  last  years 
of  Jehu’s  dynasty,  and  on  the  death  of  Zachariah, 
see  Stanley,  II.  400-403.] 

5.  Shallum,  the  king  of  a  month,  had  no  histori¬ 
cal  importance  further  than  this,  that  he  murdered 
and  was  murdered.  Both  these  facts  go  to  show, 
what  the  author  desires  to  show,  the  state  in  which 
the  kingdom  then  was.  The  history  makes  special 
mention  of  only  two  events  in  the  history  of  Mena- 
hem,  although  he  reigned  for  ten  years,  but  these 
two  events  ate  characteristic  of  him  and  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  is  his  campaign 
against  Tiphsah,  the  city  which  would  not  admit 
him,  that  is,  would  not  recognize  him  as  king.  We 
see  from  this  that  he  was  not  at  all  beloved,  and 
that  the  land  was  already  distracted  by  parties. 
The  fact  that  he  there  perpetrated  a  great  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  infant  in  its 
mother’s  womb,  and  so  raged  against  his  own 
countrymen  after  the  manner  of  the  most  savage 
foreign  foes,  shows  that  he  was  a  bloody  tyrant, 
who  desired  from  the  outset  to  fill  all  his  opponents 
with  terror.  Machiavelli’s  words  (De  principc,  8) 
apply  to  him :  “  He  who  violently  and  without  just 
right  usurps  a  crown,  must  use  cruelty,  if  cruelty 
becomes  necessary,  once  for  all,  in  onler  that  he 
may  not  find  it  necessary  to  recommence  the  use 
of  it  daily.”  The  second  fact  mentioned  in  regard 
to  this  reign,  one  which  had  decisive  influence 
upon  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation,  is  the  contact 
with  Assyria.  Menahem  pressed  from  his  subjects 
a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  not  only  to  bribe 
the  Assyrian  king  to  leave  his  territory,  but  also 
to  purchase  his  support  and  assistance  against  his 
subjects  themselves.  He  was  the  first  king  of 
Israel  who,  in  order  to  hold  his  people  in  subject 
tion  and  establish  his  own  authority,  purchased  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  power.  “  In  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  authority,  at  the  price  of  the  independence 
of  his  people,  he  founded  his  power  upon  the  As¬ 
syrian  support”  (Duncker).  It  was  against  this 
course  that  the  prophet  Hosea  pronounced  his  in* 
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tense  denunciations  (v.  13 ;  vii.  11 ;  i.  6).  Instead 
of  establishing  the  kingdom  securely  by  these 
means,  the  king  only  hastened  its  ruin,  for  “  it  has 
always  been  thus  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the 
protection  of  mighty  nations  has  only  been  the 
first  step  towards  oppression  by  them.  8uch  pro¬ 
tection  has  often  been,  as  it  was  here  for  Israel,  a 
unishment  for  those  who  sought  it  ”  (Calw.  Bibet). 
tarke’s  observation:  “Menahem  acts  prudently 
here,  not  only  in  purchasing  the  departure  of  the 
invader  with  money,  but  also  in  laying  the  tribute 
as  a  tax  upon  his  wealthy  subjects,”  entirely  misses 
the  historical  connection.  Ewald  says:  “Mena- 
hem  seemed  at  first  to  be  inspired  with  better 
principles,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  nation  would 
take  new  life,  under  his  rule,  after  three  incapable 
rulers  had  been  killed  in  a  single  month.”  The 
fact  of  the  three  kings  is  asserted  on  the  strength 
of  Zach.  xi.  4-8,  where  “  three  shepherds  ”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  falls  at  once  as  destitute  of  founda¬ 
tion.  “Kobolam"  is  a  pure  fiction  (see  ExegeL 
on  ver.  10).  There  is  no  hint  in  the  text  of  any 
better  principles  at  the  beginning  of  Menahem’s 
reign ;  his  conduct  at  Tiphsah  rather  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  contrary.  Also  all  the  rest  which 
Ewald  brings  together  in  regard  to  Menahem’s 
reign  (Gesch.  III.  $.  599  sq.  [3d  Ed.  9.  644])  rests 
upon  passages  in  the  prophets  Zachariah,  Isaiah, 
and  Hosea,  which  do  not  contain  any  history. 
Winer  justly  characterizes  it  as:  “a  very  ill- 
founded  combination.” 

6.  The  author  does  not  mention  a  single  event 
in  the  reign  of  Pekahiah.  He  only  speaks  of  the 
end  of  it,  which  was  significant  in  two  respects. 
Monahem  had  bought  at  a  heavy  price  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Assyria  to  confirm  his  royal  authority,  and 
to  found  a  dynasty.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  on  the  throne.  Hardly  had  his  son 
succeeded  him,  however,  before  the  vanity  of  the 
Assyrian  support  became  apparent.  In  the  second 
year  it  was  all  over  with  the  new  dynasty,  it  was 
not  destined  to  last.  Pekahiah  was  murdered, 
not  by  foreign  foes,  but  by  one  of  his  familiar 
attendants  with  the  help  of  a  portion  of  the  body¬ 
guard  which  should  have  protected  him.  Such 
crimes  can  be  perpetrated  only  where  all  the 
bonds  of  discipline  and  order,  of  fidelity  and  obe¬ 
dience,  are  loosed;  hence  the  contemporary  pro¬ 
phet  Hosea  says:  “The  Lord  hath  a  controversy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,”  Ac.  (Hos.  iv. 
1,2). 

7.  In  regard  to  Pekah  again,  we  are  not  informed 
of  a  single  act  of  his.  The  author  tells  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  during  his  reign,  Tiglath-pileser  con¬ 
quered  a  large  portion  of  the  country  and  carried 
off  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  upshot  of  Pe- 
kah’s  long  reign.  This  was  the  great  event  of  the 
time,  in  comparison  with  which  all  else  that  oc¬ 
curred  was  insignificant  The  reference  to  this 
event  is  meant  to  show  us  that  with  Pekah’ s  reign 
comes  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  war  which 
Pekah  earned  on  against  Judah  in  alliance  with 
Rezin,  contributed  to  the  same  general  result,  as  is 
shown  in  chap.  xvL  It  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of 
unusual  and  irrepressible  energy  that  Pekah,  in 
spite  of  the  internal  decay  and  decline  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  so  long  upon 
the  throne.  He  had  energy  and  a  soldier’s  courage. 
The  manner  in  which  he  attained  to  the  throne 
shows  that  he  was  a  violent,  ambitious,  and  per¬ 
fidious  man,  who  cared  not  for  God  or  divine 


things.  Isaiah  never  calls  him  by  his  name,  but 
only  refers  to  him  contemptuously  as  the  “  son  of 
Rcmaliah  ”  (Isai.  vii  4,  5,  9),  probably  because  he 
was  a  man  of  vulgar  origin.  We  can  only  guess 
what  passages  in  the  prophets  apply  especially  to 
Pekah,  since  we  have  no  historical  data  in  the  book 
before  us  upon  which  to  attach  them.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Zach.  xi.  16  sq.;  xiii  7;  cf  x.  3,  as 
applying  to  Pekah,  which  Ewald  proposes  so  con¬ 
fidently  (Propheten  des  A.  B.  I.  s.  319  sq.  Geschichte 
III.  8.  602  [3d  ed.  8.  648]),  is  arbitrary  and  forced. 
Schmieder’s  opinion  (in  Yon  Gerlach’s  Bibdwerk ) 
that  Hosea  vii.  4-7  refers  to  Pekah’s  conspiracy 
against  Pekahiah,  although  it  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble  than  Ewald’s  notion  mentioned  above,  is  not 
by  any  means  above  serious  doubts. 

8.  In  the  history  of  king  Jotham  of  Judah  no 
details  are  given  aside  from  the  regular  data,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  built  the  upper  gate  of  the  temple 
(on  the  north  side  of  the  outer  court),  and  that, 
about  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  attacks  of  Rezin 
and  Pekah  upon  Judah  began.  The  first  of  these 
has  direct  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  sacrificed  on  the  high  places,  or,  as  the 
Chronicler  expresses  it,  that  “  the  people  did  yet 
corruptly  ”  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  In  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  “  corruption,”  to  which  the  people  was 
so  much  accustomed,  Jotham  “built”  the  gate* 
through  which  the  sacrifices  were  brought  in, 
anew ;  he  desired  thereby  to  induce  the  people  to 
bring  their  sacrifices  hither  and  not  to  the  forbid¬ 
den  “  high  places.”  This  was  at  least  an  act  in¬ 
spired  by  loyalty  to  the  theocracy.  This  king 
thereby  confessed  himself  a  servant  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  act  is  therefore  especially  mentioned.  The 
second  fact  recorded  had,  as  appears  in  chap,  xvi., 
more  important  consequences  for  Judah  than  any¬ 
thing  else  which  happened  during  Jotham’s  reign. 
Hence  it  deserved  to  be  especially  mentioued.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  chastisement  for  Jotham  him¬ 
self  as  for  the  people,  who,  under  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  still  continued  to  act 
“  corruptly,”  and  inclined  strongly  to  idolatry. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yers.  1-7.  (Compare  2  Chron.  xxvi.)  King 
Uzziah.  (a)  His  prosperous  reign  of  60  years. 
( b )  His  unfortunate  end. — It  is  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  for  a  nation,  when  a  God-fearing  king  lives 
long  to  rule  over  it  Hence  we  pray  for  those  in 
auwiority. — Yer.  4.  How  hard  it  is  to  abolish  and 
do  away  with  bad  customs  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation! — Yer.  5. 
Uzziah’s  guilt  and  punishment.  Starke :  We 
should  not  be  over-bold  to  undertake  duties  which 
do  not  devolve  upon  us.  He  who  covets  mote 
than  he  has  any  right  to  have  loses  even  what  he 
has. — -Let  each  one  remain  in  his  own  calling  to 
which  he  is  called,  and  not  invade  the  functions  of 
another  calling,  even  if  he  has  strength  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  We  cannot  break  over  the  bounds 
which  God  has  set  without  incurring  punishment. 
—Calw.  Bibel:  This -is  a  warning  example  for 
tnose  who  behave  as  if  they  are  capable  of  being 
all  in  all,  whereas  each  one  has  his  own  gifts  and 
his  own  calling.  The  might  of  kings  does  not 
reach  into  the  sanctuary. — Think  no  man  blessed 
until  thou  hast  seen  his  end.  The  most  fortunate, 
rich,  and  mighty  king  learned  that  “all  fiesh  is 
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grass,”  and  that  “  the  world  passcth  away,”  &c., 
I  John  ii.  11. — Pfaff.  Bibbl:  God  chastises  often 
jJie  great  in  tliis  world  with  heavy  misfortunes, 
in  order  to  remind  them  of  their  own  nothingness, 
and  to  humble  them. — Separation  from  the  world 
and  from  the  current  of  affairs,  and  residence 
in  solitude,  may  become  a  great  blessing  to  him 
who  recognizes  in  them  a  divine  dispensation. — 
Cramer:  Children  must  take  care  of  their  sick 
and  weak  and  aged  parents;  must  take  their 
places  as  far  as  they  can,  and  honor  them  in  word 
and  deed  (Sirach  iiL  9,  14).  [The  history  of  king 
Uzziah  presents  warning  and  instructive  lessons 
especially  for  a  time  of  prosperity,  when  greed  of 
gain,  love  of  luxury  and  ease,  respect  for  wealth, 
with  all  the  attendant  vices  of  prosperity,  are  the 
characteristics  of  society.  See  the  bracketed  ad¬ 
dition  to  Hist.  §  1. — W.  G.  8.] 

Vers.  8-31.  See  Historical  and  Ethical  The 
last  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom,  or  the  mon¬ 
archy  in  its  decay,  (a)  The  monarchy  as  the 
highest  civil  authority  is  ordained  by  God  (Prov. 
viii.  16);  it  is  God’s  ordinance.  If  it  does  not 
consider  itself  as  such  it  cannot  endure.  The  last 
kings  of  Israel  were  not  chosen  and  instituted  by 
God,  nor  even  by  the  people ;  they  raised  them¬ 
selves  by  force  through  robbery  and  murder  (Hos. 
viii.  4).  They  ruled,  not  by  the  grace  of  God,  but 
'by  His  wrath  (Hos.  xiii.  1 1).  The  monarchy  in  Is¬ 
rael  had  lost  its  foothold  on  the  divine  ordinance. 
All  its  kings  persevered  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
therefore  it  had  no  endurance.  No  dynasty  en¬ 
dured  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  some 
only  to  the  second,  the  last  ones  not  even  to  the 
first;  while  the  house  of  David,  in  Judah,  did  not 
perish  in  spite  of  storms.  Where  one  dynasty 
overthrows  another,  there  the  true,  divinely  insti¬ 
tuted  monarchy  comes  to  an  end,  and  people  and 
kingdom  perish  with  it.  (6)  The  monarchy  is  the 
“  minister  of  God  to  them  for  good  ”  (Rom.  xiii.  4) ; 
jt  is  its  calling  to  work  out  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  last  kings  of  Israel  did  not  care  for  this, 
they  only  cared  for  power  and  dominion.  Hence 
the  people  and  the  kingdom  sank  continually  lower 
and  lower.  When  kings  only  rule  for  their  own 
sakes  and  not  for  the  sake  of  their  people,  then 
they  cease  to  be  shepherds  of  their  people  (Jerera. 
XxiiL  1-4),  and  the  monarchy  decays  (Prov.  xx.  28 ; 
xxv.  6).  Rulers  who  seized  power  oy  force  and 
violence,  have  never  been  the  deliverers  and  pro¬ 
tectors  of  their  people,  but  rather  tyrants,  who 
have  led  it  down  to  its  ruin.  “  In  one  demagogue,” 
gays  Luther,  “  there  are  hidden  ten  tyrants.” — As 
is  the  master,  so  is  the  servant ;  as  is  the  head,  so 
are  the  members.  A  succession  of  rulers,  who  at¬ 
tained  to  the  throne  by  conspiracy,  revolt,  peijury, 
and  murder,  is  the  surest  sign,  not  only  that  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  State,  but  also  that  there 
is  nothing  sound  in  the  nation,  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head  (Isai.  L  6 ;  Hos.  iv. 
1  sq.).  The  corruption  in  Israel  extended,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  head  downwards.  Jeroboam 
made  Israel  to  sin.  *  Then,  however,  it  came  from 
below  upwards.  The  rebels  and  murderers  who 


came  to  the  throne  came  from  the  people.  These 
kings  were  so  hostile  that  the  one  killed  the  other 
but  they  were  of  one  accord  in  abandoning  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  persevering  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  This 
was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  When  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  in  the  heart,  then  the  door  is  open  to  every 
sin  and  vice. 

Vers.  8-12.  The  end  of  the  house  of  Jehu  is  a 
dear  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  threats  of 
the  divine  law  (Exod.  xx.  5). — Before  the  people.  It 
is  a  sign  of  general  demoralization  and  corruption 
when  sins  and  crimes  can  be  perpetrated  in  public 
without  causing  horror  and  incurring  condemna¬ 
tion. — Vers.  13-16.  As  a  rule,  one  successful  re¬ 
volt  is  only  the  prelude  to  another.  A  throne 
which  is  founded  on  sin,  cannot  sustain  the  attacks 
of  storms. — Wubt.  Summ.  :  We  see  in  the  case  of 
Shall um,  the  murderer,  who  reigned  but  a  month, 
how  God,  the  just  judge,  exercises  His  retribution 
upon  tyrants. — Vers.  14r-22.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
domineering  man  there  is  no  greater  crime  than 
that  any  one  should  refuse  obedience  to  his  will. 
Love  dr  command  is*  the  vice  which  makes  a  man 
inhuman,  and  more  cruel  than  a  wild  anim&L — It 
is  the  way  of  all  tyrants,  great  and  small,  that  they 
are  cruel  and  fierce  to  those  over  whom  they  have 
authority,  but  tremble  and  cringe  before  any  who 
are  greater  than  themselves. — Menahem,  instead 
of  turning  to  God  as  his  protector  and  helper  (Pa. 
cxi.  1  and  2),  seeks  help  from  ther  enemies  of  Is¬ 
rael.  He  buys  this  help  with  money  forced  from 
his  subjects,  but  thereby  prepares  the  ruin  of  his 
kingdom  and  people.  Cf.  Jerem.  xvii.  5  and  Hoa 
xiii.  8  seq.  A  friendship  which  is  bought  with 
money  will  not  last. — Vers.  23-26.  A  prince  who 
is  not  faithfhl  to  his  God  cannot  expect  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  be  faithful  to  him,  but  a  king  who,  like 
David,  is  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  can  say : 
uMine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  of  the 
land,”  4c.  (Ps.  ci.  6,  7). — Osiander  :  Princes  ought 
not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  their  servants — those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  them  may  be  the  first 
to  strike  them. — Vers.  27-31.  To  the  “sonofRe- 
maliah  ”  the  words  apply :  “  He  that  exalteth  him¬ 
self  shall  be  abased  ”  (Matt.  xxiiL  12). — Osiander: 
Tyrants  generally  rise  very  high  that  they  may  fall 
only  so  much  the  farther  (Isai.  xxvl  4-6). 

Vers.  32-38  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxvii.). — Pfaff.  Bibel: 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  children  walk  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  their  fathers  when  these  were  righteous. 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  a  prince,  instead  of  beau¬ 
tifying  his  palaces,  and  building  ivory  houses 
(Amos  iii.  15),  to  restore  the  temple  gates,  and  so 
says  to  his  people:  “Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with  praise  "  (Ps. 
c.  4). — Vers.  37  and  38.  Calw.  Bibel:  We  have 
here  a  distinct  proof  that  neither  the  good  conduct 
of  a  prince  by  itself,  nor  the  good  conduct  of  the 
people  by  itself,  can  make  a  nation  happy.  Prince 
and  people  must  together  serve  the  Lord,  if  the 
land  is  to  prosper.— -Osiander  :  When  God  wishes 
to  punish  the  sins  of  a  nation,  he  is  wont  to  re¬ 
move  pious  princes  by  death  before  the  judgment 
begins. 
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B. — The  Beign  of  Aha*  in  Judah , 


Chap,  xvi  1-20.  (2  Chron.  xxviiL) 

1  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  Ahaz  the  son  of 

2  Jotham  king  of  Jndah  began  to  reign  [became  king].  Twenty  years  old  was 
Ahaz  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  did 
not  that  which  woe  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God,  like  David  his  father. 

3  Bat  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations 1  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord 

4  cast  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel  And  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree. 

5  Then  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel,  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  war :  and  they  besieged  Ahaz,  but  could  not  overcome  him 

6  [prevail].*  At  that  time  Rezin  king  of  Syria  recovered  [won]  Elath  to  [fori 
Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath:  and  the  Syrians*  came  to  Elath,  and 

7  dwelt  [dwell]  there  unto  this  day.  So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son:  come  up,  and  save  me 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel, 

8  which  rise  up  against  me.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  and  sent  it  for 

9  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him : 
for  [and]  the  king  of  Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried 
the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin. 

10  And  king  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  saw  an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus :  and  king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  prieBt 
the  fashion  [pattern]  of  the  altar,  and  the  pattern  [plan]  of  it,  according  to  all 

11  the  workmanship  thereof.4  And  Uryah  the  priest  built  an  altar  according  to  all 
that  king  Ahaz  had  sent  from  Damascus:  so  Urijah  the  priest  made  it  against 

12  king  Ahaz  came  from  Damascus.  And  when  the  king  was  come  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  king  saw  the  altar :  and  the  king  approached  to  the  altar,  and  offered 

13  thereon  [went  up  upon  it].  And  he  burnt  his  burnt  offering  and  his  meat 
offering,  aud  poured  his  drink  offering,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  his  pea m 

14  offerings,  upon  the  altar.  And  he  brought  also  the  brazen  altar,  which  wa* 
before  the  Lord,  fVom  the  forefront  of  the  honse,  from  between  the  \nevo  \  altar  and 

15  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  put  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  And  king  Ahaz 
commanded  Urijah  the  priest,  saying,  Upon  the  great  altar  bum  the  morning 
burnt  offering,  and  the  evenipg  meat  offering,  and  the  king’s  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  his  meat  offering,  with  the  burnt  offering  of  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and 
their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings ;  and  sprinkle  upon  it  all  the  blood 
of  the  burnt  offering,  and  aU  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice :  and  [as  for]  the  brazen  ' 

10  altar  shall  be  for  me  to  inquire  by  [I  will  consider  further].*  Thus  did  Urijah 
the  priest,  according  to  all  that  king  Ahaz  commanded.  . 

17  And  king  Ahaz  cut  off  the  borders  of  the  bases,  and  removed  the  laver  from 
off  them ;  and  took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that  toere  under  it, 

18  and  put  it  upon  a  pavement  [structure]  of  stones.  And  [he  altered]  the  covert 
[covered  way]  *  for  the  sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  the  house,  and  the  king’s 
entry  without,  turned  he  from  [omit  turned  he  from. — inert  in]  the  house  of  the 
Lord  [,]  for  [fear  of]  the  king  of  Assyria. 

19  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaz  which  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  , 

20  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  Ahaz  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David :  and  Hezekiah  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  8. — [Abominable  rltei  or  oflagit. 

*  Yen. [Qf.  ImL  tIL  1,  where  we  find  after  DH^H^  s  *  Vu  not  able  to  make  war  against  U*  A.  a  aaa»  * 
eessfalhr. 

*  Yer. [The  chetlb  la  to  be  retained,  (f.  EaotQ.  Ewald,  Thenlna,  B5  richer  (Lehrb.  $  8Y6X  and  others,  who 

follow  the  keri,  also  change  DTK1!*  »  above,  to  The  entire  conception  of  the  Incident  la  then  changed. 

Basin  does  not  ooaquer  Elath  for  himself  bnt  restores  It  to  Edom,  In  order  to  strengthen  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Jadah  and  gain  his  alliance.  Kell  very  justly  objects  that  OVIK  la  written  defectively  DTK  only  once  In  the 
O.  T.  (Ezek.  xxr.  14).  His  explanation  of  the  form  DTJTIK  la  also  simpler  than  the  above  change.  He  considers 

It  a  Syriac  (Aramaic)  form  (a  for  a),  and  points  to  other  similar  forms  in  the  same  chapter,  for  D*Djjn 

<t«.  7) ;  nft'N  for  n'rv:  (ver.  6) ;  pfeW  for  ptWflTl  (ver.  10).  Bdtteher  gives  the  eaphonlo  and  other 

grounds  for  these  exceptional  forms  in  §§  1189,  9,  1 ;  851,  a. 

4  Ver.  10. — [/.  a  with  foil  details  how  it  was  made. 

*  Yer.  15. — [•*  I  will  consider  forther  what  *haU  be  dons  with  that *  Thenlna  defends  the  rendering  given  In 
the  E.  Y.  He  denies  that  ^~iTiT  can  have  the  sense  which  we  give  it,  bat  he  finds  it  neceosary  to  change 
*)pa{>  Into  B>i53^. 

9  Yer.  18.— [The  keri  la  snpported  by  the  Ynlg. :  Mm&ah,  However,  we  find  other  Instances  of  '  7-  Instead  of 
%  In  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  before  &  or  D  .  Bee  for  D&W  ,  Oen.  xxiv.  88 ;  7JD"  for  ,  Ex. 

xxx.  89.  Bee  also  Ezek.  xIL  8L  (BG  richer,  §  480,  b).— The  massorah  “requires  that  fl  JlYTin  shall  be  accented  mild, 
because  it  will  not  recognize  a  feminine  In  this  adjectivs  which  agrees  with  Kfclp  •  <f.  »  bhap.  xv.  98, 

Gramm,  note. — W.  Q.  8.] 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Ahaz  became  king,  Ac.  On  the  year 
of  Ahaz’s  accession  see  the  chronological  discus¬ 
sion  after  bhap.  xvil — Yer.  2.  If  Ahaz  was  20 
years  old  at  his  accession  and  reigned  16  years,  so 
that  he  was  36  years  old  when  he  died,  then  he 
must  have  begotten  his  son  Hezeki&h  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  for  Hezekiah,  according  to  xviil 
2,  ascended  the  throne  in  his  25th  year.  This 
would  not  be  an  impossibility,  for  even  yet  mar¬ 
riages  occur  in  the  East  between  boys  of  10  and 
girls  of  8  years  (see  the  instances  quoted  by  Keil 
in  his  Comment,  on  the  verse).  It  is,  however, 
very  improbable,  and  there  is  no  similar  instance 
in  Scripture.  It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
reading  “  twenty-five  ”  instead  of  twenty,  which  is 
presented  by  some  MSS.,  by  the  Vatican  MS.  of 
the  Sept.,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translations  on  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1,  is  the  original 
and  correct  one  (Ew&ld,  Thenius,  and  Keil). 

Yer.  3.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kingi  of  IsraeL  This  cannot  mean  that  he  trans¬ 
planted  the  Israelitish  worship  of  the  calves  into 
Judah,  for  the  relation  between  Judah  and  Israel 
had  become  hostile  even  in  the  last  years  of  his 
father  Jotham  (chap.  xv.  37).  Moreover,  there  is 
not  a  hint  of  that  form  of  worship  in  the  history 
of  Judah.  The  words  only  mean,  generally,  that 
Ah$z  forsook  the  covenant  of  Israel  as  the  Israel¬ 
itish  kings  had  done.  The  parallel  passage  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  2  and  3  adds  directly  the  words : 
“  And  made  also  molten  images  for  Baalim.  More¬ 
over  he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom.”  This  sentence  “  is  evidently  taken  froA 
the  original  authority  ”  (Thenius).  Probably  it  was 
•■fitted  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  be¬ 
muse  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  implied  in  the  state¬ 
ment  already  made  that  he  “  walked  in  the  way 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,”  for  these  had  had  images 
of  Baal  (1  Kings  xvL  32 ;  2  Kings  iil  2 ;  x.  26  ag.). 


He  desired  to  go  on  at  once  to  the  things  which 
this  king  had  done  other  than  what  had  been  done 
by  the  kings  of  IsraeL  We  have  not,  therefore, 
to  understand,  by  the  images  of  Baalim,  calf-ima¬ 
ges  like  those  of  Jeroboam  (Keil),  but  idol-images. 
On  the  valley  of  Hinnom  see  notes  on  chap.  xxiiL 
10.— Yob,  and  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the 

fire*  viz.,  •  This  must  be  supplied,  as  we  see, 

from  chap.  xxiiL  10;  Levit  xviii.  21 ;  Jerem.  xix. 
5.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  -pIlJtfT  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  in  Numb,  xxxl  23.  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  supposed  by  some  that,  where  ja  or 

ib  the  object,  and  not  gold  or  silver,  it  re¬ 
fers  to  a  literal  passage  through  fire,  and  that  it 
was  an  act  of  lustration  or  purification  (Theodo¬ 
re  t,  Grotius,  Spencer,  and  others).  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3,  where  TJ735 

stand®  for  it,  that  it  is  not  a  simple  passage 
through,  but  a  burning  up.  The  same  is  clear  from 
chap.  xviL  31 ;  Deut  xii  31 ;  Jerem.  xix.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xvl  20  oq. ;  xxiiL  37.  Josephus  declares  plainly 
of  Ahaz:  sal  I8wv  oXoKabrvoe  iraida  (cf.  Gesen. 
Thesaurus ,  II.,  p.  985).  Another  question  arises, 
however,  viz.,  whether  we  must  understand  that 
the  children  were  burned  alive,  or  that  they  were 
killed  and  then  burned.  The  rabbis  assert  the 
former  (see  the  passages  quoted  from  Jarchi  in 
Winer’s  R-  W.-B.  EL,  s.  101),  but  their  authority  is 
overturned  by  other  and  better  testimony.  In  Ezek. 
xvi.  20  it  Is  said :  “  Thou  tookest  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters,  which  thou  hadst  borne  to  me,  and  slow¬ 
est  them  (D'r&TJjll)  [as  a  sacrifice]  to  them  [ien  to 

the  false  gods]  ^3*6  {L  a,  to  consume  them]. 
Was  thy  whoredom  too  slight  a  tiling  that  thou 
slowest  ODH^TI])  my  sons,  and  gavest  them  away 
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OTriK  T3gn3  ” — in  that  thou  causedst  them 

t )  go  through,  or,  to  bo  burned  up  in,  the  fire]  ? 
Ps.  cvi.  37  sq.  speaks  only  of  the  slaughter  of 
cbQdren  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  not  of  burning  them : 
“  And  they  slew  their  sons  and  daughters  in  sac¬ 
rifice  (^nan)  to  false  gods,  and  shed  innocent  blood 

— blood  of  their  sons  and  daughters  whom  they 
sacrificed  (VT2?)  to  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the 

land  was  desecrated  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
(DW3).”  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  14)  describes  the 

brazen  statue  of  Kronos  (Moloch)  with  its  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  glowing  hot  from  an  internal  fire, 
but  he  does  not  say  that  the  children  were  laid  liv¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Eusebius  (Prop.  Evang.  iv.  16) 
states  in  regard  to  the  human  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  at  Salamis  that  they  were  first  killed  by  the 
priest  with  a  spear  and  then  burned  upon  the  pile. 
Slaying,  and  cutting  in  pieces,  and  shedding  blood, 
are  essentials  in  sacrifice,  so  that  n3T»  £  e.,  to 
slaughter,  means,  to  sacrifice.  We  have  certainly 
to  understand,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  child- 
sacrifices,  that  they  were  killed  before  they  were 
burned  (Havernick,  Comm,  fiber  Ezech.  8.  237  eg.). 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  in  the  inci¬ 
dent  mentioned  in  chap.  iii.  27.  The  only  remain¬ 
ing  question  is  this :  if  the  procedure  was  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  child-sacrifices  as  in  the  ordinary 
burnt  offerings,  why  do  we  find  the  expression 

T3pn  used  only  of  the  former  ?  The  proba¬ 
ble  explanation  is  that  the  expression  only  referred 
originally  to  a  passage  through  the  fire  without 
consumption,  a  sort  of  fire-baptism,  as  purifications 
by  fire  were  practised  by  various  peoples,  and  that 
it  was  not  connected  with  human  sacrifice.  Not 
until  a  later  time  did  this  become  corrupted  into 
a  real  sacrifice  and  burning,  but  the  original  ex¬ 
pression  was  retained  and  became  general  (see 
Keil  on  Levit.  xviii.  21).  It  may  be,  too,  as  Wit- 
sius  (Miscell.  p.  616)  suggests,  that  the  practice  was 
not  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  but  both  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead  children  were  burned,  and  this  ex¬ 
pression  was  used  in  both  cases. 

[This  is  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  at  which  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Assyrio-Chaldean  idolatry.  The  gods  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  became  known  to  them  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  by  the  marriage  of  Jezebel  with  Ahab. 
That  that  was  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Je- 
hovah-worship  and  the  Ami-worship  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  this  pair  (Baal  and  Ashtaroth)  are  the 
ones  whom  the  Israelites  worshipped,  and  that 
that  was  the  couplet  which  was  worshipped  at  Si- 
don  (see  note  on  chap.  xvii.  17).  Now,  however, 
Pekah  and  Ahaz  came  into  close  intimacy  with  the 
Assyrians,  and  learned  from  them  the  astral  con¬ 
ception  of  the  same  heathen  religion.  Ashtaroth 
always  had  sidereal  character,  but  her  worship,  so 
far  as  it  was  introduced  into  Israel,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  rather  to  its  voluptuous  rites.'  Ahaz 
introduced  the  astral  worship  into  Judah.  In  or¬ 
der  to  understand  the  influence  of  these  heathen 
religious  conceptions  on  Judah,  and  the  origin  of 
the  rite  of  passing  through  the  fire,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view  of 
these  heathen  religious  conceptions.  Here  follows 
a  description  of  the  cultus.  On  the  astral  ideas  see 
note  on  xvii.  17.  The  religions  conceptions  of  the 
Rations  of  Western  Asia  were  all  closely  related 
to  each  other.  The  deity  was  conceived  of  as  one, 


simple,  formless,  and  universal,  but  in  a  pantheistic 
sense.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  behind  the 
polytheism  of  these  nations  (and  of  Egypt  also) 
there  was  an  idea  of  one  sole  and  original  deity,  and 
it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was  a  pure  and  true 
monotheistic  idea  at  the  root,  and  that  the  polytheism 
was  only  popular.  In  fact,  however,  the  corruption 
of  these  heathen  religions  was  rooted  in  the  pan¬ 
theistic  conception  of  this  original  divine  essence. 
Then  his  attributes  were  deified  (hence  the  plural 
Baalim),  and  not  only  his  good  attributes  but  also* 
his  destructive  and  profane  and  base  attributes. 
Hence,  by  a  legitimate  deduction,  all  the  cruel  and 
licentious  rites  of  pretended  religion.  In  different 
countries  the  chief  and  original  God  took  different 
names  according  to  the  especial  point  of  view  from 
which  he  was  regarded.  The  Assyrians  called 
him  Asskur,  or,  in  a  still  more  pantheistic  concep¬ 
tion,  Itu ;  and  among  the  Canaanites  he  was  called 
El  as  the  44  Mighty  One/’  the  first  and  simplest 
conception  of  God  as  strength.  He  was  also  very 
widely  named  Baal  (Babylonian  Bel  [Merodach]), 
as  the  “  Lord ;  ”  also  Yaoh  (Hebr.  Yakvah  [Jeho¬ 
vah]),  as  the  u  Eternal,”  the  pure  conception  of  be¬ 
ing  or  existence.  The  Aramaeans  named  him  Ho 
dad  or  Hadar ,  44  The  Only  One ;  ”  the  Ammonites, 
Moloch,  the  “  King ;  ”  the  Moabites,  Ghemosk,  the 
“  Governor.”  Then  he  received  different  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  attributes,  and  was  worshipped  by 
each  nation  under  the  name  of  the  attribute  which 
they  kept  most  in  mind.  As  the  deity  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  generation  he  was  Thammuz  or  Adon 
(Hebr.  Adonay ;  Greek,  Adonis) ;  as  protector  and 
preserver  he  was  Chon ;  as  destroyer  he  was  Mo¬ 
loch;  as  14  presiding  over  the  decomposition  of 
those  destroyed  beings  whence  new  life  was  again 
to  spring,”  he  was  Zebvb  (Beelzebub).  Hence, 
probably,  Baal-zebub  was  the  god  of  restoration  to 
health  from  dangerous  sickness.  See  2  Kings  i.  2. 
In  this  last  sense  probably  the  main  idea  was  that 
of  resurrection  or  life  from  death.  The  flies  on 
carrion  seemed  to  spring  to  life  out  of  it.  The 
Egyptian  beetle  probably  embodies  the  same  idea. 
Moloch  was  therefore  the  supreme  deity  in  his  at¬ 
tribute  of  destroyer.  Fire,  lightning,  war,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  so  on,  represented  him.  He  was  wor¬ 
shipped  under  this  form  when  his  appetite  for 
devouring  and  destroying  was  being  satiated. 
Hence  his  rites  consisted  in  sacrifices  of  things 
cast  into  the  fire.  Those  who  robbed  themselves 
of  something  which  they  cast  into  the  fire  appeased 
the  god  and  averted  the  assaults  which  were  to  bo 
apprehended  from  him  if  his  appetite  for  destruc¬ 
tion  was  not  satisfied.  The  parents  who  thus 
sacrificed  their  children  might  hope  that  this  fright¬ 
ful  sacrifice  would  save  them  from  further  or  other 
1 08868.  When  the  king  of  Moab  found  the  fight 
going  against  him  he  offered  his  son  to  Chemosh, 
that  the  god,  appeased  by  this,  might  not  push  on 
the  destruction  of  war.  No  doubt  he  considered 
that  this  sacrifice  was  successful  when  the  horrified 
Israelites  desisted  from  the  war  (2  Kings  iii.).  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  children  were  cast  alive 
into  the  flames.  —  The  religion  of  Israel  differed 
from  these  heathen  religions  in  that  its  supreme 
deity  was  personal,  spiritual,  and  holy,  ana  that 
the  Israelites  refrained  from  deifying  his  attributes 
as  emanations  or  hypostases  of  himself. — W.  G.  8.] 
Instead  of  fca  in  ver.  3  and  chap.  xxi.  6,  the 

Chronicler  (IL  xxviiL  8  and  xxxiil  6)  has  the  plural 
V33 .  Thenius  regards  this  as  a  contradiction,  or. 
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at  least,  aa  an  exaggeration  of  the  passage  before 
us,  but  the  plural  stands  here,  as  it  often  does 
(Matt.  ix.  8;  ii.  20;  Gesen.  Lekrgeb.  a.  664  aq.)t 
rhetorically,  in  order  to  say,  in  general,  that  Ahaz 
and  Manasseh  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  child- 
sacrifice.  “  The  pure,  abstract  idea  of  child-sacri¬ 
fice,  apart  from  any  idea  of  number,  is  expressed 
by  the  plural  ”  (Berthes u,  Keil).  In  like  manner, 
Cicero  {De  Prov.  Cons.  xiv.  86) :  jmrnndimmi  Ubcri, 
although  Caesar  had  only  a  single  daughter  (cf.  also 
Pro  Lege  MoniL  12).  On  ver.  4  cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  23. 
The  sense  is :  The  centralization  of  the  worship  of 
God,  such  as  the  law  prescribed,  came  to  an  end ; 
the  very  contrary  came  to  pass.  Thenius  seizes 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a  before  ,  in¬ 
stead  of  *>y,  which  we  find  before  nfoDSH ,  as  a 

support  for  his  interpretation  of  the  former  word 
as  “  grove  ”  or  “  sacred  enclosure  w  (see  Exeg.  on  1 
Kings  it  2  and  3).  It  stands  here,  as  it  often  does, 
for  roan  >  Ahaz  offered  incense  in  the  sacred 

T  T  -  •• 

laces  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  on  the 

ills,  i.  e.,  on  heights  where  there  was  no  ]V3  hut 
only  an  altar. 

Ver.  5.  Then  Resin,  king  of  Syria.  See  on 

this  and  the  following  verse :  Caspari,  Ucber  den 
Syruch-ephraimitischen  Krieg  writer  Jotham  und 
Ahem.  Christiania,  1849.  After  the  author  has 
described  the  reign  of  Ahaz  in  its  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  features  (vers.  1-4),  the  detailed  account  of  the 
particular  incidents  begins  in  ver.  5.  TK  only 
means,  therefore,  after  Ahaz  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  attacks  began  under  Jotham  (chap, 
xv.  37),  but  there  had  not  yet  been  any  formal  and 
united  expedition.  [The  first  attempt  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  attack  of  Tiglath  Pileser  on  Damas- 
Qns  and  Samaria.  See  Supp.  Note,  p.  161.]  No 
real  attack  was  made  until  Ahaz  was  on  the 
throne.  The  object  was,  according  to  Isai.  vii.  6, 
to  conquer  Judah  and  to  set  upon  the  throne  a 
person  called  “the  son  of  Tabeel,”  of  whom  we. 
know  nothing  further.  [Mention  of  this  confede¬ 
ration  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  We 
learn  there  that  the  name  of*  this  “  son  of  Tabeel  ” 
was  Ashariab .]  Whether  “  they  hoped  thereby  to 
be  able  to  oppose  larger  means  and  stronger  force 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ”  (The- 
nius),  is  a  matter  for  mere  supposition.  [This  sup¬ 
position  is  now  very  strongly  confirmed.]  They 
Came  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  which  they  besieged 
(TOPI  means  besiege,  as  it  does  in  2  Sam.  xx.  15 ; 

Jerem..xxi.  4;  xxxix.  1;  Eeek.  iv.  3,  and  not 
merely :  “  they  pressed  forward  towards  it  ”),  but 
were  not  able  to  take  it,  for  the  city  had  been 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  by  Uzziah  and 
Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9;  xxvit  3),  and,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  it  was  otherwise  decreed  (Isai. 
▼ii.  7). 

Ver.  6.  At  that  time  Resin  won  Elath  for 
Syria,  Ac.  tonn  nja  does  not  mean  “  there¬ 
upon  ”  or  “afterwards,”  but  designates  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  time  of  the  Syriac-ephraimitic  war  against 
Judah.  Ver.  6  is  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  so  that 
ter.  7  is  the  real  continuation  of  ver.  5.  The 
author  desires  to  record  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  Jerusalem,  for  this  was  the  chief  event  in 
this  war,  and,  besides  this,  to  record  the  fact  that 
Judah,  during  this  reign,  lost  the  city  which  was 
its  most  important  seat  of  commerce,  and  one  of 


the  chief  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
(cf.  on  Elath,  notes  on  1  Kings  ix.  26  and  2  Kings 
xiv.  22).  Ver.  7  then  joins  on  to  ver.  6,  for  Ahas 
sent  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  not  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  Elath,  but  on  account  of  his  endangered  capital,' 
with  which  the  whole  kingdom  must  stand  or  fall! 
Many  expositors,  both  ancient  and  recent,  have  de^ 

sired  to  change  ET)*6  to  DVIttS ,  because  Elath 

never  belonged  to  Syria,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  “  restored  ”  to  it.  But  this  conjecture  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  manuscript  or  ancient  ver¬ 
sion,  and,  as  Winer  and  Keil  observe,  TSTH  does 

not  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  “back  again.” 
It  means,  in  general,  to  turn  away  from  something 
to  something  else  (Isai.  i.  25,  and  Knobel’s  note 
thereon;  Ps.  lxxxi  14;  Amos  i.  8;  Dan.  xi.  18). 
It  means,  therefore,  that  Rezin  took  away  Elath 
from  Judah,  to  which  it  had  previously  belonged, 
and  joined  it  to  Syria.  The  case  is  similar  with 

the  word  D'DY'IKA  for  which  the  keri  offers 

D'OTOtt,  the  Sept.,  'Idovpaioi,  and  the  Yulg., 
Idumcti,  but  evidently  incorrectly.  The  Edomites 
did  not  need  to  come  to  Elath  and  to  settle  there ; 
they  had  always  lived  in  this  city,  which  lay  in 
their  own  country,  and  had  remained  there  even 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  What  is 
asserted,  however,  is.  that  Rezin  expelled  the  Jews 
and  brought  thither  Syrians,  who  settled  there  for 
purposes  of  trade,  and  remained  there  “  until  this 
day,”  i.  «.,  at  the  time  that  these  books  were  written 
the  Syrian  commercial  colony  was  yet  in 
Yet  one  quectwm  Anther  suggests  itself  here,  vis., 
whether  Rezin  took  Elath  before  or  after  the  at¬ 
tack  which  he  and  Pekah  made  upon  Jerusalem. 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another 
one :  What  is  the  relation  between  the  record  be¬ 
fore  us  and  that  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Chroni¬ 
cles?  In  the  latter  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
expedition  against  Elath,  nor  of  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  Jo- 
hovah  gave  Ahaz  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  defeated  him,  and  took  away  many  cap¬ 
tives  to  Damascus;  likewise  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Israel,  who,  in  a  great  battle,  won  a  greet 
victory  over  him  (vers.  5  and  6).  This  narrative 
the  rationalistic  school  formerly  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
vention  and  unworthy  of  belief  (Gesenius,  De 
Wette,  Gramberg),  but  that  view  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  even  by  this  school.  Thenius,  amongst 
others,  regards  the  narrative  as  unquestionably 
historical,  and  as  a  supplement  to*  the  record  before 
us.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  the  campaign  described  in  Chronicles  is  the 
same  one  which  is  described  here.  Caspari  has 
examined  this  question  very  carefully  in  the  work 
mentioned  above ;  we,  therefore,  refer  in  general 
to  that  work  and  here  add  only  what  follows. 
Those,  like  Vitringa,  Moverh,  Havemick,  and 
others;  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  two  suces- 
sive  expeditions,  appeal  for  their  proof  especially 
to  Isai.  vii.  1-9.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  against  Judah,  when  it  is  made  known  to  the 
house  of  David  that  the  Syrians  are  already  In 
Ephraim,  the  prophet  announces  to  Ahaz  the  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  the  enterprise  of  the  two  kings. 
As,  however,  according  to  the  account  in  Chroni¬ 
cles,  Ahaz  was  defeated  by  each  of  these  kings,  it 
is  inferred  that  that  must  have  taken  place  in  a 
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different  expedition  from  the  one  here  referred  to, 
and  that  it  took  place  before  the  latter ;  further¬ 
more,  that  the  capture  of  Elath  took  place  during 
the  second  expedition  and  after  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  since  it  is  narrated  in  the  history  after  that 
event  (ver.  6).  It  ie  certain  that  the  two  battles 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxviii  5  and  6,  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  occurred  in  an  earlier 
expedition.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  Rezin  and 
Pekah  to  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
to  put  “  the  son  of  Tabeel  ”  (probably  a  Syrian 
general)  upon  the  throne,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  abandoned 
the  attempt  after  gaining  two  victories  over  Ahaz, 
and  then  would  have  undertaken  a  new  expedition 
in  order  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  plain  that  they  would  try,  after  winning  two 
victories,  to  complete  their  enterprise  by  taking 
Jerusalem.  The  words  in  IsaL  viL  2,  DIM  HH2 

y  do  not  mean,  as  they  are  often  trans¬ 

lated  :  “  The  Aramaeans  are  encamped  in  Ephraim  ” 
(Bunsen),  nor:  ‘‘The  Syrians  stand  [ore  under 
arms]  in  Ephraim  ”  (De  Wette),  so  that  it  would 
follow,  that  Rezin  first  advanced  into  Ephraim  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  order  to  advance,  in 
oonjunction  with  Pekah,  against  Jerusalem,  'hie 
phrase  must  be  explained  as  it  is  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase :  “  The  king  of  Syria  has  joined  himself 
(laTTIM  i  societatem  wiit)  with  ( Dy )  the  king  of 
Israel.”  So  the  Sept,  translate:  owz+Civyotv  ’Apbp 

icpbc  rbv  'E<ppai[i.  “  The  verb  rfO  with  *>y  is  never 
used  of  an  army  encamping,  and  it  does  not  seem 
fitting  to  take  D'lBK  as  referring  to  the  country, 
and  D1K  as  referring  to  the  people  ”  (Hengsten- 
berg).  rftJ  means,  to  lie  down  to  rest,  and  it  ex¬ 
presses,  when  it  is  used  as  it  is  here  of  a  person 

who  rests  upon  or  over  (f>y)  another,  a  being  with 
or  by,  a  being  in  connection  with  him  (cf.  Numb,  xl 
25,  26 ;  Isai.  xl  2 ;  Ps.  cxxv.  3).  [An  examination 
of  these  passages  will  show  that  they  do  not 

justify  any  such  rendering  of  $>y  mi  as,  to  be  in 
alliance  w.th.  They  contain  “  the  spirit  rests  upon  ” 

or  some  similar  sense  of  ^y  fflj ,  which  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  of  “  rest  ”  and  a  different  sense  of  “  upon  ” 
from  the  one  here  to  be  proved.  Hengstenberg’s 
objection,  that  Aram  is  used  of  the  people  and 
Ephraim  of  the  territory,  has  force,  but  the  most 
fair  rendering  of  the  words  is :  “Aram  is  encamped 
in  Ephraim”  (Bunsen,  Ewald).  rnj  is  not  indeed 
the  technical  word  for  the  encamping  of  an  army, 
but  it  is  used  for  special  force.  They  have  settled 
down,  are  stationed,  are  resting  and  recruiting ,  but 
when  an  army  does  this  it  encamps. — W.  G.  S.] 
What  made  Ahaz  and  his  people  tremble,  as  the 
trees  of  the  forest  tremble  before  the  wind,  was, 
not  the  fact  that  Syria  was  in  camp  in  Ephraim, 
but  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  had 
joined  forces  against  Judah.  The  prophet  prom¬ 
ised  that  this  enterprise  should  not  succeed,  and 
his  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  supposition  that 
Rezin  began  the  war  by  taking  up  a  position  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim  is,  therefore,  totally  unfounded. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him,  in  order 
to  make  war  upon  Jerusalem,  to  go  through 
Ephraim.  He  could  just  as  well  advance  on  tne 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  this  he  no  doubt 
did.  As  for  the  capture  of  Elath,  ver.  6  of  the 


chapter  before  us  does  not  force  us  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  took  place  before  the  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  for,  as  we  have  said  above,  ver.  6  is  a  paren¬ 
thesis  and  ver.  7  follows  ver.  5.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  believe  that  Rezin  gave  up  the  siege,  because 
Jerusalem  could  not  be  taken  (ver.  5),  and  then, 
because  he  “was  unwilling  that  the  expedition 
should  have  been  made  entirely  in  vain”  (The- 
nius),  that  he  made  a  long  march  around  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  order  to  return  home. 
After  Ahaz  had  called  upon  Tiglath  Pileser  for  aid, 
and  the  latter  was  actually  advancing  against 
Syria,  it  is  impossible  that  Rezin  can  have  under¬ 
taken  this  long  march;  he  must  have  hastened 
home  by  the  most  direct  route.  In  view  of  all  this 
we  come  to  the  following  conception  of  the  course 
of  the  events,  Rezin  made  an  alliance  with  Pe¬ 
kah  and  advanced  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
and  won  a  great  victory  over  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
5).  At  the  Bame  time,  on  this  side  the  Jordan, 
Pekah  invaded  Judah,  and  also  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii  6).  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  victory  Rezin  marched  on  southward 
to  Edom,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  hated  supre¬ 
macy  of  Judah  over  Edom,  and  captured  Elath, 
an  important  source  of  commercial  prosperity  to 
Judah  (2  Kings  xvl  6).  From  thence  he  moved 
northwards  on  this  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  made 
a  junction  with  Pekah,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  devastating  the  country,  in  order,  with  him, 
to  make  a  united  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  and  so  to 
come  to  the  end  of  his  entire  undertaking,  namely, 
to  the  overtlifow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  of 
the  dynasty  of  David.  [It  may  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  balanoe  conjectures  where  the  basis  of 
testimony  on  which  to  build  them  is  so  slight.  The 
above  construction  is  open  to  considerable  objec¬ 
tion.  If  a  king  set  ou^  in  alliance  with  another, 
against  Judah,  would  it  not  be  strange  that  he 
should  march  through  Edom  to  Elath  and  then  up 
to  Jerusalem  before  joining  his  ally?  What  is 
•more,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Isaiah,  when  he 
prophesies  deliverance  to  Almz,  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  defeats  which  the  king  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  already.  We  expect  a  sentence  in 
this  form :  although  thou  hast  been  defeated,  yet, 
Ac.  The  king  looks  for  aid  to  Assyria.  The  pro¬ 
phet  rebukes  this.  He  evidently  expects  that  the 
.  physical  form  of  the  deliverance  will  be  something 
else  than  Tiglath  Pileser’s  advance.  It  is  more 
consistent  to  suppose  that  the  city  was  found  too 
strong,  that  the  two  kings  commenced  to  devastate 
the  country,  that  Ahaz  was  twice  defeated  when 
he  sallied  out  to  try  to  restrain  them,  or  before  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  oity,  and  that  Rezin  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Elath.  Probably  it  was  not 
until  they  had  made  some  progress  in  plundering 
the  oountry  that  they  heard  that  Tiglath  Piloser 
was  advancing.  The  information  derived  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  strongly  sustains  this  view. 
Rezin  and  Pekah  revolted  in  734-3.  Haste  was 
necessary  above  all  things.  It  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  conquer  Judah  and  force  it  into  the  confed¬ 
erated  revolt.  Hence  the  news  comes  suddenly  to 
Ahaz  in  this  startling  form :  The  Syrians  are  in 
Ephraim.  Before  the  end  of  731  the  war  was  all 
over  and  Tiglath  Pileser  held  his  court  in  Damas¬ 
cus.  (See  Supp.  Note  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 
The  whole  campaign  in  Judah  was  therefore  very 
brief.  There  was  no  time  for  a  siege.  The  two 
“battles”  were  fought  in  the  open  country,  and 
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the  “captives”  were  taken  thence,  and  the  long 
expedition  to  Elath  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
bring  the*  strongest  possible  pressure  to  bear  on 
Ahaz  to  force  him  to  join  the  revolt,  next  to  the 
capture  of  his  capital — W.  G.  S.]  As  the  Edom¬ 
ites  and  Philistines  had.  also  invaded  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  17  sq.),  Ahaz,  pressed  on  every  side, 
turned  to  Assyria  for  help  in  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  promises  of  Isaiah  (vii.  1  sq.).  This  in¬ 
duced  Rezin  to  desist  from  his  advance  and  to 
hurry  home.  There  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Tiglath  Pileser. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  combine 
the  two  narratives  in  any  ather  than  this  simple 
and  direct  way.  Keii  also  places  the  capture  of 
Elath  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  leaves  it 
undecided  whether  Rezin  advanced  northwards 
from  Elath,  against  Jerusalem,  or  whether,  after 
his  victory  over  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  6),  “he 
sent  a  portion  of  his  army  into  Idumea  to  detach 
that  country  from  Judah,  while  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Pekah,  led  the  rest  of  the  army  against  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  Against  this  view  arises  the  objection 
that  ver.  6  makes  no  mention  of  a  detachment 
sent  into  Idumea,  but  says  that  Rezin  himself 
inarched  thither  and  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Elath. 

Ver.  7.  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath 
Pileeer.  He  did  not  take  this  step  as  soon  as 
hostilities  commenced,  but,  as  has  already  been 
said,  when  he  saw  himself  hard  pressed.  He  did 
not  heed  the  prophet’s  warning  and  counsel  (Isai. 
vii.  4) ;  on  the  contrary,  by  the  words :  thy  ser¬ 
vant  and  thy  son,  he  placed  himself  in  servitude 
to  the  king  of  Assyria  as  well  as  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  He  sent  the  presents  of  gold  and  silver  (ver. 
8)  after  the  allied  armies  had  withdrawn  rrom 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  had  been  taken  (ver.  9). 
Tiglath  Pileser  took  the  captured  inhabitants  of 
Damascus  to  Kir.  By  this  we  have  not  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  the  ancient  Expositors  did,  the  Median 
city  Kovpjpxi  or  K aptvijy  but  the  country  around  the 
river  Kur  (Kvf>or,  which  flows  through  the 

northern  part  of  Iberia,  the  modem  Georgia^  into 
the  Caspian  sea  (Isai.  xxii.  6  [cf.  also  Amos  i. 
3-5]).  “Tiglath  Pileser  transferred  the  inhabitants 
of  Damascus  to  the  most  remote  portion — in  the 
extreme  north — of  his  dominions,  and  yet  to  the 
place  from  which  their  ancestors  had  originally 
migrated  (Amos  ix.  7).”  (Thenius).  After  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Syria,  Tiglath  Pileser  advanced  against 
Israel,  and  accomplished  what  is  recorded  in  chap, 
xv.  29.  It  may  be  that  Pekah  submitted  at  once  to 
the  approaching  enemy  and  thereby  averted  from 
himself  the  fate  of  Rezin.  *[See  Supp.  Note,  p.  161.] 
— The  statement  2  Chron.  xxviii  20  *g.,  according 
to  which  Tiglath  Pileser  marched  against  Ahaz,  and 
besieged  him  but  did  not  overcome  him,  is  discussed 
in  detail  by  Caspari  (work  above  cited,  ss.  56-60). 
He  strives  to  reconcile  it  to  the  statements  of  the 
passage  before  us,  but  does  not  in  all  respects  suc¬ 
ceed.  So  much  is  certain ;  Ahaz,  in  spite  of  all  his 
gifts  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  did  not  find  in  him  a  true 
helper  and  friend ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  harsh¬ 
ly  treated  by  him :  *f  It  did  him  no  good.”  [The 
meaning  of  2  Chron.  xxviii  20  seems  to  be  more 
correctly  given  in  the  English  translation :  “  He 
came  unto  him  (not  against  him),  and  distressed 
him  (not  necessarily  besieged  him),  and  strength¬ 
ened  him  not”] 

Ver.  10.  And  king  Ahaz  want  to  Damascus 
to  meet  Tiglath  Pileser,  t.  in  order  to  testify 
to  his  gratitude  towards  him  for  his  deliverance, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  Becure  the  continued  favor 
of  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  latter  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  remained  at  Damascus  for  Borne  time. 
Perhaps  Ahaz  himself  brought  the  presents  which 
are  mentioned  in  ver.  8.  While  he  was  at  Damas¬ 
cus  he  saw  an  altar  which  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  sent  orders  to  Ur(jah  the  priest  to  make 
one  like  it  This  Urijah  can  hardly  be  the  same 
one  who  is  mentioned  in  Isai.  viil  2.  [We  should 
unhesitatingly  infer  that  these  two  were  the  same 
individual,  if  it  were  not  for  the  improbability  that 
a  man,  who  would  build  and  introduce  into  the 
temple  a  new  altar  built  on  a  heathen  model, 
should  be  called  by  a  prophet  a  “  faithful  ”  wit¬ 
ness.  The  solution  may  be  that  the  prophet  took 
the  priest  as  a  faithful  witness  on  account  of 
his  official  position  solely.  The  priest,  seemed  the 
most  fit  and  proper  witness,  however  much  the 
prophet  may  have  had  te  find  fault  with  (as  to 
which  he  tells  us  nothing  one  way  or  the  other) 
in  his  administration  of  Ids  office. — W.  G.  S.]  It 
was  undoubtedly  an  altar  consecrated  to  an  Assy¬ 
rian  deity  which  Ahaz  saw,  but  he  desired  to  have 
one  like  it  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
1^)-  has  a  general  signification:  shop*, 

image;  n\31T)  designated  more  particularly  the 
model;  and  the  sort  of  workmanship,  de¬ 
coration,  Ac. — In  ver.  12,  is  not  to  bt 

translated:  “and  he  sacrificed  upon  it  ’’(Luther,  De 
Wette,  and  others),  but:  “and  he  ascended  upoa 
it”  See  1  Kings  xil  32,  33.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  however,  that  “  Ahaz  was  not  willing 
to  give  up  the  royal  prerogative  of  exercising  the 
high-priestly  office  upon  occasion  "  (Thenius).  The 
words  moan  simply  that  this  was  his  sacrifice, 
namely,  the  one  which  he  offered  for  his  fortunate 
return  from  Damascus.  He  led  the  way  by  his 
own  example.  We  have  not  to  understand  that 
he  usurped  any  priestly  functions.  It  is  no  more 
intended  to  assert  in  ver.  13  that  he  himself  sprin¬ 
kled  the  sacrificial  blood,  than  it  is  in  ver.  14,  that 
he,  with  his  own  hand,  removed  the  altar.  [The 
translation :  “  He  went  up  upon  it,”  is  justly  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Bahr,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 
about  the  king’s  share  in  the  sacrifice.  Why  did 
he  go  up  upon  the  altar,  if  not  to  perform  the  rites 
himself?  There  is  no  other  evidence  at  all  that 
any  one  but  the  person  officiating  at  the  sacrifice 
went  up  upon  the  altar.  Furthermore,  ver.  13  it 
not  a  case  of  the  ultimate  agent  being  said  to  do 
what  others  do  by  his  command.  The  fact  that  the 
king  could  sacrifice  unrebuked  by  the  priest  is  not 
any  more  astonishing  than  that  the  priest  should 
make  an  altar  on  a  heathen  pattern,  and  put  it  in  . 
the  place  of  the  one  built  by  Solomon.  Both  inci¬ 
dents  belong  to  the  picture  of  this  reign. — W.  G.  S.] 
The  thank-offering  was  the  chief  thing  (ver.  13), 
but  it  was  preceded  by  a  burnt-offering  as  usual 
(Symbol  &  Mo*.  KuU.  IL  a.  362,  423,  435).  2  Chron. 
xxviii-  23  does  not  contradict  the  passage  before 
us.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  new  altar  and  the 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  upon  it,  but  to  the 
sacrifices  which  Ahaz  offered  elsewhere  (cf.  ver.  4). 

Vers.  14  and  15.  And  lie  brought  also  the 
brazen  altar,  Ac.  Tlp*l  cannot  mean:  “he  re¬ 
moved,”  “ Er  that  weg ”  (Luther),  nor:  he  moved 
away ;  “  Er  ruckte  himoeg ,”  but :  he  brought  nearer, 
he  moved  closer  up  to.  [The  sense  of  “away 
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from”  is,  of  course,  in  DKD*  The  first  meaning 
of  31^1  is  certainly:  “he  brought  nearer,”  but 

as  it  is  not  clear  what  it  was  brought  nearer  to ,  the 
word  seems  to  have  lost  this  force  and  to  mean 
simply,  he  moved.  Bahr  translates :  “  But  the  bra* 
zen  altar  (>.  the  altar  of  burnt-offering),  which 
was  before  Jehovah  (i.  which  was  immediately 
before  the  house  of  Jehovah),  he  moved  nearer, 
away  from  (the  place)  before  the  house  (i. away 
from  the  point)  between  the  (new)  altar  and  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  he  put  it  by  the  side  of  the 
new  altar  towards  the  north.”  It  is  not  clear  what 
it  was  nearer  to. — W.  G.  S.]  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  was  called  the  “brazen”  altar,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  from  the  golden  altar  of  incense  in  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  of  the  priests  in  front  of  the  temple¬ 
building.  Urijah  had  placed  the  new  altar  in  front 
of  this,  but  Ahaz  ordered  the  brazen  altar  to  be 
moved  away  from  its  former  position  to  the  north 
side  of  the  new  one.  This  he  did  evidently  be¬ 
cause  the  position  which  was  nearer  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  the  divinity  seemed  to  be  more  holy, 
and  he  did  not  wish  that  the  old  altar  should  be 
regarded  as  superior  in  honor  or  sacredness  to  the 
new  one.  As  they  were  now  upon  the  same  line, 
they  were,  in  so  far,  equal ;  while  the  new  one, 
being  in  the  middle,  was,  if  anything,  superior. 

In  ver.  15  the  new  altar  is  called  ;  hardly 

because  “  it  was  somewhat  larger  than  Solomon's 
altar”  (Keil),  for  the  latter  was  very  large,  twenty 
cubits  long  and  wide  and  ten  cubits  high  (2  Chron. 
if.  1).  It  seems  better,  with  Thenius,  “  to  under¬ 
stand  it  as  in  JTp  and  to  translate :  4  the 

chief  altar.’  ”  According  to  Ahaz’s  orders,  all  the 
offerings  were  now  to  be  made  upon  the  new  altar ; 
the  regular  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  and 
the  special  ones  of  particular  individuals,  whether 
the  king  or  others.  •  He  did  not,  therefore,  forbid 
the  worship  of  Jehovah — he  did  not  dare  to  do  that 
— but  nevertheless  this  worship  was  to  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  only  upon  an  altar  imitated  from  one  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  heathen. — The  morning  burnt- 
offering  and  the  evening  meat-offering.  “It 
might  seem  from  this  that  there  was  no  meat¬ 
offering  in  the  morning  and  no  burnt-offering  in 
the  evening,  which  would  be  contradictory  to  Ex. 
xxix.  38-42  and  Num.  xxviii.  3-8.  But,  as  no 
burnt-offering  was  brought  without  a  meat-offering 
(Nnmb.  vii.  87 ;  xv.  2-12),  the  latter  is  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  morning  offering;  and, 
as  the  burnt-offering  was  to  burn  throughout  the 
whole  night  (Levit,  vl  9),  the  meat-offering  was 
the  only  part  of  the  evening  sacrifice  at  which  the 
people  could  assist  ”  (Thenius).  The  final  words : 

And  as  for  the  brazen  altar  igsfj  '^rTPrp ,  are 

translated  by  the  Vulg. :  erit  paratum  ad  volunta- 
tem meam;  similarly  Philippson:  “But  to  inquire 
at  the  brazen  altar  is  my  prerogative.”  This  ren¬ 
dering  is  evidently  incorrect,  for  *1J53  means  to 

investigate  but  not  to  seek  out  or  inquire,  much  less 
to  he  at  one's  disposition  (Levit.  xxvii.  33).  It  has 
here  the  same  meaning  as  in  Prov.  xx.  25,  to  con¬ 
sider, ,  so  that  the  phrase  is  to  be  translated :  11 1 
will  consider  [farther]  ”  (Fiirst).  Thenius,  very  un¬ 
necessarily,  desires  to  read  for  ,  be¬ 


cause  ^  mn ,  as  he  maintains,  always  means  to 

serve  a  certain  purpose.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  “shall  be  mine  for  prayer;  ”  i.  e.,  that  the  old 
altar  should  be  retained  as  a  “prayer-altar.” 

S  rPH  is  *used  here,  however,  as  it  is  in  Gen.  xv. 

.  TT 

12 ;  1  8am.  iv.  9 ;  Josh.  iL  5.  No  distinction  be¬ 
tween  prayer-altars  and  altars  of  sacrifice  was 
recognized  in  ancient  times.  Ahaz  did  not  desire 
that  the  altar  of  Solomon,  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  very  sacred,  should  be  removed  at  once,  but 
he  desired  to  wait  and  see  how  the  people  would 
regard  the  innovation.  He  therefore  reserved  his 
farther  commands  for  a  time. 

Yer.  17.  And  king  Ahaz  out  o S,  Ac.  Thenius 
maintains  that  this  and  the  following  verse  are  a 
continuation  of  the  first  half  of  verse  10,  and  that 
a  more  precise  statement  is  here  added  to  the  re- 
report  of  Ahaz'  journey  to  Damascus  which  is 
there  spoken  of,  viz.,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  after  he  had  obtained  the  needed  assistance, 
to  appear  before  Tiglath  Pileser  with  empty  hands ; 
that  the  treasury  was  empty  (ver.  8) ;  that  he  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  take  for  this  gift  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  made  available ;  and  that  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  closing  words  of  ver.  18 : 
“for  the  king  of  Assyria.”  But  vers.  17  and  18 
clearly  carry  on  the  narrative  of  what  occurred 
after  the  return  of  the  king  from  Damascus  (ver. 

1 2).  They  are  therefore  a  direct  continuation  of 
vers.  10-16.  Besides  the  removal  of  the  brazen 
altar,  Ahaz  undertook  still  further  changes  in  the 
sanctuary,  namely  those  which  are  mentioned  in 
vers.  17-18.  As  the  brazen  oxen  are  among  the 
things  which  he  removed,  and  as  they  were  not 
carried  away  from  Jerusalem  until  the  Babylon¬ 
ians  carried  them  off  (Jerem.  lii.  20),  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  carried  as  a  gift  to  Da¬ 
mascus  by  Ahaz.  As  it  was  with  the  oxen,  so  it  must 
have  been  also  with  the  other  decorations  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  17.  Finally  the  words:  “ for  (pBD) 

the  king  of  Assyria,”  cannot  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of :  “  In  the  service  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ” 
(Luther),  or,  “  In  order  to  obtain  (by  abstracting 
the  decorations  mentioned)  the  necessary  gifts  for 
the  king  ”  (Thenius) ;  for  >JBO  means  for  in  the 

sense  of  from  fear  of  anybody  (cf.  Judges  ix.  21 ; 
Gen.  vii.  7 ;  Isai.  xx.  6 ;  2  Kings  xxil  19 ;  Hos.  xi. 
2,  Ac.),  but  never  for  the  sake  o/any  one,  or  out  of 
love  to  him.  Ahaz  removed  all  these  valuable 
objects  “  before  the  king  of  Assyria  ”  not  in  order 
to  make  him  a  present  of  them,  but  either  because 
he  thought  that  they  would  give  him  offence  or 
because  he  feared  that  he  might  want  them  and 
demand  them  of  him.  [This  last  is  the  true  expla¬ 
nation.  He  wanted  to  escape  the  cupidity  of  the 
Assyrians  by  hiding  evidences  of  wealth.— W.  G. 

8.] — On  the  nV73TD  of  the  bases  and  on  and  the 

brazen  sea,  see  notes  on  1  Kings  vii.  27  sq .  Ahaz 
did  not  set  the  last  “  upon  the  stone  pavement  ” 
(Luther),  but  upon  a  foundation  built  of  stone.— 
The  TJD'D  was  44  unquestionably  a  covered  place, 

a  platform  or  hall,  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple, 
set  apart  for  the  king  when  he  visited  the  temple 
with  his  retinue  on  the  Sabbaths  or  feast-days  ” 
(Keil).  This  addition  was  built  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  temple.  Its  form  cannot  be  definitely 
discovered,  for  it  is  only  mentioned  here.  The 
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Sept,  have  for  it :  rbv  QepkTaov  rfr  xa&idpac  tcjv 
eappdTwv,  which  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  it, 
as  they  evidently  read  "|pVD ,  foundation,  for  TjD’lD- 

The  king’s  entry  without  is  perhaps  the 
“  ascent  "  mentioned  in  1  Kings  x.  5.  According  to 
Theiiius  it  was  “  the  entrance  at  the  easteru  gate 
of  the  inner  court,  which  lay  towards  the  outer 
fore-court  through  which  the  king  alone  entered 
(Ezek.  xlvi.  1, 2),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  contrast  to 
the  platform  of  the  king  in  the  inner  forecourt,  | 
which  has  just  been  mentioned.”  Keil  translates  ; 
Xr\ ,  which  applies  to  both  the  localities,  “  he 

transferred  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,”  but  the 
platform  (ifCHD),  which  was  in  the  inner  court, 

cannot  possibly  have  been  transferred  into  the 
temple  itself,  still  less  the  outer  entrance.  More¬ 
over,  why  should  this  transfer  have  taken  place 
“ before”  or  “for  fear  of”  the  king  of  Assyria? 
DDH  means  strictly:  to  make  something  turn 

about,  to  change  a  thing  so  that  it  is  not  what  it 
was.  Hence  it  often  means  to  change  one's  name 
(2  Kings  xxiil  34 ;  xxiv.  17),  and  it  can  only  be 
understood  here  in  the  same  sense.  Thenius: 
“He  4 changed’  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
changed  or  altered  the  bases,  Ac.”  This  no 
doubt  took  place  in  this  way,  that  he  took  off 
from  them  what  was  valuable.  rtf  ,T  fV3  is  the 

ordinary  accusative  of  place,  “  in  the  sanctuary.” — 
We  see  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  12  that  Ahaz  was  not 
contented  with  the  arrangements  for  worship  here 
made,  but  also  erected  altars  on  the  roof  of  his 
“upper  chamber.” — In  regard  to  the  sepulture  of 
king  Ahaz  (ver.  20),  2  Chron.  xxviii.  27,  says : 

“  They  buried  him  in  the  city,  in  Jerusalem,  but 
they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.”  It  is  not  evident  why  this  is  an 
“  error,”  as  Thenius  asserts.  It  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  record  before  us,  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  regard  to  Uzziah,  although  not  for  the 
same  reason  (cf.  chap.  xv.  7  and  2  Chron.  xxri.  3). 

[Supplementary  Note  on  the  references  to  con - 
temporaneous  history  in  chap,  xvi.,  incorporating  the 
results  of  Assyrian  investigations. — As  we  saw 
above  (p.  161),  chap.  xv.  gives  an  account  of  the 
intervention  of  Assyria  in  the  history  of  Israel 
Chap.  xvi.  gives  the  history  of  the  intervention  of 
Assyria  in  Judah.  The  first  revolt  of  Pekah  and 
Bezin  against  Assyria,  and  their  conspiracy  to  at¬ 
tack  Judah  and  force  it  to  join  in  the  attempt,  in 
the  last  year  of  Jotham  (742),  was  crushed  before 
it  gained  any  strength.  In  734  they  once  more, 
united  in  revolt,  and  renewed  their  policy  of  at-* 
tacking  Judah.  Ahaz,  hard  pressed  by  them  (see 
Exeg.  on  ver.  7),  called  to  Tiglath  Pileser  for  aid, 
and  paid  him  tribute.  The  aid  was  promptly 
given,  as  Tiglath  Pileser  regarded  Rezin  and 
Pekah  as  rebels.  Ahaz  was  thus  relieved  from 
this  danger  (732).  Tiglath  Pileser,  after  dealing 
with  the  rebels  as  described  on  p.  162,  marched 
into  Philistia  and  took  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  and 
also  Dumah  in  Arabia,  and  came  back  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  It  was  probably  on  this  march  that  he 
44  came  to  "  Ahaz,  and  distressed  him ;  and  it  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  Ahaz  removed  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  temple  and  took  away  its  decorations, 
lest  they  might  present  an  appearance  of  wealth 
to  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  excite  his  cupidity  (see 


Exeg.  on  ver.  18),  In  781,  before  leaving  Damas¬ 
cus  to  return  to  Assyria,  Tiglath  Pileser  “  held 
a  court  ”  of  his  vassals  at  that  city.  Twenty-three 
such  vassals  came.  Among  them  are  mentioned 
Pekah  of  Israel  and  Ahaz  of  Judah  (Lenormant 
I.  389  and  390).  Continued  in  the  Supp.  Note  after 
the  Exeg.  section  on  chap,  xvii — W.  G.  8  ] 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  reign  of  king  A  hat  was  the  most  disastrous 
through  which  Judah  had  yet  passed.  The  king¬ 
dom  sank  so  low,  both  internally  and  externally, 
religiously  and  politically,  that  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Such  an  incapable  ruler  had  never  before 
ascended  the  throne.  The  predominant  feature  in 
his  character  was  weakness,  weakness  of  spirit 
and  weakness  of  intellect.  History  records  no¬ 
thing  about  him  which  is  worthy  of  respect.  Al¬ 
though  Judah  and  Israel  had  had  many  perverse, 
wicked,  and  godless  rulers,  yet  these  had  been  at 
least  brave  and  energetic  soldiers;  but  of  Ahaz 
even  this  much  cannot  be  said.  When  the  enemy 
approached  44  his  heart  was  moved  as  the  trees  of 
the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind  ”  (Isai.  vii.  2). 
No  word  of  prophetic  promise  or  encouragement 
could  deliver  him  from  his  despair.  He  was  de-‘ 
feated1;  he  did  not  win  a  Single  victory:  all  the 
conquests  of  his  two  predecessors  were  lost ;  the 
laud  was  devastated  and  robbed  of  all  its  sources 
of  revenue.  Finally  he  turns  in  his  distress,  in 
spite  of  every  warning,  to  the  threatening  Assyrian 
power  and  purchases  its  help,  not  only  by  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace,  but  also 
with  the  independence  and  honor  of  his  kingdom. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  weak  rulers,  he  cringes 
before  the  mighty,  but  is  arrogant  and  domineering 
towards  his  subjects  (cf.  vers.  7-16).  As  for  the 
main  point,  the  attitude  towards  Jehovah,  his 
apostasy  was  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  king 
of  Judah  or  even  of  Israel.  He  not  only  tolerated 
idolatry,  but  practised  it  zealously  himself,  and 
even  went  so  far  in  his  error  as  the  abomination 
of  sacrificing  his  own  son.  The  historical  books, 
which  only  state  the  facts,  do  not  tell  how  it  came 
about  that  a  king  of  Judah,  a  descendant  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  David,  fell  so  low,  but  the  prophetical 
books  give  us  an  insight  into  the  religious  and 
moral  status  of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  had  attained  to  power  and  glory  under  Uz¬ 
ziah  and  Jotham,  as  Israel  did  under  Jeroboam  H. 
Flourishing  trade  and  lively  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  produced  wealth,  and  with  it  also 
foreign  manners  and  customs.  Finally  foreign 
divinities  were  introduced.  The  result  was  great 
luxury,  effeminacy,  debauchery,  and  excess  which 
soon,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  led  to  immo¬ 
rality  and  vice  of  eveiy  kind.  The  foreign  forms 
of  worship,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  bril¬ 
liant  and  attractive,  and  connected  with  vice, 
pleased  this  degenerate  generation  better  than  the 
simple,  severe,  and  earnest  Jehovah  worship, 
which  indeed  continued,  but  had  degenerated  into 
a  mere  external  ceremonial.  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
had  indeed,  as  we  have  said  above,  done  their  ut¬ 
most  for  the  external  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
They  also  remained  true  to  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  but  they  were  not  filled  with  warm  zeal  for 
it,  and  they  did  not  oppose  effective  resistance  to 
the  invading  corruption.  Isaiah,  who  commenced 
his  prophetical  labor  in  the  year  In  which  Uzziah 
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died  (Isai.  vi.  1),  says,  in  the  passage  in  which, 
according  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  he  ia 
speaking  of  the  time  of  Jotham :  u  Therefore  thou 
hast  forsaken  thy  people,  the  house  of  Jacob,  be¬ 
cause  they  be  replenished  from  the  East  [filled 
with  Eastern  rites  and  acts]  and  are  soothsayers 
like  the  Philistines,  and  they  please  themselves  in 
the  children  of  strangers.  Their  land  also  is  full  of 
silver  and  gold,  neither  is  -there  any  end  of  their 
treasures ;  their  land  is  also  full  of  horses,  neither 
is  there  any  end  of  their  chariots ;  their  land  is  also 
full  of  idols,  they  worship  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  that  which  their  own  fingers  have  made  ” 
(Isai.  ii.  6-8).  In  another  passage,  which,  though 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Jotham,  yet  falls 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  prophet 
describes  the  degeneracy  of  morals,  the  debauch¬ 
ery,  licentiousness,  pride,  deceit,  alienation  from 
God,  injustice,  oppression,  Ac.,  of  the  time  (Isai.  v. 
8-25).  In  such  circumstances  the  youthful  Ahaz 
had  grown  up.  8uch  was  the  atmosphere  which 
he  had  breathed  from  his  childhood  up.  He  was 
emphatically  a  child  of  his  time,  a  faithful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  corrupted 
by  foreign  modes  of  thought  and  morals.  By 
nature  he  was  weak  and  vacillating.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  swept  away  by  the  stream,  and  sank 
deeper  into  a  depraved  character  and  career,  so 
that  even  the  heavy  judgments  which  befell  him 
did  not  avail  to  bring  him  into  other  courses. 

2.  The  idolatry  which  was  practised  in  Judah, 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  by  the  side  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  was  not  of  the  form  peculiar  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  people,  but  was  like  that  which  Solomon 
allowed  his  wives  to  practise  (see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings 
xi.  5  and  Hist.  §$  3  and  4  on  1  Kings  xi.  1-13),  a 
mixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  worship  which 
predominated  in  western  Asia.  8ince,  as  we  saw 
from  Isai.  ii.  6-8,  such  a  cultus  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Judah  even  in  the  time  of  Jotham,  and 
Aliaz  found  it  in  existence  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  it  follows  that  it  cannot  have  been  Assyrian 
in  origin,  for,  in  Jothara’s  time,  Judah  had  not  come 
in  contact  with  Assyria  at  all.  In  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Kings,  the 
sacrifice  of  children  is  presented  as  the  extreme  of 
apostasy.  In  its  nature  this  form  of  sacrifice  is 
the  most  utter  contrast  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(see  Pt.  II.,  p.  36).  As  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
having  been  committed  at  all  before  the  time  of 
Ahaz,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  first  who 
went  so  far  astray,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  led  to  it  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  As¬ 
syrian  fire-gods,  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31)  (cf.  Movers,  Phoniz.  I.  s.  65; 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.  II.  s.  101).  The  record,  however, 
distinctly  contradicts  this  notion  by  the  words: 
“  According  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children 
of  Israel.”  The  Assyrians  did  not  belong  to  this 
category  and  the  words  apply  here,  as  they  do 
wherever  they  occur  (chap.  xvii.  8,  11;  cf.  Numb, 
xxxiii.  61-55 ;  Deut.  iv.  38),  to.  the  Canaanitish 
nations,  that  is,  the  nations  of  western,  not  of 
upper,  Asia.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
among  the  former,  especially  among  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  child-sacrifices  were  common,  and  that 
Moloch,  to  whom  they  were  offered,  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  western  Asia  (</.  Levit.  xviii.  21,  27  eq. ; 
xx.  1-6).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Ahaz 
did  not  perform  such  sacrifices  until  after  he  be¬ 


came  acquainted  with  the  Assyrian  cultus.  It  it 
mentioned  in  the  most  general  terms  as  a  sign  of 
his  apostasy.  His  sacrificing  and  offering  incense 
“  under  every  green  tree  "  does  not  point  to  As¬ 
syrian  star-worship,  but  to  the  Astarte  and 
Aschere-worship  of  western  Asia.  Duncker’s 
notion  that  Ahaz  first  offered  child-sacrifice  when 
Rezin  and  Pekah  were  before  Jerusalem,  and  he 
was  most  hardly  pressed  on  all  sides  (“  In  vam 
the  king  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  Damascus 
in  order  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  war :  in  vain  he 
sacrificed  his  own  son  as  a  burnt-offering”),  if 
nothing  but  a  pure  construction  on  the  basis  of  2 
Kings  iii.  27.  The  biblical  text  does  not  offer  the 
slightest  hint  of  it.  It  is  in  fact  very  questionable 
whether  child-sacrifices  were  common  among  the 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  especially  among  the 
Assyrians.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  proved  from 
2  Kings  xvii.  31.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
Ahaz,  after  he  had  met  Tiglath  Pileser  in  Damas¬ 
cus,  became  acquainted  with  the  Assyrian  cultus 
and  transplanted  at  least  some  parts  of  it  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  This  is  proved,  not  so  much  by  the  fact 
that  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  built  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  one  which  he  had  seen  in  Damascus, 
as  rather  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  12,  where  “altars 
upon  the  upper-chamber  of  Ahaz  ”  are  mentioned, 
evidently  referring  to  Assyrio-Chaldean  star-wor¬ 
ship  (see  note  below  on  the  place  mentioned). 
The  chariots  and  horses  of  the  sun  which  are 
there  mentioned  most  probably  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Manasseh.  For  the  rest,  Ahaz  tolerated 
the  Jehovah -worship  after  his  return  from  Damas¬ 
cus  ;  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  commanded  the 
high-priest  Urijah  to  make  (ver.  16)  upon  the  new 
altar  were  not  offerings  to  idols  but  to  Jehovah. 
The  weak  man  had  not  the  courage  formally  to 
abolish  the  Jehovah-worship,  for  a  party  which 
could  not  be  despised  still  clung  to  it.  He  wor¬ 
shipped  all  possible  gods  according  to  his  own 
tastes  and  notions.  •  In  his  time  there  was  in 
Judah  complete  religious  anarchy  and  license.  [See 
the  bracketed  note  on  ver.  3  under  ExegeiicaL 
That  note  presents  the  facts  in  regard -to  the  point 
discussed  in  this  section  according  to  the  latest 
and  best  knowledge.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  modifies 
and  corrects  some  of  the  above  statements.] 

3.  The  war  which  the  confederated  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria  undertook  against  Judah  is  “  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  most  important  events  in  the 
Israel itish  history  ”  (Caspari).  It  was  the  first 
time  that  one  of  the  two  sister-kingdoms  formed 
an  alliance,  with  the  hereditary  enemy  against  the 
other,  in  order  to  destroy  it.  This  was  a  most 
unnatural  alliance  and  was  a  sign  of  the  process 
of  dissolution  which  was  commencing ;  for  it  show¬ 
ed  that  the  consciousness  of  forming  with  Judah  a 
common  nationality  based  upon  common  blood 
and  faith  had  been  lost  by  Israel.  The  importance 
and  the  external  prosperity,  which  had  been  won 
by  Judah  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (see  above, 
§  1),  had  perhaps  reawakened  Ephraim’s  ancient, 
deep-rooted  hate  and  envy  of  Judah  (see  1  Kings 
xii. ;  Hist  §  1),  and  incited  the  faithless  and 
ambitious  Pekah  to  the  alliance  with  Rezin.  In 
addition  to  this  was  the  fact  that  Israel  had,  under 
Menahem,  fallen  into  a  certain  position  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon,  and  subjection  to,  the  growing  and 
threatening  Assyrian  power,  and  that  Syria  had 
also,  in  this  power,  a  dangerous  neighbor.  In 
order  to  recuperate  Israel  atohe  expense  of  Judah, 
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and  to  find  a  protection  on  the  side  of  Assyria  in 
the  intervening  nation  of  Syria,  Pek&h  formed  an 
alliance  with  Rezin,  who  was  also  eager  for  con¬ 
quest,  and  these  two  *‘  fire-brands  ”  (Isai.  vii.  4) 
formed  the  plan  of  putting  an  end  to  the  nation  of 
Judah  and  the  house  of  David.  They  made  their 
first  efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  last  years  of 
Jotham,  but  without  success  (chap.  xv.  37).  When, 
however,  the  weak  and  incapable  Ahaz  came  to 
the  throne,  the  right  time  for  carrying  out  their 
plan  seemed  to  them  to  have  come.  But  the  Lord 
said:  “Take  counsel  together  and  it  shall  come 
to  naught;  speak  the  word  and  it  shall  not  stand  ” 
(Isai.  viii.  10).  At  the  moment  when  they  were 
close  to  their  object  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  plan,  and  they  ran  to  their  own  destruction. 
Rezin  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life ;  Pekah  was 
made  subject  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  a  part  of 'his 
people  were  led  away  into  exile  (chap.  xv.  29). 
Ahaz  also  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  people,  and 
had  to  bow  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Assyria. 
The  whole  war  was  a  heavy  judgment  upon  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  kingdom  of  Syria-Damas- 
cus,  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  judgments  against  Israel,  dis¬ 
appeared  forever  from  the  scene.  Israel  went  on 
with  hasty  steps  to  its  destruction,  for  Pekah  was 
murdered  by  noshea  ifi  consequence  of  his  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Assyrians,  and  Hoshea,  as  he  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Assyria,  was  taken 
captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Thus  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  came  to  an  end  (chap.  xvii.  3  eg.).  [See 
Supp.  Note,  p.  161.]  “  As  the  hostility  to  Judah 

had  given  it  its  origin/  so  the  same  hostility 
brought  about  its  destruction :  born  from  this,  it 
also  perished  by  it”  (Caspari).  Judah  itself, 
finally,  as  a  punishment  for  its  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  came  into  that  contact  with  Assyria,  from 
this  time  on,  which  had  such  a  deep  influence 
upon  its  history.  From  this  time  the  conflicts 
with  the  small  nationalities  ceased  and  those  with 
the  great  world-monarchies  began.  In  so  far  this 
war  was,  for  Judah  also,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  was  a  turning-point  for  both  nations  which  had 
not  heeded  the  chastisements  nor  the  proofs  of 
the  goodness  and  long-suffering  of  God,  but  had 
hardened  themselves  more  and  more  in  their  apos¬ 
tasy.  “It  was  in  the  highest  degree  providential 
that  the  great  world-monarchies  began  to  interfere 
in  Israel  just  at  the  time  when  this  hardening  took 
plaoe  ”  (Caspari).  But  this  “  war  between  Judah 
and  the  allied  kingdoms  of  Ephraim  and  Syria  is 
still  further  especially  remarkable  for  this  fact, 
that  the  grandest  prophecies  were  spoken  in  it, 
and  that  it  forms  the  historical  basis  of  a  product 
of  the  Old-Testament  prophecy  which  is  of  the 
very  highest,  or,  in  fact,  of  unique  significance. 
This  fact  stands  in  connection  with  the  position 
of  this  war  at  the  turning-point  of  the  Old-Testa¬ 
ment  history ;  in  the  middle  of  the  Israelitish  his¬ 
tory,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
second  period,  in  which  latter  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  God  under  the  world-monarchy,  its 
period  of  suffering,  falls.  It  stood,  therefore,  at 
the  point  where  a  prospect  offered  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  prophet  which  reached  out  over  the 
whole  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ” 
(Caspari). 

4.  After  his  visit  to  Damascus,  Ahaz  caused 
certain  changes  to  he  made  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  which  were  of  greater  or 


less  significance.  The  record  mentions  some  of 
these  very  briefly,  but  speaks  more  at  length  of 
those  which  affected  the  altar  o£  burnt-offering, 
because  these  were  by  far  the  most  important) 
Since  the  entire  cultus  was  concentrated  in  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  and  all  sacrifices,  those  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  those  of  the  entire  people,  .were  to  be 
offered  on  this  one  altar  (Levit  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut 
xii.  13,  14),  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary, 
which,  without  it,  would  have  lost  its  significance. 
Its  form  and  shape,  its  position  in  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  its  entire  construction,  were,  therefore,  by  no 
means  indifferent  matters,  but  they  were  strictly 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  its  character  and 
purpose,  so  that  any  alteration  of  it  seemed  to  be 
a '  sort  of  denial  or  contradiction  of  the  religions 
idea  which  it  was  constructed  to  serve.  Merely 
to  take  away  the  four  horns  from  its  four  comers 
was  to  desecrate  and  destroy  it  (Amos  iii.  14 ;  Ju¬ 
dith  ix.  8.  Symbol  d.  Mosatsch.  Cult  I.  s.  473).  Now 
when  Ahaz  caused  this  altar  to  be  removed  and 
another  made  on  a  pattern  obtained  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  this  was  nothing  less  than  an  indirect  setting 
aside  ofithe  lawful  Jehovah- worship,  and  it  bore 
witness  not  only  to  an  entire  want  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  that  worship,  but  also  to  an  unheard-of 
self-will.  He  ordained,  indeed,  that  the  priest 
should  offer  all  the  sacrifices  which  had  hitherto 
been  offered — that  is  to  say,  all  the  sacrifices  to  Je¬ 
hovah — upon  the  new  altar.  He  did  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  worship  to  be  paid  to  Jehovah ;  the 
crime  and  folly  were  that  an  idol-altar  was  used 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  appears  tliat  Ahaz 
intended  to  gradually  transform  the  Jehovali-wor- 
ship  in  this  way.  Certainly  the  ground  for  it  was 
not  merely  that  the  form  of  the  altar  which  he 
saw  “  in  a  city  where,  according  to  all  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  we  possess,  the  fine  arts  were  highly 
developed,  pleased  him  better  than  that  of  the 
large  brazen  altar  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  ”  (Ewald),  so  that  “  he  had  rather  an 
aesthetic  than  a  religious  reason  for  the  change  ” 
(Thenius).  For,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  an  indication  of  any  especial  fondness  for  art 
in  Ahaz,  as,  for  instance,  there  was  in  Solomon, 
and  that  he  was  a  weak  and  incapable  man,  we 
must  notice  that  he  removed  even  the  works  of 
art  which  were  in  the  temple ;  he  took  away  the 
brazen  oxen  and  he  destroyed  the  artistic  “  bases 
upon  which  the  laver  rested.  He  desired  that  the 
new  altar  should  be  made  exactly  like  the  one  he 
had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  a 
model  of  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  shows  that  his 
object  was  not  so  much  to  have  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  as  it  was  to  have  an  altar  made  on  a  pattern 
borrowed  from  Damascus ;  his  interest  in  it  was 
not  artistic  but  political.  “When  he  perceived 
the  zeal  of  the  Assyrian  rulers  for  the  propagation 
of  their  national  cidtus,  he  oommanded  his  priests 
to  change  the  arrangements  of  the  temple  so  as  to 
conform  to  this  desire  ”  (Duncker).  His  ordinanos 
in  this  respect  was  simply  a  contemptible  captatis 
benevolenliae  for  the  Assyrian  king.  The  removal 
of  the  twelve  oxen  of  the  brazen  sea,  which  he 
then  placed  upon  a  mere  foundation  of  stone,  was, 
if  we  consider  the  significance  of  this  piece  of  the 
temple  furniture  as  it  is  stated  above  (1  Kings  vil, 
Hist  §  6),  a  degradation  of  the  Israelitish  priest¬ 
hood  and  a  contradiction  of  the  destiny  of  Israel 
as  the  chosen  priest-people,  as  well  as  an  assault 
I  upon  the  character  of  the  Israelitish  religion.  Tito 
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nme  is  true  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Mis- 
geroth  from  the  bases,  for  upon  them  were  the 
characteristic  emblems  of  the  inner  sanctuary, 
cherubim  and  palms  (see  above,  1  Kings  vii.,  Hist 
§  7).  Movers'  opinion  (Relig.  der  Phon),  that  Ahaz 
removed  the  oxen,  Ac.,  because  the  symbolism 
of  animals  was  especially  abominable  to  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  who  were  addicted  te  star-worship,  seems 
to  us  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  changes, 
finally,  which  Ahaz  made  in  the  gallery  and  stand¬ 
ing-place  of  the  king  are  not  more  definitely  spe¬ 
cified.  Possibly  there  were  emblems  upon  them 
also  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jehovah-worahip. 
We  hear  nothing  of  any  changes  in  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  Those  which  were  made  affect¬ 
ed  only  the  objects  which  stood  in  the  fore-court, 
so  that  they  were  prominently  before  the  eye  and 
might  offend  the  Assyrians.  The  additional  state¬ 
ment  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  24),  that  Ahaz 
closed  the  doors  of  the  temple,  is  often  brought  in 
question,  and  asserted  to  be  an  exaggeration 
(Thenius,  Bertheau,  and  others).  As  it  does  not 
stand  alone,  however,  but  is  supported  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  in  chap.  xxix.  3,  that  Hezekiah  opened  the 
dr  i  again,  which  again  is  assumed  in  vers.  7  and 
17,  we  have  as  little  reason  to  reject  this  as  any 
of  the  other  additions  to  these  books  which  are 
supplied  by  the  Chronicles.  The  u  upper  cham¬ 
bers”  with  their  altars,  which,  according  to  2 
Kings  xxiii.  12,  Ahaz  caused  to  be  made,  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  place,  although  they  were  in 
existence.  We  must  not  forget  that  Ahaz  did  not 
do  all  at  once,  but  went  on  from  step  to  step  in 
his  apostasy.  As  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
gin  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  so  it  is  certain  also  that  he  did  not  com¬ 
mence  by  closing  the  doors  of  the  temple ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  were  the  extremes  to  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  driven  under  the  influence 
of  the  heathen  party.  Fortunately,  his  reign  was 
not  a  long  one. 

5.  The  conduct  of  (he  high-priest,  Urijah,  under 
the  commands  of  the  king,  stands  in  glaring  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  the 
eighty  other  priests  when  Uzziah  attempted  to 
usurp  priestly  functions  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  17  aq.). 
Instead  of  resisting  the  commands  of  the  weak 
and  capricious  Ahaz,  he  keeps  silence,  bows  in 
acquiescence  under  his  will,  l(and  does  all  that 
king  Ahaz  commanded  him  ”  (ver.  16).  Neither 
did  the  other  priests  stir ;  they  allowed  everything 
to  go  on  without  opposition.  We  cannot  believe 
that  this  was  the  same  Urijah  whom  Isaiah  desig¬ 
nates  as  a  faithful  witness  of  Jehovah  (Isal.  viii. 
2,  16).  [Cf.  ExegeL  note  on  ver.  10.]  We  should 
have  to  suppose  that  he  fell  so  low  after  a  long 
interval  Nothing  similar  had  ever  been  done  be¬ 
fore  by  any  priest  in  J udah.  It  seems  that  he, 
like  his  companions  in  office,  was  only  anxious  for 
his  revenues.  At  any  rate,  his  conduct  is  a  sign 
of  the  character  and  standing  of  the  priests  of  that 
time.  They  were  dumb  dogs  who  could  not  bark ; 
they  all  followed  their  own  ways,  every  one  his 
own  gain  (Isal  lvi.  10  sq.).  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
and  Micah  stand  over  against  them,  grand  and 
noble,  speaking  without  fear,  rebuking  the  sins 
both  of  high  and  low,  and  announcing  the  threat¬ 
ening  judgments  of  God. 


II 


HOM1LBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-9.  King  Ahaz.  a)  The  way  In  which 
he  walked,  vers.  1-4.  (An  apostate  from  the  God 
of  Israel  even  to  the  point  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Moloch.)  b)  The  distress  into  which  he  came, 
vers.  5  and  6.  (2  Chron.  xxviil  5.  The  land  was 
devastated;  Elath,  the  fountain  of  the  national 
prosperity,  was  cut  off;  the  throne  was  in  danger. 
He  trembled  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  the 
wind.  Isai.  vii.  2.)  c)  The  help  which  he  sought, 
vers.  7-9.  (Instead  of  seeking  help  from  the  living 
God,  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  him,  he  seeks  it 
from  the  king  of  Assyria.  Ps.  exxiv.  8 ;  Jerem. 
xvii.  5,  7.  Instead  of  seeking  it  with  prayer  and 
supplication,  he  seeks  it  with  silver  and  gold.  Ps. 
1.  15.) — Vers.  1-3.  Wurt.  Summ,  :  Not  all  pious 
parents  are  blessed  with  pious  children.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  trial  for  parents  whemchildren  do  not 
turn  out  well,  but  when  the  parents  have  not 
failed  in  their  discipline,  then  they  can  leave  the 
rest  to  God,  and  have  a  good  conscience  that  they 
have  done  their  best — Vers.  3  and  4.  Starke:  Men 
are  so  blind  that  they  think  they  serve  God  most  tru¬ 
ly  by  those  very  actions  by  which  they  sin  most 
grossly  against  him.— The  Moloch-sacrifice,  or  child- 
sacrifice,  is  a  proof  of  the  extravagance  of  error  into 
which  men  can  fall  when  they  have  not  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  living  God  and  His  revealed  word,  or 
when  they  have  rejected  the  same  (Rom.  I  21, 
22).  This  abomination,  which  still  continues  among 
heathen  nations,  is  the  strongest  and  most  direct 
call  to  all,  who  know  the  living  God  and  who  pos¬ 
sess  his  word,  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  missions, 
and  to  help  to  bring  it  about  that  light  may  come 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  that  they  may  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  (Luke  i.  79 ;  ii  32). — God  commands  us 
to  give  our  dearest  and  best  to  Him,  but  not  to 
Moloch.  There  are  no  longer  any  sacrifices  to  Mo¬ 
loch  in  Christeudom,  but  it  happens  often  enough, 
even  now,  that  parents  sacrifice  their  children  to 
the  idols  of  the  world,  which  consume  them  bo 
that  they  are  lost  eternally. — Pfaff.  Bib.  :  He 
who  trains  up  his  children  to  evil,  sacrifices  them 
to  the  Moloch  of  hell,  that  is,  to  the  devil. — 
Starke:  As  a  corrupt  atmosphere  can  taint  a 
healthy  body  far  more  easily  than  a  pure  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  purify  a  tainted  one,  so  also  bad  com¬ 
panions  can  lead  good  people  astray  more  easily 
than  good  men  can  convert  bad  ones.  Evil  is 
more  easily  propagated  than  good.-r-For  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  people  in  Judah  had  kept  them¬ 
selves  free  from  idolatry  and  heathen  abominations, 
and  yet  Ahaz  succeeded  iu  a  short  time  in  filling 
the  land  with  these  (Isal  l  5,  6).  The  higher  a 
people  stands,  the  lower  it  may  fall.  Judah  sank 
even  lower  than  Israel  There  have  been,  and 
there  are  even  yet,  Christian  nations  which  have 
sunk  lower  than  the  heathen.  The  fall  of  one  who 
has  been  most  highly  blessed  is  often  the  heaviest 
and  deepest.  Therefore,  Be  sober  1  Ac.,  1  Peter  v. 
8. — Ter.  4.  Happy  is  he  who,  under  every  green 
tree  and  on  every  height,  has  learned,  not  to  serve 
the  world  and  its  gods,  but  to  praise  the  one  holy, 
living,  and  gracious  God. — Wherever  God  has  a 
Church,  the  devil  builds  a  temple  by  the  side  of 
it. — Yers.  5  and  6.  The  War  of  Rezin  and  Pekah 
against  Judah  (see  Histcr .  and  Ethical,  §  3). 
The  object,  the  result,  and  the  significance  of  it 
(Isal  viil  10;  vii  6,  7). — The  unnatural  alliance 
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of  the  two  enemies  against  Judah.  Compare  the 
alliance  of  Herod  and  Pilate.  Ps.  xzziii.  10  ap¬ 
plies. — The  allies  could  not  succeed  in  their  enter¬ 
prise,  not  on  account  of  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
because  it  was  otherwise  ordained  in  the  counsels 
of  God.  He  who  says  to  the  turbulent  sea: 
“  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further ;  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed”  (Job 
xzzviii.  11) — He  fizes  limits  and  restraints  for  all 
human  powers,  however  great  and  mighty,  however 
victorious  and  proud  they  may  be. — Ver.  7.  Cba- 
HBR:  He  who  will  not  be  God’s  servant  must  be 
the  servant  of  men,  and  must  lose  all  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  his  honor,  and  his  dignity. — “I  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son,  come  and  help  me  I  ” — Ad¬ 
dress  this  promise  and  this  prayer  in  all  your  need 
and  distress,  not,  as  Ahaa  did,  to  an  earthly, 
human  king,  however  great  and  mighty  he  may 
he,  but  to  the  King  of  all  kings,  in  whom  alone  is 
our  help  (Hos.  xiii.  9),  for  “  It  is  better,”  4c.  (Ps. 
exviii.  9;  czlvi.  3,  5). — The  friendship  and  help 
which  is  bought  with  silver  and  gold  has  no  dura¬ 
tion  and  no  value.  Bo  it  is  said  of  Ahaz  here : 
“He  helped  him  not  ”  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  21).  The 
great  and  mighty,  when  they  listen  to  the  prayer 
of  the  humble  and  the  weak  for  aid,  generally 
have  no  other  object  in  view  than  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  increase  of  their  own  power. 

Vers.  10-18.  The  Sacrilege  upon  the  House  of 
God.  a)  The  king’s  self-willed  assault  upon  the 
established  institutions;  b)  the  high-priest’s  con¬ 
cession.  Berlbb.  Bib.  :  See  in  this  a  clear  picture 
of  the  lack  of  Christian  spirit  in  the  two  highest 
ranks.  The  State  desires  to  see  everything  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  its  whims :  the  Church  yields 
for  the  sake  of  the  temporal  advantage. — It  is  the 
fashion  of  depraved  rulers  that  they  think  they 
can  command  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular 
matters,  and  can  control  everything  according  to 
their  own  good  pleasure. — Those  who  tremble 
themselves  and  cringe  before  the  great  are  almost 


always  imperious  and  haughty  to  those  who  are 
below  them.— Ahaz’  sinful  and  insane  arrange* 
ment  of  sacrificing  and  offering  incense  to  the 
Lord  upon  an  idol-altar,  is  one  which  may  still  be 
observed  where  the  heart  is  addicted  to  sin  and 
to  love  of  the  world,  and  is  alienated  from  the 
living  and  true  God,  while  yet  homage  is  paid  to 
him. — “  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yon?’' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16  eq. ;  vi  19  sq.)  Whosoever  destroyed! 
the  \emple  of  God,  him  will  God  destroy.  In  this 
temple  also  there  may  be  only  one  altar;  he 
who  sets  up  another  by  the  side  of  it  destroys  it 
— Ver.  16.  Nbu*  Wubt.  Summ.  :  There  would  not 
be  so  much  harm  done  by  wicked  rulers  if  they 
did  not  find  so  many  people  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  used  as  instruments  of  their  evil  designs, 
and  who  approve  of  their  undertakings  in  order  to 
win  their  favor.  Obiandkr:  Ecclesiastics  have 
always  been  found  who  esteemed  the  favor  of 
great  men  more  than  the  honor  of  Almighty  God. 
Would  that  such  men  were  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  the  Christendom  of  to-day  1 — Wfcirr.  Summ.: 
We  have  in  this  high-priest  a  specimen  of  those 
hypocrites  and  belly-servants  who  say:  u  Whose 
bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  ring;  ”  who  veer  about 
with  the  wind  and  seek  to  be  pleasant  to  all  men; 
11  dumb  dogs  who  cannot  bark ;  ”  who  wish  to 
hurt  no  one’s  feelings,  but  teach  and  say  just 
what  any  one  wants  to  hear.  But  God’s  word 
alone,  and  not  the  favor  of  men,  nor  the  goods 
and  honors  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  the  rule  and 
norm,  from  which  we  ought  not  to  turn  aside  out 
of  favor  to  any  man,  although  it  may  involve  risk 
of  life  or  limb  to  speak  the  truth.  For  if  any  talk  and 
teach  according  to  the  desires  of  their  hearers,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  comfort,  their  honor  will 
come  to  shame  and  their  end  is  condemnation 
(Phil,  iii  19;  Acts  iv.  19).— Ver.  18.  “For  fear  of 
the  king  of  Assyria.”  It  is  shameful  to  introduce 
changes  in  religious  matters  for  political  reasons. 


0. — The  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  qfltrael,  under  Bbshea. 


Ohap.  xviL  1-41. 

1  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Jndah  began  [omit  began]  Hoshea 
the  son  of  Elah  [became  king]  to  reign  [« omu  to  reign]  in  Samaria  over  Israel 

2  nine  years.'  Ana  he  did  that  which  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  bat  not 
8  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him.  Against  him  came  ap  Shalmaneser 

king  of  Assyria;  and  Hoshea  became  his  servant,  and  gave  him  presents 
4  [tribute].  And  the  king  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea :  for  he  had 
sent  messengers  to  So  king  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by  year :  therefore  the  king  of  Assyria  shut  him 

6  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  throughout 
0  all  the  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years.  In  the  ninth 

year1  of  Hoshea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samana,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Haiah  and  in  [on  the]  Habor  [,]  by  the  river  of 
\jmtt  of]  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  [Media]. 

7  For  so  it  was,  that  [so  it  came  to  pass  that  when]  the  children  of  Israel  had 
sinned  against  the  Lora  their  God,  which  had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  feared  other 
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8  gods,  And  walked  in  the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  east  out  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  [in  those]  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  which  [statutes] 
0  they  [4 u»  kings]  had  made.  [: — ]  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  secretly 

those  things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God,  and  they  built  them 
high  places  in  all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 

10  city.  And  they  set  them  up  images  and  groves  [statues]  in  [on]  every  high 

11  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree:  And  there  they  Durnt  incense  in  [on]  all  the 
high  places,  as  did  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  carried  away  [removed]  before 

12  them;  and  wrought  wicked  things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger:  For  they 
served  idols,  whereof  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

18  Yet  the  Lord  testified*  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah,  by  all  the  prophets,* 
and  by  [and  by]  all  the  seers,  saying,  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and  keep 
my  commandments  and  my  statutes,  according  to  all  the  law  which  I  com¬ 
manded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to  you  by  my  servauts  the  prophets. 

14  Notwithstanding,  they  would  not  hear  [And  they  heard  not],  but  hardened 
their  necks,  like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers,  that  did  not  believe  in  the  Lord 

16  their  God.  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  and  his  covenant  that  he  made  with 
their  fathers,  and  his  testimonies  which  he  testified  against  them ;  and  they  fob 
lowed  vanity,  and  became  vain,  and  went  after  the  heathen  that  were  round 
about  them,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  had  charged  them,  that  they  should  not 

16  do  like  them.  And  they  left  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
made  them  molten  images,  even  two  calves,  and  made  a  grove  [an  Astarte- 

17  statue]  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal.  And  they 
caused  their  sons  ana  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  divina¬ 
tions  and  enchantments,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 

18  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  [: — ]  Therefore  [It  came  to  pass,  I  say  (ver.  7),  that 
then]  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight: 

12  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.  [(]  Also  Judah  kept  not  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God,  but  walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel 

26  which  they  made.  [)]  And  [then]  the  Lord  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and 
afflicted  them,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until  he  had  cast 

21  them  out  of  his  sight.  For  he  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David  ;  and  they 
made  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  king :  and  Jeroboam  drave  [seduced]  4  Israel 

22  from  following  the  Lord,  and  made  them  sin  a  great  sin.  For  the  children  of 
Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  lie  did  ;  they  departed  not  from 

23  them  :#  Until  the  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  haa  said  by  all  his 
servants  the  prophets.  So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to 
Assyria  unto  this  day. 

24  And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and 
from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 

25  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.  And  so  it  was  [it  came  to  pass]  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  dwelling  there,  thaJt  they  feared  not  the  Lord :  therefore  the  Lord 
sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  [slaughtered  amongst]  them. 

26  Wherefore  they  spake  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  The  nations  which  thou 
hast  removed,  ana  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land :  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and,  behold,  they 

27  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.  Then 
the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying,  Carry  thither  one  of  the  priests  whom 
ye  brought  from  thence ;  and  let  them  go  and  dwell  there,  and  let  him  teach 

28  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.  Then  one  of  the  priests  whom  they 
had  carried  away  from  Samaria  came  and  dwelt  in  Beth-el,  and  taught  them 

29  how  they  should  tear*  the  Lord.  Howbeit  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own, 
and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had  made, 

30  every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt  And  the  men  of  Babylon  made 
Succoth-benoth,and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of  Hamath  made 

81  Ashima,  And  the  Avites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tartak,  and  the  Sepharvites  burnt 
their  children  in  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim. 
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32  So  they  feared  the  Lord,  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of  them  [from, 
the  common  people]  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  sacrificed  for  them  in  the 

33  houses  of  the  high  places.  They  [<.  them  immigrants]  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  own  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  whom  [whence]  they 
[were]  carried  away  from  thence  [omu  from  thence]. 

34  Unto  this  day  they  [<.  a,  the  remnant  of  tb«  Israelites]  do  after  the  former  man¬ 
ners  :  they  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  their  statutes,  or  after 
their  ordinances,  or  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  the  Lord  commanded 

33  the  children  of  Jacob,  whom  he  named  Israel ;  With  whom  the  Lord  had  made  a 
covenant,  and  charged  them,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods,  nor  bow. 

36  yourselves  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them :  But  [only]  the  Lord, 
who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  a  stretched 
out  arm,  him  shall  ye  fear,  and  him  shall  ye  worship,  and  to  him  shall  ye  do 

37  sacrifice.  And  the  statutes,  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  law,  and  the  command¬ 
ment,  which  he  wrote  for  von,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore ;  and  ye  shall 

38  not  fear  other  gods.  And  the  covenant  that  I  have  made  with  you  ye  shall  not 

39  forget ;  neither  shall  ye  fear  other  gods.  [;]  But  [only]  the  Lord  your  God  ye 

40  shall  fear;  and  he  shall  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  all  your  enemies.  Howbeit 
[and]  they  did  not  hearken,  but  they  did  after  their  former  manners. 

41  So  these  nations  [<.  ail  th#  mixed  tnh*btunu  of  the  northern  kingdom]  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children,  and  their  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  :  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  IIS  GRAIOCATIOAL. 


»  Ter.  C  [JVFtfnn  The  &tat.  const  It  need  In  sneh  cun,  where  only  the  eeeand  word  bee  the  article,  to 

order  to  form  *  closer  connection  between  the  words.  Ew.  $  287a.  L 

•  Ver.  18.— [On  the  htfll  form  &  IDJIi  G«n.  Till.  IS;  Oesen.  $  72. 7.— W.  G.  3] 

•  Ver.  IS.— The  kerf  1033  for  the  ehetib  W33  Is  In  so  fsr  correct  that  the  1  belongs  to  the  following  word.  *0 , 
as  a  copula,  and  there  Is  no  sufficient  reason  why  fcP33  should  hare  the  possessive  pronoun  and  Htfl  not  The  kerf 
la  followed  by  the  Vnlg.  and  the  Syr.  and  A  rah.  veralona,  and  la  presented  by  several  oodioee.  Hearer  end  Keil  prefer 
the  ehetib,  but  do  not  offer  satisfactory  reasons  for  it— fidhr.  [Ew.  1 166  a  note  2.  says  that.  If  the  ehetib  is  to  be  kept, 

then  Hfn  is  a  noun =oraoie. 
r 

‘  4  Ver.  it— [The  ehetib,  &TM,  Is  blfll  from  ICO ,  or,  by  an  interchange  of  eoneonanta  which  la  frequent  In  books 

later  than  the  Pentateuch,  JTIJ.  The  farm  doea  not  occur  elaewhere  from  either  of  those  sterna.  The  kerf  proposes 
rnn ,  hit  of  m3 .  The  signification  la  the  same,  repel,  rsmow,  or  —due*  (Deut  xiil  14 ;  Prov.  vIL  21 X 

•  Ver.  22.  -[The  fern.  toff.  In  71300  rotors  to  tho  plural  JTltt&n  -  Abstracts  are  expressed  by  the  plur.  or  by  ths 
tom.,  and  sometimes,  where  the  words  are  tor  separated,  such  an  Interchange  of  tho  one  for  the  other,  In  relative  words, 
takes  place.  Qf.  Job  xxxix.  16 ;  xiv.  19 ;  9  Kings  111.  8 ;  X.  26.  Ew.  1 817  a. 

•  Ver.  28.— [Imperil  in  on  Indirect  question  referring  to  something  which  at  a  past  time  was  regarded  aa  not  to  eons 
to  pass.— W.  G.  8.] 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  OP  THE  FERIQP  FROM  THE 
REIGN  OP  JEHU  UNTIL  THE  FALL  OP  THE 
KINGDOM  OP  ISRAEL. 

[Compare  the  Appendix  on  the  Chronology.] 

This  period,  as  well  as  that  from  Ahab  to  Jehu, 
presents  chronological  difficulties.  Their  solution 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  by  starting • 
from  the  surest  possible  data,  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  and  comparing  all  the  separate  chronologi¬ 
cal  statements.  For  the  starting-point  we  have  the 
year  884  in  which  Jehu,  in  Israel,  and  Athaliah, 
in  Judah,  came  to  the  throne;  the  date  of  the 
close  of  the  period  is  also  firmly  established.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end,  according  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  chronologers,  in  the  year 
721  b.o.  However  much  they  may  differ  about 
the  limits  of  the  several  reigns,  they  generally 
agree  in  this.  So  Petavius,  Usher,  Scaliger,  Seyf- 
farth,  Wiper,  Tiele,  Keil.  See  Herzog’s  Encyc. 


XV  III.  s.  469,  where  Rfisch  has  collected  into  a 
table  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  twelve 
chronologers.  [Rawlinson  may  be  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  advocate  the  date  721.  On 
the  other  hand  are  Des  Yignoles,  718;  Bengel, 
722;  Ewald,  719;  Thenius,  722;  Bunsen,  709; 
Niebuhr,  719;  and  Lepsius  still  later,  693.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure  to  thus  borrow  the  results  of  a  certain 
number  of  scholars.  There  is  no  such  consensus 
of  opinion  as  would  enable  ns  to  simply  proceed 
from  these  dates  as  results  of  science  which  are  no 
longer  questioned.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  con¬ 
sensus  it  is  mere  building  upon  the  sand  to  make 
them  the  foundation  of  a  calculation  which  makes 
claim  to  reliability.  It  is  to  gain  the  appearance 
of  certainty  where  there  is  no  certainty.  In  the 
Appendix  on  the  Chronology  will  be  found  a  brief 
criticism  of  these  chronological  data  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value. — W.  G.  S.l  Bengel  and 
Thenius  adopt  the  date  722,  but  the  difference  is 
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noi  important  They  agree  with  the  others  in 
placing  Hezekiah’s  accession  in  the  year  727,  and 
Samaria  fell  (chap,  xviii.  10)  during  his  sixth  year, 
that  is,  in  the  year  721.  Ewald  adopts  the  year 
719  instead  of  721.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is 
that  he  reckons  the  years  of  some  of  the  reigns  as 
complete  years,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  inad¬ 
missible.  Bunsen  differs  very  widely  from  the 
rest  He  fixes  this  date  as  709,  but  his  entire  cal¬ 
culation  is  founded  upon  data  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology  which  are,  as  yet,  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  and  which  haye  not  been  yet  regarded 
by  anybody  as  correct  [See  the  Appendix  on  the 
Chronology,  §§  3  and  6.  j  They  cannot,  therefore, 
avail  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  two  dates  884 
and  721.  This  period  accordingly  covers  163 
years,  and,  as  the  numbers  given  for  the  various 
reigns  do  not  always  apply  to  complete  years, 
but  sometimes  to  fragments  of  years  (see  Pt  II., 
p.  86),  inasmuch  as  the  year  in  which  one  died  and 
another  succeeded  may  be  counted  twice  over, 
these  163  years  give  us  the  only  reliable  basis  for 
estimating  the  length  of  the  separate  reigns.  If 
then  we  calculate,  commencing  from  the  year  884, 
we  reach  the  following  results: — 

a)  For  the  kings  of  Judah,  Athaliah  reigned 
from  884  on  for  six  years.  In  the  seventh,  that  is 
in  877,  Joash  became  king  (chap.  xi.  3;  xiL  2). 
Since,  however,  he  became  king  tn  the  seventn 
year  of  Jehu,  the  forty  years  of  his  reign  were  not 
complete  years,  so  that  the  accession  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  falls  in  838. — Amaziah  reigned  29  years 
(chap.  xiv.  2),  that  is  tp  809,  or,  if  the  years  were 
not  all  complete,  until  810,  or  possibly  811. — 
Uzziah  (Azariah)  reigned  62  years  (chap.  xv.  2), 
that  is,  until  759  or  768,  for  all  the  years  of  his 
reign  can  hardly  have  been  complete  twelve¬ 
months. — Jotham  reigned  16  years  (chap.  xv.  33), 
that  is,  until  743. — Ahaz  reigned  16  years  (chap, 
xvi.  2 X  that  is,  until  727,  in  which  year  Hezekiah 
came  to  the  throne.  In  the  latter’s  sixth  year 
(chap,  xviii.  10)  Samaria  fell;  that  is,  in  721.  If 
we  add  together  the  numbers  representing  the 
durations  of  these  reigns  we  get  166  years,  where¬ 
as  the  time  from  884  to  721  is  only  163  years. 
This  difference  is  only  apparent.  It  proceeds  from 
the  fact  that  fragments  of  years  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  reigns  are  counted  as  years. 

.  b)  For  the  kings  of  Israel,  Jehu  reigned  from 
884  on  for  28  years  (chap.  x.  36),  that  is,  until 
856.— Jehoaliaz  reigned  17  years  (chap.  xiiL  1), 
that  is,  till  840  or  839. — Jehoash  ruled  16  years 
(chap.  xiii.  10),  that  is,  until  823. — Jeroboam  II. 
reigned,  according  to  chap.  xiv.  23  only  41  years. 
But,  as  he  is  said  in  the  same  verse  to  have  be¬ 
come  king  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah  of 
Judah,  and  as  this  statement  is  consistent  with 
chap.  xiv.  1  and  17,  he  must  have  been  king,  as  is 
shown  above  (chap,  xiv.,  Exeg.  on  ver.  23),  for 
51  or  52  years,  unless  we  are  willing  to  assume 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  anarchy  for  10  or  11 
years.  At  any  rate,  his  son  Zachariah  did  not 
come  to  the  throne  before  the  year  773.  He  only 
ruled  six  months  and  his  successor  Shallum,  in  the 
following  year,  772,  only  one  month  (chap.  xv.  8, 
13).  Menahem  reigned  from  772  on  for  10  years 
(chap.  xv.  17),  that  is  until  762. — Pekahiah  reigned 
two  years  (chap.  xv.  23),  that  is,  until  760. — Pekah 
ruled  only  20  years  according  to  chap.  xv.  27 ;  but 
according  to  ver.  32  he  ascended  the  throne  two 
years  before  Jotham  of  Judah,  survived  him  (he 


lived  16  years,  ver.  33),  and  waged  war  with  Ahaa, 
his  successor.  It  was  not  untU  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  last-named  king  that  Hoshea  became  king. 
Now  2+16+12=30;  therefore,  either  Pekah 
reigned  30  years  and  not  20,  or  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel  for  a  space  of  10  years  (see  notes  on 
chap.  xv.  27).  [See  the  Supp.  Note  after  the  Exeg. 
section  on  the  fifteenth  chapter.]  This  much  is 
certain,  that  Hoshea  became  king  30  years  after 
760,  when  Pekah  asoended  the  throne,  that  is,  in 
730.  He  reigned  9  years,  that  is,  until  721. — The 
sum  of  all  the  reigns  mentioned  is  164  instead  of 
163  years,  and  this  slight  difference  is  accounted 
for  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

c)  The  synchronistic  data  between  the  reigns  in 
the  two  kingdoms.  Athaliah  in  Judah  and  Jehu  in 
Israel  began  to  reign  in  the  same  year  884.  Joash, 
Athaliah’s  successor,  became  king  in  the  sevonth 
year  of  Jehu  (chap.  xii.  2),  or,  since  the  latter 
became  king  in  884,  in  877. — Amaziah  became 
king  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoash  (chap.  xiv.  1), 
or,  sinoe  Jehoash  ascende^  the  throne  in  840  or 
839,  in  the  year  838. — Uzziah  became  king,  ac¬ 
cording  to  chap.  xv.  1,  in  the  twenty-soventh 
year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  but  this  statement  rests,  as 
was  shown  in  the  comment  on  that  passage,  and 
as  is  generally  admitted,  upon  an  error  of  the 
copyist.  We  must  read,  according  to  chap.  xiv. 
17,  in  the  fifteenth  year ,  but  this  was  not  a  full 
year,  so  that  Josephus  says :  “  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Jeroboam.”  Since  now  the  latter  became 
king  in  823,  Uzziah  ascended  the  throne  in  809. — 
Jotham  became  king  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah, 
chap.  xv.  32,  or,  as  the  latter  became  king  in  760, 
in  759. — Ahaz  became  king  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Pekah  (chap.  xvi.  1),  or,  as  the  lattor 
began  to  reign  in  760,  in  743. — Hezekiah  finally 
became  king  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea  (chap, 
xviii.  1),  or,  as  he  ascended  the  throne  in  730,  in 
727. — In  Israel,  the  successor  of  Jehu,  Jehoaliaz, 
began  to  reign,  according  to  the  correct  reading  in 
chap.  xiii.  1  (see  Exeg.  note  thereon),  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  year  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  or,  as  lie 
became  king  in  877,  in  866. — Joash  became  king 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(chap.  xiii.  10),  or,  as  the  latter  ruled  from  877,  in 
840  or  839,—Jeroboam  II.  became  king  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah  (chap.  xiv.  23),  or,  as  the 
latter  began  to  reign  in  838,  in  823. — The  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  five  following  kings :  Zachariah,  Shal¬ 
lum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  is  defined 
(chap.  xv.  8,  13,  17,  23,  27)  in  terms  of  the  years 
of  Uzziah’s  reign.  Since,  however,  the  year  of 
the  accession  of  this  king  is  less  certain  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  (Bengel  and  Thenius  put  it  in 
811,  Usher  and  Keil  in  810,  Petavius  and  Winer  in 
809,  Ewald  and  Niebuhr  in  808),  it  is  uncertain 
what  year  was  his  thirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth,  fif¬ 
tieth  and  fifty-second.  But  this  does  not  render 
the  chronology  radically  uncertain.  The  year  of 
accession  of  these  kings  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
ascertained  from  other  data  (see  above,  under  b). 
Moreover,  the  statements  in  terms  of  the  years  of 
Uzziah’s  reign  are  not  perfectly  accurate,  as  we 
see  from  chap.  xv.  13  and  23.  For,  if  Menahem 
became  king  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  Uzziah  and 
reigned  10  years,  Pekahiah  must  have  followed  in 
the  forty-ninth,  and  not,  as  ver.  23  states,  in  the 
fiftieth  of  Uzziah.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  Menahem  and  Pekahiah  together  reigned  for 
12  years,  viz.,  from  722  to  760.  The  year  in  which 
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Z&chari&h  began  to  reign  (according  to  yer.  8  the 
thirty -eighth  of  Uzziah)  may,  therefore,  have  been 
the  year  773 ;  but  it  is  also  possible,  inasmuch  as 
he  and  Shallum  did  not  both  together  reign  for  a 
year,  that  all  these  kings,  Zachariah,  Sliallum, 
and  Menahem,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  same 
year,  772,  and  therefore,  since  the  synchronistic 
data  and  the  chronological  data  do  not  coincide, 
that  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  of  Uzziah 
both  fell  in  the  year  772. — Hoshea,  finally,  became 
king  in  the  twelfth  year  ofAhaz  (chap.  zviL  1),  or, 
since  he  became  king  in  743,  mkl  this  was  the 
yery  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  in  730. 

d)  From  this  reyiew  it  follows  that  the  chrono¬ 
logical  data  in  no  less  than  fifteen  places,  however , 
much  they  may  traverse  and  interlace  one  an¬ 
other,  nevertheless  agree,  for  the  difference  of  a 
single  year  which  appears  here  and  there  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded 
here,  any  more  than  in  the  former  period,  as  a  con¬ 
tradiction.  [In  making  this  comment  on  the  chro¬ 
nology,  Bahr  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
reader  lias  fresh  in  his  mind  those  changes  in  the 
text  which  have  been  found  necessary,  and  those 
assumptions  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  chronology. 
With  tills  modification  the  above  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  a  just  comment  on  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  Otherwise  it  would  convey  a  very  incorrect 
impression  of  the  reliability  of  this  chronology. — 
W.  G.  8.] 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  one 
datum  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  these 
which  have  been  considered.  According  to  chap, 
xv.  30  Hoshea  became  king  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah.  This  stands  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  three  other  statements  which  are 
consistent  with  each  other.  According  to  chap, 
xv.  33  Jotham  did  not  reign  for  20  but  only  for  16 
years,  as  is  also  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxvii.  1.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  chap.  xvii.  1,  Hoshea  did  not  beoome 
king  uutil  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahas  the  successor 
of  Jotham.  According  to  chap,  xvi  1,  Ahas  com¬ 
menced  to  reign  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah, 
and  as  Ahaz  waged  war  with  Pekah  (chap,  xvi 
5),  it  is  impossible  that  Pekah’s  successor,  Hoshea, 
should  have  begun  to  reign  during  the  reign  of 
the  predecessor  of  Ahaz,  Jotham.  All  sorts  of 
attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  (see  Winer,  R-W.-R  1,  #.  614).  We 
take  notice  here  only  of  the  two  most  common 
ones.  The  first  is  to  this  effect:  Jotham  was  oo- 
regent  with  his  father  Uzziah  for  four  years, 
during  his  sickness  (chap.  xv.  5).  If  these  four 
years  are  added  to  the  sixteen  of  his  reign,  he 
was  king  for  20  years,  and  Hoshea  became  king  in 
his  twentieth.  This  attempt  at  a  solution  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  not  to  speak  of  other  objections,  by  the 
statement  in  xvii.  1,  that  Hoshea  did  not  become 
king  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Jotham's  successor, 
Ahaz.  The  second  attempt  at  a  solution,  the  one 
which  was  adopted  by  Usher,  and  which  has 
been  latoly  designated  by  Keil  as  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  assumes  that,  in  chap.  xv.  30,  4  years 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  are  reckoned  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham,  “because  the  history  of  Jotham’s  reign  is 
not  narrated  until  we  come  to  ver.  32  eq”  But 
the  years  of  the  reign  of  a  king  cannot  possibly  be 
reckoned  on  after  his  death,  least  of  all  when,  as 
here,  his  successor  followed  immediately ;  more¬ 


over,  as  above  stated,  Hoshea  did  not  become 
king  in  the  fourth  of  Ahaz  (or,  if  so  reckoned,  the 
twentieth  of  Jotham)  but  in  the  twelfth  of  Ahaa. 
All  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  are  here  vain. 
Hitzig  and  Thenius  have  attempted  to  escape  the 
difficulty  by  text-conjectures,  but  these  are  so 
complicated  that  they  do  not  fall,  in  point  of  im¬ 
probability,  at  all  behind  the  artificial  attempts  at 
reconciliation.  When  we  examine  the  final  words 
of  chap.  xv.  30:  “In  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah,”  they  strike  us  as 
strange  and  unusual.  In  other  oases  we  do  not 
find  the  date  of  a  king's  accession  given  in  terms 
of  the  corresponding  reign  in  the  sister-kingdom 
until  we  come  to  the  place  where  the  history  of 
the  new  reign  begins  (see  the  proof-passages 
quoted  above,  Pt.  II.,  p.  89).  Such  is  the  csss 
here  also  with  reference  to  Hoshea,  chap.  xvii.  L 
The  author,  who,  in  the  usual  place,  vul,  whert 
the  history  of  Jotham's  reign  begins,  chap.  xv.  33, 
states  the  deration  of  that  reign  at  16  years,  is 
agreement  with  2  Chron.  xxvii.  1,  cannot  possibly 
have  spoken,  a  few  lines  before,  in  ver.  30,  of  tbs 
twentieth  year  of  Jotham.  If  he  had,  he  must 
have  been  more  forgetful  than  the  most  thought¬ 
less  copyist  In  fact  these  words  are,  in  this 
place,  not  only  superfluous,  because  the  statement 
of  the  year  in  which  Hoshea  became  king  is  given 
ferther  on  in  its  proper  place  (chap,  xvii  l},  but 
they  are  even  a  cause  of  confusion.  If  they 
should  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  change  a  whole  series  of  data  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  them.  All  this  renders  it  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  words  are  a  false  and  late  addition, 
in  regard  to  which  the  case  stands  as  it  does  with 
2  Kings  L  17  (see  Pt  IL,  pp.  87-8).  -Another  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  goes  to  prove  this  is  that  Jo* 
tham's  lather  is  called,  in  vers.  1,  6,  7,  8,  13,  17, 
23,  27,  Azariah;  here  all  at  once  he  is  called 
Uzziah.  Keil  urgustly  characterizes  the  erasure 
of  this  clause  as  “  violent,”  for  we  are  compelled 
to  it,  since  fifteen  other  passages,  all  of  which  are 
consistent  with  one  another,  are  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  this  one,  so  that  it  introduces  contra¬ 
diction  and  confusion  into  the  entiro  chronology 
of  the  period.  The  question  is  simply  whether 
we  will  correct  all  the  other  data  to  bring  them 
into  consistency  with  this  one,  or  whether  we  will 
sacrifloe  it.  If  it  is  not  “violent"  to  change  the 
number  “27,”  in  chap.  xv.  1,  into  15,  as  Keil 
does,  then  it  is  not  violent  to  regard  the  number 
20,  in  chap.  xv.  30,  as  incorrect 

e)  In  this  period,  as  well  as  in  the  former  one, 
some  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  joint- 
reigns  and  interregna,  that  is,  times  of  anarchy  in 
which  there  was  no  king.  So  it  is  supposed  that 
the  two  Israelitish  kings  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoash 
reigned  together  for  2  or  3  years,  and  the  Jewish 
kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz  for  4  yearq.  We  have 
spoken  above  (Pt  II.,  p.  88)  about  the  theory  of 
joint-reigns  in  general,  but  besides  this,  the  first 
of  these  cases  is  disposed  of  when  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  oorreot  reading  in  chap,  xiil  1  and  10 
(see  Exeg,  notes  thereon) ;  and  the  second,  when 
we  have  removed  the  false  addition  chap.  xv.  SO, 
upon  which  alone  it  rests.  The  assumed  inter¬ 
regna  have  much  more  probability  in  their  favor 
Formerly  it  was  often  assumed  that  there  was  tn 
interregnum  of  11  years  between  Amaziah  and 
Uzzjah  in  Judah,  but  this  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  rightly.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
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others  are  still  assumed  In  the  history  of  Israel 
by  almost  all  scholars,  the  first  of  11  years,  be¬ 
tween  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah ;  the  second  of 
6  or  10  years,  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  to 
which  reference  was  made  above  under  b).  But 
the  biblical  text  does  not  hint  at  any  such  inter¬ 
regna,  though  they  must  have  been  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
contrary,  it  always  assumes  that  each  king  was 
followed  immediately  upon  his  death  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  author  makes  especial  mention  of  the 
fact  about  Edom  that  “  there  was  no  king  in 
Edom  ”  (1  Kings  xxiL  48),  and  he  mentions  a 
king  who  reigned  but  7  days  (1  Kings  xvi  15), 
and  another  who  reigned  but  a  month  (2  Kings 
xv.  13).  Certainly  he  would  not  have  passed  in 
silence  over  the  fact  that  Israel,  at  two  different 
Mmes,  for  periods  of  9  or  1 1  years,  was  without  a 
king.  It  is  true,  as  Kefi  says,  that  “  A  period  of 
anarchy  in  a  time  of  the  utmost  confusion  and 
distraction  would  not  be  anything  astonishing,” 
but  it  certainly  would  be  astonishing  that  the 
text  should  be  silent  about  such  an  important 
historical  event  There  are  no  historical  state¬ 
ments  whatsoever  in  the  text  which  have  led  to 
the  hypothesis  of  interregna.  This  hypothesis  is 
the  result  solely  of  the  desire  to  reconcile  certain 
chronological  data.  We  cannot,  however,  be  in¬ 
duced  to  manufacture  history  to  account  for  cer¬ 
tain  discrepancies  in  figures,  discrepancies  which 
can  arise  so  easily  from  simple  errors  either  of  a 
copyist  or  of  others.  Josephus  is  as  silent  about 
any  periods  in  which  there  were  no  kings  as  the 
Bible  is.  Ewald  calls  the  hypothesis  that  there 
were  such  periods  “erroneous  in  every  respect. 
It  contradicts  the  tenor  of  the  text  directly,  and 
produces  an  utterly  incorrect  conception  of  the 
history.”  Bunsen  also  rejects  the  hypothesis  de¬ 
cidedly.  Wolff,  in  the  work  quoted  above  (Pt  II., 
p.  89)  says :  11  We  must,  therefore,  have  done  en¬ 
tirely  with  this  notion  of  interregna  as  an  escape 
from  difficulties.  It  invents  arbitrarily  blank  and 
empty  periods  and  inserts  them  in  the  history.” 
When,  however,  Wolff  changes  most  of  the  chro¬ 
nological  data  of  the  text, — when  he  gives  Jeho- 
ahaz  14  instead  of  It  years,  and  Jehoash  19  in¬ 
stead  of  16,  when  he  makes  Amaziah  succeed  in 
the  fourth  instead  of  the  second  year  of  Jehoash, 
Zachariah  in  the  twenty-eixth  instead  of  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Uzziali,  Pekahiah  in  the 
thirty-eighth  instead  of  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
tTzziah,  Pekah  in  the  forty-first  instead  of  in  the 
fifty-second  of  Uzziali,  and  asserts  that  the  two 
Israelitish  kings  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  IL  ruled 
over  Judah,  the  former  for  4  years  and  the  latter 
for  27  years,  that  is  all  as  void  of  foundation  and 
at  arbitrary  as  is  the  “  interregnum-hypothesis  ” 
which  he  rejects. 


BX3KHTI0AL  AND  OBITIOIX. 

Ter.  2.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil**  * 
baft  not  a a  the  kings  of  Israel,  i.  &,  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  his  predecessors.  As  the  formula: 
“  He  did  that  which  was  evil,  Ac.,”  always  refers 
to  the  attitude  towards  Jehovah  and  the  Jehovah- 
eultus,  so  the  restriction :  u  But  not,”  Ac.,  must  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  same,  just  as  in 
chap.  iii.  2.  We  are  not  told  wherein  Hoshea 
differed  from  his  predecessors  in  this  respect.  It 


is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  desisted  from  the 
calf-worship  (Thenius).  If  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  broken  down  the  wall  of  separation 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  text  would 
certainly  have  contained  some  mention  of  it.  The 
old  commentators  for  the  most  part  follow  the 
statement  of  the  rabbis  in  the  book,  Seder  Olwn, 
chap,  xxii.,  according  to  which  Hoshea  did  not  re¬ 
place  the  golden  calf-image  at  Bethel  (IIos.  x.  6), 
which  had  been  carped  away  by  the  Assyrian^ 
and  made  no  opposition  to  his  subjects'  accepting 
Hezekiah’s  invitation  to  the  passover-festival  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Cbron.  xxx.  6-1  it  But,  according  to 
the  account  in  Chronicles,  this  invitation  was 
laughed  at  and  scorned ;  only  “  a  few  ”  accepted  R, 
which  shows  that  Jeroboam’s  cultus  was  still 
maintained  under  Hoshea.  Moreover,  Hezekiah’B 
passover  certainly  did  not  take  place  before  the 
three-year  siege  of  Samaria,  but  rather  after  R. 
Perhaps  Hoshea’s  better  behavior  was  limited  to 
this,  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  idolatiy 
which  had  found  entranoe  under  his  immediate 
predecessors. 

Ver.  3.  Against  Mm  came  up  fin^imqTieg 
king  of  Assyria.  This  king  must  have  ruled 
between  Tiglath  Pileser  (xv.  29)  and  Sennacherib 
(xviii.  13)  in  Assyria.  It  has  hitherto  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sargon,  who  is  mentioned  in  Isai.  xx. 
1,  ruled  for  a  short  time  between  these  two,  but, 
“through  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
king  of  Assyria  who  is  called  in  the  biblical  annals 
Shalmaneser  or  Shalman  [IIos.  x.  14],  really  bore 
the  name  of  Sargana,  so  that  he  is  identical  with 
Sargon,  who  was  the  father  and  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Sennacherib”  (Wolff,  in  the  above 
quoted  work,  a.  672.  Cf.  Brandis,  Ueber  den  hie- 
toriseken  Gewinn  aue  der  Entoifferung  der  assyrischm 
Inschrifien,  48  and  53).  [Later  discoveries  show 
that  this  statement  is  incorrect.  Sargon  and  Shal¬ 
maneser  are  different  persons,  and  not  even  of  the 
same  dynasty.  See  the  Supp.  Note  at  the  end  of 
this  section,  in  which  this  whole  subject  is  treated.] 
Among  tho  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
as  having  been  conquered  by  Sargaua  is  “  Samiri- 
na  ”  (Samaria).  (See  notes  on  cliap.  xviii.  13  be¬ 
low.)  Hoshea  does  not  seem  to  have  provoked 
Shalmaneser’s  first  expedition  against  him  (ver.  3). 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  expedition  of  conquest 
on  the  part  of  the  growing  and  spreading  Adrian 
power,  yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Tiglath  Pileser 
had  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Pekah  which  Hoshea 
refused  to  continue  to  pay,  and  that  the  expedition 
was  intended  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  When  be, 
however,  at  a  later  time,  again  refused  the  tribute 
(ver.  4),  and  had  recourse  to  Egypt  for  help  to  re¬ 
sist,  the  king  of  Assyria  came  a  second  time  and 
took  away  from  him  his  country  and  his  people. 
As  Shalmaneser  waged  war  with  Tyre,  but  island 
Tyre  resisted  him  for  five  years  (Josephus ;  Avtig. 
9,  14,  2),  Ewald  supposes,  and  very  many  of  the 
latest  authorities  follow  him,  that  the  people  o f 
Samaria  joyfully  recognized  in  this  a  proof  that  the 
Assyrians  were  not  invincible,  and  oonsidered  this 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Egypt ;  furthermore,  that 
when  Shalmaneser  hoard  of  this,  he  suddenly 
marched  against  Hoshea.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  certainly  whether  the  war 
against  Island-Tyre  took  place  before  or  after  th# 
foil  of  Samaria.  Knobel,  in  fact,  in  his  comma** 
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on  IsaL  xx.  1,  assumes  that  it  took  place  after  that 
event  Thenius  unnecessarily  desires  to  change 
i  conspiracy ,  to  ,  falsehood,  deceit  We 

have  to  understand  by 44  conspiracy  ”  nothing  more 
than  a  secret  agreement  The  name  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king  KID  is  to  be  punctuated  (OD  ,  Seveh.  In 

Manetho  he  is  called  He  is  doubtless 

11  one  of  the  two  kings  named  Shebek  of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty,  belonging  to  the  Ethiopic 
race  ”  (Keil).  Hoshea  turned  to  him  because  Egypt 
was  at  that  time  the  only  great  power  which 
seemed  at  all  able  to  cope  with  Assyria.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Seveh  did  not  enter  into  the  alliance, 
or,  if  he  did,  that  he  did  not  carry  it  out  when  the 
Assyrian  attack  was  made.  On  the  words: 
The  king  of  Assyria  shut  him  up,  Ac.,  Yatablus 
remarks:  Hoc  dicitur  per  anticipationem ;  postea 
narrator,  quomodo  factum.  The  final  consequences 
which  Hoshea’s  attempted  revolt  had  for  his  own 
person  ar6  stated  forthwith,  and  then  in  vers.  5 
and  6  the  particular  description  of  the  course  of 
events  in  regard  to  the  country  and  the  people  is 
given  (Thenius).  It  is  not,  therefore,  correct 
that  41  Shalmaneser  ordered  him  to  appear  and 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct "  before  the  siege 
of  Samaria,  “  and  then,  when  he  came  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  made  him  prisoner”  (Ewald, 
Schlicr).  The  text  does  not  say  this ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  words  in  ver.  6  and  in  cliap.  xviii.  10 : 
“In  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,”  assume  that 
Hoshea  was  king  when  the  city  was  taken. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Hoshea,  who 
had  sought  for,  and  was  expecting,  aid  from 
Egypt,  would  have  forthwith  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  from  which  he  could  not 
anticipate  any  pleasant  consequences,  and  that, 
after  the  king  of  Samaria  had  been  made  captive, 
that  city  should  have  resisted  for  three  years.  On 
the  contrary,  the  captive  king  was  taken  in  chains 
to  Assyria  after  the  city  had  been  taken,  and 
there  he  was  put  in  prison,  while  his  people  were 
led  into  exile  in  distant  regions.  44  Plate  100  in 
Botta’s  Monum.  de  Ninev.  represents  a  king  stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  war  chariot,  before  whom  a  chained 
captive  with  apparently  Hebrew  features  is  being 
led.  Plate  106  represents  two  figures  with  the 
same  cast  of  countenance  and  appropriate  costume, 
one  of  whom  is  presenting  the  model  of  a  fortified 
city  ”  (Thenius).  is  used  here  as  in  Jer.  xxxiii. 
1 ;  xxx  vi  6. — The  three  years  of  the  siege  were 
not  thirty-six  months,  for,  according  to  chap,  xviii. 
0  sq.  it  began  in  the  seventh  of  Hoshea,  and  the 
city  was  taken  in  his  ninth.  Accordingly  it  can 
hardly  have  lasted  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
[The  later  discoveries  have  so  changed  the  face 
of  our  knowledge  of  all  this  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory  that  the  above  must  all  be  modified  by  what 
#  fe  stated  in  the  Supp.  Note  below.] 

Ver.  6.  And  carried  Israel  away  into  As¬ 
syria,  i  into  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which 
then  included  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Elam,  and 
Babylon  (Winer,  J2L-  W.~B.  L  s.  102).  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  general  designation  of  place  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  names  of  the  particular  localities  in 
this  kingdom.  The  two  first  names,  in  Htlah  and 
on  the  Habor,  belong  together,  as  well  as  the  two 
latter,  On  the  river  Gosan  and  in  the  oities  of 
Media,  as  is  evident  from  1  Chron.  v.  26:  “And 
brought  them  unto  Halah,  and  [to  the]  Habor, 
and  [to]  Hara  [i.  e.,  Media]  and  to  the  river 


Gozan.”  This  verse  also  shows  that  tti)  inj  is 

't  - ; 

not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  in  apposition  to 
-fana:  “To  the  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan,”  so 

that  Habor  would  be  the  name  of  this  river.  There 
is  nothing  else  with  which  the  name  Halah  can  be 
identified  but  the  district  in  the  north  of  Assyria 
bordering  upon  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (xi.  8,4 
and  xvi.  1,  1)  calls  K ahixavti,  and  Ptolemy  (vl  1) 
K aXatuvi].  [Lenormant  takes  it  to  mean  Calah,  the 
capital  of  Assyria  at  this  time.]  Habor  is  not 
*02  (Ezek.  L  1  and  3)  in  upper  Mesopotamia,  the 

large  river  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  but, 
because  the  name  Halah  precedes,  it  must  be  “the 
smaller  river  of  this  name  which  flows  westward 
and  empties  into  the  Tigris  to  the  north  of  Nine¬ 
veh  ”  (Ewald).  Here,  in  northern  Assyria,  there 
is  a  river,  44  which  is  called  Khahwr  Chasaniat  to 
distinguish  it  fVom  the  river  Chaboras  or  Chebar 
in  Mesopotamia.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  ” 
(Keil).  The  Jewish  tradition  also  favors  this. 
This  designates  northern  Assyria,  and,  in  fact,  the 
mountainous  region,  the  district  on  the  border  be¬ 
tween  Assyria  and  Media,  on  the  sido  towards 
Armenia,  as  the  place  of  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  (</. 
Wickelhaus ;  Das  Exit  dor  zehn  Stdmme  Israels, 
in  the  Deutsch-morgaddnd.  Zeilschrift ;  V.  s.  474). 
The  river  Gozan  is  “  the  Kisel-osen,  which  rises  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Zagros  range  and  flows 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  ”  (Furst,  Dictionary  *.  v.).  It 
refers,  therefore,  not  to  the  district  of  Mesopotamia 
which  Ptolemy  calls  (v.  18)  Tav^avlTtq,  but  to  the 
city  of  Media  which  he  mentions  (vi.  2)  as  raiyzvia. 
This  we  see  also  fVom  the  passage  in  Chronicles 
quoted  above,  where  44  the  river  Gozan  "  is  men¬ 
tioned  after  Harah,  Media.  “  If  this  river,  which 
bounds  Media,  is  the  one  meant,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  4  and 1  is,  in  this  connection, 
omitted  before  it  The  two  first  names  and  the 
two  latter  names  then  belong  more  closely  in 
pairs”  (Ewald).  Thenius  desires  to  change  "inj 

into  nry »  'TJ?  into  nn  ,  because  the  Sept 

here  read :  iv  *E Xai  sal  hv  'A pup  rrorapoic  TcJsdv 
ml  b  dptoig  Mf/dw,  so  that  Halah  also  would  have 
to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  river,  that  is,  of  the 
one  anciently  called  Mygdonius  and  afterwards 
Saokaras.  But  the  Sept  have,  in  the  similar 
verse,  chap,  xviii.  11,  the  singular  norapt^  The 
plural  norapois  is,  therefore,  evidently  a  mistake. 
This  disposes  of  the  rash  supposition  that  Halah  is 
the  Saokaras.  The  proposed  reading  *YI  is,  to 

say  the  least,  unnecessary. 

Yer.  7.  And  it  oame  to  pass  when  the  chil- 
dren  o €  Israel,  Ac.  The  frequently  recurring 
*3  VD  means  always:  44  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  (Gen.  vi.  1 ;  xxvi  8 ;  xxvil  1 ;  Exod.  L  21 ; 
Judges  vi  7,  Ac.).  It  ts  not  correct,  therefore,  to 
translate  as  Bunsen,  De  Wette,  and  others  do: 
“  And  it  came  to  perns,  because."  Yer.  7  does  not 
carry  on  the  narrative  as  it  is  taken  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  authorities,  but  the  writer  himself  here  be¬ 
gins  a  review  of  the  history  and  fate  of  Israel, 
which  ends  with  ver.  23  and  forms  an  independent 
section  by  itself.  The  conclusion  to  the  opening 
sentence :  14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when,”  Ac., 
follows  in  ver.  18 :  44  That  then  die  Lord  was  very 
angry.”  Yers.  8-16  contain  merely  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  7,  inasmuch  as  they 
go  on  to  specify  how,  and  by  what  means,  the 
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children  of  Israel  “  sinned,”  viz.,  partly  by  apos> 
tatizing  from  Jehovah  and  falling  into  idolatry 
(Ex.  xx.  2,  3),  and  partly  by  making  for  themselves 
molten  calf-images  to  represent  Jehovah  (Ex.  xx. 
4).  It  is  shown  in  the  verses  from  18  to  23  that 
these  transgressions  brought  down  judgments  upon 
them,  and  what  was  the  character  of  these  judg¬ 
ments.  —  The  words  in  ver.  7 :  Which  had 
brought  them  np  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  *  *  * 
king  of  Egypt  must  not  be  taken  as  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  as  Luther  takes  them.  They  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  mere  incidental  remark ;  rather  the  entire 
emphasis  rests  upon  them,  as  is  evident  from  Hos. 
xii.  10  and  xiii.  4-6.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt 
was  really  the  selection  of  Israel  to  be  God’s  pecu¬ 
liar  and  covenant  people  (Ex.  xix.  4-6).  It  was 
not  only  the  beginning,  but  also  the  symbol,  of  all 
divine  grace  towards  Israel,  the  pledge  of  its 
divine  guidance.  It  therefore  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  covenant,  or  organic  law  (Ex.  xx.  2 ;  Dent 
v.  6),  and  it  is  always  cited  as  the  chief  and  funda¬ 
mental  act  of  the  divine  favor  (Levit.  xL  45; 
Josliua  xxiv.  17;  1  Kings  viii.  51;  Ps.  lxxxl  10; 
Jer.  it  6,  &c.).  Therefore  this  author  also  makes 
that  the  standpoint  for  his  review  and  criticism  of 
the  history.  He  means  to  say,  thereby :  although 
no  people  on  earth  had  experienced  such  favor 
from  Almighty  God  as  Israel  had,  nevertheless  it 
abandoned  this  God  and  adored  other  gods.  Vers. 
8-12  state  the  manner  in  which  this  latter  fault 
was  committed.  The  worship  of  idols  was  the 
worship  practised  by  the  very  people  whom  God 
expelled  before  the  Israelites,  and  whose  utter  de¬ 
struction  he  commanded,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia  (ver.  8,  cf.  Deut.  xi.  23 ;  1 
Kings  xiv.  24 ;  xxi.  26 ;  2  kings  xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  2).  But 
the  Israelites  erected  places  of  worship  all  over  the 
country,  after  the  fashion  of  the  heathen,  instead 
of  worshipping  the  one  true  God  in  the  one  central 
sanctuary  (vers.  9-1 1).  They  also  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  heathen  in  setting  up  idol  images 
which  they  worshipped  (ver.  12). — fiipn ,  ver.  8, 

means  religious  ordinances  (see  notes  on  1  Kings  ii. 
3 ;  iiL  3).  Instead  of  holding  faithfully  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  Jehovah  had  given,  the  kings  of 
Israel  gave  to  the  people  ordinances  made  by 
themselves,  which  were  obeyed  and  observed  by 
them.  The  result  is  given  in  ver.  9.  The  words 
tyiyi  are  translated  by  Keil,  who  fol¬ 

lows  Hengstenberg:  “  They  covered  Jehovah, 
their  God,  over  with  words  which  were  not  right, 
i,  e.  they  sought,  by  arbitrary  distortions  of  God’s 
word,  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  Jehovah.” 
It  is  clear  however,  from  D'lJ5!  in  ver.  11,  and, 

still  more  oertainly,  from  UJH ,  ver.  12,  where 

it  cannot  possibly  be  understood  otherwise  than 
as  thing  ;  that  that  is  its  sense  here,  and  not  word. 
The  fundamental  signification  of  XDTI  or  nan  is 
io  cover,  cloak  over,  envelop  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Esth. 
vi  12 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  7,  9).  The  literal  rendering 
of  these  words  would  therefore  be :  11  They  cov¬ 
ered  Jehovah  with  things  which  were  not  right  ” 
(2  Kings  viL  9),  i  e.  They  concealed  him  by  them,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  seen  and  recognized, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  practically 
denied  and  ignored  him.  Compare  the  formula 

^03,  to  reconcile  any  one  with  Jehovah; 
primarily,  to  cover  up  his  sins  before  Jehovah. 


The  things  by  means  of  which,  or  with  which, 
they  denied  Jehovah  are  mentioned  forthwith,  so 
that  Luther  correctly  represents  the  sense  when 
he  puts  namlich  before  the  following  words.  The 
translation  of  the  Sept,  is  entirely  incorrect :  sal 
rjfMpuoavro  X&yovq  &6Uov(  koto,  icvplov  deov  airruv. 
Thenius  follows  this,  and  explains  thus :  “  They 
dressed  up,  decorated,  and  adorned  things  which 
were  not  right,  against  Jehovah;  i.  e.  they  made 
a  parade  of  things  which  were  not  right  against 
Him,”  and  he  calls  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
“  the  parade  and  pomp  of  the  external  forms  of 
idolatry.”  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  render  the 
words  as  the  Yulg.  does:  et  offenderunt  verbis  non 
rectis  dominum  euum ;  or,  as  Gesenius  does :  per* 
fide  egerunt  res  in  Jehovam ;  or,  as  De  Wette  does : 
“They  wrought  secretly  things  which  were  not 
right,  against  Jehovah.”  With  words  of  covering 

is  never  against,  but  always  over ,  or  upon 

(Ex.  xxxvii.  9;  xL  3;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7). — [The 
uncertainty  attaching  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  words  is  apparent  from  these*  diverse  ren¬ 
derings  of  the  various  expositors.  Bahr’s  in¬ 
terpretation,  which  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Keil 
and  Hengstenberg,  is  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 
The  idea  of  men  covering  God,  that  is,  obscuring 
the  sense  of  His  presence,  and  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  Him,  by  their  sins,  and  thus  practically 
denying  Him,  is,  in  a  religious  sense,  most  true 
and  just ;  but  it  is  very  foreign  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  conceptions  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  especially  in  the  historical  books.  The 

meaning  of  KDn  is,  to  cover  a  material  over 
an  object,  or,  in  the  English  idiom,  to  cover  an 
object  with  a  material  If  the  notion  be  not  pushed 
farther  than  this,  that  they  had  put  their  evil  lusts 
and  deeds  between  themselves  and  God,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  these  to  Him,  it  offers  a  meaning  whi<4i  is 
satisfactory,  and  which  agrees  well  with  the  latter 
half  of  the  verse.  I  have,  however,  allowed  the 
E.  V.,  which  agrees  substantially  with  the  render¬ 
ing  of  Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  to  remain  unaltered. 
— W.  G.  8.] 

Yer.  9.  From  the  tower  of  the  watchmen, 
Ac.,  £  from  the  lonely  buildings  erected  as  a 
protection  for  the  flocks  (2  Chron.  xxvi  10)  to  the 
largest  and  most  strongly  fortified  cities.— On  ver. 
10  see  chap,  xvi  4.  On  DfrkD  see  notes  on  chap. 

iii  2.  On  see  note  on  1  Kings  xiv.  15.  On 

the  meaning  of  DID  Bee  1  Kings  xiv.  1-20 ;  Hist,  § 
3. — In  ver  12,  the  emphasis  is  on  which 

contains  a  subordinate  contemptuous  and  abusive 
signification  (see  note  on  1  Kings  xv.  12).  Israel 
sank  so  low  that  it  worshipped  lifeless  idols,  which 
it  ought  to  have  treated  with  contempt,  and  whose 
worship  it  ought  to  have  disdained. 

Yer.  13.  The  author  now  goes  on  in  his  re¬ 
view  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  Jehovah 
had  done  in  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  in  contrast 
to  the  apostasy  of  the  people,  which  has  just  been 
described.  These  dealings  of  God  with  His  people 
had  remained  fruitless,  or  had  produced  exactly 
contrary  results  from  those  which  were  desired 
(vers.  13-17).  Not  only  in  Israel,  of  which  king¬ 
dom  he  has  hitherto  been  speaking  especially,  but 
also  in  Judah,  which,  according  to  ver.  19,  lad' 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  had  Jehovah  bo  ne 
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witness  to  himself,  not  only  by  the  law  and  testi¬ 
mony  which  had  been  given,  but  also  by  his  pro¬ 
phets  and  seers.  Quacunque  ration*  vd  forma  iUi s 
eemendam  proponebat  vohaUaiem  suam  (Piscator). 
The  form  of  speech  in  ver.  14,  to  harden  one's  neck, 
i  a  to  be  stiff-necked  or  obstinate,  is  borrowed  from 
Deut.  x.  16.  Cf.  fixod.  xxxii.  9.  To  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  (ver.  14)  they  added  formal  rejec¬ 
tion  and  contempt  of  the  commands  and  of  the  tes¬ 
timonies  of  Jehovah  (ver.  15),  and  then  followed 
complete  decline  into  heathenism.  This  last  is 
described  by  the  words :  They  followed  vanity 
and  beoame  vain.  The  same  form  of  speech  is 
ased  in  Jerem.  iL  5,  and  St  Paul  makes  use,  in 
reference  to  the  heathen,  in  Bom.  L  2L,  of  the 
same  expression  which  the  Sept  here  use  to  ren¬ 
der  this:  kfiaraUrdvoav.  Heathenism  deals  with 
nothingness,  vanity,  that  is,  with  what  has  no  ex¬ 
istence,  so  that  it  is  folly  and  falsehood  (Deut. 
xxxii.  21).  As  a  proof  that  they  have  fallen  into 
heathenism,  that  is,  have  become  vain,  a  series  of 
fhets  is  detailed  in  vers.  16  and  17,  from  which  this 
appears  clearly.  In  the  first  place  they  made  calf- 
images,  then  Aschene,  then  they  adored  the  host 
of  heaven  (the  stars  or  constellations),  and  finally 
they  caused  their  children  even  to  go  through  the 
lire  (see  note  on  cliap.  xvi.  3),  and  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  soothsaying  and  augury.  Besides  all 
this,  they  sold  themselves,  that  is,  “  they  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  into  complete  slavery  to  idol¬ 
atrous  practices  ”  (Tlienius).  All  the  host  of 
heaven  is  here  mentioned  between  the  worship 
of  the  Ascherm  and  that  of  Moloch ;  that  is,  by 
the  side  of  the  Moon-goddess  and  the  Sun-god,  cf. 
Deut  xvii.  3  ;  iv.  19.  Perhaps  the  planets  are  to 
be  especially  understood  by  it  As  the  author  has 
here  only  that  period  in  view  which  fell  before  the 
Assyrian  inHuence  commenced,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  him  to  refer  to  the  Assyrio-Chaldean  worship 
of  the  constellations,  which  is  not  met  with  among 
the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Manasseh  (chap. 
xxL  3;  xxiii.  5,  11),  but  only  to  that  which  was 
common  in  Western  Asia,  such  as  we  find  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Arabs  (Winer,  /?.-  tV-A,  II.  s.  528). 
Soothsaying  and  augury  are  mentioned  with  the 
.same  expressions  in  Numb,  xxiii.  23  and  in  Deut. 
xviii.  10,  by  the  side  of  the  worship  of  Moloch. 
They  seem  to  have  been  especially  connected  with 
this  worship  (Winer,  l.  c.f  8.  672). 

[As  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  notes  on  the  two  last  chapters  (see  espe¬ 
cially  note  on  xvi  3),  the  Assyrian  religion  became 
known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Pekah.  The  subdivisions  of  the  deity  (if  they  may 
be  so  called),  which  these  heathen  believed  in, 
have  been  described  in  that  note.  But,  by  the  side 
of  each  such  subordinate  or  local  god,  we  find  a 
goddess,  as  the  passive  principle  by  the  side  of  the 
■  active.  These  couplets  had  different  names  in 
different  places  (Bel  and  Belit  at  Babylon ;  Shed 
and  Shedath  among  the  Hittites  Glen.  xvii. 

1 ;  Job  v.  17 ;  Buth  L  20,  ko.) ;  Hadad  and  Atargaih 
at  Damascus).  The  couplet  which  the  Israelites 
adopted,  BacU  and  Ashtarolh,  is  that  of  Sidon, 
showing  whence  this  religious  idea  came  to  them. 
On  the  Baal- worship  and  the  rites  of  Moloch  see 
note  on  xvi.  3.  The  astral  idea  in  this  heathen 
religion  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  Pekah  and 
▲has,  although  Ashtaroth  always  had.  a  distinctly 


sidereal  character  among  the  Phoenicians.  The 
whole  religious  conception  which  has  been  above 
described,  and  which  prevailed  in  Western  Asia, 
was  carried  out  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians 
into  an  astral  system  of  deities.  When  the  hierar¬ 
chy  of  divinities,  or  deified  emanations  and  attri¬ 
butes,  with  their  corresponding  masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine  forms,  had  been  elaborated,  they  were  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  luminaries  visible  in  the  heavens. 
The  sun,  moon,  planets,  constellations,  and  stars 
formed  a  corresponding  hierarchy  whose  members 
were  identified.  Eight  cabirim  or  planets  were 
reckoned ;  one  was  supposed  to  be  invisible  be¬ 
cause  it  was  nearer  to  the  ultimate  and  original 
source,  the  ALL.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  step  by  which  they  passed  from  this  to  astro- 
logy,  divination,  and  sorcery.  If  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  gods,  or  represent  gods,  and  if  they  are 
seen  to  be  in  motion,  then  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  those  motions  correspond  with  and  cause  the 
mutations  of  earthly  events  and  fortune.  Since 
the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah  these  religious  notions 
had  been  introduced  into  Israel  and  Judah  and  ac¬ 
cepted  there.  It  is  to  them  that  the  text  refers. — 
W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  18.  That  then  the  Lord  was  very 
angry,  kc.  Here  begins  the  real  conclusion  to 
ver.  7  [see  the  amended  translation].  As  we  had, 
in  vers.  8-17,  the  more  complete  development  of 
ver.  7,  so  we  have  here,  in  vers.  19-23,  that  of  ver. 
18.  Oat  of  his  sight,  t.  e.  out  of  the  Holy  Land 
where  Jehovah  has  His  dwelling;  out  of  the  laud 
of  the  covenant  aud  the  land  of  revelation.  Cf. 
Ezek.  xi.  15  sq.  On  the  tribe  of  Judah  only, 
see  1  Kings  xi  13,  31,  36  (Exeg.  notes). — In  ver.  19 
the  old  expositors  thought  they  saw  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  still  farther  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Israel  by  God,  which  consisted  in  this,  that  it  had, 
by  its  apostasy,  tainted  Judah  also  (Hos.  iv.  15), 
but  the  context  shows  that  this  notion  is  false. 
Tlie  verse  is  rather  a  parenthesis,  as  the  Bcrlcberg . 
Btbd  observes.  It  contains  an  incidental  remark 
which  is  brought  out  by  the  “only”  in  ver.  18. 
It  means  to  say  that  “  in  truth  Judah  was  also 
ripe  for  punishment  ”  (Thenius).  Ver.  20  follows 
directly  upon  ver.  18  in  the  connection  of  thought. 
We  must  understand  by  all  tha  seed  of  Israel, 
not  the  entire  people.  Israel  and  Judah  (Keil),  but 
only  the  ten  tribes:  for  the  rejection  of  Judah 
had  not  yet  occurred.  The  inhabitants  of  certain 
districts  had  been  taken  into  exile,  during  the 
reign  of  Pekah  (chap.  xv.  29).  The  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  country  were  now,  under  Hoshes, 
taken  away.  Before  that  Jehovah  had  given  them, 
for  their  chastisement  and  warning,  into  the  hands 
of  plunderers  or  “  spoilers;  w  first  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians  (chap.  x.  32 ;  xiiL  3),  and  then  into 
those  of  the  Assyrians  (chap.  xv.  19,  29). — *3,  in 

ver.  21,  connects  bade,  not  only  with  ver.  18,  but 
also  with  what  ha  8  been  said  in  vers.  18-20.  Grotius 
says  justly  in  regard  to  ver.  21 :  br&vodoq  ad  oafen- 
dendam  malorvm  originem.  Jeroboam’s  calf-wor¬ 
ship,  which  led  to  pure  idolatry,  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  revolt  from  the  house  of  David  and 
the  separation  from  Judah,  so  that  these  were  the 
cause  of  all  the  misfortune.  The  Vulg.  therefore 
renders,  according  to  the  sense :  Ex  eo  jam  import 
quo  scissus  mi  Israel  a  domo  David.  It  cannot  be 
correct  to  take  Jehovah  as  the  subject  of  jnp,  ** 
the  old  expositors  did,  and  as  Keil  still  does. 
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This  is  a  deduction  from  1  Kings  zi.  11  and  31,  but 
the  final  cause  of  the  apostasy  and  rejection  of 
Israel  is  here  given,  and  that  cannot  lie  in  Jeho¬ 
vah  himself  The  separation  from  the  House  of 
David  took  place  indeed  according  to  God’s  de¬ 
cree  ;  but  it  was  only  intended  to  serve  as  a  hu¬ 
miliation  to  the  House  of  David,  and  was  not  to 
last  “  forever  ”  (1  Kings  xi  39).  It  took  for  granted, 
moreover,  that  Jeroboajn  would  remain  fhithful  to 
the  covenant  and  to  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings 
xi.  38).  But  Jeroboam  broke  with  these  in  order  to 
make  the  separation  permanent  The  separation 
thereby  became  the  germ  of  all  calamity  for  IsraeL 

The  natural  subject  of  yip  is  (see  1 

Kings  xiL  16),  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  read, 
aa  Thenius  does,  yipj ,  i.  «.  14  Israel  had  torn 

itself  away ;  ”  nor  to  supply,  as  De  Wette  does, 
n^Otrn-nN :  44  Israel  had  torn  away  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  from  the  House  of  David,”  for  it  is  not  the 
monarchy  as  such  which  is  here  in  question,  but  the 
separation  between  Israel  and  Judah,  that  is,  the 
disruption  of  the  theocratic  relation.  The  words 
mean  simply :  secessionem  facer  ant  (Clericus). — Yer. 
22  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  ver.  21,  but  it  means : 
Israel  not  only  fell  into  this  sin  of  Jeroboam,  but 
it  persevered  in  it  in  spite  of  all  the  divine  warn¬ 
ings  and  chastisements. — Yer.  23.  As  he  had  said 
by  all  His  servants  the  prophets.  Cf,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Hos.  i.  6;  ix.  16;  Amos  iiL  11,  12;  v.  27: 
Isai.  xxviii.  3.  Unto  this  day,  i.  e.  until  the  time 
at  which  the  author  was  writing,  which  does  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  the  exile  did  not  last  any 
longer. 

Yer.  24.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought. 

This  king  the  old  expositors  supposed  to  be  Esar- 
haddon  (chap.  xix.  37),  because  (Ezra  iv.  2)  the 
Samaritans  who  desired  to  take  part  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  second  temple,  say  to  Zerubbabel :  44  We 
do  sacrifice  unto  him  jyour  Godl  since  the  days 
of  Ksarhaddon,  king  of  Assur,  which  brought  us 
up  hither.”  Keil  still  maintains  this,  because  he 
thinks  that  yer.  25  shows  “that  considerable  time 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  leading  of  the 
Israelites  into  exile  and  the  introduction  of  new 
colonists  into  the  depopulated  country.”  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  the  words: 
It  came  to  pass  at  the  beginning  of  their 
dwelling  there.  The  context  forbids  us  to  think 
of  any  other  king  than  the  one  above  mentioned, 
Shalmaneser.  Ksarhaddon  was  not  even  his 
immediate  successor,  for  [Sargon  and]  Sennache¬ 
rib  intervened.  He  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until 
695  [681]  B.O.,  tliat  is,  twenty-six  years  after  the 
Israelites  were  led  into  exile  by  Shalmaneser  in 
721.  Nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  the 
latter  should  have  left  the  country  destitute  of 
population,  and  that  this  state  of  things  should 
have  lasted  for  twenty-six  years.  The  colo¬ 
nists  who  speak  in  Ezra  iv.  2  are  [descendants 
of]  later  ones,  whom  Ksarhaddon  may  have  sent, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  to  join  those 
already  there.  Why  does  not  the  author  mention 
by  name  the  king  who  is  spoken  of  in  chap.  xix. 
37,  if  that  is  the  one  he  here  meant?  [This 
point  also  is  treated  in  the  Note  below,  at  the 
end  of  Exeg.  section.]  Babtl  is  here  not  the  city, 
but  the  province,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Cutliah  is  entirely  uncertain.  Josephus 


says:  rb  Xov&aiuv  t&yof.  dt  vpSrepav  bSoripo 
IltpoiSoc  *al  ttk  M jtficic  vanv.  According  to  Gese- 
nius  and  Besenmullef,  Babylonian  Irak  must  be 
thought  of  as  lying  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Naliar  M&lka.  Clerious  considers  the  Cutlue&ns 
as  identical  with  the  Kosseeans,  in  Susiana,  in  the 
northeast  of  what  is  now  Khurdistan,  and  tliia 
opinion  is  the  best  founded  (cf  Winer,  R .-  W.-B.  L 
s.  2371  As  the  Samantans  are  called  by  the  rab¬ 
bis  simply  D'VlDt  ft  seems  probable  that  the 
Cutlueans  composed  the  main  body  of  the  colonists. 
[Cuthah  was  dose  to  Babylon, — a  suburb  of  it. 
See  the  Supp.  Note  pelow.]  The  location  of  the 
city  or  district  Ava  is  also  uncertain.  It  has  been 
sought  in  Persia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Ivab  which 
is  mentioned  in  chap,  xviii  34;  xix.  13;  Isai. 
xxxvil  13.  [Ivali,  however,  is  unknown.  In  ver. 
31  it  is  said  that  “the  Avitee  made  Nibliaz,” 
a  Chaldean  god.  Hence  this  place  was  unques¬ 
tionably  in  Chaldea,  near  the  others  except  Ha¬ 
math.  Whoever  caused  tliis  migration  liad  just 
conquered  Chaldea  Bee  the  Supplementary  Note 
below.]  Hamath  (l  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2  Kings  xiv. 
25),  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the  Orontes,  liad 
then  already  fallen  under  Assyrian  dominion. 
Sepharvaim  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  Zirrfdpa 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18,  7),  the  southernmost 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  However,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Isai 
xxxvi.  19,  together  with  Hamath  and  Arpad, 
Syrian  localities,  we  might  be  rather  led,  with 
Vitringa  and  Kwald,  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  Syrian  city.  [It  is  undoubtedly  Sippara,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  (Its  diviuity  was  Shamash, 
the  sun,  Btocty*  The  Chaldean  legend  of  the  flood 

says  that  Xisuthrus,  warned  by  the  gods  of  the 
approach  of  the  flood,  buried  at  Sippara  tables  on 
which  were  written  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  His 
children  dug  them  up  after  the  flood,  and  they  be¬ 
came  authorities  for  the  Chaldean  religion  (Lenor- 
mant).  The  primitive  Chaldeans  were  Turanians; 
but  if  the  word  has  a  Semitic  etymology  it  would 
seem  to  mean  the  Scripture-city  (IDD)- — W.  G.  S.] 

IOn  these  different  names,  see  Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  s.  v., 
and  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible].  This  is  the 

first  time  that  is  used  of  the  entire  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  incorrect  to  infer,  as  Hengstenberg 
does,  from  the  words:  Tirtwid  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  last  man, 
were  taken  into  exile,  for,  see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9. 
[Samaria  was  now  reduced  from  the  tributary  to 
the  provincial  position,  as  Damascus  had  been 
twelve  years  before.] 

Yer.  25.  And  It  came  to  pass  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  dwelling  there,  Ac.  The  land  be¬ 
came  desolate  in  consequence  of  the  exile  of  its 
inhabitants,  especially  as  some  time,  no  doubt, 
elapsed  before  the  new  colonists  arrived  and 
brought  the  land  once  more  under  cultivation.  It 
is  also  probable  that  their  number  was  not  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  exiles.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  lions,  which  had  been  in  the  country  in 
small  numbers  before  the  exile,  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  new  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Under  the  circumstances  thi9  was  not 
purely  a  natural  incident,  but  a  divine  dispensa¬ 
tion.  The  author  so  considers  it,  having  in  mind 
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Levit.  xxvi.  22  (Exod.  xxiit  29;  Deut  xxxii.  24; 
cf.  Ezek.  xiv.  15}  The  colonists  saw  in  this  an 
Interposition  of  the  god  of  the  country,  because 
they  had  not  worshipped  him.  In  order  to  escape 
from  the  plague  they  sent  a  request  (ver.  26)  to 
the  king  who  had  located  them  in  this  country, 
that  he  would  send  some  one  to  them  who  could 
teach  them  how  to  worship  the  local  deity,  so  that 
he  might  release  them  from  the  calamity.  [See, 
on  the  heathen  conception  of  local  deities,  Pt.  II. 
p.  67.]  With  a  genuine  heathen  judgment  they 
considered  the  external  worship  a  means  of  ap¬ 
peasing  the  god  of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 
The  priest  who  was  sent  to  them  was,  as  ver.  27 
expressly  states,  one  of  the  exiles — that  is  to  say, 
one  of  the  priests  of  Jeroboam's  calf-worship. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  calf- worship  (1  Kings  xii.  29),  although  the 
Assyrians  had  carried  away  the  golden  calf  (Hos. 
x.  6).  Perhaps  they  erected  there  new  images, 
not  molten  images,  but  less  artistic  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  ones.  The  sending  of  this  priest  seems 
to  be  so  particularly  narrated,  because  it  shows 
how  it  came  tliat  the  country  did  not  become  en¬ 
tirely  heathen. 

Ver.  29.  Every  nation  made  gods  of  their 
own.  The  new  inhabitants,  who  had  been  brought 
from  very  different  countries,  set  up,  in  the  houses 
on  the  high  places,  which  the  Samaritans  had  pre¬ 
pared  as  places  of  worship  (see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings 
iii.,  2  and  3),  the  images  of  their  gods.  Selden 

(De  Diia  Syr.  ii  7)  understands  H03  JTI3D  in  the 

literal  meaning  of  the  words :  “  Daughter-huts, 11 
and  most  of  the  expositors  since  his  time  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  this  interpretation.  It  is  then  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  to  the  huts  or  tents  in  which  the 
young  women  prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of 
Mylitta,  i.  e.  Venus,  a  custom  which  Herodotus 
speaks  of.  1. 199.  However,  this  is  clearly  against 
the  context,  for,  whereas  ver.  29  treats  of  the 
places  of  worship,  ver.  30  gives  the  names  of  the 
gods  whose  images  were  set  up  in  them.  Succoth- 
Benoth  is  the  first-mentioned  amongst  these.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  an  appellative  any  more  than  the 
following  names:  Nergal,  Asima,  Nibhaz,  and  Tar- 
tak.  The  old  versions  all  give  it  as  a  proper  name. 
The  Sept,  have  ti/v  Bav&d  or  Bevttf .  They 

therefore  understood  by  it  a  female  divinity, 
“map  (Amos  v.  26)  was  the  name  of  a  female  di¬ 
vinity,  and  nijp  or  fiVQ  appears  only  to  oontain  a 

modification  of  it.  Neither  word  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  Hebrew  etymology  ”  (Furst).  We  must  not, 
therefore,  understand  it  as  referring  to  “  little  tem¬ 
ples  or  shrines  which  were  worshipped,  together 
with  the  image  which  they  contained  ”  (Gesenius), 
but  to  the  image  of  a  particular  divinity  of  which 
we  know  nothing  further.  The  rabbis  assert  that 
it  was  a  hen  with  her  chickens,  representing  the 
constellation  of  the  “Clucking  Hen'1  [the  Plei¬ 
ades].  This  is  possible,  but  no  further  proofs  of 
it  can  be  produced.  Movers’  interpretation  of  it, 
as  female  genitals,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  passage  2  Kings  xxiiL  7,  which  is  often  refer¬ 
red  to  for  the  above-mentioned  ordinary  interpre¬ 
tation,  has  no  pertinency  here. 

[For  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  different 
interpretations  of  these  words  heretofore  offered, 
see  Herzog's  Encyc.  XV.  #.  263.  The  Babylonian 
goddess  Bilit  or  Mylitta  (see  note  on  ver.  17)  took 


two  forms,  just  as  Venus  did  in  the  classical  myw 
thology.  The  one,  Thouth,  was  austere,  the  other, 
Nana  or  ZarpanU,  was  voluptuous.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  where  every  woman  was  forced, 
once  in  her  life-time,  to  surrender  to  a  stranger  as 
an  act  of  worship  to  the  goddess.  At  Cutha  she 
was  worshipped  as  Succoth  benoth,  a  name  refer¬ 
ring  to  these  prostitutions.  In  the  astral  system 
she  is  Jshtar.  In  her  “  austere  ”  form  she  is  san¬ 
guinary  and  is  the  “  Goddess  of  Battles — the  Queen 
of  Victories ;  ”  in  her  voluptuous  form  she  pre¬ 
sides  over  reproduction.  Moreover  two  Ishtars 
are  distinguished,  each  of  which  presides  over 
two  weeks  of  the  month  (hence  called  the  “  God¬ 
dess  fifteen  ”).  This  accounts  for  the  Phoenician 
plural  form  Ashtaroth.  (Lenormant)] 

The  names  Nergal,  Asima,  Nibhaz,  and  T&rtak 
i  have  hitherto  been  explained  very  diversely  upon 
etymological  grounds,  some  of  which  are  fictitious, 
and  all  of  which  are  very  uncertain.  (See  Gese¬ 
nius*  Thesaurus ;  Winer’s  A-  W.-B.  s.  v.)  We  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  these  attempts  at  explanation.  The 
rabbis  ascribe  to  Niergal  (probably  Mars)  the  form 
of  a  cock,  which  certainly  does  occur  frequently 
on  the  old  Assyrian  monuments;  to  Asima,  the 
form  of  a  goat;  to  Nibhaz,  that  of  a  dog;  to  Thr- 
iak,  that  of  an  ass.  But  these  statements  also 
rest  upon  very  uncertain  etymologies.  The  case 
is  not  much  better  with  the  names  Adramjndech 
and  Anammelech.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
child-sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  these  idols 
so  much  as  this,  “that  they  were  akin  to  Moloch” 
(Keil).  The  interpretations  of  Movers  and  Hitzig 
are  very  uncertain  and  doubtfhl. 

[In  an  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  read :  “  I  consecrated  the 
portico  of  the  god  Nergal  and  of  the  god  Nibhaz, 
the  gods  of  the  temple  Valpitlam  at  Cutha.”  (See 
note  on  ver.  24.)  “The  special  god  of  this  town 
was  Nergal,  and  we  learn  from  some  mythological 
details  given  in  the  tablets  of  the  library  of  As- 
shurbanipal,  that  he  was  worshipped  there  under 
the  form  of  a  lion.”  (Lenormant.  L,  485.)  His 
image  is  rare.  He  stands  on  the  legs  of  a  cock 
and  has  a  sword  in  his  hand.  His  epithets  are  : 
“  the  Great  Hero,  the  King  of  Fight,  the  Master  of 
Battles,  Champion  of  the  Gods.”  Hence  he  is 
identified  with  Mars. — Adrammdech —Adar- Malik, 
i.  e.  “  Adar  the  king.”  Adar  (fire)  was  also  called 
Samdan  (the  powerful).  He  was  the  Assyrian 
Hercules.  Anammelech=Amtr^aUk,  i.  e.  “  Anu,” 
or  “  Cannes,  the  king.”  “  Oannes,  the  ‘  Lord  of 
the  Lower  World,  the  Lord  of  Darkness,’  was  re¬ 
presented  on  the  monuments  under  the  strange 
figure  of  a  man  with  an  eagle’s  tail,  and  for  his 
head-dress  an  enormous  fish,  whose  open  mouth 
rises  above  his  head,  while  the  body  covers  his 
shoulders.”  (Lenormant.)] 

According  to  ver.  32,  the  worship  of  heathen 
gods  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form 
of  the  calf,  existed  side  by  side.  In  regard  to  the 
priests  “  from  the  mass  of  the  people  ”  see  note 
on  1  Kings  xii.  31. — Ver.  33  repeats  and  brings 
together  the  contents  of  vers.  28-32. 

Ver.  34.  Unto  this  day  they  do  after  the 
former  manners.  Even  at  the  time  at  which 
the  author  was  writing  they  still  followed  the  way 
of  the  first  colonists,  that  is,  those  which  are 
described  in  vers.  28-33.  Some  did  not  worship 
Jehovah,  but  served  idols  (vers.  25  and  29) ;  these 
were  the  heathen  who  had  immigrated,  who  had 
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brought  their  national  divinities  with  them  and 
still  worshipped  them;  the  others  worshipped  Je¬ 
hovah  indeed  (vers.  28-321,  but  not  according  to 
the  ordinances  which  had  been  given  them  by 
Him ;  these  were  those  of  the  Israelites  who  re¬ 
mained,  and  those  who  adopted  the  worship  taught 
by  the  priests  of  Jeroboam’s  calf- worship,  who 
were  sent  back  for  the  purpose  (ver.  27).  The 
words  in  ver.  34 :  After  their  statutes  or  after 
their  ordinances,  do  not,  therefore,  stand  <(in 
contrast”  with  those  which  immediately  follow, 
as  Keil  thinks,  that  is,  with  the  words :  After  the 
law  and  commandment  which  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  the  children  of  Jacob,  so  that  the 
meaning  would  be :  “  Until  this  day  the  Samari¬ 
tans  have  retained  their  peculiar  worship,  which 
consists  of  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
through  the  calf-image,  and  do  not  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  of  the  ten  tribes,  nor  according 

to  the  Mosaic  law.”  The  7  before  miPD  cannot 

T  - 

have  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  it  has 
before  the  preceding  and  the  following  words.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  mean  “still,”  but  “and”  in 
the  sense  of  “  namely,”  in  which  sense  it  so  often 
occurs.  The  words  “  "7J7  miDDI  form  an  epexe- 
gosis  to  DTlprD,”  as  Thenius  justly  remarks 
cf.  1  Kings  ii.  3). — The  sentence:  whom  he 
named  Israel  has  the  same  sense  here  as  in  1 
Kings  xviii.  31. — In  reference  to  those  who  dt  the 
time  of  the  author  still  persisted  in  illegal  worship, 
or  even  in  idolatry,  he  points  expressly,  in  order 
to  show  the  heinousness  of  their  offence,  in  vers. 
35-39,  to  what  Jehovah  had  done  amongst  His 
people  and  for  them,  and  how  earnestly  he  had 
warned  them  against  any  breach  of  the  covenant 
— On  ver.  36  see  note  above  on  ver.  7.  The  breach 
of  the  covenant  was  the  more  base  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  had  miraculously  removed  all  the  hin¬ 
drances,  even  the  greatest  ones,  and  had  held  faith¬ 
ful  to  His  people.  In  ver.  37  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Law  was  loritten ,  and 
not  merely  spoken.  The  existence  of  the  written 
law  is,  therefore,  assumed  as  undoubted. — And 
they  did  ndt  hearken  (ver.  40);  i.  e.  “Those  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ones  to  whom  this  warning  and 
exhortation  had  been  addressed,  who  had  remained 
in  the  land”  (Thenius).  Their  former  manner, 
{.  e.  the  worship  introduced  by  Jeroboam.  Ver. 
41  brings  the  author’s  review  of  the  history  to  a 
close  with  a  reference  to  the  posterity  of  the  apos¬ 
tates  who  had  not  desisted  from  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.  [There  is  great  obscurity  in  the  verses 
33-41,  probably  because  the  writer  has  in  mind 
different  classes  of  the  Samaritan  population  whom 
ho  does  not  distinguish  or  define.  Thus  the  sub¬ 
ject  changes  in  vers.  33  and  34  without  being 
specified  in  such  a  manner  as  the  laws  of  gram¬ 
mar  require.  If  we  paragraph  as  is  done  in  the 
amended  translation,  and  identify  the  subjects  as 
is  there  suggested,  we  reach  a  clear  meaning. — The 
new  population  of  the  northern  kingdom  might  be 
classified  thus:  (a)  Sincere  worshippers  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  the  old  theocratic  sense.  These  were  very 
few,  if  indeed  there  were  any.  (5)  Worshippers 
of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  the  calf,  i.  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  old  worship  of  the  northern  tribes. 
(c)  Israelites  who  adhered  to  the  calf- worship,  but 
had  adopted  also  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  colo¬ 
nists.  (d)  Heathen  colonists  who  had  adopted  the 
calf-worship. — Thus  thorp  were  very  few,  possibly 


none,  whom  this  theocratic  author  could  approve. 
The  third  and  fourth  were  the  largest  classes,  and 
are  the  ones  referred  to  in  the  text.  Those  under 
(c)  “feared  not  the  Lord,”  i.  e.  in  the  religious 
sense.  They  knew  him  and  should  have  been  his 
servants,  but  were  not,  while  they  apostatized  to 
idolatry.  Those  under  (d)  “  feared  the  Lord,”  no* 
in  the  religious  sense, — they  never  had  been  taught 
to  fear  God  in  that  sense, — but  they  were  afraid 
of  Him,  and  paid  Him  deference,  but  served,  t. 
gave  their  faith  and  worship  to  their  heathen  di¬ 
vinities. — W.  G.  8.] 

[Supplementary  Note  on  (he  references  to  con¬ 
temporaneous  history  in  chap,  xvii.  (See  similar 
notes  after  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi)  The  great  king 
Tiglath  Pileser  died  in  727.  In  the  same  year 
Ahaz  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Hezekiah  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Shalmaneser  (IV.  Rawlinson; 
VI.  Lenormant),  the  next  king  of  Assyria,  seems 
to  have  been  a  less  able  ruler.  We  have  no  records 
of  him  save  some  bronze  weights  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  dates,  however,  are  famished  by 
the  canon.  Hoshea’s  revolt  against  Pekah,  as 
we  saw  at  the  end  of  the  note  on  chap,  xv.,  was  a 
success  for  the  policy  of  submission  to  Assyria. 
However,  this  entire  history  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  revolts  against  Assyria,  and  Hoshea,  in  his 
turn,  soon  renewed  the  attempt  In  725  the  Ethi¬ 
opians,  who  had  for  some  time  held  dominion  over 
Upper  Egypt,  invaded  Lower  Egypt  under  a  king 
named  Shehek  (Sabacon,  Shabaka).  This  name  is 
really  Shaba  or  Shava,  with  the  Cushite  article  lea 
appended.  It  is  therefore  written  in  Hebrew  N7D* 
The  Massoretes  punctuated  this  fctfD  .  (Seo  note 
on  ver.  4  above.)  This  king  succeeded  in  overrun¬ 
ning  all  of  Egypt,  and  conquering  it,  although  the 
native  dynasty  preserved  its  succession,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  western  half  of  the  delta  “in  the 
marshes”  (Herod.  II.  137).  The  appearance  of 
this  great  oonqueror  on  the  soene  infused  hope  into 
the  small  nations  of  Western  Asia  that  they  might 
be  able  at  least  to  change  masters ;  that  this  new 
Egyptian  power  might  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Assyrian ;  and  that  his  rule  might  be  found  milder. 
Hoshea  was  seduced  by  this  hope.  He  plotted  a 
revolt,  but  Shalmaneser  hastened  to  crush  the  at¬ 
tempt  before  union  with  Shebek  might  make  it 
formidable.  He  captured  Hoshea,  conquered  the 
province  of  Samaria,  and  in  December,  724,  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  by  investment  In  7  2  2  he  died* 
He  left  a  son  who  was  a  minor.  The  Tartan  or 
general-in-chief,  Sargon,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  seized  the  throne  in  spite  of  some  opposi¬ 
tion.  An  eclipse  of  March  19,  721,  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  some  way  at  this  crisis.  For  three  years 
he  was  nominally  regent  for  the  young  prince 
(Samdan- Malik  =  Samdan  [Hercules]  is  King). 
From  718  on  he  reigned  alone.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria  He  regained  all  the  territory  which  had 
been  lost  and  extended  the  empire  beyond  any 
limits  which  it  had  fever  attained.  “  The  long  in¬ 
scriptions  found  by  M.  Botta  in  the  palace  of  Khor- 
sabad  make  us  even  better  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  his  reign  than  with  those  of  more  than 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors.”  A  long  inscription, 
called  commonly  the  “  Acts  of  Sargon,”  details  the 
events  of  fifteen  campaigns.  The  following  are 
the  contents,  so  far  as  they  are  interesting  to  us  in 
the  present  connection : 
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44 1  besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  caried  into  captivity  27,280  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  I  changed  the  former  government  of  the 
country,  and  placed  over  it  lieutenants  of  my  own.” 
Thus  he  counts  the  capture  of  Samaria  among  his 
own  achievements.  In  place  of  the  inhabitants 
whom  he  forced  to  emigrate,  he  introduced  colo¬ 
nies  from  Elam  which  he  had  just  conquered. 

44  ...  .  and  Sebeh,  Sultan  [so  Lenormant 
translates  a  rare  title  which  is  said  to  mean  suzerain, 
referring  probably  to  Shebek’s  position  as  a  recent 
conqueror  and  not  regular  kingj  of  Egypt,  came  to 
Rapliia  to  fight  against  me ;  they  met  me  and  I 
routed  them.  Sebeh  fled.*' 

Pursuing  the  record  in  order  to  find  traces  of 
the  recolonization  of  Samaria,  we  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Prom  720  to  715  the  Assyrians  were  occupied  in 
an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Tyre.  14  Yaubid  of  Ha¬ 
math  ....  persuaded  .  .  .  Damascus  and 
Samaria  to  revolt  against  me,  and  prepared  for  bat- 

tie . I  killed  the  chiefe  of  the  rebels  in 

each  city  and  destroyed  the  cities.”  [This  revolt 
of  Samaria,  after  its  reduction  to  a  province,  iB  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  may  nave  been  after 
this  conquest  of  Hamath  that  some  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  countiy  were  colonized  in  Samaria] 

The  inhabitants  of  Pupha  in  Pisidia  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Damascus. 

In  710  he  marched  against  Ashdod,  which  had 
revolted  (I sal  xx.  1). 

In  709,  according  to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  8ar- 
gon  defeated  Merodach  Baladan  at  the  battle  of 
Dur  Yakin.  By  this  victory  he  resnbjugated 
Chaldea,  which  had  been  independent  since  747. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  Chaldea  were  colonized  in 
Samaria.  In  August,  704,  Sargon  was  assassinated. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib ,  whose  glory 
rivalled  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  regard  to  him 
see  the  Note  after  the  Exeg.  section  on  the  next 
chapter.  In  681  he  was  assassinated  by  his  two 
sons. 

Another  son,  Esarhaddon,  succeeded  him,  and 
reigned  from  681  to  667.  On  him  also  see  below. 
We  are  only  concerned  here  with  one  statement  in 
his  annals. — At  the  dose  of  his  first  campaign, 
which  was  in  Phoenicia,  he  says :  44 1  settled  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  the  sea  shore  m  strange 
lands.  I  built  in  Syria  a  fortress,  called  Dur - 
asshur-aJchiddin,  and  there  established  men  whom 
my  bow  had  subdued  in  the  mountains,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun  (Caspian). ” 
[Whether  Syria  here  includes  Samaria  is  indeed 
doubtful,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  policy  of 
transportation  was  practised  more  and  more,  it 
became  more  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  was  a  large  migration,  since  the  name  of 
a  country  is  given  for  the  new  seat  of  the  colonists 
instead  of  the  names  of  cities.  Hence  the  memory 
of  this  migration  was  perpetuated  while  the  lesser 
migrations  under  Sargon  were  forgotten.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  different  migrations  remained 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  remembered  each 
the  time  and  occasion  of  its  own  migration.  The 
second  temple  was  finished  in  616  (Ewald),  so  that 
from  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  to  the  time  of  the 
speakers  in  Ezra  iv.  2  there  must  have  been  160 
years.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  ascribe  their  origin  to  Esarhaddon.]  In 
this  account  we  have  followed  Lenormant’s  Manual 
very  closely. — W.  G.  S.] 


HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Only  so  much  is  narrated  in  regard  to  At 
nine  years'  reign  of  Hothea  as  pertains  to  this  fact, 
that  he  was  the  iast  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes.  44  Hoshea’s  chief  aim  was  to  become 
independent  of  Assyria.  He  saw  what 'a  mistake 
Menahem  had  made  when  he  called  Pul  into  the 
country,  and  what  had  been  the  sad  consequences 
to  Pekah,  who  had  subjected  himself  to  Tiglath 
Pileser"  (Schlier).  [See  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Supplementary  Note  on  chap,  xv.]  He  there¬ 
fore  refused  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed, 
turned  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  defended  himself 
for  three  years  bravely  and  pereeveringly  against 
the  Assyrian  power.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  not  a  weak  ruler,  but  that  he  had  a  strong 
will  and  was  an  able  general.  But  the  despairing 
resistance  was  useless,*  the  measure  was  full,  the 
days  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  numbered, 
and  the  long  threatened  ruin  drew  on  unchecked. 
The  criticism  upon  Hoshea’s  reign,  and  his  conduct 
in  general,  which  is  given  in  ver.  2,  is  often  under¬ 
stood  as  if  it  asserted  that  he  was  the  best  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Ewald  says : 
44  It  seems  like  a  harsh  jest  of  fate  that  this  Hoshea, 
who  was  to  be  the  last  king,  was  better  than  all 
his  predecessors.  The  words  of  the  noble  prophets 
who,. during  the  last  fifty  years,  had  spoken  so 
many  and  such  grand  oracles  in  regard  to  this 
kingdom,  had  perhaps  had  more  influence  upon 
him.  But  as  these  prophets  had  always  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  as  certain,  so  the 
irresistible  power  which  works  in  history  was  now 
to  show  that  an  individual,  though  a  king,  better 
than  all  his  predecessors,  is  too  weak  to  arrest  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth  when  the  time  for.  refor¬ 
mation  is  past.”  The  Calxoer  Bibel  also  says  of 
Hoshea :  44  When  he  was  at  length  seated  upon  the 
throne  he  showed  himself  personally  better  than 
all  his  predecessors,  and  nevertheless  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  destruction  was  consummated.” 
Schlier  also  supposes  that  Hoshea,  in  the  conflict, 
through  which  it  is  assumed  that  he  won  the 
throne,  44  turned  to  the  Lord  more  sincerely  than 
his  predecessors.”  There  is  not  a  word  of  aU  that, 
however,  in  the  text.  The  words  in  ver.  2  do  not 
say  that  he  was  better  than  all  his  predecessors, 
but  only  that  he  was  not  as  bad  as  the  kings  be¬ 
fore  him  )•  Thi*  can  only  be  understood, 

however,  as  applying  to  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors  (Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah),  for  the 
word  44  all  ”  is  not  in  the  text  [It  is  arbitrary  and 
untenable  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  words 
to  these  kings.  The  44  all  ”  is  not  in  the  text,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  author  introduces  a  modifica¬ 
tion  here  into  the  standing  formula  which  goes 
farther  towards  lessening  the  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  than  any  which  is  introduced  at  the  mention 
of  any  other  king  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Je- 
horam  is  said  to  have  been  bad,  but  not  as  bad  as 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  (2  Kings  iil  2).  In  the  other 
cases  the  condemnation  is  utter  and  complete.  The 
modification  introduced  in  reference  to  Hoshea, 
slight  as  it  is,  is,  therefore,  by  comparison,  very 
weighty. — W.  G.  S.]  The  statement  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  personal  and  moral  character,  but  to  his 
attitude  as  king  towards  the  national  religion.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  conspiracy  and 
murder  (chap.  xv.  30),  as  several  of  his  predeoes- 
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eons  had  done.  He  did  not,  therefore,  have  any 
**  better  principles,”  and  was  not  a  “  better  man  ” 
than  they.  If  he  had  listened  to  the  warnings  of 
the  true  prophets,  he  would  not  have  turned  to 
Egypt  for  help,  for  they  warned  him  against  this 
as  much  as  against  Assyria.  The  least  probable 
•apposition  of  all  is  that  Hoshea  gave  up  the  cnl- 
tus  which  Jeroboam  had  introduced,  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  then  his  fate  would  have  been  undeserved. 
{This  argument  is  presumptuous  and  im founded. 
All  such  inferences  from  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  to  the  desert  of  those  who  suffer 
calamity  are  precarious  and  unbecoming.  The 
special  fact  here  at  stake  is  insignificant  but  the 
general  principle  involved  in  this  method  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  of  the  first  importance. — W.  G.  S.]  The 
review  of  the  history  which  the  author  appends  to 
the  story  of  this  reign  assumes  that  the  king  ad¬ 
hered  to  Jeroboam’s  cultus.  His  case  is  similar  to 
that  of  Jehoram,  of  whom  it  is  said  (chap.  ifi.  2): 
u  He  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
not  like  his  father  and  like  his  mother,  for  he  put 
away  the  image  of  Baal  that  his  father  had  made. 
Nevertheless  he  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jero¬ 
boam.”  Hoshea  may  have  differed  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  in  the  same  way.  Probably  he 
was  led  more  by  political  than  by  religious  conside¬ 
rations,  at  least  we  find  no  sign  at  all  of  the  latter. 
We  have  no  reason  at  all  to  imagine  that  he  was 
genuinely  converted.  Por  the  rest,  it  has  several 
times  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  Keil 
remarks,  that  the  last  rulers  of  a  falling  kingdom 
have  been  better  than  their  predecessors. 

2.  The  somewhat  lengthy  review  which  the  au¬ 
thor  appends  to  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  the 
northern  kingdom  is,  as  Hess  observes :  14  Almost 
the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
author  departs  from  his  usual  habit  of  simply  nar¬ 
rating,  without  inserting  any  comments  of  his 
own.”  We  see  from  this  that  he  was  interested 
not  only  in  the  narrative,  but  also  in  something 
further.  Here,  where  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  comes  to  an  end,  and  disappears  forever 
from  history,  was  the  place,  if  there  was  any,  for 
casting  a  glance  back  upon  its  development  and 
history,  and  for  bringing  together  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  story  in  a  summary.  This  he  does  from 
the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  according  to  which 
God  chose  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  His  own  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  made  a  covenant  with  it,  and  took  it 
under  His  especial  guidance  and  direction  for  the 
welfare  and  salvation  of  all  nations.  The  breach 
of  the  covenant  by  the  northern  kingdom  is, 
therefore,  in  his  view,  the  first,  the  peculiar, 
and  the  only  cause  of  its  final  fall,  and  this  fall 
is  the  judgment  of  the  holy  and  just  God.  By 
showing  this  in  careful  detail  he  makes  it  dear 
to  us  that  this  is  the  only  light  in  which  the  his¬ 
tory  can  be  or  onght  to  be  criticised.  His  mode 
of  criticism,  therefore,  stands  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  modern  critical  science,  which  considers 
R  its.  task  to  set  aside  this  point  of  view, — to  meas¬ 
ure  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  by  the  same 
standards  as  that  of  any  other  andent  people. 
There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  Bible  where  what 
we  have  called  in  the  Introduction,  §  3,  the  the¬ 
ocratic-pragmatic  form  of  representation,  is  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  evident  as  in  this  review. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  author  of  these  books  was 
a  prophet,  or  belonged  to  the  prophet-dass,  and  so 
that  it  is  properly  reckoned  among  the  D'K'23* 


This  review,  however,  is  noticeable  also  in  another 
respect,  viz.,  that  the  existence  of  the  rnln,  with 

all  its  nto ,  rtfpn ,  nny,  and  D'DBPD ,  long  be. 

fore  the  time  of' the  monarchy,  and  that  too  in  a 
written  form  (ver.  37),  is  assumed  in  it  as  unques¬ 
tioned.  If  the  author  had  not  known  that  this 
Law,  in  the  form  in  which  he  was  familiar  with  it, 
had  existed  long  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
he  could  not  have  declared  so  distinctly  and  de- 
ddedly  that  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
trfbeB  was  a  divine  judgment  upon  it  for  its  apos¬ 
tasy  from  that  Law. 

3.  The  forced  emigration  of  (he  ten  tribes  to 
Assyria  was  a  result  of  the  despotic  prindple 
which  was  accepted  throughout  the  entire  Orient, 
that  it  was  right  to  make  any  revolt  of  subjugated 
nations  impossible  (see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  viii.  50). 
In  this  case  it  was  not  merely  a  transportation  into 
another  country,  but  also  the  commencement  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  ten  tribes  as  a  nationality.  No  one 
particular  province  in  Assyria  was  assigned  to  them 
as  their  dwelling-place,  but  several,  which  were 
far  separated  from  one  another,  so  that,  although 
this  or  that  tribe  may  have  been  kept  more  or  less 
together,  as  seems  probable  from  Tob.  i.,  yet  the 
different  tribes  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  a 
foreign  nation,  without  the  least  organic  connection 
'  with  one  another.  They  never  again  came  to¬ 
gether  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  gradually  lost 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  so  that  no  one 
knows,  until  this  day,  what  became  of  them,  and 
every  attempt  to  discover  the  remains  of  them 
has  been  vain.  (See,  on  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made,  Keil,  Comm,  zu  den  Buchem  d.  K.  s. 
311,  sq.)  In  this  particular  the  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes  differs  from  that  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
The  exile  in  Babylon  was  temporary.  It  lasted  for 
a  definite  period  which  had  been  foretold  by  the 

frophets  (2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  21;  Jerem.  xxix.  10). 
t  was  not  like  the  Assyrian  exile,  a  period  of  na¬ 
tional  dissolution.  Judah  did  not  perish  in  exile ; 
it  rather  gained  strength,  and  finally  came  back 
into  the  land  of  promise,  whereas,  of  the  ten 
tribes  only  a  few  who  had  joined  themselves  to 
Judah,  and  become  a  part  of  it,  ever  found  their 
way  back.  The  ten  tribes  had,  by  their  violent 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  broken  the 
unity  of  the  chosen  people,  and,  in  order  to  main 
tain  this  separation,  they  had  revolted  from  the 
national  covenant  with  Jehovah.  The  breach  of 
the  covenant  was  the  corner-stone  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  separate  nationality.  Thereby  also  they 
had  given  up  the  destiny  of  the  people  of  God  in 
the  world’s  history.  They  were  the  larger  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  nation,  but  they  were  only  a 
separate  member  which  was  torn  away  from  the 
common  stock,  a  branch  separated  from  the  trunk, 
which  could  only  wither  away.  After  250  years 
of  separate  existence,  when  all  the  proofs  of  the 
divine  grace  and  faithfulness  had  proved  vain,  R 
was  the  natural  fate  of  the  ten  tribes  to  perish  and 
to  cease  to  be  an  independent  nation.  11  The  Lord 
removed  them  oat  of  his  sight ;  there  was  none 
left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone”  (ver.  18).  The 
case  was  different  with  Judah.  Although  it  had 
sinned  often  and  deeply  against  its  God,  yet  it  never 
revolted  formally  and  in  principle  from  the  cove¬ 
nant,  much  less  was  its  existence  built  upon  a 
breach  of  the  covenant  It  remained  the  sup¬ 
porter  and  the  preserver  of  the  Law,  and  therefore 
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also  of  the  promise.  Its  deportation  was  indeed  a 
heavy  punishment  and  a  well-deserved  chastise¬ 
ment,  but  it  did  not  perish  thereby,  nor  disappear 
as  a  nation  from  history,  but  it  was  preserved  un¬ 
til  He  came  of  whom  it  was  said :  4i  The  Lord  God 
shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  ” 
(Luke  i.  32,  sq). 

4.  The  population  of  (he  country  of  (he  ten  tribes 
after  their  migration  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  few  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  had  re¬ 
mained.  That  such  a  remnant  did  remain  is  cer¬ 
tain,  whether  we  assume  that  there  were  two  im¬ 
migrations,  one  under  Shalmaneser  and  the  other 
under  Esarhaddon,  or  .only  one  under  the  latter 
(see  note  on  ver.  24  under  Exegetical  [See,  also, 
the  bracketed  note  under  Exeget  and  OnL,  on  ver. 
41,  for  the  classes  among  the  population,  and  the 
Supplementary  Note  above,  at  the  end  of  the  Exeg. 
section,  for  the  details  of  the  re-population  of  the 
country  by  Sargon  and  Esarhaddon.]).  This  is 
proved  beyond  question  by  2  Cbron.  xxx.  6,  10; 
xxxiv.  9 ;  Jerem.  xli.  6.  Furthermore  this  is  sup- 
rted  by  “  the  analogy  of  all  similar  deportations, 
which  only  the  mass  of  the  population  was  car¬ 
ried  off,  especially  the  classes  from  whom  revolts 
might  be  expected,  and  by  the  fact  that^  in  a 
mountainous  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
seize  every  man  of  the  population  ”  (Keil).  [For 
the  number  of  persons  carried  away  see  the  In¬ 
scription  quoted  in  the-<Sopp.  Note  above.]  The 
new  inhabitants,  however,  formed  the  chief  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  The  king  of  Assyria  had 
brought  them  from  different  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
which  was  already  far  extended.  They  did  not, 
therefore,  belong  to  one,  but  to  many  diverse  na¬ 
tionalities  and  races.  They  worshipped  various  na¬ 
tional  divinities,  and  each  nation  amongst  them  had 
its  own  cultus  which  it  retained  (vers.  29-31). 
Their  common  life  in  the  same  country  produced 
unavoidably  a  mixture  of  the  various  nationalities 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Israelites.  A  nation  was  thus  formed  which  lack¬ 
ed  all  unity  of  worship,  and  which,  socially  and 
religiously,  formed  a  complete  chaos.  As  the  ex¬ 
iles,  scattered  in  different  localities,  lost  their  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  character,  so  did  also  the  few 
Isralites  who  remained  in  the  country  and  formed 
connections  with  the  immigrants.  In  place  of 
unity  there  arose  a  complete  dissolution  and  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  nationality  of  the  ten  tribes. 
They  never  regained  their  unity.  The  author 
means  to  say  in  the  passage  from  ver.  24  on  that 
this  waB  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  covenant¬ 
breaking  and  apostate  people  which  had  resisted 
every  chastisement  and  every  warning  to  reform. 

6.  The  cultus  which  prevailed  in  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  after  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  commonly  de¬ 
signated  as  an  “  amalgam  of  Jehovah  calf-worship, 
and  heathen  idolatry  ”  (Keil  and  others).  But  the 
text  speaks,  not  of  an  amalgamated  cultus,  but  of 
an  amalgamated  population  (see  notes  on  ver.  34). 
Jeroboam’s  Jehovah-worship,  although  it  was  ille¬ 
gal,  was  nevertheless  monotheism.  As  such  it 
simply  and  utterly  excluded  polytheism.  So,  for 
instance,  Jehu,  who  maintained  Jeroboam’s  cultus, 
rooted  out  idolatry  with  violence  (chap.  x.  28  sq). 
Now  a  cultus  which  had  for  its  object  the  one 
true  God,  and  at  the  same  time  many  gods,  a  cul¬ 
tus  in  which  monotheism  and  polytheism  were 


combined,  is  inconceivable,  because  it  involves  a 
fundamental  contradiction.  [This  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  in  logic,  but  such  inconsistencies  are 
very  common  in  history.  The  population  of  Sa¬ 
maria  (see  bracketed  note  on  ver.  41  under  Exeg) 
had  no  6uch  clear  and  well-defined  devotion  to  the 
Jehovah-worship,  even  under  its  degraded  form, 
and  no  such  pure  consciousness  of  the  bearings  of 
the  various  parts  of  their  cultus  upon  one  another, 
as  to  feel  this  contradiction  and  try  to  escape  it* 
A  truer  conception  of  the  state  of  tilings  would  be 
that  the  Jehovah  calf- worship,  when  reestablished, 
took  its  place  among  the  other  acknowledged 
forms  of  worship.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
Israelitish  population  cultivated  this  worship  es¬ 
pecially,  the  other  nationalties  cultivated  each  its 
own  cultus  especially,  and  thus  the  various  forms 
existed  side  by  side,  doubtless  not  without  mutual 
influence  on  one  another.  This  is  substantially 
the  view  advocated  by  Bahr  below,  and  it  is  far 
more  consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the  state  of 
things  than  the  amalgamation  theory.  The  latter 
cannot  be  disposed  of,  however,  by  showing  its 
logical  inconsistency.— W.  G.  S.]  It  seems  that 
the  exiles  maintained  in  their  banishment  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  through  Jeroboam’s  calf  images 
(Tob.  L  6).  It  is  still  more  probable  that  those 
who  remained  in  Samaria  did  the  same.  The  priest 
who  was  sent  back  to  Samaria  (ver.  27)  was  to 
“  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land." 
He  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at  the  chief 
seat  of  Jeroboam’s  worship,  at  Bethel,  which  thus 
became  once  more  the  centre  of  this  worship.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  source  of  a  new  worship 
which  combined  the  ancient  form  with  idolatry. 
That  the  Jehovali- worship  was  maintained  in  the 
country  without  mixture  with  heathenism  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  those  who,  200  years  after¬ 
wards,  came  to  Zerubbabel  and  said:  "Let  ua 
build  with  you  ;  for  we  Beek  your  God  as  ye  do ; 
and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assur,  who  brought  ua  up 
hither  ”  (Ezra  iv.  2).  In  later  times  this  Samari¬ 
tan  people  “was  more  strict  in  its  adherence  to 
the  Mosaic  law  than  even  the  Jews”  (Von  Ger- 
lach).  How  could  this  have  been  the  case  if  their 
cultus  had  been  mixed  with  idolatry  from  the  time 
of  the  Assyrian  exile  onwards?  The  form  of 
Jehpvah-worehip  which  Jeroboam  had  introduced, 
and  heathen  idolatry,  existed,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  mixed  population,  alongside  of  one  another, 
but  not  in  one  another.  Although  individuals 
may  have  tried  to  practise  both  worships  at  once, 
or  may  have  turned  now  to  one  and  now  to  the 
other,  the  mass  of  the  Israelites  who  remained 
held  firmly  to  the  illegitimate  Jehovah-worship,  so 
that  this  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  of 
heathenism.  At  the  time  of  Christ  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  latter  in  Samaria.  As  the  Samaritans 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
the  Jews  could  not  regard  them  as  idolatora. 
They  were  not  willing,  however,  to  have  any  In¬ 
tercourse  with  them,  because,  in  blood,  they  were 
no  longer  pure  Israelites,  and  so  were  not  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  which  was  sharply  separated,  in 
blood,  from  all  heathen  nations.  *  They  were  con¬ 
sidered  aA^arycveic,  and  as  such  they  wore  held  in 
about  the  same  estimation  as  the  heathen  (Luka 
xvii.  16,  18 ;  Matt  x.  6  ;  John  iv.  9 ;  viii.  48).  Tha 
bitter  hostility  between  the  Samaritans  and  tha 
Jews  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  great  part,  to  the  an- 
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cient,  deep-rooted,  never  extinguished  hatred  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  for  one  another 
(see  l  Kings  xiu.  Hist.  §  1.).  On  the  Samaritans 
see  Winer,  /?.-  W.-B.  II.  8.  369;  Herzog,  Real-Kncyc. 
XITL  jl  3G3. 

6.  Finally,  we  may  here  briefly  take  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  modem  historians  represent  and 
judge  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Ttibes.  41  Sa¬ 
maria,"  says  Duncker  ( Gesch .  dL  AU.  s.  443,  *9.), 
“defended  itself  with  the  energy  of  despair  in  the 
determination  either  to  preserve  its  independent 
national  existence  or  to  perish.  It  was  only  after 
a  siege  of  three  years*  duration,  and  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  that  the  capital  fell,  and 
with  it  the  kingdom.  Without  proper  preparation 
or  energetic  leadership,  unsupported  by  the  na¬ 
tural  allies  in  Judah  or  by  Egypt,  Israel  fell  after 
brave  resistance,  and  bo  not  without  honor.” 
Weber  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  “ glorious” 
fall  of  Israel  Menzel  (Stoats-  und  Religionsgesch, 
i.  229)  passes  his  judgment  as  follows :  “  The  en¬ 
ergetic  prophet  class,  which  had  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
had  found  its  grave  with  Elisha.  The  prophets 
Amos  and  Hosea,  who  appeared  during  the  reigns 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel,  saw  their 
activity  limited  to  rebukes  and  reproofs.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  banished  from  Bethel  as  an  inciter  of  sedi¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  prophets  do  not  seem  to  have 
recorded  anything  which  would  cast  upon  the 
kings  or  the  people  of  Israel  the  reproach  of  an 
idolatry  which  was  stained  by  human  blood,  as  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books  do  for  several  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  although  they  are  severe 
enough  in  their  denunciations  of  the  vices,  and  of 
the  illegitimate  forms  of  worship,  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  It  is  true  that  the  institution  of  the 
prophets  had  shown  itself  incapable  of  arresting 
the  decline  of  the  northern  kingdom,  or  of  setting 
up  a  strong  dynasty  in  the  place  of  the  regular  1 
succession  which  had  been  broken  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  house  of  Omri,  and  that,  in  Judah,  the 
duration  of  tho  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David  had 
been  preserved,  by  the  help  of  the  priesthood,  yet 
even  there  the  final  ruin  had  only  been  postponed 
for  a  century.”  As  for  this  last  conception  of  the 
history,  which  in  fact  makes  the  prophets  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fall  of  Israel,  in  the  first  place  it  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  entire  history  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  scheme,  and  in  so  far  needs  no  refuta¬ 
tion.  It  only  shows  how  far  astray  we  may  go,  if 
we  give  up  and  abandon  the  stand-point  from 
which  alone  this  history  claims  to  be  considered, 
and  from  which  alone  ft  can  be  understood.  But 
the  first  representation  quoted  above  is,  to  say  the 
least,  destitute  of  foundation,  for  the  text,  which 
says  no  more  than  that  Shalmaneser,  after  24 
years'  siege,  took  the  city,  does  not  by  any  means 
intend  by  this  to  chant  a  song  of  praise  and  glory 
over  the  fallen  city.  There  is  no  syllable  to  imply 
that  this  siege  was  lengthened  out  by  the  brave 
and  44  heroic  resistance  ”  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
great  allied  army  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites 
besieged  Jerusalem  for  a  long  time,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  could  not  take  it  (chap.  xvi.  5),  though  the 
cowardly  Ahaz  did  not  offer  heroic  resistance. 
8halmaneser  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  j 
war  with  the  surrounding  people,  by  which  the 
strength  of  his  army  was  divided.  Moreover,  Sa¬ 
maria  had  a  very  strong  site  on  a  hfll  Still  other  dr- 1 
cumstances  which  are  not  mentioned  may  have  oon- 1 


spired  to  lengthen  out  the  siege.  Although  the  city 
may  have  been  bravely  defended,  which  certainly 
is  very  possible,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
northern  kingdom  44  fell  with  honor.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  the  44  glorious  end  ”  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  in  a  state  of  anarchv,  and  which  was 
politically,  morally,  and  religiously  rotten  and  shat¬ 
tered,  as  the  contemporary  prophets  testify  in  the 
plainest  and  strongest  terms.  The  praise  which  is 
awarded,  however,  is  most  plainly  shown  to  be 
undeserved  by  the  review  which  the  andent  his¬ 
torian  himself  gives  of  the  dedine  and  fall  of 
Israel. 


HOMLBTICAL  AMD  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  last  King  of  IsraeL  o) 44  He  did, 
Ac.,  yet  not,  Ac.,”  ver.  2.  (Though  he  did  not  go 
so  far  in  wickedness  as  the  18  who  preceded  him, 
nevertheless  he  did  not  walk  in  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Half-way  conversion  is  no  conversion.  In 
order  to  bring  bade  the  nation  from  its  wicked 
ways,  he  should  have  been  himself  devoted  to  tho 
Lord  with  all  his  heart.  When  people  are  not 
fully  in  earnest  in  their  conversion,  then  there  is 
no  cessation  of  corruption,  whether  it  be  the  case 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  State.)  6)  He  makes  a  cov¬ 
enant  with  tho  king  of  Egypt,  ver.  4.  (By  this  he 
showed  that  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  God. 
Egypt,  the  very  power  out  of  whose  hand  God  had 
wonderfully  rescued  His  people,  was  to  help  him 
against  Assyria.  But:  44  Cursed  be  the  man,”  Ao, 
Jerem.  xvil  5,  7;  Hoa.  vil  11-13.  44  Woe  to 

them,*’  Ac.,  Isai.  xxxi.  1.  44  It  is  better,”  Ac.,  Ps. 
cxviii.  8,  9 ;  xci.  1.  sq.).  e)  He  loses  his  land  and 
his  people  and  is  cast  into  prison,  vers.  4-6.  (By 
conspiracy  and  murder  he  had  attained  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  great¬ 
ness,  but  his  end  was  disgrace,  misery,  and  life¬ 
long  imprisonment,  Ps.  1.  1-6.  Thus  ended  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Isal  xxviii.  1-4.) — Cramer: 
Godless  men  think  that  they  will  escape  punish¬ 
ment  though  they  do  not  repent.  They  therefore 
fall  into  discontent;  as  a  result  of  such  discontent 
they  have  recourse  to  forbidden  means,  such  as  per¬ 
jury,  treachery,  and  secret  plots.  Thoy  hew  them 
out  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water,  Jerem.  ii.  1 3, 
for  it  is  vain  to  make  covenants  with  the  godless, 
and  to  neglect  the  true  God  (Hos.  vii.  11). — Starke: 
Upon  him  who  will  not  be  humbled  by  small  evils 
God  sends  great  and  heavy  ones  (1  Peter  v.  6). 

Vers.  7-23.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  a)  It  was  the  result  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of 
the  people.  (Separation  from  the  other  tribes  and 
dissolution  of  the  national  unity — revolt  from  the 
national  covenant  and  overthrow  of  the  Law — do- 
generation  into  heathenism — persistence  in  sin — 
moral  and  religious  corruption,  Matt,  xil  26 ;  Hos. 
xiii.  9.)  It  was  a  judgment  of  the  just  and  holy 
God.  (44I,  the  Lord,  .  .  .  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  ways;”  Jerem.  xvii.  10 ;  Rom.  ii. 
6,  6 :  44  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,”  etc., 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  44  God  is  not  mocked,”  GaL  vi.  7. 
He  guarded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  250  years  in 
patience  and  long-suffering.  He  warned,  aud 
threatened,  and  taught,  and  chastised,  and  sent 
messengers  to  summon  them  to  return.  When 
all  proved  vain  He  sent  the  Assyrians,  the  rod  of 
His  wrath  and  the  staff  of  His  indignation,  Isai.  x. 
6,  6.  He  removed  them  from  before  His  faoe. 
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The  judgment  never  fails  to  come.  It  does  not 
come  at  once,  it  is  often  delayed  for  centuries, 
but  it  comes  at  last,  upon  States  as  well  as  upon 
individuals,  1  Cor.  x.  11,  12.)— Berleb.  Bibkl: 
Would  that  men,  when  they  read  such  passages, 
would  stop  and  thiuk,  and  would  enter  upon  a 
comparison  between  the  people  of  God  of  that 
time  and  of  tins,  and  would  thus  make  application 
of  the  lesson  of  history.  The  people  of  Israel  were 
hardly  as  wicked  as  the  Christians  of  to-day.  The 
responsibility  to-day  is  far  greater,  for  they  were 
called  to  righteousness  under  the  old  Law,  we  un¬ 
der  the  Gospel  of  free  grace.  The  people  of  the 
ten  tribes  did  not  reject  belief  in  the  God  who  had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  when  they  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Isroel  (1  Kings  xii.  28),  but  they  made 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  law  of  this  God,  an 
image  of  Him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their 
downfall,  the  germ  of  their  ruin,  which  produced 
all  the  evil  fruits  which  followed.  This  led  from 
error  to  error.  They  commenced  .with  an  image  of 
Jehovah ;  they  finished  with  the  frightful  sacrifices 
of  Moloch.  He  who  has  once  abandoned  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  revealed  truth,  sinks  inevitably  deeper  and 
deeper,  either  into  unbelief  or  into  superstition,  so 
that  he  finally  conies  to  consider  darkness  light, 
and  folly  wisdom.  So  it  was  in  Israel,  so  it  is  now 
in  Christendom.  He  who  abandons  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
in  the  way  of  losing  God,  for  “  Whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father”  (1  John  ii. 
23). — A  nation  which  no  longer  respects  the  word 
of  God,  but  makes  a  religion  for  itself  according  to 
its  own  good  pleasure,  will  sooner  or  later  come  to 
ruin. — Vers.  9-12.  External  rites  of  worship  were 
not  wanting  in  the  land  of  IsraeL  In  all  the  cities, 
on  all  the  mountains  and  hills,  under  all  the  green 
trees,  there  were  places  for  prayer,  altars,  and 
images,  but  nevertheless  the  true  God  was  not 
known  (Acts  xvii.  22,  23),  and  no  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  existed.  Their 
heart  was  darkened  in  spite  of  all  their  worship 
(Rom.  i.  21,  23),  because  they  did  not  revere  the 
word  of  God,  and  placed  their  light  under  a  bushel. 
So  it  was  at  the  time  when  Luther  appeared,  and 
so  it  is  yet  everywhere  where  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  set  upon  a  candlestick  that  it  may 
give  light  to  the  whole  house.  What  is  the  use 
of  crucifixes  if  the  Crucified  One  dwell  not  in  the 
heart,  and  if  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  be  not  cruci¬ 
fied?— Vers.  13,  14.  Starke:  Before  God  sends 
forth  His  judgments  and  chastisements,  He  sends 
out  true  and  upright  teachers  who  call  the  people 
to  repentance  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  16). — The  Lord 
still  provides  a  testimony  of  Himself,  and  sends  to 
the  unbelieving  and  perverse  world  this  message 
by  His  faithful  servants :  Turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways  I  But,  as  it  was  with  Israel,  so  it  is  still; 
those  who  preach  repentance  are  laughed  to  scorn. 
He,  however,  who  does  not  listen  to  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  repentance,  does  net  remain  as  he  was,  he 
becomes  continually  worse  and  worse.  If  such  a 
heavy  punishment  fell  upon  those  who  would  not 
hear  the  prophets,  what  must  those  expect  who  do 
not  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  per¬ 
severe  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their  sins?  Heb. 
iv.  7  ;  x.  29.  V^rs.  15-17.  Contempt  for  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  for  the  testimonies  of  God  makes  men 
“  vain,”  that  is,  insignificant  and  empty,  like  the 
heathen  whose  gods  are  nothingness.  [A  heathen 
god  is  nothing,  a  nullity,  it  is  emptiness,  a  name 


for  something  which  does  not  exist,  vanity.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  worship  them  make  themselves  empty, 
insignificant,  and  vain.]  The  further  a  man  re¬ 
moves  himself  from  God,  the  more  vain  and  insig¬ 
nificant  he  becomes,  however  learned  and  culti¬ 
vated  he  may  be,  and  however  highly  esteemed  he 
may  appear. — If  an  entire  people  falls  into  slavery 
and  misery,  or  even  loses  its  national  existence, 
the  reason  for  it  must  not  be  sought  merely  in  ex¬ 
ternal,  political  circumstances,  but,  first  of  all,  in 
its  apostasy  from  the  living  God  and  His  word. 
— Berl.  Bibkl:  They  rejected  His  ordinances,  not 
indeed  by  a  declaration  in  words,  but  by  their  life 
and  conduct  What  can  be  regarded  among  us  as 
more  explicit  rejection  and  contempt  of  God,  than 
to  assert  and  to  try  to  convince  one’s  self  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  God's  ordinances?  Only 
look  at  Christ’s  ordinances  in  Matt  v.,  vl,  and  vil, 
and  compare  them  with  the  maxims  which  we  pro¬ 
fess,  and  then  say  whether  more  of  us  accept  than 
reject  the  former.  How  do  we  keep  the  covenant 
which  we  have  made  in  baptism,  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  as  those  who  belong  to  God  (Gal.  v.  24)? 
But  that  covenant  is  the  covenant  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  towards  God  {1  Peter  iii.  21).  If  we  take 
up  the  point  of  “vanity,”  we  may  use  the  words 
of  Eccl.  i.  2.  Our  speeches,  our  works,  our  dress, 
our  buildings,  our  food,  and  all  our  habits  of  mind 
bear  testimony  of  its  truth.  They  served  Baal ;  we 
serve  the  belly,  mammon,  the  world,  nay,  even  the 
devil  himself,  Rom.  vL  16.  They  caused  their 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire;  through  how 
many  dangerous  fires  of  worldly  lust  we  cause  our 
children  to  pass  ?  Most  of  them  are  so  corrupted 
by  false  education,  and  so  much  trained  to  evil  by 
false  example,  that  finally  parents  and  children  fall 
together  into  the  eternal  fire. — Ver.  18.  Kyburz: 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  nineteen  kings,  and 
not  one  of  them  was  truly  pious.  Wonder  not  at 
the  wrath  but  at  the  patience  of  God,  in  that  He 
endured  their  evil  ways  for  many  hundred  years, 
and  at  their  ingratitude,  that  they  did  not  allow 
themselves,  by  His  loug-suffering,  to  be  led  to  re¬ 
pentance.  Is  it  any  better  nowadays? — Ver.  19. 
Richter:  Judah  was  corrupted  by  Israel  as  Ger¬ 
many  was  by  France.  Observe :  Israel  was  never 
improved  by  the  good  which  still  remained  in 
Judah,  but  Judah  was  only  too  often  corrupted  by 
the  evil  in  Israel.  Evil  conquers  and  spreads  faster 
than  good. — Vers.  20-23.  Pfaff.  Bxbel:  When 
the  measure  of  sin  is  full,  then  at  last  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  begin  to  fall  (Ps.  vii.  11-12). — WDrt. 
Summ.  :  We  should  see  ourselves  in  this  mirror 
and  not  bring  on  and  hasten  the  ruin  of  our  father- 
land  by  our  sins,  for  what  here  befell  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  or  even  more,  may  befall  us  (Rom.  xL 
21). 

Vers.  24-41.  The  Land  of  the  Ten  Tribes  after 
their  Exile,  a)  The  substitution  of  foreign  and 
heathen  nations  for  the  Israelitish  population,  vers. 
24-33.  5)  The  religious  state  of  things  in  the 
country,  which  was  produced  by  this.  Cramer  : 
It  is  indeed  a  great  calamity  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  are  expelled,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  nations ;  but  it 
is  a  still  greater  misfortune  when  the  devil’s  tem¬ 
ple  is  set  up  in  places  where  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  has  been  celebrated  (Ps.  lxxiv.  3).— W ubt. 
Summ.  :  The  land  in  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
preached  has  fared  as  did  the  land  of  Israel ;  the 
Koran  now  prevails  there.  So  also  have  many 
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other  cities  and  States  fared,  which  now  hear  the 
doctrines  of  Antichrist,  instead  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  Therefore  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves 
against  contempt  of  the  word  of  God,  that  God 
may  not  be  led  to  chastise  our  land  and  church 
also  (Rev.  il  5). — Vers.  25-28.  The  heathen  immi¬ 
grants  imagined  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
plague  of  the  lions,  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
particular  religious  ceremonies.  This  fancy  pre¬ 
vails  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  People  think  that  they  can  be  delivered  from 
all  sorts  of  evil  by  practising  certain  rites,  whereas 
no  religious  acts  are  pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  or 
have  value,  unless  they  are  an  involuntary,  direct 
expression  of  living  faith,  and  of  surrender  of  the 
heart  to  God. — Ver.  27.  The  king  of  Assyria,  a 
heathen,  took  care  that  the  religious  necessities  of 
his  subjects  should  be  provided  for.  He  even  sent 
a  priest  of  Jehovah  to  teach  them.  Would  that  all 
Christian  rulers  were  like  him  in  this  1  Vers.  29- 
33.  A  country  cannot  fall  lower  than  it  does  when 
each  man  makes  unto  himself  his  own  god.  We 
are  indeed  beyond  the  danger  of  making  to  our¬ 
selves  idols  of  wood  and  atone,  silver  and  gold,  but 
we  are  none  the  less  disposed  to  form  idols  for  our¬ 
selves  out  of  our  own  imaginations,  and  not  to  fear 
and  worship  the  one  true  God  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  us.  That  is  the  cultivated  heathenism 
of  the  present  day.  Some  make  to  themselves  a 
god  who  dwells  above  the  stars  and  does  not  care 
much  for  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  men 
upon  earth;  others,  one  who  can  do  everything 
but  chastise  and  punish,  or  one  in  whose  sight 
men  forgive  themselves  their  own  sins ;  who  does 
not  recompense  each  according  to  his  works,  but 
forgives  all  without  discrimination,  and  who  opens 
heaven  to  all  alike,  no  matter  how  they  have  lived 


upon  earth  (Jerem.  x.  14,  15). — Ver.  29.  Cbxher: 
Sketch  of  the  papacy,  under  which  each  country, 
city,  and  house  has  its  own  divinity,  its  saint  and 
patron.  (“0  Israeli  .  .  in  me  is  thine  help :  *' 
Hos.  xiil  9 ;  see  also  ver.  39  of  this  chapter). — Ver. 
33.  Berl.  Bib.  They  feared  the  Lord  and  worship¬ 
ped  their  own  idols  I  Is  not  that  exactly  the  state 
of  things  among8tus?  We  want  to  serve  more 
than  one  Lord.  We  have  invented  a  kind  of  feat 
of  God  with  which  the  worship  of  gold,  fame,  and 
worldly  enjoyment,  and,  above  all,  of  selfishness, 
is  not  inconsistent,  nay,  it  is  rather  a  component 
part  of  it — Ver.  34,  sq.  Decay  in  religious  matters, 
lack  of  unity  of  conviction  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  affairs,  prevents  a  nation  from  ever  becom¬ 
ing  great  and  strong.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  corruption.  Similarity  of  faith  and  community 
of  worship  form  a  strong  uniting  force,  and  are  the 
condition  of  true  national  unity.  The  existence  of 
different  creeds  and  confessions  by  the  bide  of  one 
another  is  a  source  of  national  weakness.  It  is  an 
error  to  try  to  produce  this  unity  by  force;  it  is  a 
blessing  only  when  it  proceeds  from  a  free  convio- 
tion  (Eph.  iv.  3-6). — J.  Lange  :  The  correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lesson  of  this  passage  is  to  abstain 
from  communion  with  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  for,  outside  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  there  are,  besides  the  errors  which  under¬ 
mine  the  foundation  of  faith,  also  those  ordinances 
of  men,  and  service  of  the  world  and  sin,  which, 
alas!  the  majority,  even  in  evangelical  churches, 
while  they  have  knowledge  of  the  pure  truth  of 

Verily*  to  serve  God  and  sin  at  the  *same  time  is 
as  radical  an  apostasy  fVom  true  religion  as  ever 
the  errors  of  the  Samaritans  were. 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

,  (727-588  B.a) 

THE  MONARCHY  IN  JUDAH  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  ISRAEL, 

(2  KINGS  XVJIL-XXV.) 


FIE8T  SECTION. 

SB  MONABOHT  UBD1B  HIM 

(Chaps.  XVIII. — XX.) 


A — The  Reign  of  Hesekidh;  the  Irwaeion  hy  Sennacherib^  and  DddememmfromU* 
Chaps.  XV  III  and  XIX.  (Isal  XXXVL  ahd  XXXVKi) 

1  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Isiael, 
that  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign  [became  king]. 

2  Twenty  and  five  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  [became  king] ;  ana 
he  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother’s  name  also  was 

8  Abi,  the  daughter  of  Zachariah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 

4  of  the  Lord,  according  [like]  to  all  that  David  his  father  did.  He  removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  [A  start  e-statues],  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made :  for  unto  those  days 
the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it:  and  he  [they]  1  called  it  Nehusn- 

5  tan.9  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  so  that  after  him  was  none  like 

6  him  among  all  the  kings  of  J udah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him.  For  he  clave 
to  the  Lord,  and  departed  not  [did  not  swerve]  from  following  him,  but  kept 

7  his  commandments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  the  Lord  was  with 
him ;  and  he  prospered  whithersoever  be  went  forth  [in  all  his  goings-forth 

l  a,  in  everything  which  he  went  oat  to  do] :  and  [em#  and  — insert  — ]  he  rebelled  against  the 

8  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not.  [;]  [and]  He  smote  the  Philistines,  even 
unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was  the 
seventh  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser  king  ef 

10  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it.  And  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  took  it :  even  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  that  is  the  ninth  year  of 

11  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  taken.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry 
away  Israel  unto  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah  and  in  [on  the]  H*  bor  [J  by 

12  the  river  of  [**u  of]  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Meaes  [Mediae  Because 
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they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God,  but  transgressed  his  covenant, 
atia  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded,  and  would  not  near 
them,  nor  do  them. 

IS  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib  king  of  As 

14  Syria  come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them.1  And 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have 
offended  [erred] ;  return  from  me :  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  will  I  bear. 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  [put  upon]  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 

15  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave 
him  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures 

15  of  the  king’s  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  [strip]  the  gold  from 
[emu  the  gold  fyrn]the  doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  | omit  from] 
the  pillars4  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  [them]  to 
the  king  of  Assyria. 

17  And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartan  and  Rabsaris  and  Rab-shakeh  from 
Lachish  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem :  and  they  went 
up  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  were  come  up,  they  came  and  stood 
by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  which  is  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  held. 

18  And  when  they  had  callea  to  the  king,  there  came  out  to  them  Eliakim  the  son 
of  Hilkiah,  which  teas  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah  the 

15  son  of  Asaph  the  recorder.  And  Rab-shakeh  said  unto  them,  Speak  ye  now  to 
Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  What  confidence  is 

20  this  wherein  thou  trustest  ?  Thou  sayeet,  (but  they  are  but  [omu  they  are  but] 
vain  words,  [it  is  a  saying  of  the  lips  only])  [:]  I  nave  [There  is]  counsel  ana 
strength  for  the  war.  Now  on  whom  dost  tnou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest  against 

21  me  ?  Now,  behold,  thou  trustest  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  upon 
Egypt,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it :  so  is 

22  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  unto  all  that  trust  on  him.  But  if  ye  say  unto  me,  We 
trust  in  the  Lord  our  God  :  is  not  that  he,  whose  high  places  and  whose  altars 
Hezekiah  hath  taken  ft  way,  and  hath  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall 

28  worship  before  this  altar  in  Jerusalem?  Now  therefore,  1  pray  thee,  give 
pledges  to  [make  a  bargain  with]  my  lord  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  deliver 
thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them. 

24  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the  face  of  [t*,  repaid  put  to  flight]  one  captain  of 
[amongst]  the  least  of  my  master’s  servants,  and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for 

25  chariots  and  for  horsemen  ?  Am  1  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  [uninsti¬ 
gated  by  Jehovah]  against  this  place  to  destroy  it  r  The  Lord  said  to  me.  Go  up 

26  against  this  land,  ana  destroy  it.  Then  said  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  ana 
Shebna,  and  Joah,  unto  Rab-shakeh,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  to  thy  servants  in  the 
Syrian  language;  for  we  understand  it:  and  talk  not  with  us  in  the  Jews’  lan- 

27  guage  in  tne  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  walL  But  Rab-shakeh  said 
unto  them,  Hath  my  master  sent  me  to  thy  master,  and  to  thee,  to  speak  these 
words  ?  hath  he  not  sent  me  to  the  men  which  sit  on  the  wall,  that  they  may 

28  eat  their  own  dung,  and  drink  their  own  piss  with  you  ?  Then  Rab-shakeh 
stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voioe  in  the  Jews’  language,  and  spake,  saying,  Hear 

25  the  word  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria :  Thus  saith  the  king.  Let  not 
Hezekiah  deceive  yon :  for  he  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of  his  [my]  4 

80  hand :  Neither  let  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying.  The  Lora  will 
surely  deliver  us,  and  this  oity 4  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king 

21  of  Assyria.  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah :  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Make  an  agreement  [terms,]  with  me  by  a  present  by  a  present],  and  come 
out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig- 

82  tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  cistern :  Until  1  come  and  take 
you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread 
and  vineyards,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die : 
and  hearken  not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying,  The  Lord  will 

38  deliver  us.  Hath  [Have]  any  of  [•**«  any  of]  the  goas  of  tne  nations  delivered 
at  all  [omit  at  all]  [each]  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  f 
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34  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath,  and  Of  Arpad?  where  are  the  gods  of  Sephar- 
vaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ?  have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  mine  hand  [that 

35  any  delivered  Samaria  out  of  mine  hand  ]  ?  Who  are  they  [there]  among  all 
the  gods  of  the  countries,  that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  mine  hand, 

36  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ?  But  the  people 
held  their  peace,  and  answered  him  not  a  word  :  for  the  king’s  commandment 

37  was,  saying,  Answer  him  not.  Then  came  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which 
was  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph  the 
recorder,  to  Hezekiah  with  their  clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the  words  of  Rab- 

Chap.  xix.  1  shakeh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Hezekiah  heard  ity  that 
he  rent  his  clothes,  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house 

2  of  the  Lord.  And  he  sent  Eliakim,  which  was  over  the  household,  and  Shebna 
the  scribe,  an#d  the  elders  of  the  priests,  covered  with  sackcloth,  to  Isaiah  the 

3  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Hezekiah,  This 
day  is  a  day  of  trouble  [distress],  and  of  rebuke  [chastisement],  and  .blasphemy 
[rejection]  ;  for  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth  [opening  of  the  womb],’  and 

4  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  It  may  be  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hear  all  the 
words  of  Rab-shakeh,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  his  master  hath  sent  to  reproach 
[blaspheme]  the  living  God ;  and  will  reprove  the  words  which  the  Lord  thy 

5  God  hath  heard :  wherefore  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  are  left.  Sb 

6  the  servants  of  king  Hezekiah  came  to  Isaiah.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  them, 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  your  master,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be-  not  afraid  of  the 
words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants  [minions]  of  the  king 

7  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him  [I  will 
inspire  him  with  such  a  spirit  that],  and  [when — omit  and]  he  shall  hear  a 
rumour,  and  [he — omu  and]  shall  return  to  his  own  land  ;  and  I  will  cause  him 
to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land. 

8  So  Rab-shakeli  returned,  and  found  the  king  of  Assyria  warring  against  Lib- 

9  nah  :  for  he  had  heard  that  he  was  departed  from  Lachish.  And  when  he  heard 
say  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  Behold,  he  is  come  out  to  fight  against  thee; 

10  he  sent  messengers  again  unto  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Heze¬ 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God  m  whom  thou  trustest  deceive  thee, 
saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 

1 1  Behold,  thou  hast  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands,  by 

12  [in]  destroying  them  *  utterly:  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered?  Have  the  gods 
of  the  nations  delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed  ;  as  Gozan,  and 

13  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Thelasar?  Where 
is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of 
Sepharvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Ivah  ? 

14  And  Hezekiah  received  the  letter  of  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and  read  it : 
and  Hezekiah  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord. 

15  And  Hezekiah  prayed  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 
dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  thou  art  the  Go d,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the 

16  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Lord,  bow  down 
thine  ear,  and  hear :  open,  Lord,  thine  eyes,  and  see :  and  hear  the  words  of 
Sennacherib,  which  [hel  hath  sent  him  [*»#  him]  to  reproach  the  living  God. 

17  Of  a  truth,  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  destroyed  the  nations  and  their 

18  lands,  And  have  cast  their  gods  into  the  fire :  for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the 
work  of  men’s  hands,  wood  and  stone :  therefore  they  have  destroyed  them. 

19  Now  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech  thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand, 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  thou  qrt  the  Lord  God,  even 
thou  only. 

20  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  That  which  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  gainst  Sennache- 

21  rib  king  of  Assyria  I  have  heard.  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
concerning  him : 
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[OSACLB  OF  QOD  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  IMPENDING  DANGER.] 

[L  Scornful  Rebuke  of  Sennacherib's  Boast. ] 

She  despises  thee,  she  scorns  thee, — the  virgin  daughter,  Zion ! 

She  wags  her  head  at  thee,  the  daughter,  Jerusalem ! 

22  Whom  hast  thou  insulted  and  blasphemed  ?  against  whom  hast  thou  lifted  voice  ? 
Thou  hast  even  lifted  thine  eyes  on  high  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  1 

23  Through  thy  messengers  thou  hast  insulted  the  Lord,  ana  hast  said : 

M  I  come  up  with  my  chariots  on  chariots  “  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  to  Leb¬ 
anon’s  summit ; 

And  I  hew  down  its  loftiest  cedars  and  its  choicest  cypresses ; 

And  I  come  to  its  summit  as  a  resting-place, 

To  its  forest-grove. 

24  I  dig,  and  I  drink  the  waters  of  foreign  nations ; 

Yea !  I  parch  up  with  the  sole  of  my  foot  all  the  rivers  of  Egypt  1  ” 

[IL  Refutation  of  his  Self-assumption »] 

25  Hast  thou  not  heard  ? — Of  old  time  I  made  it — 

From  ancient  days  I  ordained  its  course; 

Now  I  have  brought  it  to  pass, — 

And  thou  art  [my  instrument]  to  reduce 11  fortified  cities  to  heaps  of  ruins. 

26  Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  short-handed; 

They  despaired  and  were  terror-stricken  ; 

They  were  grass  of  the  field  and  green  herb ; 

Grass  of  the  house-top,  and  corn  blasted  in  the  germ. 

27  So,  thy  resting  in  peace,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  I  know; 

Also  thy  violent  rage  against  me ; 

28  For  thy  violent  rage  and  thine  arrogance  are  come  up  into  mine  ears, 

And  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips, 

And  I  will  lead  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest. 

[HL  Encouragement  to  Judah  and  Bezekiah] 

29  And  this  be  the  sign  to  thee : — 

Eating  one  year  what  springs  of  itself*  from  the  leavings  of  the  previous  crop. 
And  the  second  year  the  wild  growth, 

And  the  third  year  sow,  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  their  fruit. 

30  And  the  surviving  remnant  of  tne  house  of  Judah. shall  take  root  again  down¬ 

wards, 

And  shall  bear  fruit  again  upwards  ; 

81  For  from  Jerusalem  snail  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  from  Mount  Zion  a  rescued 
band : — 

The  zeal  of  Jehovah  (of  Hosts) 19  shall  do  this ! 


[IV.  God's  Decree  in  regard  to  the  Orisis.\ 

82  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Eternal  in  regard  to  the  king  of  Assyria : — 
He  shall  not  come  against  this  city, 

Nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 

Nor  assault  it  with  a  shield, 

Nor  throw  up  a  siege  wall  against  it. 

33  By  the  way  by  which  he  came  he  shall  return, 

And  he  shall  not  come  against  this  city ; — is  the  decree  of  the  Eternal ; 

34  But  I  will  protect  this  city  to  save  it, 

For  mine  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  David,  my  servant. 
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85  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  vent  out,  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand :  and 

86  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  [,]  corpses.  So 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nine- 

87  veh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  “  smote  him  with  the  sword :  and 
they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia  [Ararat].  And  Esarhaddon  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  flninviTinAT. 

I  Ver.  A— [  18  lingular,  bat  with  the  indefinite  entyeet,  equivalent  to  an  English  Indefinite  plant 

•  Ver.  A—  [jnCTU,  tking  qf  bram. 

s  Ver.  rp^BTH The  mescaline  suffix  to  need  (thoagfa  the  totals*  would  be  oerr©et)aa  the  more  general 
and  universal.  This  Is  not  rare.  Qf.  Gen.  xxxl.  9 ;  Amos  lii.  9 ;  Jerem.  ix.  19 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9;  Ew.  §  184,  c.— In  the  Hat- 
aical  passages  (“  Prose  of  the  priests")  such  irregularities  do  not  occur,  but  in  the  prose  of  less  cultivated  writers  (laymen! 
in  popular  poetry,  and  in  the  later  language,  they  are  frequent  See  ver.  16,  and  ehap.  xix.  U  (Bfltteher,  1 677,  8! 

i  Yer.  1®-— [nODHTl Elsewhere  we  find  for  doarpoMe.  BIhr  says  that  the  words  are  qynonymooa,  but 

Thentos*  explanation  is  better.  He  thinks  that  HODKil  not  only  to  the  dooi^poett,  but  also  the  door-JtaMM,  sill, 

and  lintel;  i. all  which  gives  stability,  strength,  and  shape,  (  p|$  )f  to  the  door-opening,— On  the  suffix  in  &)]")*) 
eee  Gramm,  note  8,  above^-Tho  putsch  in  jwp  18  due  to  the  guttural  which  follows.  Qf.  chip.  xxi.  S:  n'pTn  "QK 

(BOttcher,  $  878. 1.>-W.  G.  8.] 

•  Ver  29.  —Instead  of  which  is  wanting  In  the  text  qf  Usiah,  we  muetreed,  with  all  the  old  versions,  t-pn.r— 

T  •  •  T  • 

BIhr. 

i  Yer.  80. — [The  yjg  before  -pyri 18  w“»tlog  In  Isai.  xxxvi.  15.  It  U important  as  bearing  on  the  question  whether 

ewer  stands  with  s  proper  nominative.  Ewald  admits  that,  If  the  In  this  plaoe  were  properly  In  the  text,  we 

should  have  one  instance.  He  adopts  the  reeding  in  Isaiah,  erases  the  and  says  that  this  particle  u  never  becomes 

unfaithful  to  Its  primary  force  so  far  as  to  designate  a  simple  nominative"  (leftrb.  §277,  d,  note  9).  Bdttoher  ({fill  fi) 
affirms  that  occurs  with  the  nominative.  Qf.  Gen.  vil.  98;  Dent.  xx.  8;  9  Bam  xxi.  99;  Jerem.  xxxvi.  9£  These 

V 

are  eases  where  it  occurs  with  the  passive.  It  Is  used  with  the  active,  also,  in  the  sense  of  “sell*  or  '‘even*  or  *  very" 
(this  very  one).  Qf.  chap.  vi.  6,  and  vlii.  26,  Gramm,  notes.  The  instanoes  are  certainly  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
the  reading  with  which  our  text  offers  us:— “This  very  city,”  or,  “This  dty  here.” 

V 

7  Chap.  xix.  ver.  A— [  uteri. 

8  Ver.  11.— [On  the  suffix  in  BD'nnn^ ,  see  Gramm,  note  cm  ehap.  xvilL  18  (note  A  ebove). 

•  Ver.  15.— [In  Isaiah  we  find  y^  instead  of  .  “The  suffix  refers  to  r-jyj  as  a  singular  otyuot,— the 
m iesMpe”  (Thenius),  so  also  Ewald  and  Kell. 

10  Yer.  28. — [I  prefer  the  chedb.  BIhr  adopts  the  kerl  (see  Bxeg.  on  the  verse).  However,  ss  he  says,  the  sense  is 
the  same.  The  idiom  in  the  ohetib  is  similar  to  the  one  by  which  it  le  rendered  in  the  translation.— W.  G.  8.] 

II  Ver.  25.— *•  shortened  from  the  keri  niKtPi"6 ,  wbtch  is  found  in  IsaL  xxxvil.  2A— BIhr. 

19  Yer.  97.— [It  is  Impossible  to  reproduce  In  English  the  pregnant  brevity  of  this  line.  Whether  thou  abided  at 
home  (abstoinest  from  any  interference  with  other  nation*X  or  goest  forth  (with  plans  of  attack  and  conquest!  or  re- 
turnest  (victorious),  all  tskes  place  under  my  cognizance  (by  my  ordinance,  and  under  my  permission).  It  is  folly, 
therefore,  for  thee  to  boost  of  thp  deeds,  ss  against  me ;  it  is  false  for  thee  to  dte  my  approval ;  and  1  will  punlah  thine 
arrogance  which  rages  against  my  controlling  hand,  and  only  claims  my  approval  to  serve  its  own  purpose. — W.  Q.  8.1 
»*  Ver.  81.— The  words  “of  Hosts”  are  famished  by  the  keri,  which  inserts  hero  the  word:  ytf^Y ,  es  In  lasl 

xxxvil.  82,  and  ix.  A— BIhr. 


Preliminary  Remarks.' — We  have,  besides  the 
narrative  before  us  in  chaps,  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx., 
two  other  accounts  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  one  in 
Isal  xxxvL-xxxix.,  and  the  other  in  2  Chron.  xxix.- 
xxxil  To  these  authorities  may  be  added  some  of 
the  prophecies,  especially  of  Isaiah,  who  had  great 
influence  at  this  time.  The  first  question  which 
arises,  therefore,  is  this:  what  relation  do  theBe 
various  accounts  bear  to  one  another  ? 

a)  The  narrative  in  Isaiah,  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  agrees 
with  the  one  before  us  from  chap,  xviii.  13  on,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  subordinate  details,  so  lite¬ 
rally,  that  the  two  cannot  possibly  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  authors  independently  of  one 
another.  The  question  is :  whether  the  one  served 
as  the  original  of  the  other?  or,  whether  both  were 
derived  independently  from  the  same  source? 
Different  opinions  are  maintained  in  answer  to 
these  questions,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  en¬ 


ter  into  a  careful  examination  of  them  in  detail 
We  limit  ourselves  to  general  and  necessary  con¬ 
siderations.  Gesenius  ( Commen.  mm  Jem*.  IL  s.  392 
sq.y,  following  Eichhorn,  sought  to  show  in  detail 
that  the  account  before  us  is  the  original,  and  that 
the  one  in  Isaiah  is  borrowed  from  it  De  Wette, 
Maurer,  Koster,  Winer,  and  others  take  the  same 
view.  Hie  chief  ground  for  this  opinion  is  that 
the  text  in  Isaiah  is  comparatively  more  condensed, 
that  it  presents  common  and  simple  words  in  the 
place  of  those  in  the  text  which  are  rare  and  ob¬ 
scure,  and  that  forms  which  belong  to  the  later 
usage  of  the  language  appear  in  it  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Grotius,  Yitringa,  Paulus,  Hendewerk,  and, 
most  recently,  Drechaler,  have  asserted  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  priority  of  the  account  in  Isaiah,  la 
proof  of  this  they  bring  forward  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  :  The  account  in  Isaiah  cannot  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  in  Kings  because  it  contains  Heze- 
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kiah's  long  and  highly  important  hymn  of  grati¬ 
tude  (chap,  xxxviii.  9-20),  which  is  entirely  want¬ 
ing  in  the  latter :  The  language  in  Kings  is  the 
“  more  careless  dialect  of  common  life,”  the  style 
is  “  inferior,”  while  the  version  in  Isaiah  is  more 
rich,  “  more  correct,  and  more  elegant”  When 
the  opinions  in  regard  to  the  style  and  language 
of  the  two  versious'&re  so  diverse,  it  is  impossible 
to  deduce  any  arguments  from  this  consideration 
for  the  priority  of  either.  The  truth  is,  as  will 
appear  from  the  detailed  exegesis,  that,  as  far  as 
expression  aud  language  are  concerned,  sometimes 
oue  and  sometimes  the  other  version  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  omissions  are  more  important  The 
account  in  Isaiah  cannot  be  borrowed  from  that  in 
Kings  on  account  of  the  hymn  of  Hezekiah ;  but 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  acoount  in  Kings  is  not 
based  upon  that  in  Isaiah,  for  it  oon tains  additions 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  redactor;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
passages  chap,  xviil  14,  16,  and  especially  chap, 
xx.  7-11,  compared  with  Isai  xxxviii  7,  8,  21,  22. 
Iu  view  of  the  omissions  which  occur  sometimes 
in  one  account  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  the 
majority  of  the  modern  expositors,  RosenmOller, 
Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  Nwald,  Thenius,  Yon 
Gerlach,  Keil,  suppose  that  both  narratives  are 
borrowed  from  a  common  source  which  we  no 
longer  possess.  This  seems  to  us  also  to  be  the 
correct  view,  though  we  cannot  agree  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  “  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  ”  were  the 
common  source,  for  both  accounts  bear  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  prophetical,  and  not  of  mere  civil,  historical 
records.  The  source  was  more  probably  that  collec¬ 
tion  of  histories  of  the  separate  reigns,  composed 
by  different  prophets,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
Introduction  §  3.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxil  33, 
Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  liistory  of  Hezekiah, 
yrhich  had  a  place  in  this  collection.  Neither  this 
narrative,  therefore,  nor  the  one  in  Isai.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.,  is  Isaiah's  original  composition,  but  both  are 
borrowed  from  this,  which,  unfortunately,  we  no 
longer  possess.  Both  come  from  Isaiah  originally, 
but  neither  reproduces  accurately  and  fully  the 
original  account.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  approaches  nearer  to  the  original.  This 
view  is,  on  the  whole,  the  (me  which  the  editors 
of  Drechaler’a  Commeniar  zu  Jcsaia(lL  s.  151  sq.\ 
Delitsch  and  Hahn,  and  the  former  also  in  his  own 
Comm,  zu  Jet.  (s.  24,  351  sq.\  maintain.  But  they 
evidently  contradict  themselves  when  they  admit, 
on  the  one  hand,  “  that  the  text  in  the  book  of 
Kings  is,  in  many  cases,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  most, 
to  be  preferred  to  that  in  Isalrii,”  and  yet,  on  the 
other  liand,  assert  that  “  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Kings  cannot  have  obtained  the  parallel  account 
Xviil  13-20,  xix.  from  any  other  source  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah.”  It  is  true  that  Delitsch  appeals 
again  and  again  to  the  relation  between  Jer.  chap, 
lil  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  sq.  and  chap.  xxv.  as  “  an 
analogous  proof  that  the  text  of  a  passage  may  be 
more  faithfully  preserved  in  the  secondary  recen¬ 
sion  than  in  the  original  one,  from  which  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  ”  bat,  although  it  m  possible  to  render  a  pure 
fountain  impure,  it  is  impossible  that  a  pure  stream 
should  flow  from  a  more  or  less  impure  fountain. 
How,  then,  can  a  secondary  text  be  better  and  purer 
than  the  primary  one  ?  [The  author  agrees  with  the 
authorities  mentioned  above  that  both  the  accounts 
are  borrowed  from  a  third  document  as  their  source. 
Neither  one  of  the  accounts,  therefore,  as  toe  hast 


them ,  can  be  said  to  have  superior  claims  to  the 
other,  as  the  primary  recension.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  ultimate  human  source  of  the  words  of 
the  oracle  was  the  brain  and  lips  of  Isaiah.  Whether 
he  himself  collected  and  arranged  his  prophecies 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  is  a  question 
to  be  treated  in  its  proper  place.  If  we  assume 
that  he  did,  then  it  is  indeed  fair  to  suppose, 
wherever  any  doubt  arises,  that  he  cited  his  own 
words  more  accurately  than  another  could  do  it. 
But  now  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  history 
of  the  two  texts  since  they  left  the  hands  of  those 
who  put  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  book  of  Isaiah 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us — 
whoever  they  may  have  been.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  primary  recension  may  have  been  copied 
more  frequently,  and  by  other  means  also  have  in¬ 
curred  more  corruptions  than  a  recension  which, 
in  the  first  place,  was  a  secondary  one.  This  is 
what  Drechsler  means  when  he  says  that  a  second¬ 
ary  recension  may  have  retained  the  text  until  our 
Urns  in  a  purer  form  than  the  primary  recension. 
An  element  is  here  introduced  which  interferes 
materially  with  any  apriori  claim  to  superior 
weight  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
texts  before  us  may  make,  as  having  come  more 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  original  author. 
We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  critical  examination 
of  each  individual  variant  in  each  account  to  de¬ 
termine  which  reading  is  more  probably  the  “  orig¬ 
inal”  and  correct  one.  The  question  which  text 
presents,  in  the  most  cases,  the  preferable  reading, 
is  one  which  can  only  be  decided  by  reviewing  the 
results  of  these  separate  critical  investigations. — 
W.  G.  8.]  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  version 
in  Isaiah  was  written  earlier  than  the  one  in  Kings, 
for,  whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  composition  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  (chape.  xL-lxvi.),  no  one  can  assert  that  the 
first  part  (chaps.  L-xxxix.)  was  not  composed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  which  is  the 
time  of  composition  of  the  book  of  Kings  ( Introd. 
§  1).  It  does  not  by  any  roeanB  follow  that  this 
acoount  was  borrowed  from  Isaiah.  The  two  ac¬ 
counts  are  independent  recensions  from  the  same 
original  The  reason  why  the  same  passage  oc¬ 
curs  in  two  different  books  of  the  Bible  is  simply 
this,  that  in  the  one  it  is  given  for  the  Bake  of  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  other  for  the  sake  of  the  king. 
The  whole  forms  an  important  incident  in  Isai  airs 
work,  and  an  important  incident  in  Hezekiah’* 
reign,  which  was  an  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  on  account  of  the  deliver- 
ance  from  Assyria. 

5)  The  account  in  Chronicles  condenses  into  very 
concise  form  the  contents  of  the  other  account^ 
but  it  contains  also  additions  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
gives  (chap.  xxix.  3-xxxl  21)  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  rites  and  oeremonies  which  Hezekiah 
prescribed;  especially  of  the  Passover  which  he 
celebrated.  All  that  has  been  brought  forward 
against  the  credibility  of  this  narrative  has  been 
refuted  by  Keil  (Apolog.  Vereuch  uberdie  bibL  Chron. 
s.  399  sq.).  Although  it  is  still  asserted  that  the 
Chronicler  allows  himself  “to  treat  the  historical 
facts  with  more  freedom,”  vet  it  is  admitted  that 
his  acoount  “  has  the  foundation  of  an  exact  his¬ 
torical  tradition  ”  (Berthes u,  Comm,  zur  Chron.  s. 
396),  and  Winer  says :  “  There  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  nothing  in  it  which  represonts  the  facts  and 
incidents  in  a  manner  false  to  history.”  The  ao* 
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count  before  us  especially  emphasizes  the  fact,  In 
regard  to  Hezekiah’s  reform  in  worship,  that  he 
abolished  idolatry,  and  even  the  Jehovah- worship 
upon  the  high  places.  It  is  a  matter  of  course, 
however,  that  the  zealously  pious  king  did  not 
stop  with  the  destruction  and  Abolition  of  the  false 
worship,  but  also  positively  put  in  its  place  the  one 
which  was  proscribed  in  the  Law.  This  the  Chron¬ 
icler  states  distinctly,  and  he  describes  this  re¬ 
formed  cultus  in  detail,  in  complete  consistency 
with  the  tendency  and  stand-point  of  his  work. 
For  him,  neither  the  prophetical  institution  nor  the 
monarchy  stands  in  the  foreground,  but  the  leviti- 
cal  priesthood.  While  the  author  of  Kings  fixes 
his  attention  upon  the  political  and  theocratic  side 
of  the  history  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  writes 
fYom  the  stand-point  of  the  theocracy,  the  Chron¬ 
icler  fixes  his  attention  upon  those  incidents  of  it 
which  were  important  for  the  levitical  priesthood, 
and  writes  from  the  stand-point  of  a  levite.  His 
statements  are,  in  this  case,  therefore,  an  essential 
addition  to  the  story  in  Kings  and  in  Isaiah,  as  in¬ 
deed  his  peculiar  contributions  generally  supple¬ 
ment  the  narratives  elsewhere  found.  The  source 
from  which  he  obtained  this  information  was,  as 
he  himself  tells  us  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32),  *•  the  jftH 

of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,”  that  is  to 
•ay,  the  same  work  to  which  the  author  of  Kings 
refers  (chap.  xx.  20)  for  the  history  of  Hezekiah. 

c)  The  prophetical  oracles  in  Isaiah  and  Micha 
contain,  it  is  true,  most  important  descriptions  of 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  things  at  the  time 
when  these  prophets  lived,  but  no  history ,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  Definite  facts,  which 
might  supplement  the  historical  narrative,  cannot 
be  derived  from  them,  and  it  is  especially  vain  to 
attempt  this,  since,  up  to  the  present  day,  there  is 
no  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  whether  par¬ 
ticular  oracles  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  or  to  that  of  some  other  king,  during 
whose  reign  Isaiah  also  exerted  influence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  refers,  according 
to  some  modern  critics,  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah ; 
according  to  others,  to  that  of  Uzziah ;  according  to 
still  others,  to  that  of  Jotham ;  and  yet  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  to  that  of  Ahaz.  We  therefore 
adhere,  in  this  place,  since  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  firm  substance  of  history,  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  historical  narratives,  and  leave  it  to 
the  exposition  of  the  prophetical  books  to  show 
to  what  events,  recorded  in  the  historical  books, 
the  separate  oracles  refer. 

[The  author  would  probably  be  greatly  misun¬ 
derstood,  if  any  one  should  infer  from  this  that 
he  estimated  as  unimportant  Xhe  light  which  the 
prophetic  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament  throw  upon 
the  Jewish  history.  It  is  one  of  the  unique  and 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  it  presents  to  us  side  by  side  a  section  of  hu¬ 
man  history,  and  a  criticism  of  the  same  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  in¬ 
tense  religious  conviction.  The  historical  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Old  Testament  are  simple,  brief,  and 
dry  annals  of  events  and  facts.  The  seventeenth 
chap,  of  2d  Kings  presents  a  solitary  example  in 
which  the  author  comes  forward  to  discuss  causes, 
to  weigh  principles,  and  to  review  the  moral  forces 
at  work  under  the  events  he  records.  All  that  we 
oall  nowadays  the  “ philosophy  of  history"  is 


wanting  in  tbe  strictly  historical  books.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  books  of  the  prophets.  They  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  social  and  political  status,  into 
the  vices,  the  moral  forces,  the  ambitions,  and  the 
passions  which  were  at  work  under  the  events 
and  produced  them.  To  modern  minds  the  liistory 
is  not  by  any  means  complete  until  these  are  elu¬ 
cidated.  “  History  ”  is  not  bare  events  or  facts. 
If  it  were,  we  might  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
ever  studying  it  It  would  be  a  pure  matter  of 
curiosity.  But  history  is  the  fruit  of  certain 
moral  forces.  We  study  the  forces  in  their  fruits. 
We  deduce  lessons  of  warning  and  encouragement 
from  the  study.  The  forces  are  the  same  now  as 
ever  since  mankind  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  they 
act,  under  changed  outward  circumstances,  in  thi 
same  way.  They  will  produce  the  same  results, 
and  the  whole  practical  value  of  history  is  that  we 
may  profit  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  individual  profits  by  the  mistakes  and 
sufferings  of  the  years  through  which  he  has  lived. 
To  this  end,  however,  insight  into  the  moral  causes 
of  events  is  the  valuable  thing,  and  it  is  that  which 
we  must  aim  at  in  studying  history.  What  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  such, 
is  that  their  criticisms  of  Jewish  history  were  not 
bare  literary  or  scholarly  productions,  but  appeals, 
rebukes,  and  warnings,  of  the  most  personal  and 
practical  description.  That  is  a  characteristic  of 
them  which  has  ethical  and  perhaps  homiletical 
interest,  but  does  not  contribute  to  our  historical 
knowledge,  while  their  analysis  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  under  which  these  events  took  place,  and 
their  statement  of  the  moral  causes  which  pro¬ 
duced  them,  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
history.  These  fill  up  the  back-ground,  and  give 
the  light  and  shade,  and  the  perspective,  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  which  the  historical  books  have  only 
sketched  the  outline.  We  have  a  sort  of  parallel 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  orators,  which  have 
contributed  essentially  and  undeniably  to  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  who  undertakes  to 
expound  the  historical  books  must  give  good  heed 
to  the  light  which  the  prophetical  books  throw 
upon  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  assign  particular  oracles  to  their  time 
and  circumstances,  but  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  wonderful  light  which  the  oracle  before  us 
(Chap.  xix.  22-34),  and  its  historical  setting,  throw 
upon  one  another,  now  that  we  have  them  in  un¬ 
doubted  juxtaposition,  to  see  what  we  may  hope 
for,  if  we  can  succeed  in  fixing  the  connection  and 
relations  of  other  and  similar  oracles.  The  light 
to  be  derivod  from  the  prophecies  for  the  histoiy 
Is  not  by  any  means  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  but  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  critical 
science  most  highly  to  be  valued,  and  most  earn¬ 
estly  to  be  labored  for. — W.  G.  S.J 

KXEGBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yeb.  1.  Now  it  oame  to  pass,  Ac.  It  must  be 
careftilly  observed  that  vers.  1-8  contain  a  sum¬ 
mary  account  of  the  entire  reign  of  Hezekiah,  like 
the  one  given  of  Ahaz1  reign  in  cltap.  xvl  1-4.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  given,  as  usual,  his  age,  the 
time  of  his  accession,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign 
(vers.  1  and  2) ;  then,  what  he  did  in  regard  to  the 
Jehovah-worship  (vers.  3  and  4);  then,  what  spirit 
animated  his  life  and  conduct  in  general  (vers.  3 
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and  6) ;  Anally,  what  successes  were  won,  during  his 
reign,  against  foreign  nations  (vers.  7  and  8).  After 
this  general  summary  follows,  from  ver.  9  on,  the 
narrative  of  the  chief  events  during  his  reign,  in 
chronological  order,  viz.,  the  overthrow  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  in  his  fourth  year  (vers.  9-12), 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians,  which  began 
in  his  fourteenth  (ver.  13  sq.). — In.  this  third  year 
of  Hoshea.  Since  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  of 
Hezekiah  correspond  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  of 
Hosliea,  according  to  vers.  9  and  10,  it  has  often 
been  thought  that  the  “  third  year  ”  in  this  state¬ 
ment  must  be  incorrect  (see  Maurer  on  the  pas¬ 
sage),  and  it  has  been  believed  that  it  ought  to  read 
“  in  the  fourth  year.”  Josephus,  in  fact,  has  trei 
6k  rerdpTifi,  But  the  explanation  is  that  the  years 
of  the  two  kings  do  not  run  exactly  parallel  The 
difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  text  is  assured  “  as 
soon  as  we  assume  that  Hoshea  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  second  half  of  730,  and  Hezekiah  in 
the  Arst  half  of  727,  before  Hoshea’s  third  year 
had  expired  ”  (Tlienius) ;  or,  “  If  we  assume  that 
Hezekiah’s  accession  took  place  near  the  end  of 
Hoshea's  third  year,  then  his  fourth  and  sixth 
years  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  sixth 
and  ninth  of  Hoshea  ”  (Keil). — TIJj^Tn  is  the 

shortened  form  for  WpllV ,  which  is  found 

in  Chronicles,  and  in  2  Kings  xx.  10 ;  leal  i.  1 ;  Hos. 
11.  In  Isai.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  the  name  always  has 
the  form  VVpTn  •  This  form  is  also  found  several 

times  in  Kings.  In  Micah  L  1.  we  And  rpptrp  • 

Gesenius  gives,  as  the  signification  of  the  name, 
“Jehovah’s  strength.”  FUrst's  explanation  is  bet¬ 
ter:  “Jah  is  Might”  In  like  manner  is 
shortened  from  n>3X  which  is  found  in  Chron¬ 
icles.  Which  Zachariah  was  her  father,  we  cannot 
determine. 

Ver.  4.  He  removed  the  high-plaoes.  On 

ni03  see  notes  on  1  Kings  iil  2.  Here,  as  in  1 

Kings  iii.  2,  and  xv.  12,  14,  we  have  not  to  under¬ 
stand  by  the  word,  places  of  idolatry,  but  eleva¬ 
tions  on  which  Jehovah  was  worshipped,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  temple  as  the  central  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  This  is  clear  from  ver.  22.  On  the  Images 
(probably  of  stone),  and  the  wooden  Astarte-ool- 
see  note  on  1  Kings  xiv.  23.  Instead  of  the 
singular  rn0to»  all  the  old  versions  have  the 

plural,  which  is  also  found  in  2  Chron.  xxxi  1. 
Therefore  Thenius  reads  »  hut  this  change 

is  unnecessary.  According  to  Keil  the  singular  is 
here  “  used  collectively.” — And  brake  In  pieces 
the  brazen  serpent,  Ac.  (ef.  Numb,  xxi  6  a?.).  It 
is  commonly  assumed  that  this  refers  to  the  ser¬ 
pent-image  which  was  made  by  Moses  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Von  Gerlach  says:  “It  was  perhaps 
preserved  in  a  side-chamber  of  the  temple  as  a 
highly  revered  treasure  and  memoriaL  ...  In 
the  times  of  manifold  idolatry  it  had  been  brought 
out,  and  an  idolatrous  worship  had  been  practised 
with  it”  It  is  not  impossible,  in  itself,  that  the 
image  was  still  in  existence  after  800  years,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  as  a  relic.  We  have 
no  hint,  however,  that  such  was  the  case,  and  it  is 
hardly  supposable  that  Moses,  who  so  carefully 
avoided  everything  which  could  nourish  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  people  towards  idolatry,  should  have 


taken'  this  image  with  him  during  his  entire  jour* 
ney  through  the  wilderness.  Moreover,  the  taber¬ 
nacle  had  no  side-chamber  in  which  it  could  have 
been  kept.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  still  in 
existence  when  the  temple  was  built  (480  years 
after  the  exodus),  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  it  at 
all  amongst  the  objects  in  the  tabernacle  which 
Solomon  caused  to  be  brought  down  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  (see  1  Kings  viii.  4) ;  neither  is  there  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  any  later  king  caused  it  to  be 
brought  out  and  set  up  where  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  people  to  offer  incense  to  it  It  is  reckoned 
as-  a  merit  in  Hezekiah  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  the  one  to  destroy  a  symbol  which 
had  been  set  up  and  preserved  by  the  great  Law¬ 
giver  himself,  and  which  had  survived  so  long,  as 
a  sacred  memorial  and  treasure,  all  the  storms  of 
time.  Winer  (/?.-  W.-B.  IL  8.  415)  therefore  infers 
“The  brazen  Berpent  mentioned  in  2  Kings  canno 
be  the  very  one  which  was  set  up  by  Moses.”  If 
the  sensuous  people  wished  to  see  their  God  and 
to  have  an  image  of  Him,  scarcely  any  image 
would  suggest  itself  more  immediately  than  the 
one  which  Moses  had  himself  once  made  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  look  upon,  and  of  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  directly  reminded  by  their  history. 
In  the  time  of  idolatry,  therefore,  they  made  an 
iihage  like  the  one  which  Moses  had  set  up,  and 
offered  incense  to  it.  The  text*  seems  to  us  not 
only  to  admit  this  supposition,  but  also,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  even  to  require  it  The  clause : 
that  Moses  had  made,  distinguishes  this  image 
expressly  from  the  statues  and  images  mentioned 
just  before.  They  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
heathen,  but  that,  though  it  had  been  made  by 
Moses  in  the  first  place,  had  been  abused  for 
idolatry.  Moreover,  Moses  had  not  made  it  with 
his  own  hands,  but  had  caused  it  to  be  made. 
This  also  does  away  with  the  oft-repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  serpent- worship  in  Israel  had  its 
origin  in  Egypt,  where  this  cult  us  was  very  wide¬ 
spread.  The  serpent  was  there  the  symbol  of 
healing  power  (Winer,  l  c.),  whereas  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  it  is  represented  as  bringing  death  and 
destruction,  wherefore  Moses,  who  certainly  was 
far  enough  from  intending  to  thereby  set  up  an 
image  of  idolatry,  hung  up  a  serpent-image  as  a 
sign  that  it  could  not  bring  death  to  those  who, 
with  faith  in  Jehovah’s  death-conquering  power, 
should  look  up  to  it — Unto  those  days,  i.  e.,  not 
from  Moses’  time  on  uninterruptedly  until  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  but  “  from  time  to  time,  and  the  idol¬ 
atrous  worship  which  was  practised  with  this  im¬ 
age  continued  until  Hezekiali’s  time  ”  (Keil).  The 
subject  of  top*)  is  not  Hezekiah,  as  the  Vulg. 
and  Clericus  understand,  but  Israel  Sept  kn&Xe- 
aav.  [It  is  better  to  take  it  as  a  singular  with  in¬ 
definite  subject  (one  called)  =  they  called,  or  it 
was  called.  See  note  1  under  Grammatical.]  The 
name  i  t,“  a  brazen  thing,”  shows  that 

the  “brass”  was  not  an  accidental  circumstance 
in  the  construction  of  tins  image,  but  was  essen¬ 
tial,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  glowing-red  color, 
in  which  it  resembled  the  “  fiery  ”  serpents  (Numb, 
xxi.  6;  Deut  viil  15;  cf.  Rev.  i.  15),  whose  bite 
burned  and  consumed.  JPIBTO » therefore,  meant, 

The  Glowing-red  One,  The  Consuming  One,  The 
Burning  One.  There  is  no  contemptuous  sense 
in  it,  such  as:  “A  little  bit  of  brass,”  as  those 
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think  who  assume  that  Hezekiah  is  the  subject 
(Dereser).  8tUl  less  is  it  correct  that  the  image 
had  that  name  only  in  contrast  with  the  other 
idols  which  were  of  wood  or  stone.  Neither  is  the 
designation :  “  The  so-called  Brass-God  ”  (Kwald), 
■  an  apt  rendering  of  the  word. — The  sentence  in 
ver.  6 :  After  him  was  none  like  him,  Ac.,  has 
been  incorrectly  understood  as  a  proverbial  form  of 
expression  for  something  which  is  very  rare,  the 
parallel  of  which  is  not  on  record.  It  “  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  chap.  xxiiL  26,  for  its  application 
must  be  restricted  to  the  single  characteristic  of 
trust  in  God.  In  this  particular  Hezekiah  showed 
himself  the  strongest,  whereas,  in  xxiii.  25,  strict 
fidelity  to  the  (Mosaic)  Law  is  applauded  in  Josiah  ” 
(Thenius). — He  clave  to  the  Xaord  (ver.  6).  This 
appeared  from  the  fact  that  he  never  gave  himself 
up  to  idolatry,  but  kept  the  commandments  of 
God. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lcrd  was  with  him,  Ac. 
has  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  1  Kings 
ii  3.  The  words  $03  are  not  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  by  Luther  and  De  Wette  [and  the  E.  V.] : 
“Whithersoever  he  went  forth,”  but,  as  by  tne 
Yulg. :  in  cuuctis ,  ad  qua  procedebai  His  pros¬ 
perity  appeared  in  two  points ;  in  his  escape  from 
the  Assyrian  supremacy,  under  which  Judah  had 
disgracefully  fallen  during  Ahaz’  reign  (chap,  xvL 
7) ;  and  in  his  war  against  the  Philistines,  who 
had,  during  Ahaz'  reign,  made  conquests  in  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  Luther’s  translation,  JDazu 
[d.  £  ausserdem]  ward  ter  ”  [Moreover  he  rebelled], 

destroys  the  connection  of  thought.  The  1  before 
YUF  is  the  simple  copula,  and  is  equivalent  to 

the  German  ndemlich  [that  it  to  say,  or,  for  instance]. 
As  those  two  facts  only  are  mentioned  here  as  in¬ 
stances  of  his  prosperity,  we  must  not  infer  from 
their  position  in  the  story  that  they  took  place  at 
the  outset  of  his  reign.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  revolt  from  Assyria  is  not  mentioned  here  as 
something  blameworthy,  but  as  something  which 
redounded  to  his  praise.  The  apostate  Ahaz  sub¬ 
jected  the  kingdom  to  Assyria;  Hezekiah,  who 
was  faithful  to  Jehovah,  made  himself  independent 
of  the  Assyrian  yoke.  As  to  the  time  at  which 
he  resolved  to  do  this,  see  note  on  ver.  13. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Hezekiah,  Ac.  Vers.  9-12  repeat 
what  has  been  already  narrated  in  chap.  xviL  3-6. 
This  is  due,  according  to  Thenius,  to  the  faqjt  that 
the  author  found  these  words  not  only  in  the 
annals  of  Israel,  but  also  in  those  of  Judah,  and 
that  he  reproduces  his  authorities  with  “  complete 
fidelity.”  But  the  repetition  cannot  be  due  to  any 
auch  merely  mechanical  procedure ;  it  has  a  further 
and  deeper  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Samaria  ^was  an  event  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  for  Judah  also,  and  it  deserved  especial 
mention  here  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  vers. 
1-8.  Hezekiah  carried  out  a  reformation  in  his 
kingdom.  He  remained  fbithful  to  the  Lord,  and 
he  succeeded  in  what  he  undertook.  Israel,  on 
the  contrary,  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  As¬ 
syrian  power.  The  king  of  Assyria,  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  his  success  in  this  conflict,  now 
turned  his  arms  against  Judah.  But  this  kingdom, 
although  it  was  weaker  and  smaller,  did  not  fall, 
because  Hezekiah  trusted  in  the  Lord.  This  is 


what  the  historian  desired  to  show  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  is  exactly  in  its  right  place  between 
vers.  8  and  13. — For  the  detailed  exposition  of  vora 
9-12,  see  notes  on  chap.  xviL  3  sq. 

Ver.  13.  How  in  the  fourteenth  year  .  .  . 
did  Sennacherib  .  .  oome  up,  Ac.  Herodo¬ 
tus  calls  this  king  Zavaxdptfioc ;  Josephus,  Zevo- 
Xtfupog.  Nothing  but  guesses,  which  we  do  not 
need  to  notice,  have  yet  been  brought  forward  in 
regard  to  the  signification  of  this  name.  [The 
true  form  of  die  name  is  8in-akhe-rib,  and  it  means: 
“  Sin  (the  Moon-god)  has  multiplied  brothers.”— 
Lenormant]  Sennacherib  was  the  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Shalmaneser,  for  Saigon  (Isai.  xx.  1)  is, 
as  was  remarked  above  on  chap.  xviL  3,  one  and 
the  same  person  with  Shalmaneser.  [For  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  error  see  the  Supplemeniary  Mato 
after  the  Excg.  section  on  chap  xviL,  and  also  the 
similar  note  at  the  end  of  this  present  section^ 
Delitsch  (on  IsaL  xx.  I)  has  lately  once  more  de¬ 
nied  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tion  published  by  Oppert  and  Bawlinson,  and  has 
ventured  this  assertion:  “He  [Sargon],  and  not 
Shalmaneser,  took  Samaria  after  a  three  yearrf 
siege.  .  .  .  Shalmaneser  died  before  Samaria, 
and  8argon  not  only  assumed  command  of  the 
army,  but  also  seized  the  reins  of  power,  and, 
after  a  conflict  of  several  years’  duration  with  the 
legitimate  heirs  and  their  party,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  upon  the  throne.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  usurper.”  The  biblical  text  is  wholly 
silent  in  regard  to  all  this;  nay,  it  even  contradicts 
it  For  the  “king  of  Assyria”  mentioned  in 
chap.  xviL  4,  6,  and  6,  is  necessarily  the  same  one 
who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  3  just  before,  viz.,  Shal¬ 
maneser.  It  is  impossible  to  insert  another  kin& 
and  he  a  usurper,  between  these  four  successive 
verses.  If  Sargon  was  a  different  person  from 
SlialmaneBer,  the  statements  of  the  biblical  text 
in  chap.  xviL  3-6  are  incorrect ;  if  these  are  correct, 
then  either  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  incorrect, 
or  they  are  incorrectly  read  and  interpreted. 
Sennacherib  would  hardly  have  called  his  predeces¬ 
sors  his  “  fathers,”  if  the  supposititious  Sargon  had 
been  a  usurper  who  had  come  to  the  throne  by  tbs 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

[The  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  cannot  yet,  it  is  true,  be  regarded  as 
beyond  all  question,  yet  there  are  certain  results 
which  are  now  placed  beyond  doubt.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  highest  authority  for  Assyrian  history, 
and  by  them  nothing  is  more  satisfactorily  estate 
lished  than  the  fact  that  Sargon  succeeded  Shal¬ 
maneser  and  was  a  usurper,  and  Sennacherib  was 
his  son.  The  above  quotation  from  Delitsch  cor¬ 
rectly  states  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  not  correctly  interpreted  it  remains  for 
those  who  are  competent  to  do  so  to  make  tl* 
necessary  corrections;  but  those  who  have  not 
mastered  the  subject  (and  it  is  a  very  difficult  one) 
are  not  justified  in  treating  the  authority  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  scholars  with  neglect  and  contempt,  even  upon 
the  supposed  authority  of  the  biblical  text  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Kings  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Judah.  Before  the  time  of  Sennacherib  this  king¬ 
dom  had  had  very  little  to  do  with  Assyria.  Kven 
Israel  knew  “the  king  of  Assyria”  only  as  an 
enemy,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  great 
and  threatening  world-monarchy.  Tliey  did  not 
fear  Shalmaneser  or  Sargon  as  individuals :  they 
feared  the  head  of  the  hostile  nation,  “the  king 
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of  Assyria.”  Shalmaneser  was  celebrated  for  his 
campaign  against  Tyre  as  an  individo&l  who  bore 
this  dreaded  title.  If,  as  is  supposed*  he  began 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  but  died  during  it,  and  if 
Sargou  finished  it,  but  then  returned  to  Assyria  to 
secure,  his  usurped  power — (Rawlinson  seems  to 
think  that  he  was  not  at  Samaria,  but  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Nineveh  at 
Shalmaneser’s  long  absence  to  raise  a  rebellion 
against  him,  and  then  counted  among  the  great 
deeds  of  his  first  year  the  conquest  of  Samaria, 
which  Shalmaneser,  or  his  generals,  had  nearly 
accomplished) — then  it  is  not  strange  that  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  here  among  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  known  to  the  author  of  these  books 
to  have  worn  the  crown  of  Assyria.  Sennacherib 
was  his  son,  and  again  so  far  from  his  mention  of 
11  his  fathers  ”  being  an  argument  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  a  usurper,  it  is  rather  in  character  for 
such  a  person  to  boast  of  his  ancestors,  to  try  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  his  origin  and  title  to 
the  throne,  and  to  endeavor  to  avail  himself  of  the 
prestige  of  the  old  dynasty.  The  Bible  is  silent  in 
regard  to  all  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally 
silent  in  regard  to  contemporaneous  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  history.  Of! 
China,  India,  and  Arabia  it  tells  us  nothing.  For 
our  knowledge  of  these  things  we  are  thrown  upon 
the  proper  authorities.  The  silence  of  the  Bible 
Is  no  disparagement  of  the  Bible,  and  no  argument 
against  the  conclusions  to  which  we  may  be  led  by 
such  separate  national  authorities  as  we  possess. 
For  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  question  here  before 
ns,  as  they  appear  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
see  the  Supplementary  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Exeg. 
section,  and  for  a  list  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  with 
the  dates  of  their  reigns,  see  the  right-liand  col- 
umn  of  the  C/tronological  Table  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. — W.  G.  8  ] 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  who  became 
king  in  727,  is  the  year  713.  The  fall  of  Samaria 
took  place  in  721  (see  the  Chron.  Table).  How 
long  after  that  Shalmaneser  reigned  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  [by  biblical  data].  The  ordinary  opinion 
that  he  lived  until  718,  and  that  Sargon  reigned 
from  718  to  715  or  714,  falls  to  the  ground  when 
Uae  identity  of  the  two  is  established.  Sennacherib 
seems  to  have  reigned  a  year  or  two  before  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  great  expedition.  Probably  the  change 
of  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Assyria  had  encour¬ 
aged  Hezekiah  to  make  himself  independent  of 
the  oppressor  (ver.  7).  It  is  not  likely,  as  Niebuhr 
supposes,  that  he  attempted  this  soon  after  his  ac¬ 
cession,  for  then  Shalmaneser  would  not  have 
retired  from  Samaria  in  721  without  chastising 
him  for  this  revolt.  It  is  not  especially  stated 
what  caused  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  the  revolt  of  Hezekiah  alone. 
It  was  an  expedition  of  conquest,  directed  espe¬ 
cially  against  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  great 
rival  of  Assyria,  under  whose  protection  the  small 
kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  ranged  themselves 
against  Assyria.  We  do  not  know  certainly 
whether  Hezekiah  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Egypt  after  he  revolted  from  Assyria.  It  is  dear 
from  Isai.  iii  1 ;  xxxi.  1,  compared  with  vers.  21 
and  24  of  this  chapter,  that  the  authorities  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  were  much  inclined  to  this  course,  and  that 
they  had  taken  preliminary  steps  towards  it  We 
shall  recur  to  the  subject  of  Sennacherib’s  expe¬ 
dition  against  Egypt  below,  at  the  end  of  the  Ex- 


egetkal  notes.  [See  the  Supplem.  Note  after  this 
Exeg.  section.  The  facts,  as  established  by  the 
inscriptions,  are  there  brienj  stated.  All  that  is 
said  above  about  the  relations  of  Jewish  and  As¬ 
syrian  history  must  be  corrected  by  what  is  stated 
in  the  Note  l^low.l— Against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  The  statement  in  Chronicles  is 
more  accurate:  “He  encamped  against  the  fenced 
cities  and  thought  to  win  them  for  himself”  (2 
Chron.  xxxii.  1).  It  is  dear  from  xix.  8  that  he  did 
not  take  them  alL  When  he  approached  with  his 
great  army,  Hezekiah  armed  himself  to  resist,  and, 
as  he  could  not  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  he 
set  Jerusalem  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  de¬ 
fence  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  2  eq. ;  Isai  xxii.  9,  10). 

Ver.  14  And  H— ahiah  .  .  .  sent  to  tha 
king  of  Assyria,  Ac.  Vera.  14  to  16  are  entirely 
wanting  in  Isaiah,  and  are  an  important  addition 
to  the  narrative  there  given.  They  are  evidently 
taken  from  the  common  source.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  “  a  mere  annalistic  insertion  ”  (Delitsch). 
The  text  of  Isaiah  is  here  condensed  as  it  is  in  the 
following  verse  (17),  where  he  only  mentions  Rab- 
shakeh,  and  says  nothing  about  Rabsaris  and  Tar¬ 
tan. — Lachiehj  whither  Hezekiah  sent  his  messen¬ 
gers,  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours’  journey  south¬ 
west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Egypt  (see  note 
on  chap.  xiv.  19).  Sennacherib  had,  therefore, 
already  passed  Jerusalem  on  his  way  to  Egypt., 
“The  possession  of  this  city  was,  on  account  of 
its  position,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  an 
army  which  was  invading  Egypt”  (Thenius). 
Hezekiah,  therefore,  had  grounds  for  extreme  anxi¬ 
ety,  more  especially  as  there  was  no  sign  of  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  any  Egyptian  force  to  meet 
Sennacherib,  and  Judah  seemed  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  Egypt.  He  determined  to  try  to  make 
terms  with  the  powerful  enemy,  and  rather  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  heavy  tribute  in  money  than  to  risk  the 
possession  of  his  capital  and  the  independence  of 

his  kingdom.  V)Ktjn  does  not  mean:  I  have 
sinned  against  God  by  my  revolt  fVom  thee  (that 
would  require  that  njiT^  should  be  added,  as  we 

find  it  Gen.  xiii.  13;  xxxix.  9;  1  Sam.  vii.  6;  2 
Sam.  xii.  13  and  elsewhere);  nor,  as  the  ancient  ex¬ 
positors  supposed:  I  have,  in  thy  opinion,  sinned; 
nor,  imprudenter  egi.  We  have  simply  to  adhere 
to  its  original  signification,  to  fail,  to  err  (Job  v.  24 ; 
Prov.  xix.  2).  “It  is  an  acknowledgment  wrung 
from  him  by  his  distressed  circumstances  ”  (The¬ 
nius).  Hezekiah  admits,  in  view  of  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself  and  his  king¬ 
dom,  that  he  has  committed  an  error. — The  sum 
which  Sennacherib  demanded  was  certainly  a  very 
large  one.  Thenius  estimates  it  at  one  and  a  half 
million  thalers  ($1,080,009),  and  Keil  at  two  and  a- 
half  million  thalers  ($1,800,000).  The  reduction 
to  terms  of  our  modern  money  is  very  uncertain. 
The  fact  that  Hezekiah  stripped  off  the  metal 
which  he  had  himself  put  upon  the  door-casings 
shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  raise  this 
sum. 

Ver.  17.  And  th#  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tar¬ 
tan,  Ac.  Josephus  thus  states  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  vers.  16  and  17.  Sennacherib  had  promised 
the  ambassadors  of  Hezekiah  that  he  would  ab- 
stain  from  all  hostilities  against  Jerusalem,  if  he 
received  the  sum  which  he  had  demanded.  Heze¬ 
kiah,  trusting  in  this,  had  paid  it,  and  now  believed 
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himself  to  be  free  from  all  danger.  Sennacherib, 
however,  “  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  prom¬ 
ise.  He  marched  in  person  against  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians,  but  he  left  the  general  ( oTparr)y6v ) 
Kab-shakeh,  with  two  other  high  officers  (<tvv  Svctv 
d/Uo^  tuv  b  rk'Au)  and  a  large  force  to  destroy 
Jerusalem.’*  This  undoubtedly  fills  up  correctly 
the  omission  of  the  biblical  text  The  two  last  of 
these  names  are  clearly  official  titles,  but  the  first 
is  not  a  proper  name.  See  Jerem.  xxxix.  3,  13, 
where  these  titles  stand  by  the  side  of  the  proper 
names,  jpnn  is  the  title  of  the  general  or  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  as  we  see  from  Isai.  xx.  1.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  is  equivalent  to  D'naETSl  (chap.  xxv.  8 ; 

Jerem.  xxxix.  9 ;  Gen.  xxxviL  36),  captain  of  the 
life-guard.  We  pass,  without  discussion,  Hitzig’s 
suggestion  that  the  title  is  of  Persian  origin  and 
means,  “  Skull  of  the  body,”  that  is,  “  Person  of 
high  rank.”  D'lCm  to  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 

who,  however,  was  'not  himself  a  eunuch  (chap, 
xxv.  19;  cf.  Gen.  xxxviL  36;  xxxix.  1,  7;  Dan.  i. 
3,  7).  This  officer  is  now  one  of  the  highest  at  the 
Turkish  court  (Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  I L  s.  654).  All 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  court  were  under 
his  command.  npCOI  is  the  chief  cup-bearer, 

who  is  more  distinctly  designated  in  Gen.  xL  2,  21 
as  This  was  also  a  post  of  high  honor 

at  Oriental  courts.  Nehemiah  once  filled  it  (Ne- 
hem.  L  11 ;  ii.  1).  These  court  dignitaries  were  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  civil  and  military  offi¬ 
cers  (cf.  Brissonius  de  regno  Per 8.  L  p.  66,  138. 
Gesenius  on  Isai.  xxxvi  2).  Sennacherib  sent 
three  such  officers  in  order  to  give  importance  to 
the  matter. — The  upper  pool  is  the  one  called 
Gihon  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  30;  1  Kings  L  33)  outside 
of  the  city,  on  the  west  side.  A  canal  ran  from 
this  to  the  field  of  the  fullers  or  washers,  which, 
partly  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  water 
collected  in  the  pool,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
uncleanliness  of  that  occupation,  was  outside  of 
the  city.  The  same  designation  of  this  locality  is 
found  in  Jsai.  viL  3,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  this 
canal  existed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  earlier,  and 
is  not  the  one  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30. — 
And  when  they  had  called  to  the  king,  Ac., 
i.  «.,  “They  made  known  to  those  upon  the  wall 
their  desire  to  speak  with  the  king.  He,  however, 
did  not  yield  to  their  demand  to  speak  with  him 
In  person,  not,  as  Josephus  thinks,  vnb  detXlaq,  but 
because  it  was  beneath  his  dignity.  The  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  king  appeared”  (Thenius).  On  the 
offices  which  they  filled,  see  notes  on  1  Kings  iv. 
3  sq.  From  Isai  xxii.  16-22  it  is  commonly  infer¬ 
red  that  Shebna,  who  there  appears  as  the  officer 

»  hut  is  threatened  with  deposition  from 
that  office,  had  been  degraded  to  a  “lfjD  *  hi  which 

rank  he  appears  here,  and  that  EUakm  had  been 
put  in  his  place.  Other  expositors,  Vitringa  for 
instance,  will  not  admit  that  he  is  the  same  person. 
It  is  at  best  very  uncertain.  Nothing  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  this  in  regard  to  the  comparative  rank 
of  these  officers,  fqr  in  1  Kings  iv.  3  sq.  the  Sopher 
and  the  Maskir  stand  before  the  Master  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace. 

Yer.  19.  And  Rab-shakeh  said  unto  them, 

Ac  Probably  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  He¬ 
brew  language  (ver.  26)  than  either  of  the  others, 


and  otherwise  better  fitted  to  be  spokesman.  The 
rabbis  falsely  consider  him  an  apostate  Israelite 
and  even  a  son  of  Isaiah. — Rab-shakeh  calls  his 
king  11  the  great  king,”  because  he  had  kings  for 
his  vassals,  Isai.  x.  8 ;  Hos.  viii.  10.  Cf.  Ezek.  xxvL 
7 ;  Dan.  ii.  37,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  a 
44  king  of  kings.”  In  Ezra  vii.  12,  the  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Persian  king. — ]int93  does  not  mean 

defiance  (Bunsen :  44  What  is  this  defiant  confidence 
with  which  thou  deflest”?),  but  confidence,  reli¬ 
ance:  qf.  n&3  in  ver  6.  The  question  does  not 
contain  a  rebuke  (Gesen. :  qualm  est  fiducia  ista : 
i.  e.,  quam  insanis  ea  est) ;  but  rather  astonishment. 
“What  reliance  hast  thou  that  thou  darest  to  re¬ 
volt  from  me  ?  I  look  about  in  vain  for  any  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  this  question”  (Drechsler).— 

pnDK  in  ver.  20  is  to  be  preferred  to  vnpK  in 

Isaiah.  A  saying  of  the  lips  only  is  not  object: 
41  Thou  speakest  but  a  word  of  the  lips  [when  thou 
sayest]:  counsel  and  strength,  Ac.”  (Knobel). 
Still  less  is  the  sense :  “  Thou  thinkest  that  my 
words  are  only  empty  talk.”  The  sense  is  rather: 
“Thou  sayest”  (it  is,  however,  no  well-considered 
expression  of  a  conviction,  but  a  mere  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  lips)  44  counsel  and  strength,”  Ac.,  cf. 
Proverbs  xiv.  23;  JobxL  2.  The  Yulg.  translates 
very  arbitrarily :  Forsitan  inisti  consilium,  ut  pres¬ 
pares  te  ad  predium.  Yer.  21  is  not  a  question 
(Yulg.  Luther).  Rab-shakeh  himself  gives  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  own  question  in  ver.  20,  and  44  affirms 
roundly  that  Judah  is  in  alliance  with  Assyria’s 
arch-enemy,  Egypt  ”  (Knobel).  The  image  of  the 
staff  (TOJ^Pp,  <£  Isai-  in-  1)  of  a  reed  is  a  very 

striking  onei  As  it  Is  used  also  in  Ezek.  xxix.  6  in 
reference  to  Egypt,  it  evidently  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  Nile,  the  representative  river  of 
Egypt,  produced  quantities  of  reeds  (Isai.  xix. 
6).  The  reed,  which  at  best  has  a  feeble  stem, 
bent  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  is  moreover 
44  bruised,”  so  that,  although  it  appears  to  be  whole, 
yet  it  breaks  all  the  more  easily  when  one  leans 
upon  it,  and  moreover,  its  fragments  penetrate  the 
hand  and  wound  it  (cf.  Isai  xlil  3,  where  and 
are  accurately  distinguished  from  one  another). 
[For  yyi,  Germ,  knicken,  we  have  no  precise 
equivalent.  It  is  a  kind  of  breaking  which  ap¬ 
plies  peculiarly  to  green  reeds.  The  stem  may  be 
broken  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  rigidity ,  its 
power  to  sustain  any  weight  upright,  and  yet  the 
tenacity  of  the  fibre  is  such  that  the  parts  hold  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  external  form  is  maintained.  A 
reed  is  not  available  as  a  staff  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  One  which  has  been  thus  impaired  will 
give  way  at  once  under  any  weight. — W.  G.  S.l 
Thenius :  44  Sennacherib  compared  Egypt  to  a  reea 
thus  snapped  or  bent,  not  because  he  had  broken 
the  Egyptian  power,  but  because,  in  his  .arrogance, 
he  regaided  it  already  as  good  as  broken.”  De- 
litsch  thinks  that  he  calls  it  so  44  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  dominion  over  Ethiopia,  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  native  dynasty  of  Egypt 
(Isai.  xviii).”  What  is  here  said  about  Pharaoh 
agrees  exactly  with  IsaL  xxx.  1-7. 

Yer.  22.  But  if  ye  say  unto  me,  Ac.  In  Isai 

xxxvi  7  we  find  instead  of  (nDfeta »  "iDtfTI  •  Am 

sayest.  Keil  considers  this  the  original  reading,  be¬ 
cause  in  ver.  23  sq.  Hezekiah  is  once  more  directly 
addressed  in  his  ambassadors.  The  majority,  how- 
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ever,  from  Vitringa  on,  are  in  favor  of  pIDfito »  be¬ 
cause  Hozekiah  is  immediately  afterwards  referred 
to  in  the  third  person.  In  this  case  the  words  are  not 
addressed  simply  to  the  ambassadors  but  to  the 
entire  people.  Thenius  takes  the  question,  Is  not 
that  he,  Ac.,  as  a  continuation  of  the  speech  of 
those  who  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  who  thus  refer  to 
Hezekiah’s  zeal  for  the  centralization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  cultus  as  a  ground  for  hoping  for  God's 
help.  But  2  Chron.  xxxii.  12  is  opposed  to  this 
notion.  According  to  that  passage  the  words  are 
an  objection  raised  by  Rab-shakeh  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  thus 
they  are  understood  by  nearly  all  the  commenta¬ 
tors,  ancient  and  modem.  The  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  ver.  25,  requires  the  same  interpretation. 
The  argument  is:  God  is  not  with  the  one  who 
has  removed  His  altars  and  restricted  Ilis  worship 
to  one  single  place,  but  with  the  one  who,  at  His 
command,  has  taken  possession  of  the  country, 
and  has  already  won  such  great  success.  Rab- 
shakeh  desires  to  inspire  them  with  suspicion  of 
Hezekiah,  who,  according  to  ver.  30  and  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  7,  had  encouraged  them  to  trust  in  Jehovah. 
He  knew  how  much  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  the  worship  on  the  high-places,  and  how  much 
more  convenient  it  was  for  them. 

Ver.  23.  Now,  therefore,  make  a  bargain 
with,  Ac.,  i. «.,  Take  account,  moreover,  of  the 
lack  of  a  proper  military  force,  of  which  cavalry 
forms  an  important  part.  does  not  mean : 

“  Promise  to  my  Lord  ”  (Luther),  nor,  “  lay  a  wager 
with  my  Lord”  (Bunsen,  Von  Meyer).  means 
to  change,  exchange,  barter  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  27).  In 
the  hithpael  it  means  to  enter  into  intercourse  with 
(Ps.  cvi.  35;  Prov.  xxiv.  21).  The  reference  here 
is  to  a  mutual  giving  and  taking,  not  to  entering 
into  a  contest  (Knobel).  The  sense  is:  Even  if 
any  one  should  give  thee  ever  so  many  horses, 
thou  hast  not  men  who  are  fit  to  ride  upon  and 
use  them.  [It  is  a  strong  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  military  power  of  the  Jews.  .You  talk 
about  opposing  me  by  force,  but  even  if  I,  your 
enemy,  should  furnish  you  with  horses,  you  could 
not  lindunen  to  form  cavalry.  If  you  should  make 
term 8  with  me  so  that  I  gave  you  these  odds,  it 
would  not  do  you  any  good. — W.  G.  S.]. 

means  literally :  to  cause  to  face  about,  i.  e .,  to  put  to 
flight.  The  ninB  ,the  governors  of  provinces,  were 

likewise  commanders  in  the  army  in  time  of 

war,  1  Kings  xx.  24  (c/.  xxii.  31);  “the  least”  is 
the  one  whq  commands  the  smallest  number  of 
soldiers.  Drechsler’s  interpretation  seems  to 
us  to  be  entirely  mistaken.  According  to  him 
there  is  no  reference  here  to  war,  and  ,  Ac. 

has  the  signification :  to  reject  a  suppliant,  so  that 
the  sense  is,  <(  He  THezekiah]  will  have  to  concede 
every  demand  and  yield  to  every  wish  which  is 
brought  before  him  by  such  a  person  [as  one  of 
these  governors].” — On  the  chariots  see  1  Kings 
x.  28  sq. — In  ver.  25  Rab-shakeh  presents  the 
matter  in  a  light  exactly  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  Jews  look  at  it :  So  far  from  thy  being  justi¬ 
fied  in  relying  upon  Jehovah,  He  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  on  our  side,  and  it  is  by  His  command  that 
we  are  come  hither  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  This 

was,  as  Glorious  says,  purum  putum-  mendacium. 


As  an  Assyrian  he  did  not  believe  at  all  in  the 
God  of  Israel,  but  only  made  use  of  this  form  of 
statement,  cf.  vers.  34  and  35.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
he  meant  to  refer  to  the  successes  which  the  Assy¬ 
rians  had  had  up  to  this  time  as  proofs  that  they 
were  under  the  guidance  and  approval  of  Jehovah 
(Calmet,  Thenius).  Still  less  oan  we  suppose  that 
he  “  had  heard  of  the  declarations  of  the  prophets, 
who  had  predicted  this  distress  as  a  punishment 
sent  by  Jehovah  ”  (Knobel,  Von  Gerlach,  Keil, 
Vitringa  and  others.)  [At  the  same  time,  if  we 
impute  to  Rab-shakeh  such  a  disbelief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Jehovah  as  makes  his  reference  to  His  pro¬ 
vidence  here  a  pure  fiction,  merely  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  upon  the  listen¬ 
ers  who  did  believe  in  Jehovah,  we  shall  introduce 
a  modern  or  monotheistic  idea  into  the  speech  of 
an  ancient  heathen  and  polytheist,  to  whom  it  was 
foreign.  The  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  mono¬ 
theistic  religion  was  exclusiveness,  intolerance. 
The  polytheistic  heathen  religions  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  national  divinities  of  each 
separate  nation.  The  fact  that  Rab-shakeh  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Assyrian  divinities  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  exclude  all  belief  on  hrs  part  in  Jehovah.  In 
ver.  12  he  assumes  the  existence  of  gods  of  the 
countries  mentioned.  In  xvil  26  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  usual  heathen  conception.  That  was, 
that  every  nation  had  its  own  divinities.  These 
were  conceived  of  as  existing  and  being  true  gods, 
one  as  much  as  the  other,  in  all  the  sense  in  which 
heathen  ever  conceived  of  gods  as  truly  existing. 
Each  nation  held  its  own  god  or  gods  to  be  greater 
and  mightier  than  those  of  other  nations,  but 
thought  it  necessary,  especially  when  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  local  divinity. 
Rab-shakeh  no  doubt  went  thus  far,  at  least,  in 
his  “  belief  in  ”  Jehovah,  and  his  claim  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  Jehovah  was  either  a  pure  assumption, 
good  at  least  until  the  event  contradicted  it,  or  it 
was  founded  upon  the  successes  hitherto  won,  or 
it  took  advantage  of  such  prophecies  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  prophets  as  he  may  have  heard  of.  Cf.  the 
bracketed  note  on  p.  57  of  Pt.  -IL  in  regard  to 
Naaman’s  idea  of  Jehovah. — W.  G.  S.l 

Ver.  26.  Then  said  Eliakim,  Ac.  As  the 
haughty  words  of  Rab-shakeh,  especially  what  he 
had  last  said  (ver.  25),  might  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  soldiers  posted  on  the  wall,  the 
king’s  ambassadors  interrupted  him  and  begged 
him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  speak  Syriac.  To 
this  he  gives  a  rude  answer.  rPD"lK  i.  e.,  Syriac, — 

[more  strictly  and  correctly,  Aramaic.  The  name 
Syriac  is  commonly  restricted  to  a  later  dialect  of 
the  Aramaic.— W.  G.  S.J— “  was  spoken  in  ancient 
times  in  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia  ”  (Ge- 
Benius).  It  was  “  the  connecting  link  between  the 
languages  of  Eastern  [middle]  Asia  and  the  Sem¬ 
itic  languages  of  Western  Asia”  (Drechsler).  On 
account  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews 
and  these  nations,  the  high  court-officials  especi¬ 
ally  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew 
and  the  Aramaic  were  closely  related  languages 
(Ez.  iv.  7).  Rab-shakeh  spoke  Hebrew  in  this 
case,  not  out  of  politeness,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  be  understood  by  the  listening  people,  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  other  language.  His 

object  was  to  influence  the  common  people, 
and  in  ver.  27  have  no  distinction  of  meaning 
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In  I sal  xxxvi.  12  we  find  for  .  Rab-shakeh 

prelends  to  be  a  friend  of  “  the  people."  So  he  says, 
in  substance:  Te  are  abusing  your  common  peo¬ 
ple.  In  exposing  them  to  a  wasting  siege  ye  are 
bringing  them,  with  yourselves,  into  the  direst  ex¬ 
tremity,  so  that  they  will  at  last  be  compelled  to 
consume  their  own  excrement  (Compare  similar 
abominations,  chap.  vi.  28,  sq.)  “  Instead  of  the 


Vulgar  word  DiTfcCin  »  excrementa  sua,  and  DiTJ1#, 
urtta#  suas,  the  keri  substitutes  the  euphemisms 
BIJRlV  their  outgoing,  and  DiV^p  'D'D,  the  water 

of  their  feet  The  text  is  punctuated  for  these 
readings  ”  (Knobel).  stands  here  as  in  1 

Kings  viii.  32.  Ewald :  “  He  now,  for  the  first  time, 
took  up  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  wall." 
It  can  hardly  mean  what  Keil  upderstands :  “  He 
took  up  a  position  calculated  for  effect.  He  does 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  they  begged  him  to 
do.  He  approaches  nearer  in  order  to  be  still  more 
distinctly  heard  by  the  people,”  and  “  follows  still 
more  directly  his  object  of  influencing  the  minds 
of  the  common  soldiers  ”  (Drechsler). 

Ver.  31.  Make  terms  with  me,  Ac.  VtUg. : 
Facile  mecum  quod  vobis  est  utile.  Luther:  Accept 
my  favor.  But  rD*72l  means  blessing,  and  implies 

the  same  as  peace,  prosperity  (Josh.  ix.  15), 

for  peace  was  concluded  with  mutual  blessings, 
and  expressed  wishes  for  prosperity  on  either 
hand  (1  Chron.  xviii.  10).  Come  out  to  me,  the 
usual  expression  for  besieged  who  “go  out”  and 
surrender  to  the  besiegers  (l  Sam.  xi.  3;  Jerem. 
xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  17).  The  threats  are  now  follow¬ 
ed  by  wheedling  and  promises.  Then  eat  ye,  Ac. ; 
i.  e.,  ye  shall  lead  a  life  which  is  in  every  way 

raceful  and  happy.  See  1  Kings  iv.  25.  Until 
come,  ver.  32.  Not,  “  until  I  come  back  from 
Egypt  ”  (Knobel),  but,  in  general ;  I  will  come  and 
take  you  away.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  “  Even 
in  case  of  a  capitulation,  the  Assyrians  proposed 
to  transport  the  Jewish  population,  according  to 
their  usual  custom.  For  the  proofs  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  adopt  this  measure  with  all  subju-  j 
gated  nations  see  Hengstcnberg,  Be  rebus  Tyriis ,  j 
p.  51.  sq .”  (Keil).  [On  these  deportations  see  thei 
Supplementary  Note  after  the  Exeg.  section  on  chap, 
xvii.  The  first  one  on  record  is  there  noticed,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  both  out  of,  and  into,  Syria 
and  Samaria.]  We  need  not  attempt  to  define  the 
land  referred  to.  The  whole  promise  was  a  mere 
pretext  iny  JVT  is  the  olive-tree  which  bears  oil- 

producing  fruit,  in  distinction  from  the  wild  olive- 
tree. 

Ver.  33.  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  de¬ 
livered  each  his  land,  Ac.  Finally  the  speaker 
puts  the  Assyrian  power  (the  “  king  of  Assyria  ”  is 
nere  used  generally  for  the  Assyrian  imperial  power, 
not  for  Sennacherib  in  particular)  above  the  might 
of  all  the  national  divinities,  and  therefore  above  the 
supposititious  god  Jehovah,  and  proves  the  justice 
of  the  assumption  by  those  successes  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  power  which  no  one  could  deny.  It  is  very 
skillful  of  him  to  close  his  speech  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  considers  the  strongest  and  most 
effective.  He  means  to  say:  If  all  the  gode  ff 
these  numerous  and  mighty  nations  could  no4  re¬ 
sist  the  might  of  Assyria,  “much  less  will  J  ho- 


vah,  the  insignificant  god  of  an  insignificant  nation, 
be  able  to  do  so  ”  (Knobel).  It  is  true  that  he 
thereby  falls  into  a  contradiction  of  what  he  had 
himself  said  in  ver.  25,  and  this  shows  that  his 
words  there  were  empty  pretence. — In  ver.  34, 

Drechsler  translates  both  times  by  the  singu¬ 

lar,  following  the  Vulgate.  But  as  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  plural  in  ver.  33,  so  also  here,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  is  a  fact  that  those  nations  had  more 
than  one  god  each.  On  Hamath,  Sepharvaim,  and 
Joah  see  notes  on  chap.  xvii.  24,  30  sq.  Many  hy¬ 
potheses  have  been  suggested  in  regard  to  Arpad. 
As  it  is  mentioned  her  eand  Isai.  x.  9,  xxxvii.  13, 
and  Jerem.  xlix.  23,  in  connection  with  Hamath,  it 
must  have  belonged  to  Syria.  We  have  “  no  trace 
of  it  either  in  writings  or  elsewhere  "  (Winer).  It 
cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  the  district  Arfad 
in  northern  Syria,  seven  hours’  journey  north  of 
Haleb  (Keil),  is  the  same  place.  Hena  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  with  Joah  in  chap.  xix.  13,  and  in  IsaL 
xxx viL  13,  but  its  location  is  as  little  ascertainable 
as  that  of  the  latter  place.  It  is  more  probable 
that  we  must  look  for  it  in  Mesopotamia  (Winer) 
than  on  the  Phoenician  frontier  (Ewald).  [In  742, 
when  Tiglath  Pileser  conquered  Syria  (see  Smpp. 
Note  on  chap.  xv.  p.  161),  the  city  of  Arpad  alone 
resisted  him  with  any  success.  It  held  out  for 
three  years.  The  same  city  joined  Samaria  and 
Damascus  in  the  revolt  mentioned  in  the  Sapp. 
Note  on  chap.  xvii.  p.  189.  Sargon  reconquered  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  it  was  in  Syria,  though 
the  identification  with  Arfad  is  doubtful  It  was 
a  large  and  important  city,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  acts  of  Sargon,  together  with  Hamath,  Damas¬ 
cus,  Syria,  and  Samaria,  as  among  the  chief  cities 
of  that  part  of  the  world. — Some  good  maps  offer 
Hena  in  the  Euphrates  valley  and  identify  it  with 
Anah,  or  Anatho.  Sepharvaim  was  certainly  in 
the  Euphrates  valley  (see  Exeg.  note  on  xvii.  24)  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Hena  and  Ivah  were  also 
there. — W.  G.  S.]  The  Vulg.  which  Luther,  Cleri- 

cus,  and  Tlienius  follow,  takes  as  a  ques¬ 

tion.  Thenius  even  considers  the  original  read¬ 
ing.  But  it  cannot  well  be  taken  differently  from 
^  V'S  in  the  following  verse,  whore  there  certainly 

is  not  a  question,  but  an  inference,  as  in  ver.  20.  The 
sentence  is  abbreviated.  In  full  it  would  read: 
Where  are  the  gods  of  Samaria  that  they  should 
have  saved  it  ?  Jehovah  will  be  just  as  unable  to 
save  Jerusalem.  The  gods  of  Samaria  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  those  “  of  the  nations.” — But  the  people 
held  their  peace,  ver.  36.  In  Isaiah  the  word 
Dyn  is  wanting,  so  that  only  refers  to  the 

three  officers.  Of  course  Hezekiah  had  forbidden 
them  to  reply,  or  to  enter  into  any  negotiations, 
partly  because  he  reserved  this  responsibility  to 
himself,  and  partly  in  order  not  to  provoke  the 
enemy  still  more.  Because  they  kept  silence,  die 
people,  to  whom  Rab-shakeh  had  addressed  his  last 
words,  also  kept  silence.  Hezekiah  could  not  have 
commanded  the  people  to  keep  silence,  because  he 
did  not  know  beforehand  that  Rab-shakeh  would 
address  himself  to  them  instead  of  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dors.  The  latter  returned  with  rent  garments,  in 
grief  and  sorrow,  not  only  for  the  hard  message 
which  they  had  to  bring,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  insults  to  the  king,  and  still  more  on  account 
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of  the  blasphemies  against  Jehovah,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  hear.  See  chap.  vi.  30. 

Chap.  xix.  ver.  1.  And  it  oanae  to  pass  whan 
king  Hezekiah  heard  it,  to.  The  sackcloth 
which  Hezekiah  put  on  was  not  only  a  garment  of 
sorrow,  but  also  a  garment  of  penitence,  as  in  1 
Kings  ii.  32 ;  2  Kings  vi.  30.  The  king  saw  in 
this  event  a  divine  chastisement  (ver.  3).  The 
rabbis  use  the  passage  to  prove  that  when  blas¬ 
phemies  are  uttered,  not  only  those  who  hear  them, 
but  also  those  to  whom  they  are  reported,  ought 
to  rend  their  garments  (See  Sch&ttgen,  Bor.  Hebr. 
on  Matt  xzvl  65).  Hezekiah  goes  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  “in  order  to  humble  himself  before  Qod  and 
to  pray  for  help  ”  (Thenius). .  At  the  same  time 
he  sends  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  highest  officers 
and  the  most  important  men  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
The  elders  of  the  priests  are  the  most  notable 
amongst  them.  “  Embassies  are  often  sent  to  the 
prophets  by  the  kings  in  times  of  extraordinary 
distress  ”  (V on  Gerlach),  cf.  Numb,  xxii  5 ;  Jerem. 
xxL  1).  It  is  very  significant  of  the  comparative 
position  of  prophets  and  priests  that  the  latter 
were  chosen  as  ambassadors  to  the  former.  The 
priests  were  officers  only  by  virtue  of  their  birth. 
The  prophets  were  chosen  men  of  God,  filled  with 
His  Spirit  11  Isaiah  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
the  nation  oould  turn  under  the  circumstances,  the 
one  to  whom  it  must  turn.  From  the  point  of 
time  referred  to  in  Isai  vii.  3  sq.  he  presided  over 
this  work  of  divine  discipline  ”  (Drechsler).  Tho¬ 
mas’  remark :  “  This  official  embassy  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  people,”  is  an  error.  It  was  not 
sent  with  any  politic  intention  at  all,  but  .  sprang 
from  the  need  of  reliable  counsel  in  a  desperate 
situation.  Hezekiah  desired  first  of  all  to  know 
God's  will.  He  therefore  sent  to  the  approved  and 
highly  honored  prophet— A  day  of  distress,  to., 
ver.  3.  Luther  incorrectly,  following  the  Vulg. 
(et  increpationis  et  blasphemies) :  und  des  Schdtma 
und  Lcotems  [E.  Y.  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy]. 

nroim  means  chastisement^  punishment  (Hos.  v.  9 ; 

T  •* 

Ps.  cxlix.  7).  JTOO  means  disdain)  abhorrence t 

especially  of  the  people  by  God  (Deut  miL  19 ; 
Lament  il  6).  [The  meaning  here  is  that  it  is  a 
day  on  which  God  has  disdainfully  rejected  his 
people,  and  left  them  to  their  enemies. — W.  G.  S.] 
— For  the  children  are  come  to  the  opening 
of  the  womb,  &c.  The  proverb  is  tajken  from 
the  crisis  in  child-bearing,  where  the  child  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  birth,  but  the  strength  of  the  mother 
fails  on  account  of  the  continuous  pains,  so  that 
she  and  the  child  are  both  in  danger.  Olericus, 
therefore,  interprets  it  of  the  situation  of  those  in 
great  peril,  who  know  what  they  must  do  in  order 
to  escape,  but  who  feel  that  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  and  who 
fear  that,  if  they  should  make  the  attempt,  all 

would  be  lost — ,  ver.  4,  non  est  duJbitantis 

particula ,  sed  bens  sperantis  (Clericus).  He  hopes 
that  God  will  not  allow  the  words  which  have 
been  spoken  to  go  unnoticed.  The  Lord  thy 
Qod,  inasmuch  as  the  prophet  is  in  an  especial 
sense  His  servant.  The  remnant  are  those  who, 
like  Jerusalem,  were  not  yet  in  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians,  who  had  already  overrun  the  country 
and  captured  the  strongholds. 

Ter.  6.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  than,  to.  The 


prophet  does  not  call  the  officers  of  the  king  0*73}?, 
but  0*7^3  •  He  does  not  thereby  simply  desig¬ 


nate  them  as  “servants,”  or,  in  fact,  “body-ser¬ 
vants,”  as  Thenius  insists.  There  is  rather  a  con¬ 
temptuous  significance  in  the  word,  which  is  never 
used  of  old  men,  such  as  these  officers  were. 
Knobel:  “  The  youths,  the  youngsters.*’  Ewald 
and  Umbreit  even  render  it:  “The  boys” ;  Drechs¬ 
ler  :  “  The  guards,  the  rank  and  file,  who  have  no 
discretionary  judgment”  [Herein  lies  the  con¬ 
tumely  of  the  epithet  These  high  officers  are 
called  by  a  name  applicable  only  to  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  mechanically  obey  orders. 
It  is  like  calling  cabinet  ministers,  who  are,  in  a 
good  sense,  “  servants  ”  of  the  State,  public  lack¬ 
eys. — W.  G.  8.]— I  will  Inspire  him  with  suoh 
a  spirit,  to.,  ver.  7.  Mai ven da’s  rendering :  Veniet 
per  aerem  mmcms  sen  rwnory  is  entirely  erroneous. 
“Others  understand  by  4  spirit  *  here,  a  wind,  es¬ 
pecially  a  noiious  wind,  the  Simoom,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  which  can  sweep  away  a  whole  army, 
and  which  the  angel  (ver.  36)  may  have  used  as  an 
instrumentality  ”  (Richter).  That,  however,  is  not 
the  meaning.  is  often  used  for  disposition. 


state  of  mind L  (Knobel:  I  will  awaken  in  him 
such  a  state  of  mind.  Thenius:  a  despondent 
disposition  or  mood.  Similarly  Theodoret :  irvev/ia, 
rrjfv  deihiav  olpat  SrjXovv).  Here  it  evidently  means 
more  than  that,  and  refers  to  the  “  eitraordinary 
impulsion  of  a  divine  inspiration  which  is  to  hurry 
liim  blindly  on  ”  (Drechsler).  This  spirit  is  to 
leave  him.  no  rest,  so  that,  as  soon  as  a  certain 
rumor  reaches  his  ears,  he  shall  hurry  away.  The 
sense  is,  therefore :  I  will  bring  it  about  that  he 
shall  feel  himself  powerfully  impelled  to  retreat 
The  “  rumor  ”  which  he  is  to  hear  is  not  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  his  army  (Lightfoot,  Thenius),  for 
he  was  with  his  army  in  person,  but  the  news 
of  Tirhakah’s  approach  (ver.  9).  This  news  was 
the  first  and  immediate  occasion  of  his  retreat 
The  destruction  of  his  army  was  then  added,  and 
this  hastened  his  steps.  The  prophet  does  not, 
therefore,  refer  eipressly  to  the  latter.  Drechsler 
finds  in  this  a  kind  of  “pedagogic  wisdom,  for 
thus  he  forced  Hezekiah  and  the  people  to  put  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  the  word  of  God  upon  which  they 
had  to  rely.” — And  I  will  oause  him  to  fall  by 
the  sword  in  his  own  land.  The  assertion  that 
this  declaration  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  by 
the  historian,  post  eventum,  is  both  arbitrary  and 
violent  It  appears  also  in  the  other  narrative, 
Isaiah  in  vii.  7,  in  the  same  words.  It  therefore 
belongs  to  the  common  source  of  both,  which 
Isaiah  himself  wrote. 

Yer.  8.  So  Rab-shakeh  returned.  He  did 

not,  therefore,  forthwith  commence  the  siege,  al¬ 
though  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large 
force  (chap,  xviii.  17),  but  first  reported  to  his 
master  that  he  had  accomplished  nothing  by  his 
speeches,  and  had  found  Jerusalem  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  He  found  Sennacherib  making  war  before 
Libnah.  In  regard  to  this  city,  see  note  on  chap, 
viii.  22.  It  lay  some  distance  north  [north-west] 
of  Lachish,  about  as  far  from  it  as  from  Jerusalem, 
which  lay  to  the  northeast  of  both.  [The  position 
is  uncertain.*  On  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  Ge- 
senius,  Thenius,  and  Keil  place  it  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Eleutheropolia  or  Beit  Jibrin.  Lenormant 
puts  Libnah  on  his  map  S.  E.  of  Lachish.]  It  fol- 
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lows  that  Sennacherib  had  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
advanced  southwards,  towards  Egypt,  but  north¬ 
wards,  that  is,  he  had  retreated,  'this  he  had 
done,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  Tirhakah’s  advance. 
It  can  hardly  be,  as  Keil  and  Thenius  suppose, 
that  he  liad  taken  Lachish,  for,-  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  would  probably  have  remained  in  that  place, 
and  not  have  retreated.  Lachish  appears  to  have 
been  so  strong  by  nature  that  he  could  not  take  it 
at  once,  and  therefore  desired  to  get  possession  of 
Libnah  at  least.  He  heard  the  nows  of  Tirhakah’s 
advance,  not  at  Libnah,  but  while  he  was  besieg¬ 
ing  Lachish.  In  the  first  place  he  passed  by  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  it  was  now  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  to  get  possession  of  this  strong  position, 
so  as  not  to  have  it  in  his  rear.  [On  this  point 
also  see  the  Supplementary  Note.] — Tirhakah,  who  is 
called  by  Manetho,  T apaude,  by  Strabo,  T tdpuuv  6 
A on  Egyptian  monuments  Tahrka  or  Talira- 
ka,  “is  represented  on  the  Pylon  of  the  great 
temple  of  Medinet-Abu  in  the  guise  of  a  king, 
who  is  slaughtering,  before  the  god  Ammon,  ene¬ 
mies  from  the  conquered  countries,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Tepopa  (a  country  which  cannot  be  identi¬ 
fied)  ”  (Keil).  When,  and  how  long,  he  ruled  over 
Egypt,  are  questions  which  do  not  here  concern  us 
further.  (See  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assyr .,  a.  72  and 
458).  He  is  described,  like  Sesostris,  as  one  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world  (Strabo 
L  45).  This  was  the  ground  for  the  effect  which 
his  approach  produced. 

Yer.  9.  He  sent  messengers  again  unto 
Hexekiah.  Instead  of  2®")  we  find  in  Isai 

T  T- 

xxxvii.  9  •  Drechsler  thinks  that  this  word 

is  much  more  forcible,  and  that  it  is  repeated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  in  order  to  show  that 
Sennacherib  Bent  the  messengers  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  news.  The  text  before  us,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  better  one,  as  Delitsch  also  admits 
in  this  case.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is, 
not  that  Sennacherib  sent  at  once  upon  hearing 
this  news,  but  that  he  sent  again,  made  auother 
attempt  to  got  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  capitu¬ 
lation,  without  drawing  the  sword,  for  Jerusalem 
was  far  stronger  than  Samaria,  and  the  latter  cost 
Shalmaneser  a  three  years’  siege. — On  ver.  10  see 
chap,  xviii.  30,  and  on  ver.  11  cf.  the  similar  piece 
of  boasting,  Isai.  x.  8-11.  This  time  Sennacherib 
addresses  himself  directly  to  Hezekiah  by  a  letter, 
and  hopes  for  better  success  than  was  won  by  his 
servants.  The  letter  contains  the  same  arguments 
as  Rab-shakeh’s  speech,  with  this  difference,  that 
still  more  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Assyrian  arms  are  here  enumerated,  in  order 

to  heighten  the  effect  DD^nnS  (ver.  11),  not:  in 

order  to  destroy  them ,  but;  so  that  they  destroyed,  or: 
by  this,  that  they  destroyed  them ;  strictly :  by  devot¬ 
ing  them  to  destruction.  Cf.  Deut.  il  34;  iii.  6; 
Josh.  viii.  26;  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  8;  Numb.  xxi.  3. — 
In  ver.  1 2  the  countries  which  Rab-shakeh  had  not 
mentioned  are  mentioned  first,  and  then,  in  ver.  13, 
those  which  he  had  mentioned.  On  Gozan  see 
note  on  chap.  xvii.  6.  The  mention  of  this  place 
in  connection  with  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 
xi  31)  does  not  force  us  to  conclude  that  it  refers 
to  Gauzanitis  in  that  country.  “  The  enumeration 
is  founded  on  historical,  not  on  geographical  facts  ” 
(Keil).  Rezeph  was  a  place  in  the  district  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  in  eastern  Syria,  which  Ptolemy  calls  (5,16) 


fP yo6<pa.  It  was  a  day’s  journey  west  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  (Winer,  R.-  W.-B.).  Jalkuti  mentions  nine 
cities  of  this  name  in  his  geographical  dictionary. 
The  one  here  referred  to  was  probably  the  most 
important  amongst  them.  Eden  is  certainly  not 
the  Syrian  Eden  (Amos  i.  6),  for  the  reference  here 
is  to  Assyrian  conquests ;  but  is  the  Eden  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Canneh  and  Haran,  in 
Ezek.  xxvil  23.  It  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in 
Mesopotamia.  It  is  quite  uncertain  where  Thetasar 
was,  and  whether  it  was  a  city  or  a  district.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  in  Mesopotamia,  like  the  other  places 
here  mentioned,  or  perhaps  it  was  in  Babylon,  for 

^Pl  (hill)  occurs  at  the  first  part  of  many  Baby¬ 
lonian  geographical  names.  Ewald  considers  it 
identical  with  Theleda,  near  Palmyra.  According 
to  Delitsch,  it  is  “  Thelser  of  the  Tab.  Peutmgn 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris.”  The  children  of 
Eden  “  may  have  been  a  tribe  which  had  just 
then  acquired  importance,  had  established  itself  in 
Tlielasar,  a  place  which  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it,  and  had  founded  a  kingdom  there,  as  -the 
Chaldeans  did  in  Babylon  ”  (Drechsler). — On  ver. 
13  see  notes  on  chap.  xvii.  24  and  xviiL  34. 

Yer.  14.  And  Hexekiah  received  the  letter. 
The  plural,  D'IDD ,  has  here  a  singular  significa¬ 
tion  ;  Uteres,  epistola,  as  the  suffix  in 

showa  Hezekiah  went  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
after  the  receipt  of  Sennacherib’s  letter,  as  he  had 
done  after  Rab-shakeh’s  speech  (ver.  1).  He 
spread  it  before  the  Lord,  as  it  were  before 
the  throne  of  Jehovah.  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  Gesenius  should  have  asserted  that  Hezekiah 
did  this  with  the  same  motive  with  which  the  Thi¬ 
betans  set  up  their  prayer-machines  before  their 
gods,  in  order  that  the  gods  may  read  the  prayers 
lor  themselves.  The  substance  of  the  prayer  itself 
(ver.  15-19)  contradicts  any  such  notion  most  dis¬ 
tinctly,  for  tire  conception  of  the  one  sole  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  opposed  to  all  heathen  con¬ 
ceptions  of  divinity,  which  here  appears,  excludes 
totally  any  such  coarse  anthropomorphic  fantasy. 
It  is  impossible  to  impute  any  such  gross  supersti¬ 
tion  to  that  king  of  Israel,  who  displayed  zeal 
against  idolatry  such  as  no  king  since  David  had 
shown,  and  who  stood  in  such  relation  as  we  have 
seen  to  Isaiah,  the  most  gifted  of  the  prophets. 
Nor  can  we  explain  to  ourselves  Hezekiah’s  action 
in  spreading  the  letter  before  God,  with  Keil 
and  Yon  Gerlach,  as  “  child-like  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence,”  for  it  would  have  been  more  than  u  child¬ 
ish  ”  if  Hezekiah  had  believed  that  this  letter  must 
be  presented  to  God  for  Him  to  see  and  read  it 
Himself.  Still  less  can  we  suppose  that  his  object 
was  ut  populum  earum  literarum  conspedu  ad  detan 
orandum  exdtaret  (Clericus).  It  was  rather  a  signifi¬ 
cant,  or  symbolic,  act  Hezekiah  solemnly  hands 
over  the  letter,  the  documentary  blasphemy,  to  Je¬ 
hovah.  He  spreads  it  before  Jehovah  and  leaves  to 
Him  the  work  of  punishing  it  Lisco :  “  The  act  of 
spreading  out  the  letter  before  Jehovah  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  presentation  of  the  great  distress  into  which 
he  has  been  brought  by  Sennacherib,  and  to  which 
his  prayer  refers.”  Delitsch:  “It  is  a  prayer 
without  words,  a  prayer  in  action,  which  then 
passes  into  a  spoken  prayer.h  He  calls  upon  Je¬ 
hovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  i.  e.,  as  the  one  who 
has  chosen  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  be  His  own  people,  and  has  made  a  cove- 
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nant  with  this  nation,  and  who,  therefore,  sits  be¬ 
tween  the  cherubimf  and  dwells  amongst  His  cho¬ 
sen  people  (see  the  dissertation  on  the  Significance 
of  the  Temple  under  1  Kings  vi.,  §  6,  c  and  d),  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  national  divinity  like  the  gods  of 
the  nations  which  the  Assyrians  had  conquered,  as 
Sennacherib  supposed,  but  is  the  One,  Almighty 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  In  Isai.  xxxvil  16 
we  find  with  rrfrp  the  word  HifcGV .  *r avroicpd- 

t  :  t  :  * 

tup  (2  Sam.  v.  10 ;  vil  8).  This  would  hardly  have 
been  left  out  if  the  author  had  found  it  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  which  served  as  his  authority.  “  (tin 
in  tarrnm  i8  an  emphatic  repetition,  and  so  a 

reinforcement,  of  the  subject,  as  in  Isai.  xliii.  26 ; 
1L  12,  Ac. ;  tu  Me  (not,  ti i  «  tile),  that  is,  tu,  mdlus 
alius”  (Delitsch). 

Yer.  16.  Lord,  bow  down  thine  ear.  Drechs- 
ler :  “  This  express  mention  of  the  two  chief  senses, 
the  development  of  each  of  the  two  chief  ideas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  details,  into  a  twofold  prayer,  the 
complete  symmetry  of  the  two  clauses  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  repetition  of  nj.T  in  the  second  clause 

— all  these  conspire  to  give  to  the  prayer  the 
greatest  urgency  and  emphasis.”  The  singular, 
“thine  ear,”  with  the  plural,  “thine  eyes,”  is  a 
standing  formula  (Ps.  xvil  6 ;  xxxi.  2,  Ac.).  “  When 
we  wish  to  hear,  we  bend  down  one  ear  to  the 
speaker;  when  we  wish  to  see,  we  open  both 
eyes  ”  (Gesenius).  That  “  open  thine  eyes  ”  does 
not  mean :  “  Read  the  letter  ”  (Knobel)  is  evident 
from  Isai.  115,  where  the  reference  is  not  to  a  let¬ 
ter  at  all,  but  only  to  a  prayer.  The  second  “  hear  ” 
is  equivalent  to  “  notice,”  “  pay  heed  to.”  [The 
anthropomorphism  is  plain.  The  explicit  mention 
of  the  senses  in  addressing  God  is  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  the  most  urgent  prayer  for  attention. — W. 
G.  S.] — In  ver.  17  Hezekiah  admits  the  truth  of 
what  Sennacherib  had  boasted  of,  namely,  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  all  those  peoples  and  countries.  By  the 
following  words  he  means  to  say :  This  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  because  they  had  no  protection  and  no 
help  in  their  gods  of  wood  and  stone ;  but  thou,  0 
Jehovah  I  our  God,  art  the  only  God,  the  Almighty 
One,  Who  canst  help.  Help  then  thy  people  for 
thine  own  glory,  that  all  nations  may  know  Thee 
as  the  One  True  God  (ver.  19).  annn  does  not 

•vjr 

mean :  to  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (Luther),  but:  to 
devastate,  to  destroy.  Ezck.  xix.  7 ;  Judges  xvi.  24 
Instead  of  the  nations  and  their  lands,  Isaiah 
xxxvil  18  reads:  “all  the  lands  and  their  (own) 
land.”  [E.  Y.  (as  an  escape  from  the  difficulty) 
“all  the  nations  and  their  lands.”]  The  reading 
of  Isaiah  is  not  to  be  preferred  “  on  account  of  its 
greater  difficulty  ”  (Keil,  Drechsler).  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  text  of  Kings  seems  to  be  more  correct, 
as  the  majoritv  of  the  commentators  admit  The- 
nius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  text  of  Isaiah 
must  be  “  totally  rejected.”  The  explanation  that 
the  Assyrians  had,  in  consequence  of  their  numer- 
less  wars,  devastated  their  own  country,  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  forced.  It  does  not  fit  the  context,  for, 
if  it  were  adopted,  then  “  their  gods  ”  in  ver.  18 
might  refer  to  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians.  Neither 

does  ,  in  Isaiah,  deserve  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
more  difficult  reading,  to  the  OHJI  of  the  text  be¬ 
fore  us.  Knobel  gives  an  incorrect  interpretation 
of  the  words :  And  have  cast  their  gods  into 


the  fire.  Hezekiah  does  not  mean  “  to  put  their 
godliness  in  its  proper  light,”  and  to  say:  “They 
acted  wickedly  even  from  their  own  stand-point, 
since  they  held  these  idols  to  be  gods,  and  never¬ 
theless  destroyed  them.”  Drechsler’s  remark  is 
more  correct :  “  Standing  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  heathen  modes  of  thought,  and  moving  with 
the  mythologic  tendency  which  was  in  the  process 
of  development,  they  recognized  the  deep  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  religion  of  a  people,  its  national 
cultus,  and  its  identity  as  a  particular  individual  in 
the  family  of  nations.  It  was  a  result  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  conception  that  the  idols  of  conquered 
peoples  were  often  carried  into  captivity.”  [That 
is,  the  whole  nationality  was  taken  captive,  reduced 
to  submission,  and  carried  away  by  the  victor, 
root  and  branch. — Hezekiah’s  mention  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  heathen  gods  (idols),  in  his  prayer, 
therefore,  belongs  to  his  description  of  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  Assyrian  victory,  and  the  utter  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  nationalities  which  they  had  con¬ 
quered. — W.  G.  8.]  Thenius  refers,  in  his  com¬ 
ment  on  this  passage,  to  Botla,  Monwn .  pi  140, 
“  where  an  idol  is  being  hewn  in  pieces  while  the 
booty  from  a  conquered  city  is  being  carried  out 
and  weighed.” — Therefore  they  have  destroyed 
them.  They  were  easily  able  to  do  so,  he  means 
to  say,  because  these  were  gods  made  by  men’s 
hands  out  of  wood  and  stone.  “  It  will,  however, 
and  it  must,  be  entirely  different,  if  he  now  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  assail  Jehovah  ”  (Drechsler).  [The  con¬ 
nection  of  thought  may  be  thus  developed:  His 
boast  is  true.  He  has  indeed  uprooted  the  nations, 
devastated  their  countries,  and  destroyed  their  idols, 
in  whom  they  trusted  for  protection.  The  inference 
he  desires  us  to  draw  is,  that  Jehovah,  our  God,  in 
whom  we  trust,  will  not  be  able  to  save  us,  any 
more  than  these  gods  to  save  their  worshippers. 
But  what  is  the  assumption  on  which  this  inference 
entirely  depends  ?  It  is  that  Jehovah  is  only  an¬ 
other  god  like  those.  But  they  are  only  pieces  of 
wood  and  stone,  while  Jehovah  is  the  sole  and  al¬ 
mighty  God  of  hosts.  Hence  the  assumption  is 
false,  the  inference  falls  to  the  ground  with  it,  and 
the  boast,  although  it  is  true,  is  idle. — W.  G.  S.J 
Yer.  20.  Then  Isaiah  .  .  .  sent  to  Hezekiah, 
Ac.  He  did  not  probably  send  the  following  an¬ 
swer  by  a  “younger  prophet,”  or  “prophet-dis¬ 
ciple  ”  (chap.  ix.  1)  (Knobel),  but  by  the  same  em¬ 
bassy  which  Hezekiah,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
gone  into  the  temple,  had  sent  to  him.  The  reply 
was  not  written  (Starke),  it  was  delivered  orally, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  recorded  by  Isaiah. — 
She  despises  thee,  Ac.,  ver.  21.  The  entire  pas¬ 
sage  vers.  21-34  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first,  vers.  21-28,  the  haughty  Assyrian 
himself  is  addressed.  It  consists  of  words  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  scorn  his  pretensions.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond,  vers.  29-31,  the  prophet  addresses  himself 
directly  to  Hezekiah.  In  the  third,  vers.  32-34, 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Assyrian  enterprise  is  sol¬ 
emnly  foretold.  The  commencement  of  the  oracle 
constitutes,  in  form  and  contents,  the  strongest 
and  most  confident  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  haugh¬ 
tiness.  [This  division  is  correct  for  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  According  to  its  poetic  construction, 
however,  it  is  rather  composed  of  four  strophes, 
two  of  four  and  two  of  three  verses.  The  oracle 
is  highly  finished  both  in  its  poetic  construction, 
and  in  the  flow  of  thought.  It  commences  with 
an  indignant  and  scornful  outburst  of  utter  con- 
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tempt  for  the  Assyrian  pretensions  (first  sir.) ;  it 
then  proceeds  to  refute  them  by  calmer  reasoning 
(sea  str.);  then  it  turns  to  Hezekiah  and  Judah, 
the  other  parties  to  the  dispute,  with  encourage¬ 
ment  (third  str.) ;  and  finally  it  gives,  with  quiet 
confidence,  a  declaration  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
orisis  (fourth  str.). — W.  G.  S.] — The  virgin  daugh¬ 
ter,  Zion :  not  of  Zion.  Even  the  stat.  const ,  » 

only  expresses  the  relation  of  apposition.  44  Daugh¬ 
ter  ”  is  the  ordinary  figure  under  which  lands  and 
eities  are  designated  (Isal  xxiil  12 ;  xlvil  1 ;  Jerem.  j 
zlvL  11;  Lament  i  15).  “Virgin”  is  used  of  a 
city  which  is  as  yet  unoonquered  (see  Gesenius  on 
Isal  xxiil  12).  Here  it  is  prefixed  by  way  of  em¬ 
phasis,  and  expresses  “in  contradiction  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Assyrian,  the  consciousness  of 
impregnability  ”  (Drechsler).  At  thee,  lit  after  the* 
or  behind  thee.  “  This  is  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
description,  and  is,  therefore,  mentioned  first  (He¬ 
brew  text).  Behind  thee,  as  thou  departest  in  shame 
and  disgrace  ”  (Drechsler).  She  wags  her  head, 
not  moving  it  from  side  to  side  as  a  sign  of  refusal  or 
disapprove,  but  up  and  down,  as  a  sign  of  ridicule, 
Pa.  xxil  7  ;  dx.  25 ;  Job  xvl  4 ;  Jerem.  xviil  16. 
She  shows  11  by  this  gesture  that  it  must  hare 
turned  out  so  and  not  otherwise  ”  (Delitsch).  This 
scorn  and  ridicule  is  well  deserved,  because  Sen¬ 
nacherib  had  blasphemed  the  Most  High,  therefore, 
ver.  22:  Whoa  hast  thou  insulted  and  blas¬ 
phemed  ?  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  heavens  shall 
kugh. — Lifted  voice,  not  in  the  sense  of  shouting 
aloud  (Drechsler,  Keil)  (for  Rab-shakeh  was  the 
only  one  who  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  this  sense, 
not  Sennacherib),  but  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
uttering  words  against  anybody  [a  poetic  expres¬ 


sion  for  speaking],  piltp  is  not  the  “  height  of 

thine  eyes  ”  (Umbreit),  but  on  high,  upwards  to¬ 
wards  heaven ;  cf.  Isal  lvil  15,  44 1  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place.”  It  does  not,  therefore, 
simply  mean,  as  in  Isal  xL  26,  to  look  up  towards 
heaven,  but,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  words: 
u  Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,”  it  has  an  acces¬ 
sory  reference  to  that  pride  and  arrogance,  which 
places  itself  on  a  level  with  Him  who  dwells  in 
heaven.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel  is,  it  is  true, 
the  name  which  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  but  here  it  is 
used  because  “Jehovah  is  especially  designated 
by  the  title  which  distinctly  implies  that  His 
majesty  cannot  be  outraged  by  anybody  with  im¬ 
punity,  Isal  v.  16”  (Drechsler).  The  Sept  and 
Vulg.  [and  E.  V.]  translate,  in  violation  of  the 
masoretic  accents:  “Against  whom  hast  thou 
lifted  up  thy  voioe,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on 
high  ?  Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  1  ” 

Ver.  23.  By  thy  messengers  thou  hist 
insulted  the  Lord.  The  “messengers”  are 
those  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  In  Isai.  xxxvil  24 
we  find  instead:  “thy  servants,”  evidently  re¬ 
ferring  to  those  meutioned  in  chap,  xviii.  17.  The 
speech  which  the  prophet  here  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  8ennacherib,  and  in  which  he  gives  the  key  to 
all  Ihe  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  latter,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  the  emphasized  in 

vers.  23  and  24.  Then  each  principal  clause 
is  subdivided.  The  Sept.,  Vulg,  Luther,  and 
others  take  all  the  verbs  in  both  verses  as  perfect 

tenses,  but  it  is  incorrect  because  the  perfect  * 


ver.  23,  is  followed  by  the  two  faturee  nrptt  sal 
f  and  likewise  the  perfect  'png »  ver.  24, 
by  anrttt  It  is  still  leas  admissible  to  refer  ver. 
23  to  past  time  and  ver.  24  to  future  time,  and  to 
translate  the  perfect  as  a  perfect,  but  the 

perfect  'JT1P  as  an  imperfect,  as  is  often  dona. 

The  rule  which  here  applies  is  the  one  given  by 
Gesenius  (ffebr.  Gramm.  §  126,  4):  “The  perfect 
may  even  refer  to  the  future,  especially  in  strong 
affirmations  and  assurances,  in  which  the  speaker 
regards  the  matter,  in  his  own  will,  as  already 
done,  or  as  good  as  accomplished.  In  German 
[and  English]  the  present  is  used  in  such  cases  in¬ 
stead  of  the  future  ”  (cf.  Ewald,  Lekrb.  §  135,  c.). 
This  use  is  common  in  prophecies,  Isai.  ix.  1 ;  v. 
13.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxi  6;  Gen.  xv.  18;  xvii.  20.  We 
therefore  translate,  with  De  Wette,  Hifsig,  Knobel, 
Umbreit,  Ewald,  and  others,  both  perfects  by  the 
present,  especially  as  it  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be 
said  of  Sennacherib  that  he  had  already  dried  up 
all  the  rivers  of  Egypt.  Sennacherib  boasts  not 
so  much  of  what  he  has  done  as  of  what  he  eaa 
do ;  he  represents  himself  as  almighty.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  “  in  each  of  the  two  verses,  the  second 
clause  gives  the  oonsequence  of  the  first,  that  is 
to  say,  the  second  clause  tells,  in  each  case,  what 
the  Assyrian  proposes  to  do  after  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  is  mentioned  in  the  first  clause " 
(Keil).  Dreehsler’s  objection  that  this  makes  the 
Assyrian  appear  as  an  “  empty  boaster,”  who,  u  in 
ridioulous  hyperboles  piles  up  a  catalogue  of  things 
which  he  boastfully  intends  to  do,”  has  no  weight, 
for  it  is  not  the  prophet's  intention  to  mention  all 
the  great  things  which  the  Assyrian  has  already 
done,  but  to  show  what  he  imagines  that  he  ean 
do.  He  does  not  mean  to  make  him  enumerate  the 
great  deeds  which  he  has  accomplished,  but  be 
means  to  describe  his  disposition,  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart — This  answers  the  question  whether  the 
words  which  are  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  are  to  be  taken  literally  (historically)  or 
figuratively.  Many  of  the  old  commentators 
thought  that  they  were  literal  and  historical 
Drechsler  adopts  thip  view.  He  says:  “The 
greater  the  deeds  were  which  he  boasted  of,  the 
more  necessary  it  was,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  entirely  contrary  effect  from  the  one  which 
the  words  seem  to  indicate,  that  there  should  be 
earnest  facts  behind  his  words,  and  that  they  should 
rest  upon  incidents  which  could  not  be  denied,  but 
were  notorious.”  Keil  justly  objects  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Sennache¬ 
rib,  or  any  of  his  predecessors,  ever  crossed  Ui. 
Lebanon,  with  all  his  chariots  and  military  force, 
and  oonquered  Egypt,  or  dried  up  its  rivers.  Um- 
breit  also  says :  “  We  do  not  see  what  the  cutting 
down  of  the  cedars  and  cypresses  signifies,  under 
this  interpretation.”  “Nevertheless,  the  speech, 
although  it  is  here  given  in  a  rhetorical  and  poet¬ 
ical  form,  is  not  mere  poetry.  The  figures  used 
rest  upon  actual  circumstances,  and  the  speech  is 
not  exhausted  if  we  simply  interpret  it  to  mean : 
There  exists  no  effectual  hindrance  to  my  power, 
neither  heights  nor  depths,  neither  mountains  with 
impenetrable  forests,  nor  plains  which  are  barren 
and  waterless,  or  cut  up  by  rivers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  ver.  23  refers  directiy  to  Palestine,  and  vw 
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14  to  Egypt.  Lebanon  is  the  mountain  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine.  It 
shots  it  in  and  forms  the  gateway  to  it  (</.  Zaoh. 
zL  1,  Cocoeius :  Libanon  muntmentum  torn*  Oanaecn 
wermm  septmtrionem  esfy  When  an  enemy  has 
passed  over  it  and  occupied  it*  the  whole  land  lies 
open  before  him ;  it  is  in  his  power.  Just  as  the 
word  “gate"  is  made  to  cover  that  to  which  the 
gate  leads,  so  Lebanon  here  stands  for  the  whole 
country  to  which  it  is  the  key  (Isai  xxxiil  9 ;  xirr. 
2).  [There  is  no  instance  of  this  use  of  language. 
Lebanon  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  gloria 
of  the  country ;  never  as  standing  for,  covering,  or 
representing  the  oountry.  The  two  instances  quoted 
belong  to  the  former  usage.  In  Isai.  xxxiii.  9,  Leb¬ 
anon  is  mentioned  with  Sharon  and  Ba*han,  the 
other  especial  sources  of  pride  to  the  country,  as 
tying  waste.  In  xxxv.  2,  among  the  details  of  the 
future  glory  which  was  to  be  enjoyed,  Lebanon 
is  mentioned  to  say  that  it  shall  recover  its  former 
grandeur.  In  neither  case  does  it,  in  any  sense, 
stand  for  the  land  of  Canaan. — W.  G.  8.]  As  in 
the  north  Canaan  was  shut  in  by  Lebanon,  so  it 
was  enclosed  and  protected  on  the  south  by  the 
waterless  desert  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  14),  which 
-is  contiguous  to  the  deeert  El  Tih  (Herodotus  iil 
6,  Robinson,  Palatine  I.,  300).  Beyond  are  the 
rivers,  the  arms  of  the  Nile  which  protect  Egypt. 
These  two  great  hindrances,  the  mountain  on  the 
north,  and  the  deeert  and  then  the  rivers  on  the 
south,  the  haughty  king  declares  to  be  insignificant 
He  can  pasB  over  Lebanon  even  with  his  chariots, 
and  can  dry  up  the  rivers  of  Egypt  with  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  But  all  this  even  does  not  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  this  speech.  If,  namely,  ver.  23 
only  meant  to  say :  The  highest  mountain  in  the 
country  is  no  hindrance  for  me,  then  we  could  not 
Bee  what  was  the  significance  of  the  following 
words:  And  I  will  hew  down  its  loftiest 
oedars  and  its  ohoieest  cypresses.  It  cannot 
refer  to  any  actnal  cutting  down  of  these  trees, 
since  Sennacherib  had  no  reason  for  devastating 
Lebanon,  or  for  wanting  cedar  or  cypress  wood. 
Moreover  the  cedars  and  cypresses  were  no  partic¬ 
ular  hindrance  to  him.  We  have  here  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  figure  which  oocurs  m  Jerem.  xxil 
6t>7,  23;  Ezek.  xvil  8,  only  somewhat  farther 
elaborated.  Lebanon  is  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  its 
summit  is  Jerusalem,  the  city  ox  David  and  Mount 
Zion.  Its  cedars  and  cypresses  are  its  princes  and 
mighty  men,  whom  Sennacherib  thinks  that  he  can 
“hew  down.”  Its  “ resting-place "  and  “forest- 
grove  ”  are  the  king's  palace  on  Mount  Zion ;  there 
he  intends  to.  make  his  encampment  (Isai  x.  29. 

See  Delitsch  on  Isai  xxxvfu  24).  IJp  is  not 

s  designation  for  the  11  places  on  Mount  Lebanon 
which  were  thickly  grown  with  herbs"  (Pfirst), 
but  for  the  forest  on  its  summit,  which  consisted  of 
beautiful  trees  forming  an  orchard-like  grove,  see 
Isai  xxix.  17.  14  The  predicate  *  garden '  is  applied 
to  this  forest  because  it  consists  of  choice  trees  " 
(Drechsler).  [It  rather  resembles  a  carefully  kept 
grove  or  orchard  than  an  untrained  forest — W.  G. 
8.]  Both  expressions  are  decisive  in  fovor  of  the 
figurative  acceptation  of  the  passage,  for  we  can¬ 
not  suppose  that  there  was  a  real  “  inn,”  or  41  rest¬ 
ing-place,"  on  the  summit  of  Lebanon  (Clericus, 
Vitringa,  RosenmQUeri ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
there  is  no  mention  or  any  such  thing,  and  again, 
because,  if  there  had  been,  it  would  not  have  been 


of  any  importance  to  Sennacherib.  Moreover, 
44 Resting-place ”  [literally  44 inn’]  and  “forest* 
grove  ”  are  in  apposition,  but  a  forest  is  not  an  inn, 
and  can  only  be  called  a  44  resting-place  ”  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  shady  place  fit  to  rest  in,  that  is,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense.  There  is,  however,  in  both  expressions 
a  reference  to  the  u  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leba¬ 
non"  (1  Kings  vil  2;  Isai  xxii.  8),  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  defensive  military  force  (see  1  Kings 
vil,  Exeg.  on  ver.  2,  and  Hist  §  2),  and  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  forest  on  account  of  its  cedar  columns. 
The  fall  sense  of  ver.  23,  therefore,  which,  because 
it  affected  Hezekiah,  is  more  detailed  than  ver.  24, 
which  refers  to  Egypt,  is  this :  I  am  putting  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  its  capital,  its 
citadel,  its  kings,  and  its  princes,  and  all  its  glory. 

[The  figurative  interpretation  is  adopted  by  all  the 
commentators  of  note,  but  the  above  special  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  details  of  the  verse  to  41  Mount  Zion," 
the  M  King’s  palace,"  the  44  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,"  the  44  Princes  and  Chief  men,"  Ac.,  Ae^ 
suffers  from  the  weakness  which  is  inherent  in 
every  symbolical  interpretation  which  is  not  directly 
suggested  in  the  context  It  is  evident  that  the  sym¬ 
bolical  explanations  are  forced  and  far-fetched,  and, 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Assyrian,  inexplicable.  More¬ 
over,  a  careful  examination  of  the  other  cases  where 
Lebanon  is  used  in  a  metaphor  (Isai.  xxxiil  9 ;  xxxv. 
2;  xxil  6,  7,  23;  Ezek.  xvil  3;  Hab.  U.  17)  shows 
that  they  differ  essentially  from  this  one.  The 
simile  is  always  formally  introduced  as  such,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  usage  of  language  by 
which  Lebanon  was  made  to  stand  for  the  whole 
oountry  as,  for  instance, 44  Jerusalem  "  or  44  Mount 
Zion "  were  used  for  the  whole  nation.  The  de¬ 
tails  given  in  verse  23  form  an  exact  description  of 
the  march  of  an  army  over  Lebanon.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  Sennacherib  had  actually 
entered  Palestine  from  the  north  by  passing  over 
the  mountain.  He  then  boasts  that  by  or  with  tho 
whole  host  of  his  chariots,  usually  supposed  to  be 
fit  only  for  travelling  over  a  plain,  lie  lias  even 
gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  that  he  there 
cut  down  the  largest  and  strongest  trees  (cypresses 
and  cedars  being  the  principal  trees  on  Lebanon),  in 
order  to  make  a  way  for  his  army — these  mighty 
trees,  the  pride  of  the  mountain,  making  it  difficult 
for  an  army  to  march  through  and  preserve  its 
order,  had  not  availed  to  hinder  him.  He  had 
hewn  them  down  and  oast  them  away.  He  had 
found  a  resting-place  and  encamped  his  army  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  its  choicest 
and  most  beautiful  forest,  which  had  proved  for 
him  a  shelter  and  resting-place,  not  a  hindrance. 
If  we  thus  suppose  that,  as  a  fact,  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  difficult  military  feat,  it  is  seen  that 
the  details  of  this  boast,  which  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  fit  well  into  the  actual  details  of  such  an 
undertaking.  We  will  not  infer  that  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  feat,  since  no  hint  of  it  occurs  any¬ 
where,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  details  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Ver.  24,  on  the  other  hand,  is  brief, 
and  purely  poetical  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  parching  up  rivers  with  the  soles  of  one’s  feet  ? 
This  rather  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  a  bold  en¬ 
terprise,  as  yet  unaccomplished,  than  to  the  actual 
details  of  a  feat  already  performed.  The  attempt 
to  specify  in  detail  the  things  referred  to  by  the 
separate  objects  in  a  bold  poetic  image  or  reference 
of  this  kind  is  always  a  failure.  It  only  sketches 
in  held  oatline  the  thoughts,  ambitions,  and  imten 
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lions  of  Sennacherib,  being  based  possibly  on  actu¬ 
al  deeds  which  he  had  accomplished,  and  in  this 
form  it  must  be  left.  It  is  not  a  partible,  but  a 
poetic  and  boastful  statement,  in  huge  outline,  of 
wlint  was  in  his  miud.  Whether,  as  an  actual  fact, 
he  had  led  his  army  over  Lebanon  or  not,  he  makes 
use  of  such  a  feat  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  things  he  was  capable  of  accomplishing.  If 
he  had  not  done  something  of  that  kind,  Drechsler’s 
objection  would  have  great  force,  that  his  boast 
would  be  ridiculous.  That  “  Lebanon  ”  figures  in 
this  speech  may  be  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  Jewish  prophet  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Assyrian,  and  8ennacherib  .may  somewhere  else 
have  passed  with  his  army  over  a  mountain  which 
was  supposed  to  be  impassable.  In  short,  then,  it 
is  a  boast,  founded  probably  on  some  feat  which 
the  Assyrians  had  accomplished,  calling  up  in  vivid 
figures  their  power  to  overcome  hindrances  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  insurmountable,  and  setting  forth  the 
arrogance  which  these  successes  had  inspired  in 
them,  which  led  them  to  think  that  no  obstacles 
could  stay  them.  Having  passed  mountains,  they 
were  ready  to  believe  that  they  could  parch  up 
rivers.  Then  follows  the  rebuke  that  they  had  had 
all  these  successes  only  because  they  were  fore¬ 
ordained  instruments  of  God’s  Providence,  but 
that,  when  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  what  he 
intended  them  to  do,  they  could  go  no  farther,  and 
moreover  that  their  arrogance  in  ascribing  their 
success  to  their  own  power  would  call  for  punish¬ 
ment  from'  Him. — W.  G.  S.l 

In  regard  to  the  detailed  exegesis  we  have  yet 
to  notice  «□")  3313  ,  literally:  “With  chariot 

of  my  chariots,”  i.  with  my  numberless  chariots 
(c/.  Nahum  iii.  17,  '313  373).  According  to  Keil 

this  is  “more  original;”  according  to  Knobel 
it  is  “more  choioe,  more  difficult,  and  therefore 

preferable”  to  ’331  313,  “with  the  multitude 

of  my  chariots,”  which  we  ffnd  in  Isai.  xxxvil  24, 
and  which  the  keri,  many  codices,  and  all  the  an¬ 
cient  versions  have  in  this  plade.  We  agree  with 
Thenius  in  preferring  the  latter  reading  as  the  more 
natural  one.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
Kwald  translates:  “By  the  simple  march  of  my 
chariots,”  but  the  point  of  importance  here  is  not 
the  uninterrupted  onward  march,  but  that  chariots, 
which  generally  are  only  fit  for  level  ground,  are 
8  a  id  to  have  passed  over  the  highest  mountains. 
Its  summit,  (T131^  c/.  Jer,  vL  22,  where  the 

Sept,  has  bif  kox&rov),  literally,  its  outmost  limit 
or  boundary,  Vulg.  mmmitas.  is  decidedly 

to  be  preferred  to  D71D ,  height  (Isai.  xxxvil  24),  for 

it  is  far  more  significant,  and  the  idea  of  “height” 
is  already  expressed  in  ’flDI* . — I  dig  and  drink, 
ver.  24.  Ver.  23  refers  to  the  subjugation  of  Pal¬ 
estine;  ver.  24  to  that  of  Egypt  The  digging 
does  not  refer  to  “  the  redigging  of  the  wells  and 
cisterns  which  had  been  filled  up  by  the  fleeing 
enemy  ”  (Thenius),  but  to  the  work  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  water  for  a  great  army  in  a  district  where 
it  is  wanting.  “Strange  water”  is  “water  which 
is  not  sprung  from  the  soil  of  this  nation  ”  (Drechs- 
ler),  not,  water  which  belongs  to  others  (Clericus : 
in  alicno  sob ,  quasi  in  meo ,  fodiamputeos).  IT  i»  used 

as  in  Isai.  xvil  10.  The  word  is  wanting  in  the 


text  of  the  parallel  passage  of  Isaiah,  but  it  ia 
very  forcible.  [This  interpretation  is  not  clear. 
It  must  mean  either  that  Sennacherib’s  army  car¬ 
ried  with  it  water  from  Assyria,  which  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  unless  possibly  for  the  king  alone,  or  else, 
taking  the  verb  as  a  distinct  preterite,  that  he  had 
drunk  the  waters  of  other  nations  than  Judah,  vix, 
of  Assyria,  and  hence  his  strength.  This  latter  hy¬ 
pothesis  would  not  chime  well  with  the  next  clause 
and  is  not  acceptable.  Clericus’  interpretation  is 
better.  The  Assyrian  boasts  that  he  comes  into 
foreign  nations  and  digs  for  and  drinks  the  water 
of  their  soil — makes  use  of  their  resources. — W. 
G.  8.1  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  water,  as  in  Egypt,  where  the  rivers 
assure  the  inhabitants  an  abundant  supply,  and,  at 
the  r8ame  time,  form  barriers  to  an  invader  (Nile 
and  its  arms,  see  Winer,  /?.- W.-H,  L  1.  25),  there 
he  parches  it  up.  With  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
a  strong  hyperbole.  It  does  not  mean  “  under  the 
footsteps  of  my  countless  array”  (Knobel).  [It 
seems  to  be  a  purely  imaginative  and  poetic  idea, 
with  which  no  literal,  corresponding,  fact  can  be 
associated.  It  could  only  be  applied  to  a  deity, 
and  then  only  by  a  poetic  image,  if  the  river  should 
disappear  by  some  extraordinary  Interposition. 
The  king,  in  his  self  assumption,  asserts  that  he 
will,  by  some  similar  god-like  power,  which  is  not 
probably  defined  as  to  its  mode  of  operation,  even 
in  his  own  mind,  dispose  of  this  hindrance  when 

he  meets  it.— W.  G.  S.]  1TC©  is  the  poetic  name 
for  Egypt.  [  liviD ,  “the  1  land  of  distress  *  (Angst- 

bnd ),  is  a  poetic  metamorphosis  of  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Egypt,”  D'HVO ,  “  cf.  chap.  xix.  6 ;  Mi- 

cah  vii.  12  ”  (Ewald).]  *re  the  arms  and 

canals  of  the  Nile ;  Isai.  xix.  6  compared  with  vil 
18;  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  xxx.  12;  Micah  vil  12.  In 
like  manner  Claudian  (De  JBeUo  Goth.,  V.  526) 
represents  Alarich  as  boasting:  Cum  cesserit  om¬ 
nia  Obsequiia  natura  meis  t  svSbsidere  nostris.  Sub 
pedibus  monies ,  arescere  vidimus  amnes.  D  re  dia¬ 
ler  thinks  that  “  the  historical  acceptation  of  ver. 
24  cannot  be  refuted,”  but  the  notion  of  drying  up 
the  Nile  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  certainly  fig¬ 
urative.  [Ver.  24  certainly  cannot  be  understood 
literally  or  historically,  see  above.]  The  Nile  and 
its  branches  are  to  Egypt  what  the  Lebanon  and 
its  cedars  were  to  Palestine,  vix,  the  fortification 
and  protection  of  the  country.  Sennacherib  exalts 
himself  above  both  as  if  he  were  almighty :  Where 
there  is  no  water,  there  I  know  how  to  bring  it 
out  of  the  earth,  and  where  a  mass  of  water  lies 
in  my  way,  I  can  dry  it  up. 

Ver.  25.  Hast  thou  not  hoard?  Jehovah 
now  answers  Sennacherib’s  insolent  and  arrogant 
boast  (ver.  23  and  24)  by  a  question,  the  form  of 
which  assumes  that  he  must  give  an  affirmative 
reply,  as  the  most  lively  and  sharpest  form  of  re¬ 
buke  (see  the  questions  in  Job  xxxviil):  Thou 
speakest  as  if  the  greatness  of  thy  might  were  thy 
work,  and  all  which  thou  hast  done  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  thy  power.  Know  that  I  planned  and 
ordained  it  thus  of  old,  and  that  thou  hast  only 
executed  my  decrees,  and  been  an  instrument  in 
my  hand,  cf.  Isai  vil  20 ;  x.  5 ;  vl  12  sq.  The  old 
commentators  took  “hear”  in  a  literal  sense  as 
referring  to  the  wonderful  deeds  of  God  in  deliver¬ 
ing  His  people  out  of  Egypt  and  bringing  them  to 
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Canaan,  which,  they  think,  were  well  known  to 
Sennacherib ;  but  the  following  ftTIM ,  this,  shows 

that  that  only  is  meant  which  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Assyrians.  Hence  others  have 
imagined  that  there  was  g  reference  to  prophetic 
oracles  like  IsaL  vii.  20  sq.  which  had  come  to  the 
ears  of  Sennacherib  (e/.  Jerem.  xl.  1-15),  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  prophet  did  not,  in  his  oracle 
against  the  enemy,  refer  back  to  that  declaration, 
which  was  pronounced  against  Israel  Still  less 
can  we  agree  with  Thenius  that  it  refers  to  an 
inner  hearing  of  the  soul  or  conscience,  or  indeed 
to  “  Assyrian  oracles  which  were  consulted  before 
undertaking  the  expedition.”  The  question  has 
rather  this  simple  sense :  If  thou  hast  never  heard 
it,  then  hear  it  now,  and  know  that  I  planned  and 
determined  (literally,  fashioned)  it  so  (IsaL  xxil 
11).  Vitringa :  Eventum  hunc  in  omni  sua  irepi<rr6- 
ati  pratformasse  in  consdio  mea  providential  pilTJD 

is  used  here  of  time,  as  in  IsaL  xxil  11 ;  'O'D 

as  in  IsaL  xxiil  7 ;  Micah  vii.  20,  “  from  ancient 
days.”  Virn  is  generally  translated :  “  That  thou 

mayest  be  for  the  destruction.”  Keil  and  Drechs- 
ler:  ‘‘That  there  may  be  fortified  cities  for  de¬ 
struction,”  as  in  the  formula  iTH  (IsaL  v.  5 ; 

vL  13 ;  xliv.  16),  i  «.,  that  strong  cities  may  be  to 
be  destroyed.  [Bahr,  in  his  translation  of  the 
text,  follows  the  latter.  The  former  is  strictly 
grammatical  and  less  constrained :  Thou  art  to  de¬ 
stroy,  i  e.,  this  is  thy  destiny,  thou  art  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  this  work. — W.  G.  S.] — Yer.  26  is  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  ver.  25.  That  the  inhabitants 
fell  down  so  powerless  (literally:  were  short  of 
hand,  t.  powerless,  Numb.  xi.  23 ;  IsaL  1.  2),  and 
made  no  resistance,  was  not  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
syrians,  but  was  foreordained  by  God.  The  same 
images  are  used  for  sudden  decay  of  power  in  Ps. 
xxxvii.  2;  Isai.  xL  6.  This  series  of  metaphors 
forms  a  climax.  The  grass  upon  the  roof  is  that 
which  fades  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  field, 
because  it  lacks  soil  (Ps.  cxxix.  6).  The  com 
blasted  in  the  germ  is  the  corn  which  is  blight¬ 
ed  and  withers  away  bofore  the  blade  springs,  so 
that  at  the  very  outset  it  has  the  germ  of  decay  in 

itself.  nS'lj?  ie  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  less 
definite  and  more  general  HOT JP»  ground  (IsaL 

xxx viL  27). — Besting  in  peace,  going  out,  and 
ooming  in  (ver.  27)  cover  all  the  activity  of  a 
man  (Ps.  cxxu  8 ;  Deut  xxviil  6 ;  Ps.  cxxxix  2). 
[See  note  12  under  Grammatical] — Violent  hate, 
v  itringa :  Commotio  furxbunda,  qucs  ex  ira  nascitur 
superbios  mixta  (IsaL  xxviii.  21).  Arroganoe, 
which  comes  from  the  feeling  of  security,  Amos  vi. 
1 ;  Ps.  cxxiiL  4.  The  first  figure  in  ver.  28  is  taken 
from  the  taming  of  wild  animals,  the  second  from 
the  controlling  of  restive  horses  (Ezek.  xix  4 ; 
xxix.  4 ;  IsaL  xxx  28 ;  Ps.  xxxiL  9).  There  are 
two  sculptures  at  Khorsabad  which  represent  “  a 
victorious  king  leading  captives,  who  stand  before 
him,  by  a  rope  and  a  ring  fastened  in  their  lips  ” 
(Thenius).  Dignum  superbo  mipplicmm ,  ut  qui  se 
supra  hominem  esse  putat ,  ad  mortem  bruti  abjiciatur 
(Sanctius).  By  the  way  by  whioh  thou  earnest, 
i.  e.,  with  this  purpose  unaccomplished,  without 
having  readied  thine  object 

Ver.  29.  And  this  be  the  sign  to  thee.  With 


these  words  now,  the  prophet  turns  to  Hezekiah. 

Tibi  autem,  Ezechia ,  hoc  erit  signum  (Y ulg.).  ffiVi 
means  in  general,  as  Delitsch  accurately  observes 
(note  on  Isai.  vii  1 1),  “  a  thing,  an  event,  or  an 
action,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  pledge  or 
proof  of  the  devine  certainty  of  another.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  miracle,  openly  performed,  striking  the 
senses  (Gen.  iv.  8  sq.\  sometimes  it  is  a  permanent 
symbol  of  what  is  to  come  (IsaL  viii.  18;  xx.  3), 
sometimes  it  consists  in  a  prophecy  of  future 
events,  which,  whether  they  aro  natural  or  miracu¬ 
lous,  are  not  to  be  foreseen  by  human  wisdom,  and 
therefore,  when  they  occur,  either  reflect  back¬ 
wards  in  proof  of  their  own  divine  origin  (Exod.  iil 
12),  or  furnish  evidence  of  the  divine  certainty  of 
others  yet  to  come  (Isai.  xxxvii.  30 ;  Jerem.  xliv. 
29  09.).”  In  the  case  before  us  the  sign  is  no  mira¬ 
cle  (HSID,  1  Kings  xiii.  3),  but  a  natural  event 

which  serves  to  give  assurance  of  the  truth  of  a 
prophecy  (Keil).  This  sign  is  taken  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  “  since  this  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  interest  of  the  people,  and  their  attention 
might  be  expeoted  for  a  sign  which  took  this  form  " 

(Knobel).  In  the  following  dedaration  felt  stands 

first  with  emphasis,  an  infinitive  absolute,  which 
“can  stand  concisely  and  emphatically  for  any 
tense  or  person  of  the  verb  which  the  context  do- 
mands”  (Gesenius,  Gramm,  §  131,  4  b.).  It  is 
often  understood  here  as  an  imperfect.:  One  shall 
eat,  x.  c.,  people  shall  eat,  or,  ye  shall  eat  (Drechs- 
ler,  Keil,  and  others) ;  or,  as  a  present ;  One  eats, 
ie.  Ye  are  eating  (Umbreit,  Delitsch,  and  others), 

and  is  then  translated,  “  this  current  year.” 

But  we  have  here  three  years  mentioned,  of  which 
the  third  is  the  first,  which  Shall  be  a  complete 
harvest-year,  viz^  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  shall  leave  the  land  which  they 
have  occupied  once  more  free.  Yer.  35  shows 
distinctly  that  the  Assyrian  army  perished  before 
the  third  year  after  the  prophet’s  declaration,  and 
Sennacherib’s  retreat  therefore  followed  before  the 
third  year.  Observe  especially,  in  ver.  35,  the 
words :  “  that  nighL}}  (See  notes  below  on  these 
words.)  Sennacherib,  when  he  heard  of  Tirhaka’s 
advance,  had  withdrawn  from  Lachish  to  Libnah. 
From  there  he  once  more  threateningly  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  8-10).  How  can 
we  now  understand  that,  from  this  point  on,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Palestine  yet  three  years,  without  really 
laying  siege  to  the  city  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
threatened  ?  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  take 
this  inf.  abs.  in  the  sense  of  a  perfect:  edistis 
(Maurer,  Gesenius,  Thenius.  Of.  Ewald,  Lehrb.  % 
240,  a. ;  302,  c.).  [Sixth  Ed.  In  the  seventh  Ed.  the 
subject  is  otherwise  treated,  and  the  inf.  abs.  is 
not  represented  as  standing  for  any  finite  form,  but 
as  a  pure  and  indefinite  expression  of  the  verbal 
notion,  without  giving  it  limitations  of  time  or  per¬ 
son.  This  is  unquestionably  correct.  See  §  328, 
b. — W.  G.  S.]  in  contrast  with  “  the  second  ” 

and  “  the  third  ”  year,  cannot,  of  course,  refer  to 
anything  else  than  the  year  which  precedes  them, 
that  is,  the  first  one.  In  this  first  year  the  Assy¬ 
rians  had  invaded  the  country,  and  had  prevented 
the  people  from  raising  crops.  In  the  second  year 
they  were  still  there,  and  the  crops  failed  because 
they  had  devastated  the  country.  In  the  third 
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year  they  retired,  and  therefore  the  land  could 
be  cultivated.  In  the  first  year  they  lived  upon 
rTDD  i  *•  upon  that  which  grew  up  from  the  leav¬ 
ings  of  the  former  crop,  Levit.  xx v.  6, 1 1 .  V itringa : 
Ex  etymo  valet  acceseorium,  quod  sponte  naecitur  poet 
eementem ;  a  sort  of  after-growth  from  fruit  of  the 
previous  crop  which  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
gathering  in  the  harvest  In  the  second  year  they 

lived  upon  £*np  ,  i  e.,  “  offshoots  of  the  roots, 

which  spring  np  in  the  second  year  after  the  plant¬ 
ing”  (Piirst);  aWoqvfj  (Aquila,  Theodoret).  “In 
the  fertile  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  on  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  and  else¬ 
where,  the  grains  and  cereals  propagate  themselves 
in  abundance  by  the  ripe  ears  whose  super-abun¬ 
dance  no  one  uses  (cf.  Schubert,  Reise,  III.  e.  1 15, 
166.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  XVI.  a.  283,  482,  693). 
Strabo  (11,  p.  502)  makes  a  similar  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Albania,  that  the  field  which  has  been 
once  sown  bears,  in  many  places,  a  double  harvest, 
sometimes  even  three,  the  first  one  fiftyfold” 
(Keil  on  Levit.  xxv.  6).  And  the  third  year  sow, 
and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  their 
farits.  “  The  long  series  of  imperatives  makes  a 
strong  impression,  especially  in  contrast  with  the 
indifference  of  the  infin.  absol.  in  the  first  hemi¬ 
stich”  (Drechsler).  This  interpretation  of  the 
oracle  is  the  only  one  which  gives  just  force  to 

Hitt .  The  sign  is  not  something  which  does  not 
yet  exist  but  is  to  come ;  it  is  something  visible, 
physical,  and  present,  which  announces  and  gives 
a  pledge  of  something  invisible  and  future.  The 
sense,  therefore,  is  not:  Ye  shall  from  this  time 
on,  in  the  present  year,  eat  the  chance  product  of 
the  uncultivated  fields,  and  in  the  next,  the  fruit  of 
the  offshoots  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  then, 
in  the  third,  sow  and  reap — for  that  would  not  be 
a  “  sign  ”  ; — but  the  sense  is :  So  certainly  as  yc 
have  lived  one  year  on  the  chance  produce,  and  one 
year  on  after-growth,  just  so  certainly  shall  ye  sow 
and  reap  in  the  third  year ;  that  is  to  say :  the  land 
will  be  delivered  from  the  Assyrians,  and  free  for 
you  to  cultivate  (cf.  Hos.  vu  2).  [Clearly  this, 
when  it  should  come  to  pass,  would  not  bo  any 
“  sign  ”  that  something,  viz.,  the  retreat  of  the  As¬ 
syrians,  should  yet  come  to  pass.  In  the  nature  of 
things  the  Assyrians  must  depart  before  the  Jews 
would  venture  into  the  fields.  We  might  as  well 
say :  The  clouds  shall  be  dispelled,  and  the  sign 
of  it  shall  be  that  the  sun  shall  shine.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage  given  above  is  correct,  but 
the  “  sign  ”  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  that, 
when  this  thing  should  come  to  pass  according  to 
the  prophecy,  it  should  be  a  pledge  that  another 
thing,  which  the  prophet  had  also  foretold,  should 
yet  come  to  pass.  It  can  only  mean  that  when 
the  Jews  should  once  more  find  themselves  at 
work  in  the  fields,  where  they  had  not  been  for 
two  years,  this  should  be  a  sign,  proof,  and  re¬ 
minder  to  them  that  they  had  been  delivered,  by 
divine  interposition,  from  a  great  national  calamity. 
It  is  a  sign  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  symptom,  or 
index. — W.  G.  S.]  The  interpretation  which  is 
given  by  many  of  the  old  expositors  admits,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ver.  35,  that  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib 
took  place  in. the  year  in  which  the  prophet  de¬ 
livered  this  oracle,  but  it  takes  the  infinitive 
as  an  imperative  on  account  of  the  following  im¬ 


peratives,  and  then  assumes  that  the  “  first n  year, 
the  one  in  which  Sennacherib  retreated,  was  a  Sab¬ 
bath-year,  in  which,  under  any  circumstances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  people  neither  sowed 
nor  reaped,  but  lived  on  the  second,  spontaneous 
growth  (Levit  xxv.  5),  and  that  a  Jubilee-year  fol¬ 
lowed  next  after  this,  in  which  likewise  there  was 
no  sowing  or  reaping  (Levit  xxv.  11),  so  that  two 
harvests  in  succession  were  passed  over.  But  the 

simple  fact  that  is  an  infinitive  forbids  us  to 
take  It  as  an  imperative,  and,  even  if  we  assume 
that  the  Sabbath-years  and  Jubilee-years  were,  at 
that  time,  regularly  observed,  yet  there  is  no  hint 
in  Levit  xxv.  that  the  Jubilee-year  followed  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  Sabbath-year.  But  still  farther, 
who  can  prove,  since  every  hint  of  it  is  wanting  in 
the  text  that  just  at  that  time  a  Sabbath-year  and 
a  J ubilee-year  followed  successively  ?  Others  have, 
therefore,  given  up  the  Jubilee-year  and  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  only  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
fields  was  eaten  in  the  first  year,  because  the 
country  had  been  devastated  by  the  Assyrians,  hut 
that  thd  second  year  was  a  Sabbath-year.  Yet 
even  this  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the  intent  of  the 
11  sign  ”  is  not  that  they,  *  trusting  in  Jehovah, 
should  for  still  another  year  have  food  to  eat,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  bow  or  reap,  but  that  Sennach¬ 
erib  should  retreat,  the  land  should  be  delivered 
from  him,  and  that  too  at  once,  not  after  three 
years.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Ewald 
(Proph.  dee  AIL  Dundee ,  I.  e.  299  «g.),  whom  Um- 
breit  follows,  when  he  says :  tt  As,  after  the  year 
in  which,  according  to  the  Law,  the  ground  lay  fal¬ 
low,  yet  another  year  was  to  be  spent  without 
raising  crops,  in  order  to  restore  the  land  to  its 
original  condition,  a  figure  which  evidently  (?) 
floated  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  here,  so  he 
apprehended  (?)  that,  in  this  far  more  important 
case,  still  a  second  year  must  pass  without  field- 
labor,  in  which  they  must  eat  the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  ground,  until,  after  the  extirpation 
of  all  that  was  unsound  and  corrupt  in  the  State,  a 
small  company  of  purified  men  should  commence, 
in  the  third  year,  a  new  and  prosperous  existence, 
and  the  messianic  time  should  begin,  taking  its 
rise  in  Zion.”  There  is  no  reference  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  or  Jubilee,  year  in  the  entire  passage,  and  no 
such  reference  can  ever  be  established  from  the 

mere  feet  that  ITDD  occurs  also  in  Levit  xxv.  5 

“  •  T 

and  11.  Neither  can  we  agree  that  Drechsler’s 
explanation  (s.  184)  is  “very  simple.”  According 
to  him  there  was  left  in  Judah  at  that  time  only  a 
greatly  diminished  population,  which  could  not  at 
onoe  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  after  three  years  that  the  reg¬ 
ular  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  reestablished  If 
there  was  only  “  a  small  remnant  ”  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  remaining,  then  they  did  not  require  much. 
They  oould  cultivate  enough  soil  to  produce  what 
they  needed,  and  did  not  need  to  live  on  rPSDt 

much  less  on  g^np .  These  interpretations  are 

all  more  or  less  forced,  and  they  all  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  we  no  longer  insist  upon  taking 

the  infin.  absol.  as  an  imperfect  or  an  impera¬ 
tive. 

Yer.  30.  And  the  remnant  of  the  home  of 
Judah  that  la  left.  Starting  now  from  the  refer* 
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enoe  to  the  growth  of  the  crops,  the  prophet  goes 
oti  to  matters  of  higher  importance,  and  takes  up 
that  which  is  the  chief  theme  of  his  prophecies  in 
all  their  diverse  phases  (Schmieder),  viz.,  that  God, 
although  he  inflicts  fierce  judgments  upon  His  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  apostasy,  nevertheless  will  not  allow 
them  to  perish  utterly,  but  will  preserve  a  remnant 
which  has  escaped  or  been  delivered,**  a  holy  seed,” 
and  that  from  the  midst  of  this  the  Messiah  shall  at 
last  arise  (Isai.  vii.  3;  z.  20;  iv.  2;  vi  13;  of.  1 

Kings  xix.  18).  The  repeated  egressions  , 
iTWEto  t rp")  WJ? ,  in  vers.  30  and  31,-  refer  to  this 

idea.  The  Assyrian  invasion,  like  that  of  Ephraim 
and  Syria  (Isai.  vii ;  2  Kings  zvi  6),  was  a  divine 
judgment  upon  Judah,  but  the  prophet  says  that 
the  nation  shall  not  perish  under  it.  A  remnant 

( w.  31,  refers  back  to  in  Heze- 

kiah’s  prayer,  ver.  4)  shall  still  remain,  and  d  shall 
add  roots  (  HBD'X  that  is,  it  shall  go  on  to  develop 

new  roots,  and  shall  win  firmer  hold  (Thenius);  cf. 
Isai.  xl  11 ;  xxvii.  6. — For,  from  Jerusalem,  Ac., 
ver.  31,  £  e.,  it  is  the  determination  of  God,  adopted 
of  old,  that  from  Jerusalem,  which  now  is  so  much 
distressed  and  apparently  lost,  salvation  and  re¬ 
demption  shall  go  forth  (Isai  ii.  31.  Jerusalem  and 
Mt  Zion  form  the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  or  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  **  The  Assyrian  chastisement  will, 
therefore,  be  a  purification  of  the  nation.  It  will 
not  result  in  its  destruction.  That  judgment  was, 
therefore,  a  prototype  of  all  the  others  which  be¬ 
fell  the  kingdom  of  God  in  later  times,  out  of 
which  the  election  of  grace  is  developed  (Rom.  xi. 
5)  in  more  and  more  glorious  form  (V on  Gerlach). 
The  only  ground  for  what  is  said  in  vers.  29  to  31 
is  the  zeal  of  Jehovah,  £  «.,  His  zealous  and 
frithful  love  to  His  people  (Zach.  i  14).  The  same 
ooncluding  words  follow  the  oracle,  Isai  ix.  1-6, 
and  they  show  that  the  passage  before  us  is  also, 
at  least  indirectly,  messianic. — Therefore,  thus 

saith  the  Eternal,  gathers  up  the  substance 

of  all  which  precedes.  The  first  of  the  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  verse,  He  shall  not  oome,  contains 
the  principal  idea.  The  three  others  “are nothing 
hut  a  development  of  this  one,  intended  to  surround 
it  here,  at  the  close,  with  all  possible  emphasis  ” 
(Drechsler).  At  the  same  time  they  form  a  climax : 
So  far  from  coming  into  the  city,  he  shall  not  even 
discharge  his  missiles  against  it,  or  form  an  assault 
against  it,  or  even  build  up  a  wall  to  besiege  it. 
tng  in  the  piel  means  to  advance.  **  The  reference 

Is  to  an  assault  with  shields  held  out  in  front  ” 
(Thenius).  Cf.  F®.  xviii  5,  18 ;  lix.  10.  Instead 

Of  |5Q  R3*  t  in  ver.  33,  we  find  in  Isai.  xxxvii.  34 : 

r  r 

which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  read¬ 
ing.  All  the  old  translations  here  present  the  per¬ 
fect.  The  other  reading  seems  to  have  arisen  from 

the  second  tO’  •  That  which  has  been  already  said 

T 

in  vers.  28  and  32  is  here  repeated  in  order  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  promise.— For  mine  own  sake,  **  as 
Hezekiah  had  prayed,  ver.  20,  and  for  the  sake  of 
David,  my  servant,  £  e.,  for  the  sake  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  given  to  David,  2  Sain,  vii.”  (Drechsler),  of.  1 
Kings  xl  13  ;  xv.  4. 

Yer.  35.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night 


According  to  Thenius,  vers.  36-37  are  “  evidently 
borrowed  from  a  different  source  from  that  of  xviii. 
13-xix.  34,  and  xx.  1-19.”  In  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  of  vers.  36-37  he  thinks  that  the  words :  **  It 
came  to  pass  in  that  night,”  referred  to  something 
which  had  been  narrated  immediately  before  and 
which  is  not  mentioned  here.  Delitsch  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  gap  between  vers.  34  and  36, 
for,  according  to  ver.  29,  there  was  to  be  yet  a  frill 
year  of  distress  between  the  prophecy  and  the  ful¬ 
filment,  during  which  agriculture  would  be  neg¬ 
lected.”  This  consideration  loses  its  force  under 
our  interpretation  of  ver.  29.  The  narrator  un¬ 
doubtedly  means  to  say  in  vers.  36-37  that  the 
prophecy  which  reaohes  its  climax  in  vers.  32-34, 
was  fulfilled  at  once,  and  not  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  This  point  was  of  especial  importance  to 
him,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  interpret  ver.  35- 
37  according  to  ver.  29 ;  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
ver.  29  according  to  vers.  36-37.  Further,  when 
we  consider  that  both  narratives  (the  one  here  and 
that  in  Isaiah]  were  constructed  independently  of 
one  another  from  the  same  source  (see  the  Pre¬ 
lim.  Remarks),  and  that  in  both,  vers.  36-37  fol¬ 
low  immediately  upon  ver.  34,  we  must  itffer 
that  the  same  was  the  case  also  in  their  common 
source.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  to  assume 
the  existence  of  another  source  in  which  that  was 
supplied  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  left  out.— 

The  words :  MOTH  ffyks  \T1  are  generally  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  sa  ipsa  node,  £  «.,  in  the  night 
following  the  day  on  which  Isaiah  foretold  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Assyrians.  On  the  contrary  Delitsch 
thinks  that  **  it  can  only  mean  (if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
a  mere  careless  interpolation),  ilia  node,  referring 
to  ver.  32  sq.,  (£  e.,  the  night  in  which  the  As¬ 
syrians  sat  down  to  besiege  Jerusalem).”  The  Rab¬ 
bis  ( Guemara  Sanhedr.  iii.  26),  and  Josephus  (/card 
n )v  TTp6rrrjv  rife  noXiopulac  viicra)  thus  understood 
it.  But  the  text  does  not  anywhere  say  or  imply 
that  Sennacherib  had  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  from  Libnah  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  stood 
before  it  ready  to  besiege  it.  [This  is  true,  but 
does  not  meet  Delitsch’s  hypothesis,  which  is  that 
a  year  is  to  elapse  before  the  Assyrian  would  com¬ 
mence  the  formal  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
**  that  night  ”  refers  to  the  first  night  of  this  siege* 
Such  an  hypothesis  removes  the  difficulty,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words. — W.  G.  8.]  The  Yulg.  translates:  Fadrnn 
est  igitur,  in  node  {Sa  vend  angeha.  Menochius 
takes  this  to  be  emphatic  for :  in  celebri  ilia  node, 
viz.,  in  the  one  ill  which  the  destruction  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  army  took  place.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
the  words  in  question  era  wanting  in  the  narrative 
in  Isaiah,  although  that  account  is  in  other  respects 
here  identical  with  the  one  in  Kings,  and  that  ver. 
36  there  begins  with  Also  the  Sept,  ver¬ 

sion  of  the  verse  before  us  omits  twin  and  reads 

simply:  sal  hfbtro  wkt6$.  Now,  although  the 
statement  is  no  thoughtless  interpolation,  and  stQl 
less,  as  Knobel  thinks,  **  manufactured  ”  out  of 
Isai.  xviL  14,  yet  it  would  never  have  been  passed 
over  in  Isaiah’s  narrative,  if  it  had  been  essential, 
or  if  the  chief  emphasis  lay  upon  it.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  sa  ipsa  nods  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  The  main  point  is,  what 
is  common  to  both  narratives,  that  there  was  no 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  propheqy.  It  was 
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not  years — for  instance,  three  years — before  it  was 
fulfilled. — The  angel  of  the  Lord  “is  the  same 

one  who,  as  JVnttTSn,  smote  the  first-born  in 

Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  29  compared  with  vers.  12  and  13), 
and  who  inflicted  the  pestilence  after  the  census 
under  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15  sq.).  The  latter  pas¬ 
sage  suggests  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Assyrians 
was  accomplished  by  a  pestilence  ”  (Keil).  Jose¬ 
phus  (Antiq.  x.  1,  5,)  declares  outright:  rov  tieov 
Xoifiu&jv  boidppavrog  avroit  rip  orparip  vdaov.  The 
interpretations  which  assume  that  there  was  a  battle 
with  Tirhaka,  or  an  earthquake  with  lightning,  or 
a  poisonous  simoom,  are  all  untenable.  The  greatly 
abbreviated  account  in  Chronicles  states,  instead 
of  giving  the  definite  number  of  the  slain  (185,000), 
that  the  angel  “  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men  of  valor 
and  the  leaders  and  captains  in  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Assyria”  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  21).  ThiB  does 
not  mean  that  “  only  ”  those  persons  were  killed 
(Thenius),  but  that  even  these,  the  real  supporters 
and  the  dower  of  the  Assyrian  power,  fell.  In  the 
camp.  We  are  not  told  where  this  was  at  that 
time.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was 
where  Rab-shakeh  found  it  on  his  return,  vis.,  be¬ 
fore  Libnali  (ver.  8),  whither  Sennacherib  had  re¬ 
treated  from  Lacliish.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as 
has  been  said, 'before  Jerusalem ;  neither  was  it  in 
“the  pestilential  country  of  Egypt”  (Thenius),  for 
Sennacherib  sent  the  letter  to  Hezekiah,  not  from 
there,  but  fVom  Libnah  (vers.  8-10). — And  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  Ac.  The  word 

which  occurs  also  in  Isal  xxxvii.  36,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  previous  reference  to  “that  night,” 
which  is  not  there  mentioned.  Those  who  were 
spared,  whose  number  cannot  have  been  large, 
arose  as  usual  early  in  the  morning  and  found 

corpses  everywhere.  “  If  D'HD  is  regarded  as  an 

attribute  it  is  very  flat  and  superfluous,  but  as  an 
apposition  it  gives  emphasis  ”  (Drechsler).  It  was 
a  cause  of  great  trouble  to  the  old  expositors  that 
Sennacherib  was  not  among  the  slain.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  chanced  just  then  to 
be  outside  the  camp.  Death  of  a  still  harder  kind 
was  destined  to  befall  him  (see  verse  7),  but  the 
arrogant  man  was  first  to  suffer  the  humiliation 
that  his  entire  force  in  which  he  trusted  was  to  be 
destroyed,  and  he  was  to  march  home  in  shame  and 
disgrace  (ver.  21).  “The  heaping  up  of, the  verbs: 
he  departed,  and  went,  and  returned,  expresses 
the  hastiness  of  his  retreat  ”  (Keil).  This  retreat 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  delayed  until  the  third 
year  after  Isaiah’s  prophecy,  any  more  than  the 
pestilence  which  occasioned  it.  Sennacherib  dwelt 
In  Nineveh.  “The  object  of  these  words  is  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  lie  did  not,  from  this  time 
forward,  undertake  any  assault  upon  Judah” 
(Drechsler).  On  Nineveh,  the  capital  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Bee  Winer,  R .-  W.-B. 
XL  a,  158  sq.  Nisroch  is  probably  the  name  of  the 
chief  Assyrian  divinity,  which  is  represented  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments  in  human  form  with 
double  wings  and  an  eagle's  head.  See  Keil  on 
the  place  and  Muller  in  Herzog’s  Realencyc.  X.  a. 
383.  [The  rank  of  Nisroch  in  the  pantheon  is  not 
yet  determined.  He  was  also  called  Shalman.  He 
was  “  king  of  fluids.”  He  “  presided  over  the  course 
of  human  destiny.”  Hence  marriages  were  placed 
under  his  care  (Lenormant).]  Adrammekch  is  the 


name  of  a  divinity.  [See  the  bracketed  note  on 
chap,  xvii  31.]  It  was  a  very  wide-spread  custom 
that  princes  bore  the  names  of  divinities  (Geseniua 
on  Isai.  vil  6).  Sharezer  is  probably  also  the  name 
of  a  divinity.  It  is  said  to  mean  “  Prince  of  Fire.” 
[His  full  name  was  Asshur-sarossor  =  “  Asshur 
protects  the  king.”]  The  murder  of  Sennacherib 
by  his  sons  is  mentioned  in  Tobias  i.  21,  and  also 
by  Berosus,  who,  however,  only  mentions  one  son 
(Euseb.  Chron .  Armen,  i.  p.  43)*.  The  land  of  Ara¬ 
rat  is,  according  to  Jerome  on  Isal  xxxvii. :  Regio 
in  Armenia  campestris  per  quam  Araxes  fluit  It 
forms,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Armenian  high  land.  Eear-haddon, 
Ezra  iv.  2,  called  by  Josephus  'Aooapax6ddagt  is 
mentioned  by  Berosus  also  as  the  successor  of 
Sennacherib.  The  questions  whether. he  ruled 
during  his  father’s  life-time  as  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
and  whether  Nergilus  reigned  before  him,  do  not 
here  demand  our  attention.  See  Niebuhr,  Geschichte 
Assyr.  s.  361.  It  is  not  by  any  means  free  from 
doubt  that  Sennacherib  lived  nine  years  after  his 
retreat  before  his  assassination,  as  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  are  asserted  to  show.  “  Accordingly, 
when  Bitzig  declares  that  the  mention  of  Senna¬ 
cherib’s  assassination  bears  witness  against  Isaiah’s 
authorship  of  this  historical  passage,  he  has  at  least 
no  ground  in  the  chronology  for  this  assertion,  for 
it  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
Isaiah  lived  into  the  reign  of  Manasseh  ”  (De- 
litsch).  [See  the  Supplem.  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
section.] 

Appendix. — It  remains  still  to  consider  the  oft- 
debated  question,  whether  and  when  the  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  against  Egypt  took  place .  It  is  certain 
according  to  ver.  24  that  Sennacherib  had  the  in¬ 
tention  of  marching  against  Egypt  It  is  not, 
however,  asserted,  in  the  biblical  documents  at 
least,  that  he  ever  carried  out  this  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  Herodotus  gives  (II.  141)  the  account 
which  he  received  from  die  Egyptian  priests,  that 
Sennacherib  advanced  against  Egypt  as  far  as  Pe- 
luBium,  in  the  days  of  the  Tanitic  king  Sethon,  a 

priest  of  Vulcan.  (Pelusium  is  the  pp  of  Ezek. 

xxx.  15.  “  It  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  twenty  stadia  from  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  morasses.  Partly  on 
account  of  this  position  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  strong  walls,  it  was  the  key  to  Egypt,  of  which 
every  invading  army  which  came  from  the  East 
must  seek  to  get  possession.  All  the  conquerors 
who  invaded  Egypt  from  this  side  stopped  at  Pe¬ 
lusium  and  besieged  it.”  Winer,  R -  W.-B.  II.  s.  469.) 
They  added  that,  at  the  prayer  of  this  priest  to  the 
God  for  deliverance  out  of  danger,  field-mice  (jtvg 
apovpatovg)  came  by  night  and  gnawed  the  quivers, 
the  bows,  and  the  straps  of  the  shields,  so  that 
the  army  whose  weapons  had  thus  been  made  use¬ 
less,  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  many  fell ;  and  that, 
on  this  account,  there  was,  in  the  temple  of  Vul¬ 
can,  a  stone  image  of  this  priest-king,  having  in 
the  hand  a  mouse,  and  bearing  the  inscription :  ig 
kpl  rig  dpeov  eveepifc  loro.  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  1, 
1-5),  referring  expressly  to  Herodotus,  narrates 
that  Sennacherib  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  that  Stapaprov  rf/g  hrl  r ovg 
Aiywrriovg  hripovljg,  he  returned  leaving  his  ob¬ 
ject  unaccomplished,  because  the  siege  of  Pelusi¬ 
um  had  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  because 
he  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  ad* 
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▼anting  with  a  very  strong  army  to  the  relief  of 
tho  Egyptians.  Furthermore,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus  also  states  that 
Seunacherib  nday  iireorpareboaro  rfj  ’Aaip  teal  ry 
A tyfarrv  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that 
though  the  Assyrian  army  did  not  dry  up  the  rivers 
of  Egypt  (ver.  24),  yet  it  advanced  to  the  frontier. 
But  now  we  come  to  the  far  more  difficult  question, 
at  wliat  point  of  time  did  this  take  place  ?  The 
least  probable  reply  is  that  it  fell  between  vers.  34 
and  35  (Sanctius,  Knobel),  and  that  the  historian 
gives  no  account  of  it  after  ver.  34,  because  it  did 
not  affect  Judah,  but  simply  mentions  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  in  vers.  35  and  36  without  men¬ 
tioning  whether  it  took  place  in  Judah  or  in  Egypt. 
But  it  is  incredible  tliat  Sennacherib,  for  whom  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  (chap,  xviii.  17  sq. ; 
xix.  9,  sq.)  to  get  possession  of  Jerusalem,  should 
have  given  up  the  effort  to  capture  it  without  put¬ 
ting  any  of  his  threats  into  execution,  and  should 
have  marched  on  against  Egypt,  leaving  in  his  rear 
this  city  which  was  favorably  disposed  towards 
his  enemies  (chap,  xviii.  21).  His  backward  move¬ 
ment  from  Lachish  to  Libnah  (ver.  8)  shows  that 
he  was  no.  longer  pursuing  his  advance  against 
Egypt  Ewald  ( Gesch .  Isr.  III.  s.  630  sg.)  proposes 
auother  hypothesis.  He  sets  the  expedition  against 
Egypt  before  all  which  is  narrated  from  xviii.  13 
on.  He  suggests  that  Sennacherib  marched  into 
Egypt,  by  the  ordinary  way,  by  Pelusium ;  that  he 
was  there  arrested  and  turned  back  by  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  calamity  to  which  Herodotus’  story 
refers ;  that  he  then  fell  upon  Judah  with  a  greatly 
superior  power,  and  that  at  this  point  in  the  course 
of  events  xviii.  13-xix.'  37  comes  in.  But  this 
hypothesis  also  is  untenable,  for,  according  to  it, 

in  chap,  xviii.  13  must  refer  to  a  march  of 

Sennacherib  “  from  South  to  North,”  from  Egypt 
towards  Judah;  but  it  cannot  have  any  different 
meauing  in  ver.  13  from  what  it  has  in  ver.  9,  and 
there  it  is  used  of  a  march  from  Assyria  to  Judah, 
that  is,  from  North  to  South.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way  in  chap.  xvi.  7  in  regard  to  Tiglath  Pile- 
ser’s  expedition,  and  in  chap.  xviL  3  and  6  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Shulmaueser’s.  Moreover,  it  would  be  very 
astonishing,  if  the  biblical  narrative  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  march  against  Egypt  with  a  single  word, 
but  only  mentioned  the  retreat  from  there;  for 
Sennacherib  must  have  gone  through  Judah  in 
order  to  reach  Egypt,  and  Judah  was  hostile  to 
him  and  friendly  to  Egypt.  If,  however,  ver.  13 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  advance  of 
the  army,  then  vers.  14-16  must  refer  to  the  same 
and  not  to  the  retreat  Finally,  Josephus  pro¬ 
poses  a  third  hypothesis.  According  to  him,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  devastated  Judah,  but  on  the  receipt  of 
gifts  from  Hezekiah,  withdrew,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Egypt  Contrary  to  his 
agreement,  under  which  the  tribute  was  paid,  he 
left  Rab-shakeh  and  Tartan  behind  (icariTupe)  that 
they  might  destroy  Jerusalem.  When,  however, 
he  found,  after  a  long  siege,  that  he  could  not  take 
Pelusium,  and  when  he  heard  of  Tirhakah’s  ad¬ 
vance,  he  suddenly  decided  to  return  to  Assyria ; 
irroorptyag  <T  6  Xevaxfjpi(3og  airb  rov  rov  Alywrrluv 
iroXkpov  eig  ra.  *Iepoo6Xvua  KariXaflev  iicel  rr}v  imb 
np  orparyycp  'P aif&cy  obvapnr  rov  Qeov  Xotpucfyv 
evoKfityavros  airrov  r<p  orparep  v6oovf  /caret  rijv  irp&njv 
•rift  vroXtop/dac  viicra,  diaf&elpovrcu  pvpiddeg  oktu- 
Katbaca  kcu  neyroKurxiXioi  ....  detoag  nepl  rep 


orparef  iravrl  Qeiryet  perd.  rrjg  Xointfc  dwdpeug  eig 
rift  airrov  paoiAelav  elf  rtyv  N tvov.  There  is  but 
slight  objection  to  this  hypothesis.  On  the  whole 
it  is  the  most  probable  of  all.  Hezekiah  became 
king  in  the  year  727  B.G.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
(chap,  xviii.  13)  Sennacherib  made  this  expedition, 
and  sought  to  get  possession  of  all  the  fortified 
towns  in  Judah.  This  was  in  the  year  714.  In 
713  he  marched  against  Egypt,  leaving  Rab-shakeh 
in  J udah.  In  7 12  he  was  once  more  before  Lachish 
and  Libnah,  and,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  he  retreated  to  Assyria!  This  accords  with 
chap.  xix.  29,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  chap.  xix.  7-9,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  appears  to  have  heard  of  Tirhakah’s  ad¬ 
vance,  not  when  he  was  before  Pelusium,  but 
when  he  was  once  more  before  Libnalu  That  he 
boasted  as  he  does  in  vers.  23  and  24,  even  after 
his  retreat  from  Egypt,  is  not  astonishing  in  the 
case  of  such  a  haughty  king.  Possibly  he  had 
drained  off  or  dried  up  a  few  swamps  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Pelusium.  There  can  be  no  more 
truth  in  Herodotus'  story  which  he  obtained  from 
the  priests  than  possibly  this,  that  Sennacherib 
besioged  Pelusium,  but  returned  without  having 
taken  it.  The  rest,  of  course,  is  purely  mythical 
A  mouse  was  the  hieroglyph  for  devastation  and 
destruction  (Horapoll.  HierogL  i.  50) ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Troas  worshipped  mice,  brt  rag  vevpag  rov 
noXepUjv  dUrpayov  r6£uv ;  also,  thd  symbol  of  Mars 
was  a  mouse  (Bahr,  Herodot.  Mus.  L  p.  641).  It 
may  well  be  that  Sennacherib  was  impelled  by 
some  natural  occurrence  to  desist  from  the  siege 
of  Pelusium  and  to  turn  back,  and  this  may  have 
occasioned  the  story  about  the  mice.  If  there  had 
not  been  some  event  of  the  kind,  he  certainly 
would  have  advanced  further  than  the  frontier. 
The  army  cannot,  however,  have  been  rendered 
destitute  of  weapons  ( yvpvol  bxXov)  at  Pelusium,  or 
it  could  not  have  carried  on  war  in  Judah  on  its 
return.  According  to  all  this  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
by  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless  the  further  suppo¬ 
sition  which  is  commonly  adopted,  that  the  event 
mentioned  in  ver.  35  is  the  same  one  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  narrates,  though  under  a  mythical  form 
(Bahr,  l.  c.  p.  881),  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  That  event  took  place  in  Judah,  this  one  be¬ 
fore  Pelusium,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  should  have  made  a  myth  out  of 
an  event  which  took  place  in  another  country,  and 
did  not  immediately  affect  them,  and  should  have 
commemorated  it  by  a  statue.  We  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  definitely  what  the  event  was  which  occurred 
before  Pelusium,  but  we  must  assume  that  it  was 
a  very  striking  and  important  one  which  influenced 
the  haughty  king  to  give  up  his  plan  and  return 
to  Assyria.  In  like  manner,  when  he  stood  in  Ju¬ 
dah  once  more  with  his  army  of  185,000  men,  and 
there  assumed  such  a  haughty  bearing,  some 
weighty  incident  must  have  occurred  which  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  hasten  his  flight 

[There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  finding  two 
distinct  events  in  these  two  accounts,  and  without 
reasonable  ground  we  cannot  assume  that  two  dis¬ 
tinct  calamities  befell  Sennacherib  which  were  of 
such  a  character  that  they  were  regarded  as  divine 
interpositions.  Pelusium  was  on  the  frontier,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  an  event  which  hap¬ 
pened  there,  or  even  at  Libnah,  immediately  aftei 
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Sennacherib  had  retreated  from  Pelusium,  should 
figure  in  the  history  of  both  Judah  and  Egypt 
Neither  is  it  astonishing  that  the  traditional  ac¬ 
count  of  the  event  should  wear  a  mythical  color ; 
oo  the  contrary,  such  events  always  take  on  myth¬ 
ical  features.  The  biblical  account  is  more  origi¬ 
nal  and  direct,  and  is  older  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
but  it  certainly  refers  to  the  same  event — W.  G.  S.J 

However  the  fact  may  be  in  regard  to  this 
point,  the  story  of  Herodotus,  which,  as  Delitsch 
says,  M  depends  upon  a  hearsay  tradition  of  lower 
Egypt”  and  which  therefore  appears  as  “a  suspi¬ 
cious  imitation  of  the  biblical  story,”  cannot  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  scriptural  ac¬ 
count  much  less  be  used  to  correct  it 

[Supplementary  Note  on  fhe  references  to 
contemporaneous  history  in  chaps,  xviii.  and  six. 
(See  similar  notes  on  the  preceding  chapters.)  In 
the  note  on  chap.  xvii.  we  gave  a  summary  of  the 
Assyrian  history,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  especially  upon  the 
recolonization  of  Samaria  by  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon.  This  led  us  to  notice  some  of 
the  conquests  of  those  kings,  and  so  to  observe  the 
nationalities  of  the  new  population.  We  have  now 
to  go  over  the  Bams  reigns  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
the  history  of  Judah.  Here  also  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions  offer  us  invaluable  information  for  en¬ 
larging  and  correcting  our  knowledge  of  the  bibli¬ 
cal  history.  • 

It  might  at  first  seem  strange  that  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  of  the  Bible  contain  no  mention  of  Sar¬ 
gon.  We  find  that  he  was  really  king  of  Assyria 
when  Samaria  fell;  that  he  subdued  a  revolt  in 
3amaria  a  few  years  later ;  that  he  was  the  king 
who  introduced  a  large  part  of  the  new  population 
into  8a maria ;  that  he  conducted  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  campaigns  In  Philistia,  in  both  of  which  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Egypt,  and  in  one  of  which 
he  won  the  battle  of  Raphia,  one  of  the  great  bat¬ 
tles  of  Assyrian  history.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
all  should  have  come  to  pass  without  exciting  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judah. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  seems,  however, 
to  have  so  construed  his  task,  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  called  upon  to  notice  campaigns  of 
the  Assyrians  which  never  actually  touched,  or 
directly  threatened,  Judah.  Isaiah  (chap.  xx.) 
mentions  Sargon  and  his  attack  upon  Ashdod  rather 
in  the  way  of  a  chronological  date ;  but  his  refer¬ 
ence  shows  that  this  expedition  of  the  Assyrian 
king  (or  of  his  Tartan,  commander-in-chief)  formed 
an  important  event,  and  fixed  a  date  for  the  Jews. 
8argon  was  assassinated  (it  is  not  known  by  whom), 
in  August,  704. 

Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  succeeded.  We 
now  possess  very  full  acoounts  of  his  reign.  These 
Assyrian  statements  and  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  conflict  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib  are  in 
fall  accord  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  in  the  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  details  we  meet  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  not  from  their  inconsistency,  but  from  their 
defectiveness.  Lenormant  and  Rawlinson  do  not 
agree  in  their  accounts  of  this  section  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Sargon  made  or  sent 
two  separate  expeditions  into  Judah;  Lenormant 
thinks  that  the  whole  story  belongs  to  one  cam¬ 
paign.  The  chief  argument  against  the  theory  of  two 
separate  campaigns  is  that  only  one  is  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  although,  according  to  the  usage  of 


the  inscriptions,  the  campaigns  are  always  cata¬ 
logued  in  their  consecutive  order,  so  that,  if  there 
was  one  against  Judah,  then  one  against  Babylon, 
and  then  another  against  Judah,  we  should  expect 
them  to  be  so  catalogued.  Rawlinson’s  account 
makes  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  narrative  (see 
u  Five  Great  Monarchies ”  IL  431-443  2d  Ed. 
161-168),  but  the  usage  of  the  inscriptions  is  so 
constant  that  we  seem  compelled  to  follow  the 
theory  of  one  campaign. 

On  the  death  of  Sargon  004),  Hezekiah  re¬ 
volted  (xviii  7)  together  with  the  kings  of  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  Philistia,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom.  They 
had  also  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  Sha* 
batok  (Sabacon  II.,  the  8ethoe  of  Herodotus,  son 
of  Sabacon  I.,  the  8o  of  the  Bible),  king  of  Egypt. 
It  was  not  until  Sennacherib's  third  year  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  this  revolt.  An  inscription 
on  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  reads  thus : 

“  In  my  third  campaign  I  marched  towards 
Syria.”  He  swept  down  through  Phoenicia  and 
Philistia,  crushing  all  opposition.  uThe  rulers  .  . 
of  Ekron  ”  (Lenormant  reads  Migron,  cf.  Isaia.  x. 
28)  11  had  betrayed  the  king,  Padi,  who  was  tn- 
spired  by  friendship  and  zeal  for  Assyria,  and  had 
given  him  op  bound  in  chains  of  iron  to  Hezekiah 
of  Judah.”  The  Egyptians  came  against  Senna¬ 
cherib  and  a  battle  ensued  near  Eltekon  (Jos.  xr. 
69),  in  which  the  Assyrians  won  a  great  victory 
which  ranked  with  that  of  Raphia  in  their  annals. 
Sennacherib  then  took  Ekron.  He  executed  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  anti- Assyrian  party.  “  I  brought 
Padi,  their  king,  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  royalty.”  (This  is  the 
point  at  which  the  biblical  narrative  begins.  The 
statement  11  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  ** 
(xviii  13)  has  thus  far  proved  irreconcilable  with 
the  inscriptions.  It  was  the  year  700.  Rawlinson 
proposes  to  read  “ twenty-seventh ”  for  “four¬ 
teenth.”)  11  But  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  did  not 
submit  There  were  forty-four  walled  towns  and 
an  infinite  number  of  villages  that  I  fought  against, 
humbling  their  pride  and  braving  their  anger.  By 
means  of  battles,  fire,  massacre,  and  siege  opera¬ 
tions,  I  took  them.  I  occupied  them.  1  brought 
out  200,160  persons,  great  and  small,  men  and 
women,  horses,  asses,  moles,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep  without  number,  and  carried  them  off  as 
booty.  As  for  himself  I  shut  him  up  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  city  of  his  power,  like  a  bird  in  its  cage. 
I  invested  and  blockaded  the  fortresses  round 
about  it.  Those  who  came  out  of  the  great  gate 
of  the  city  were  seized  and  made  prisoners.  I 
separated  the  cities  I  had  plundered  from  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  gave  them  to  Mitenti,  king  of  Ashdod,  to 
Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  to  Iahmabaal,  king  of  Gaza. 

“Then  the  fear  of  my  majesty  terrified  this 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  He  sent  away  the 
watchmen  and  guards  whom  he  had  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  Jerusalem.  He  sent  messengers 
to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  sovereignty, 
with  30  talents  of  gold  and  400  (300?)  talents  of 
silver,  metals,  rubies,  pearls,  great  carbuncles, 
seats  covered  with  skins,  thrones  ornamented  with 
leather,  amber,  seal  skins,  sandal  wood,  and  ebony, 
the  contents  of  his  treasury,  as  well  as  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  women  of  his  palace,  his  male  and  female 
slaves.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  present  this . 
tribute  and  to  make  his  submission”  (Lenormant).  * 

Thus  the  inscription  omits  all  mention  of  the 
disaster  which  befall  the  Assyrians  in  this  earn* 
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paign,  and  which  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  tradi-  j 
turns  concur  in  affirming.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  siege  of  Lachish,  although  that  siege  is  repre- 1 
sented  on  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum*(Le-  j 
normant).  This  want  of  candor  is  not  very  aston¬ 
ishing,  but  it  serves  to  show  us  that  the  account 
in  the  inscription  lays  stress  upon  the  flattering 
circumstances  and  slurs  over  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign. 

Now  let  us  interweave  this  with  the  biblical 
story.  Chap.  xviiL  13  is  a  parallel  description  of 
Sennacherib’s  devastations  in  the  open  country. 
The  idea  of  the  character  of  the  campaign  which 
we  get  from  this  verse  is  exactly  that  which  the 
inscription  offers  in  detail.  Hezekiah  was  shut  up 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  enemy  ravaged  the  country 
and  destroyed  the  small  towns  at  wilL  Hezekiah 
seat  to  sue  for  peace.  He  met  with  certain  de¬ 
mands  and  he  sent  certain  offerings.  Yet  in  ver. 
17  we  find,  when  we  expect  to  hear  of  peace,  that 
an  army  was  sent  against  him.  The  only  explana¬ 
tion  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the  offerings 
which  he  sent  did  not  satisfy  the  Assyrian  de¬ 
mand.  Probably  Sennacherib  did  not  desire  to 
make  peace  with  Judah,  but  to  get  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  dared  not  leave  behind  him 
when  he  advanced  into  Egypt.  Hezekiah  desired 
to  create  the  impression,  by  tearing  off  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  temple,  that  his  resources  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  though  we  find  that  he  was  able  to  make 
a  boastful  display  of  his  treasures  to  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  a  year  afterwards.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
send  the  full  amount  demanded  by  the  Assyrian, 
pleading  inability,  and  sending  these  decorations 
stripped  from  the  temple  as  a  proof  that  he  had  no 
Anther  treasures.  This  gave  Sennacherib  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  persisting  in  hostility.  Rawlinson  is  led 
by  this  difficulty  to  suppose  that  Hezekiah  paid 
the  full  amount  demanded,  and  secured  a  respite. 
Three  years  later  (698)  Sennacherib  came  again, 
besieged  Lachish,  and  sent  the  three  great  officers. 
Then  there  would  be  a  gap  of  three  years  between 
vers.  16  and  17.  With  our  present  information  it 
Is  impossible  to  decide  definitely  between  these 
theories.  During  the  siege  of  Lachish,  whether  it 
was  in  the  campaign  referred  to  in  vers.  13-16  or 
in  a  later  one,  Sennacherib  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  or  rather,  if  possible, 
to  secure  its  surrender,  for  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  for  him  to  finish  the  reduction  of  the 
few  strongholds  which  still  held  out  in  Judah  and 
Philistia,  so  that  he  might  push  on  against  Egypt, 
before  that  nation  recovered  from  the  blow  which 
he  had  already  inflicted.  Hence  the  parley  of  the 
three  chief-men  on  each  side.  Encouraged  by 
Isaiah,*Hezekiah  sent  a  refusal  On  the  return  of 
the  three  Assyrians  they  found  that  Sennacherib 
was  besieging  Libnah,  having  taken  Lachish. 
(Bahr,  in  the  text  of  the  Comm,  above,  assumes 
that  Sennacherib  had  suffered  a  check  at  Lachish. 
The  only  ground  for  this  is  the  belief  that  Libnah 
was  north  of  Lachish,  so  that  going  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  former  was  a  “  retreat”  The  situation 
of  Libnah,  however,  is  so  very  uncertain,  that  this 
assumption  rests  on  a  slender  support  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  disaster  to  Sennacherib  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  until  the  great  one  recorded  in  vers.  35  $q 
This  seems  to  have  interrupted  him  in  the  full  ride 
of  success.)  The  suecess  which  he  had  won,  and 
the  news  that  Tirhakah  was  coming  with  a  new 
force  of  Egyptians,  made  Sennacherib  more  impa¬ 


tient  than  ever  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
and  Libnah.  Tirhakah  is  called  king  of  Ethiopia. 
The  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged  (the  XXVth) 
was  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopians.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sabacon  IL  mentioned  above,  and  grandson  of  Sa* 
bacon  L,  called  in  the  Bible,  So.  He  seems  to 
have  been,  at  this  time,  crown-prince  (Lenormant). 
He  raised  a  new  army  to  try  to  retrieve  the  disaa 
ter  of  Eltekon.  Under  these  circumstances  Sen¬ 
nacherib  sent  messengers  once  more  to  Hezekiah 
to  demand  a  surrender,  warning  him  to  make 
terms  while  he  could,  and  not  to  incur  the  total  de¬ 
struction  which  had  befallen  those  who  stubbornly 
resisted  the  Assyrian  power.  This  was  again  re¬ 
fused,  and  soon  after  the  great  calamity  fell  upon 
the  Assyrians  which  forced  them  to  retreat  with¬ 
out  coming  to  blows  with  Tirhakah.  Hence  the 
story  of  this  disaster  was  preserved  both  in  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  annals,  each  nation  ascribing  it,  as 
a  great  national  deliveranoe,  to  its  own  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  a  simple  and 
clear  explanation  of  many  points  whioli,  in  the 
above  section  of  the  Commentary,  remain  obscure. 
The  question  in  regard  to  Sennacherib’s  invasion 
of  Egypt  is  entirely  solved,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show  in  detail  bow  much  of  the  author’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  in  the  above  Appendix, 
which  was  founded  upon  less  perfect  information 
than  we  now  possess,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

Sennacherib  was  assassinated  in  680  by  his 
sons  Adrammelech  and  Asehursarossor.  Another 
son,  Esarhaddon  (Asshurakhidin  [Asshur  has  given 
brothers]),  had  for  a  few  years  been  viceroy  in 
Babylon.  He  returned  with  hostile  intentions 
against  the  assassins,  who  fled  into  Armenia.  Bs* 
arhaddon  was  recognized  throughout  the  Empire. 
—W.  G.H] 

HISTOBIOAL  AHD  ETHICAL. 

I.  King  Hezekiah  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Israelitish  kings.  The  general  characterization 
whioh  precedes  the  history  of  his  reign  gives  him 
a  testimonial  such  as  no  other  king  had  received 
up  to  that  rime,  especially  in  reference  to  that 
which  was  the  main  point  for  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption,  namely,  his  bearing  towards  Jehovah 
and  His  Law.  In  the  panegyric  of  the  holy  fathers, 
Sir.  44-49,  he  is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
David  and  Josiah  (Sir.  xlix.  5 :  “  All  the  kings  ex¬ 
cept  David,  Hesekiah,  and  Josiah,  were  guilty  ”). 
Not  one  down  to  this  rime  had  reproduced  the 
model  theocratic  king,  David,  as  he  did.  He  was, 
as  Kwald  justly  says  (Oesch.  hr.  IIL  i.  631),  “  one 
of  the  noblest  princes  who  ever  adorned  David’s 
throne.  His  reign  of  39  years  offers  an  almost  un¬ 
marred  picture  of  persevering  warfare  against  the 
most  intrioate  and  most  difficult  circumstances, 
and  of  glorious  victory.  He  was  very  noble,  not 
unwarlike  or  wanting  in  courage  (3  Kings  xx.  30k 
yet  by  choice  more  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  " 
(3  Chron.  xxxil  37-39 ;  Prov.  xxv.  1).  Yon  Ger- 
lach,  on  the  contrary,  characterizes  him  often  and 
in  general  as  a  u  weak  and  dependent  man,”  but 
this  is  in  contradiction  with  his  very  significant 
name  (see  notes  on  xviiL  1),  and  still  more  with 
the  testimony  in  xviiL  3-8,  and  cannot,  moreover, 
as  will  be  seen,  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
story  of  the  separate  acts  of  his  life.  “  How  won¬ 
derful  it  was  that  the  most  godless  king  of  Judah 
had  the  most  excellent  son.  An  Hezekiah  follow 
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ed  au  Ahaz”  (Schlier).  The  Scriptures  give  no 
explanation  of  this.  It  is  a  mere  guess  when  it  is 
hinted  that  Hezekiah’s  mother  may  have  influenced 
him,  for  we  learn  nothing  more  of  her  than  just 
her  name  and  that  of  her  father.  It  is  also  a  mere 
guess  that  she  was  “  the  granddaughter  of  Zacha- 
riah,  who,  under  Uzziah,  had  such  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  ”  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  (Schlier).  It  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  when  Roster  says  (die  Prophtten  dee 
A.  T.  s.  106):  “Hezekiah  was  the  opposite  of  his 
unbelieving  father  Ahaz ;  the  difference  is  explica¬ 
ble  from  the  fact  that  they  had  lived  through  the 
destruction  of  Ephraim,  and  that  that  event  had 
had  a  mighty  influence  on  both  the  king  and  the 
people  of  Judah.”  It  is  certain  that  Hezekiah  did 
not  wait  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  before  he  began  his  reformation  of  the 
worship,  bqt  that  he  commenced  it  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  notion  of 
the  rabbis,  that  he  had  Isaiah  for  his  tutor  and 
guide,  as  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  was  the  tutor  of 
Joash,  seems  more  probable,  but,  not  to  mention 
the  complete  silence  of  the  text  in  regard  to  this, 
it  does  not  follow  from  Sir.  xlviii  25,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  in  itself,  that  Ahaz,  who  never  himself 
listened  to  Isaiah,  should  nevertheless  have  entrust¬ 
ed  him  with  the  education  of  his  son  and  succes¬ 
sor.  All  these  and  similar  grounds  do  not  suffice  to 
account  for  such  a  sudden  and  complete  change  of 
policy  on  the  throne ;  rather  we  must  recognize  here, 
if  anywhere,  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence. 
J ust  now,  when  Ahaz  had  brought  the  kingdom  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
near  its  fall,  and  little  Judah  alone  still  represent¬ 
ed  the  Hebrew  nationality,  this  Judah  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decree  of  God,  to  take  a  new  start,  and 
to  receive  a  king  on  the  model  of  David,  who 
should  be  a  true  and  genuine  theocratic  king,  and 
bring  the  true  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation 
home  to  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Hezekiah 
was  for  Judah  a  gift  of  the  Lord.  In  a  true  sense 
he  was  king  by  the  grace  of  God  of  whom  the  say¬ 
ing  held  good :  4‘  The  king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water;  he  turneth  it 
whithorsoever  he  will  ”  (Prov.  xxi.  1).  Therefore 
his  whole  life  is  somewliat  typical  It  shows 
more  than  that  of  almost  any  other  king  that 
God’s  ways  are  pure  goodness  and  truth  to  those 
who  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimony  (Ps. 
xxv.  10). 

2.  The  first  thing  that  Hezekiah  did  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  was  to  abolish  the  idolatry 
which  Ahaz  had  introduced,  and  to  restore  the  legal 
worship  of  Jehovah.  The  history  expressly  states 
how  far  he  went  in  this  effort.  He  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  the  heathen  idols,  but  also  put  an  end  to 
the  Jehovah-worship  on  the  high  places,  which 
even  Solomon,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Joash,  Ama- 
ziah,  and  Uzziah  had  permitted  to  continue, 
and  had  not  ventured  to  assail  (1  Kings  iii. 
2;  xv.  12,  14;  xxii.  44;  2  Kings  xil  4;  xiv.  4; 
rv.  4,  35).  He  returned  to  the  original  ordinances 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  prescribed  not  only  one 
central  sanctuary,  but  also  one  central  worship 
(Levit  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xil  13  sq.).  Hezekiah 
was,  therefore,  the  restorer  of  that  central  wor¬ 
ship  which  was  so  important  and  indispensable 
for  the  unity  of  the  people  and  kingdom  (see  1 
Kings  xil  1-24,  Hist.  §  1).  His  reign,  for  this 
reason,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel  It 
is  moreover  specifically  stated  that  he  destroyed 


even  the  brazen  serpent,  which  was  of  pui  t\j  Is- 
raelitish  origin,  and  to  which  there  clung  such  im¬ 
portant  memories  and  associations  for  the  people. 
This  he  did  not  do  from  puritanical  zeal  such  as 
the  later  Judaism  displayed  (see  1  Kings  vii.  Hist 
§  3),  but  because  this  cvufio)jm>  ourrjpiaq,  as  it  is 
called,  Wisd.  xvl  6,  had  been  perverted  by  the 
people  into  an  elduihrv,  whereas  once  every  one 
who  turned  to  it,  op  did  rd  deupovpevov  hd^rro, 
oAAd  Sid  ai  rdv  ndvruv  ourrrjpa.  To  offer  incense  to 
this  image  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  Law  (Ex. 
xxv.  5 ;  Deut,  v.  8,  9),  but  also  it  was  senseless, 
because  thereby  the  very  thing  through  which 
Jehovah,  by  His  own  might  and  power,  intended 
to  grant  salvation,  was  regarded  as  holy,  and 
adored  as  divine.  If  there  was  anything  which 
was  contrary  and  hostile  to  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  One  in  Israel,  then  it  was  the  worship  of  this 
image;  therefore  Hezekiah  destroyed  it  as  ruth¬ 
lessly  as  he  did  all  the  other  images.  If  we  add 
to  this  all  that  is  said  in  Chronicles  about  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  leviticnl  worship  by  Hezekiah, 
then  it  is  clear  that  no  king  of  Israel  since  David 
had  been  filled,  as  he  was,  with  zeal  for  the  divine- 
ly-given  fundamental  Law.  If  we  consider  far¬ 
ther  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  a  time  of  deep 
decay,  at  a  time  when  the  temple  of  Jehovah  was 
closed  (2  Chron.  xxix.  3,  7),  and  Judah  was  filled 
with  aU  the  abominations  of  heathenism,  when 
disgraceful  apostasy  was  widely  spread  among  the 
great  and  mighty  of  the  kingdom,  then  this  king 
cannot  certainly  be  called  “a  weak  and  dependent 
man.”  To  carry  out  such  a  reformation  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  is  not  tho  work 
of  a  weak  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  presupposes 
courageous  faith,  and  extraordinary  energy. 

3.  The  oppression  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
Us  deliverance  from  the  same,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  events  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  redemption,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  narrated  with  such  careful  detail, 
and  that  we  have  no  less  than  three  accounts  of  it 
How  deep  an  impression  the  event  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  what  great  significance 
was  ascribed  to  it,  is  shown  by  its  express  mention 
in  the  late  apocryphal  books,  in  Jesus  Sirach  xlviii 
18-21,  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  I.  vii.  41;  IL 
viii.  19;  III.  vi.  6,  and  in  the  book  of  Tobias  i  21 
(of  the  Latin ;  i.  18,  of  the  Greek,  text).  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  noble  Psalm  xlvi  re¬ 
fers  to  this  event,  if  not  also  Ps.  lxxv.  and  lxxvl 
(Sept  (fAi)  irpbc  rdv  ’A aabptov).  Assyria  stood  at 
the  summitof  its  power  under  Sennacherib;  it  had 
become  a  world-monarchy.  Besides  the  nations 
of  Eastern  [Central]  Asia,  it  had  subjugated  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Syria,  and  overthrown  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.  It  was  just  ready  to  extend  still 
farther  and  to  subjugate  Egypt  Having  invaded 
Judah,  which  was  already  tributary,  the  conqueror 
had  already  devastated  the  country  and  captured 
the  strongholds.  Only  Jerusalem  yet  remained. 
Now  he  threatened  this  last  stronghold  of  the 
once  prosperous  kingdom.  With  arrogant  and 
threatening  words,  scoffing  at  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  city  which  was 
already  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  and  spoke  of 
carrying  off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  The 
greatest  power  on  earth  stood  in  hostility  to  the 
little  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  was  reduced  to  two 
small  tribes,  and  rendered  powerless  by  misgov- 
erament  Its  destruction  seemed  to  be  inevitable, 
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But  just  at  this  point  the  power  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  resistless  was  broken,  and  it  remained 
broken.  This  world-monarchy  now  commenced 
to  decline.  [This  is  a  mistake.  The  next  half 
century  (700-650)  includes  the  height  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  power. — W.  G.  S.]  A  change  took  place  in 
the  affairs  of  Judah  which  secured  it  yet  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  existence.  This  change  in  its 
affairs  it  owed,  not  to  its  own  strength  or  courage, 
not  to  a  great  array  which  came  to  its  help,  not  to 
any  human  power,  but  only  to  its  Lord  and  God, 
who  Baid  to  the  roaring  sea:  “So  far  and  no  far¬ 
ther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  1 
The  great  and  invincible  army  perished  without  a 
battle  or  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  as  the  Lord  had 
foretold  by  His  prophet  (Isai.  xxxi.  8).  In  a  sin¬ 
gle  night  Judah  was  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of 
its  mighty  enemy.  With  the  downfall  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  tho  Ten  Tribes  a  new  epoch  had  begun  for 
Judah.  It  was,  from  this  time  on,  to  represent 
alone  the  ancient  covenant  people.  The  great  act 
of  divine  deliverance  which  is  here  recorded 
stands  at  the  commencement  of  this  new  era,  as  a 
new  covenant-sign,  and  pledge  of  the  election  of 
Israel,  but  at  tho  same  time  also  as  a  loud  call  to 
faithfulness.  This  was  the  significance  of  an 
event  which  had  had  no  parallel  since  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt.  It  is,  therefore,  put  parallel 
with  that  great  event  which  was  the  type  of  all 
national  deliverances  (see  notes  on  xvii.  7,  and 
Exeq .  on  1  Kings  xii.  28).  In  subsequent  times  of 
peril  it  was  .mentioned  together  with  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt,  as  a  ground  of  prayer  for  divine 
aid  (see  the  places  quoted  from  the  books  of  Macca¬ 
bees).  As  there  was  there,  so  there  is  here,  an 
arrbgant  enemy,  who  obstinately  resists  the  God 
of  Israel,  who  oppresses  Jehovah’s  people  so  that 
they  cry  to  him.  “  As  Moses  there  promised  pro¬ 
tection  and  deliverance,  and  said:  ‘These  Egyp¬ 
tians  whom  ye  see  to-day  shall  ye  see  no  more 
forever,’  so  Isaiah  here  promises  help:  ‘Fear  not  1 
for  the  Lord  will  guard  this  city.  He  shall  not 
come  into  it,  but  shall  return  by  the  way  by  which 
he  came ;  *  as  there,  *  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea  and  tho  sea  returned  at  the 
dawning  of  the  morning’  (Ex.  xiv.  27),  so  here, 
‘When  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold 
they  were  all  dead,  corpses  ’ :  Isai.  xxxvii.  36  ” 
(V on  Gerlach  on  Ps.  xlvi.  6) ;  as  there  the  angel 
ef  the  Lord  smote  at  midnight  all  the  first-born  in 
Egypt,  and  rose  up  against  the  oppressor,  so  that 
he  sank  in  the  sea  with  his  chariots,  his  horses, 
and  his  horsemen  (Ex.  xii.  29;  xiv.  19,  28),  so  he 
here  smote  the  Assyrian  army  by  night  so  that 
Sennacherib  “  arose,  departed,  and  went  ”  (exccssit, 
evasit,  eruptl  Cic.  2  Cat.  at  the  beginning).  Ewald 
justly  says:  “One  of  those  rare  days  had  come 
again  when  the  truth  which  no  hands  could  grasp, 
forced  itself  home  to  the  conscience  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Nay,  indeed,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  long  and  weary  distress  and  trial,  as  well 
as  in  the  sudden  deliverance,  and  in  tho  conver¬ 
gence  of  all  these  things  to  enforce  faith  in  the 
only  true  help,  this  time  has  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  nation,  just 
as,  throughout  all  these  centuries,  few  souls  at¬ 
tained  so  nearly  to  the  height  of  Moses  as  did 
Isaiah.”  What  a  deep  impression  the  event  made 
upon  the  neighboring  peoples  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  Chronicles,  where  the  history  of  it  closes 
with  the  words:  “  And  many  brought  gifts  unto 


the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah,  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth  ”  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23).  So  that  came  to  pass  which  Hezekiah 
had  prayed  for  in  his  prayer  for  God’s  help,  chap, 
xix.  19. 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  stands  first  and  foremost 
among  those  who  appear  either  speaking  or  acting 
in  the  foregoing  history.  He  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  story,  so  that  it  appears  also  in  the  book  of 
his  prophecies.  All  that  constitutes  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  Jewish  institution  of  prophets,  and  its 
high  significance  in  the  history  of  redemption,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  stands  independent  of,  and  even 
above,  the  priestly  office  and  the  throne,  presents 
itself  to  us  here  in  one  person  as  it  does  not  in  any 
other  case  either  earlier  or  later.  Not  only  as  a 
“  human*  counsellor  in  difficult  political  transac¬ 
tions  ”  (Koster,  Die  Prophtten,  s.  106),  as  the  king’s 
privy-councillor,  but  as  the  servant  and  minister  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  Who,  through  him, 
makes'  known  His  will  and  His  decrees,  and  guides 
the  fortunes  of  His  people,  and  as  the  messenger 
and  intermediary  of  the  divine  dispensations,  Isaiah 
stands  before  us.  He  fulfils  his  mission  most 
completely.  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
were  in  peril  such  as  had  never  before  befallen 
them  since  they  had  existed.  No  one  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  advice  or  counsel.  Anxiety,  terror, 
and  despair  controlled  all.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
Isaiah  stood  firm  and  unshaken  as  a  rock  in  the 
sea.  With  calmness  and  even  joy,  such  as  only  a 
servant  of  Jehovah,  who-  is  conscious  that  he 
stands  before  his  Lord,  can  feel  (1  Kings  xvii.  1 ; 
xviii.  1 5),  he  proclaims,  in  the  name  of  his  Master, 
deliverance  to  the  covenant  people,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  blasphemous  foe,  aud  as  he  says  so  it 
comes  to  pass.  Where  in  the  history  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  world  is  there  anything  at  all  resembling  this? 
The  oracle,  vers.  21-34,  belongs  to  the  grandest 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  is  in  the  front 
rank  even  of  those  of  Isaiah.  All  the  things 
which  we  find  to  admire  in  the  discourses  of  this 
prophet  are  here  united.  The  language  is  clear 
and  unambiguous,  it  is  concise  and  rich,  powerful 
and  stirring,  sharp  in  censure  as  well  as  consoling 
and  encouraging.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  in  form 
and  expression,  poetical  and  rhetorical.  The  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  on  which  it  rests  is  the  distinctively 
Israelitish,  in  all  its  depth  and  purity.  The  God, 
in  whose  name  the  prophet  speaks,  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  (see  Isai.  vi.  3),  a  character  in  which 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  this  people  alone,  and 
in  which  no  other  people  knows  Him.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  a  Being  who  is  elevated  abso 
lutely  above  all  creature  limitations,  and  He  gov¬ 
erns  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  according  to  His 
wilL  He  has  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  own  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  while  it  keeps  His  covenant  He  is 
raercifhl  and  gracious,  but  He  will  not  be  scorned 
or  blasphemed.  The  godless  aro  an  instrument  in 
His  hand,  which  He  breaks  and  throws  away 
when  it  has  served  His  purpose.  This  discourse 
was  indeed  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  time,  and  it  refers  in  the  first  place  to 
them,  nevertheless  it  does  not  lack  that  which  is 
the  deepest  and  inmost  soul  of  all  prophecy,  the 
forecast  of  the  distant  future,  the  Messianic 

[the  idea  that  out  of  all  calamities  a  purified 
remnant  shall  still  survive  to  carry  on  the  office  oi 
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the  chosen  people]  (vers.  80f  SI ;  cf  Isal  Til  3 ;  science,  any  of  something  which  he  merely  hope* 
tL  13;  x.  21).  This  deliverance  is  the  type  and  for  and  foreboded:  “ Thus  saith  the  Lordl  ” 
pledge  of  the  one  which  shall  go  forth  from  Zion  [The  question  in  dispute  is :  What  did  the  pro* 
(Isai.  iL  2,  3).  phets  mean  when  they  said :  Thus  saith  the  Lonl! 

6.  The  prophets  prediction  of  Vie  destruction  of  No  one  will  assert  that  they  meant  that  they 
Sennacherib  is  a  prophecy  in  the  common  use  of  the  had  heard  words  With  physical  ears,  or  read  words 
word  [something  foretold],  and  every  attempt  to  with  physical  eyes,  which  came  to  them  from  God. 
rob  it  of  this  character  is  shown  to  be  vain,  first  Their  apprehension  of  the  things  which  they  thus 
by  the  great  definiteness  of  the  prediction,  and  announced  must  have  been  subjective,  in  so  for 
secondly,  by  its  undeniable  fulfilment  Modern  that  it  was  spiritual  and  conscientious.  Then  we 
criticism,  starting  from  the  assumption  that  a  come  to  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  degrees  of 
specific  prophecy  is  impossible,  has  declared  ver.  hope,  expectation,  faith,  and  foresight  If  the  pro- 
7,  as  well  as  the  concluding  verses  of  the  oracle,  cess  by  which  prophets  apprehended  divine  oracles 
vers.  32-34,  on  account  of  their  “  suspicious  de-  is  utterly  beyond  the  analogy  of  our  experience, 
finiteness,”  to  be  additions  by  the  late  redactor,  then,  of  course,  it  defies  our  analysis.  But  in  that 
This  is  indeed  the  easiest  way  to  set  aside  any  case,  it  is  a  pure  dogma  which  we  cannot  explain 
apparent  prophecy.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  or  state  in  words,  and  therefore  cannot  teach  or 
that  the  whple  passage,  from  ver.  21  on,  comes  •  transmit  We  can  repeat  a  formula,  but  we  can* 
naturally  and  necessarily  to  this  termination,  and  1  not  form  an  idea.  If,  however,  we  have  an  an* 
the  tone  and  language  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  I  alogy  in  our  experience  of  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
the  previous  verses.  [The  artificial  construction  |  — in  our  knowledge  and  conception  of  His  laws— 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  make  it  impossible  and  in  our  belief  in  His  Providence,  for  the  kmd  of 


to  regard  vers.  32-34  as  anything  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  original  composition.  See  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  translation. — W.  G.  S.)  To  take  these 
verses  away  from  the  oracle  is  to  rob  it  of  all  its 
point  It  is  both  arbitrary  and  violent 

The  so-called  naturalistic  explanation,  which 
Knobel  maintains,  is  not  much  better.  According 
to  this,  the  pestilence  had  then  already  commenced, 
and  it  threatened  to  weaken  the  Assyrian  army 
very  materially.  News  had  also  come  that  Tirha- 
kah  was  advancing  (ver.  9).  These  two  things 
caused  the  prophet  to  “hope”  that  Sennacherib 
would  not  persevere,  and,  inspired  by  this  hope,  he 
“sustains  his  courage  and  exhorts  the  king  and 
nation  to  confidence.”  But  the  assumption  that 
the  pestilence  had  at  this  time  already  broken  out 
in  the  Assyrian  camp  is  unfounded,  it  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  it  even  contradicts  the  statements 
of  the  text  in  vers.  35  and  36.  With  this  assump¬ 
tion  the  factitious  “hope1’  of  the  prophet  falls  to 
the  ground.  Moreover  it  is  perfectly  dear  that 
the  prophet  is  not  giving  expression  to  a  mere 
hope.  As  Knobel  himself  admits,  “the  tone  is 
that  of  the  utmost  confidence,”  and  “  the  passage 
(vers.  32-34)  is  perfectly  definite.” 

Ewald’s  conception  of  it  is  much  finer  and 
more  delicate.  (Gesch.  Jar.  IU.  a.  634  [Ed.  third  a . 
682]).  He  thus  states  his  conception  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  In  the  first  place,  when  Bab-shakeh 
uttered  his  threats,  the  prophet  exhorted  the  king 
In  general  to  oourage  and  fearlessness  (ver.  6). 
Afterwards,  when  Sennacherib’s  letter  arrived  and 
Hezekiah  was  in  great  anxiety,  “Isaiah  forth¬ 
with  announced  to  him,  if  possible  (I)  yet  more 
distinctly  than  before,  the  heaven-sent  consolation. 
The  bolder  and  more  insolent  the  language  of  Sen- 
naoherib  was,  the  more  firm  was  the  divine  confi¬ 
dence  against  all  his  human  vanity  which  Isaiah 
expressed  in  his  mighty  oracles.  Thereby  he 
powerfully  influenced  both  the  king  and  the  peo- 
.ple.  He  was  the  most  unwavering  support  in  this 
calamity,  and  the  unswerving  strength  of  his  soul 
grew  with  the  raging  of  the  storm.”  However 
much  this  conception  may  contain  which  is  grand, 
and  true,  yet  it  does  not  rise  above  the  idea  that 
file  prophet  had  a  merely  natural  and  human  hope 
and  foreboding.  The  prophet  himself,  however, 
means  to  have  his  words  taken  as  something  more 
than  this.  He  oould  not  possibly,  with  good  con- 


activity  which  produced  the  prophecies,  then  vs 
may  indeed  believe  that  the  prophets  acted  upon  a 
much  greater  measure  of  the  same  convictions. 
Certainly  the  prophets  did  not  utter  guesses,  and 
pronounce  them  with  a  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  I B 
Any  attentive  reader  of  the  prophecies  will  perceive 
that  this  formula  has,  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets, 
a  truly  awfril  meaning.  They  had  intense  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  God’s  will  and  Providence,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  faith  in  His  truth  and  justice.  When  they 
spoke  it  was  without  faltering,  and  with  complete 
faith  that  they  were  pronouncing  the  orades  of 
God.  The  “  definiteness  "  of  this  prophecy,  which 
is  made  a  ground  for  believing  it  post  eventun^ 
may  be  questioned.  It  is  grand,  broad,  and  poetic. 
It  is  not  specific  in  announcing  the  form  of  the  de¬ 
liverance,  but  has  the  features  of  O.  T.  predictions. 
The  more  detailed  treatment  of  prophecy  belongs 
to  the  exposition  of  the  prophetical  books. — W.  G. 
8.] 

There  was  nothing  in  the  cirou  instances  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  hitherto  invincible 
conqueror,  who  was  already  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  with  165,000  men,  would  withdraw 
immediately.  On  the  contrary  nothing  seemed 
more  oertain  than  that  he  would  carry  out  his 
threats.  Nevertheless  Isaiah  declared  to  the 
king  and  the  people  in  regard  to  him,  “in  the  tone 
of  an  ambassador  of  God”  (Koeter),  with  the 
greatest  definiteness  and  confidence:  “He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  Ac."  If  this  was  mere 
surmise  and  supposition,  then  it  was,  under  these 
circumstances,  pure  insanity  to  exhort  Jerusalem 
to  scorn  and  defy  the  conqueror  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  in  the  greatest  jeopardy;  nay, 
even  the  oomparison  of  Sennacherib  with  a  wild 
beast  with  a  ring  through  its  nose  and  a  bridle  in 
its  mouth,  would  be  a  piece  of  bombast  no  wav  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Rab-shakeh.  What  would  save 
become  of  Isaiah?  What  would  have  become  of 
the  prophetic  institution,  if  he  had  then  been 
mistaken  in  his  mere  individual  and  subjective 
supposition  and  hope  ?  It  is  useless  to  turn  and 
twist  the  matter.  We  must  either  strike  out  the 
entire  oracle,  or  we  must  recognize  in  it  a  genuine 
prediction  and  admit  that  “  the  prophecy  came  net 
in  old  times  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost”  (2  Peter  L  21).  The  fact  that  this  evert, 
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which  was  beyond  the  range  of  all  human  fore¬ 
sight  and  calculation,  was  definitely  foretold  by 
the  prophet,  gives  it  the  character  of  an  event  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  of  God  for  the  deliverance 
of  His  people,  that  is,  of  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  redemption,  and  takes  away  from  it  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  accidental,  natural,  occurrence. 

[The  question  is:  Were  the  prophets  infallible  ? 
The  author's  argument  seems  to  assume  that  they 
were.  The  assumption  ought  to  be  fairly  stated 
and  understood,  and  the  issue  involved  ought  to 
be  fairly  met  If  the  prophets,  who  were  “  men,” 
“subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  ”  (Jas.  v.  17), 
were  infallible,  why  may  not  the  Pope  be  so  ?  If 
a  distinction  can  be  made,  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  prophets  were  infallible  in  their  oracles,  why 
may  not  the  Pope  be  infallible  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra,  though  not  otherwise  ?  A  fair  criticism 
of  this  oracle  will  show  it  to  be  a  prediction.  The 
event  which  followed  was  a  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  an  incident  in  the  history  of  redemption 
(see  bracketed  addition  to  §  9,  below).  It  rested 
on  very  much  more  than  a  hope  or  suspicion.  It 
was  a  confident  expectation  which  was  based  on 
trust  in  God  and  faith  in  His  Providence.  This 
amounted  to  a  certain  conviction  in  the  prophet's 
mind,  so  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  in 
solemn  form  as  God’s  will  that  Sennacherib's  plan 
against  Judah  should  be  frustrated.  He  was 
obliged  to  stake  his  prophetical  authority  on  this 
prediction.  His  religious  faith  rose  above  all  the 
appearances  of  improbability  (humanly  speaking), 
that  Sennacherib’s  course  could  be  arrested.  He 
did  not  fear,  relying  on  his  faith  in  God,  to  threaten 
Sennacherib  with  the  most  shameful  overthrow. 
Sennacherib  lived  and  prospered  for  twenty 
years  afterwards  (see  Suppltm.  Note  after  the 
Exeg.  section).  If  we  insist  on  the  literal  accuracy, 
or  even  specific  reference,  of  ver.  28  we  shall  make 
a  grievous  error,  but,  as  a  poetic  expression  for  a 
prediction  of  -shame  and  disaster  to  Sennacherib, 
it  was  completely  fulfilled.  Thus  the  event  justi¬ 
fied  Isaiah's  faith,  and  ratified  his  authority  as  a 
man  of  God ;  i.  e ,  a  man  endowed  with  power  to 
aee  and  understand  the  ways  of  God.  The  notion 
that  the  prophets  had  communications  from  heaven, 
which  gave  them  infallible  information  as  to  what 
was  to  be,  is  a  superstition.  The  idea  that  they 
were  men  whose  faith  and  love  towards  God  gave 
them  communion  with  Him,  knowledge  of  His 
ways,  insight  into  His  Providence,  and,  therefore, 
foresight  of  His  dealings  with  men,  is  a  sublime 
religious  truth, — one  which  deserves  the  study,  as 
it  will  cultivate  the  religious  powers,  of  every 
Christian  man. — W.  G.  8.] 

6.  Hezekiatis  behavior  during  (he  peril  from  the 
Assyrians  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  characterization  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  narrative  (xviil  6-7),  inasmuch  as  he,  who  had 
the  courage  to  declare  his  independence  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  supremacy,  and  who,  according  to  2  Ohron. 
xxxiL  5-8,  at  Sennacherib's  approach,  not  only 
took  all  possible  measures  iftr  a  determined  resist¬ 
ance,  but  also  encouraged  the  people  to  trust  in 
Jehovah,  its  God,  and  -not  to  fear,  nevertheless  in¬ 
structed  his  ambassadors  to  ask  for  mercy,  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  ready  to  submittoany  sacrifice  which 
might  be  demanded  of  him  (ver.  14).  This  one 
fact,  however,  does  not  justify  us  in  regarding  him 
as  a  u  weak  and  dependent  man  ”  (see  above  §  1). 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  he  took  the  step 


oq  his  own  motion,  or,  as  is  very  possible,  was 
forced  to  it  by  those  who  were  about  him.  It  was 
not  until  the  Assyrian  army  had  advanced  even 
beyond  Jerusalem,  had  taken  one  city  after  an¬ 
other  and  devastated  the  country,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Jerusalem  could  not  much  longer  be 
defended,  that  he  determined  to  make  this  humili¬ 
ating  offer.  He  had  a  good  intention,  which  was 
to  save  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
a  fate  like  that  of  Samaria.  Yet  he  did  not  send 
to  the  Assyrian  Buch  a  message  as  his  wretched 
father,  Aliaz,  had  once  sent:  “I  am  thy ‘servant 
and  thy  son  ”  (chap.  xvi.  7),  but  only  went  so  far 
as  necessity  compelled  him.  Certainly  he  was  not 
a  hero  in  faith  like  Isaiah.  “  When  he  had  taken 
the  first  step  (the  revolt),  trusting  in  his  God,  then 
he  ought  to  have  taken  the  second,  also  trusting 
in  Him  ”  (Schlier),  but  that  he  did  not  do  so  does 
not  prove  that  he  had  no  faith.  There  are  times 
in  the  life  of  every  truly  pious  and  believing  man 
when  the  ground  trembles  under  his  feet,  and  he 
is  wanting  in  firm  and  invincible  faith.  It  was 
in  such  a  moment  that  John  the  Baptist  sent  to 
ask  the  Saviour:  “Art  thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  ”  and  yet  the  Saviour  said  of  him  that  lie 
was  no  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.  Peter  denied 
his  master,  and  yet  the  master  called  him  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  should  be  built.  The  time 
of  peril  from  the  Assyrians  was,  for  Hezekiali,  a 
time  of  trial  and  discipline.  Soon  after  he  had 
acted  in  faint-heartedness  and  despair  he  learned 
that  help  is  not  to  be  bought  in  distress  by  gold 
or  silver.  The  treacherous  foe  only  pressed  him 
the  harder,  and  then  at  last  Hezekiah  showed  him¬ 
self  a  true  theocratic  king.  Recognizing  a  divine 
chastisement  and  discipline  in  this  danger,  he  turns 
first  to  the  prophet  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah  and 
the  organ  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  sends  an  embas¬ 
sy  of  the  chief  royal  officers  and  of  the  chief  priests 
to  him  to  bog  his  intercession.  The  solemn  em¬ 
bassy  was  a  physical  recognition  by  the  king  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  prophet  It  shows  that 
where  both  were  such  as  they  ought  to  be  there 
could  be  no  question  of  “independent  powers” 
over  against  each  other  (see  1  Kings  xxi.  Hist. 

§  4,  and  Pt.  II.  p.  104),  but  that  both  worked  to* 
gether,  and  had  co-ordinate  and  complementary 
functions  in  carrying  on  the  plan  of  redemption. 
The  position  which  Hezekiah  took  up  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  prophetical  institution,  even  when  it 
was  exercising  its  functions  of  warning  and  re¬ 
buke,  may  be  seen  from  the  incidental  allusion  in 
Jerem.  xxvi.  18  sq.  (See  Caspari  uber  Micha,  den 
Morasthiten,  s.  56.)  In  the  case  before  us  he  did 
not  rest  content  with  the  solemn  embassy  to  the 
prophet,  but  went  before  the  Lord,  and  poured  out 
his  heart  to  Him  in  prayer.  Yon  Gerloch  justly 
says:  “It  is  most  clearly  apparent  that,  in  this 
prayer,  the  inmost  faith  of  a  genuine  Israelite  is 
expressed.”  In  true  humility  and  fervor  he  calls 
upon  the  only  living  God,  who  has  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  is  the  king  of  all  kings  of 
earth ;  who  had  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  people,  • 
and  dwells  and  reigns  amongst  them  as  a  sign  and 
•pledge  of  His  covenant.  To  Him,  the  Almighty 
One,  who  alone  can  help  and  save,  he  cries  for  help 
and  salvation.  He  is  not  so  much  alarmed  for  his 
throne  and  his  own  glory  as  he  is  that  the  name 
of  this  God  shall  not  be  blasphemed,  but  rather  be 
revered  by  all  the  world.  We  have  no  such  prayer 
from  any  other  king  since  Solomon.  Because  the 
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Lord  is  near  to  all  who  call  upon  Him,  and  does 
what  the  god-fearing  ask  of  Him,  and  hears  their 
cry  (Ps.  cxlv.  18  sq.),  therefore  this  prayer  was 
heard.  The  Lord  helped  wondrously  and  beyond 
mil  Hezekiah’s  prayer  or  hope.  . 

7.  The  Assyrian  king ,  Sennacherib,  and  his  chief 
cup-bearer  form  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Hezeki^h 
and  the  prophet.  ‘The  pride  and  arrogance  which, 
ms  a  rule,  animate  all  great  conquerors,  is  expressed 
by  them.  Such  men,  insolently  relying  on  their 
own  human  power  and  might,  recognise  nothing 
superior  to  themselves,  shrink  from  no  means  of 
gratifying  their  ambition  for  territorial  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  insult  and  scoff  at  Almighty  God,  until 
He  finally  sends  His  judgments  upon  them  and 
brings  them  to  shame.  The  language  which  this 
ancient  conqueror  used  is  that  of  a  heathen,  but 
the  spirit  which  animated  it  has  not  perished  from 
the  earth ;  it  appeared  again  in  the  words  of  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  modern  times.  When  Na¬ 
poleon,  during  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  said  to  a 
Mufti:  “I  can  cause  a  fiery  chariot  to  descend 
from  heaven  and  to  turn  its  course  to  earth ;  ” — 
when,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  he  declared,  denying  the  true  God  and  put¬ 
ting  fate  in  His  place :  “  Can  there  be  any  one  who 
is  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  fate  itself  guides 
all  my  undertakings?  .  .  .  Inform  the  people  that 
it  is  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies  of  Islam 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  cross,  I  should  come 
from  the  far  west  to  fhlfil  the  task  which  is  set 
for  me.  .  .  .  Those  who  raise  prayers  against  us 
to  heaven  pray  for  their  own  damnation.  I  could 
demand  from  each  one  of  you  an  account  of  the 
secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  for  I  know  all,  even 
that  w  hich  ye  have  told  to  no  one.  A  day  will 
come  when  all  will  see  that  I  have  been  guided  by 
commands  from  above,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of 
men  can  accomplish  nothing  against  me”  (Leo, 
Universalgcsch.  V.  8.  317.  Baur,  Oeschichls-  und  Le- 
benshUder ,  I.  s.  385,  sq.) — is  that  not  the  same  thing 
as  Sennacherib  boasts  chap,  xviii.  25,  35  and  xix. 

1  sq.  in  regard  to  himself,  though  with  different 
words?  It  is  an  entire  misconception,  on  the  part 
of  EwaM,  when  he  thus  states  Sennacherib’s  poli¬ 
cy  and  intentions  ( l .  c.  s.  596) :  “  The  wars  between 
the  numerous  small  kingdoms  this  side  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  had,  during  the  last  centuries,  assumed 
continually  more  and  more  the  character  of  mere 
plundering  expeditions.  It  was  enough  to  merely 
rob  and  plunder  a  weaker  neighbor.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  conception  of  a  fatherland,  a  great  kingdom 
which  was  a  power  to  restrain  wrong  by  justice 
and  unity.  But  the  4  warlike ’  [Ewald’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  31^]  king,  as  the  Assyrian  king  was  now 

called  before  all  others  (Hos.  v.  13 ;  x.  6)  desired 

a  great,  united,  and  powerful  kingdom,  in  which 
petty  national  jealousies  should  disappear.”  The 
Scriptures  do  not  contain  any  hint  of  any  such 
noble  and  beneficent  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  On  the  contrary,  Sennacherib 
himself  boasts  that  he  has  devoted  all  the  con¬ 
quered  lands  to  destruction,  and  has  caused  the  na¬ 
tions  to  perish  (chap.  xix.  11,  12).  The  Scriptures 
call  Sonuacherib  especially  a  destroyer,  plunderer, 
or  robber  (IsaL  xxxiii.  1),  whose  heart  is  set  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  uproot  nations,  and  who  does  not  know 
that  he  is  only  a  hired  razor,  the  rod  of  God’s  wrath, 
and  the  staff  of  His  anger  (IsaL  x.  6-7).  That 


this  man,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  before  whom  all  nations  trembled, 
should  come  to  shame  in  his  contest  with  the  small 
and  weak  kingdom  of  Judah,  this  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world  the  great  and  eternal  truth:  He  can 
humiliate  even  the  proud  I 

8.  The  speech  of  the  ambassador,  RabshakcK, 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  ancient  oriental  rheto¬ 
ric.  It  has,  in  form  and  expression,  none  of  the 
smoothness  and  fineness  of  modem  diplomacy,  but 
it  is,  in  the  method  which  it  pursues,  by  no  means 
out  of  date,  but  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  spoken 
but  yesterday.  In  the  first  part,  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  king  Hezekiah  and  his  high  officers,  the 
speaker  utters  undeniable  truths.  It  was  true 
that  Egypt  was  like  a  broken  reed  on  which  a 
man  could  not  rest  or  rely.  It  was  true  that  Heze¬ 
kiah  had  abolished  the  worship  on  the  high  places 
and  centralized  the  cultus  in  Jerusalem.  It  was 
true  that  if  he  had  ever  so  many  horses  he  lacked 
riders  for  them,  while  the  Assyrian  army  was 
richly  provided  with  both.  It  was  true,  finally, 
that  this  army  had  not  advanced  to  Jerusalem  and 
beyond  without  the  permission  of  God;  but  all 
these  truths  stand  here  in  tlte  service  of  arrogance, 
hypocrisy,  and  falsehood.  The  ancient  diplomat 
understood  the  falsely  celebrated  art  of  convin¬ 
cing  by  sophistical  arguments,  and  yet  of  cheating 
and  deceiving.  When  the  royal  councillors  did  noi 
at  once  yield  to  him,  he  became  rude  and  insolent 
towards  them,  and  began  to  harangue  the  common 
people.  In  the  first  place,  he  puts  before  them  the 
distress  and  misery  which  await  them  if  the  city 
is  not  given  up  at  once ;  then  he  makes  promises, 
tempts  them  and  sets  prosperity,  and  good  fortune, 
and  wealth  before  them ;  then  he  makes  them  sus¬ 
picious  of  their  king,  and  calls  them  to  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  him  ;  finally,  he  undermines  their  religions 
faith,  represents  to  them  their  trust  in  God  as 
foolish  and  vain,  and  appeals  to  the  fall  of  Samaria 
which  (lie  declares)  this  God  waa  as  little  able  to 
prevent  as  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  were  to 
prevent  their  overthrow.  Here  again  we  must 
exclaim  with  Menken,  as  above  in  the  case  of 
Naaman :  44  How  tame  and  faithful  is  the  ancient 
picture  1  How  fresh  and  new  it  is,  as  if  men  of 
to-day  had  sat  for  it  1  ” 

9.  The  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army ,  which 
impelled  Sennacherib  to  retreat,  is  unquestioned 
as  an  historical  fact;  it  has  not  been  assailed  even 
by  modem  critical  science.  Its  character  as  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  redemptive  plan  (see 
§  3)  has,  however,  been  taken  from  it  by  the 
assertion  that  it  was  due  to  one  of  the  pestilences 
which  were  common  in  the  Orient,  and  especially 
in  Egypt ;  that  the  number  of  those  who  died  is 
“  exaggerated,”  and  that  the  destruction  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  night  is  a  mythical  detail  Appeal  is  made  in 
proof  to  the  44  frightful  devastation  which  the  pes¬ 
tilence  accomplishes  in  a  short  time.”  Instances 
are  cited  such  as  that 44  at  Constantinople,  in  1714, 
nearly  300,000  human  beings  perished,  and  at  the 
same  place,  in  1778,  2,000  died  daily  ”  (Winer,  &- 
W.-B.,  H.  s. 232),  and  that 44  the  pestilence  in  Milan, 
in  1629,  according  to  Tadino,  carried  off  160,000  per¬ 
sons;  at  Vienna,  in  1679, 122,849;  and  in  Moscow,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  according  to  Martens, 
670,000”  (Delitsch  on  IsaL  xxxviL  36).  As  for 
the  number  186,000,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  44  an 
exactly  round  number  bears  witness  to  its  histori¬ 
cal  accuracy  ”  (Thenius).  Both  accounts  have  it 
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Moreover  it  occurs  1  Macc.  vii.  41,  and  2  Maoc.  xv. 
22,  and  Joe.  Antiq.  x.  1, 6.  It  is  arbitrary  to  throw 
aside  a  number  which  is  supported  by  such  testi¬ 
mony  and  has  nothing  against  it.  It  would  not 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  number  supported  by 
*o  many  profane  authors.  As  for  the  assumed 
mythical  detail  that  they  all  perished  in  one  night, 
that  is  not  the  statement  of  the  text;  but  that 
“the  ay  gel  went  out  on  that  night  and  he  smote,” 
Ac.,  that  is,  on  that  night  the  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  Assyrian  camp,  so  that  in  the  morning  very 
many  already  lay  dead,  and  it  raged  until  the 
*Whole  army,  185,000  strong,  was  carried  off.  With 
that  night  the  destruction  of  the  entire  army  be¬ 
gan.  [That  is  hardly  a  fair  reading  of  ver. 
35.  The  angel  went  out  that  night  and  smote 
185,000  men,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  corpses. 
The  naivety  of  the  remark,  that  they  rose  up  and 
lol  they  were  all  dead,  belongs  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  style  of  composition.  Its  meaning  is  clear 
that  the  185,000  men  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
Assyrian  army.  The  intention  of  the  history  to  de¬ 
clare  that  185,000  men  were  smitten  and  perished 
in  one  night  is  undeniable. — W.  G.  8.]  “  In  view 

of  the  conciseness  of  the  record  we  may  assume, 
with  Hensler  and  others,  that  the  pestilence  raged 
in  the  Assyrian  camp  for  some  time,  and  that  it 
carried  off  thousands  by  night  (Ps.  xci.  6)  up  to 
the  number  of  185,000”  (Delitsch).  If  the  words 

mnn  were  what  made  of  the  incident  a 

miraculous  interposition  of  God,  they  could  not  be 
wanting  from  the  narrative  in  Isaiah;  also  the 
Chronicler,  who  does  not  in  other  cases  show  any 
distrust  of  what  is  miraculous,  and  the  three  places 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  that  in  Sirach,  all 
of  which  mention  the  event,  would  not  be  silent  as 
to  that  which  would  form  the  distinctive  feature  of 
it  When  Knobel  remarks  that  “  the  historian  as¬ 
cribes  the  event  which  brought  about  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Judah  to  the  God  of  Judah,”  we  must 
ask,  to  whom  else  should  he  asoribe  it?  to  Nature? 
to  the  climate?  to  accident?  The  God  of  Judah 
is  the  living  God,  who,  as  Hezekiah  says  (xix.  15, 
19),  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  alone  is  God. 
If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  Him 
(Matt  x.  29),  then  185,000  men  were  not  carried 
off  without  His  will  As  in  the  case  of  Isaiah’s 
prophecy  (§  5),  so  here,  all  turning  and  twisting 
is  useless.  The  incident  was  “a  dispensation  of 
God  which  evades  until  this  day  all  attempts  to 
solve  its  causes.”  We  may  admit  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  pestilence;  “but,  in  the  way  of  an 
attempt  at  a  natural  explanation,  this  amounts  to 
nothing.  No  disease  has  ever,  in  its  natural 
course,  accomplished  anything  of  the  kind.  All 
the  extraordinary  cases  which  are  cited  from  his¬ 
tory  are  only  calculated  to  render  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  the  fact  that  the  incident  here  recorded  is 
totally  dissimilar  from  them  all  ”  (Drechsler). 

[The  miraculousness  of  the  incident  consists  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  nor  in  the  short  space 
of  time  in  which  they  perished.  It  consists  in  the 
fact  that  this  extraordinary  calamity  befell  the  As¬ 
syrian  army,  by  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  at 
a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  Judah.  The  rava¬ 
ges  of  pestilence  in  various  historical  instances 
are,  therefore,  no  parallels.  They  are  entirely 
aside  from  the  point  The  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  armada  bv  a  storm  is  a  far  closer  parallel 
than  any  one  of  these.  We  may  hesitate  to  inter¬ 


pret  these  dispensations  of  Providence  in  modern 
times.  The  prophetic  author  of  the  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  had  no  such  scruples.  He  saw  and  plainly 
declared  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event.  “It  is 
not  without  reason  that  in  the  churches  of  Moscow 
the  exultation  over  the  fall  of  Sennacherib  is  still 
read  on  the  anniversary  of  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Russia ;  or  that  Arnold,  in  his  Leo- 
tures  on  Modern  History,  in  the  impressive  passage 
(p.  177)  in  which  he  dwells  on  that  great  catastro¬ 
phe,  declared  that  for  (the  memorable  night  qf 
frost  in  which  20,000  horses  perished,  and  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  was  utterly  broken,’ 
he  ( knew  of  no  language  so  well  fitted  to  describe 
it  as  the  words  in  which  Isaiah  described  the  ad¬ 
vance  and  destruction  of  the  hosts  of  Sennache¬ 
rib.*”  (Stanley,  II.  534.)  Our  best  means  of 
arriving  at  a  strictly  historical  conception  of  such 
providential  interpositions  as  the  one  here  recorded, 
is  that  of  comparing  them  with  other  similar  events 
nearer  and  more  familiar  to  ourselves. — W.  G.  S.J 

HOMITJrnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vere.  1-8.  The  noble  Testimony  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  bear  to  King  Hezekiah.  (a)  He 
abolished  the  false  worship  in  his  kingdom  and 
reestablished  that  which  was  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God  (vers.  3  and  4).  (b)  He  trusted 
the  Lord,  clung  to  him,  and  departed  not  from  Him 
(vers.  5  and  6).  (c)  What  he  did  prospered,  for  the 
Lord  was  with  him  (vers.  7  and  8). — Vers.  3-6. 
Lange  :  It  is  sad  when  godly  parents  liave  godless 
children  and  must  see  that  all  their  pains  are  spent 
upon  them  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  where  godless 
parents,  especially  a  godless  father,  have  pious  chil¬ 
dren,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  direct  fruit  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  testimony  to  Hezekiah  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  excellent  the  more  depraved  his 
father  was.  Cramer:  Virtue  and  godliness  are  not 
inherited  from  one’s  parents. — Ver.  4.  Hezekiah 
succeeded  in  uprooting  ancient  abuses,  because  he 
was  moved  not  merely  by  political  or  other  human 
considerations,  but  only  by  love  to  the  Lord,  and 
zeal  for  His  honor.  He  was  anxious  not  only  to 
root  up,  destroy,  and  deny,  but  also  to  set  up  in 
the  place  of  what  was  evil  that  which  was  right 
and  good. — The  brazen  serpent.  The  purpose  for 
which  Moses  made  it  (John  iii.  14  sq.);  why  Hez¬ 
ekiah  destroyed  it  (worship  of  images  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  images.  Use  and  abuse  of  images).-— Cra¬ 
mer:  If  the  cross  on  which  Christ  hung  were  pre¬ 
served  by  the  papists  it  would  certainly  be  a  relic 
of  remarkable  antiquarian  interest,  but  to  keep  a 
feast  in  its  honor,  make  pilgrimages  to  it,  and  grant 
indulgences  by  virtue  of  it,  would  be  pure  idolatay. 
— Vers.  5  and  6.  True  piety  consists  of  (a)  a  faith 
which  is  at  once  trust  and  confidence,  Heb.  xi.  1 ;  (b) 
dinging  to  the  Lord  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity, 
without  departing  from  Him,  Ps.  lxxiii.  25  sq. ;  (c) 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  James  ii.  17 ; 

1  John  v.  3. — Yere.  7  and  8.  Osiander  :  God  re¬ 
wards  godliness  even  in  this  life,  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  ^ 
Tim.  iv.  8. — Starke:  Only  the  faithful  and  pious 
can  console  themselves  with  God’s  favor,  and  boast 
that  God  is  with  them,  Ps.  cxviii.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  i.  3. — 
To  throw  off  a  disgraceful  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
take  back  what  one  has  been  robbed  of,  is  not  a 
breach  of  fidelity,  but  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  ruler  who  wears  a  crown  lawfully. — Y ere. 
9-12.  See  notes  on  chap.  xvii.  Hoshea  and  Heze- 
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ki&h.  The  former  came  to  the  throne  by  conspir¬ 
acy  and  murder,  and  he  did  not  do  what  was  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord,  therefore  he  perished  with  his 
people.  The  latter  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  clung 
to  Him,  and  therefore  he  came  out  with  his  people 
victoriously  from  the  peril. 

Vers.  13-16.  Hezekiah  enjoyed  peace  and  rest 
for  fourteen  years.  His  reign  was  a  prosperous 
one ;  then,  however,  came  the  tirafe  of  tried  and 
danger,  which  does  not  fail  to  come  even  to  those 
who  have  faith  and  trust. — Berleb.  Bibel:  No 
one  oan  belong  to  God  unless  he  passes  through 
trial  and  discipline.  The  harder  the  trial  is,  the 
more  must  we  increase  our  faith  and  dependence, 
for  God  chastises  us  only  that  He  may  make  more 
dear  His  mercy  and  care  for  those  who  trust  in 
Him. — The  gold  of  faith  can  only  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  fires  of  adversity,  Sir.  ii.  6.  If 
thy  faith  is  not  a  mere  notion,  or  opinion,  or  feel¬ 
ing,  or  sensation,  then  it  will  not  diminish  in  the 
time  of  trial,  but  grow  and  become  stronger  and 
purer.  “Whence  should  we  have  had  David’s 
psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  tried  ?  ”  Therefore 
St  Paul  says,  Rom.  v.  3  sq. — Ver.  14..  There  is  no¬ 
thing  harder  for  any  one  who  holds  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  than  to  humble  himself,  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  beneficial.  The  king  finds  himself  compelled, 
in  order  to  save  his  kingdom,  to  beg  forgiveness 
of  the  monarch  from  whom  he  had  revolted.  That 
was  the  first  consequence  of  his  chastisement. — 
Cramer  :  An  oppressive  peace  is  better  than  the 
most  just  war,  and  it  is  better  to  purchase  peace 
than  to  risk  kingdom  and  people,  life  and  liberty. 
— When  we  see  that  we  have  done  wroqg  we 
ought  to  confess  it  not  only  before  God  but  also 
before  men. — Do  thou  say  to  God  what  Hezekiah 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  say  to  Sennacherib.  Thou 
wilt  find  Him  not  faithless,  but  always  good  and 
faithful,  and  He  will  lay  upon  thee  no  burden 
which  thou  canst  not  carry. — Ver.  17.  We  can 
never  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  a  man  who  is  sim¬ 
ply  bought  with  money. — Want  of  courage  in 
one’s  self  invites  an  enemy  to  arrogance.  The 
more  humbly  one  approaches  an  enemy  the  more 
insolent  he  becomes: — Peace  and  quiet  which  are 
bought  with  money  have  no  duration.  [This 
ought  to  be  taken  to  modify  the  doctrine  quoted 
above  (on  ver.  14)  from  Cramer,  that  it  is  better 
to  buy  peace  than  to  risk  war.] 

Vere.  17-36.  Rab-shakeh’s  speech  (a)  to  Hez- 
ekiah’s  messengers,  vers.  19-27 ;  (6)  to  the  people, 
vers.  28-35.  See  Hisior.  §  8.  That  is  always  the 
way  of  the  devil ;  he  mixes  up  truth  and  falsehood, 
that  he  may  inoculate  us  with  the  falsehood. — Rab- 
shakeh,  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  (a)  He  appears 
to  warn  against  Egypt  as  a  power  which  neither  can 
nor  will  help,  just  as  Jsaiah  himself  does,  while  he 
himself  comes  to  destroy  and  devour  (Matt.  vii.  15 ; 

1  John  iv.  1 ).  (5)  He  represents  what  had  been  or¬ 
dained  by  Hezekiah  according  to  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  and  for  His  honor  as  a  sin  and  a  breach  of 
religion,  while  he  himself  cared  nothing  whatever 
for  the  Law  of  the  Lord  or  the  true  and  right  wor¬ 
ship.  Beware  of  those  who  represent  as  weak¬ 
ness  and  folly  that  which  is  divine  wisdom  and 
strength  (1  Cor.  i.  18  sq.).  (c)  He  claims  that  the 
Lord  is  with  him  and  lias  commanded  him  to  do 
what  he  is  doing  (ver.  25),  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is 
only  the  rod  of  God’s  wrath,  the  staff  of  His  anger, 
a  hired  razor,”  and  ambition,  lust  for  gold  and 
land,  desire  for  glory  and  plunder  are  his  only 


motives  (Matt  viL  22  aq.).  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
prosperity  and  the  victory  of  the  godless.  They 
are  like  chaff  which  the  wind  scatters  and  their 
way  disappears  (Ps.  L  3,  6). — Ver.  20.  In  what 
dost  thou  trust?  Ask  thyself  this  every  day. 
Dost  thou  trust  in  other  men  who  have  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence  (Ps.  lx.  12;  cxlvL  3,  4; 
Jerem.  xvii.  6) ;  upon  thyself  thine  own  power,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  judgment  (Prov.  iii.  5,  7 ;  1  Cor.  L  19, 
20) ;  or  on  the  Lord  alone  (Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9 ;  cxlvi 
5 ;  Jerem.  xvii.  7,  8)  ? — Ver.  21.  J.  Lange  :  How 
often  it  happens  that  when  a  man  abandons  God 
and  seeks  another  reliance,  he  finds  but  a  broken 
reed ! — Umbreit  :  So  weak  and  faithless  men  often 
prepare  for  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  God’s 
grace,  but  seek  help  from  them,  the  deepest  mis¬ 
fortunes.  He  who  trusts  only  in  God  stands  high 
and  free  even  above  the  ruins  of  his  earthly  hap¬ 
piness  ;  he  who  takes  refuge  in  men  becomes  the 
slave  of  men. — Ver  22.  Kyburz  :  It  is  the  most 
deadly  temptation  of  the  adversary  that  he  throws 
suspicion  upon  all  which  one  has  done  for  God,  or 
upon  all  the  spiritual  good  which  one  has  wrought 
This  is  the  way  of  the  devil  and  of  the  blinded 
world.  They  praise  that  for  which  one  deserves 
punishment  and  make  a  threat  of  that  by  virtue 
of  which  one  might  hope  for  the  favor  of  God. 
He  who  does  not  mean  to  fall  under  this  trial  must 
strive  for  the  testing  spirit  that  it  may  teach  him 
to  distinguish  false  ana  true,  light  and  darkness, 
according  to  the  divine  standards  (John  xii.  4  sq). 
— Starke  :  When  the  world  wishes  to  give  pain 
to  the  pious  it  calls  their  trust  in  God  obstinacy, 
and  their  constancy,  arrogance. — Wurt.  Summ.: 
Perverse  and  depraved  men  often  consider  true 
religion  the  origin  of  all  misfortune. — Vere.  23  and 
24.  The  boastful  cannot  stand  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  (Ps.  v.  6,  7).  He  says  to  them :  “  Speak 
not  with  a  stiff  neck,”  Ac.  (Ps.  lxxv.  6-8.  </.  Jerem. 
ix.  23,  24).  “  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  an  host,”  Ac.  (Ps.  xxxiil  16,  17). — Ver.  25. 
Starke  :  The  godless  do  not  want  to  have  tho  ap¬ 
pearance  of  making  their  undertakings  under  and 
with  God ;  they  boaBt  that  they  do  not  do  so,  yet 
wrongly. — Menken:  God  uses  the  bad  for  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  he  cannot  use  the  good.  The 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  destroys  them  (Prov.  L 
32). — How  often  a  man  puts  his  own  wishes  or 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  the  will  of  God  and  says 
or  thinks :  The  Lord  commanded  me !  It  is  crime, 
however,  for  a  roan  to  ascribe  to  the  will  of  God 
that  which  sprang  from  his  own  evil  lusts  (James 
i.  13  s?.). 

Vere.  26  to  28.  The  just  Request  of  the  King’s 
Councillors  to  Rab-shakeh  and  his  insolent  Reply. 
— Cramer:  A  Christian  ought  to  be  careful  in  all 
things  and  to  try  to  avert  harm  wherever  he  can 
(Eph.  v.  15). — Simple  and  uneducated  people  lend 
an  ear  far  too  easily  to  boasters,  to  those  who  dis¬ 
tort  truth,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  cajoled,  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  insight  to  distinguish  between  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reality,  error  and  truth.  Therefore 
not  all  subjects  should  be  discussed  before  the 
multitude,  in  whose  minds  one  distorted  expression 
will  often  do  more  harm  than  the  most  reasonable 
discourse  can  cure.  A  faithful  government  ought 
to  protect  its  subjects  from  hypocritical  and  lying 
teachers  as  much  as  from  thieves  and  robbers. 
Ver.  27.  He  who  cannot  endure  any  contradiction, 
however  moderate  and  just  it  may  be,  without  be¬ 
coming  violent  and  angry,  shows  thereby  that  be 
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is  not  aiming  at  truth  and  right,  but  that  he  has  a 
selfish  and  insincere  purpose. — Rab-shakeh  was  an 
official  of  the  court  and  a  man  in  high  station,  who 
did  not  lack  wisdom  and  information ;  neverthe¬ 
less  his  words  show  rudeness  and  vulgarity.  High 
rank  and  position,  even  when  united  with  wisdom 
and  information,  do  not  insure  against  rudeness 
and  vulgarity.  These  only  disappear  where  the 
life  has  its  springs  in  God,  and  there  is  a  purified 
heart  and  a  sanctified  disposition  (Luke  vi.  45). — 
Yer.  28-35.  The  ways  and  means  of  demagogues 
and  those  who  stir  up  sedition,  (a)  Vers.  29  and 
30.  They  cast  suspicion  upon  the  lawful  authority, 
however  righteous  its  intentions  may  be.  They 
scatter  abroad  distrust  of  its  power  and  of  its 
good  disposition,  and  strive  to  make  the  people 
discontented  with  all  its  ordinances.  (5)  Vers.  31 
and  32.  They  promise  to  the  people  peace  and 
prosperity  and  good  fortune,  deliverance  from  tyr¬ 
anny  and  slaveiy,  in  order  that  they  may  then  lay 
upon  it  their  yoke,  which  is  far  heavier  and  more 
disgraceful  (Ps.  cxl.  6).  (c)  Yer.  33  sq.  They  un¬ 
dermine  the  faith  of  tho  people  under  the  pretenoe 
of  enlightening  it,  while  they  themselves  walk  in 
darkness  and  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Therefore:  “Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  ”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13). — 
Ver.  28.  Starke:  When  Satan  wants  attentive 
listeners  he  talks  God's  language ;  therefore  be¬ 
lieve  not  every  spirit  (1  John  iv.  1). — Yer.  30.  The 
Lord  will  save  us  1  (a)  A  noble  saying  in  the 
mouth  of  a  king  speaking  to  his  people.  He 
thereby  admits  that  his  own  power  is  insufficient 
and  vain.  He  leads  his  people  in  that  faith  which 
is  a  confidence  in  what  is  hoped  for,  and  which 
admits  no  doubt  of  what  is  not  seen.  How  well 
it  would  be  for  all  princes  and  peoples  if  they  had 
such  faith.  (6)  In  this  saying  all  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  life  is  expressed:  With  God  we  over¬ 
come  the  world,  for  the  Lord  will  at  length 
save  and  deliver  us  from  all  evil,  and  bring  us  to. 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  The  blasphemer  and 
boaster  wanted  to  remove  these  words  of  the  king 
from  the  heart  of  the  people,  because  he  knew 
that  he  should  then  have  won.  Nowadays  also 
these  words  are  laughed  at  and  scorned.  Let 
them  not  be  torn  from  your  heart  1  Happy  is  he 
whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord  his  God  (Ps.  cxlvi.  5). 
— Ver.  31  sq.  Cramer:  When  Satan  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  anything  by  resistance  and  force,  he 
strikes  the  softer  strings  and  promises  luxury, 
riches,  splendor  (Matt.  iv.  9). — Yer.  33  sq.  Pride 
and  arrogance  go  so  far  that  man,  who  is  but  dust 
and  ashes,  exalts  himself  in  his  folly  above  Al¬ 
mighty  God. — Pfaff.  Bibel  :  The  Lord  punishes 
with  especial  severity  the  crime  of  scoffing  at  the 
Living  God  and  doubting  of  his  might  and  majes¬ 
ty  (2  Mace.  ix.  28 ;  Isai.  xiv.  1,3-15). 

Yer.  36  sq.  The  Impression  which  Rab-shakeh’s 
Speech  made,  (a)  The  people  kept  silence  and  did 
not  answer.  (Silence  is  an  answer — often  a  more 
emphatic  one  than  speech.  Happy  is  the  people 
which  is  deaf  to  the  words  of  seducers  and  those 
who  stir  up  insurrection.)  (b)  The  ambassadors 
of  the  king  tear  their  dothes  as  a  sign  of  grief  and 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemous  words  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  hear.  Rab-shakeh  was  obliged 
to  depart  with  his  mission  unaccomplished  (1  Peter 
v.  8,  9). — Yer.  36.  We  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  with  those  who  do  not  care  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  but  only  to  accomplish  their  own  selfish 


ends,  and  who  are  versed  in  the  art  of  mixing 
truth  and  falsehood,  but  we  should  punish  them 
by  silence. — Ver.  37.  Starke:  We  ought  not  to 
laugh  at  blasphemous  speeches,  but  to  be  heartily 
saddened  by  them. — WUrt.  Summ.  :  We  ought  not 
to  get  angry  at  a  blasphemer,  lest  we  also  do 
some  wrong,  but  we  ought  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
Lord  (Isal  xxx.  15). — Cramer:  Cast  not  your 
pearls  before  swine,  nor  give  what  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs  (Matt,  vil  6).  .  It  is  not  always  wise  to  an¬ 
swer  a  fool  There  is  a  time  for  silence  (EccL  iii. 
1). 

Gimp,  xix.  vers.  1-7.  Hezekiah  in  great  Dis¬ 
tress.  (a)  He  rends  his  clothes  (as  a  sign  of  horror 
at  Rab-shakeh’s  blasphemous  speech).  He  puts  on 
sack-doth  (as  a  sign  of  repentance),  and  goes  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (to  humble  himself  before 
God,  for  he  recognizes  in  his  need  and  distress  a 
consequence  of  sin  and  apostasy,  and  a  call  to  re¬ 
pentance).  (6)  He  sends  the  chiefs  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  the  prophet,  from  whom  he 
hopes  to  hear  the  best  counsel  He  orders  them 
to  make  known  his  request,  and  he  is  encouraged 
by  him  to  stand  fast  in  faith. — Yer.  1.  The  words 
in  Ps.  i.  1  apply  to  Hezekiah.  A  man  who  truly 
fears  God  cannot  endure. that  unbelief  should  open 
its  insolent  mouth ;  his  heart  is  torn  when  he  hears 
the  living  God  scoffed  at.  Woe  to  the  people  and 
country  in  which  the  speeches  of  the  godless  are 
listened  to  in  silence  and  with  indifference,  witli- 
out  pain  or  grief,  and  where  jests  at  God  and 
divine  things  are  regarded  as  enlightenment  and 
wisdom  (Luke  xix.  40). — Vers.  2  and  3.  In  anxi¬ 
ety  and  perplexity  our  only  consolation  is  to  call 
upon  God  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  xlvi  1). — Hall:  The 
more  we  hear  the  name  of  God  desoised  and 
abused  the  more  we  ought  to  love  and  honor  it. — 
Starke  :  It  is  of  great  importance  that,  in  time  of 
need,  one  should  have  a  faithful  friend,  to  whom 
one  can  confide  all,  and  find  counsel  and  help. — 
Yer.  4.  Cramer:  We  should  not  doubt  in  prayer, 
nor  prescribe  methods  of  *action  to  God,  but  wait 
in  patience  and  humility  for  the  help  of  the  Lord 
(James  v.  10). — We  should  apply  to  others  in  our 
need  that  they  may  intercede  lor  us.  When  a  man 
like  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  the  believers  to  pray 
for  him  (Rom.  xv.  30;  Eph.  vi.  18,  19),  how  much 
more  does  it  become  us  to  beg  this  service  of  love 
pf  others,  and  to  console  ourselves  with  the  strength 
of  the  intercession  of  those  who  have  intercourse 
of  prayer  with  the  Lord.  He,  however,  who  de¬ 
sires  that  others  should  pray  for  him  ought  not  to 
have  given  up  the  habit  of  prayer  himself.  Heze¬ 
kiah  went  first  himself  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
to  pray,  and  then  he  sent  to  the  prophet. — Ver.  5. 
What  happiness  and  what  a  blessing  it  is  in  times 
of  distress  and  perplexity  to  have  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  at  hand,  who  stands  firm  in  the  storm. 
— Vers.  6,  7.  Isaiah’s  Answer  (a)  as  a  word  of 
encouragement  (ver.  6),  ( b )  as  a  word  of  promising 
and  threatening  (ver.  7).  The  prophet  calls  the 
emissaries  of  the  Assyrian  king:  “servants”  [see 
Exeg.  on  the  verse],  a  contemptuous  name,  because 
they  had  blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  not 
manly  to  assume  airs  of  superiority  and  to  pretend 
to  scorn  the  word  of  God,  but  it  is  boyish.  How¬ 
ever  high  in  rank  a  man  may  be,  if  he  speaks  and 
acts  as  these  men  did  he  is  a  low  fellow  (Ps. 
xxxvil  12,  13). — Ver.  7.  God  punishes  those  who 
have  no  fear  of  Him  by  making  them"  fear  men, 
and  flee  at  the  mere  rumor  of  a  danger  which  is 
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not  yet  at  hand.  Pray  God,  therefore,  that  He 
may  give  thee  the  right  spirit,  not  a  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power  and  love  and  self-control  (2  Tim.  i.  7). 
— We  think  that  danger  threatens  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  Christianity  when  people  write  and  de¬ 
claim  against  it,  but  fear  not :  all  these  adversaries 
have  perished  like  Herod  who  sought  the  young 
child's  life  (Matt  ii.  20),  and  only  forfeited  their 
own  salvation,  for  “  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this 
Stone  shall  be  broken  ”  (Matt  xxi.  44). — Osiander  : 
God  has  many  means  whereby  he  can  bring  the 
rage  of  His  adversaries  to  naught — Hall:  Proud 
and  self-confident  men  of  the  world  think  little  of 
the  future  consequences,  and  even  while  they  are 
spinning  their  plots  they  come  to  shame. 

Vers.  8-19.  The  two  Contrasted  Kings,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  and  Hezekiah — the  Godless  and  the  Just 
(a)  Sennacherib,  who  sees  himself  in  peril  and 
obliged  to  retreat  by  the  approach  of  Tirhakah, 
does  not  on  that  account  become  more  modest  or 
more  humble,  but  only  more  obstinate  and  arro¬ 
gant.  That  is  the  way  with  godless  and  depraved 
men.  In  distress  and  peril,  instead  of  bending  their 
will  and  yielding  to  the  will  of  God,  they  only 
become  more  stubborn,  insolent,  and  assuming. 
(Osiander:  The  less  ground  the  impious  have  to 
hope  for  victory  over  the  righteous,  the  more  cruel 
do  they  attempt  to  be.)  Hezekiah,  on  the  contrary, 
who  was  in  unprecedented  trouble  and  peril,  was 
theroby  drawn  into  more  earnest  prayer.  He 
humbled  himself  under  the  hand  of  God,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  Lord  alone.  He  went  into  the 
house  of  God  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer, 
Ps.  v.  6-7.  (Calw.  Bibel:  Learn  from,  this  to  pray 
earnestly  and  faithfully,  when  thou  art  in  distress; 
also  learn  from  this  what  is  the  best  weapon  in 
wur,  and  when  the  fatherland  is  in  the  dangers  of 
battle.)  ( b )  Sennacherib  rejects  faith  in  the  God  of 
Israel  as  folly,  and  boasts  that  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  powerless  before  him.  He  lives 
without  God  in  the  world  and  knows  no  God  but 
himself.  But  it  is  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his 
heart:  “There  is  no  God ”  (Ps.  xiv.  1).  He  asks: 
“  Where  is?  ”  Ac.,  but  where  is  now  Sennacherib 
wlio  talked  so  proudly?  (Berl  Bib.)  He  is  gone 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  for  the  way  of  the  godless 
shall  perish  (Ps.  i.  4,  6 ;  xxxv.  6 ;  Zeph.  it  2).  But 
Hezekiah  will  not  let  himself  be  drawn  away  from 
his  God.  His  faith  becomes  only  so  much  warmer 
and  deeper.  He  prays  and  seeks  not  his  own 
honor,  but  that  of  the  Lord  in  whom  he  puts  his 
confidence  (Ps.  L  3).  The  greater  the  cross  the 
greater  the  faith.  The  palm  grows  under  weight. 
Sweetness  flows  from  the  grape  when  it  is  well 
trodden  (Ps.  i.  1,  2). — Vers.  14-19.  Hezekiah’s 
Prayer,  (a)  The  appeal  for  hearing  (vers.  16,  16) ; 

Sthe  Confession  (vers.  17,  18);  (c)  the  request 
Jr.  19)  (see  Histor.  §  6). — Distress  and  misfor¬ 
tune  are  tfie  school  in  which  a  man  learns  to  pray 
Aright  How  many  a  one  repeats  prayers  every 
day  and  yet  never  prays  aright.  Every  one  knows 
from  his  own  experience  that  he  has  never  talked 
so  directly  with  God  as  in  the  time  of  need. — 
Starke  :  Earthly  kings  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  pray,  but  rather  go  before  others  with  a  good 
example. — Arndt:  Who  is  a  true  man  ?  He  who 
can  pray,  and  who  trusts  in  God. — Ver.  16.  Under 
the  old  covenant  God  dwelt  above  the  cherubim 
of  the  ark;  under  the  new  one,  He  dwells  in 
Christ  amongst  us,  therefore  He  demands  to  be 
addressed  by  us  as  the  Bather  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ. — Ver.  16.  “He  that  planted  the  ear,” 

(Ps.  xciv.  9).  Though  men  do  not  hear  or  see,  He 
hears  and  sees  all,  even  that  which  is  said  and 
done  in  secret  (Ps.  cxxxix.  1  «?.).  It  often  seems 
as  if  He  did  not  see  or  hear,  but  ho  will  some  time 
bring  to  light  what  was  done  in  darkness,  and 
will  make  known  the  secret  counsel  of  the  heart 
We  must  give  an  account  of  every  vain  word 
which  we  have  spoken. — Vers.  17,  18.  Gods 
which  are  the  work  of  man's  hands,  or  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  man’s  brain,  can  be  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
destroyed.  They  are  good  for  nothing  more,  but 
the  Holy,  Living  God  cannot  be  thus  done  away 
with  or  destroyed.  He  is  himself  a  consuming 
fire  which  shall  consume  all  the  adversaries  (Heb. 
x.  27 ;  xii  29). — Ver.  19.  When  we  pray  to  God 
for  relief  from  distress,  or  for  anything  else  which 
we  earnestly  desire,  we  must  not  have  our  own 
honor,  or  fortune,  or  prosperity  altogether  or 
principally  at  heart,  but  we  must  try  to  bring  it 
about  that,  by  the  fulfilment  of  our  prayer,  God’s 
name  may  be  glorified  and  hallowed.  Therefore 
this  petition  stands  first  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Vers.  21-34.  Isaiah's  Prophecy  (a)  against  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  vers.  21-28 ;  (b)  on  behalf  of  Jerusalem, 
vers.  29-34. — Ver.  21.  There  is  no  more  fitting 
punishment  for  a  proud  and  arrogant  man,  than  to 
be  laughed  at  and  derided  without  being  able  to 
take  revenge.  The  derision  of  the  daughter,  Zion, 
at  the  blasphemous  boaster,  Sennacherib,  is  not 
due  to  sinful  malice ;  it  is  rather  a  joyful  recogni¬ 
tion  and  a  praise  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  who  reigns  in  heaven  and  laughs  at  those 
who  scoff  at  him  (Ps.  iL  4;  xxxvii.  12,  13).— Ver. 
22.  When  sinful  man,  who  is  dust  and  ashes, 
ascribes  to  himself  that  which  he  can  oulj  do  ly 
God’s  help,  or  which  God  alone  can  do,  that  is  a 
denial  and  an  insult  of  God. — Ver.  23.  Here  we 
see  the  mode  of  thought  and  of  speech  of  all  thO 
proud.  All  this  have  I  done  by  my  wisdom  and- 
courage  and  skill.  The  Apostle,  who  had  labored 
more  than  any  other,  responds  to  them  all :  11  What 
hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now  if 
thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received  it?  ”  (1  Cor.  iv.  7,  ef.  xv. 
10). — Cramer:  When  we  remember  that  the  affair 
is  not  ours  but  God’s,  then  we  see  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  are  not  ours  but  God’s.  When  we  see  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  our  enemieB,  tlien  we  may 
look  for  their  fall  very  soon  (Prov.  xvi.  18).— Ver. 
26.  If  no  hair  of  our  heads  can  fall  without  the 
will  of  God,  how  much  less  can  a  land  or  a  city 
perish  unless  He  has  so  ordained  it?  Therefore, 
humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
that  He  may  exalt  you  in  His  good  time  (1  Peter 
v.  6). — Ver.  26.  “  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord; 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
Him  ”  (Ps.  xxxiii.  8),  for  they  are  like  the  grass  of 
flie  field  before  Him ;  He  causes  the  wind  to  blow 
upon  them  and  they  are  gone. — V era.  27, 28.  Be  not 
deceived  by  the  victory  and  good  fortune  of  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  think  that  God 
is  with  them.  He  knows  their  going  out  and  their 
coming  in,  their  rage  and  their  arrogance.  They 
are  in  His  hand  and  He  uses  them  without  tlieir 
knowledge  for  His  own  purposes.  They  cannot 
take  a  step  beyond  the  limits  which  He  has  set 
for  them.  When  they  have  done  what  He  intend¬ 
ed  them  to  do,  He  puts  His  bridle  in  their  mouth! 
and  leads  them  back  by  the  way  by  which  they 
came.  (As  Sennacherib  came  to  Jerusalem, 
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came  Napoleon  to  Moscow.  Then  the  Lord  called 
to  him :  “  So  far  and  no  farther  1  ”  and  led  him 
back  by  the  way  by  which  he  came.)  IsaL  xiv. 
5,  6;  x.  12-15. — Ver.  29.  All  sowing  and  reaping 
should  be  to  us  a  sign  of  what  God  does  for  us 
and  what  we  ought  to  do  for  Him  (Gal.  Ti.  7-9 ;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6  ;  Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  viiL  7  ;  James  iiL  18 ; 
Sir.  via.  3 ;  Ecclea.  xL  4,  6).  God  does  not  always 
give  full  harvests  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to 
be  satisfied  with  little,  and  may  not  forget  that 
His  blessing  is  not  tied  to  our  labor,  but  that  He 
gives  it  where  and  when  He  wilL — Vers.  30  and 
$1.  Starks:  In  the  midst  of  all  calamities  God 
preserves  a  faithful  remnant  for  Himself  which 
shall  praise  and  spread  abroad  His  name  (Ps.  xlvL 
3  to  5;  xxil  30). — Thh  Same:  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  invincible.  However  much  it  may  be 
oppressed  at  times,  yet  God  preserves  a  secret 
seed  for  Himself  (Matt  xvL  18 ;  1  Kings  xix.  18). 
— The  deliverance  goes  forth  from  Zion  (IsaL  iL  2, 

3) :  salvation  comes  from  the  Jews  (John  iv.  22). 
— The  saved  form  the  holy  seed  (IsaL  vi.  13), 
which  takes  root  below  and  beard  fruit  above. 
The  ground  in  which  they  take  root  and  stand 
firm  is  Christ  (Eph.  iiL  17 ;  CoL  iL  7).  The  fruit 
which  they  *bear  is  love,  joy,  peace,  Ac.  (GaL  v.  22). 
They  never  perish.  They  continue  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  However  small  their  number, 
and  however  fiercely  the  world  may  rage  against 
them,  they  nevertheless  endure,  for  the  Lord  is 
their  confidence,  His  truth  is  their  shield  (Ps.  xcL 

4) .  Therefore,  “  Fear  not,  little  flock,”  Ac.  (Luke 


xiL  32). — Vers.  32-34.  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  City 
of  God,  a  Type  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  Church  of 
Christ.  If  God  protected  the  former  so  tliat  no 
arrow  could  come  into  it,  how  much  more  will  He 
protect  the  latter,  break  in  pieces  the  bows  of  its 
enemies,  and  burn  their  chariots  in  fire.  Of.  Ps. 
xlvL,  and  Luther's  hymn:  “  EM  fmk  Burg,”  Ac. 

Vers.  35  to  37.  Sennacherib’s  Fall,  (a)  A  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  saving  power  and  faithfulness  of  God ; 
(6)  a  terrible  judgment  of  the  Holy  and  Just  God 
(see  Hisior.  §  9). —  Cf.  Pss.  xlvL,  lxxv.,  and  lxxvL 
Voh  G  erlach:  When  such  times  recur,  similar 
psalms  and  hymns  are  given  to  the  Church,  as  in 
1530  the  hymn:  11  EM  f<ate  Burg  ist  unser  GoH* 
which  is  founded  on  Ps.  xlvL,  was  composed. 
(Compare  the  noble  hymn  of  Joh.  Heermann: 
u  Herr,  unser  Qott,  lass  nicht  m  Schanden  werden.”) 
— God’s  judgments  are  often  delayed  for  a  long  time, 
but  then  they  come  all  the  more  suddenly  and 
mightily  (Ps.  lxxiiL  19).  A  single  night  may 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  matter.  Where  is 
now  the  boaster  ?  Where  is  the  multitude  of  his 
chariots?  Luke  xiL  20. — Sennacherib’s  calamity 
and  his  retreat  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  and  they  are  a  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  1  Sam.  ii.  6-10. — He  who  had  smitten 
whole  kingdoms  and  peoples  fell  under  the  blows  of 
his  own  sons.  “  With  what  measure  ye  o^ete  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again  ”  (Luke  vL  38). — 
Osiander:  When  God  has  sufficiently  chfastised 
His  Church,  He  throws  the  rod  of  His  wrath  into 
the  fire,  IsaL  xxxiiL  L 


E — Heselciah's  lUness  and  Recovery  ;  his  Reception  of  the  Babylonian  Embassy,  and  his  End . 


Chap.  XX  1-21.  (Isai.  XXXYIH.) 


1  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thine 

2  house  in  order ;  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to 

3  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  remember 
now  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth  [fidelity]  and  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight.  And  Hezekiah  wept  sore. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle  court, 1  that  the 

5  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying,  Turn  again,  and  tell  Hezekiah  the 
captain  [prince]  of  my  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy 
father,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears :  behold,  I  will  heal  thee : 

6  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go.  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  I  will  add 
unto  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  and  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  ting  of  Assyria ;  and  I  will  defend  [protect]  this  city  for  my  own  sake, 

7  and  for  my  servant  David’s  sake.  And  Isaum  said,  Take  [Bring]  a  lump  of  figs. 

8  And  they  took  [brought]  and  laid  it  on  the  boil?  and  he  recovered.  And  Heze¬ 
kiah  said  unto  Isaiah,  What  shall  be  [is]  the  sign  that  the  Lord  will  heal  me, 

'  9  and  that  I  shall  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lora  the  third  day  ?  And  Isaiah 
said,  This  sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  do  the  thing  that 
he  hath  spoken :  shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go  back  ten  de¬ 
grees  ?  [the  shadow  is  gone  forward  ten  degrees, — if  it  go  back  ten  degrees  ?] 

10  And  Hezekiah  answered,  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go  down  ten  de- 

1 1  grees :  nay,  but  let  the  shadow  return  backward  ten  degrees.  And  Isaiah  the 
prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord :  and  he  brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees  back¬ 
ward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  [on]  the  dial  [stairs^  of  Ahaz. 

12  At  that  time  Berodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent 
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letters  and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah :  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been 

13  [was]  sick.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them  [rejoiced  because  of  them],  * 
and  shewed  them  all  the  house  of  his  precious  things  [treasury],  the  silver,  and 
the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all  the  house  of  his 
armour  [armory],  and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures :  there  was  nothing  in 
his  house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not. 

14  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king  Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him,  What 
said  these  men  ?  and  from  wlience  came  they  unto  thee  ?  And  Hezekiah  said, 

16  They  are  come  from  a  far  country,  even  from  Babylon.  And  he  said.  What 
have  they  seen  in  thine  house  ?  And  Hezekiah  answered,  All  the  things  that 
are  in  mine  house  have  they  seen  :  there  is  nothing  among  my  treasures  that  I 

16  have  not  shewed  them.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  Hezekiah,  Hear  the  word  of  the 

17  Lord.  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which 
thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this  day,  shall  be  carried  unto  Babylon : 

18  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord.  And  [some]  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issne 
from  thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away ;  and  they  shall  be 

19  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Then  said  Hezekiah  unto 
Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken.  And  he  said,  Is 
it  not  goody  if  peace  and  truth  be  in  my  days  ?  [And  he  said :  Verily ;  may 
there  only  be  peace  and  security  in  my  days.] 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  all  his  might,  and  how  he  made  a 
pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city,  are  they  not  written  in 

21  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  Hezekiah  slept  with 
his  fathers :  and  Manasseh  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  A—  [On  tht  kerf  see  Extg.  The  B.  V.  follows  Its*  do  Thenlns and Ewald.  The  chetlb reads  “theralddte 
etty.”  it  Is  adopted  by  Kell,  Bunsen,  and  B*hr.— W.  O.  8.] 

*  Ver.  18.  That  ia  not  the  original  reading,  but  which  we  find  in  I sal.  xxxlx,  %  is  evident  from 

nrrbj)  which  follows.  The  latter  reading  is  also  supported  by  all  the  ancient  versions.— Bihr. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  In  those  days.  By  these  words  He- 
zekiali’s  illness  is  referred  to  the  time  of  the  last- 
mentioned  events,  but  only  as  a  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  its  occurrence  (Keil).  It  fell, 
like  those  events,  in  the  middle  of  his  reign.  The 
expositors  are  not  agreed,  however,  whether  it 
took  place  before  or  after  Sennacherib’s  retreat 
The  majority  of  the  modern  scholars  adopt  the 
opinion  that  it  was  before  that  event,  founding 
their  opinion  on  ver.  6.  There  he  is  promised  fif¬ 
teen  years  more  of  life,  and  Sennacherib’s  retreat 
is  spoken  of  as  something  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  pass.  Now,  as  Hezekiah,  according  to  chap, 
xviii.  2,  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  and  Senna¬ 
cherib  invaded  Judah  in  his  fourteenth  year  (xviii 
13),  this  illness  must  have  befallen  him,  it  is 
argued,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  either  “  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion”  (Keil),  or 
“  while  the  Assyrians  were  still  besieging  Jeru¬ 
salem”  (Thenius).  It  is  farther  alleged  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view  that  Hezekiah  showed  to  the 
Babylonian  embassy,  which  came  to  congratulate 
him,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  (xx.  13),  but  that 
he  had  given  up  everything  of  this  kind  which  he 
had  (xviii  15)  to  Sennacherib,  so  that  his  illness 
and  recovery  must  have  taken  place  before  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Assyrians  (Delitsch  and  Hahn).  These 
may  appear  to  be  very  forcible  arguments,  but 
there  are  opposing  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  both  narratives 
put  the  story  of  Hozekiah’s  illness  after  the 


account  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  as  Calmet 
observes :  Neque  ego  UbenUr  deeero  seriem  et  ordi- 
nem  rerum  in  Ixbris  sacris  deductam,  nisi  valida  id 
argumenta  suadeanL  It  has  indeed  been  urged 
that  the  historian  placed  the  story  of  Sennacherib’s 
retreat  (xix.  35  eg.)  first,  because  “  he  desired  to 
finish  up  the  story  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  so  as 
not  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  it  ”  (Knobel).  But 
the  Chronicler  makes  this  hypothesis,  which  is  in 
itself  improbable,  entirely  inadmissible,  for  he  says 
that  Hezekiah  was  highly  honored  by  all  nations 
on  account  of  this  deliverance,  and  that  many  sent 
presents  to  him,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  the 
story  of  his  illness  (2  Chron.  xxxil  22-31).  Jose¬ 
phus  also  asserts  very  positively  that  Hezekiah 
and  all  the  people  offered  thank-offerings  to  God, 
and  showed  great  religious  zeal,  but  that  then 
ov  iroAI?)  he  was  afflicted  by  a  severe  illness, 
ndly,  the  Babylonian  embassy  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  period  before  the  retreat  of  Senna¬ 
cherib,  nor  to  any  time  during  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
vasion,  for  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  would  not  have  dared  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  at  that  time  when  he  was 
in  revolt  against  the  suzerain  of  both,  and  he  would 
have  had  no  grounds  for  seeking  an  alliance  with 
Hezekiah  when  he  was  in  distress  and  peril 
Thirdly,  Hezekiah’s  hymn  of  thanksgiving  (IsaL 
xxxviil  10)  begins  with  the  words :  “  I  said  (that 
is,  I  thought)  in  the  cutting  off  (interruption,  period 
of  tranquillity)  of  my  days,”  Ac. ;  t.  e.,  “  when  a 
period  of  rest  had  come  in  my  life,  a  pause  in  the 
midst  of  the  ceaseless  toil  and  care  and  danger  of 
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life  ”  (Drechslor) ;  when  I  believed  that  I  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  all  danger  by  Sennacherib’s  retreat,  and 
that  I  could  live  on  in  peace  and  security,  then 
came  a  new  trouble  and  danger,  and  it  seemed 
that  I  must  go  down  to  the  grave.  Against  all 
tliese  important  considerations,  which  are  taken 
from  history ,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  “  the  former 
story  [of  the  peril  of  Jerusalem]  is  placed  first  be¬ 
cause  it  is  most  important  ”  (Y on  Gerlach),  for  what 
would  become  of  the  art  of  writing  history,  if  histo¬ 
rians  should  narrate  later  events  before  they  did  ear¬ 
lier  ones,  because  the  former  were  more  important  ? 
As  for  ver.  6,  the  number  “  fifteen  ”  cannot  be 
arithmetically  accurate,  for  if  it  were  so,  then  not 
only  Sennacherib’s  invasion  and  Hezekiah’s  illness, 
but  also  the  journey  of  the  army  of  at  least 
185,000  men  through  the  desert  el  Tih  to  Egypt, 
the  siege  of  Pelusium,  the  return  to  Judah,  the 
siege  and  conquest  of  the  “  fenced  cities,”  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  the  country,  and  finally,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sennacherib’s  army  and  his  retreat,  and 
even  the  embassy  from  Babylon,  must  all  have 
taken  place  in  one  year,-— Hezekiah’s  fourteenth, 
and  this  appears  impossible,  considering  that  they 
had  no  railways.  Isaiah’s  words  in  vers.  5  and  6 
are  not  an  historical  allusion,  but  a  prophetic 
oracle.  In  the  prophetic  style  numbers  have  not 
always  their  strict,  arithmetical  value,  but  are 
clothed  with  a  significance  of  another  character. 
The  number  15,  in  this  case,  is  not,  indeed,  as 
Knobel  thinks;  “  contributed  by  the  redactor,  ex 
eventu,  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  who 
could  not  know  how  many  years  longer  Hezekiah 
was  to  live,”  but  still  we  ask  why  should  he  have 
just  fifteen  years  longer,  and  not  one  more  or  one 
less?  Fifteen  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  a 
round  number.  It  will  not  do  to  answer  this  by 
the  anticipatory  statement  (xviii.  2)  that  Hezekiah 
reigned  twenty-nine  years.  Not  because  he  was 
to  reign  twenty-nine  years  in  all  were  fifteen  years 
more  assigned  to  him,  but  because  he  was  spared 
for  fifteen  years  more  his  whole  reign  amounted  to 
twenty-nine  years.  When  he  was  taken  ill  he 
had  finished  his  fourteenth  year  and  begun  his 
fifteenth.  He  was  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  in 
the  pr  ime  of  life.  Suddenly  he  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  it  was  all  the  more  painful  to 
him  to  quit  life  at  this  moment,  because  he  had 
just  been  delivered  from  his  most  powerful  enemy, 
and  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  reign  now  in  peace 
and  quiet  It  was  regarded  as  a  very  great  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  called  away  in  the  prime  of  life, 
hence  his  earnest  prayer  (ver.  3),  which  had  no 
other  sense  than  this :  “  0  my  God  I  take  me  not 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  days  ”  (Ps.  cii.  24,  cf.  lv. 
23).  The  prophet  promises  him  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prayer,  and  that  he  shall  reign  as  much  longer 
as  he  had  already  reigned.  The  words  which  fol¬ 
low  :  I  will  deliver  thee  oat  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  then  refer  to  the  remainder  of 
his  reign.  In  the  new  lease  of  life  which  was  to 
be  given  him,  he  should  fear  nothing  from  the 
great  and  mighty  enemy ;  he  should  reign  in  peace. 
This  promise  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  for, 
although  Sennacherib  had  fled  in  disgrace,  yet  he 
was  still  very  powerful  and  very  dangerous,  and 
his  wrath  against  Judah  was  fiercer  than  ever 
(Tobias  i.  18).  He  might  collect  his  forces  and 
make  another  expedition  against  Judah.  In  fact, 
he  did  immediately  collect  an  army  and  march 
against  Babylon  which  had  revolted.  Thus  the 


words  are  understood  by  Yitringa,  Clericus,  Gese- 
nius,  Rosenmuller,  and  Drechsler,  and  the  latter 
adds  the  pertinent  remark  that,  if  ver.  6  had  been 
spoken  before  the  events  narrated  in  chaps,  xviii. 
and  xix.  took  place,  then  xix.  34  would  be  only  a 
repetition  of  the  promise  in  that  verse. 

Yer.  1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Set  thine 
house  in  order)  literally:  Give  commands  in, re¬ 
gard  to  thine  house,  £  e.,  take  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  management  of  thine  affairs  (cf.  2  Sam. 

xviL  23,  where  stands  for  ^ ).  It  does  not 

mean  “make  known  thy  (last)  will”  (Knobel, 
Gesenius),  nor,  “give  commands  in  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  ”  (Hess). — To  the  wall  (ver. 
2),  not  in  dissatisfaction  as  Ahab  did,  1  Kings  xxi 
4  (Hitzig),  but  away  from  those  who  were  present, 
in  order  that  he  might  pray  more  freely  and  col¬ 
lectedly. — O  Lord!  remember  now  (ver.  3).  To 
fall  a  victim  of  disease  in  the  midst  of  his  days 
seemed  to  the  king,  in  view  of  proverbs  like  Prov. 
x.  27 :  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days,  but 
the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened,”  to  be 
a  proof  of  having  displeased  God,  that  is,  to  be  a 
punishment.  He  therefore  prays  God  to  remem¬ 
ber  also  the  good  which  he  has  striven  to  do,  and 
“takes  refiige  in  the  promises  which  God  had 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  that  good  works 
should  be  rewarded  by  length  of  days  ”  (Starke). 
For  the  rest,  his  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  re¬ 
ferring  in  a  general  way  to  moral  purity,  but,  as 
the  expressions  “  with  a  perfect  heart,”  and  “  good 
in  thy  sight  ”  show,  as  referring  especially  to  his 
zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  his 
earnestness  against  every  form  of  idolatry.  (On 

see  notes  on  1  Kings  xl  4  and  6.) — And 

Hezekiah  wept  sore.  Josephus  declares  that,  in 
addition  to  the  disease,  there  was  now  great 
adv/zfo,  because  he  was  to  die  childless  and  leave 
the  kingdom  without  an  heir,  and  that,  in  this 
difficulty,  he  prayed  to  God  with  tears,  that  He 
would  allow  him  to  live  a  little  longer  until  he  had 
become  a  father.  The  Church  fathers  and  many 
other  ancient  expositors  adopt  this  conception  of 
the  circumstances,  and  point,  in  its  support,  to  the 
fact  that  the  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  Ma- 
nasseh,  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  his  father 
died  (chap.  xxi.  1),  that  is,  he  was  bora  three  years 
after  this  illness.  Ewald  calls  this  a  “  fiction  ”  and 
appeals  to  Isai.  xxxviii.  19  and  xxxix.  7.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  hardly  credible  that  Hezekiah  was  child¬ 
less  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  Manas Beh  was  the  oldest  son  (see 
note  on  1  Kings  i.  5) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
older  sons  had  died  before  Hezekiah  did.  The 
only  reason  for  his  tears  is  the  one  which  he  gives 
in  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  Isai.  xxxviii.  10  sq. 

Yer.  4.  Afore  Isaiah  had  gone  out  into  the 
middle  city.  The  middle  city  is  “  the  central  part 
of  the  city,  £  of  Mt.  Zion  where  the  royal  castle 
was  situated.”  The  keri  ivn  (“the  middle 

court  ”  [E.  Y.l,  not  of  the  temple  but  of  the  castle), 
is  presented  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  but  it  is 
only  an  interpretation  of  VJJ  as  referring  to  the 

castle  after  the  analogy  of  x.  25  (Keil).  rUZPfl 
does  not  mean  the  “  inner  ”  city,  in  contrast  with 

the  houses  which  lay  outside  of  the  wall  of  Mt.  Zion 
(Knobel),  but  only,  the  middle  one. — The  words  in 
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Ter.  5  from  “  behold  ”  to  44  house  of  the  Lord  "  are 
wanting  in  Isaiah  xxxviiL  5,  but  are  brought  in  in 
xxxviiL  22.  At  this  point  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  account  in  Isaiah  is  very  much  abbreviated. 
The  words  on  the  third  day  (ver.  5)  need  not  be 
taken  literally,  but  they  certainly  do  not  mean 
“  within  a  few  weeks  ”  fHitzig).  The  phrase, 
jaripce  of  my  people,  which  is  added,  indicates  the 
ground  for  assisting  him. — On  ver.  6  see  notes  on 
ver.  1.  The  closing  words :  For  mine  own  sake, 
Ac.,  are  wanting  in  Isaiah  because  they  already 
occur  in  xix.  34  (Isai.  xxxviL  35).  They  have  here 
the  same  force  as  there.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  understood  as  containing  any  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  circumstance  that  Hezekiah  had  no  son, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  the  house  of  David  should 
not  become  extinct,  as  the  old  expositors  under¬ 
stood.— CT7KT1  r6xi ,  ver.  7,  means  properly  a 
pressed  mass  of  figs.  without  means 

a  cake  of  figs  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  xxx.  12).  This 
Was  laid  upon  priori,  strictly,  the  inflammation, 

hence,  the  fetter,  or  bod  (Job  ii.  7 ;  Ex.  ix.  9).  It  is 
ordinarily  understood  to  refer  to  a  plague-sore,  and 
It  is  inferred  that  Hezekiah  was  afflicted  with  u  the 
plague  which  had  carried  off  the  Assyrian  army  ” 
(Knobel),  “  the  contagion  of  which  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  king  ”  (Winer  and  others) ;  but  this 
is  utterly  false.  For,  in  the  first  place,  pn&5*  never 

occurs  in  reference  to  a  plaghe,  and  then  again, 

only  one  sore  is  here  spoken  of,  whereas  the  plague 

5 roduced  several  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Eoreover  a  plague  or  pestilence  never  occurs  in 
isolated  cases,  but  as  an  epidemic.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  that  any  such  disease  raged  in 
Jerusalem  either  before,  or  during,  or  after  the 
Assyrian  invasion.  Still  further,  Igs  are  not  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  specific  remedy  for  plague-sores.  In 
pestilence  “  no  medicines  are  administered  except 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  something  to 
produce  perspiration  ”  (Winer,  J?.-  W.-A  1L  e.  233). 
Figs  were  the  usual  remedy  for  boils.  Diosoorides 
says  of  them :  6ia$opel  otdujpias ;  Pliny :  Ulcera 
ctperit ;  and  Jerome  remarks  on  Isai.  xxxviiL: 
Juxta  artem  medicorum  omnis  games  siooioribus  fids 
atque  contwris  in  cutis  superfleiem  provocatur  (cf.  Cel¬ 
sius,  Uierobot.  II.  p.  373).  We  cannot  define  more 
nearly  what  sort  of  a  boil  it  was.  Ewald  thinks 
it  was  44  a  fever-boil ;  ”  according  to  Thenius  “  a  sin¬ 
gle  carbuncle  formed  under  the  back  of  the  head,” 
but  this  is  a  pure  guesB.  [The  ground  for  Thenius’ 
idea,  which  goes  as  far  as  is  possible  towards  de¬ 
fining  more  nearly  the  character  of  the  disease,  is, 
that  there  was  a  single  sore,  and  that  it  was  about 
to  prove  fatal.  A  carbuncle,  particularly  in  such 
a  place,  would  answer  this  description. — W.  G.  S.] 
Ver.  8.  And  Heaekiah  said  unto  Isaiah, 
What  is  the  sign,  Ac.  ?  In  his  deep  anxiety  the 
sick  man  desires  an  external  sign  to  strengthen 
his  faith  in  the  prophet’s  words.  Such  signs  usu¬ 
ally  atteuded  a  prophet’s  promises  (IsaL  vii,  11, 
14 ;  chap.  xix.  29).  Tills  demand  of  the  king  is 
not  at  all  astonishing  in  view  of  the  words  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Aliaz  in  IsaL  vii.  11 :  41  Ask  a  sign,”  Ac. 
There  also  the  prophet  allowed  the  king  to  choose 
what  the  sign  should  be.  Vers.  9,  10,  and  11  are 
condensed  in  Isaiah  into  one  verse.  In  ver.  9 
Drechsler  rejects  the  ordinary  translation  [that  of 
the  E.  V.]  which  makes  of  the  last  part  an  alter¬ 


native  question.  He  asserts  that  that  translation, 
is  44 simply  impossible.”  He  translates:  “ The 
shadow  shall  advance  ten  degrees,  or  shall  it  receda 

ten  degrees?”  taking as  a  command.  “The 
prophet  determines,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  shall 
advance,  then  he  interrupts  himself,  corrects  him¬ 
self,  and  leaves  the  king  to  determine  which  it  shall 
do.”  But  it  is  only  in  disjunctive  questions  that 
DR  means  or,  and  the  prophet  does  not 44  correct 

himself”  in  such  a  solemn  expression.  Ketl  also, 
in  his  new  commentary,  translates :  44  The  shadow 
lias  advanced  ten  degrees-^-if  it  should  recede  tea 
degrees  ?  ”  He  takes  the  second  clause  hypothet¬ 
ically:  “Whether  it  may  indeed,”  Ac.,  which  is 
not  only  forced  but  also  unclear.  Hezekiah’s  an¬ 
swer  presupposes  a  disjunctive  question.  As  in 
Isai.  viL  11,  the  prophet  asks  the  king  whether  he 
will  ask  a  sign  in  the  depth  or  in  the  height,  so 
here  he  asks  Hezekiah  whether  the  sign  of  the 
shadow  shall  be  that  it  shall  go  forward  or  back¬ 
ward.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  n  is  wanting 

with  ,  for  this  is  often  the  case,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  designated  only  by  the  tone  of  the  voice 
(Gen.  xxviL  24;  2  Sam.  xviiL  29.  Gesen.  Gramm* 
S  153.  1J.  [The  argument  for  reading  ver.  9  as  a 
disjunctive  question  resolves  itself  into  an  inference 
from  Hezekiah ’8  answer.  Regarding  simply  the 
grammar  of  ver.  9  there  are  two  obstacles  to  this 
rendering ;  first,  the  omission  of  H  ,  which  is  sever 

omitted  In  a  disjunctive  question,  and  secondly,  the 
perfect  tense  •  Keil’s  translation  is  therefore 

*  -  T  • 

better.  44  The  shadow  has  advanced  ten  degrees — 
if  it  should  recede  ten  degrees  ?  ”  would  that  be  a 
satisfactory  sign?  It  is  true  that  the  answer  of 
Hezekiah  does  not  seem  to  fit  well  to  this  question. 
The  only  other  and  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  which  involves  an  alteration 

of  the  text  Knobel  and  Hitzig  read  -  It 
seems  necessary  to  supply  also  n  as  having  fallen 
out  before  7|Sn  .  The  reading  would  then  be: 

What  sign  shall  there  be  ?  The  shadow’s  advanc¬ 
ing  ?  or  shall  the  shadow  recede  ?  Keil’s  objection 
( Comm.  s.  344  note  2),  that  the  inf.  abs.  would,  in  that 
case,  be  used  for  the  ftiture,  would  not  apply.  The 
inf.  abs.  must  be  understood  in  its  most  ordinary  use 
to  express  directly  and  simply  the  verbal  idea. — 

See  Gramm,  and  also  Exeg.  notes  on  *OR ,  chap 
xix.  29.— W.  G.  S.].— The  words  and  re¬ 
fer  to  the  instrument  which  we  call  a  sundial, 
and  which  the  ancients  called  a  shadow-measurer 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  15),  because  the  hour  of  the  day  was 
estimated  by  the  length  of  the  shadow.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  that  these  instruments  were  not  ar¬ 
ranged  by  them  as  they  are  by  us  (see  Martini, 
Von  dm  Sormenuhren  der  A  Urn,  Leipzig,  1777,  s.  35). 

The  served  to  indicate  the  time.  It  is 

generally  supposed  that  they  were  the  degrees  or 
lines  (V ulg.  limee)  of  the  scale  on  the  indicator  of 

the  sun-dhU.  But  means  a  going  up,  an  as¬ 
cent,  or  that  which  ascends,  hence  a  step  (1  Kings  x. 
19 ;  2  Kings  ix.  13),  never  a  grade,  a  degree,  or  a 
line  (see  Knobel  on  IsaL  xxxviiL  8).  The  Sept  al» 
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ways  reuder  it  by  avapadpoL  The  shadow-mea¬ 
surer  must,  therefore,  hare  had  steps  like  a  pair 
of  stairs.  As  it  is  called  in  ver.  10?  “  the  steps  of 
Ahaz it  has  often  been  supposed  that  it  consisted 
of  the  stairs  to  the  royal  palace.  Stairs,  however, 

as  distinguished  from  steps,  were  called  n^ip 

(Ezek.  xl  26),  and  why  should  the  stairs  of  the 
royal  palace,  which  had  long  been  in  their  place, 
be  called  the  stairs  of  Ahas  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
shadow-measurer  was  an  instrument  by  itself  and 
mot  a  part  of  the  royal  palaoe.  It  was  u  an  arrange¬ 
ment  contrived  especially  to  measure  the  length  of 
the  shadow  as  a  means  of  learning  the  hour  ”  (The- 
nius).  It  is  not  possible  now  to  say  how  it  was  con¬ 
trived.  Among  the  numerous  guesses  which  liave 
been  made  as  to  the  mode  of  its  construction 
(Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  1.  a  498  sq.)  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  was  a  col¬ 
umn  with  circular  steps  surrounding  it  “  This 
oolumn  cast  the  shadow  of  its  top  at  noon  upon 
its  uppermost  and  morning  and  evening  upon  the 
lowest  step,  and  thus  designated  the  hour  of  the 
day  ”  (Knobel).  The  prophet’s  question  gives  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  there  were  twenty  of  these 
steps,  so  that  the  shadow  could  go  forward  or 
backward  ten  degrees.  “If  the  sign  was  given 
an  hour  before  sunset  then  the  shadow,  returning 
ten  degrees  of  a  half-hour  each,  came  back  to  the 
point  at  which  it  stood  at  noon  ”  (Delitsch).  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  as  to 
the  division  of  hours  among  the  Jews,  for  it  is 
probable  that  they  did  not  have  any  such  division 
before  the  captivity  (Winer,  l.  c.  if.  s.  560).  The 
fact  that  the  sun-dial  was  named  after  Ahaz  is 
doubtless  due  to  its  having  been  first  set  up  by 
him  in  the  court  of  tlie  palace.  According  to  He¬ 
rodotus  (ii.  109)  it  was  a  Babylonian  invention, 
and  as  the  Babylonians  were  then  in  continual  in¬ 
tercourse  with  tho  Assyrians,  Ahaz  may  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  it  through  the  latter,  just  as 
he  borrowed  from  them  the  plan  of  the  new  altar 
(xvi.  10).  [“To  them  (the  Assyrians)  also  is  to  be 
attributed  the  institution  of  the  week  of  seven 
days,  dedicated  to  the  seven  planetary  bodies  wor¬ 
shipped  by  them  as  divine  beings,  and  the  order 
assigned  by  them  to  the  days  has  not  been 
changed  from  time  immemorial.  Having  invented 
the  gnomon,  they  were  the  first  to  divide  the  day 
into  twenty-four  hours,  the  hours  into  sixty  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  minutes  into  sixty  seconds  ”  (Lenor- 
mant  I.  449).  They  had  a  sexagesimal  system  of 
notation  (Chevallier,  ibid.).] 

Yer.  10.  And  Hezekiah  answered:  It  is  a 
light  thing.  Clericus  thinks  that  Hezekiah  an¬ 
swered  tlie  prophet’s  question  non  satis  prudenter , 
for  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  the  shadow  to 
advance  as  to  recede.  But  Starke  observes  cor¬ 
rectly  :  “  As  the  shadow,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  always  advances  and  never  reoedes,  the 
king  chooses  that  which  appears  to  be  the  more 
difficult  in  order  that  the  proof  may  be  the  clearer.” 
Full  of  his  ardent  wish  that  the  shadow  of  death 
(Matt.  iv.  16)  may  not  extend  any  further,  but  may 
become  shorter,  he  naturally  chooses  the  latter 
movement  for  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  And 
Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord,  Ac.,  ver. 
1 1.  Thenius  arbitrarily  asserts  that  “  these  words 
do  not  belong  to  history,  but  express  the  mode  of 
conception  prevalent  at  the  time  the  history  was 
written”  [in  other  words,  that  Isaiah  did  not,  as 


an  actual  matter  of  history,  at  this  point  in  hie 
conversation  with  the  king,  “cry  to  the  Lord,”  but 
that  the  historian’s  idea  of  what  a  prophet  would 
do  under  such  circumstances  was,  that  he  would 
at  this  point  cry  to  God,  and  that  he  accordingly 
inserted  here  a  mention  of  Isaiah’s  having  done  so]. 
The  prophets  were  accustomed,  before  giving  a 
sign  to  confirm  their  utterances,  to  call  upon  God, 
because  they  knew,  and  every  one  else  was  to  be 
taught,  that  the  sign  did  not  come  from  them  but 
from  God  (1  Kings  xvii.  20 j  xviil  36 ;  2  Kings  iv. 
33 ;  vl  17 ;  cf.  John  xl  41).  As  in  ver.  9  so  also 
here  in  ver.  11.  a  movement  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards  is  ascribed,  not  to  the  sun  but  to  the  shadow. 
In  this  sign,  all  turned  upon  the  shadow,  not  upon 

the  sun.  Thenius  thinks  that  typtyn  must  be  sup* 

V  v  - 

pliqd  as  a  subject  to  »TJT  t  because  it  is  a  femi¬ 
nine  form,  while  is  masculine,  but,  in  view  of 

the  variableness  of  the  Hebrew  genders,  wo  cannot 
draw  an  inference  from  this  feminine  form  which 
shall  contradict  the  clear  sense  of  the  words  (see 
Dreclisler  on  IsaL  xxxviil  8).  The  account  in 
Isaiah  has  instead  of  this  verso :  “  Behold,  I  will 
bring  again  the  shadow  of  tlie  degrees,  which  is 
gone  down  in  the  sub-dial  of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees 
backward.  So  the  sun  returned  ten  degreos,  by 
which  degrees  it  was  gone  down but  here  also 

must  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  first 
rmj  i  and,  in  the  case  of  the  second  PHT  ,  we 

must  understand  that  the  reference  is  not  to  any 
movement  of  the  sun,  but  to  a  movement  of  the 
shadow  caused  by  the  sun.  Drechsler  correctly 
observes  on  the  words:  “And  the  sun  turned 
backward:”  “that  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
sunshine  moved  backwards  on  tlie  indicator  [bet¬ 
ter,  the -steps]  on  which  it  foil.”  (Cf.  also  De¬ 
litsch  on  IsaL  xxxviii.  8.)  The  account  in  Kings  is 
more  detailed  and  more  accurate  than  that  in 
Isaiah,  for  the  latter  omits  vers.  10  and  11,  and 
mentions  briefly,  In  vers.  21  and  22,  after  the 
thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah  (xxxviil  9-20),  that 
which  is  here  given  in  vers.  7  and  8,  as  if  the 
figs  had  not  been  applied  until  after  the  2FDD 

of  Hezekiah. 

[The  story  of  the  incident  is  complete  without 
vers.  7-11.  Hezekiah’s  recovery  is  mentioned  in 
ver.  7,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  read  in  ver.  8  a  re¬ 
quest  from  him  to  be  assured  by  a  sign  that  he 
shall  be  healed.  This  lack  of  unity  in  the  story 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  two  independent 
traditions  in  regard  to  Hezekiah’s  illness  are  here 
combined.  Unfortunately  the  account  in  Isaiah  is 
also  somewhat  disjointed.  Isai.  xxxviil  21  and  22 
brings  in  the  account  of  the  king’s  recovery  as  a 
sort  of  supplement,  or  after  thought.  He  there 
asks  for  a  sign  that  he  shall  go  to  Sis  temple  on  the 
third  day,  not,  that  he  shall  recover. — See  further 
the  bracketed  addition  to  Histor.  §  4. — W.  G.  S.] 

Yer.  12.  At  that  time  Berodaoh-bala dan,  &o. 
This  took  place  “certainly  not  very  soon  after 
what  is  narrated  above,  for,  at  that  time,  news 
travelled  slowly,  and  journeys  took  time  ”  (The¬ 
nius),  but  it  certainly  was  not  as  late  as  703  [See 
Supplem.  Note  after  the  Exeg.  section  on  chaps, 
xviii.  and  xix.,  and  the  similar  Note  after  the  pre¬ 
sent  Exeg.  section],  as  Knobel  thinks,  that  is  ten 
years  after,  for  the  ostensible  object  of  the  em 
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bassy  was  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery. 
Tplfcfta  stands  for  Isal  xxxix.  1.  It  is 

not  an  error,  but  simply  an  interchange  of  the  la¬ 
bials,  as  in  and  •  Merodach  is  really 

the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Mars  (Jerem.  1.  2). 
[See  Exeg.  notes  on  xvl  3;  xviL  16;  30  and  31. — 
Merodach  belonged  to  the  third  rank  of  gods  in  the 
Babylonian  Pantheon.  This  rank  consisted  of  five 
gods  representing  the  five  planets.  Merodach  was 
equivalent  to  Jupiter,  and  was  identified  with  the 
planet  which  we  call  by  that  name.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  gods  at  Babylon  and  had  two  shrines 
(one  mystic)  in  the  great  pyramid  there.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  speaks  of  having  adorned  this  pyramid 
and  these  shrines.  Merodach  was  a  secondary 
form  or  emanation  of  Bel  (Baal).  “  He  was  called 
1  the  ancient  one  of  the  gods,  the  supreme  judge, 
the  master  of  the  horoscope ;  *  he  was  represented 
as  a  man  erect  and  walking,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.”  (Lenormant,  I.  454  sg.)]  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
to  give  their  kings  the  names  of  divinities.  Bala- 
dan  is,  according  to  the  Aramaic,  equivalent  to 

•  On  the  question  whether  this  king 

was  the  MapdoKipiradoc  in  the  Canon  Ptol ,  who 
reigned  twelve  years,  or  the  Merodach-baladan  in 
the  Chron .  Armen,  of  Eusebius  (Berosus),  who  only 
reigned  six  months,  see  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assyr.  8. 40 
and  75  sq and  Delitsch  on  Isai.  xxxviil  1.  [See 
Supplem.  Note  at  the  end  of  this  section.] — Accord¬ 
ing  to  2  Chron.  xxxii  31,  the  object  of  the  embassy 
was,  not  only  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  re¬ 
covery,  but  also  to  get  information  about  the  mir¬ 
acle,  that  is  about  the  “sign”  of  the  prophet 
Evidently  this  was  only  the  ostensible  object ;  con¬ 
sequently  Josephus  does  not  mention  it  at  all 
(Ant.  x.  2,  2),  but  only  gives  the  true  one :  obppa- 
%6v  re  avrbv  clvat  irapacdfai  teal  tyihov.  The  kings  of 
Babylon,  who  at  that  time  were  under  the  Assyrian 
supremacy,  sought  to  free  themselves  from  it.'  The 
present  time,  when  Sennacherib  had  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  calamity,  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  best  op¬ 
portunity.  “The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
form  an  alliance  with  a  king  who  had  successfully 
resisted  the  Assyrian  power”  (Von  Gerlach). 
Hence  it  follows  that  Hezekiah’s  illness  fell  in  the 
time  after  and  not  before  the  Assyrian  invasion.  His 
recovery  gave  the  king  of  Babylon  the  pretext  he 
desired  for  sending  an  embassy.  He  did  not  care 
much  to  offer  an  empty  congratulation.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  “  find  out  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  ”  (Ewald).  The  ambassadors  succeeded 
in  inducing  Hezekiah  himself  to  give  them  full  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  this. — Ver.  13.  And  Hez¬ 
ekiah  rqjoiced  on  acoonnt  of  them,  certainly  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  civility  in  coming  to  see 
him,  and  congratulate  him,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  real  object  of  their  visit,  which  he  easily  per¬ 
ceived,  even  if  they  did  not  expressly  make  it 
known  to  him.  An  alliance  with  the  Babylonians, 
whose  power  was  then  on  the  increase,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  advantageous  to  his  kingdom,  and 
to  assure  him  against  further  danger  from  the  As¬ 
syrians.  He  therefore  showed  them  his  treasury, 
Ids  armory,  Ac.,  in  order  to  show  them  that  his 
means  were  not  so  entirely  exhausted  as  might  be 
expected  after  the  Assyrian  invasion.  Drechsler 
justly  remarks  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  objects  which  follows,  that  “it  lay  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  narrator  to  enumerate  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  objects,  in  order  to  show  that 
Hezekiah  exerted  himself  to  bring  out  and  show 
everything  which  could  set  off  his  military 
strength  and  resources.”  First  the  treasury  is 
mentioned,  in  which  silver  and  gold  were  stored. 

is  not  to  be  connected  with  ntfDp  (Gen. 

xxxviL  25;  xliil  11)  i.  e.,  spies,  especially  the  gum 
of  the  tragacanth  which  grows  in  Syria  (why 
should  the  “  spice-house  ”  be  mentioned  first  of 
all,  before  the  silver  and  gold?).  The  word  comes 
rather  from  the  unused  root  ]TO  ,  equivalent  to 
D^3 :  conceal,  cover ,  preserve  (see  Fiirst,  a.  v.%  so 
that  it  means  “  treasure-house,”  or  “  store-house.” 
The  assumption  that  it  was  first  used*  for  storing 
spices,  but  then  for  storing  gold  and  Bilver  (Gese- 
nius),  is  at  least  unnecessaiy.  [The  etymology 
suggested  by  Fiirst  and  adopted  by  Bahr  is  very 
uncertain  and  improbable.  It  does  not  appear 
that  has  the  sense  attributed  to  it.  Gesenius1 
explanation  is  the  best,  and  is  the  one  almost 

universally  adopted.  ni)J  —  JltOl  spice.  The 

spice-house  is  the  one  used  for  storing  spices — 
which  were  always  reckoned  as  precious  articles. 
The  name  then  passed  over  to  a  store-house,  or  trea¬ 
sury,  for  precious  articles  of  all  sorts. — W.  G.  S.J. 

i  perfume,  the  general  expression  for  all  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  a  pleasant  smell,  which  were 
used,  either  for  incense  or  for  ointment,  and  which 
were  highly  esteemed.  “At  courts  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  highly  important  to  have  a  good  stock  of 
these  ”  (Winer  II.  s.  495  sq.).  The  rabbis,  whom 
Movers  and  Keil  follow,  say  that  aisn  JDK*  is  not 

-  '  V  T 

fine  olive-oil,  but  balsam-oil  manufactured  from 
the  products  of  the  royal  gardens.  The  armory 
which  here  stands  in  contrast  with  the  treasury  is 
without  doubt  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(see  notes  on  1  Kings  vii.  2).  In  all  his  domin¬ 
ion,  i.  e.,  “  throughout  the  extent  of  his  authority; 
not  only  in  the  royal  castle,  but  throughout  his 
kingdom  ”  (Drechsler).  It  has  been  asked  whence 
all  these  treasures  came,  since  Hezekiah  had  to 
give  up  all  his  gold  and  silver  to  Sennacherib,  and 
even  to  take  off  the  gold  coverings  to  the  door¬ 
posts  of  the  temple,  which  he  had  himself  given 
in  order  to  satisfy  Sennacherib  (chap,  xviii.  14-16). 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Sennacherib  had  only 
demanded  gold  and  silver,  not  perfume,  nor  oil, 
nor  even  arms,  and  with  these  last  Hezekiah  had 
abundantly  supplied  himself  at  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6).  The  armory  was 
therefore  full,  and  the  spices  all  remained.  As  for 
the  silver  and  gold,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  17  (“  and 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  ”)  that 
Hezekiah  had  not  given  up  all.  but  still  retained 
some  of  the  ancient  articles  which  had  been  handed 
down.  He  preferred  to  take  the  temple  adorn¬ 
ments  which  he  himself  had  given,  rather  thqn  to 
give  up  these  articles  which  perhaps  were  hidden 
away  in  subterranean  places  of  security.  “The 
Chronicler  also  relates  (II.  xxxii  23),  in  a  credible 
manner,  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians, 
many  kings  sent  presents  to  Hezekiah”  (Thenius). 
Finally,  a  great  deal  of  booty  may  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  after  their 
sudden  flight,  as  Yitringa,  Ewald,  and  Drechsler 
suggest  [See  Supplem.  Note  after  Exeg.  on  chaps, 
xviii  and  xix.  The  tribute  given  by  Hezekialr 
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is  there  mentioned  in  detail,  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tions.] 

Ver.  14.  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto 
king  Hezekiah.  Isaiah  perceived  the  real  object 
ofthe  Babylonian  embassy.  He  saw  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  not  merely  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
his  recovery  and  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  but  that 
they  also  desired  to  draw  Hezekiali  into  an  alliance, 
and  he  saw  that  the  king  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  one.  He  therefore  felt  himself  impelled  to  go 
to  the  king  and  to  call  him  to  account  This  he 
does  by  a  question  which,  however,  involves  a 
strong  affirmation :  I  know  what  has  been  done, 
but  why  hast  thou  done  it  ?  He  desired  a  confes¬ 
sion  from  the  mouth  of  the  king  himself.  As  he 
had  zealously  protested  before  against  any  alliance 
with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  so  he  now  warned  the 
king  against  Babylon,  and  showed  him  what  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  Hezekiah’s 
unembarrassed  reply  (ver.  16)  shows  that  he  suppos¬ 
ed  that  he  was  doing  right.  “  Hear,”  the  prophet 
rejoins,  “Jehovah’s  word”  (ver.  16);  thou  hopest 
for  help  and  deliverance  from  Babylon,  but  this 
very  Babylon  shall  bring  to  thy  kingdom  and 
people  ruin  and  destruction.  These,  to  whom  thou 
hast  shown  all  that  thou  hast,  will  take  away  all 
this  and  more  besides ;  they  will  take  away  even 
thy  children  and  make  them  servants  at  their  court 
Ver.  18.  That  shall  issue  out  of  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  beget — not  his  own  sons,  strictly 
speaking,  but  his  descendants,  a  sense  in  which  J3 


is  so  often  used.  Although  D'D^D  really  means 

eunuchs,  and  although  “  the  proper  sting  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  in  this  verse  is  not  to  be  unnecessarily  blunt¬ 
ed”  (Drechsler),  nevertheless  we  must  not  insist 
upon  the  literal  force  of  the  word,  as  Gesenius 
does,  but  understand  by  it  footmen,  or  court  attend¬ 
ants  (1  Sam.  viil  16),  as  we  see  from  the  example  of 
Daniel  (Dan.  L  8),  who  was  not  a  eunuch.  There 
was  humiliation  enough  in  this  prospect. 

Ver.  19.  Then  said  Hezekiah  unto  Isaiah. — 
He  subjects  himself  in  humility,  and  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  prophet’s  words,  as 
Eli  did,  1  Sam.  iii.  18,  cf.  the  same  expression  1 
Kings  ii.  38,  42.  3iD  cannot  here  mean  kind  (Um- 
broit),  for  the  words  in  vers.  17  and  18  were  not 
“  kind ;  ”  nevertheless  they  were  good  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
words  of  God. — “  They  were  such  that  there  was 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  them  ”  (Lange).  Clericus 
remarks  on  the  word ;  Bonum  vocatur  id,  in  quo  ac- 
quiescere  purest,  quipps  ab  co  profectum,  qui  nihil  facit, 
quod  non  tantum  justissimum,  sod  quod  summa  honi • 
tats  non  sit  temperatum,  etiam  cum  pcenas  sumit 
The  second  shows  that  after  the  first  part 

of  the  answer  there  was  a  pause,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  were  not  addressed  directly  to  Isaiah, 
although  they  were  spoken  before  he  went  away ; 

not,  as  Knobel  thinks,  after  he  was  gone,  t&n  is 

strictly  norms  t  “  The  interrogative  force  is  often 
lost,  and  it  does  not  differ  from  }n  or  n  JH .  See 


1  8am.  xx.  37;  2  Sam.  xv.  35;  Job  xxii.  12” 
(Gesenius).  DM  is  a  particle  of  wishing  (Ps.  lxxxl 


8;  cxxxix.  18).  Calmet  renders  the  sense  thus: 
Justa  sunt  omnia,  quacunque  Deus  sancMt,  sod 
utinam  coerceat  uliionis  sue*  cursum,  quamdm  vivo . 
This  seems  simpler  and  more  natural  than  Keil’s 


translation:  “  Is  it  not  so,  ie.,  is  it  not  pure  good¬ 
ness  if  peace  and  security  are  to  last  through  my 

days  (as  long  as  I  live)?’r  Instead  of. DM  t&H 
we  find  in  IsaL  xxxix.  8,  >3 ,  which  is  by  no  means 

to  be  preferred,  for  the  translation:  “For  there 
will  be  peace  ”  does  not  join  on  well  to  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  According  to  Knobel  '3  simply  introduces 

the  direct  discourse.  It  is  an  error  to  translate, 
as  is  often  done:  “Very  well  I  so  long  as  there 
may  only  be  peace  and  security  in  my  time,”  and 
to  take  the  words  as  an  expression  of  “  naive  ” 
(Gesenius),  or  “easy”  (Knobel),  or  “genuine  ori¬ 
ental”  (Hitzig)  egotism,  as  i^  as  some  of  the 
rabbis  indeed  understand  it  (see  Jerome  on  IsaL 
xxxix.),  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  peo¬ 
ple.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  out  of  love  for  them 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  survive  or  see  their  de¬ 
struction.  His  words  are  an  expression  of  pain 
(Josephus :  At mrj^eiq),  and  not  of  easy  selfishness. 
Drechsler  and  Keil  understand  nDM  to  refer  to 

V  V 

the  “  faithfulness  of  God,  who  keeps  the  covenant 
of  grace  which  He  has  made  with  the  humble,”  and 
Hitzig  understands  it  of  the  faithfulness  of  men, 
“  who  keep  the  peace  and  observe  treaties.”  But, 
as  there  is  no  reference  here  to  peace  with  God 
(see  vers.  17  and  18),  so  it  cannot  refer  to  His 
faithfulness,  much  less  to  that  of  the  Babylonians, 
who,  as  yet,  had  made  no  treaty.  ftDM  is  rather 

a  synonym  of  Dtf?0,  and  signifies  permanence, 

security.  It  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  in 
Jer.  xxxiii.  6,  where  it  stands  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion  {cf.  Jerem.  xiv.  13).  Vitringa:  status  rerum 
stabilis. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts,  Ac.  In 
the  notice  of  the  close  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  vers. 
20  and  21,  we  find  inserted  in  the  ordinary  formula 
especial  mention  of  his  rn*33  (8ee  Exeg.  on  1 

Kings  xv.  23),  and  also  of  the  aqueduct  which  he 
built,  and  which  was  of  permanent  utility  to  the 
city.  The  panegyric  of  Hezekiah  in  Sir.  xlviii.  17, 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  same.  The  refer¬ 
ence  is,  of  course,  to  the  aqueduct  which  Hezekiah 
caused  to  be  built  at  the  approach  of  the  As¬ 
syrians,  and  not  to  the  one  wliich  is  mentioned 
chap,  xviil  17  and  Isai.  vii.  3.  According  to  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  3  sq.  all  the  fountains  outside  of  the 
city  walls,  also  Gihon  and  its  pools,  were  covered 
over,  in  order,  in  case  of  siege,  to  deprive  the  be¬ 
siegers  of  the  use  of  the  water.  Then  the  water 
was  all  collected  and  led  under-ground  into  the 
city,  where  it  flowed  into  the  pool  called  after 
Hezekiah,  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Bir- 
ket  el  ffamman.  (See  Thenius,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Commentar,  s.  18.  Winer,  R.-W.-B.  II.  s.  668. 
Keil  on  2  Kings  xviil  17.) — According  to  2  Ohron. 
xxxii  33,  Hezekiah  was  buried  “  on  the  hill-slope 
[E.T.  is  incorrect]  of  the  graves  of  the  sons  [de¬ 
scendants]  of  David,”  £  e.,  he  was  not  buried  in 
the  royal  sepulchres.  The  additional  remark: 
“  And  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
did  him  honor  at  his  death,”  shows  that  he  was 
not  buried  elsewhere  than  in  the  royal  sepulchres 
through  lack  of  respect,  but  probably  through 
lack  of  room,  or  because  he  himself  had  chosen 
this  place. 

[Supflbmxivtabt  Non  incorporating  (hoes  r+ 
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suits  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  investigations  which 
bear  on  the  elucidation  of  chap.  xx.  Ab  we  saw  in 
the  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Ekeg.  section  on  chaps, 
xriil  and  xix.,  Raw!  in  son  thinks  that  Sennache¬ 
rib  made  two  expeditions  into  Judah  (or,  at  least, 
sent  a  second),  in  the  year  700  or  69S.  Lenormant 
supposes  that  all  the  events  mentioned  occurred 
in  one  campaign,  in  701-699.  Hezokiah’s  sickness 
was  of  such  a  character  (ver.  7)  as  to  suggest  a 
plague,  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  occupation.  It 
occurred  in  699  or  698.  He,  however,  recovered. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Hezekiah  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  this  kind  at  one  time  in  his 
life,  soon  after  the  Assyrian  invasion.  As  we  shall 
see,  below,  the  statement  that  his  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  presents  great 
difficulty.  Rawlinson,  although  he  puts  Sennache¬ 
rib's  invasion  in  700-698,  puts  Hezekiah’s  illness, 
and  the  visit  of  the  Babylonians,  in  7 13,  on  account 
of  the  biblical  data.  We  must,  however,  accept 
the  results  of  the  investigations,  and  put  the  visit 
of  the  Babylonian  ambassadors  in  698-7.  The 
sickness  of  the  king  was  not  an  event  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  recorded  in  the  history,  if  it 
were  not  for  Isaiah's  connection  with  it  On  this 
account  it  was  included  at  a  later  time,  and,  if  it 
contains  chronological  statements  which  conflict 
with  those  which  we  find  elsewhere,  it  is  rather 
they  than  the  others  which  must  be  disregarded. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  sickness  is  said  to  have 
occurred  just  in  the  middle  of  the  king's  reign,  and, 
if  the  date  were  not  well-known,  and  an  arbitrary 
date  had  to  be  fixed  upon  by  tradition,  this  is  the 
one  of  all  others  which  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
chosen.  Let  us  therefore  disregard  this  statement 
rather  than  others,  and  put  the  king’s  illness  in 
698-7. 

The  world  is  always  ready  to  worship  success, 
without  stopping  to  analyze  it,  and  see  on  what  it 
rests.  Little  Judah  alone  of  the  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Asia  liad  escaped  the  Assyrians.  It  had  not 
done  so  by  virtue  of  its  own  strength,  but  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  what  must  have  appeared  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  to  be  an  accident  Nevertheless  we 
find  that  an  embassy  came  immediately  afterwards, 
from  Babylon,  to  form  an  alliance. 

There  was  a  king  on  the  throne  of  Chaldea  in 
709  who  is  called  Merodach  Baladan,  (Marduk-balid- 
din)  in  the  inscription  called  the  “  Acts  of  Sargon.” 
Lenormant  identifies  him  with  the  Kinzirus  of 
Ptolemy’s  canon ;  but  that  king  reigned  earlier, 
and  the  identification  with  Mardocempalus  (721- 
709),  which  Rawlinson  adopts,  seems  better.  In 
709  Sargon  totally  defeated  this  king  at  Dur-Yakin, 
a  town  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon.  Baby¬ 
lon  became  subject  to  Assyria.  (It  had  been  free 
since  760.  Snpp.  Note,  on  chap.  xv).  The  defeated 
king  either  escaped  in  disguise  or  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner;  the  inscription  says  one  thing  in  one  place 
and  another  in  another.  When  we  next  meet  with 
the  same  name,  it  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether 
it  is  the  same  person  or  his  son.  Merodach  Bala¬ 
dan  at  any  rate  proved  himself  a  patriotic  Babylo¬ 
nian,  and  a  determined  foe  of  the  Assyrians.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Sargon’s  assassination,  in  704,  Bab¬ 
ylon  revolted  under  Agises,  but  Merodach  Baladan 
killed  him,  and  himself  took  command  (Lenormant). 
Sennacherib  mentions,  in  his  inscription,  that  his 
first  campaign  was  against  Merodach  Baladan,  and 
the  armies  of  Elam,  which  were  allied  with  him. 
He  defeated  and  plundered  them,  spoiled  Chaldea, 


and  put  a  vassal  king  over  it  (703).  While  Senna¬ 
cherib  was  engaged  in  Syria,  Pliilistia,  and  Judah 
(see  Supp.  Notes  on  chaps,  xvi,  xviu,  xviiL  and 
xix.)  Merodach  Baladan  escaped  from  prison,  raised 
another  revolt,  and  expelled  the  vassal  king.  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  after  his  disaster  in  Judah,  turned  once 
more  against  Chaldea.  It  was  now  that  Merodach 
Baladan  sent  to  Hezekiah  to  try  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance.  Hezekiah  was  flattered  by  this  and  made  a 
show  of  his  treasures.  He  probably  did  not  want 
the  Babylonians  to  think  that,  after  all,  he  was 
not  an  ally  worth  having.  The  result  proved  the 
justice  of  the  prophet’s  warning.  Merodach  Bala¬ 
dan  was  again  defeated.  He  died  in  exile  soon 
after,  and  Chaldea  was  once  more  subjugated. 
Sennacherib  set  his  son  Asshur-nadin  on  the 
throne. 

Some  years  of  peace  followed,  during  which 
Sennacherib  was  rebuilding  Nineveh,  which  he  did 
with  great  magnificence.  But  in  693,  on  the  death 
of  Asshur-nadin,  Babylon  once  more  revolted. 
For  the  next  ten  years  8ennacherib  was  occupied 
in  suppressing  a  series  of  fierce  but  unsuccessful 
revolts  in  Babylon,  and  in  prosecuting  wars  in 
Elam  and  Susiana  to  punish  the  allies  of  the  rebels. 
In  682  he  made  his  son  Ksarhaddon  viceroy  of 
Babylon,  having  chastised  the  city  with  such 
severity  as  to  leave  it  half-ruined.  He  was  aesaa- 
sinated  in  680  (Lenormant). 

To  return  to  Hezekiah.  If  he  iived  fifteen 
yea  re  after  his  illness,  he  died  in  685,  and  reigned 
forty-two  (not  twenty-nine)  years.  Lenormant 
adopts  this  opinion,  and  adjusts  other  data  to  it 
thus :  Manasseh  was  bom  in  797.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  king  from  his  birth.  The  twenty-nine 
years  of  Hezekiah  are  reckoned  to  this  time,  and 
the  fifty-five  of  Manasseh  from  it  Hezekiah  died 
in  685,  when  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old. 
Aside  from  the  violence  of  this  theory,  it  encoun¬ 
ters  numerous  specific  objections,  and  cannot  be 
adopted.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  hold  fast  the 
twenty-nine  years  for  Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  sacri¬ 
fice  the  fifteen  years  stated  as  his  new  lease  of 
life.  See  the  first  paragraph  above.  Hezekiah 
died  in  698-7,  and  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old 
at  that, time. — See  Note  30  on  the  Chronolog.  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. — W.  G.  S.J 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  story  of  the  dlness  of  Hezekiah  ‘  ‘  withdraws 
our  attention  from  the  external  history  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  is  narrated  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
and  reveals  to  us  the  soul  of  the  king.  It  leads  us 
out  of  the  city  into  the  royal  palace  ”  (Umbreit). 
The  announcement  of  his  approaching  death 
shocked  him  deeply ;  he  turned  away  from  those 
who  surrounded  him,  and  “  wept  sore,”  as  if  death 
were  the  end  of  alL  What  has  become  of  his  firm 
faith?  Where  is  the  fearless  confidence  with 
which  a  pious  man  faces  death  ?  Does  this  not 
seem  like  unmanly  weakness,  and  like  anything 
but  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ?  But  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered  in  explanation.  Hes- 
ekiah  had  passed  his  whole  life  up  to  this  point  in 
anxiety  and  trouble ;  he  had  only  just  escaped  a 
danger  which  threatened  his  kingdom  and  his  life ; 
he  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  position  to  look 
forward  with  courage  and  hope  to  a  period  of  peace, 
rest,  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  opportunity  of 
doing  more  for  his  country  than  he  had  hitherto 
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been  f  b!e  to  do.  At  this  time,  now,  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  die  and  to 
give  up  all.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a 
time  of  deep  decay,  and  had  sought  in  every  way 
to  restore  prosperity  and  strength,  and  now,  when 
he  was  in  a  position  to  labor  for  this  end  with  some 
success,  he  must  leave  ail.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he,  a  man  of  warm  and  earnest 
feelings,  from  whom  no  stoical  apathy  was  to  be 
expected,  should  be  terrified  and  shocked  when  he 
heard  the  prophet’s  words :  Thou  shalt  die  1  He 
does  not  murmur  or  complain,  still  less  does  he, 
like  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  4-9),  burst  out  in  anger 
against  the  messenger  of  death  Neither  does  he 
simply  resign  himself ;  he  bowB  humbly  and  pours 
ont  his  grief  in  prayer  to  Him  in  whom  he  believed. 
Therefore  his  prayer  finds  an  answer,  which  it 
never  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  made  in  wo¬ 
manish  weakness  or  in  that  love  of  life  which  is 
displeasing  to  God.  The  fulfilment  of  his  prayer 
is  a  proof  that  it  was  offered  in  a  right  spirit  The 
prayer  came  from  a  faithful,  noble,  and  pious  heart, 
as  we  see  from  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  Isai. 
xxxviiL  9-20.  He  had  in  mind  the  words,  Ps. 
cxlv.  18  and  19.  In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Hezekiah  belonged  to  the  pious 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had  not  that  hope 
and  confidence  which  belongs  to  those  who  know 
Him  who  has  conquered  death ;  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  words :  “  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1 
Cor.  xv.  57).  The  promises  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy  all  refer  to  this  life  and  to  the  bliss  of 
comm  union  with  the  living  God.  Death  had  not 
yet  lost  its  sting.  Hence  the  terror  with  which 
even  the  pious  men  of  the  Old  Testament  looked 
forward  to  it,  while  the  pious  .men  of  the  New 
Covenant  look  up  in  full  confidence  to  Him  who 
has  robbed  death  of  its  power,  and  in  Whom  all 
promises  are  yea  and  amen. 

2.  HezekiaKa  prayer  has  been  ■  interpreted  as 
“self  praise,”  on  account  of  the  appeal  which  it 
contains  to  his  righteous  life  (Thenius),  and  the 
ridiculous  assertion  has  been  made  that  “the 
Church,  at  least  the  Protestont  Church,  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  standards,  class  him  among  the  self- 
righteous  ”  (Menzel).  It  is  entirely  left  out  of  view, 
in  this  judgment,  that  Hezekiah  stood  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  in  the  economy 
of  legal  righteousness ;  that  the  entire  revelation  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  concentrated  .in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  m  that  of  the  New  Testament  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Gospel;  and  that  to  walk  according  to 
this  Law  is  not  to  be  virtuous,  morally  pure,  and 
free  from  sin,  but  to  serve  Jehovah  as  the  only 
God,  to  fear  Him,  to  trust  Him,  and  to  love  Him 
with  all  the  heart  (Deut  vL  1-5).  Hezekiah  did 
not  know  any  more  about  the  modem  doctrine  that 
a  man  should  practise  virtue  simply  for  the  sake 
of  virtue,  than  he  did  about  the  evangelical  doctrine 
that  faith  alone,  without  works,  ensures  salvation. 
He  considered  that  death,  which  was  announced 
to  him,  was  a  penalty  inflicted  by  God,  and  be  did 
not  know  how  he  had  incurred  it,  since  he  had  al¬ 
ways  endeavored  to  serve  God  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  conscience,  and  never  had  departed 
from  Him.  He  comes  before  the  judge  of  life  and 
death  and  begs  Him  not  to  remember  his  sins  alone, 
but  also  to  remember  that  he  has  feared  and  wor¬ 
shipped  Him.  He  could  say  all  this  without  Phar¬ 
isaical  “  self-praise  ”  (Luke  xviiL  9-12),  just  as  well 


as  St  Paul  could  say,  without  self-righteousness: 
“  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  7).  The 
whole  thanksgiving  hymn,  Isai.  xxxviii.,  breathes 
humility  before  the  Almighty  and  Holy  One ;  there 
is  not  a  hint  of  self-praise  or  of  holiness  by  works 
in  it.  “  Thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it 
from  the  pit  of  corruption ;  for  thou  hast  cast  all 
my  sins  behind  thy  back  ”  (Isai.  xxxviiL  17).  His 
greatest  cause  for  grief  was  that  he  must  go  thither 
where  he  could  no  longer  praise  the  Lord.  Would 
that  all  who  consider  themselves  virtuous  and  holy 
would  show  themselves  as  humble  and  penitent  in 
the  face  of  death  as  Hezekiah  did. 

[It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  special  pleading  in  this  criticism  of  Hezokiah’s 
words.  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  set¬ 
ting  out  with  a  determination  to  see  nothing  but 
good  in  certain  of  these  characters,  and  nothing  but 
evil  in  certain  others,  and  against  warping  facts  to 
suit  this  foregone  judgment,  most  of  all,  if  “  good  ” 
or  “  evil  ”  are  to  be  measured  by  modern  standards. 
When  Hezekiah  says  that  he  has  walked  before 
God  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  in  fidelity,  he  refers 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  when 
he  says :  “  I  have  done  good  in  thy  sight,”  he 
means  moral  good — righteousness.  He  claims,  in 
perfect  honesty  and  simplicity,  that  he  has  done 
what  is  right.  The  answer  to  those  who  accuse 
him  of  self-praise  is  not  to  be  found  in  twisting  the 
words.  Two  things  may  be  urged  in  answer,  both 
of  which  are  true  as  general  principles,  and  are  not 
snggested  by  the  desire  of  establishing  the  saint¬ 
liness  of  Hezekiah’s  character.  The  first  is  that, 
if  he  had  really  done  what  was  right  as  far  as  he 
knew,  and  if  his  theolpgy  taught  him  that  this  ca¬ 
lamity  was  a  punishment  which  indicated  that  he 
had  been  doing  wrong,  then  he  had  a  full  right  to 
appeal  to  his  conduct  against  this  theological  in¬ 
ference  (cf.  the  argument  of  Kliphaz,  Job  iv.  5,  par¬ 
ticularly  chap.  iv.  7,  and  Job’s  answer,  in  which 
he  justifies  himselC  See  chap.  xiii.  15,  23).  Se¬ 
condly:  the  naive  expression  of  Hezekiah,  who 
thinks  that  he  has  done  right  and  says  so,  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  modern  mock-humility  which  often 
thinks  that  it  fawdone  right,  and  says  that  it  has  not; 
which  assents  to  the  doctrine  that  all  have  sinned, 
as  a  general  theological  proposition,  while  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  repeats  it  does  not  see,  in  Ids  heart, 
that  he  has  sinned  after  all.  The  Jewish  theology 
taught  that  temporal  calamities  were  judgments  of 
God  inflicted  in  punishment  for  sin.  Hence  it  was 
inferred  that  a  man  who  suffered  misfortune  must 
have  sinned  (Isai.  liiL  4).  Hezekiah  had  attempted 
to  do  right  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  con¬ 
science  told  him  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  this 
effort,  and  in  all  truth  and  simplicity  he  expressed 
this  conviction.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  impertinent 
to  judge  any  such  naive  and  truthful  expression 
by  our  conventional  modern  standards  of  how 
much  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  express  of  the  sin¬ 
cere  convictions  of  his  heart,  when  they  bear  upon 
his  own  merits  or  abilities. — W.  G.  S.] 

3.  The  prophet  Isaiah  here  “  meets  us  once 
more  in  all  the  glory  of  the  prophetical  dignity  ” 
(Umbreit).  His  conduct  is  based  upon  the  premise 
of  his  prophetical  character,  without  which  it 
would  be  obscure  and  enigmatical.  What  he  does 
and  says,  he  does  and  says  not  in  his  own  power, 
but  as  one  who  “  stands  before  Jehovah  ”  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1),  and  who  is  set  “  over  nations  and  king* 
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doms  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy, 
to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  ”  (Jerem.  i. 
10).  Mighty  in  word  and  deed,  without  fear  of 
men  or  anxiety  to  please  them,  he  threatens,  and 
warns,  and  exhorts,  and  helps.  He  undertakes 
without  hesitation  the  duty,  heavy  for  him  no 
doubt,  of  going  into  the  palace  to  announce  to  his 
sovereign  the  terrible  command:  “Set  thine 
house  in  order.”  Then  he  retires,  leaving  the  king 
to  the  effects  of  this  command,  but  soon  returns 
and  declares  to  the  crushed  monarch,  who  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  anxious  prayer,  the  fulfilment  of  that 
prayer,  the  promise  of  complete  and  speedy  reco¬ 
very,  nay  even  of  a  reign  prolonged  for  as  many 
years  more  as  it  had  already  lasted,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  God  throughout  this  time.  What  would 
become  of  the  prophet  if  he  did  all  this  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  mere  human  judgment?  According 
to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  prophets  (see  1 
Kings  xvii.  Hist.  §  6 ;  Pt.  IL  pp.  17,  47,  58)  he 
combines  with  the  promise  of  recovery  the  use  of 
an  external  means  of  healing.  The  cluster  of  figs 
here  had  just  the  same  function  as  the  means  used 
by  our  Lord  (John  ix.  6,  14).  It  was  not  the  dus¬ 
ter  of  figs  which  helped  the  man  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  the  Almighty  Lord  of  life  and  death. 
The  ordinary  means  of  healing  was  here  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  the  promised  cure.  As  the  Berl e- 
bwrger  Libel  says:  ‘‘Since  this  means  could  not 
have  the  power  of  curing  in  itself,  it  was  used  as 
a  sign  of  the  divine  superhuman  power.”  Isaiah 
did  not  employ  the  ordinary,  natural  means  until 
he  was  sure  of  the  divine  help.  It  was  just  be¬ 
cause  this  means  of  cure  was  the  ordinary  natural 
one,  that  Hezekiah  wanted  a  “sign”  that  Je¬ 
hovah  would  heal  him  (ver.  8),  and  did  not  have 
complete  confidence  in  this  remedy.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  utterly  erroneous  to  ascribe  Hezekiah’s  cure 
to  the  cluster  of  figs,  to  talk  about  Isaiah’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine,  and  to  draw  the  inference  that 
tho  prophets  were  accustomed  to  act  as  “  physi¬ 
cians  ”  (Knobel,  Der  Prophet,  der  Hebr.  I.  a.  65. 
Winer,  k .-  W.-B  II.  a.  280).  If  the  prophet  had, 
as  a  physician,  been  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy,  he  would  have  behaved  in  the  most  re¬ 
prehensible  manner  in  not  applying  it  at  once,  and 
in  beginning  by  announcing  certain  death. 

4.  The  sign,  which  was  granted  to  Hezekiah  at 
his  request,  has  intimate  analogy  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  declaration  which  it  was  intended  to  con¬ 
firm.  There  coidd  hardly  be  a  more  significant 
sign  than  one  presented  on  the  shadow-measurer, 
that  is,  the  time-measurer,  which  was  “  arranged 
in  the  court  of  the  palace  before  the  king’s  win¬ 
dows  ”  (Thenius).  Every  human  life  is  like  a  day 
— it  has  its  morning,  its  noon,  and  its  evening, 
(EocL  xl  6;  xil  1,  2 ;  Job  xi.  17 ;  Matt  20.  3,  s^\. 
The  advance  of  the  shadow  shows  the  approach 
of  evening  (Jer.  vi  4 ;  Job  vii.  1,  2),  which  will 
be  followed  by  darkness  and  night  Hezekiah’s 
life-day  was  on  the  decline ;  the  night  of  death 
was  approaching ;  then  it  was  .promised  him  this 
day  should  stand  once  more  at  its  noon,  that  the 
shadow  of  death  should  recede,  and  that  the  even¬ 
ing  should  once  more  become  mid-day.  The  sign 
Is  not  therefore  “  a  mere  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  in  vers.  5  and  6,”  in  which  “there 
is  no  analogy  to  be  traced  with  the  fact  of  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  his  life  ”  (Thenius).  On  the  contrary, 
its  significance  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  difficult 
not  to  see  it  at  once.  This  is  not  a  mere  trick  of 


art  or  power,  in  place  of  which  any  other  one 
might  just  as  well  have  been  chosen,  any  more 
than  any  of  the  other  prophetic  signs. — As  for 
the  physical  features  of  the  sign,  many,  starting 
from  the  supposition  that  a  “  violation  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  solar  system  ”  (Menzel),  a  miracle  which 
involved  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axiB  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  its  regular  one,  is  here  re¬ 
corded,  have  been  shocked  and  repelled,  and  have 
either  sought  to  explain  it  naturally,  or  hare  cha¬ 
racterized  it  as  a  myth.  The  old  naturalistic  ex¬ 
planations  by  a  second-sun,  a  vapor  cloud,  or  an 
earthquake  (see  Winer,  R.-  W.-B,  I.  a.  499),  may 
all  be  passed  over  as  antiquated.  We  need  only 
take  notice  here  of  the  two  most  recent  attempts. 
According  to  Gumpach  (Alttestam,  Studien,  L  s.  196 
sq.),  Isaiah  turned  about  the  foot  of  the  index, 
which  before  was  towards  the  East,  so  that  the 
shadow,  instead  of  running  down,  as  before,  would 
descend  [ascend?].  In  that  case,  however,  the 
sign  would  be  nothing  but  “  a  very  simple  trick  ” 
(Oehler),  and  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  would  be  nothing  but  a  common  juggler. 
This  trivial  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
erroneous,  at  least  unproven  assumption,  that  the 
shadow-measurer  had  a  gnomon  witli  a  foot-piece. 
According  to  Thenius,  we  have  to  understand  that 
there  was  “  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  unnoticed 
by  most  men.”  Such  an  one  occurred,  according 
to  Prof.  Seyffarth’s  communication  to  Thenius,  on 
the  26th  of  Sept,  713,  B.C.,  “which  date  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  all  the  other  chronologi¬ 
cal  statements  of  the  Book  of  Kings.”  He  adds 
that  during  such  an  eclipse  “  a  slight  advance  and 
recession  of  the  shadow  takes  place.”  “  Isaiah 
made  use  of  his  astronomical  knowledge  to  give 
the  king,  in  his  despair,  a  sign  which  should  re¬ 
arouse  his  courage.”  This  explanation,  which  no 
one  else  has  yet  adopted, — [Stanley  (II.  537)  says 
it  is  the  only  thing  which  could  “  illustrate  ”  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He  adds  that  he  is 
informed  that  tho  variation  would  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  except  to  a  scientific  observer.] — rests 
upon  the  very  doubtful  assumption  [?]  that  there 
was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  year  713, 
and  upon  the  still  more  doubtftil  assumption  that 
Isaiah  had  great  astronomical  knowledge,  and 
knew  how  to  make  shrewd  use  of  it  upon  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  unfortunate  attempt 
Let  us  have  done  with  attempts  to  explain  facts 
and  events,  which  the  historian  distinctly  declares 
to  be  miracles,  by  naturalistic  hypotheses.  Mod¬ 
ern  criticism  does  not  indeed  any  longer  deny  that 
a  miracle  is  here  recorded,  but  disposes  of  it  as  a 
myth,  and  asserts  either  that  a  natural  event  was 
at  a  later  time  exaggerated  and  embellished  with 
miraculous  details,  or  that  this  story  grew  up 
through  tradition  out  of  the  simple  promise  of  the 
prophet,  that,  as  the  sun,  after  going  down,  returns 
and  repeats  its  course,  so  Hezekiah’s  life  should, 
though  it  had  reached  its  limit,  take  a  new  start, 
and  go  on  for  a  time  longer  (Knobel, .  Hitzig). 
Ewald’s  notion  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  He 
says :  “  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  story 
was  not  written  down,  in  its  present  form,  until 
twenty  years  or  more  after  the  event,  and  after 
the  death  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Isaiah.  Isaiah's 
good  influence  in  this  incident,  even  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  life  of  the  good  prince,  stands  firm  as  an  his¬ 
torical  fact,  and  his  words  of  trust  and  consola¬ 
tion  no  doubt  miraculously  (1)  encouraged  the 
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king.’1  In  this  way,  it  is  true,  we  glide  most  easily 
over  all  difficulties.  But  it  is  a  purely  self-willed 
assumption,  wliieh  has  no  foundation  save  dislike 
for  everything  miraculous,  that  this  story  was  not 
recorded  in  its  present  form  until  twenty  years 
after  the  event,  and  that  it  is  a  product  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  two  records  of  it  are,  in  the  main  points, 
identical.  Both  are  taken,  as  was  shown  above, 
from  an  older  authority,  with  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  of  which  we  cannot  assert  that  it 
was  first  written  years  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
and  Isaiah,  at  a  time  when  tradition  had  already 
converted  the  history  of  this  incident  into  a  myth. 
The  Chronicler  also,  although  his  record  is  very 
brief,  speaks  of  a  DSHD  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  24).  Criti¬ 
cal  science  first  exaggerates  the  miracle,  and  makes 

of  it  an  event  which  would  produce  a  cataclysm 
on  eartli,  in  order  to  have  so  much  more  ground 
for  declaring  it  a  myth.  But  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  such  event  in  the  text.  The  miracle  “  was 
not  visible  everywhere,  but  only  in  Jerusalem,” 
and  “  since  it  is  a  case  of  a  sign  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  pledge,  and  did  not  need  to  be  super¬ 
natural,  it  was  accomplished  by  a  phenomenon  of 
refraction  in  the  rays  of  light”  (Keil),  “for  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  shadow,  which  in  the  afternoon 
was  below,  by  a  sudden  refraction  should  be  bent 
upwards”  (Delitsch).  There  are  “certain  weak 
analogies  in' the  natural  course  of  nature,  as,  for 
instance,  the  phenomenon  cited  by  many  exposi¬ 
tors,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1703,  at  Metz,  in 
Lothringia,  and  which  was  observed  by  the  prior 
of  the  Monastery  there,  P.  Romuald,  and  many 
others,  that  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial  receded  an 
hour  and  a  half”  (Keil). 

fBosanquet,  in  an  Essay  pubAshed  in  the  Jour, 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.t  Vol.  XV.,  offers  a  solution 
of  this  phenomenon  from  the  features  of  an  eclipse. 
This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  year  689,  on  tho  11th 
of  January.  He  founds  upon  this  an  argument 
that  that  must  have  been  the  year  of  Hezekiah’s 
sickness,  but  this  argument  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  conclusive  as  against  other  data.  We  men¬ 
tion  it  here  only  as  a  proffered  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  might  have 
been  perceived,  without  involving  a  reversed  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  For  a  few  days  before  and 
after  the  winter  solstice,  the  sun’s  altitude  at  noon 
at  Jerusalem  is  about  34°.  If  the  “  steps  of  Ahaz  ” 
were  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  palace  court  mounting 
from  north  to  south,  at  an  angle  of  about  34°,  then 
the  sun  would  throw  a  shadow  down  them  at  noon 
which  would  just  tip  the  top  step.  The  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  would  alone  rise  above  the  object 
(a  roof,  for  instance)  which  threw  the  shadow. 
If  the  upper  limb  were  eclipsed,  the  moon,  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  sun’s  disk,  would  cut  off  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  shadow  would  once  more  descend 
the  stairs.  As  the  moon  passed  away  the  sun¬ 
light  would  once  more  pass  below  it  and  above 
the  roof,  and  once  more  light  the  whole  stair. 
The  same  explanation  would  apply  to  the  dial  if  it 
were  a  small  stair-like  instrument,  used  for  mea¬ 
suring  time.  An  eclipse,  to  accomplish  what  is 
here  supposed,  must  be  nearly  total,  must  be  on 
the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  must  occur  within 
twenty  days  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  noon  of 
the  day.  Any  contribution,  in  the  way  of  expla¬ 
nation,  ought  to  be  carefully  considered,  but  there 
are  grave  objections  to  this  one.  (a)  The  date  of 
16 


the  eclipse,  which  is  found  to  satisfy  the  condi¬ 
tions  tolerably  well,  is  irreconcilable  with  other 
data.  (6)  The  phenomenon  would  be  very  slight, 
and  only  noticeable  to  careful  observation,  or  un¬ 
der  the  most  marvellous  concatenation  of  circum¬ 
stances.  (c)  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  text,  that  the  king  had  seen  the  shadow 
abnormally  recede,  and  that  the  “  miracle  ”  con¬ 
sisted  in  its  returning  to  its  regular  and  proper 
place  and  motion. — W.  G.  S.] 

5.  The  narrative  of  the  embassy  of  (he  Icing  of  Bab¬ 
ylon  to  Hezekudi  hinges  upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiali, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  downfall  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  are  fore¬ 
told.  This  incident,  like  the  two  previous  ones,  is 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  on  account  of  his 
prophecies,  which  form  the  kernel  of  each.  Hoze- 
k  ink’s  behavior,  it  is  true,  occasioned  the  prophecy, 
but  the  prophecy  is  the  main  thing,  and  it  throws 
the  proper  light  upon  his  conduct  Dreclisler: 
“  Evidently  the  arrival  of  these  ambassadors  flat¬ 
tered  Hezekiah’s  vanity  so  much  that  he  forgot 
the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence.”  Umbreit: 
“  Hardly  has  the  king  escaped  death  and  won  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  found  tho  treasure  in  heaven, 
before  his  heart  is  once  more  set  upon  the  treasure 
of  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  In¬ 
stead  of  making  known  to  the  ambassadors  the 
glory  of  God,  he  shows  them,  boastfully,  the  per¬ 
ishable  riches  of  his  palace.”  Hezekiah,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  commentators, 
shows  his  treasures  out  of  boastfulness  and  love 
of  display,  and  hence  the  “  bold  moral  preacher  ” 
(Koster),  the  prophet,  pronounced  to  him  the  fitting 
rebuke,  and  announced  the  coming  punishment 
But  this  conception  is  certainly  erroneous.  There 
is  no  sign  of  love  of  display  or  of  vanity  in  any¬ 
thing  which  is  recorded  of  Hezekiah.  Dreclisler 
himself  exclaims:  “What  a  contrast  to  the  tono 
of  Isai.  xxxviii.  1  ”  This  very  contrast  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  above  conception  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  in  wluch  Hezekiah  acted.  A  proud  and  vain 
man  would  have  answered  the  prophet,  when  ho 
called  him  to  account,  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  openly 
and  unembarras8edly  as  Hezekiah  does  in  ver. 
15.  His  further  reply  in  ver.  18  bears  witness  to 
anything  but  a  haughty  and  vain  character.  But 
even  supposing  that  he  had  been  influenced  by 
vanity  on  this  occasion,  this  momentaneons  weak¬ 
ness  would  be  terribly  punished  by  the  throat  of 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  This  threatened  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  out  of  alt  proportion  to  the  fault, 
and  would  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Thenius 
justly  says :  “  Hezokiah’s  conduct  towards  the  am¬ 
bassadors  did  not  proceed  from  vanity  or  love  of 
display  (Knobel). ...  He  accepted  with  joy  the 
offered  alliance  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  hope  of 
avenging  (?)  himself,  and  he  showed  them  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  resources  in  order  to  convince  them 
that  he  would  be  no  contemptible  ally  (Clericus)” 
In  this,  however,  he  had,  on  the  one  hand,  departed 
from  complete  trust  in  God  alone;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  ordinary  dic¬ 
tates  of  prudence  to  an  extent  which  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  ruinous  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet’s  rebuke  was  meant  to  make  him  see  this, 
and  that  must  also  be  the  sense  of  the  Chronicler's 
brief  notice  (IL,  xxxii.  25),  that  Hezekiah  “  trusted 
too  much  to  his  own  power.”  The  occasion  of  the 
prophet’s  rebuke,  and  the  thing  which,  called  for 
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punishment,  was  not  the  personal  vanity  of  Heze- 
tiah,  but  the  fact  that  he,  who  had  experienced 
inch  signal  instances  of  Jehovah’s  power  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  save,  and  who  had  been  so  often  warned 
against  all  complications  with  heathen  nations, 
should  enter  with  joy  Into  an  alliance  with  Baby¬ 
lon.  This  was  a  sin  which  was  not  to  be  expected 
in  him,  a  sin  against  the  theocratic  and  soteriolo- 
frical  destiny  of  Israel. 

6.  The  prophet  Isaiah  appears  here  also  m  aU  his 
prophetical  majesty ,  although  seen  fVom  a  different 
side  from  before.  There  he  appeared  as  a  consoler, 
here  as  a  messenger  of  the  divine  judgment  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  character  belongs  to 
the  prophetical  calling.  The  message  announces 
tlie  destruction,  in  the  first  place,  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  family,  but  then,  by  implication,  that  of  the 
entire  nation.  “Not  that  the  exile  was  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  for  this  fault  of  Hezekiah  ”  (De- 
litscli),  but  because  the  whole  nation  had  incurred, 
though  in  a  far  higher  degree,  the  same  guilt  as 
Hezekiah  against  the  theocratic  relationship  to  God, 
and  was  about  to  incur  it  still  further,  so  that  tlie 
measure  would  become  hill,  and  then  the  punish¬ 
ment  threatened  in  the  Law  (Levit.  xxvi.  33;  Deut. 
Iv.  27 ;  xxviil  36,  64)  must  fall.  “The  Babylonian 
Captivity,”  observes  Starke  on  Isai.  xxxix.  6, 
“would  have  taken  place,  even  if  Hezekiah  had 
never  committed  this  sin,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  foretold  at  this  time,  if  this  incident  of  the 
ambassadors  hod  not  occurred.  It  was  meant,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bo  a  humiliation  of  Hezekiah  on 
account  of  his  fault”  He  received  the  prophet’s 
announcement  as  such  a  humiliation,  and  hence 
he  was  spared  the  trial  of  himself  experiencing 
the  exile. 

On  account  of  the  definiteness  of  the  prediction, 
modern  critical  scholars  have  asserted  that  it  is 
an  oraculum  post  eventual,  which  originated  with 
the  historian  (Knobol),  or,  at  least,  that  the  actual 
folfllment  determined  “  the  light  in  which  the  pre¬ 
diction  is  set  before  us”  (Ewald).  [What  he 
means  is,  that  this  historian,  who  had  ‘lived 
through,  and  been  an  eye-witness  of,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  lends  sharpness 
of  outline  and  accuracy  of  detail  to  the  picture, 
when  he  tells  us  how  Isaiah  had  once  foretold  all 
this.]  This,  however,  takes  away  the  point  from 
the  whole  story.  It  is  true  that  “  political  sagaci¬ 
ty  might  foresee  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
Hezekiah’s  thoughtless  conduct,  but  without  pro¬ 
phetical  inspiration  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
that  Babylon,  which  was  just  struggling  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  would  supplant  Assyria  as  the  great 
world-monarchy,  and  that  Babylon,  and  not  As¬ 
syria,  which  was  then  threatening  rebellious  Ju¬ 
dah,  would  really  inflict  the  extremest  woes  upon 
her  ”  (Delitsch).  The  definite  reference  to  Babel, 
which  is  the  thing  that  offends  critical  science, 
forms  the  point  of  prophecy.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  embassy  from  Babylon,  and  it  is  intended 
to  signify  to  Hezekiah :  This  very  Babylon,  from 
which  thou  hopest  to  obtain  help  and  support,  will 
ruin  thy  nation  and  people.  Isaiah  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  here  as  a  sagacious  statesman  any  more  than 
he  appeared  in  the  former  incident  as  a  skilful  phy¬ 
sician,  or  a  learned  astronomer.  His  words  have 
not  the  form  of  wise  advice,  but  of  a  divine  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation.  Their  form,  therefore, 
would  be  inexcusable,  if  the  prophet  was  only  ex¬ 
pressing  his  personal  misgivings  and  his  human 


anticipations.  Why  shall  he  be  made  out  to  be 
everything  possible,  physician,  astronomer,  states¬ 
man,  only  not  that  which  he  claimed  to  be,  and 
which  he  was,  a  prophet,  who  spake  as  he 
was  “inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Peter  L 
21)? 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-11.  Hezekiah’s  Illness  “  unto  Death  * 
and  his  Recovery  from  the  same. — Wear.  Sum.: 
God  sends  illness  upon  the  good,  not  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  sins  past,  but  as  a  trial  of  their  faith  and 
patience  (Rom.  v.  3)  ...  or  for  His  own  glory 
(John  ix.  3 ;  xL  4).  By  observing  this  we  may  the 
better  possess  our  souls  in  patience  (Luke  xxu  19). 
— Cramer  :  Bodily  illnesses  are  the  forerunners  of 
death,  and  God’s  means  for  fostering  the  health 
of  the  soul. — Starks  :  God  lays  upon  his  children 
first  one  evil  and  then  another.  Hezekiah  is  first 
delivered  from  Sennacherib  and  the  hands  of  man, 
and  then  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  God,  who  had 
before  delivered  him. — Ter.  1.  Hall:  Teachers 
and  preacliers  must  not  conceal  disagreeable  truths 
fVom  men,  but  make  them  known,  whether  they 
will  be  pleasant  or  not — Starke:  We  see,  from 
the  example  of  Isaiah,  what  is  the  duty  of  phy¬ 
sicians  and  preachers  towards  the  sick,  viz.,  not 
to  encourage  them  by  false  hopes  of  recovery,  but 
at  the  right  time  to  point  out  to  tliera  the  duty  of 
setting  their  house  in  order,  and  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  death. — The  Same:  The  rich  and  great 
should  also  be  warned  to  prepare  for  death. — It  is 
a  great  mercy  of  God  to  allow  us  to  foresee  our 
approaching  end  (Deut.  xxxii.  48  sq.), — Every  ill¬ 
ness,  even  though  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
fatal,  is  a  warning  to  prepare  for  death,  a  memento 
mori,  which  can  harm  no  one,  whereas  it  is  very 
harmfol  if  all  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity  are 
held  far  away.  He  who,  in  his  days  of  health, 
thinks  upon  death,  and  faith  folly  believes  In  Dim 
who  has  overcome  death,  is  not  terrified  wlien  he 
is  commanded  to  set  his  house  in  order. — Kyburz: 
Set  thy  house  in  order,  0  man  1  If  thou  hast  no 
house,  thou  hast  at  least  a  soul.  Prepare  it  aa 
best  thou  mayst  for  death,  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  to-day  or  to-morrow  thou  wilt  be  called 
upon  to  quit  tills  tabernacle.  It  is  vain,  however, 
to  attempt  to  fit  a  soul  for  death  by  a  sacrament, 
if  it  has  not  during  its  time  of  health  and  labor 
sanctified  itself  by  holy  deeds  and  by  communion 
with  God.  How  peacefully  one  may  die,  in  spite 
of  shrinking  nature,  If  one  can  only  say  to  God, 
as  Hezekiah  did :  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  walk¬ 
ed  faithfully  before  Thee.— As  jfc  is  wise,  h»  tune 
of  health  and  strength,  to  set  one’s  house  in  order 
in  a  worldly  sense,  that  is,  to  make  one’s  will  and 
arrange  one’s  affairs,  so  is  it  still  more  wise  to  set 
one’s  honse  in  order  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  not 
to  put  off  making  one’s  peace  with  God  until  one 
stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. — Y era.  2  and  3. 
Hezekiah’s  Behavior  at  the  Announcement  of  his 
Approaching  Death,  (a)  He  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  that  is,  he  turned  away  from  all  things 
earthly  and  temporal,  to  collect  his  thoughts,  (b) 
He  prayed  to  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  sought  refbge 
in  Him  alone.  That  is  what  we  also  should  do  fa 
every  illness. — Starkb  :  It  promotes  devotion  te 
make  one’s  prayers  in  secret  and  alone. — Thi 
Sami:  Children  of  God  should  not  murmur  when 
they  ere  scourged  of  God,  but  kiss  the  rod  (Micah 
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vii.  9;  1  Sam.  iii.  18). — Fear  of  Death,  its  Cause, 
and  how  it  may  be  overcome. — The  wish  of  a 
dying  man  to  live  longer  is  not  wicked,  if  it  comes 
from  the  sentiment :  ei  diuttus  vtvam,  Deo  vivam, 
and  has  not  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  enjoy  the 
world  and  life  a  little  longer.  Paul  desired  to  de¬ 
part  and  be  with  Christ,  but  he  admits  that  longer 
life  enables  one  to  bear  more  fruit  (Phil.  L  21  and 
22).  uLet  me  live  that  1  may  serve  thee;  let 
me  die  that  I  may  possess  thee.”  Hezekiah’s 
prayer  in  view  of  death  did  not  come  from  a 
proud  and  self-righteous  heart,  but  from  a  humble 
and  penitent  one.  He  based  his  prayer  upon  the 
promise  which  God  had  given  to  tie  faithful  under 
the  old  covenant:  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live 
(Luke  x.  28;  Levit  xviii.  5;  Prov.  x.  2 1).  There¬ 
fore  he  was  heard  by  God,  Who  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.  So 
should  we  also,  in  the  face  of  death,  not  console 
ourselves  with  our  own  righteousness  and  virtue, 
but  build  our  hopes  upon  the  promises  which  He 
has  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  upon 
Him  through  whom  our  sins  are  forgiven.  He 
that  belie veth  in  Him,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live  (Rom.  x.  4 ;  John  xi.  26  sq.). — Vers. 
4—6.  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  is  very  effectual 
when  it  is  earnest  (James  v.  16 ;  Ps.  cxlv.  18 ;  Sir. 
xxxv.  21;  lsai.  lxv.  24;  xxx.  19). — The  word  of 
consolation  to  all  who  cry  to  the  Lord  with  tears 
in  sorrow  and  distress;  “I  have  heard  thy  prayer, 
I  have  seen  thy  tears.” — How  consoling  to  think 
that  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  our  days  is  in 
God’s  hand  (Sir.  xi.  14).  “  From  sudden  death, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.” — Crake*  :  The  Lord  al¬ 
ways  gives  more  than  we  pray  for ;  the  king  prays 
for  life,  and  He  gives  him  long  life  (Ps.  xxi.  6). 
Moreover,  He  promises  him  protection  against  As¬ 
syria,  for  He  can  do  far  more  (Eph.  iii.  20). — 
“  Thou  shalt  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
This  was  not  a  command,  but  a  fulfilment  of  a 
wish  and  prayer,  and  it  shows  that  Hezekiah 
loved  the  place  where  God’s  honor  dwelt  (Ps. 
xxvi  8 ;  xxvii.  4). — The  first  steps  after  recovery 
should  be  to  the  house  of  God,  to  thank  Him  for 
restored  health  (Ps.  lxvi.  12-14). — Ver.  t.  The 
fact  tliat  God  connected  the  healing  of  the  king 
with  the  use  of  a  certain  remedy  shows  that  we 
should  not  despise  the  means  of  healing,  which 
are  His  gift,  but  should  join  the  use  of  them  with 
our' prayers  to  Him  (Sir.  xxxviiL  1-4). — The  Lord 
is  the  true  physician,  for  it  is  He  who  either  gives 
or  denies  efficacy  to  human  remedies.  One  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  slightest  remedy;  for  another  the 
best  and  strongest  is  of  no  avail. — Yer.  8.  Cra- 
jtbb:  God  treats  us  like  a  good  physician,  not 
only  as  regards  our  bodies,  but  also  as  regards 
our  so uls.  As  the  physician  puts  a  staff  in  the 
hands  of  a  yet  feeble  convalescent,  so  God  grants 
to  Hezekiah  a  “sign”  as  a  staff  for  his  faith  (IsaL 
xlil  3).  So  nowadays  God  grants  the  sacraments 
as  means  of  strengthening  our  faith. — In  the  Old 
Covenant  God  gave  many  signs,  in  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant  only  one— Christ,  the  Sign  of  all  signs. 
Therefore  we  should  ask  no  other.  When  the 
Pharisees  demanded  a  sign,  Our  Lord  said:  ”0 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation,”  Ac.  (Matt  xii. 
38  sq.y  The  sign  for  all  time  is  that  He  was 
dead  and  liveth  again  to  all  eternity,  and  holds  the 
keys  of  death  and  hell.  All  signs,  as  well  as  all 


promises,  are  in  Him  yea  and  amen. — Ters.  9-11. 
God  alone  controls  the  index  on  the  dial  of  life ;  to 
turn  it  forwards  or  backwards  is  the  prerogative 
of  His  might  and  grace.  Therefore,  submit  to  His 
will,  and  say :  “  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good  ”  (1  Sam.  iii.  18). 

Vers.  12-19.  The  Embassy  of  the  Xing  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  to  Isaiah,  (a)  Hezekiah’s  conduct  towards 
it ;  ( b )  what  Isaiah  declared  to  him  on  account  of 
his  reception  of  it  (see  Hiitor.  §  6). — Starke:  The 
most  grievous  calamities  are  not  as  ruinous  as  the 
flatteries  of  the  children  of  the  world.  —  Kyburz  :  In 
the  storm  Hezekiah  was  preserved ;  in  the  sunshine 
he  was  lost. — J.  Lange  :  It  may  well  come  to  pass 
that  a  man  who  has  bravely  withstood  a  great 
trial  falls  under  a  slight  one.  Let  him  that 
staadeth  take  heed  lest  he  falL  The  world  nowa¬ 
days  often  behaves  as  the  king  of  Babylon  did,  for 
he  did  not  care  so  much  to  make  known  by  his 
embassy  and  gifts  his  sincere  respect  for  Hezekiah, 
as  he  did  to  secure  his  alliance  for  his  own  advant¬ 
age,  and  so  socure  bis  own  ends  (cf.  Sir.  vi.  6-9). 
— Yer.  13.  Pfaff.  Bibel:  We  should  not  be  too 
friendly  with  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  especially 
when  they  may  misuse  our  friendship  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage.  Friendship  with  the  world  is  enmity 
to  God ;  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  friend  to  the  world 
becomes  an  enemy  to  God  (James  iv.  4). — The  de¬ 
sire  of  making  a  display,  and  of  infusing  a  high 
opinion  of  one’s  self  into  others,  is  often  founa 
even  in  those  who  are  true  Christians,  and  who 
have  borne  hard  tests  with  success.  Thus  vanity 
clings  to  us  and  is  the  first  thing  and  the  hist 
which  we  have  to  conquer  in  following  Our  Lord. 
Therefore  watch  and  pray.  The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  The  Saviour  said: 
“He  that  will  follow  me/’  Ac.  (Luke  xiv.  33). — 
Kyburz  :  We  still  show  our  spiritual  treasures  to 
the  friends  from  Babylon,  especially  when  we 
admire  our  own  gifts,  and  like  to  have  others  ad¬ 
mire  them.  As  soon  as  strangers  arrive  we  hasten 
to  show  our  gifts,  and  powers,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  win  respect  This  is  just  the 
way  to  lose  all  those  things.  If  one  collects 
treasures  let  him  store  them  up  in  heaven,  where 
no  spies  will  come  to  see  them. — Yer.  14.  It  is  a 
proof  that  He  who  watches  over  our  souls  is  a 
good  shepherd  that  he  sees  when  we  are  about  to 
depart  from  Him,  or  to  transgress,  and  sends  one 
of  His  faithful  servants,  or  some  faithful  friend,  to 
warn  us,  and  to  say :  “  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ! " 
Is  such  a  friend  always  welcome  to  thee  ? — Ver. 
16.  He  who  denies  his  fault  will  never  succeed  in 
concealing  it ;  he  who  confesses  it  will  find  pity 
(Prov.  xxviii.  13;  cf.  1  Chron.  xxx.  IT). — Vers.  17- 
19.  Roos :  Worldly  people,  with  whom  a  child  of 
God  thoughtlessly  mingles,  do  him  great  harm. 
Happy  is  he  who  is  set  right  again  after  every 
transgression  by  a  word  from  God,  as  Hezekiah 
was !  It  is  the  just  sentence  of  God  that  the  staff 
in  which  we  trusted  becomes  a  rod  for  our  punish¬ 
ment. — Yer.  19.  From  the  example  of  Hezekiah 
we  learn,  when  the  word  of  God  rebukes  our  van¬ 
ity  and  love  of  display,  our  vacillation  and  our 
want  of  faith,  to  bow  in  submission  and  to  say: 

“  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast 
spoken;”  when  we  have  shown  true  penitence, 
then  we  may  also  pray:  Da  paean,  Domino,  in 
diebw  ncetrie  f 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

THE  If ONABCHY  UNDUE  MANASSEH,  AMOK,  AND  J08IAH. 

(Chaps.  XXI.-XXILL  80.) 

- 

A. — The  Beigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon. 

Chap.  XXL  1-26.  (2  Chbon.  XXXTIt.) 

Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  fifty 
and  five  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Hephzi-bah.  And  he 
did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  after  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel  For  he  built  up 
again  the  high  places  which  Hezekiah  his  father  had  destroyed ;  and  he  reared 
up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove  [an  Astarte-image],  as  did  Ahab  king  of 
Israel ;  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them.  And  he  built 
altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  of  which 1  the  Lord  said,  In  Jerusalem  will  I 
put  my  name.  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  [omit  And]  he  [He  also]  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  observed  times  [practised  sooth-saying],  and  used  enchant¬ 
ments,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards  [patronized  necromancers 
and  wizards]  * :  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  anger.*  And  he  set  a  graven  image  [copy]  of  the  grove  [Astaite- 
irnage]  that  he  had  made  in  the  house,  of  which  the  Lord  said  to  David,  and  to 
Solomon  his  son,  In  this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  I  have  chosen  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  forever:  Neither  will  I  make  the 
feet  of  Israel  move  [wander]  any  more  out  of  the  land  which  I  gave  their  fa¬ 
thers;  [,]  only  [omit  only]  if  they  will  [only]4  observe  [take  care]  to  do  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  them,  ana  according  to  all  the  law  that  my 
servant  Moses  commanded  them.*  But  they  hearkened  not:  and  Manasseh 
seduced  them  to  do  more  evil  than  did  the  nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed 
before  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  the  Lord  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets,  saying,  Because  Manas* 
seh  king  of  Judah  hath  done  these  abominations,  ana  hath  done  wickedly 
above  all  that  the  Amorites  did,  which  were  before  him,  and  hath  made  Judah 
also  to  sin  with  his  idols  :  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Behold, 
I  am  bringing  such  evil  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  that  whosoever  heareth  ot 
it,4  both  his  ears  shall  tingle.  And  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of 
Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  ;  and  I  will  wipe  [out]  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it,  and  turning  it  upside  down  [-—he 
wipeth  it  and  turneth  it  upside  down], T  And  I  will  forsake  [throw  away]  the 
remnant  of  mine  inheritance,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies ; 
and  they  shall  become  a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  all  their  enemies ;  Because  they 
have  done  that  which  was  evil  in  my  sight,  and  have  provoked  me  to  anger, 
since  the  day  their  fathers  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day. 

Moreover  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another;  besides  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Judah 
to  sin,  in  doing  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  sin 
that  he  sinned,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
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18  of  Judah  ?  And  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza :  and  Amon  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

19  Amon  wo*  twenty  and  two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
two  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Meshullemeth,  the  daugh- 

20  ter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 

21  Lord,  as  his  father  Manasseh  did.  And  he  walked  in  all  the  way  that  his  father 
walked  in,  and  served  the  idols  that  his  father  served,  and  worshipped  them : 

22  And  he  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  fyis  fathers,  and  walked  not  in  the  way  of  the 

23  Lord.  And  the  servants  of  Amon  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  the  king  in 

24  his  own  house.  And  the  people  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  had  conspired 
against  king  Amon;  and  the  people  of  the  land  made  Josiah  his  son  king  in 

25  his  stead.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Amon  which  he  did,  are  they  not  writ- 

26  ten  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  he  was  buried 
[they  buried  him]  in  his  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Uzza:  and  Josiah  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  4.  Moot,  aftet;*  r«rb  of  spooking,  denoting  that  In  respect  to  which,  qf,  tot.  7  and  Oen.  xxiL  14  (Ew. 

|  782,  a.  2). 

*  Ver.  A.  [That  is,  he  trained  men  by  special  education  for  this  work  and  then  gave  them  official  position. 

*  Ver.  ft.  [The  flow  of  the  narrative  is  arrested  in  this  verse  In  order  to  enumerate  Manasseh's  faults.  Renee  the 
nee  of  the  pen.  oonsec.  Ew.-  f  842,  ft,  1. 

4  Ver.  &.  [DM  pi  ,  tfoafy,  qf.  I?#at.  xt.  5;  l  Kings  will  25, 

4  Ver.  &  [131  . — “  That  which  I  commanded  ”  and  w  the  law  which  Moses  commanded  *  are  not  two  different 

things,  serves  to  gather  up  and  recapitulate,  so  that  it  Is  equivalent  to  M  namely”  or  M1  mean,”  </.  QenJx.  10; 

xxllL  10 ;  1  Chron.  xlii.  1 ;  xxvilL  1 :  2  Chron.  vlL  21  is  wanting  in  1  Kings  lx.  8) ;  Exra  1 6 ;  Jerem.  xlx.  18  (Kw.  810,  a). 

4  Ver.  12.  [The  chetlb  presents  an  irregularity  of  gender,  the  maso.  suff.  referring  to  njD-  The  kerl 
corrects  this.  . 

f  Ver.  18.  [“The  pert  HTO  is  very  noticeable,  especially  In  view  of  the  aooents.  We  should  expect  flllD  and 
that  It  would  be  connected  with  what  follows  ”  (Ew.  c.  888,  nt  2). — W.  G.  8.]  • 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ter.  1.  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
llezekiah,  and  whether  he  had  brothers;  perhaps 
his  elder  brothers  had  died.  “  Perhaps  a  Gebirah 
(queen -mother)  (1  Kings  xv.  13)  assumed  author¬ 
ity  until  he  attained  to  years  of  discretion  ”  (The- 
nius).  At  any  rate  there  is  no  hint  of  a  regency. 
The  name  >  My-delight-is-in-her,  is  ap¬ 

plied  symbolically  to  Mount  Zion  in  Isai.  lxil  4. — 
From  ver.  2  we  see  that  the  idol-worship  which 
Manasseh  introduced  was,  in  the  first  place,  that 
of  Oanaan  (1  Kings  xiv.  24 ;  2  Kings  xviL  8 ;  xvi 

3). — Luther  translates  }2>1  in  ver.  3,  after 

the  Vulg.  (convcrausque  eat  et  cedificamt),  and  the 
Sept  (*o2  briar pnfx  koX  o66fajae)i  “  und  verkehrte 
rich  und  bauete"  [went  astray  and  built].  The 
two  words,  however,  form  one  notion  by  an  idio¬ 
matic  use :  he  built  again  the  high  places  which 
Hezekiah  had  removed.  For  the  rest,  see  1  Kings 
xvi  32  aq.  Ahab  was  the  one  who  first  introduced 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  into  Israel  [see 
bracketed  notes  under  Exeg.  on  xvi  3  and  xvii  16.] 

here  refers  no  doubt  to  the  Astarte-statue 
mentioned  in  ver.  7.  In  Chronicles  we  find  the 
plural  and  •  The  cause  of  this  may 

be  that  each  divinity,  tne  male  and  the  female, 
incorporated  several  attributes,  each  of  which  was 
separately  worshipped.  Manasseh  introduced 


also,  besides  these  two  chief  divinities,  tho  Assyrio- 
Chaidean  star- worship,  the  adoration  of  All  the 
host  of  heaven  (see  chap.  xxiiL  5,  11).  [Sco 
Exeg.  on  xvii  16.  Also  chap,  xxiii  12  show's  that 
the  astral  worship,  although  extended  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  Manasseh,  was  first  introduced  by  Ahuz.] 
“This  does  not  imply  that  the  divinities  of  the 
Canaanites  had  no  relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  this  relation  was  subordinate  in  them  ”  (Mo¬ 
vers).  From  the  star-worship  arose  sooth-saying 
and  magic.  Men  saw  in  the  stars  the  originators 
of  all  growth  and  all  decay,  and  adored  in  thorn 
the  controllers  and  directors  of  all  sublunary  af¬ 
fairs. — Vers.  4-7  contain  a  climax.  The  idola¬ 
trous  (vers.  2  and  3)  Manasseh  built  idol-altars 
even  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ver.  4),  and  altars 
also  for  all  the  host  of  heaven,  as  well  in  the  inner 
as  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  6,  n>1  resumes  H33  in 

*¥  *  “  T  T 

ver.  4),  nay,  he  even  went  so  far  that  ho  set  up  the 
image  of  Astarte  (ver.  7)  inside  of  the  temple, 
perhaps  in  the  holy  place.  On  the  formula:  “I 
will  put  my  name  ”  (ver.  7)  see  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xiv. 
21.  On  Cftja  V2JH  866  notes  on  chap*  xvi.  3. 

Sooth-saying  and  magic  are  here  united  with  this 
idolatrous  ceremony  as  they  are  in  chap.  xvii.  17 
(cf.  Levit.  xix.  26).  So  also  in  Deut  xviii.  10, 
11,  where  the  necromancers  and  augurs  are  also 
mentioned.  Manasseh  gave  to  these  persons  offi¬ 
cial  position  (ntT  18  used  as  in  1  Kings  xii.  31). 
On  DJ?3  see  1  Kings  xiv.  1-20,  Hist.  §  3.  On  ver. 

7  see  1  Kings  viii.  16 ;  ix.  3.  The  house  of  Jeho 
vah  oould  not  be  so  utterly  desecrated  in  any  othei 
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way  as  by  setting  up  an  idol  in  the  very  sanctuary, 
the  44  dwelling,”  (Ps.  ▼.  8  J  Ixxix.  1). 

The  selection  of  Israel  to  be  God’s  peculiar  people 
was  thereby  rejected. — The  words  in  ver.  8  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  2  Sam.  viL  10,  and  are  added  iu  order 
to  make  more  apparent  the  greatness  of  the  sin. 
Jehovah  had,  at  first,  only  a  dwelling  in  a  tent  in 
the  midst  of  His  people ;  afterwards  He  caused  a 
house  to  be  built  for  His  dwelling,  as  a  physical 
sign  of  Hie  covenant  with  Israel  (see  the  Jnttvd.  § 
8,  and  1  Kings  6,  Hist,  §  3,  b.) ;  and  now  in  tliis 
house  Manasseh  set  up  an  idol — More  evil  then 
did  the  nations,  Ac.  (ver.  ix.).  Not  because  the 
Canaanitish  nations  did  not  keep  the  law  of  Hoses, 
but  because  they  only  worshipped  their  own  na¬ 
tional  deities,  while  the  Israelites  adopted,  not 
only  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites,  but  also  those 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  forsook 
their  own  God. 

Yer.  10.  And  the  Lord  spake  by  Bis  ser¬ 
vants,  Ac.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  prophets 
are  meant,  for  no  one  of  those  whose  writings  we 
possess  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to -the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  Isaiah 
lived  during  any  part  of  Manasseh's  reign;  still 
less  is  it  certain  that  Habakkuk  did  so  (though 
Keil  supposes  that  Habak.  i.  5  refers  to  this 
reign),  for  it  is  probable  that  he  first  appeared  under 
Josiali  (Winer,  Delitsch),  or  under  Jehoiakim 
(Knobel).  The  Amarites  (ver.  11)  stand  for  Ca- 
naanites  in  general ;  see  notes  on  1  Kings  xxi.  26; 
cf  Kzek.  xvL  3;  Amos  ii.  9.  Tlia  expression: 
both  his  ears  shall  tingle,  ver.  12,  also  occurs  in 
1  8am.  iii.  11  and  Jerem.  xix.  8.  As  a  sharp,  dis¬ 
cordant  note  pains  one’s  ears,  so  the  news  of  tills 
harsh  punishment  shall  give  pain  to  all  who  hear 
of  iL — Ver.  13.  And  I  will  stretch  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  line  of  Samaria.  According  to  Gro- 
tius  this  means:  eadem  mensura  earn  metiar,  qua 
Samariam  mama  sum.  So  also  Thenius :  “  Mea¬ 
suring  line  and  plummet  are  here  only  symbols  for 
testing  by  a  standard,”  for,  he  says,  a  building  is 
built  with  measuring  line  and  plummet,  but  not  torn 
down  with  them.  However  in  Isai.  xxxiv.  11  we 
road :  He  shall  Btretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  con¬ 
fusion  (devastation)  and  the  stones  of  emptiness 
[“  plummet  of  desolation,”  Bahr],  cfn  also  Lament, 
ii.  8.  Now  in  the  text  before  us,  also,  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  devastation.  The  two  implements  of 
construction  are  employed  where  there  is  an  empty 
space  of  ground,  whether  it  be  that  no  building 
has  ever  stood  upon  it,  or  that  one  which  stood 
there  has  been  tom  down.  W e  have  to  understand 
Itere  a  state  of  things  symbolized  by  the  latter  of 
these  cases.  The  metaphor  therefore  means:  I 
will  make  Jerusalem  even  with  the  ground,  like 
Samaria,  so  that  a  measuring  line  can  be  drawn 
over  it,  and  its  houses  (families)  shall  perish  like 
the  family  of  Ahab.  [Why  is  a  measuring  line  or 
a  plummet  applied  to  a  bare  space  of  ground? 
Only  as  a  preliminary  to  building,  or  re-building, 
upon  it  There  is  no  great  applicability,  therefore, 
in  the  metaphor  as  Bahr  interprets  it — It  means 
that  God  will  come  and  apply  severe  standards  of 
judgment  to  Jerusalem  as  He  had  to  Samaria; 
that  He  will  insist  that  it  shall  satisfy  these  stand¬ 
ards  ;  and  that  He  will  punish  inexorably  all  short¬ 
comings.  Samaria  had  been  thus  tested,  found 
wanting,  and  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — 
•o  also  should  it  be  with  Jerusalem.— W.  G.  8.] 


The  following  figure  ef  the  dish  is  parallel  aid 
similar,  but  stronger  If  anything,  meant 

really  something  hollowed  out ,  hence,  a  dish  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  13 ;  Prov.  xix.  24),  not  a  wax-tahUi  (Calraet). 
Thenius  thinks  that  “the  lower  city,  by  its 'configu¬ 
ration,  might  well  suggest  the  figure  of  a  dish.” 
However  the  tact  may  be  in  regard  to  that,  we  have 
not  to  understand  that  it  was  what  suggested  this 
figure.  Neither  is  the  metaphor  that  of 14  a  hungry 
man  who  empties  a  dish  and  turns  it  wrong  side 
up  ”  (KwaldX  but  that  of  a  person  who,  when  he 
no  longer  wants  to  use  a  dish,  wipes  it  out,  and 
turns  It  over,  that  not  a  drop  may  remain  in  it 
Kimchi  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  usage 
of  the  Jews  with  dishes.  The  figure  therefore 
44  implies  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  all  its  inhabitants  ”  (Keil).  The 
comparison  with  a  dish  also  involves  some  con¬ 
tempt  nOB  is  the  44  upper  side,  as  it  were  the 

face,  in  distinction  from  the  back  ”  (Thenius).— 
Yer.  14.  The  remnant  of  my  possession  is  the 
two  tribes  which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

ton  having  been  led  into  captivity,  pej  ,  i  a,  & 
abandon,  but  with  the  accessory  notion  of  (krowi m§ 

away  (1  Kings  viii.  62;  Judges  vL  13;  Ezek.  xxix. 
5).  Tlte  nation,  when  abandoned  by  Jehovah,  ne¬ 
cessarily  becomes  a  spoil  for  its  enemies  (Isai. 
xlii.  22). 

Yer.  16.  Moreover  Manas— tubed  hmooest 
blood.  Tins  verse  is  not  a  14  continuation  of  the 
extract  from  the  annals  which  was  broken  off  at 
ver.  9  "  (Thenius).  It  is  closely  connected  with 
what  is  read  in  vers.  10-16,  and  forms  in  a  certain 
sense  the  crisis  of  what  is  narrated  of  Manasseh. 
This  king  not  only  introduced  all  sorts  Of  idolatrous 
worship  (vers.  1-9),  but  also,  when  Jehovah  re¬ 
buked  and  warned  him  by  His  propliots  (10-15), 
he  not  only  did  not  profit  by  it,  but  filled  the  city 
with  their  blood  and  that  of  all  the  innocent  per¬ 
sons  who  sided  with  them,  and  opposed  his  god¬ 
lessness.  as  in  chap.  x.  21  44  from  one 

edge  to  the  other.”  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  3,  !)  af¬ 
firms  :  xdvrof  ctfUJe  rove  diiaiove  rove  &  Toie  *E ppai- 
ote  aniicrecvev ,  aM  ovdi  ruv  irpotyraw  lax* 
sal  roirrur  61  nrac  sHBt  ijfiipav  &irto$a£cv.  Tbs 
latter  statement  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
whole  duration  of  his  reign;  but  there  may  havs 
been  a  time  during  which  innocent  blood  was  daily 
shed.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Gus 
mara  Jebam.  hr.  IS;  cf.  Sanhedr.  /.  103),  which 
was  taken  op  by  the  church  fathers  (TerttiL  Ds 
PaHentia  14.  August  De  OiviL  Dei  xvifi.  24fc 
Isaiah  was  put  to  death  under  Manasseh.  It  is 
said  that  he  wae  sawed  in  two  while  fastened  is  a 
cedar  tree  m  which  he  had  taken  reftige,  cf.  Hebr. 
xi.  37.  [For  the  details  of  the  legend  see  Stanley, 
IL  p.  644.]  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  lived 
under  Manasseh.  Isai  L  1  does  not  say  that  he 
lived  so  long.  He  must,  at  any  rate,  have  bees 
very  old.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  suffered 
a  martyr's  death,  though  not  in  the  form  asserted 
{cf.  Winer,  A-W.-H  L  a  664.  Umbreit  in  Her¬ 
zog’s  E* eye.  IV.  s.  698  aj.)t 

Yer.  17.  sq.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  Ac.  8ome  further  and  very  important 
facts  in  regard  to  Manasseh  are  recorded  in  2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  11-20.  The  historical  truth  and 
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credibility  of  what  is  there  recorded  has  indeed 
been  denied  (Cram  berg,  Winer,  Hitzig,  and  others). 
On  the  other  hand,  Uwald,  Thenius,  Havernick, 
Keil,  and  Bertliean,  have,  with  justice,  maintained 
the  historical  truth  of  those  statements.  The 
Chronicler  appeals  to  the  “  annals  of  the  kings  of 

Israel,”  and  to  the  Wl  HTJ  as  his  authorities, 

and  the  entire  Jewish  tradition  is  buQt  upon  the 
fiscts  which  lie  records.  M  It  is  not  .astonishing  that 
we  do  not  And  any  reference  to  those  facts  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  when  we  consider  the  brevity  of 
the  narrative  there  given,  a  brevity  which  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author  passes  as 
curtly  as  possible  by  aH  periods  of  misfortune” 
(Bertheau).  The  apparent  contradiction  between 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  15  and  2  Kings  xxiii  12  disappears, 
if  we  suppose  (what  is  very  possible)  that  Amon 
set  up  again  the  idols  which  Manasseh  had  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  Josiah  was  the  first  who  entirely 
did  away  with  them  (of.  &  Qerlach  in  the  Studien 
md  Kritikm,  1861,  III.). — Ver.  18.  In  the  garden 

of  his  own  house.  “iffS  cannot  be  the  royal 

palace  built  by  8olomon,  because  the  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  it  is  called  that  of  Uzzah,  evidently  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  former  owner.  must,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  to  a  pleasure-house  belonging  to  Ma-' 
nasseh  ”  (Keil).  Thenius  thinks  that  the  “  garden 
of  Uzzah  ”  (the  name  occurs  several  times :  2  Sam. 
▼i.  8 ;  1  Chron.  vili.  7  ;  Ezra  ii.  49 ;  Nehem.  vii.  51) 
was  situated  u  in  the  Tyropoeon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
spur  of  Opliel.”  Robiuson  finds  it  on  Mt  Zion. 
See  further  the  notes  on  chap.  xx.  21. 

Ver.  19.  Amon  was  twenty  and  two  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign.  The  assertion  that 
this  king  reigned  twelve  instead  of  two  years 
(Ebrard  in  Stud,  und  KriWt.  1847,  III.  s.  644  sq.) 
rests  upon  very  weak  evidence,  as  Thenius  has 
shown. — The  city  of  Jotbah,  from  which  his  mo¬ 
ther,  Meshullemeth  (that  is,  Friend,  so.  of  Ood,  = 
Pin)  came,  was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  in 
Judah. — Ver.  23.  The  servants  of  Amon  were 
unquestionably  Ills  court  attendants.  We  have  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  conspiracy 
In  the  palace.  We  cannot  determine  what 
causes  led  to  this  conspiracy. — By  the  people 
of  the  land  (ver.  24)  Thenius  understands,  here 
as  in  chap.  xl.  14,  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation,  and  he  infers  that  Amon  had  made 
himself  popular  with  the  troops,  and  that  Josiah 
had  inspired  some  ettch  hopes  as  Uzziah  once 
did  (chap.  xiv.  21).  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  think  of  the  armv  here  than  in  chap.  xi.  14. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  who  had  only  ruled  for 
such  a  short  time,  by  the  attendants  in  the  palace, 
may  have  embittered  the  people  of  Jerusalem  so 
that  they  took  revenge  upon  the  murderers.  Re¬ 
ligious  differences  can  scarcely  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  for  the  immediate  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  idolatrous  king  certainly  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  persecuted  Jehovah-party,  and,  if  the 
king’s  idolatry  had  been  displeasing  to  the  people, 
they  would  not  have  put  his  murderers  to  death. 

[Sdpplemtjn’tart  Note  on  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory,  with  further  information  as  to  Manasseh  from 
Assyrian  sources.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe 
of  the  history  of  Judah  it  Is  necessary  to  pay  at- 
tentijn  to  those  movements  among  neighboring 


nations  which  (humanly  speaking)  caused  It,  and 
determined  its  form. 

We  saw  m  the  Supp.  Note  on  chap.  xx.  that 
Sennacherib,  having  finally  reduced  Babylon  to 
submission  in  682,  put  his  son  Esarhaddon  on  the 
throne  of  that  city  as  viceroy ;  also  that  Sennach¬ 
erib  was  assassinated  by  two  other  of  his  sons  in 
681.  The  assassins  were  obliged  to  fiy ;  Esarhad- 
don  hastened  to  Nineveh  and  ascended  the  throne. 
He  reigned  from  681  to  667.  Extensive  records 
of  his  reign  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  only  part 
of  which  have,  as  yet,  been  published  or  read 
(Lenormant).  His  first  camp&igu  was  in  8yria 
and  Phoenicia  (see  Supp.  Note  on  chap.  xvii.).  He 
conquered  and  plundered  Phoenicia,  and  deported 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  He  repopulated  the 
oountry  with  Chaldeans  and  Elamites. 

During  this  campaign  he  attacked  Judah ;  took 
Manasseh  captive,  confined  him  in  Babylon  for  a 
time,  but  then  set  him  at  liberty  and  restored  him 
to  the  throne  as  a  vassal  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11). 
Manasseh  is  mentioned  on  one  of  his  inscriptions 
as  tributary.  Esarhaddon  became  attached  to 
Babylon  from  his  early  residence  there,  and  made 
it  his  home.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
took  Manasseh  there,  and  not  to  Nineveh. 

Rsarhaddon’s  reign  was  spent  in  extensive  and 
successful  wars  iu  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Egypt 
(which  he  oonquered),  in  suppressing  stubborn  re¬ 
volts  in  Chaldea,  and  in  punishing  the  Elamites 
and  Susianians  who  assisted  In  them.  We  are 
not  here  interested  in  these  wars  further  than 
this,  that  the  Assyrian  power  was,  during  his 
reign,  at  its  height,  but  that  Babylon  kept  up  a 
continual  resistance. 

Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  con  tinned 
under  his  successor.  Esarhaddon  abdicated  in 
668  in  favor  of  his  son,  Aashurbanipal,  who  reign¬ 
ed  until  647.  He  was  warlike  and  able.  Babylon 
was  ruled  by  his  brother,  Sliamulshamugin,  as 
viceroy,  but  he  revolted  and  headed  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  included  nearly  all  the  tributary  prov¬ 
inces.  Egypt  was  permanently  lost.  Psammeti- 
clius  becoming  king.  The  remainder  of  the  revolt, 
however,  was  speedily  suppressed,  tliough  it  took 
years  to  follow  up  and  punish  all  the  parties  to  it. 

His  successor  was  his  son,  Asslmrodililant, 
who  reigned  from  647  to  625.  Under  him  tlw  As¬ 
syrian  power  declined  (Lenormant).  See  Supp. 
Note  on  p.  285. 

The  explanation  of  the  incessant  revolts  of 
Babylon  is,  that  that  city  had  a  sacred  character 
aa  die  **  homo  of  the  gods.”  It  was  so  regarded 
by  the  Assyrians  themselves,  who  knew  liow  an¬ 
cient  it  was,  and  revered  it  as  their  own  place  of 
origin.  This  veneration  for  Babylon  served  to 
keep  the  Babylonians  continually  restive  under 
the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  and  also  to  stay  the 
hands  of  tlte  conquerors  whenever  they  were 
ready  to  destroy  the  city  as  a  punishment  for  re¬ 
bellion. 

At  tl»  point  which  we  have  now  reached  (640), 
the  time  of  Amon's  death  and  Josialfs  accession, 
the  Assyrian  power  had  barely  begun  to  decline. 
The  Median  empire  had  been  founded  by  Phraortes 
in  657.  It  hod  secured  independence,  and  had 
made  important  conquests  in  Central  Asia.  Just 
about  this  time  Phraortes  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  attack  Assyria,  but  lie  was  totally  do- 
feated  in  635  (Lenormant).  In  Egypt,  Psammoti- 
chus  became  independent  of  Assyria,  and  put  an 
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end  to  the  14  Dodekarchy,”  about  650.  Babylon 
was,  for  the  time  being,  crushed,  but  it  was  only 
recovering  strength  for  another  revolt — W.  G.  S.] 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  King  Manasseh' s  reign  lasted  longer  than 

that  of  any  other  king  in  either  kingdom,  but  we 
have  relatively  the  very  briefest  account  of  it. 
The  author  restricts  himself  to  a  statement  of  Ma- 
nasseh’s  disposition  towards  Jehovah  and  the 
Jehovah-worship.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
be  that,  in  general,  44  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
torians  pass  more  hastily  over  periods  which 
it  is  sad  for  them  to  recall  ”  (Ewald).  This  shows, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disposition 
towards  Jehovah  is  the  main  point  of  interest 
to  the  author  in  the  history  of  each  reign,  and 
that  everything  else  is  subordinate  to  this,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  nothing  else  touches  the  soteriological 
development  in  the  history.  Manaseeh’s  reign 
forms  an  epoch  in  that  development,  for,  under 
him,  the  apostasy  reached  its  height.  If  David 
was  the  model  king,  then  Manasseli  was  his  in¬ 
verted  image.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  tolerated  idolatry,  and  practised  it  them¬ 
selves.  His  grandfather,  Ahaz,  had  even  removed 
the  ancient  altar  of  burnt-oifering  and  set  up  in  its 
place  another  one  which  he  had  himself  caused  to 
be  made  on  a  heathen  pattern,  and  had  also  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  son  to  Moloch  (chap.  xvi. ) ;  but  Manasseli 
went  so  far  as  even  to  establish  a  special  place  of 
sacrifice  for  this  god  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (chap, 
xxiii.  10;  Jerem.  yil  31;  xix.  6).  Moreover  he 
set  up  an  idol  in  the  temple  itself,  and  that,  too,  an 
image  of  that  goddess  whose  worship  was  connected 
with  licentious  rites  and  practices.  In  fact  he 
made  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  Jehovah  had 
chosen  for  His  own  abode,  the  place  for  collecting 
and  practising  all  forms  of  idolatry.  He  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Jehovah-worship,  which  he 
sought  to  abolish.  He  formally  introduced  all 
sorts  of  idolatrous  abominations,  and  he  compelled 
his  people  to  practise  them.  This  had  never  been 
done  even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  44  but 
now,  there  arose  in  Judah,  the  only  remaining 
support  of  the  true  religion,  the  most  open  and 
violent  hostility  to  its  most  sacred  principles,  on 
the  part  of  the  king  himself!  .  .  .  The  heart  of 
the  ancient  religion  had  never  before  been  so 
sharply  and  violently  smitten  ”  (Kwald).  The 
44  sin  of  Manasseh,”  in  which  apostasy  reached  its 
culmination,  became  typical  (ver.  16;  chap,  xxiii. 
26;  xxiv.  3;  2  Chron.  xxxiil  9;  Jerem.  xv.  4),  just 
like  the  44  sin  of  Jeroboam,”  who  made  Israel  to 
sin  by  introducing  the  worship  of  the  calves  (1 
Kings  xii.  28  sq. ;  xiv.  16;  xv.  26,  30,  Ac.),  and 
the  44  way- of  Ahab,”  who  first  introduced  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  30  sq. ;  xxiL  63 ;  2  Kings 
viii.  27).  “  With  his  reign,  therefore,  began  a  new 

epoch  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
during  which  it  moved  on  steadily  towards  its 
fall  ”  (Yon  Gerlach).  Under  his  rule  the  kingdom 
became  the  very  contrary  of  that  which,  according 
to  its  original  plan,  it  was  intended  to  be  (Deut. 
xvii.  20). 

2.  A  great  change  seems  to  have  taken  place 
tinder  Manasseh  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
when  we  compare  the  status  under  him  with  that 
under  Hezekialu  No  king  since  David  had  labor¬ 
ed,  as  Hezekiah  did  during  his  reign  of  twenty-nine 


years,  for  the  pure  and  legitimate  Jehovah-wor¬ 
ship.  The  people  liad  approved  of  and  participated 
in  his  efforts,  and  had  come  together  from  all 
sides  to  the  passover  festival  which  he  instituted 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  12,  13).  The  reformation  seemed 
to  be  thorough  and  complete ;  idolatry  was  forever 
uprooted.  Immediately  after  his  death  there  was 
a  complete  change.  The  new  king  made  idolatry, 
with  all  its  abominations,  the  established  religion 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  violent  against  the  na¬ 
tional  worship  and  law,  and  against  all  who  sup¬ 
ported  them.  The  people  made  no  opposition  to 
this,  but  joined  in  it  for  a  half  century.  It  had  in¬ 
deed  come  to  pass  before  this  time,  that  the  people 
had  fallen  into  idolatry  which  was  favored  by  the 
rulers,  as,  for  instance,  under  Athaliah  and  Ahaz, 
but  such  a  general  and  complete  change,  especially 
after  the  saving  power  of  Jehovah  had  just  been 
so  clearly  and  startlingly  manifested,  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  history.  Yet  this  remarkable  fact  is  ex¬ 
plained,  although  no  explanation  of  it  is  offer¬ 
ed  in  the  historical  books,  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  descriptions  of  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time  which  are  offered  by  the  prophets.  There 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  at  least  since  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  a  party  in  Judah  which  sought  support 
for  the  little  kingdom  from  one  of  the  two  great 
world-monarchies  of  the  time — either  from  Egypt 
T>r  Assyria.  The  persons  of  rank,  and  office,  and 
wealth,  and  iufiuenoe  especially  belonged  to  this 
party.  They  had  adopted  heathen  notions,  and 
had  fallen  into  immoral  and  licentious  modes  of 
life.  Isaiah  says  of  the  people,  even  before  Manas- 
seh’s  accession :  44  The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  faint,”  Ac  (Isai.  i.  4-6).  King  Heze¬ 
kiah  had  held  this  party  in  restraint,  and  had 
therefore  been  supported  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
After  the  death  of  the  pious  king  and  the  great 
prophet,  the  opposition  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
control  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  insnare  and  seduce  the  king,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  especially'  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  inclined  by  nature  to  seusual  enjoyments. 
When  he  was  once  caught  he  became  the  seducer 
of  his  people,  while  he  himself  sank  lower  and 
lower.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hezeki all’s  re¬ 
formation  was  one  accomplished  by  external  pres¬ 
sure.  It  did  not  spring  naturally  from  a  religious 
need  which  was  deeply  felt  in  the  popular  heart. 
It  had,  therefore,  no  firm  ground,  and  the  cultus 
continued  to  be  only  an  external  ceremony.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  luxurious  and  sensuous  idol- 
worship  was  far  better  adapted  to  please  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  austere  Jehovah-worship.  We  have 
still  further  to  take  into  consideration  the  inconsis¬ 
tent  character  of  the  people  (Deut  ix.  12, 13 ;  xxxi. 
20 ;  xxxii.  6 ;  Isai.  L  2,  3,  Ac.),  at  one  moment  ob¬ 
stinate,  at  the  next  fickle  and  capricious.  If  we 
take  all  this  into  consideration,  the  sudden  change 
under  Manasseh  is  not  so  astonishing,  but  is  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  the  circumstances.  Dunck- 
er’s  conception  of  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  national  religion  ( Oesch .  des  AUerthum a,  I.  s. 
602)  is  entirely  false.  He  asserts  that  for  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Palestine  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  that  of 
Syrian  divinities  existed  side  by  side ;  that  the  first 
Hebrew  prophets  opposed  with  the.  most  violent 
zeal  and  fanaticism  the  introduction  of  the  Baal- 
worship ;  that  then  the  later  prophets  opposed  the 
deepened  and  sharpened  conception  of  the  national 
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God  to  the  renewed  attempt  of  idolatry  to  find  a 
foothold  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  out ;  and  that 
now,  under  Manasseh,  these  two  hostile  tendencies 
once  more  appeared  in  open  conflict  This  con¬ 
ception,  which  overturns  the  entire  soteriological 
development  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  in 
Israel,  monotheism  and  polytheism  stood  originally 
side  by  side  in  equal  honor.  It  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  unless  we  strike  Moses  out  of  history,  throw 
aside  the  Israelitish  law — the  constitution  of  the 
nation,  deny  the  calling  of  the  nation  in  human 
history,  and  make  of  the  prophets  fanatical  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace.  Ewald  has  explained 
the  changed  circumstances  under  Manasseh  some¬ 
what  differently  ( Gesch .  III.  666  [third  Ed.  116 
eg.]).  He  says:  “He  [Manasseh]  sought  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  foreign  heathen  religi¬ 
ons,  and  to  introduce  them  into  Judah.  He  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  the  most  distant  lands  wherever  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  worship  was  practised,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  acquire  it.  Every  new  religion  brought 
not  only  a  new  form  of  oracle,  or  of  sensuous  in¬ 
dulgence  and  lust,  but  also  its  own  form  of  wis-^ 
dom,  and  the  desire  for  *  wisdom  *  had  grown  so 
much  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  that  it  is  not 
strange  if  the  desire  awoke  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
all  religions,  and  so  to  acquire  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
which  the  simple  Jehovah  religion  did  not  seem  to 
offer.  Then,  too,  Manasseh  sought  to  make  all 
these  religions ‘accessible  and  agreeable  to  the 
people.”  It  would  appear  then,  on  tliis  showing, 
that  the  abominable  and  nnheard-of  apostasy  of 
Manasseh  and  his  people,  the  cultus  of  licentious¬ 
ness  and  child-sacrifice,  the  cultivation  of  augury 
and  sooth-saying,  the  patronage  of  necromancers 
and  augurs,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  senseless  super¬ 
stition,  arose  from  a  desire  for  wisdom,  and  a  wish 
to  penetrate  into  all  secrets,  and  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  knowledge.  No  proof  is  needed  to 
show  that  this  conception  contradicts  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  flatly.  There  is  no  hint  in  them  that  Manas¬ 
seh  sent  into  foreign  lands  to  import  heathen  re¬ 
ligions.  “Isai.  lvil  6-10;  Jer.  ii.  10-13,”  from 
which  this  is  said  to  be  evident,  does  not  contain 
a  word  about  it.  Manasseh  did  not,  for  instance, 
borrow  anything  from  Egypt.  He  introduced 
especially  the  cultus  of  the  11  nations  whom  the 
Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel  ”  (ver. 
9),  that  is  of  the  Canaanites.  Neither  is  there  any 
proof  that  he  tried  to  make  the  heathen  religions 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used 
violence  and  shed  innocent  blood,  so  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  filled  with  it  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(ver.  16). 

[The  Scriptures  contain  no  explanation  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  people  followed  and  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  different  attitudes  of  different  kings 
toward  the  Jehovah  religion,  whether  they  were 
epthusiastically  faithful  or  fanatically  hostile.  It 
does  not  seem  worth  while,  therefore,  to  wage 
a  polemic  against  an  hypothesis  like  this  of 
Ewald,  which  certainly  has  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  its  favor  than  the  one  offered  by  the  author. 
Ewald’s  theory  does  not  44  flatly  contradict  ”  Scrip¬ 
ture,  because  Scripture  makes  no  statement  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  passages  quoted  fVom 
Laiah  and  Jeremiah  bear  very  strong  testimony 
to  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  follow  strange  gods,  to  go  to  a  distance  to 
seek  strange  forms  of  worship,  and  to  take  up 
with  any  foreign  novelty  or  device  rather  than  to 


adhere  to  their  own  religion.  The  “  wisdom  ”  of 
the  ancients  was  almost  always  bound  up  in  reli¬ 
gion.  It  was  the  44  mystery  ”  at  the  heart  of  a  cul¬ 
tus.  It  was  esoteric  and  select,  only  imparted  to 
the  chosen  few.  It  had  the  fascination,  therefore, 
of  an  acquisition  in  knowledge  and  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  secret  closely  kept  by  an  elect  few.  It 
was  at  once  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  the  Jehovah-re- 
ligion  and  a  reason  why  the  Hebrews  were  so 
easily  led  to  despise  it  in  comparison  with  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was  simple  and 
open.  No  doubt  also  it  seemed  to  them  hard  and 
cold  and  austere.  The  heathen  religions  were 
warm,  voluptuous,  and  assthetic.  The  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  had  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  on 
their  side  of  the  balance.  Still  further,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Manasseh  did  introduce  Egyptian  nov¬ 
elties.  The  name  of  his  son  Amon  is  the  strong¬ 
est  testimony  to  a  familiarity  with  and  taste  for 
Egyptian  religion.  Ver.  9  does  not  say  tliat  he 
introduced  Canaanitish  gods,  but  that  he  made  the 
Jews  sin  worse  than  the  Canaanites,  probably  by 
ractising  still  more  foreign  and  abominable  ritea 
ee  Exegetical  notes  on  that  verse.  Moreover  the 
idols  which  are  enumerated  in  xxiii.  13  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  Josiah  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Manasseh  had  sought  out  and  introduced 
numerous  foreign  divinities  of  various  kinda  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  does  not 
prove  that  he  did  not  try  to  make  heathenism  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  his  people.  Persecution  always  has 
the  aim  to  recommend  the  rival  of  the  persecuted 
religion,  strange  and  unwise  as  the  attempt  may 
be.  There  are,  therefore,  suggestions  in  this  theory 
of  Ewald  which  are  well  worth  attention  from  any 
one  who  desires  to  understand  the  phenomenon  in 
question,  and  the  counter-considerations  above  ad¬ 
duced  have  little  if  any  force. — W.  G.  S.] 

3.  The  reign  of  Manasseh  was,  to  say  the  least, 
the  saddest  period  in  Jewish  history  since  the 
time  of  David  We  hear  of  no  important  events, 
of  no  victory  over  enemies,  of  no  extension  of  the 
frontier,  of  no  new  beneficent  institutions,  during 
his  time.  The  only  event  recorded  is  tliat  an  As¬ 
syrian  army  took  Manasseh  prisoner  and  carried 
him  away  in  chains  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
11).  The  nation  had  never  before  sunk  so  low,  re¬ 
ligiously  and  morally,  as  at  this  time.  “In  the  na¬ 
tional  life  the  most  terrible  decay  extended  con¬ 
tinually  farther  and  farther.”  A  44  deep  and  dead¬ 
ly  corruption  ”  had  affected  the  nation  (Eisenlohr, 
Das  Volk  Isr.  IL  s.  310).  The  wildest  superstition 
and  the  coarsest  unbelief  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
corruption  had  pervaded  all  ranks.  44  Woe  to  her 
that  is  filthy  and  polluted,  to  the  oppressing  city  1  ” 
cries  the  prophet  Zephaniah.  “  She  obeyed  not 
the  voice ;  she  received  not  correction ;  she  trusted 
not  in  the  Lord ;  she  drew  not  near  to  her  God. 
Her  princes  within  her  are  roaring  lions;  her 
judges  are  evening  wolves;  they  gnaw  not  the 
bones  until  the  morrow  [they  spare  not  for  the 
morrow].  Her  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous 
persons;  her  priests  have  polluted  the  sanctuary, 
they  have  done  violence  to  the  law  ”  (Zeph.  iii.  1- 
4;  ef.  Mia  iii.  11).  The  origin  of  many  important 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  has  recently 
been  ascribed  to  this  time  of  corruption,  decay, 
moral  disease,  and  death.  First  of  all,  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  this 
time  (Ewald,  Riehm,  Bleek),  also  the  book  of  Job, 
an  entire  aeries  of  the  most  nob?e  Psalms,  part  of 
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the  Proverbs,  and  detached  fragments  of  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  especially  HI  13  to  hii.  13  (Kwald  and 
Eiaenlohr).  It  is  said :  “  The  deeper  the  corrup¬ 
tion  became  and  the  farther  it  spread  the  more 
decidedly  did  the  genuine  spirit  of  prophecy  rise 
up,  with  all  the  divine  force  with  which  it  was 
endowed,  in  opposition  to  it.”  This  is  not  the  plaoe 
to  enter  into  a  critical  investigation  of  the  time 
when  these  books  were  written.  We  have  to  do 
here  only  with  the  time  of  Manasseh,  but  in  regard 
to  it  the  test  applies :  “  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?  *  It  is  true  that  faith- 
fill  servants  and  prophets  of  Jehovah  were  not 
wanting  at  this  time  (ver.  10),  but  not  a  single 
great  prophet,  not  one  of  those  whose  writings  we 
still  possess,  was  active  during  Manasnh's  reign. 
Isaiah's  life  closed  soon  after  his  accession,  if  not 
indeed  still  earlier.  Zeplianiah's  first  appearance 
was  in  Josiah’s  reign,  and  Jeremiah’s  still  later. 
How  could  a  time  of  “deep  corruption,”  which  ran 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  be  a  time  of  great 
literary  activity  and  produce  works  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  which  are  only  possible  in  the  midst  of  the 
richest  and  most  active  intellectual  life?  It  has 
been  justly  said  tliat  this  was  a  time  in  which 
“bloody  persecution  raged.”  Blood  flowed  in 
streams.  Of  course  this  persecution  fell  first  of 
all  upon  tli©  prophets,  and  especially  upon  the 
most  prominent  amongst  them.  The  number  of 
the  faithful  must,  therefore,  have  been  small,  and 
we  know  of  not  a  single  prominent  person  amongst 
them.  It  may  be  tliat  in  this  small  circle  hymns 
of  affliction  and  persecution  arose,  but  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  tliat  such  persons  should  have  produced 
the  book  of  Job,  that  *•  model  of  religious  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  literary  art  which  proceeds  in  its 
creations  according  to  the  moet  definite  plan,”  and 
which  mark 8  the  “  Chokmah-literature  ”  of  the 
Hebrews  (Deli  tech).  Still  less  can  tlie  book  of 
Deuteronomy  have  been  written  at  this  time  of  op¬ 
pression  and  misery,  a  book  which  is  described  as 
marked  by  “  a  tranquil  fiilness  of  detail,"  “  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  light  and  flowing  style,”  ns  well  as  by 
“breadth  and  fluency”  (Vaihiiiger).  In  its  long 
repetition  and  development  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
there  is  not  a  sign  of  lamentation,  nor  a  sound  of 
affliction.  It  might  be  asserted  with  far  more 
justice  tliat  there  was  no  period  in  Hebrew  history 
less  capable  of  producing  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
than  tlie  degenerate  times  of  Manasseh. 

4.  Tlie  brief  reign  of  king  Amm  was  in  every 
respect  a  continuation  of  tlie  wicked  and  untheo- 
cratic  reign  of  liis  father,  Manasseh.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  no  fact  or  event.  From  the  words, 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23  [see  Supp.  Note  after  tlie  Exeg. 
section  above] :  “  And  humbled  not  himself  before 
the  Lord,  as  Manasseh  his  father  had  humbled 
himself,  but  Amon  trespassed  more  and  more,”  we 
infer  that  he  was  even  worse  than  Manasseh.  The 
description  of  the  moral  and  religious  status  which 
Is  given  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  who  made  his 
appearance  under  the  next  following  king,  Josiah 
(Zeplu  i.  1,  4  sq. ;  12 ;  ill.  1  to  v.  11),  shows  that  no 
improvement  had  taken  place.  This  also  appears 
from  tlie  description  in  chap,  xxiii.  4  *q.  of  all  the 
steps  which  Josiah  had  to  take  in  order  to  restore 
the  state  of  things  prescribed  by  the  Law.  The 
statement  of  the  Chronicler  (L  «.)  in  regard  to  Ma- 
nasseh’s  reformation  must,  therefore,  be  under¬ 
stood  as  referring  to  his  own  person,  for  it  had  no 
etiect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  else  it  would 


have  been  impossible  to  say  that  Amon  had  mm- 
passed  his  father's  guilt  [The  meaning  of  that 
passage  is  that  Manasseh,  in  spite  of  all  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  humbled  himself  and  repented,  but  Amon 
never  did  so.  He  persisted  in  his  wickedness.  He 
went  on  from  trespass  to  trespass  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Hence  he  was  worse  than  his  father.] 

HOMXLSTICAL  AND  FBACTIGAL. 

Vers.  1-4$,  The  Kingdom  of  Judah  under  Ma¬ 
nasseh.  (a)  King  and  People  (return  to  heathen¬ 
ism  and  the  cause  thereof,  vers.  1-9).  (b)  The 
Prophets  (their  courageous  opposition  and  their 
testimony  against  the  general  corruption  in  spite 
of  persecution,  vers.  10-16).  Vers.  1-9.  Manasseh 
the  seduced  and  the  seducer. — Even  God-fearing 
parents  often  have  perverse  children  without  any 
fault  of  their  own.  So  much  tlie  greater  is  the 
guilt  of  those  who  lead  infant  children  astray,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  their  parents,  instead  of  giving 
them  care  and  good  training.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  princes  should  be  guided  in  their 
youth  by  good  counsellors  and  governors.  God  is 
not  confined  with  His  word  to  any  land  or  people. 
If  Hie  word  ie  not  received  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude,  and  if  it  is  not  feared,  then  He  will  come 
soon  and  remove  the  candlestick  from  its  place 
(Rev.  ii.  5),  so  that  men  may  go  astray  and  be¬ 
come  a  prey  to  terrible  errors.  Ad  Judah,  which 
the  Lord  had  chosen  to  be  His  people  and  to 
bear  His  name  before  tlie  heathen,  and  before 
kings,  and  before  the  children  of  Israel,  committed 
more  terrible  abominations  than  any  of  the  heathen 
whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out,  so  now  also,  a  peo¬ 
ple,  although  it  has  tlie  word  of  God  and  the 
means  of  grace,  may  fall  lower  than  another 
which  has  never  heard  of  His  word  («,  p.,  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  French  revolution). — To  fall  is  easier 
than  to  rise.  If  the  infection  comes  from  above  it 
spreads  with  greater  celerity.  Where  God  pun¬ 
ishes  a  people  he  gives  them  bad  rulers  (leal  hi 
4;  Keel.  x.  16). — When  the  evil  spirit  is  cast  out 
and  then  returns,  he  brings  with  him  seven  others 
worse  than  himself.  It  is  so  with  individuals,  and 
it  is  so  with  families;  they  become  worse  and 
worse  from  generation  to  generation  (Ahaz,  Here 
kiah,  Manasseh),  Matt  xiL  43  $q. — W  Car.  Sum*.  : 
There  are  nowadays  Evangelical  Christians  wlio 
are  in  many  respects  worse  than  Papists,  or  even 
than  Jews  and  Turks,  for  they  curse  and  blas¬ 
pheme,  they  drink  and  commit  adultery,  and  do 
other  things  which  Turks  and  Jews  avoid.  How 
will  such  Christians  stand  before  God's  judgment- 
seat  wlien  Jews  and  Turks  are  placed  by  their 
side? — Cramer:  Those  who  are  ungrateful  to¬ 
wards  God  and  blind  to  the  clear  light  of  truth, 
are  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  error,  so  that 
they  give  their  faith  to  falsehoods  (2  Them.  ii.  11). 
— Ter.  6L  The  Scriptures  placo  sooth-saying  and 
augury  by  the  side  of  sacrifices  to  Moloch.  They 
belong  properly  to  the  darkest  times  of  heathen¬ 
ism.  Nevertheless  they  are  found  in  the  midst  of 
modem  Christendom.  Those  who  believe  in  them 
and  practise  them  have  become  heathen. — Ver.  7. 
Calw.  Bidsl:  Alias  had  once  dosed  the  temple 
and  built  altars  in  the  city.  Manasseh  set  up  idols 
in  the  temple  itself.  Thus  Antichrist  shall  advance 
(2  These,  ii.  3,  4). — Manasseh  set  up  an  image  of 
the  goddess  of  licentiousness  in  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.  “  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
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God,  him  shall  God  destroy”  (1  Cor.  iiL  17). 
Those  houses  of  God  are  desecrated  in  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  living  God  who  revealed  Himself  to 
us  in  Christ,  a  God  of  man’s  invention  is  preached. 
— Yer.  8.  Starks  :  Men  are  such  that  they  hold 
fast  the  covenant  of  God’s  rich  promises,  but  will 
not  remember  the  other  covenant  of  the  obedience 
which  He  requires. — Yer.  10.  Even  in  the  worst 
times  God  takes  care  (since  He  does  not  desire 
that  any  one  should  perish,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live,  Ezek. 
xviii.  23)  that  faithful  persons  shall  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  warn  the  wicked,  to  exhort  them  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  to  make  known  to  them  the  coming 
judgment  of  God. — Vers.  12  and  13.  WOrt.  Summ.: 
The  just  God  threatens  the  idolatrous  city,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  with  the  line  and  plummet  of  Samaria ; — like 
sins  deserve  like  punishment  (Luke  xxiiL  41). — 
The  Lord  is  44  good  ”  and  44  ready  to  forgive  ”  (Pa 
Ixxxvi  5),  but  He  does  not  cease  to  be  a  just  God, 
who  causes  every  individual  as  well  as  whole  cities 
and  peoples  to  reap  that  which  they  have  sown, 
for  44  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habita¬ 
tion  [foundation]  of  his  throne”  (Pa  xcvii.  2). 
This  generation  wants  to  hear  only  of  a  God  who 
is  nothing  but  love,  but  it  will  not  hear,  in  spite  of 
its  apostasy,  of  a  God  who  is  also  a  consuming 
fire  (Hob.  xii.  29).  Whose  ears  tingle  nowadays 
when  he  hears  of  the  judgments  of  God  ?  (Heb.  x. 
2G  uud  27). — Bkrleb.  Bibkl:  A  dish  is  turned  over 
when  there  is  nothing  more  in  it.  Tliat  is  the 
hardest  punishment  which  God  can  inflict  on  a 
soul  which  turns  away  from  Him.  There  is  then 
no  longer  a  drop  to  be  found  in  it  of  tliat  which 
was  in  it  before. — Yer.  16.  Starke:  Idolatry  and 
tyranny  are  closely  allied. —  Osiakder:  Those 
whom  Satan  has  in  his  toils  he  leads  from  one  sin 
to  another.  Enmity  to  the  word  of  God  is  not 


merely  a  different  opinion  or  contradiction  in  re  • 
gard  to  religious  matters,  but  a  devilish  power 
which  impels  even  to  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  It  is  possible  to  kill  the  preachers  of  truth, 
but  not  the  truth  itself.  He  who  was  the  truth  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  His  words  remain,  though 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  only  fertilized  the  soil  of  the  Church,  so 
that  it  has  borne  richer  and  more  abundant  fruit.— 
All  innocent  blood  cries  to  heaven  as  tliat  of  Abel 
did.  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  answers :  l4Yen- 
geanoe  is  mine;  1  will  repay.” 

Yers.  19-26.  How  wretchedly  a  king  appears 
of  whom  history  has  nothing  more  to  record  than 
his  godlessness. — WOrt.  Summ.  :  When  men  will 
not  heed  either  good  words  or  bad,  and  will  not  be 
induced  to  repent  by  warning  or  example,  then 
God  comes  with  His  punishment  and  recompenses 
wickedness  as  it  deserves.  Let  men  take  hoed 
and  repent,  let  them  become  wise  by  the  sight  of 
others*  calamities,  that  they  be  not  overtaken  in 
their  sins  by  death  before  they  have  repented.  As 
is  the  king  so  are  his  officers ;  as  is  tlie  governor 
so  are  the  citizens;  a  depraved  king  mins  his 
country  (Sir.  x.  2,  3). — WOrt.  Summ.:  Unfaithful¬ 
ness  is  punished  by  unfaithfulness.  Amon  was 
not  faithful  to  God ;  unfaithfulness  was  his  punish¬ 
ment  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants, 
and  these  in  their  turn  wore  punished  by  their 
own  sin — they  also  were  murdered.  (See  Matt 
xxvi.  62;  Luke  vi.  28.)  Therefore  be  faithful 
both  to  God  and  man  and  do  good,  then  thou 
slialt  be  rewarded  with  good  both  in  time  and 
eternity.  Tumult  and  murder,  perpetrated  new 
by  the  authorities,  now  by  the  people,  those  are 
tno  natural  fruits  which  are  produced  in  a  land 
which  has  abandoned  God,  and  in  which  His  word 
is  no  longer  respected. 


B. — The  Reign  of  Josiah  ;  the  Discovery  of  the  Booh  of  the  Lena,  and  Restoration  of  the  Mosaic 

Ritual 

Chat.  XXIL^XXm.  30  (2  Onto*.  XXXI Y.,  XXXY.> 

1  Josiah  was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  [beltane  king],  and  he 
reigned  thirty  ana  one  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Jedi- 

2  dah,  the  daughter  of  Adaiah  of  Boscath.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father,  and  turned 
not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

8  And  it  eame  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  that  the  king  sent 
Shaphan  the  son  of  Azaliah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the  scribe,  to  the  house  of  the 

4  Lord,  saying,  Go  up  to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  that  he  may  sum  the  silver 
which  is  fhas  been]  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  the  keepers  of 

5  the  door  nave  gathered  of  the  people :  And  let  them  deliver  it  [and  may  deli¬ 
ver  it]  1  into  the  hand  of  the  doers  of  the  work  [commissioners],  that  have  the 
oversight  of  the  house  *  of  the  Lord  :  and  let  them  give  it  to  the  doers  of  the 
work,  which  is  [who  are]  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the 

6  house,  Unto  carpenters,  and  builders,  and  masons,  and  to  buy  timber  and  hewn 

?  stone  to  repair  the  house.  Howbeit,  there  was  [But  let]  no  reckoning  [be]  made 

with  them  of  the  money  that  was  [is]  delivered  into  their  hand,  because  [for] 
they  dealt  [deal]  faithfully. 

8  And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  nouse  of  the  Lord.  And  Hilkiah  gave  the  book  to  Sha* 
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9  plian,  and  he  read  it.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  came  to  the  king,  and  brought 
the  king  word  again,  and  said,  Thy  servants  have  gathered  [emptied  out]  the 
money  that  was  found  [stored]  *  in  the  house,  and  have  delivered  it  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  do  the  work  [the  commissioners],  that  have  the  oversight  of 

10  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  shewed  the  king,  saying,  Hil- 
kiah  the  priest  hath  delivered  me  a  book.  And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law, 

12  that  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and 
Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Achbor  the  son  of  Michaiah,  and  Shaphan  the 

13  scribe,  and  Asahiah  a  servant  of  the  king’s,  saying,  Go  ye,  inquire  of  the  Lord 
for  me  [on  my  behalf]  and  for  [on  behalf  of]  the  people,  and  for  [on  behalf  of] 
all  J udah,  concerning  [on  account  of]  the  words  of  this  book  that  is  found :  for 
great  is  the  wrath  ot  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers 
have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  according  unto  all  that 
which  is  written  concerning  us  [prescribed  for  us].4 

14  So  Ililkiah  the  priest,  and  Anikam,  and  Achbor,  and  Shaphan,  and  Asahiah, 
went  unto  Iluldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum  the  son  of  Tikvah,  the  son 
of  Ilarhas,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  ;  (now  she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  college 

15  [lower  city] ;)  and  they  communed  with  her.  And  she  said  unto  them,  Thus 

10  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Tell  the  man  that  sent  you  to  me,  Thns  saith  the 

Lord,  Behold,  I  will  [am  about  to]  bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  words  of  the  book  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath 

17  read :  Because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  that  they  might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works  of  their  hands; 
therefore  my  wrath  shall  be  [is]  kindled  against  this  place,  and  shall  not  be 

18  quenched.  But  to  the  king  of  Judah  which  sent  you  to  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
thus  shall  ye  say  to  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  As  touching  the 

19  words  which  thou  hast  heard  ;  Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  hast 
humbled  [humbledst]  thyself  before  the  Lord,  when  thou  heardest  what  I  spake 
[had  spoken]  against  this  place,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that  they 
should  become  a  desolation  and  a  curse,  and  hast  rent  thy  clothes,  and  wept 

20  before  me ;  I  also  have  heard  thee  [omit  thee]  saith  the  Lord.  Behold  therefore, 
I  will  gather  thee  unto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  into  thy  grave 
in  peace ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  not  see  all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring  upon  this 
place.  And  they  brought  the  king  word  again. 

Chap,  xxiii.  1  And  the  King  sent,  and  they  gathered  unto  him  all  the  elders  of 

2  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  men  of  Judah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the 
priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great :  and  he  read 
in  their  ears  aifehe  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  which  was  [had  been] 

3  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  .  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar  [or  on  a  plat¬ 
form],  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments  and  his  testimonies  [ordinances]  and  his  statutes  with  all 
their  heart  and  all  their  soul,  to  perform  [maintain]  the  words  [terms]  of  this 
covenant  that  were  written  in  this  book.  And  all  the  people  stood  to  [joined 
in]  *  the  covenant. 

4  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  and  the  priests  of  the 
second  order,  ana  the  keepers  of  the  door,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  the 

.  Lord  all  the  vessels  that  were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove  [Astarte],  and 
for  all  the  hpst  of  heaven:  and  he  burned  them  without  Jerusalem  in  the  fields 

5  of  Kidron,  and  carried*  the  ashes  of  them  unto  Beth-el.  And  he  put  down 
[caused  to  desist]  the  idolatrous  priests,  whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  ordained 
to  burn  incense  ^  in  the  high  places  in  [of]  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  places 
[omu  in  the  places]  round  about  Jerusalem  ;  them  also  that  burned  incense  unto 
Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets  [constellations  of  the 

6  Zodiac],  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  And  he  brought  out  the  grove  [Astarte- 
image]  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast 
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the  powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people  [common 

7  people].  And  he  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites  [male-prostitutes], 
that  were  by  the  house  of  the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the 

8  grove  [tent-like  shrines  for  Astarte].  And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  defiled  the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned  incense, 
from  Geba  to  Beersheba,  and  brake  down  the  high  places  of  the  gates  [both] 
that  were  [which  was]  in  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of 
the  city,  [and  that]  which  were  [was]  on  a  man’s  left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the 

9  city.  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places  came  not  up  to  [were  not 
allowed  to  sacrifice  upon]  *  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  did  eat 

10  of  the  \omu  of  the]  unleavened  bread  among  their  brethren.  And  he  defiled 
Tophetn,  which  is  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make 

1 1  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech.  And  he  took  away  ? 
the  horses  that  the  kings  of  J udah  had  given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech  the  chamberlain,  which 
was  in  the  suburbs  [colonnade  of  the  temple ],  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun 

12  with  fire.  And  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz, 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars  which  Manasseh  had  made 
in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down  [demolish], 
and  brake  [tear]  them  [omu  them]  down  from  thence,  and  [hel  cast  the  dust  of 

13  them  into  the  brook  Kidron.  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth  [or  Astarte]  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and  for  Milcom 

14  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.  And  he  brake 
in  pieces  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  [Astarte-statues],  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men. 

15  Moreover  the  altar  that  was  at  Beth-el,  and  [omu  and]  the  high  place  which 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  both  that  altar 
and  the  high  place  he  brake  down,  and  burned  the  high  place,  and  stamped  it 

16  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the  grove  [statue  of  Astarte],  And  as  Josiah 
turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  mount,  and  sent, 
and  took  the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar,  and 
polluted  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  the  man  of  God  proclaimed, 

1 7  who  proclaimed  these  words.  Then  he  said,  What  title  [grave-stone]  is  that 
that  I  see  ?  And  the  men  of  the  city  told  him,  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  man 
of  God,  which  came  from  Judah,  and  proclaimed  [foretold}  these  things  that 

18  thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el.  And  he  said,  Let  him  alone;  let 
Ho  man  move  his  bones.  So  they  let  his  bones  alone,  with  the  bones  of  the 

19  prophet  that  came  out  of  Samaria.  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places 
that  were  in  the  cities  of  Samavia,  which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Lord  to  anger,  Josiah  took  away,  and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the 

20  acts  that  he  had  done  in  Beth-el.  And  he  slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  were  there  [,]  upon  the  altars,  and  burned  men’s  bones  upon  them,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

21  And  the  king  commanded  all  the  people,  saving,  Keep  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the  [thisj  book  of  this  [tne]  covenant. 

22  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges  that 
judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of 

23  Judah ;  But  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  wherein  [omit,  ana  wherein] 
this  passover  was  holden  to  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem. 

24  Moreover  the  workers  with  familiar  spirits  [necromancers^,  and  the  wizards, 
and  the  [household]  images,  and  the  idols,  ana  all  the  abominations  that  were 
spied  in  the  land  of  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
perform  [establish]  10  the  words  of  the  law,  which  were  written  m  the  book  that 

25  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  like  unto  him  was  there 
no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ;  neither  after 
him  arose  there  any  like  him. 
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26  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all  the  provocations 

27  that  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  withal.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  remove 
Judah  also  out  of  my  sight,  as  I  have  removed  Israel,  and  will  cast  off  this  city 
Jerusalem  which  I  have  chosen,  and  the  house  of  which  I  said.  My  name  shall 

28  be  there.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Josiah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? 

29  In  his  days  Pharaoh-neohoh  king  of  Egypt  went  up  against  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates :  and  king  Josiah  went  against  him ;  and  he 

30  slew  him  at  Megiddo,  when  he  had  seen  him.  And  his  servants  carried  him  in 
a  chariot  dead  from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  And  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahas  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  anointed  him,  and  made  him  king  in  his  father’s  stead. 

XXXTUAL  AM>  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  fit— The  ehetib,  fUJV ,  Is  aUofether  to  U  preferred  to  the  kerf,  VTOTP— BIhr.  [The  E.  V.  folio**  Un 
kert  BOttcW*  explunatien  is  to  bo  preferred.  He  petolno  the  ebetfb  and  poaetaatee  FIJJV ,  exptetaJnf  tbe  nfflx  at 
an  Irregularity  in  gender.  Qf.  note  on  9  Kings  nt  17,  sod  BOtteker  §  077,  e. — W.  0. 8.] 

*  Ver.  0. — [Here  also  tke  ohetib,  JV2!a  ,  Is  to  be  preferred  to  .the  kerf  O'-  Jereou  xl.  0;  xlL  18.  JV3,ln  ver.  0, 

esnnet  prove  the  contrary.— Bihr. 

•  ver.  9.—  [They  had  emptied  ont  the  money  from  receptacles  into  which  It  had  been  pnt  by  the  priests  as  It  was 
offered  from  time  to  time  by  tke  people,  and  in  which  ft  was  stared,  so  that  It  was  “found*  there,  as  the  text  say*, 
literally. 

«  Ver.  18.— -[Literally,  “written  upon,"  or  “against  us." 

*  Chan,  xx 111.  a— [Literally :  stood  In.  Probably  they  rigslled  their  seovleeeence  and  participation  by  stsndtneia 
a  certain  place.  Hence  H  means  44 Joined  In.”  So  Kell,  Thenlua,  Luther,  DeWette,  lUhr,  Bunsen.  Maurer  and  0e* 
eenlus  take  it  to  mean  persist  or  nemewra,  which  would  be  the  modern  ootloqnlal  aigniScaoce  of  the  “stood  to 14  of  the 
K.  V.,  but  is  not  the  pro|ier  aeaee  here. 

•  Ver.  4.— [X***jl  :  the  strict  rule  of  the  language  would  here  require  the  lmperf.  cense*  Other  Instances  of  laxity  to 
the  nso  of  tliia  form  ocenr  In  late  book%  J  ere  in.  xxxvti.  15;  Kzek.  lx.  7  ;  xxxvll.  7, 10;  Dsn.  xtt.  5,  and  In  the  book  of 
Eccl^laetee,  (BOtteber  $  989,  1L) 

T  Ver.  5.— nOp'l ;  that  one  might  qfsr:  the  subject  la  the  indef.  sing.  French,  on,  Germ,  man.  The  sinjmlar, 
however,  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  text  may  be  incorrect.  The  versions  all  translate  as  If  it  were  , 44  for  which 

"USpl  Is  probably  an  error  ef  the  pen”  (Kril).  BOtteher  takes  the  tmperf.  eeneee.  aa  a  pluperfect,  because  it  fellow* 

another  plnp^  and  compares  Gen.  xxxi.  84,  and  1  Sana.  six.  IS— “  Whom  the  kings  of  Judah  bad  appointed  and  [wba 
i  e.  any  one  amongst  them]  had  offered  Incense.”  This  makes  good  sense,  but  the  change  from  passive  to  active,  and 
from  filur.  to  sing.  Is  awkward,  and  the  grammatical  principles  are  not  clear. 

•  Ver.  9.— [Such  Is  the  force  of  the  Impart  44  They  might  not,”  A  they  were  not  allowed  to. 

*  Ver.  11.— [Literally :  Aa  caused  to  cease;  A  e.,  these  horses  of  the  son  hod  been  kept  as  an  act  of  worship  to  foe 
son.  He  t.*ok  them  away  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  arrangement. 

10  Ver.  24.— [Q*pn  ,  set  upright,  A  that  be  might  Introduce  the  Institutions  and  customs  prescribed  in  the  la* 

and  establish  them  in  sucoessfal  operation.— W.  G.  8.] 

PRELIMINARY  praamm  with  care  and  detail,  so  that  the  passage  here 

which  deals  with  this  point  (xxiiL  4-20)  is,  as  re- 
The  parallel  account  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  garda  its  external  form,  longer  than  the  correspond* 
coincides  perfectly  with  the  above  in  all  its  details,  ing  one  in  Chronicles ;  moreover,  as  regards  its 
In  some  passages,  indeed*  it  is  identically  the  same  contents,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  passage 
fchap.  xxii.  8-20  and  xxiiL  1-3  compared  with  2  in  the  entire  narrative,  all  that  goes  before  it  (xxiL 
Chron.  xxxiv.  19-32);  but  the  Chronicler  cannot  3-20  and  xxiii.  1-3)  serving  only  as  an  historical 
have  made  use  of  the  book  of  Kings  as  his  author-  introduction,  and  all  which  follows  (xxiiL  21-24) 
ity,  for  he  gives  a  number  of  chronological  data,  only  as  the  conclusion  and  sequel  to  it  In 
and  also  certain  proper  names  (xxxiv.  3,  8,  12 ;  Chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of 
xxxv.  8,  9),  which  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  the  passover  festival  is  the  object  of  greatest  in- 
Kings,  and  which  cannot  possibly  have  been  in-  terest,  as  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
vented  at  a  later  time.  The  case  is  the  same  with  fulness  with  which  it  is  given  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
this  passage  as  with  chap.  xL  1-20.  Both  ac-  1-19),  while  the  extirpation  of  the  false  worship 
counts  are  taken  from  one  and  the  same  original  is  very  briefly  recorded.  (This  is  in  accord  with 
source,  viz.,  the  work  which  both  refer  to  at  the  what  we  observe  in  general  in  regard  to  the  char- 
close  of  the  passage  (chap,  xxiii.  28 ;  2  Chron.  acteristics  of  the  two  books.  The  book  of  Kings 
xxxv.  27).  Tlieir  principal  points  of  difference  are  attaches  the  interest  to  the  religious  and  theocratic 
two;  viz.,  that  each  one  describes  in  great  detail  features  of  the  history,  while  the  book  of  Chronicles 
certain  ones  of  the  facts  noticed,  which  in  their  is  especially  interested  in  its  ecclesiastical  details, 
turn  are  passed  over  more  summarily  by  the  other,  In  Kings  we  have  the  history  studied  from  the 
and  that  the  facts  are  not  narrated  by  both  in  the  standpoint  of  the  prophets ;  in  Chronicles,  from 
same  chronological  order.  that  of  the  levitical  priesthood.  In  Kings  we  find 

In  the  book  of  Kings  the  extirpation  of  Idolatry  those  details  especially  prominent  which  refer  to 
and  of  illegitimate  Jehovah- worship  la  described  ethical,  religions,  and  monotheistic  troth;  in  Ghro- 
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nicies  the  fortunes  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
ritualistic  and  hierarchical  developments,  are  all 
fastened  upon  and  described  in  detail. — W.  G.  8.] 
Evidently  these  fundamental  charactisterics  of  the 
two  authors  present  tliemselves  iu  their  accounts 
of  this  reign.  The  older  author  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  from  his  theocratic  and  pragmatic  stand¬ 
point.  He  desires  to  show  that  king  Josiah  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  kings,  in  that  he 
carried  out  in  practice  and  execution  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  theocracy  with  a  seal  and 
severity  equalled  by  none  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  fxxiii.  24  and  25.  The  statement  is 
wanting  in  Chronicles.)  The  latter  author,  on  the 
contrary,  adopts  the  levitical  and  priestly  stand¬ 
point  He  desires  to  si  tow  that  the  passover  had 
not  been  so  solemnly  or  correctly  celebrated  since 
the  time  of  Samuel  as  it  was  under  Josiah.  For 
this  reason  we  must  regard  the  account  in  Kings 
as  more  important,  and  use  that  in  Chronicles 
merely  as  a  valuable  complement  to  it — As  for  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  events,  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Kings  puts  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiairs  reign  at  the  head  of  the  narrative.  He 
says  tliat  the  repair  of  the  temple,  during  which  the 
Book  of  the  Law  was  found,  took  place  in  this 
▼ear;  that  the  reading  of  this  book  agitated  the 
king  so  much  that  he  sought  higher  guidance  in 
regard  to  it ;  that  lie,  after  this  guidance  had  been 
given  him  through  the  prophetess  Huldah,  collect¬ 
ed  the  people  and  bound  them  to  observe  the  cove¬ 
nant  prescribed  in  this  book ;  that  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extirpate  all  false  worship,  and  abolish 
idolatry,  first  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  and  then  in 
Samaria,  and  wheu  lie  had  accomplished  this,  that 
he  ordained  an  observance  of  the  passover  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  prescriptions  of  the  book.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  sequence  of  events 
in  which  each  one  follows  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  the  preceding.  -The  Chronicler,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  his  account  with  these  words:  “In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  [Josiah’s]  reign,  while  he 

was  a  boy  he  commenced  to  seek  the  God 

of  his  father  David,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
commenced  to  purify  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from' 
the  high-places,  and  the  Astarte-images,  and  the 
idols  of  stone  and  the  molten  images,  and  they  tore 
down  before  him  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,’1  Ac. 
After  the  same  had  been  done  in  “  the  land  of  Is¬ 
rael  ”  he  “  returned  to  Jerusalem  ”  (chap,  xxxiv. 
3-7).  After  this  followed,  still  in  the  eighteenth 
year,  the  repair  of  the  temple,  during  which  the 
Book  of  the  Law  was  found.  This  occasioned  the 
oracle  of  the  prophetess  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  covenant  from  the  assembled  people.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  description  of  the  last  event  fol¬ 
lows  the  remark :  “  Aud  Josiah  took  away  all  the 
abominations  out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertain¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  who 
were  present  in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to  serve  the 
Lord  their  God  ”  (chap,  xxxiv.  33).  Then,  in  chap, 
xxxv.,  follows  the  description  of  the  passover. 
The  chrouicler,  therefore,  puts  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry  before  the  repair  of  the  temple  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  before  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  oovenant.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  the  correct  chronological  sequence  of 
the  events,  for  the  incentive  which  moved  Josiah 
to  collect  the  people  and  exact  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  covenant  from  them  was  the  threats  of  tho 


newly  discovered  Law-book.  Such  an  oath  would 
have  been  useless  and  destitute  of  significance  if 
every  illegitimate  cultus  had  already  beon  abolish¬ 
ed.  The  chronicler  seems  to  have  perceived  this 
himself,  for  he  repeats,  in  brief  and  condensed 
form,  after  the  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the 
book,  and  after  the  public  oath  of  fidelity,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reformation  in  the  cultus  which  he  had 
already  given  in  vers.  4-7.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  definite  chronological  statements  in  ver.  3 :  In 
the  eighth  and  in  the  twelfth  years  of  Josiah^ 
statements  which  are  wanting  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  cannot  be  pure  inventions  of  his  own,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  true  tliat  the  sixteenth  year  of  life* 
that  Is,  in  this  case,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign, 
was  “  the  year  in  which,  according  to  numerous 
indications,  the  king’s  sons  became  of  age ” 
(Ewald).  It  is  also  unlikely  tliat  the  king,  who 
had  been  remarkable  for  his  piety  from  his  youth 
up,  should  have  suddenly  undertaken  such  a  star¬ 
tling  reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  repair  of  the  temple  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  book  shows  that  ho  was  disposed  to  foster 
the  Jehovah- worship.  What  he  did  in  his  eighth 
and  twelfth  years  may  have  been  a  commencement 
and  preparation  for  what  he  carried  out  in  his 
eighteenth  year  with  thoroughness  and  severity, 
being  impelled  by  the  threats  contained  in  the 
book  which  had  been  discovered.  This  eighteenth 
year  was,  therefore,  the  real  year  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  the  year  in  which  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  nation,  and 
in  which  Josiah  accomplished  the  work  by  virtue 
of  which  he  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  puts  this  date  at  the  head  of 
his  narrative,  omitting  any  mention  of  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  years,  and  also  repeats  it  at  the  close 
(chap,  xxili.  23).  The  chroniclor,  on  the  contrary, 
.who  only  mentions  the  abolition  of  tho  illegal  and 
illegitimate  worship  in  the  briefest  manner,  de¬ 
sired  to  add  to  his  statement  that  Josiah  “  began” 
in  his  twelfth  year  “to  purify  Judah  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  the  further  Information  how  he  carried  this 
out,  although  somewhat  later,  in  the  land  of  Israel 
also.  Tills  uncertainty  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
historical  material  is  due  to  the  imperfectness  of 
the  art  of  the  historian,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
ascribe  to  the  account  in  general,  as  Do  Wetto 
does,  “  distortion  of  the  sense,  confusedness,  and 
ol)8curity.”  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  correct  to 
assert,  as  Keil  and  Movers  do,  that  “  the  account 
of  the  chronicler  is,  on  the  whole,  more  correct, 
chronologically,”  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  idolatry,  even  in  Judah,  should  have  taken 
place  before  the  discovery  of  the  Law-book,  as 
chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7  seems  to  assert.  The  assertion 
that  “  not  all  the  events  mentioned  in  this  account 
(chap.  xxH.  3-xxiii  23)  could  have  taken  place  in 
the  one  eighteenth  year,”  especially  seeing  that 
the  passover  feast  belonged  in  the  commencement 
and  not  at  the  end  of  the  year  (Keil),  is  not  found¬ 
ed  on  conclusive  arguments,  for  the  eighteenth  year 
is  a  year  of  the  reign,  not  a  calendar  year,  and  its 
end  may  very  well  have  fallen  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  calendar  year ;  moreover,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  work  of  destruction  might  not  have 
been  accomplished  in  one  year,  seeing  that  it  met 
with  no  opposition.  Thenius  even  thinks  that  it 
was  accomplished  “in  t  period  of  four  months.” 
[Nevertheless  as  Keil  says  (Comm,  *.  352):  “If 
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we  take  in  review  the  separate  events  and  incidents 
which  are  narrated  in  tliis  passage,  the  repair  of 
the  temple,  the  discovery  of  the  Law-book,  the 
reading  of  it  to  the  king,  the  inquiry  of  the  pro¬ 
phetess  and  her  oracle,  the  reading  of  the  book  to 
the  people  in  the  temple  with  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  the  abolition  of  idolatry  not  only  in 
Judah,  but  also  in  Bethel  and  the  other  cities  of 
Samaria,  and,  finally,  the  passover  festival,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  all  this  cannot 
have  taken  place  in  the  one  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign.”]  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  Ber- 
theau  does,  that  both  narratives  are  chronologi¬ 
cally  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  “  events  are  included 
in  the  narrative  [xxiii.  4-20]  which  belong  to  the 
time  before  the  eighteenth  year.”  It  is  certain 
that  Josiah  “  began  ”  to  reform  before  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  but  the  events  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4-7  belong  not  to  this  time,  but  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  transfer  to 
the  time  before  this  year  events  which  belong  to 
this  year  itself.  [The  author’s  opinion  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Josuih’s  undertaking  to  repair  the  temple 
bears  witness  to  his  disposition  to  reform  the  cul- 
tus,  and  that  this,  in  connection  with  the  assertion 
of  the  chronicler  that  he  made  certain  efforts  to 
this  end  in  his  twelfth  year,  forces  us  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  reformation  commenced  before  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign,  but  that  those  efforts 
in  this  direction  which  he  is  said  by  the  chronicler 
to  have  made  before  his  eighteenth  year  really  be¬ 
long  to  that  year,  including  all  the  reformatory 
measures  of  which  the  Scripture  has  preserved  a 
record.— W.  G.  S.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Josiah  was  eight  years  old,  &c. 

Amon  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  died 
(chap.  xxi.  1 9).  He  must  have  begotten  Josiah  wlieq 
lie  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  This  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing  in  view  of  the  early  marriages  which  are 
common  in  the  Orient  (see  notes  on  chap.  xvi.  2). 
Whether  the  young  king  was  under  a  regency,  or 
had  an  elderly  roan  as  tutor  and  governor,  as 
Joash  did  (chap.  xii.  3),  is  not  stated.  We  know 
nothing  of  Boscath,  the  birth-place  of  his  mother, 
except  that  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
39).  V or.  2  characterizes  in  general  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  title  of  the  entire 
following  passage.  The  expression :  “  Turned  not 
aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ”  (see  Deut. 
v.  32;  xvii.  11,  20;  xxviil  14)  is  only  used'of  this 
king  in  this  book. — On  the  chronological  date: 
“  in  the  eighteenth  year,”  see  Preliminary  Remarks. 
The  addition  in  the  Sept :  tv  r£  fujvl  ru  oyddy, 
is  not  found  anywhere  else,  and  does  not  deserve 
any  attention.  In  Chronicles  (xxxiv.  8)  two  other 
persons  are  mentioned  whom  the  king  sent  with 
Shaphan,  Maaseiah,  the  governor,  and  Joah,  the 
recorder.  Shaphan  alone  is  mentioned  here,  as  he 
was  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the  money.  The 

others  were  merely  companions.  On  *|DD »  see 
notes  on  1  Kings  iv.  3. 

Ter.  4.  Go  up  to  Hillriah,  the  high-priest 

Ac.  Since  the  time  of  Joash  (chap.  xii.  5),  a  period 
of  250  years,  the  temple  had  not  been  repaired. 
It  had,  therefore,  become  very  much  dilapidated. 
Josiah  went  to  work  according  to  the  precedent 
established  by  Joash.  “The  fact  that  we  find 


here  almost  the  same  account  as  in  chap  xii  ]  1 
sq.  is  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  incidents, 
and  is  perfectly  natural,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  that  the  account  is  untrue 
(Stahelin,  KriL  Uniersuch.  s.  1 56)  ”  (Thenius).  The 
account  is  here  somewhat  abbreviated  and  pre¬ 
supposes  some  things  which  are  there  distinctly 
stated.  The  author  only  mentions  the  temple- 
repairs  because  they  ‘brought  the  Law-book  to 
light  The  high-priest  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  the  high-priests,  and  is  designated  as  the  son 
of  Shallum  (1  Chron.  vl  13).  Nothing  further  is 
known  in  regard  to  him.  Many  have  supposed 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  i.  1),  (Eichhorn,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Menzel),  but 
|  this  is  certainly  an  error,  as  Hitzig  in  the  prole¬ 
gomena  to  his  Comm,  on  Jeremiah  has  shown. 
DfT  is  hifll  from  DDPI «  and  means,  to  make 

perfect  (see  FOrst  s.  v.)  not,  to  pay  (Geseu.).  [Tliis 
money  was  the  result  of  offerings  which  came  in 
slowly  and  steadily.  The  foroe  of  Dn*  is  to  take 

up  the  money  which  had  been  paid  in  up  to  this 
time,  make  an  account  and  settlement,  and  so 
finish  up,  make  complete,  the  sum  on  hand.  The 
E.  V.  “  sura  ”  is,  therefore,  quite  accurate. — W.  G. 
S.J  Hilkiah’s  duty  in  the  circumstances  was  that 
which  is  described  more  fully  in  chap,  xii  10 

sq.  The  conjecture  Dnrn ,  i  and  seal  vp 

(Thenius)  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  translation 
of  the  Sept.,  *«vr£'aarfl  is  incorrect.  So  is  .also 
that  of  the  Vulg. :  conjleiur  pecunia.  According  to 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9  the  money  was  paid  in  “by 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  all  the  remnant  of  Is¬ 
rael,  as  well  as  by  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  tho 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.”  The  names  of  the 
commissioners  or  inspectors  are  also  given  there 
(ver.  12),  but  they  have  no  further  interest  or  im¬ 
portance. 

Ver.  8.  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  emphasis  lies  here, 
as  the  position  of  the  words  [Hebr.  text]  shows, 
on  minn  "1DD  ,  words  which  can  only  be  trans- 

T  -  V  •• 

lated  “the  book  of  the  Law,”  according  to  the 
familiar  rule:  “If  a  compound  notion,  expressed 
by  a  governing  noun  and  a  dependent  genitive,  has 
to  liave  the  article,  this  is  regularly  placed  beforo 
the  genitive,  but  it  then  affects  the  entire  com¬ 
pound  ”  (Gesenius,  Gramm.  §  109,  1  [19th  Ed.  § 
111,  1];  Ewald,  Lehrb.  §  290,  a,  1).  KtfO  is  here 

emphatic,  and  does  not  mean,  to  fall  tn  with 
something  which  is  known  to  be  somewhere  at  hand, 
but  to  discover  something  which  is  concealed  (ef. 
Levit.  v.  22  and  23  [English  text  vl  3  and  4], 
where  we  find  with  it  rn3K  i  *.  something  lost ). 

[fctttp  means  to  find  in  three  different  senses:  (a) 

to  find  &  thing  of  whose  existence  one  has  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  one  therefore  seeks  for;  (b)  to 
find,  by  accident,  a  thing  whose  existence  was 
known,  but  which  had  for  some  time  been  lost 
sight  of;  (c)  to  find  a  new  thing  which  one  never 
had  seen  or  heard  of  before.  The  author  thinks 
that  the  second  meaning  is  the  one  wliicli  it  lia* 
here.  Ewald,  quoted  immediately  below,  takes  it 
in  the  third  sense. — W.  G.  S.l  We  see  in  the 
oouree  of  the  narrative  that  this  book  is  always 
referred  to  as  that  which  had  been  “  found  ”  [t  e, 
rescued  from  concealment]  (chap,  xxil  13  j  xxiii 
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2,  24;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14;  xxt.  30).  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  arbitrary  and  violent  of  Ewald,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  above  rule,  to  give  to  those  words,  on 
account  of  other  considerations,  the  “  indefinite 
sense :  ”  “  Hilkiah  also  (!)  spoke  with  Shaphan 
about  a  (!)  book  of  the  law  which  he  said  he  had 
found  in  the  temple,”  and  to  assert  in  the  note : 
11  There  is  no  possible  reference  here  to  an  old  al¬ 
ready  known,  and  now  only  rediscovered,  book  of 
the  Law.”  The  appeal  to  "1DD  (ver.  10)  has  no  force, 

for  there  rrjinn  is  to  be  supplied  from  ver.  8,  for 

Hilkiah  had  already  definitely  described  it  as  the 
book  of  the  Law,  and  Shaphan  brought  it  to  the 
king  as  such.  [We  have  no  right  to  interpolate  the 
minn  in  ver.  10.  The  fact  is  rather  as  follows : 

In  ver.  8  Hilkiah  calls  it  “  the  book  of  the  Law,” 
because  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  so;  in  ver.  10 
Shaphan  presents  it  to  the  king  as  a  book,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  whose  character  he  does  not  himself  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion,  nor  desire  to  raise  any  preju¬ 
dice^  It  is  simply  an  interesting  book  deserving 
the  king’s  attention  and  examination.  Such  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  text  as  it  stands  with  mlnn 

in  Hilkiah’s  description,  but  omitted  in  Shaphan’s. 
We  obliterate  this  feature  of  the  narrative  if  we 
supply  mnn  in  ver.  10. — W.  G.  8.]  Thenius 
justly  says,  in  contradiction  of  Rwald:  “The  ex¬ 
pression  shows  distinctly  that  it  refers  to  a  book 
which  was  known  in  earlier  times,  not  to  one 
which  had  now  for  the  first  time  come  to  light,” 
and  Bunsen  says:  “ It  certainly  refers  to  a  work 
which  had  been  previously  known.”  Nothing  but 
the  critic’s  preconceived  notion  could  lead  him  to 
contradict  this.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 

what  is  meant  by  the  expression  rnlRH  "IDO  , 

for  it  is  the  well-known  technical  expression  for 
the  books  of  Moses  as  a  whole.  In  the  parallel 
ge  in  Chronicles  we  read  (xxxiv.  14):  “Hil- 
the  priest,  found  -pa  iTWTTTta  "lDD"n« 

0#D and  acdording  to  Deut.  xxxl  24-26,  Moses, 

after  he  had  finished  writing  out  the  whole  law 
(DOW'iyX  to  the  levites :  “  Take  "|pD  J7X 

mn  rninn  .  and  lay  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 

the  covenant.”  In  chap,  xxiit  2,  3,  21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  30,  31,  we  find  instead  HDD,  but 

this  expression  also  designates  the  books  of  Moses 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  same  as  n#D  ITljPI  ^3  > 
chap,  xxiil  25.  This  expression  is  never  used  of 
a  portion,  or  of  a  single  one,  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  so  that  it  proves  that  the  “  book  ”  which 
was  found  could  not  be,  as  has  often  been  sup¬ 
posed,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  That  book  was 
certainly  contained  in  it,  for  it  was  the  “  threats  ” 
contained  in  that  book  (Deut  xxviil)  which  made 
such  a  deep  impression  on  the  king  (ver.  11),  and 
which  were  affirmed  by  the  prophetess  (ver.  16). 
It,  however,  presupposes  the  other  books,  and 
never  formed  a  separate  book  by  itself. 

Josiah  certainly  could  not  renew  the  covenant  on 
the  basis  of  one  book  only,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  book  of  the  law  (chap,  xxiil  1-3).  The 
opinion  that  this  book  was  Deuteronomy  alone 
has,  therefore,  been  almost  universally  abandoned, 
and  Bertlieau  justly  observes  of  this  opinion  (Zur 


Otsch.  Isr.  e.  376) :  It  “  lacks  all  foundation,  aud 
only  rests  upon  favorite  assumptions,  which  cau- 
not  stand  before  a  critical  science  which  examines 
more  carefully.”  It  is  now  commonly  assumed 
that  “  the  law-book  was  a  document  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Deuteronomy  at  the  final  redaction  ” 
(Uitzig  on  Jerora.  xl  8.  90),  or  that  it  was  a  “  col¬ 
lection  of  the  commands  and  ordinances  of  Moses 
which  has  been  since  incorporated  in  the  Ponta- 
teuch,  especially  in  Deuteronomy”  (Thenius*  on  the 
place),  or  that  it  was  “  a  collection  of  the  laws  of 
Moses ;  in  fact,  that  formally  arranged  collection 
of  them  which  is  contained  iu  the  three  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  (Bertheau  on  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  14).  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
any  such  “  collection  ”  as  existing  before,  or  by  the 
side  of,  the  Pentateuch ;  much  less  is  there  any 
hint  that  any  such  collection  was  designated  as 
“  the  book  of  the  Law,”  or  “  the  book  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant”  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis  in  which  refhge 
has  been  sought  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  by  the  newly  discovered 
“  book  ”  any  one  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  believed  that  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  ascribed  to 
a  later  date.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  simply 
hold  firmly  to  this,  on  the  authority  of  the  text  be¬ 
fore  us,  that  the  newly  discovered  book  was  tho 
entire  Pentateuch.  De  Wette,  even,  declares 
(Einleit  §  162,  a):  “The  discovery  of  he  book  of 
the  law  in  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  is 
the  first  (?)  certain  hint  which  we  find  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  tne  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it  to*day.” 

[In  the  above  discussion  there  are  two  points 
involved :  (a)  the  general  question  of  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  and  ( b )  the  especial  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  text  before  us  on  that  question.  I 
dismiss  the  former  point  with  the  following  re¬ 
marks.  (a)  It  is  a  question  of  great  scope,  invol  viug 
the  examination  of  many  texts  (very  few  of  which 
are  mentioned  above),  and  calling  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment.  Such  an  undertaking  is  out  of 
place  and  impossible  here.  (6)  This  question  re¬ 
quires  freedom,  and  scholarly  independence  from 
dogmatic  prepossessions,  for  its  discussion.  It 
requires  also  thorough  and  wide  knowledge  of  a 
variety  of  subjects.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  any  ar- 
bitary  and  dogmatic  assertions,  (c)  The  reasons 
which  are  adduced  for  believing  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  late  origin  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  if 
not  convincing,  are  at  least  such  as  to  demand  the 
candid  consideration  of  honest  scholars.  (For  the 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  either  side  see  the 
Introductory  Essays  in  the  Commentary  on  Gene¬ 
sis,  and  the  articles  “  Pentateuch  ”  and  “  Deutero¬ 
nomy,”  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.) 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  bearing  of  this 
verse  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  origin  of 
Deuteronomy,  is  in  plaoe  here,  but,  in  fact,  the 
text  bears  little  or  no  evidence  on  that  point  The 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Deuteronomy  was  not 
written  by  Moses,  but  at  some  time  long  after  his 
I  death,  are  critical  and  independent  of  the  verse  be¬ 
fore  us.  When  this  opinion  had  gained  ground 
the  question  arose,  when  toas  it  written  t  then  at¬ 
tention  was  turned  to  this  passage,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  this  was  the  time  of  its  publication, 
if  not  of  its  composition.  Then  the  text  was  tor¬ 
tured  to  try  to  make  it  bear  evidence  either  to  con¬ 
firm  or  overthrow  this  suspicion.  There  is  evi- 
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dence  to  this  poict  drawn  from  other  sources,  but 
the  text  before  us  yields  none  to  either  side. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  “  the  Book  of  the  Law  ”  is 
a  name  which  may  have  referred  at  one  time  to 
the  Decalogue,  at  another  time  to  a  collection  of 
Jaws,  at  another  time  to  a  still  later  revision,  and 
so  on  until  it  was  applied  finally  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  its  present  form,  and  so  came  down  to  ns 
with  that  meaning.  This  is  what  the  "critical 
school u  affirm  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  so  far  as 
the  name,  “  The  Book  of  the  Law  ”  goes,  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  that  assertion.  The  “  Revised 
Statutes  ”  of  a  State,  at  any  given  time,  means  the 
volume  of  law  as  fixed,  up  to  that  time.  Ten 
years  later,  the  same  title  refers,  perhaps,  to  a 
very  different  set  of  laws.  The  illustration  an¬ 
swers  rudely  for  the  development  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place  from  the  original  writ¬ 
ings  of  Moses  to  the  historical,  political,  religious, 
and  ritual  work  which  now  bears  his  name.  We 
have  some  indications  of  the  extent  of  what  is 
called  “  the  Law  of  Moses,”  in  the  time  which 
seems  to  have  been  required  for  reading  it,  but 
they  are  vague  and  uncertain.  In  Josh.  viii.  32, 
however,  we  read  that  Joshua  “  wrote  there  upon 
the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 
Probably  no  ono  will  think  that,  in  this  case,  it  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Pentateuch.  Therefore,  in  the  verse 
before  us,  “  the  Book  of  the  Law  ”  refers  to  what¬ 
ever  was  so  considered,  or  passed  as  such  at  this  , 
period,  but  what  tliat  was  is  exactly  the  point  in 
dispute. 

(b)  The  word  ,  as  was  said  above,  is  used 
for  different  kinds  of  finding.  It  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  give  us  any  cluo  as  to  whether  the  thing 
fouud  was  an  old  thing,  whose  location  had  not, 
for  somo  time,  been  known,  or  a  thing  which 
had  not  previously  been  known  to  be  in  exis¬ 
tence  at  all.  However,  no  one  believes  that 
nothing  had  previously  existed,  or  been  known  to 
exist,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  the  “  Law 
of  the  Lord.”  The  question  in  dispute  is,  whether 
the  thing  now  so  designated  was  identical  with 
what  had  previously  been  so  called,  or  was  a  revi¬ 
sion  and  extension  of  the  same,  containing  espe¬ 
cially,  as  a  rocent  addition,  the  book  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy.  On  that  question  the  word  fctyo  casts  no 
light. 

(< c )  Hilkiah  uses  the  definite  article.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  realize  the  state  of  things,  and  see 
wliat  inference  flows  from  this  fact.  We  know 
that,  at  this  time,  certain  religious  doctrines  were 
known  and  believed,  and  certain  rites  of  worship 
were  practised  in  Judah  by  those  who  maintain¬ 
ed  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  We  also  know  (so 
mticlt,  at  least,  no  one  disputes)  that  Moses  had 
given  certain  revelations  of  religious  truth,  and 
certain  religious  ordinances  to*  the  Israelites,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  written  them  down. 
The  only  dispute  on  these  points  can  be  as  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge,  faith,  and  worship  which 
existed  in  J udah,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  law  which  Moses  gave  and  wrote.  It 
follows  that  the  writings  of  Moses,  either  in  their 
original,  or  in  a  modified  and  extended  form, 
served  as  the  authority  for  the  doctrine  and  wor¬ 
ship  which  still  remained  in  Judah,  or  else,  that 
this  written  law  had  passed  from  human  know¬ 
ledge,  lost  in  the  flood  of  heathenism  which  had 
poured  over  the  nation  during  the  last  century,  in 


which  case  the  doctrine  and  worship  which  re¬ 
mained  would  be  based  on  a  tradition  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writings  as  such ;  and  the  name  “  The  Law  " 
would  refer  only  to  the  substance  of  them,  so  far 
as  it  was  remembered.  Hilkiah’s  announcement 
throws  light  on  this  alternative.  If  he  had  said: 

I  have  found  a  book  of  the  Law, — it  would  have 
implied  that  he  had  found  a  copy  of  a  generally 
well  known  volume.  But  he  says :  I  have  found 
“  the  Book  of  the  Law.”  He  refers  to  it  as  some¬ 
thing  known  or  heard  of  before,  yet  the  tone  oi 
the  announcement  and  the  effect  of  the  discovery 
show  that  no  other  copies  of  this  book  could  have 
been  known  to  be  in  existence,  or  else  that  this  copy 
was  different  from  aU  others.  If  the  latter  were  the 
case,  the  suspicion  would  be  forced  upon  us,  by 
the  reference  to  “  threats  ”  in  the  book,  that  what 
marked  this  copy,  as  distinguished  from  all  others, 
was  just  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Many  scholars 
so  regard  the  incident  However,  it  is  strange 
that,  if  other  copies  existed,  while  this  copy  con¬ 
tained  matter  which  was  missing  from  them,  no 
hint  of  this  .should  be  found  in  the  context  How 
was  it  that  no  one  produced  a  copy  of  the  “  Law,” 
or  challenged  the  new  copy  as  a  forgery  ?  Or,  if 
it  passed  at  once  as  genuine,  because  it  was  not  in 
the  “  spirit  of  the  ago  ”  to  be  critical  about  literary 
authorship,  and  if  it  was  well  known,  from  easy 
comparison  with  existing  copies,  that  this  copy 
gave  new  and  valuable  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
why  do  we  find  no  hint  of  this  gain  ?  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  silence  is  never  conclusive,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  very  strong.  It  seems  rather  that  Hil¬ 
kiah  refers,  by  his  words,  to  a  book  which  was 
unique,  so  far  as  his,  or  the  general  public  know¬ 
ledge  went,  and  that  he  meant  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  the  Book  which  contained  that  Law 
which  was  known  to  them  by  tradition,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  worship,  of 
whose  existence,  at  a  former  time,  in  a  written 
codex,  they  had  also  heard,  but  of  which  they 
possessed  no  written  copy. 

The  only  true  inference  from  this  text  is, 
therefore,  this,  that  during  the  time  of  apostasy 
the  Scriptures  had  been  lost  to  public  knowledge, 
and  “the  Law”  existed  only  as  a  tradition  and 
memory.  This  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  the 
question :  Of  what  did  “  this  book  of  the  Law " 
consist,— of  our  Pentateuch,  or  of  some  imperfect 
form  of  what  we  now  call  the  Pentateuch?  We 
must  look  for  the  answer  to  that  question  else¬ 
where.  We  shall  not  find  it  in  this  verse. — W. 
G.  a] 

As  for  the  particular  copy  of  the  book  which 
was  found,  the  Rabbis  and  many  of  the  old  ex¬ 
positors,  Grotius,  Piscator,  Hess,  and  others  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  words  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14:  “The 
book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  nBto  TB  ,n  that  it 

was  “the  original  manuscript  from  the  hand  of 
Moses,”  and  Galmet  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
supposition  could  alone  account  for  the  great  effect 
which  the  discovery  produced.  In  Numb.  xv.  23 
we  find  the  same  expression,  but  there  it  cannot 
possibly  be  understood  literally  of  the  “  band  ”  of 
Moses.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  often 
find  Ta  elsewhere  (1  Kings  xii  15 ;  Jer.  xxxvil 

2),  simply  to  denote  the  medium  through  which 
Clericus’  statement  is  correct:  Satis  est,  exemplar 
quoddam  Legis  antiquum  fume,  idque  authenticum. 
As  it  was  found  “  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,”  it 
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was  most  probably  the  temple-copy,  *.  the  offi- 
dal  one  which,  as  the  documentary  testimony  to 
the  covenant,  was  deposited  in  the  temple,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deut.  xxxi.  12,  26,  and  was  used  for  public 
reading  from  time  to  time  before  the  people.  Per¬ 
haps  this  copy  was  distinguished  by  its  external 
appearance,  size,  material,  beauty  of  the  writing, 
Ac.,  from  the  ordinary  private  copies.  [The  pas¬ 
sage  in  Deuteronomy  must  then  be  interpreted  as 
a  general  injunction  always  to  keep  a  copy  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  an  interpretation  which  a 
glance  will  show  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  there  were  private  copies  in  existence.  If 
private  copies  of  “the  Book  of  the  Law”  were 
common,  or  if  a  single  one  was  known  to  be  in 
existence,  then  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
discovery  produced  such  a  sensation,  unless  in¬ 
deed  we  suppose  that  the  newly  discovered  copy 
contained  something  which  the  other  copies  did 
not  In  that  case  the  reference  to  the  “  threats  ” 
contained  in  the  book,  as  one  of  its  prominent 
characteristics,  would  awaken  the  gravest  suspi¬ 
cion  that  what  it  contained  over  and  above  the 
other  copies  was  just  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  private  copies 

existed,  and  the  definite  article  mtafl  "IDD  bears 

T  ~  V  •• 

witness  to  the  contrary,  as  above  stated. — W.  G. 
S.]  It  is  nowhere  stated  when  and  how  this  offi¬ 
cial  copy  was  thrown  aside  and  lost  sight  of. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  rabbis,  this  took 
place  under  Ahaz,  who,  they  say,  caused  all  the 
copies  to  be  burned,  but  Kimchi  justly  objected 
that  the  reformation  under  Hezekiah  presupposed 
the  existence  of  the  Law-book,  and  acquaintance 
with  it  The  supposition  is  therefore  naturally 
suggested  that  imder  the  fanatical  idolater  Manas- 
seh,  who  sought  to  destroy  all  Jehovah-worship, 
and  who  reigned  for  fifty-five  years,  some  faithful 
servant  of  Jehovah,  perhaps  the  high-priest  him¬ 
self,  took  care  to  conceal  and  preserve  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  book  only  came  to  light 
again  at  the  repairing  of  the  temple  under  Josiah, 
after  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  concealment. 
During  this  period  the  priests  “  followed  an  imper¬ 
fect  tradition  in  their  execution  of  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the 
legal  prescriptions  ”  (Y on  Gerlach),  and  “  it  may 
be  that  the  active  practice  of  religious  observances 
(which  we  must  take  for  granted  as  existing  in  a 
well-ordered  State)  saved  them  from  feeling  the 
necessity  for  written  rules  ”  (Winer,  A-  W.-B.  I.  a. 
610).  The  discovery  of  the  authentic  Law-book 
was  all  the  more  important  on  this  account,  for  by 
means  of  it  the  pure  and  correct  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  could  now  be  re-established.  The  idle  ques¬ 
tion,  where  the  book  was  found?  whether  under 
the  roof,  or  uqder  a  heap  of  stones,  or  in  one  of 
the  treasure  chambers,  may  be  left  to  the  rabbis 
to  contend  over. 

Ver.  11.  When  the  king  had  heard  the 
words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  Ac.  Shaphan  did 
not  read  to  the  king  the  whole  book,  but  he  read 
therein  (2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  18:  fa).  Judging  from 
the  impression  which  the  words  made  upon  the 
king  (rending  one’s  clothes  is  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  and  terror;  see  chap.  vi.  30 ;  xix.  1),  those 
passages  seem  to  have  been  read  in  which  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  are  threatened  with  the 
hardest  punishments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Deut. 
xxviii.*  “Perhaps  the  last  part  of  the  book-roll 


was  unrolled  first  ”  (Richter). — The  king  now  sends 
a  deputation  of  his  highest  officers,  as  Hezekiah 
had  done  in  similar  uncertainty,  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord;  not,  as  Duncker  (Gesch.  dee  Alt.  I.  a.  504) 
states,  “in  order  to  find  out  whether  this  really 
was  the  law  of  Moses,”  but  rather,  because  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  appears  to  him  to  be  be¬ 
yond  question,  he  sends  to  inquire  whether  and 
how  the  punishments  which  are  threatened  may 
be  averted.  “He  desires  to  learn  whether  the 
measure  of  sin  is  already  full  or  whether  there  is 
yet  hope  of  grace”  (Yon  Gerlach).  Only  a  pro¬ 
phetical  declaration — the  word  of  the  Lord — 
could  give  him  an  answer  to  this  question.  Ahi- 
kam  appears  afterwards  as  the  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvl  24),  and  as  father  of 
Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Jer. 
xl  5).  Achbor  is  called,  2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  20,  Ab- 
don,  perhaps  only  by  a  mistake  of  the  letter  char¬ 
acters.  According  to  Jerem.  xxvi.  22;  xxxvi  12, 
he  was  the  father  of  Elnathan,  who  belonged  to 
the  most  intimate  associates  of  king  Zcdckiah. 
Asahiali,  who  is  only  mentioned  here,  is  spoken  of 
as  “the  servant  of  the  king,”  that  is, -as  an  officer 
in  his  immediate  service. — Unto  Huldah,  the 
prophetess  (ver.  14).  The  king  had  commanded 
the  deputation  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  without  di¬ 
recting  them  to  go  to  any  particular  person.  The 
reason  why  they  sought  her  is  probably  hinted  at 
in  the  remark  which  is  added,  and  which  in  itselt 
appears  unimportant,  that  “  she  lived  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.”  The  two  prophets  who  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  during  Josiah’s  reign  were  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah.  The  former  came  from  Anathoth  in 
Benjamin  (Jer.  i.  1).  He  was  probably  at  this  time 
still  in  that  city.  The  latter,  according  to  Psoudo- 
epiphanius  ( De  prophet.  19),  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  and  came  (nzb  bpovc  'Lapa(iad6.  The  de¬ 
putation  went  to  Huldah  because  she  was  the  only 
one  at  Jerusalem  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
In  order  to  show  that  she  was  a  person  of  good 
position,  not  only  the  name  and  office  of  her  hus¬ 
band  are  given,  but  also  the  name  of  two  of  his 
ancestors.  Ho  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  “ei¬ 
ther  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  or  of  that  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary;  the  latter  is  more  probable  on  comparing 
2  Kings  x.  22  ”  (Bertheau).  “  In  the  second  part,” 
i .  e.,  in  the  lower  city.  See  Nehem.  xl  9 ;  Zeph. 
L  10.  Josephus:  hXfoj  irdfoc.  Thcnius:  “In  the 
second  district  of  the  (lower)  city,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  included  within  the  walls.”  [He  thus  iden¬ 
tifies  it  with  a  small  hill  which  formed  the  extreme 
north-western  suburb  of  the  city  ] 

Yer.  15.  And  she  said  unto  them,  Ac.  She 
addressed  her  reply  in  the  first  place  to  the  man 
that  sent  you  (vers.  15-17),  afterwards  to  the 
king  of  Judah  which  sent  you  (vers.  18-20).* 
The  first  part  was  addressed  not  only  to  the  king 
but  to  “every  one'who  would  hear;”  the  second 
part  was  addressed  to  the  king  especially  (Keil). 
This  is  more  simple  and  natural  than  Thenius’  no¬ 
tion  :  “  In  the  first  part,  Huldah  has  only  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  mind,  while  in  ver.  18,  in  the 
quieter  (?)  flow  of  her  words,  she  takes  notice  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  particular  person  who  sent 
to  make  the  inquiry.” — All  the  words  of  the 

book  (ver.  16),  stands  in  apposition  with  niD 

which  precedes.  In  Chronicles  we  find  instead : 
“  All  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  which 
they  have  read  before  the  king  of  Judah”  (xxxiv. 
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24).  in  ver.  18  is  not  to  be  ponnected 

with  what  follows :  “  Thy  heart  was  tender  on 
account  of  these  words  ”  (Luther),  but  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  nominative  absolute :  as  for  the  words 
which,  Ac.  The  sense  of  vers.  18  and  19  is  :  Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  heard  me  and  taken  heed  to  my 
threats,  I  will  also  hear  thee  and  not  fultil  these 
threats  upon  thee,  jn  is  to  be  taken  here  in  the 

sense  of  timid,  Deut.  xx.  8;  Jer.  li.  46.  The 
threats  had  awakened  ten-or  and  dismay  in  him. — 
A  desolation  and  a  curia,  see  Jerem.  xliv.  22. 
The  fact  that  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  (chap. 
xxiiL  29)  does  not  contradict  in  ver.  20. 

That  only  means  to  say  that  he  should  die  “  with¬ 
out  surviving  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  as  we 
see  from  the  added  promise:  thine  eyes  shall 
not  see,  Ac.”  (Keil).  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
24,  26,  Josiah  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre  with  high 
honors,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  the  whole 
people. 

Chap.  xxiiL  ver.  1.  And  the  king  sent  and 
they  gathered  unto  him,  Ac.  Although  the  king 
had  received  an  answer  which  was  favorable  only 
in  its  bearings  on  himself,  his  first  care  was  to 
bring  together  the  entire  people,  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  law-book,  to  lead  them  to  re¬ 
pent,  and  so  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  the  threat¬ 
ened  punishment  In  ver.  2  all  the  classes  of  the 
population  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  how 
much  Josiah  had  it  at  heart  that  the  entire  people, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  class,  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  Law.  Among  these  classes 
the  priests  and  prophets  are  mentioned.  Keil 
supposes  that  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  were  among 
these  u  in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  partici¬ 
pation,  accomplish  the  renewal  of  the  covenant, 
and  that  the  prophets  might  then  undertake  the 
task  of  bringing  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
by  earnest  preaching  in  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Judah,  the  obligations  of  the  covenant”  If 
that  had  been  so,  however,  the  prophets  could  not 
have  been  merely  incidentally  mentioned,  but  they 
would  have  been  especially  pointed  out  as  promi¬ 
nent  agents  in  the  work.  The  D'fcTSJ  »  who  here 

stand  with  the  priests  and  form  one  class  with 
tliem,  are  evidently  not  the  prophets  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  especial  sense  [i  e.,  as  persons 
who  foretold  future  events  and  pronounced  the  or¬ 
acles  of  God],  but  the  word  is  a  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  preach 
and  to  explain  the  Law.  The  Chronicler  (xxxiv. 
30)  has  instead  ,  which  is  no  contradiction 

or  arbitrary  alteration,  for  it  was  the  duty  and 
calling  of  the  house  of  Levi  to  preach  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Law  (Deut  xviL  18;  xxxL  9  sq.; 
xxxiiL  10;  2  Chron.  xvii.  8,  9;  xxxv.  3);  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  therefore  interprets  DW2J 
here  by  NnDDI ,  ypapfiaTtl f. 

[What  we  understand  by  “interpretation  of 
the  law  ”  did  not  exist  until  after  the  captivity. 
The  levites  are  represented  in  Deuteronomy  as 
the  guardians  and  readers  of  the  Law,  and  in 
Chronicles  we  find  them  charged  with  its  publica¬ 
tion,  but  nowhere  are  they  represented  as  doing 
what  the  *■  scribes  ”  did  at  a  later  time.  That  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  rabbis  which  is  borrowed 
from  their  own  time,  and  is  unhistorical  as  applied 


to  this  text.  Neither  were  the  prophets  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  charged  with 
the  office  of  interpretation.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  such  a  division,  or  of  such  a  duty  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  Certainly  if  the  duty  of  interpreting  the 
Law  had  been  given  by  Moses  to  the  levites,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Israelitish  constitution  forbids 
us  to  believe  that  other  persons— prophet* — per* 
sons  of  every  tribe,  could  have  interfered  with 
that  duty  or  shared  in  it  We  cannot  thus  recon¬ 
cile  our  text  with  that  of  Chronicles. — We  may  get 
a  correct  idea  of  the  incident  referred  to  by  ob¬ 
serving:  (a)  that  the  class  of  prophets  was,  at  this 
time,  very  large.  The  name  applies  to  them 
all.  No  distinction  is  made,  and  the  name  is  even 
applied  to  false  prophets,  whether  with  an  epi¬ 
thet,  marking  them  as  false  (Ez.  xiil  2  and  3; 
IsaL  ix.  14;  Jerem.  vL  13,  Aa),  or  without  any 
such  epithet  (Hoa.  iv.  5;  ix.  7,  8).  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  “prophets”  of  BaaL  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  speaker  or  orator, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  in  the  O. 
T.  that  he  speaks  under  the  influence  of  divine 
illumination  or  inspiration.  He  may  be  false,  and 
pretend  to  an  illumination  which  be  has  not,  or  he 
may  speak  in  the  name  of  a  false  god,  but,  as  one 
who  claims  and  pretends  to  illumination,  he  is  a 
-  (6)  There  were  schools  in  which  persons 
were  trained  to  this  office  and  work.  Originally’ 
such  persons  were  few  in  number,  but  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  shows  conclusively  that,  in  the  time 
of  that  prophet,  they  were  numerous,  and  that 
many  had  the  name  without  the  spirit  Many 
were  called,  but  few  chosen,  (c)  The  aim  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  was  to  nourish  faith  in 
Jehovah  and  worship  of  Him;  to  cultivate  men 
who  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Jehovah  reli¬ 
gion,  perpetuated  the  great  doctrines  which  the 
prophets  continually  reiterate,  and  cultivated  in¬ 
sight  into  diyine  truth,  (d)  The  schools  could  do 
no  more  than  spend  their  labor  on  those  who  of¬ 
fered  themselves  for  the  work.  The  truth  of  their 
calling  could  only  appear  in  their  subsequent  work. 
Hence  the  authority  of  the  prophets  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  their  divine  calling,  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  their  later  labors.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  been  long  dead 
that  their  labors  were  ratified  and  could  be  esti¬ 
mated.  (e)  The  words  or  writings  of  the  fifteen 
or  Bixteen  whose  works  remain  to  us  comprise,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  only  the  cream  of  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  centuries.  (/)  The  prophets  never 
base  their  teachings  on  Moses,  but  teach  origin¬ 
ally.  They  do  not  say :  Thus  saith  Moses.  They 
do  not  quote  the  Pentateuch  as  an  authority. 
They  never  impress  their  commands  by  quoting 
the  “  Law  of  Moses  ”  as  the  supreme  authority  of 
faith  and  duty.  If  they  did,  their  works  would 
not  be  Holy  Scripture,  but  commentaries,  or,  at 
most,  sermons.  On  the  contrary,  they  say :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord.  Their  work  is  original  and  crea¬ 
tive  ;  it  is  not  merely  in  the  way  of  application  or 
reflexion.  When  they  quote  the  “  Law  of  the  Lord  " 
they  quote  principles  and  doctrines  which  were  fun¬ 
damental  in  the  Israelitish  constitution.  They  do 
not  refer  to  specific  ordinances  and  enactments, 
but  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Jehovah- 
religion.  We  have  an  analogy  in  the  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  in  modern  sermons  to  “  the  iciU  of  God.” 
This  refers  only  generally  to  the  Bible,  and  in¬ 
cludes  those  things  also  which  are  not  specified^ 
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Ordained  in  the  Bible,  but  which  a  Christian  con¬ 
science  recognizes  as  God’s  will,  (g)  It  is,  therefore, 
an  error  to  attempt  to  enhance  the  character  and 
authority  of  the  great  prophets  by  supposing  that, 
during  their  life-time,  they  were  separated  from 
others  of  their  class.  ( h )  It  is  also  an  error  to 
suppose  that  they  held  any  insubordinate  or  inde¬ 
pendent  place  in  the  body  politic.  We  admire 
these  men  who  rebuked  kings,  and  dictated  public 
policy  in  great  crises,  but  we  do  them  injustice 
if  we  believe  that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in 
ordinary  duties,  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  obligations  of  subjects  of  the  kingdom. — In  the 
present  case  the  text  shows  us  the  place  of  the 
prophets.  They  ranked  with  the  priests  as  reli¬ 
gious  persons.  If  Jeremiah  was  in  Jerusalem  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  took  his  place,  simply  and 
without  ostentation,  among  his  comrades  in  station 
and  calling.  We  do  not  need  to  invent  any  special 
reason  for  the  presence  of  the  prophets.  They 
were  there  simply  as  a  class  amongst  the  multi¬ 
tude  assembled,  (i)  It  is  also  an  error  to  reconcile 
the  text  of  Kings  with  that  of  Chronicles  by  iden¬ 
tifying  the  levites,  in  function,  with  the  prophets, 
or  any  class  of*  the  prophets.  In  the  time  of  the 
chronicler  the  prophets  had  ceased  to  exist,  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  class.  He  was  accustomed  to  see  levites 
in  tills  place  by  the  side  of  the  priests  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  and  that  is  the  simple  reason  why  he  men¬ 
tions  them  as  occupying  that  place  in  the  present 
instance. — W.  G.  S.f 

Both  small  and  great  This  does  not  mean 
both  the  children  and  the  grown-up  persons,  but, 
both  the  lower  classes  and  the  people  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  the  king  left  to  the  priests  or  pro¬ 
phets  the  duty  of  reading  the  book,  but  himself 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  oovenant  from  the 
people.  He  therefore  took  his  place  upon  the 
platform  (see  notes  on  xi  14). 

Ver.  4.  And  the  king  oommanded  Hilhiah 
the  hig;h  priest,  Ac.  As  in  chap.  xL  17,  18,  the 
conclusion  of  the  covenant  was  followed  by  the 
extirpation  of  idolatry,  first  by  the  removal  of  the 
utensils  of  this  cultus  (ver  4),  then  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  priests  of  it  (ver  6),  then  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  desecration  of  the  places  in  which  it  was 

practised  (ver.  6  sq.).  njfiftdn  W 3  are  not,  as  the 

rabbis  say,  the  deputies  of  the  high-priest,  but,  in 
contrast  with  him,  the  younger  and  subordinate 
priests.  See  1  Chron.  xv.  18;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12; 
1  Sam.  viil  2.  The  keepers  of  Hie  door  are  the 
levites  whose  duty'  it  was  to  guard  the  temple 
(chap.  xxii.  4;  1  Chron.  xxlil  5).  On  Baal  and 
Aschera  and  upon  the  host  of  heaven,  see  notes  on 
chap.  xxi.  3  [also  notes  on  chap,  xvi  3  and  xvii. 
17].  This  burning  took  place  in  obedience  to 
Deut.  vii.  25 ;  xii.  3.  It  was  accomplished  outside 
of  Jerusalem,  because  the  things  were  unclean,  on 
the  fields  of  the  Kidron,  north-east  of  the  city, 
where  the  Kidron  valley  is%  broader  than  between 
Jerusalem  aud  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Asa  had 
caused  an  idol  to  be  burned  there  (1  Kings  xv.  13), 
'and  Hezekiah  caused  all  the  impure  things  which 
were  found  in  the  temple  to  be  carried  thither  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  16).  Not  even  the  ashes,  however, 
might  remain  there.  They  were  carried  to  Bethel 
certainly  for  no  other  roason  than  because  that  had 
been  the  chief  place  of  origin  for  all  idolatrous 
and  illegitimate  worship  ever  since  the  time  of  Je¬ 
roboam  (1  Kings  xii.  S3).  That  which  had  pro¬ 


ceeded  from  thence  Josiah  sent  back  thither — ih 
ashes.  Thenius*  conjecture :  ,  he  carried 

the  ashes  into  the  house  of  nothingness ,  i.  e.,  he  scat¬ 
tered  them  on  all  the  winds,”  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unnecessary. 

Ver.  5.  And  ha  caused  to  desist  the  idola¬ 
trous  priests,  Ac. :  Not,  he  caused  to  perish,  put 
to  death  (Sept.  Karksavoe ;  Vulg.  delevit ),  but,  he 
caused  to  cease,  or  set  aside.  *  The  word  D'*7D3 

occurs  besides  only  in  Hos.  x.  6  and  Zeph.  i.  4. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The 
rabbis  derive  it  from  -JD3  i  nigredo,  because  they 
wore  black  garments,  but  we  have  no  instance  of 
priests  who  wore  black  garments,  and  this  etymo¬ 
logy  is  certainly  false.  According  to  Gesenius  it 
comes  from  *703  ?  to  execute  or  accomplish,  and 
means  the  celebrant  (of  the  sacred  offices),  tpSuv, 
sacrifices  [This  is  Keil’s  opinion,  not  Gesenius’. 
The  latter,  in  the  Thesaurus  s.  v.  follows  the  oty- 
mology  above  ascribed  to  the  rabbis.  lie  says 
that  it  means  “  blackness,  sadness,  and  so,  con¬ 
cretely,  one  who  walks  in  black  garments,  i.  e.,  a 
grieving,  sad,  ascetic,  priest.”  As  it  is  Only  used 
of  the  priests  of  false  worship,  it  would  be  very 
remarkable  that  the  name  applied  to  them  should 
mean,  strictly,  ascetics. — W.  G.  S.]  Furst  connects 
it  with  the  Arabic  chamar—coluit  deum,  hence, 
one  who  serves,  a  servant.  It  certainly  refers  to  a 
kind  of  priests,  not  necessarily  of  idols,  for  in  Hos. 
x.  6  the  priests  of  Jeroboam’s  Jehovah-calf-vvorslup 
are  so  called,  and  here  they  are  distinguished  from 
those  who  offered  inceuso  to  Baal  Probably  it 
refers  to  those  who,  without  actually  being  priests, 
exercised  sacerdotal  functions  either  in  the  service 
of  the  calves  or  of  false  divinities.  Baal  “  servos 
as  a  designation  of  the  entire  cultus  which  was 
covered  by  his  name,  as  if  it  were  sa[d:  Baal,  i.  e 

the  sun,  Ac.”  (Thenius).  The  ,  from  ^  , 

lodging,  dwelling ,  station,  are  the  twelve  divisions 
of  the  Zodiac  marked  by  the  figures  and  names  of 
animals ;  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  Zodiao, 
which  are  called  in  Job  xxxviii.  22  finjp  (see 

Gesen.  Thes.  II.  8G9).  iTJCten  (ver.  6),  means  not 

one  but  many  Astarte-statues  which  Manasseh 
had  set  up  in  the  temple  (chap.  xxi.  7).  If  he  re¬ 
moved  them  after  his  return  from  Babylon  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  15),  they  were  reinstated  by  Araon. 
— On  the  graves  of  the  oommon  people.  The 
chronicler  says:  “On  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  to  them  ”  (the  false  gods).  Evi¬ 
dently  this  is  a  gloss  added  by  the  chronicler  him¬ 
self.  Persons  of  the  common  folk  [as  the  text 
reads  literally]  are  not  worshippers  of  false  gods, 
but  common  people.  These  did  not  have  heredi¬ 
tary  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  rock  (Winer, 
I?.-  W.-B.  I.  444),  as  the  rich  and  noble  had.  They 
were  buried  in  the  open  fields  where  the  corpses 
were  more  likely  to  be  dug  up  by  wild  animals. 
The  present  burying-place  of  the  Jews  is  in  the 
Kidron  valley.  It  is  evident  from  Jerem.  xxvi.  28 
that  this  burial  was  not  disgraceful,  although  it 
was  less  honorable  than  that  in  a  rock-hewn 
sepulchre.  If  this  had  been  the  burying-place  for 
idol- worshippers,  it  would  have  been  the  usual 
burying-place  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  whereas  at 
that  time  it  was  rather  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  who  were  dishonorably  buried.  Josiah’8 
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reason  for  throwing  the  ashes  on  these  graves 
was,  therefore,  not  “to  desecrate  them  as  the 
graves  of  idolaters  ”  (Keil),  but  in  order  still 
further  to  dishonor  the  ashes  of  the  destroyed 
idols. — On  D'KHpn  (ver.  7)  see  note  on  1  Kings 

xiv.  24.  Only  male  prostitutes,  not  female  (The- 
nius)  can  be  understood.  They  had  their  dwell¬ 
ings  (tents  or  cabins)  near  the  temple,  perhaps  in 
the  outer  court  In  these  also  dwelt  the  women  who 
wove  DTI3  for  the  Ashera.  Whether  these  were 

•  T 

“  tents,  ”  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind  they  were  (hard¬ 
ly,  as  Ewald  thinks,  “  garments  ”  [he  alters  the 
text  and  reads  DHJS  Gesch,  III.  718])  is  not 

clear.  Chap.  xvii.  30  does  not  throw  any  light  on 
it.  Movers  (Phcen.  I.  a.  686)  says :  “  The  castrated 

male  prostitute  (&nj?)  imagines  or  pretends  that  he 

is  a  woman :  negant  at  viroa  esse  *  *  t  mtdierm  at 
volunt  credi  Finnic.  He  lives  in  association  with 
women,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  inclination  towards  him.” 

Ver.  8.  And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out 
of  the  cities  of  Judah.  Vers.  8  and  9  belong 
together.  The  true  levitical  priests,  who  exercised 
their  functions  on  the  high  places  instead  of  in 
the  temple,  he  caused  to  come  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  make  them  desist  from  this.  He  caused 
the  high- places  to  be  made  unfit  for  use  by  dese¬ 
crating  them.  However,  these  priests,  since  they 
had  forfeited  their  priestly  dignity,  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  perform  priestly  offices  in  the  temple.  They 
were  employed  simply  as  levites.  They  .were 
allowed  to  eat  unleavened,  or  sacrificial,  bread,  but 
not  in  company  with  the  other  priests  (c/.  Ezek. 
xliv.  10-14).  They  were,  therefore,  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  those  sons  of  Aaron  who  were 
prevented  by  some  physical  defect  from  under¬ 
taking  the  hereditary  functions  of  their  family 
(Levit.  xxi.  21).  It  is  not  stated  in  the  text  that 
they  continued  to  be  partidpea  emolumentorum 
sacerdotalium  (Clericus).i— From  Geba  to  Beer- 
sheba,  that  is,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom.  I 
Geba  is  the  Gibea  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
near  Ramah,  the  home  of  SauL  See  notes  on  1 
Kings  xv.  22,  and  Knobel  on  Isaiah  x.  29.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  northern  limit.  Beersheba  is 
mentioned  as  the  southernmost  and  last  seat  of  ille¬ 
gal  worship  (Amos  v.  6 ;  viii.  15). — The  high- 
places  of  the  gates  werd  places  of  worship  (in 
this  case  simply  altars),  either  close  to  the  gates, 
or,  since  these  were  large  open  buildings  for  public 
meetings  and  intercourse  (Nahum  viii.  16 ;  Ruth 
iii.  11 ;  Prov.  xxii.  22),  even  inside  of  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  altars  served  for  the  foreigners  as  they 
came  in  or  went  out  to  offer  sacrifices  of  prayer  or 
of  thanksgiving  in  reference  to  the  transactions  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage,  or  which  they 
had  just  completed.  The  two  following  clauses, 
each  of  which  begins  with  i  define  these 

high-places  more  nearly,  and  it  is  not  admissible 
to  supply  prasertim  or  imprimis  (Clericus,  Dathe, 
Maurer)  before  the  first  ,  and  then  to  regard 

v 

the  second  relative  as  referring  to  this.  How  can 
we  comprehend  the  description  of  a  high-place 
wdiich  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Joshua, 
and  nt  the  same  time  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate 
of  the  city  ?  As  reference  is  made  to  two  high- 
places  in  two  different  gates,  the  verse  cannot  be  I 


otherwise  understood  than  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
Thenius:  “He  tore  down  the  high-places  of  th« 
gates,  (the  high-place)  which  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Joshua  (as  well  as  that)  which  was 
on  the  left  hand  in  the  gate  of  the  city.”  So  also 
Keil  and  Ewald.  Neither  of  these  gates  is  men¬ 
tioned  anywhere  else,  at  least  by  the  same  name. 
Thenius  locates  the  former  in  the  inside  of  the 
city,  because  he  assumes  that  the  governor  of  the 
city  must  have  lived  in  the  citadel,  Millo,  and  that 
this  gate  must  have  been  one  which  connected 
the  lower  city  with  the  citadel,  and  was  close  to 
his  dwelling.  This  gate  was  called,  in  later  times, 
Gennath.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  guess.  The 
“  gate  of  the  city  ”  may  have  been  the  valley-gate, 
or  the  Jaffa-gate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  to¬ 
wards  the  valley  of  Gihon,  through  which  the  traf¬ 
fic  with  the  Mediterranean  passed. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  defiled  Topheth.  nghn  is 

a  special  designation  of  the  spot  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  city,  where,  during  the  time 
of  apostasy,  children  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch. 
In  Isaiah  xxx.  33  this  place  is  called  the  “  pyre." 
Furst  derives  the  word  from  the  unused  root  tpn , 
to  bum  up.  The  majority  of  the  expositors,  however, 
derive  it  from  P| \F\ ,  to  spit  or  vomit,  that  is,  to  defeat, 

hold  in  ahhoiTence.  HElPI  would  then  mean  abomi¬ 
nation  (see  RSdiger  in  Gcscnius1  Thesaurus ,  p. 
1497).  The  place  either  had  this  name  from  the 
time  of  Josiah,  who  defiled  it  by  burning  there  the 
bones  of  the  dead  (ver.  1 6),  or  else  it  was  tlius 
named  still  earlier,  by  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovali,  on  account  of  the  detestation  they  felt 
for  the  abominable  child-sacrifices  which  were 

practised  there.  Hitzig  and  BOttcher  take  D3H  as 

an  appellative  from  D3J1 ,  to  groan,  and  translate  : 
“Valley  of  the  wailings  of  children.” — And  ha 
took  away  the  horses,  ver.  11.  The  same  ex¬ 
pressions  are  used  here  in  regard  to  the  horses  as 
in  ver.  5  in  regard  to  the  D'lOT  .  They  were 

given  that  is,  established  or  instituted ,  and  he 
took  thtm  away  (]"□£*)•  Both  expressions  must 
therefore  be  understood  here  as  they  are  there. 
He  did  away  with  the  horses,  but  did  with  the 
chariots  as  he  had  done  with  the  idol-images 
(ver.  6),  he  burned  them  (cp£»)*  If  the  horses  had 
been  of  wood  he  would  have  burned  them  also. 
It  follows  that  they  were  living  horses.  Horses 
are  often  mentioned  as  animals  sacred  to  the  sun 
among  Oriental  peoples  (see  the  proofs  quoted  in 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  L  2,  10).  Horses  were  not  only 
sacrificed  to  the  sun,  as  the  supreme  divinity 
(Herod.  L  216),  but  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  sacred  chariot  (Curt  iii.  3,  11 ;  see  Herod.  L 
189).  This  latter  was  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  kept  here.  They  served  to  draw  the  sacred 
chariot  in  solemn  processions,  representing  the 
course  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac,  not,  as  Keil 
asserts,  following  the  rabbis,  “  to  go  forth  to  meet 
the  rising  sun.”  [This  custom  of  keeping  horses 
sacred  to  the  sun  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
sun  as  a  darning  chariot  drawn  through  the  heavens. 
Hence  horses  and  a  car  were  kept  on  earth  as  sacred 
to,  and  symbolical  of,  the  snn.]  fc&o  is  not  to  be 

translated,  as  it  is  byDeWette:  “so. that  they 
came  no  more  into  the  house  of  Jefc  wah,”  nor  in 
it  to  be  connected  with  (he  removed  them 
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from  the  entrance  of  the  temple),  but  it  states 
where  the  place  was  where  the  horses  were  ordi¬ 
narily  kept:  from  the  coming  into  the  house ,  that  is, 
when  any  one  came  into  the  temple  (through  the 
western  or  rear  door  of  the  fore-court,  the  gate 
,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  16),  the  place  of  the  horses 
was  on  the  side  of  him  to  or  towards  (^t)  the 
chamber  of  Nathan-melech.  This  chamber  was 
D'lVIBS  •  The  in  the  outer  court  (see 

notes  on  1  Kings  vi.  36)  were  side  rooms  which 
served  for  different  purposes ;  not  only  as  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  priests  who  were  on  duty  (Ezek.  xl. 
45  sq.),  but  also  as  store-rooms  for  different  mate¬ 
rials  (1  Chron.  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12).  This 
chamberlain  (chap.  xx.  18),  Nathan- Melech,  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known,  was,  no  doubt, 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  horses.  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  13fc^  was  his 

dwelling,  and  the  stable  of  the  horses  was  near  by 
(Thenius),  or  whether  this  chamber  itself  was 
arranged  as  a  stable  for  them  (Keil).  No  one  dis¬ 
putes  that  HIS  is  the  same  as  131Q  ,  1  Chron. 

T  ▼  X- 

xx vi.  18.  In  the  latter  place  the  divisions  of  the 
gate-keepers  of  the  temple  are  stated  in  vers.  12-19. 
As  these  had  their  posts  only  in  and  near  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  two  of  them  were  especially  appointed 
for  the  "13*19  ,  the  word  cannot  mean  suburb  (the 

rabbis  and  De  Wette),  nor  any  other  locality  out¬ 
side  of  the  fore-court  of  the  temple.  The  ordinary 
interpretation  of  the  word  as  the  colonnade  (Gese- 
nius,  Bunsen)  is  also  excluded,  for  the  Parbar  is 
distinctly  designated  in  the  place  quoted  as  lying 
on  the  west  or  rear  side  of  the  temple,  where  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  least  likely  that  a  colonnade  was  built 
which  formed  the  feature  distinguishing  that  side 
from  the  others.  [Bahr,  in  his  translation,  renders 
*13193  by  in  den  Sdulenhallen,  in  the  colonnades.] 

'We  have  rather  to  think  of  some  specially  marked 
space  on  the  west  side,  inside  of  the  fore-court.  Of 
the  six  watchmen  who  were  posted  at  the  west 
side,  four  had  posts  assigned  them  on  the  street, 
that  is,  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  street,  and 
only  two  in  the  Parbar.  The  latter  must  therefore 
have  been  inside  the  court,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  been  left  to  the  weakor  guard.  It  is  not 
stated  what  particular  use  this  space,  called  the 
Parbar,  was  put  to.  We  can  only  suppose  that  it 
was  used  for  purposes  for  which  the  other  sides  of 
the  court  were  not  well  adapted.  The  more  speci¬ 
fic  details  as  to  the  size  of  the  space,  the  wall  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  Ac.,  which  Thenius  gives 
in  his  notes  on  the  passage,  are  the  result  of  mere 
combinations. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  altars  that  were  on  the 
top  of  the  npper  chamber  of  Ahaz.  The 

of  Ahaz  was  certainly  not  the  upper  chamber  which 
was  above  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  (see  notes 
on  1  Kings  vi.  20),  but  only  a  chamber  which  was 
first  erected  by  this  idolatrous  king,  and  which  was 
probably  over  one  of  the  outbuildings  in  the  fore¬ 
court,  which,  according  to  Jerem.  xxxv.  4,  at  least 
some  of  them,  had  different  stories  one  above  an¬ 
other.  Perhaps  it  was  over  a  gate.  It  probably 
served  for  observations  on  the  stars,  and  the  altars 
were  for  the  worship  of  the  constellations  (Zeph.  i., 
5 ;  Jerem.  xix.  13).  [It  therefore  proves  that  the 


Assyrio-Chaldean  star-worship  was  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah.  See  notes  on  chap, 
xvi.*  3  and  xvii.  17,  above,  pp.  169  and  186.]  He 
tore  down  the  altars  which  Manasseh  had 
made  (chap,  xxl  5).  is  used  as  in  verse  7. 

Keil  translates  the  following  pi :  “  He  crushed 
them  from  thence,”  taking  it  from  yT\ ,  to  crush, 
pulverize,  and  making  it  equivalent  to  prj*7  in  ver. 
6.  But  doos  not  coincide  well  with  the  notion 

of  crushing,  which,  moreover,  is  fully  expressed  in 
|*J13  •  It  must  be  taken  from  JTO.  run,  in  the 
9ense  of  to  hasten  (IsaL  lix.  7) ;  he  hastened  thence 
since  he  had  yet  all  the  high-places  outside  of 
Jerusalem  to  destroy  (ver.  13).  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  explains  it  by  |T3np  p'fTItO ,  that  is, 

he  removed  from  thence  ( Ps.  lxxxviii.  19) ;  the  Sept.: 
koI  Ka&eiXev  airra,  ktceitiev.  Thenius  therefore  agrees 
with  Kimchi  in  reading  pil :  44  He  caused  to 

run — and  cast,  Ac.,  that  is,  He  gave  orders  to  re¬ 
move  and  cast  with  all  haste,  Ac.  (Jerem.  xlix.  19). 
In  this  case  he  probably  cast  the  debris  directly 
over  the  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure  down  into 
the  valley.”  And  the  high-places  that  were 
before  Jerusalem,  Ac.  Vers.  13  and  14  are  a 
direct  continuation  of  ver.  12,  and  they  state  what 
Josiah  did  in  regard  to  the  high-places  before  the 
city,  which  had  existed  long  before  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh.  On  these  high-places,  see  notes  on  1 
Kings  xi.  7.  The  Mount  of  Corruption  is  the 
southernmost  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  which 

lay  to  the  East  (^)9“i>J?)  of  Jerusalem.  It  received 

this  name  on  account  of  the  idolatry  which  was 
practised  there.  Among  Christians  it  is  now  call¬ 
ed,  Mount  of  Offence,  mons  offensionis ,  which  the 
V ulg.  has  in  the  place  before  us.  On  the  images 
and  Astarte-statues  (ver.  14)  see  notes  on  1  Kings 

xiv.  23.  DOlpD  does  not  mean  “their  elevated 
pedestals”  (Thenius),  for  would  not  fit 

into  this  meaning,  but,  in  general,  their  places. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  uot  said  in  reference 
to  Solomon’s  high-places  (in  ver.  13)  that  he  tore 
them  down,  as  it  is  said  of  those  which  were  of 
later  origin  (vers.  6,  7,  8,  12),  but  only  that. he  de¬ 
filed  them.  No  doubt  this  is  because  they  had 
been  already  torn  flown  by  Hezekiah,  or  perhaps 
even  before  his  time  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  1).  He  only 
defiled  the  places  where  they  had  been  (perhaps 
some  parts  were  still  remaining)  in  order  to  oblit¬ 
erate  thoroughly  all  the  false  worship.  Thenius 
is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  asserts :  “  The  idol- 
temples  which  Solomon  had  erected  remained  until 
the  time  of  Josiah,  though  they  were  several  times, 
e.  g.%  under  nezekiah,  placed  under  interdict”  How 
could  Hezekiah,  who  even  removed  the  heights 
where  Jehovah  was  worshipped  (chap,  xviit  4), 
have  allowed  idol-temples  to  stand  untouched,  with 
their  images,  over  against  Jerusalem  ?  [As  far  as 
the  text  gives  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  Solomon’s  heights, 
Ac.,  remained  until  this  time.  The  inference  as  to 
what  other  reformers  must  have  done,  is  only  an 
inference.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  infer  that  such 
and  such  tilings  had  been  done  before  this  time, 
we  obliterate  those  peculiarities  of  Josinh’s  re¬ 
formation  which  make  it  especially  interesting. — 
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W.  G.  S.]  We  do  not  need  to  assume,  as  Meno- 
chiua  does:  Ab  imjriis  regibus excitata  sunt J ana  et 
idula  iis  similia,  qua  excitaverat  Salomon  iisdetn 
locis,  ideoque  Salomoni  trUmuntur  primo  Ulorum 
auclori . 

Ver.  15.  Moreover  the  altar  that  waa  at 
Beth-eL — After  Josiah  had  put  an  end  to  all  ille¬ 
gal  worship  in  Judali,  he  extended  the  refonnation 
to  the  former  kingdom  ef  Israel,  whence  that  wor¬ 
ship  had  originally  sprung,  and  where  it  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  political  constitution  (1  Kings 
xii.  2 G?q.).  It  is  told  in  vers.  15-20  what  he  did  there. 
From  the  time  of  Jeroboam  Bethel  had  been  the 
chief  seat  of  the  calf- worship  (1  Kings  xii.  28;  xiii. 
1 ;  Amos  iii.  14;  vii.  10, 13 ;  Jerem.  xlviii.  13;  see 
Hos.  x.  5).  This  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  in  1 
Kings  xii  33  and  xiii.  1.  The  first  nOSH  in  ver.  15 

cannot  be  taken  as  an  accusative  of  place,  u  on  the 
high-place/1  as  Thcnius  takes  it,  but  only  as  appo¬ 
sition  to  “altar.”  The  Bamah  was  a  house  on  an 
elevation,  for  he  tore  it  down  and  burned  it.  The 
altar  did  not  stand  in  the  house,  but  before  it  In 
what  follows  the  statement  is  clearer :  44  that  altar 
and  the  high-place.”  After  the  immigration  of  the 
heathen  colonists  an  Astarte-statue  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  calf-image  there. — On  ver. 
16  sq.  Bee  the  PrdiTU.  Bern,  on  1  Kings  xiii.  Vers. 
16  to  18  belong,  according  to  Stiihelin  (Krit  Under- 
such.  8. 15G),  to  the  author  and  not  to  the  document 
which  served  him  as  authority.  According  to  The- 
nius  they  are  taken  from  the  sequel  to  1  Kings  xiii. 
1-32.  This,  he  says,  is  evident  “from  in 

ver.  19,  which  corresponds  to  that  in  ver.  16,  and, 
still  more  distinctly,  from  the  consideration  that 
Josiah  could  not  delilo  the  altar  by  burning  men’s 
bones  upou  it  (ver.  16)  after  he  had  broken  it  in 
ieces  (ver.  15).”  But,  if  the  remarkable  incident 
i  vers.  16  to  18  was  to  be  narrated,  it  could  not 
be  mentioned  anywhere  but  here,  because  it  took 
place  at  the  destruction  of  the  high-place  at  Bethel. 
Ver.  19  then  carries  on  the  history  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  extirpation  of  the  illegal  cultus  throughout 
8amaria,  and  goes  on  to  tell  what  was  done  else¬ 
where  than  at  BetheL  As  for  the  difficulty  about 
the  altar,  the  author  must  have  been  very  careless 
to  make  a  statement  in  ver.  16  which  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  15.  He  says 
nothing  in  ver.  1 5  about  burning  the  altar,  but  only 
about  burning  the  house  and  the  Astarte-statue. 
He  caused  bones  to  be  burned  on  the  spot  where 
the  altar  had  stood  in  order  that  that  also  might 
become  unclean  and  never  more  be  fit  for  an  altar, 
i  e.,  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  author,  no  doubt, 
in  many  ways  made  use  of  old  authorities  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  into  his  work,  but  he  certainly 
never  thoughtlessly  patched  separate  pieces  to¬ 
gether,  or  arbitrarily  inserted  a  bit  here  and  there. 
— He  turned  himself,  t.  «.,  to  look  about;  cf. 

•  Exocl  ii.  12;  xvi.  10.  The  “mount,”  where  the 
sepulchres  were,  cannot  be  the  one  on  which  the 
altar  and  the  Bamah  stood,  but  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  which  was  to  be  seen  from  the  one  where 

the  Bamah  stood.  After  D'rfrtfH  the  Sept. 

.  y.T  . 

have  the  words :  “  When  Jeroboam,  at  the  festival, 
stood  at  the  altar,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
sepulchre  of  the  man  of  God  who  had  spoken  these 
words.”  Thenius  regards  this  addition  as  origin¬ 
ally  having  belonged  to  the  perfect  text,  but  it  may 
easily  be  recognized  as  a  gloss. — Ver.  17.  What 


grave-stone  Is  that  ?  The  sepulchres  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  were  marked  by  monuments  placed 
before  them  (Ezek.  xxxix.  15;  Gen.  xxxv.  20; 
Jerem.  xxxi.  21).  This  monument  attracted  the 
king’s  attention  and  he  asked  whom  it  commem¬ 
orated. — Ver.  18.  Out  of  Samraia.  The  name 
here  refers  not  to  the  city  but  to  the  country,  and 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  words  “  from  Judah  " 
in  ver.  17.  It  therefore  marks  the  origin  of  this 
prophet ;  “  he  was  an  Israelitish,  not  a  Jewish  pro¬ 
phet  ”  (Thenius).  The  priests  whom  Josiah  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  (ver.  20)  were  not  levitical  or 
Israelitish  priests  at  all.  but,  unquestionably,  idol- 
priests  who  had  established  themselves  in  the 
country.  nSPff  cannot  be  understood  as  if  Jo- 

siah  offered  these  priests  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  If 
that  were  so  he  would  have  helped  to  establish  the 
human  sacrifices  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  re¬ 
formation  to  root  out  rat  here  has  the  sense 
of  to  daughter ,  as  often  elsewhere  (see  Ezeg.  on  1 
Kings  xix.  21).  They  suffered  upon  tlieir  own  al¬ 
tars  the  death-penalty  imposed  by  the  Law  (Dent 
xvii.  2-5).  At  the  same  time  these  altars  were 
thereby  defiled  and  made  unfit  for  use.  According 
to  Tertullian  public  child-sacrifices  lasted  in  Africa 
usque  ad  proamsulatum  Tibcrii.  q%6  eosdem  sacer- 
dotes  in  iiedem  arboribut  tempU  totivis  entdbut 
exposuit 

Ver.  21.  And  the  king  commanded  all  the 
people.  Josiah  had  abolished  with  relentless  se¬ 
verity  all  which  was  forbidden  in  the  book  of  the 
covenant  and  the  Law  to  which  he  had  bound  the 
people  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  (ver.  3) ;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  proceeded  to  perform  all  which  was  there 
commanded,  and  he  began,  as  Hezekiah  had  done 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  1),  by  ordaining  a  passover,  for  this 
feast  had  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  ex¬ 
odus  and  the  selection  of  Israel  to  be  the  peculiar 
people,  which  was  the  fouudation  of  its  national 
destiny,  and  of  its  calling  in  human  history.  No 
other  feast  could  have  served  so  well  to  inaugurate 
the  restored  order  as  this  one,  which  had  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  even  in  Egypt  The  statement:  M733 

in  the  book  of  this  covenant  does  not  mean: 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  book.  That  would  be  a 
superfluous  remark,  and  the  translation  would  not 
be  a  correct  rendering  of  the  original  It  means 
that  the  Passover  was  to  be  observed  according  to 
the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  book  which  had 
been  found.  The  translation  of  Luther  [E.  V.  also] 
following  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  is  not  correct :  “  Jm 
Buck  dieses  Bwndes  ”  [in  the  book  of  this  covenant], 

for  that  would  require  nit?  •  emPha«8  fhllf 

on  “  book.”  Josiah  does  not  wish  that  the  pass- 
over  shall  be  celebrated  according  to  precedent  and 
tradition,  but  aooording  to  the  regulations  of  the 
book  which  had  been  read  before  the  people.  This 
is  the  only  conception  of  its  meaning  according  to 
which  we  get  a  good  sense,  for  the  remark  in  ver. 
22 :  surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a  pass- 
over,  Ac.  a  refers  to  what  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  :  “  In  this  book  of  the  covenant,”  so  that  the 
sense  is:  No  passover  had  been  so  strictly  ob¬ 
served  aooording  to  the  regulations  of  the  Law 
since  the  times  of  the  judges.  Even  the  Passover 
of  King  Hezekiah  had  not  been  perfectly  conformed 
to  the  law,  for  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  deviate  in  some  respects  (2  Chron.  xxx.  2,  17 
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sq.).  Clericus :  Orediderim  hoc  veUe  scriptorem  sa¬ 
crum  :  per  iempora  regum  nunquam  ab  omnibus  se¬ 
cundum  omnes  leges  Mosaicas  tarn  accurate  Pascha 
cclebratum  fuisse.  Consuetudinem  antea,  etiam  sub 
pits  regibus ,  videntur  secuti  potius  quam  ipsa  verba 
legts ;  quod  cum  Jit,  multa  necessario  mutantur  ac 
negliguntur.  Sed  invents  nuper  libri  verba  attendi 
dttigentissime  votuit  Josias.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  one  could  understand  from  this  pas¬ 
sage,  as  De  Wette  does,  that  no  Passover  had  ever 
been  celebrated  before  this  one.  Thenius  also  as¬ 
serts  that  “  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Passover  was  neglected  from  the 
time  of  the  Judges  on,  and  that  it  did  not  begin 
again  until  after  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  had  once  more  become  known  under  Jo- 
siah,”  because  “  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  Passover  either  under  Samuel,  or  David,  or 
Solomon.”  He  therefore  infers  that  “in  order  to 
bring  about  an  accord  with  the  story  in  Chronicles 

of  the  Passover  feast  instituted  by  Hezekiah  ”  HOT 
was  substituted  for  mn  in  ver.  21,  and  PIDB3 

-  V  - 

for  npBn  in  ver.  22.  In  this  way,  of  course,  any¬ 
thing  may  be  found  in  the  text  which  any  one  wants 
to  read  there.  Neither  the  day  of  Atonement  nor 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  historical  books,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  2).  It  would 
therefore  follow  that  the  Israelites  alone  of  all  an¬ 
cient  peoples  had  no  religious  festivals  from  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  If,  however,  one  festival  was 
celebrated  it  was  certainly  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,  which  was  moreover  a  natural  festival  (Levit. 
xxiii.  10  sq. ;  Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  same  chronicler 
who  recorded  the  Passover  under  Hezekiah  also 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  one  under  Josiah, 
and  adds  at  the  close  of  his  account  (xxxv.  18)  the 
same  comment  which  we  here  find  in  ver.  22.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  ver.  22  has  suffered 
any  alterations  “  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accord 
with  the  record  of  the  Passover  under  Hezekiah.” 
On  ver.  23  see  the  Prelim.  Rem. 

Yer.  24.  Moreover  the  necromancers. — 
11  After  Josiah  had  completed  the  reformation  of 
the  public  worship,  he  went  on  to  put  an  end  to 
all  the  superstitious  practices  and  idol-worship 
which  were  carried.  on  in  private  houses  ”  (The¬ 
nius).  The  necromancers  and  wizards  had  arisen 
under  Manasseh  (chap.  xxi.  6).  The  Teraphim,  or 
household-images,  were  the  penates,  the  gods  of 
the  •fireside,  to  which  a  magical  power  was  as¬ 
cribed.  They  served  as  a  kind  of  talisman  for  the 
family,  and  as  a  kind  of  private  oracle.  Of.  Gen. 
xxxi  19;  Judges  xviiL  14;  Ezek.  xxi.  26;  Zach. 

x.2.  On  see  1  Kings  xv.  12  and  2  Kings 

xvii.  12.  They  were  doubtless  private  household 
gods.  And  all  the  abominations  that  were 
spied,  t.  everything  which  was  to  be  abhorred 
and  which  was  found  anywhere,  “  for  it  might  well 
be  that  many  tilings  of  this  character  were  con¬ 
cealed”  (Thenius).  That  he  might  establish, 
{.  put  in  operation.  Even  private  and  family 
religious  observances  were  to  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newly  discovered  book,  in  order  that  it 
might  servo  as  the  norm  and  rule  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  people.  The  author  therefore  proceeds 
(ver.  25) :  And  like  unto  him,  Ac.,  by  which  he 


means,  according  to  the  context,  that  the  entire 
law  of  Moses  was  not  so  strictly  and  severely  car¬ 
ried  out  by  any  king  before  Josiah,  not  even  br 
Hezekiah,  although  the  latter  was  not  at  all  infe¬ 
rior  in  genuine  piety  and  in  trust  in  the  Lord  (see 
notes  on  chap,  xviii.  5).  With  all  his  heart,  Ac., 
has  distinct  reference  to  Deut.  vi.  6. — In  vers.  26 
and  27  “  the  author  passes  on  to  the  story  not  only 
of  the  end  of  Josiah,  but  also  of  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  ”  (Keil).  in  ver.  26  stands  in  oontrast 

with  3^  in  ver.  25.  Josiah  turned  to  Jehovah, 

but  Jehovah  turned  not  from  his  wrath.  Quarrwis 
enim  rex  retigiosissimue  esset  populusque  mstu  ei 
pareret,  propterea  tamen  animus  populi  non  erat  mu* 
takis,  ut  satis  liquet  a  castigationibus  Jeremies,  So- 
phonics,  et  aliontm  prophetcerum,  qui  circa  hoc  tem¬ 
pera  et  pendo  post  vaticinati  sunt  (Clericus).  Cf. 
Jerem.  i.  10;  Zeph.  i.  2-6;  ill.  1-4.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  had  struck  auch  deep  root  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  that  it  could  uot  be  eradicated  even  by 
Josiah’s  severe  measures.  The  Law  was  observed 
externally,  but  the  conversion  of  the  entire  people 
was  out  of  the  question.  This  became  distinctly 
apparent  after  Josiah’s  death.  Hence  the  long- 
threatened  judgments  of  Jehovah  must  now  fall. 
On  ver.  27  see  Jer.  xxv.  26,  and  notes  on  chap. 
xxL  4-7. 

Yer.  28.  Now  the  rest  of  the  aots  of  Josiah, 

Ac.  The  author  now  hastens  to  the  close  of  the 
history  of  Josiah.  It  is  necessary  to  tell  how  he 
met  his  end,  but  he  does  this  very  briefly  (ver.  29), 
The  more  specific  details  are  given  by  the  chron¬ 
icler  (IL  xxxv.  20-27).  Necho  (in  Chronicles  and 

in  Jerem.  xlvi  2 :  ;  in  the  Sept  and  Jose¬ 

phus  N cxaA)  was,  according  to  Herodotus  (n.  158), 
who  calls  him  Ne*<5f,  the  son  of  Psammetich  I. 
According  to  Manetho  he  was  the  sixth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  Saite,  dynasty,  and  was  an  ener¬ 
getic  prince  who  built  fleets  both  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  on  the  Red  sea.  The  King  of  Assy¬ 
ria*  against  whom  Necho  was  marching,  can  hardly 
have  been  Sardanapalus,  under  whom  Nineveh  was 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  and  Modes,  but  the 
Babylonian  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  who,  as  ruler  of  Assyria  also,  might  now  be 
called  king  of  that  country.  For  Necho  lost  the 
battle  of  Carcheroish  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20)  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (Jerem.  xlvi.  2),  and  Josephus  says 
(Antiq.  x.  5,  l)  that  Necho  undertook  this  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Mi/dovc  teal  B abvXuviovg,  ot  ri)v  ’A oevpfao 
Kar&voav  apxfjv,  rift  yap  'Aotaq  paotXevoat  n 6&ov 
elxev.  Evidently  Necho  desired,  now  that  the  As¬ 
syrian  empire  had  come  to  an  end,  to  hinder  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians  from  forming  a  world-mon¬ 
archy,  and  to  become  himself  ruler  of  Assyria  (see 
Winer,  R.-  W.-R  I.  s.  105  sq.  H.  s.  143.  Duncker, 
Chech,  dee  AUerthums  L  s .  499  49.).  He  did  not 
take  the  long  and  tedious  way  through  the  desert 
et  Tih  and  southern  Palestine,  but  made  use  of  his 
fleet,  and  landed  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Phoenician  city  of  Akko,  in  a  bay  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Jo¬ 
siah  did  not  march  southwards  to  meet  him,  but 
northwards,  and  that;  they  met  at  Megiddo,  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CarmeL  On 
the  situation  of  this  city  see  Exeg.  oti  1  Kings  iv.  12 
and  ix.  15.  Herodotus  calls  it  M Ayfadjov,  and 
Ewald  understands  him  to  refer  to  Megdel,  south¬ 
east  of  Akko ;  but,  as  Keil  shows  in  his  comment 
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on  the  verse,  this  can  hardly  be  correct  He  slew 
him.  This  curt  statement  finds  its  explanation  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22-24,  according  to  which  it  was 
not  Necho  himself  that  slew  Josiah,  but  the  latter 
was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  bowmen,  and  then  died  at  Hadad-Rimmon 
(Zach.  xii.  1 1),  not  far  from  Megiddo. — The  people 
of  the  land  (see  chap,  xxi.  24)  made  the  young#' 
son  of  Josiah  king,  as  we  see  by  comparing  ver.  31 
with  ver.  36,  perhaps  because  they  had  greater 
hopes  of  him,  though  in  this  they  were  mistaken 
(Jerem.  xxii.  10  sq.).  It  is  stated  that  they  anointed 
him  (a  ceremony  which  is  not  elsewhere  expressly 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  a  change  upon  the 
throne),  perhaps  because  he  was  not  the  son  whom 
Josiah  had  chosen  to  succeed  him  (see  notes  on 
1  Kings  i.  5  and  34),  but  nevertheless  they  desired 
to  give  him  the  consecration  of  a  legitimate  king. 

[On  the  contemporaneous  history  see  the  Sup - 
plemmtary  Historical  Note  alter  the  next  JSxegetical 
section.] 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  King  Josiah  was  the  last  true  theocratic  king  of 
Judah.  Higher  praise  is  given  to  him  than  to  any 
other  king,  even  to  Hezekiah,  namely,  that  he 
“  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the 
Law  of  Moses.’1  Sirach,  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
fathers,  groups  him,  as  we  have  said  above,  with 
David  and  Hezekiah,  besides  whom  there  was  no 
king  who  did  not  more  or  less  abandon  the  Law  of 
the  Lord.  Ho  also  further  says  of  him  what  he 
says  of  no  other  king:  Mvt/pdawov  ’luclov  eig 
oirvdeotv  dvpidparog,  ioKtvacpevov  kpyy  pvpeipov,  ev 
wavri  or  opart  dtg  pkh,  y’kvKavdi/aerai,  ml  d>g  povaim 
kv  ovpwooup  olvov  (Sir.  xlix.  1).  Josephus  also  ( Antiq . 
x.  4,  1)  is  loud  in  his  praise.  If  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  on  the  one  hand,  that  under  his  two  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors,  Manasseh  and  Amon,  who 
together  reigned  for  sixty  years,  apostasy  and  cor¬ 
ruption  had  spread  far  more  widely,  and  penetrated 
far  more  deeply,  than  under  Ahaz,  who  only  reigned 
sixteen  years,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Josiah, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  only  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  who  might  be  easily  influenced  and 
led  astray,  then  it  appears  to  be  almost  a  miracle 
that  lie  became  what  he  was.  This  miracle  is  not 
by  any  means  explained  by  supposing  that,  after 
the  death  of  Amon,  “  the  priests  of  Jehovah  once 
more  gained  influence  at  court  ”  (Duncker),  or  that 
“the  priests  of  Jehovah  succeeded  in  getting  the 
young  prince,  whom  the  opposite  party  had  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  throne,  under  their  control  ”  (Menzel). 
We  have  not  the  slightest  hint  that  Josiah  was 
educated  or  controlled  by  any  priest  of  Jehovah, 
as  was  the  case  with  Joash  under  entirely  different 
circumstances  (chap.  xii.  2).  Neither  did  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  nave  influence  upon  his  education, 
for  that  prophet  made  his  first  appearance,  while 
he  was  yet  a  young  man,  in  Josiah’s  thirteenth  year, 
at  Anathoth,  from  whence  he  was  driven  away ; 
moreover  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  high-priest, 
but  of  another  Hilkiah  (Jerem.  i.  1,  6).  Ewold’s 
comment  is  far  better  (GescJfr  HI.  a.  696):  “We 
cannot  reach  an  accurate  notion  of  the  educational 
development  through  which  he  passed  during  his 
minority,  but  the  decision  and  strictness  with  which 
he  defended  and  maintained  the  more  austere  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 


twenty-sixth  of  his  life,  show  plainly  enough  that 
he  hud  early  attained  to  a  firm  determination  in 
favor  of  true  nobility  and  manliness  of  life.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  grand  old  history  of  Israel, 
with  its  fundamental  truths,  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  David’s  greatness,  of  the  marvelous  deliverance 
of  Jertisalcm  from  Sennacherib,  and  of  all  else 
which  was  glorious  in  the  history  of  his  ancestors, 
had  early  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.” 
True  as  this  is,  however,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  such  a  phenomenon  as  Josiah  was,  since 
ho  stands  before  us  almost  like  a  JDeus  ex  machina. 
His  character  is,  as  Hengstenberg  says  ( ChristoL 
III.  8.  496),  “  as  little  to  be  comprehended  on  the 
basis  of  mere  natural  causes  as  is  the  existence  of 
Melchisedek  .  .  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  were  hastening  on  with  steady  tread  and 
ceaseless  march  towards  the  consummation  of 
their  sins.  The  causes  which  produced  Josiah, 
such  as  he  was,  are  the  same  which  produced  Jer¬ 
emiah.”  If  it  was  marvelous  that  a  man  like 
Hezekiah  followed  a  man  like  Ahaz,  it  was  still 
more  marvelous  that  an  eight-year  old  boy  like  Jo¬ 
siah  followed  men  like  Manasseh  and  Amon,  and 
that  he,  during  all  his  reign,  should  have  turned 
“  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,”  and 
should  have  been  unexampled  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  kings.  It  was  no  accident  that  a  king  like 
Josiah  arose  once  more,  and  attained  to  the  height 
of  David  as  the  model  of  a  genuine  theocratic  king. 
It  was  a  gracious  gift  from  the  God  who  had  chosen 
Israel  as  His  own  peculiar  people,  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  His  redemptive  plan,  and  Who  con 
tinued  to  raise  up  men  who  were  endowed  with 
gifts  and  strength  to  work  in  and  for  His  plans,  and 
to  manifest  themselves  to  His  people  as  His  instru¬ 
ments.  If  a  king  like  Josiah  could  not  restore  the 
people  to  its  calling,  then  the  monarchy,  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  had  failed  of  its  object  and  was  near  its 
end.  The  kingdom  must  hasten  to  its  downfall 
and  the  threatened  judgments  must  come. 

2.  We  are  made  acquainted,  in  this  passage, 
only  with  those  events  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (thirty- 
one  years)  which  appertained  to  the  abolition  of  idol¬ 
atry,  and  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Jehovah • 
worship.  It  was  by  virtue  of  these  events  that  his 
reign  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  comparison  with  these  events,  all  else, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  sank  into  insigni¬ 
ficance.  We  see,  however,  from  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  that  he  was  remarkable  also  in 
other  respects,  for  the  prophet  presents  him  to  his 
son,  Jehoiakim,  as  a  model:  “Shalt  thou  reign  be¬ 
cause  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar  ?  Did  not  thy 
father  eat  and  drink,  and  do  judgment  and  justice, 
and  then  it  was  well  with  him?”  &c.  (Jerem.  xxii 
13-17).  Josephus  says  of  him  (i  c.):  T i/v  6k  flow 
avrbg  dpurrog  vwrjpx^  sal  w pdg  dperrjv  ev  yeyw6g 
.  .  .  6g  hv  wpeopbrarog  sal  voi/aai  to  tUov  ucavtrra- 
rog,  .  .  .  aofig  mi  ewtvoip  ryg  fvceug  xp&pcvog 
.  .  .  roig  yap  vdpoig  jtaramkjovduv,  oiru  wepi  ryv 
rd^iv  rrjg  woiureiag  mi  ryg  we pi  rd  treiov  ci'cefkiag 
evoSeiv  re  owifiaive  .  .  .  dwiduge  6k  Tn*dg  Kpcrdg 
ml  ewtoicdwovg ,  ug  dv  dtoutoiev  rd  wap ’  imoroig  wpdy - 
para,  wept  wavrbg  to  diKcuov  wotoipevot,  #c.  r.  A.  The 
fact  that  he  extended  his  reforming  work  into 
Samaria  shows  that  he  had  attained  to  power  and 
authority  there :  when  and  how  he  obtained  this  is 
nowhere  stated,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  it  stands 
firm,  and  might  be  inferred  even  from  other  his¬ 
torical  hints.  After  Esarhaddon,  the  successor  of 
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Senoacherib,  the  Assyrian  power  began  to  sink. 
The  Scythians  invaded  the  country  from  the 
North ;  on  the  East  and  South  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  sought  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  its  power.  These 
events  belong  to-  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Josiah  must  have  made  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Scythiaus  who  were  pressing  forward  in  Palestine 
towards  Egypt,  devastating  everything,  for  he  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  by  them.  It  is  very  probable 
that  it  was  easy  for  him,  after  their  departure,  to 
extend  his  authority  over  the  territory  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  since  the  Assy¬ 
rians  were  not,  at  that  time,  in  a  position  to  pay 
much  attention  to  Israel,  or  to  maintain  intact 
their  supremacy  over  it.  In  the  year  625  the  Assy¬ 
rian  power  was  being  liard  pushed  by  Nabopolassar, 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Josiah’s  refor¬ 
mation  falls  in  the  year  623,  that  is,  in  the  time 
when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  tottering  and  fall¬ 
ing.  Whether  Josiah,  as  “a  king  who  desired  in 
all  tilings  to  be  a  genuine  successor  of  David/' 
had  the  inteution  of  “  restoring  the  authority  of 
the  house  of  David  over  all  the  surrounding  peo¬ 
ples  ”  (Kwald),  or  whether  he  “regarded  himself, 
alter  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  as  king  of 
the  entire  covenant  people,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  impending  or  already  accomplished  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  order  to  conciliate  to 
himself  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  Samaria,  to 
make  them  well  disposed  towards  his  authority, 
and  to  win  them  to  his  reforms  ”  (Keil),  we  cannot 
decide,  but  this  is  certainly  far  more  probablo  than 
that  he  “  as  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  king  had  a 
certaiu  limited  authority  over  this  territory,”  and 
tliat  “  his  enterprise  was  permitted  by  the  Assy¬ 
rian  authorities  ”  (Hess),  or  that  he  petitioned  the 
new  ruler  of  Assyria  (Nabopolassar)  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  exercise  authority  there  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  (Thenius).  However  this  may  be,  Josiah 
certainly  stands  before  us  as  a  king  who  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  above-mentioned  virtues  of  a 
ruler,  aud  with  an  enterprising  spirit  and  warlike 
courage.  Theso  last  traits  are  proved  by  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  resist  Necho,  in  regard  to  which  see  be¬ 
low.  It  is  utterly  erroneous,  therefore,  to  see  in 
this  king,  as  modern  historians  are  disposed  to  do, 
merely  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  [See  the  Supplementary  Notes  after  the 
Mug.  sections  on  chaps,  xx.  and  xxL,  and  on  the 
next  following  section  of  the  text.1 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  was,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  insignificance,  an  event  of  tho 
first  importance  for  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
Israel  Although  Josiah  had,  before  that  event, 
turned  to  the  Lord  and  sought  to  inaugurate  a 
reform  (see  the  Prelim.  Remf,  yet  it  was  this  dis¬ 
covery  which  determined  him  to  take  measures  of 
the  utmost  severity  against  all  idolatry,  and  to  re¬ 
store  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judah  and  in 
Israel  From  this  discovery  dates  the  complete 
revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  this  time  on  this  book  had  such  authority 
that,  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes,  and  in  spite  of  re¬ 
newed  apostasy,  yet  it  held  its  place  in  the  respect 
of  the  nation,  it  has  been  recognized  until  to-day 
by  the  Jews  as  their  most  sacred  religious  docu¬ 
ment,  and  their  religion,  in  all  its  distinctive  pecu¬ 
liarities,  is  built  upon  it.  Suppose  that  this  book 
had  never  been  discovered,  but  had  been  lost  for 
ever,  so  that  only  incomplete  and  inauthentic 


private  copies  had  been  preserved,  scattered  here 
and  there,  wliat  would  then  have  been  the  state  of 
Judaism,  and  how  different  must  have  been  the 
sliape  which  its  religious  and  moral  development 
would  have  taken.  The  whole  history  of  Israel 
bears  witness  to  the  guiding  and  controlling  hand 
of  God,  but  if  there  is  any  one  event  in  which, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  Providence  of  God  is 
visible,  then  it  is  this  important  discovery.  It  was 
a  physical  proof  that  God  watches  over  this  docu¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  testimonial  to  Israel  of  its  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  highest  divine  revelation;  that  he 
preserves  it  from  the  rage  of  idolaters ;  and  that, 
even  if  it  lies  long  unnoticed  and  unknown  in  the 
night  of  apostasy,  he  will  bring  it  again  to  light, 
and  make  it  to  show  its  force  once  more,  so  that  it 
is  like  a  fire  which  consumes  all  which  is  false  and 
corrupt,  and  like  a  hammer  which  breaks  the  rocks 
(Jerem.  xxiii.  29).  The  discovery  of  the  book  was 
a  pledge  to  the  king  and  people  of  the  indestructi¬ 
bility  of  the  divine  written  word. — Modern  his¬ 
torical  science  has  taken  an  entirely  different  view 
of  this  event.  “  The  impression  left  by  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  the  Scythians,”  says  Duncker  (Gesch.  <L 
Alt.  L  s.  503  sq.\  “  who  had  left  the  land  a  desert, 
was  deep  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  king  was  youug,  and,  as  it  seems,  open  to  in¬ 
fluence.  The  priests  were  bound  to  take  advantage 
of  these  circumstances  to  set  up  a  stronger  barrier 
against  the  Syrian  forms  of  worship.  Manasseh’s 
persecutions  had  led  the  Jehovah-priests  to  look 
about  for  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  oppression.  They  naturally  found  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  an  attempt  to  secure  their  creed 
and  their  official  position  against  tho  changing 
will  of  the  kings,  to  emancipate  it  from  tho  tickle 
disposition  of  tho  people,  and  to  put  an  end,  at 
last,  to  the  vacillation  betvvoen  Jehovah-cultus 
and  foreign  and  heathen  forms  of  worship.”  There 
was  room  to  hope  that  “  by  means  of  a  law-book, 
which  made  the  worship  of  Jehovah  the  basis  of 
all  national  life,  and  embraced  all  social  interests 
in  its  scope,  all  future  perils  to  tho  priesthood 
might  be  prevented,  their  position  might  be  per¬ 
manently  assured,  and  the  Jehovah- worship  might 
be  securely  established  and  strictly  carried  out. 
.  .  .  A  codification  of  the  rules  which  had 
been  gradually  formed  by  the  priests  as  tho  scheme 
of  life  which  would  be  pleasing  to  Jehovah,  a 
compendium  which  should  sharply  emphasize  the 
chief  demands  which  religion  made  upon  the  laity, 
was,  therefore,  needed.  For  such  a  law-book  alone 
was  there  hope  that  it  would  find  acceptance,  that 
it  would  be  recognized  by  the  king  and  by  the 
people  as  an  unquestionable  authority,  and  as  the 
organic  law  of  the  country,  and  that  it  might  be 
completely  and  successfully  put  in  operation.  This 
was  the  purpose,  and  these  were  tlie  fundamental 
principles  on  which  this  book  (Deuteronomy), 
which  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  sent  to  the  king, 
was  compiledL  .  .  .  Josiah  was  deeply 

moved  by  the  contents  of  it,  and  by  the  threats 
which  it  pronounced  agaiust  those  who  trans¬ 
gressed  the  Law  of  Jehovah.  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  as 
the  real  law  of  Mqses,  he  appealed  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  temple  and  the  high-priest  to  a 
female  soothsayer.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  king’s 
officers,  Huldah,  was  asked  in  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  and  she  declared  that  the 
words  of  the  book  were  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
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17e  have  an  example,  In  this  entire  presentation 
of  the  incident,  of  the  inexcusable  manner  in  which 
modern  historical  science  treats  the  biblical  his¬ 
tory.  The  book  which  was  found  was,  according 
to  this  view,  simply  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  an 
assumption  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  text  that  even  the  most  daring  and  advanced 
critical  science  has  recognized  its  falsehood.  This 
book,  too,  is  represented  as  having  been  secretly 
compiled  after  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Palestine, 
that  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  after  627  B.  by 
the  priests,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
and  then  as  having  been  sent  to  the  latter  by  HU- 
kiali,  as  the  book  written  by  Moses,  and  now  re¬ 
discovered,  so  that  it  would  be  in  fact  forged. 
The  king  permits  himself  to  be  deceived,  and  is 
deeply  moved  by  the  threats  invented  by  the 
priests,  yet  he  turns,  superstitiously,  to  a  “  female 
soothsayer,”  inquires  of  her  in  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  and  she,  being  of  course 
Initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  priests,  answers 
that  tlie  words  of  the  priests  are  the  words  of 
Jehovah.  The  whole  affair  is  thus  reduced  to 
cunning,  deceit,  and  falsehood,  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  in  their  own  selfish  interests.  The  priests, 
with  the  high-priest  at  the  head,  are  vulgar 
cheats,  and  the  king  and  people  are  cheated.  The 
entire  grand  reformation,  and  the  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
religious  development  which  followed,  rest  upon  a 
forgery.  Such  an  arbitrary  and  utterly  perverse 
conception  refutes  itself,  and  Ewald  (/.  e.  s.  700) 
justly  says :  “  We  must  beware  of  obscuring  the 

view  of  the  incident  by  any  such  incorrect  hypothe¬ 
sis  as  that  the  high-priest  composed  this  book  him¬ 
self,  but  denied  its  origin..  Want  of  conscientious¬ 
ness  in  the  conception  of  history  cannot  be  more 
plainly  evinced  than  by  such  unfounded  and  unjust 
suppositions.”  Ewald  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribes  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  to  a 
.  prophet  who,  during  the  persecution  by  Manas- 
seli,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  and  says:  ‘‘If  the 
book  was  written  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  by  a 
prophet  who,  at  this  time,  was  dead,  and  if  it 
found  circulation  only  gradually,  so  that  it  finally 
reached  Palestine  as  it  were  by  accident ,  a  copy 
might  accidentally  have  found  its  way  into  the 
temple,  and  there  have  been  found  by  the  high- 
priest”  But  the  notion  that  the  book  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  was  composed  in  Egypt  “  stands  in  the  air,” 
and  has  thus  far  been  adopted  by  none  but  Eisen- 
lohr.  Moreover,  that  it  came  to  Palestine  by  ac¬ 
cident,  came  into  the  temple  by  accident,  by  the 
hand  of  an  unknown  priest,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  higli-priest,  so  that  it  was  found 
by  him,  again — “  by  accident,”  not  only  does  not 
explain  the  incident,  but  it  even  makes  it  still 
more  marvelous  and  inexplicable  than  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  biblical  account  If  we  assume  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  was  first  written  in  the  time 
Of  Manasseh,  or  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  that  the 
book  of  the  Law  thereby  first  reached  its  com¬ 
pletion,  then  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  hypotheses  to  account  for 
the  alleged  “  discovery  ”  of  the  book  at  this  time. 

[It  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  question  of 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
will  ever  be  definitely  settled.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  traditional  view  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  belief  of 
the  Church.  On  it  are  supposed  to  hang  doctrinal 
inferences  which  would  fall  if  the  Mosaic  author¬ 


ship  were  surrendered,  and  these  doctrines  are  re¬ 
garded  as  too  essential  to  the  structure  of  the  • 
Christian  faith  to  admit  of  any  weakening.  Such 
a  position  is  false  philosophically,  as  it  involves  a 
reasoning  from  dogma  to  fact,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
trary  and  only  legitimate  process.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  overthrown,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can 
yet  foresee.  Moreover,  the  admission  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  involves,  or  seems  to  involve, 
the  admission  of  a  literary  forgery,  although  no  one 
qan  believe  that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his 
own  death  in  the  34th  chapter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grounds  for  believing  m  the  comparatively  late 
origin  of  this  book  are  such  as  only  scholars  of 
great  attainments  can  appreciate  or  understand. 
Therefore  the  position  of  the  question  now  is,  and 
probably  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be,  that  the 
opinion  which  enjoys  ecclesiastical  sanction  is  the 
traditional  opinion  of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  while 
the  scholars  (with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those 
of  inferior  authority)  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Deuteronomy  was  written  at  a  time  long  after  that 
of  Moses,  and  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  latter  opinion  is  based  are  critical  and 
historical.  The  former  are,  in  the  briefest  state* 
ment,  these:  (a)  The  language  of  the  book.  It  is 
marked  by  archaisms  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  these  are  found 
side  by  side  with  peculiarities  of  the  late  language 
especially  those  which  mark  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  author 
lived  m  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
and  either  unconsciously  adopted  ancient  forms 
from  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  old  Scriptures, 
or  purposely  affected  archaic  forms.  (6)  Its  lite* 
rary  style.  It  bears  the  character  of  a  codification 
or  digest  of  the  previous  books.  It  is  also  marked 
by  a  handling  of  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  m  the 
spirit  of  their  principles,  but  with  the  freedom  of 
one  who  had  thoroughly  studied  them,  and  digested 
them,  and  now  purposed  to  codify  and  arrange 
them  in  a  more  practical  and  available  form,  (e) 

It  presents,  however,  certain  variations  from  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  always  in  the  sens# 
of  making  the  ordinances  more  flexible  and  of  freer 
application,  as  it  were  to  a  higher  civilization  and 
a  more  complicated  society,  (d)  It  contemplates  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  nation  is  living  a  set¬ 
tled  and  ordered  life,  under  a  king,  face  to  face 
with  neighbors,  not  like  the  Canaanites,  but  pow* 
erful  and  large  enough,  if  victorious,  to  swallow  up 
Israel  in  captivity,  (e)  It  is  too  long  to  be  delivered 
as  a  speech,  as  it  is  represented. — The  historical 
arguments  are  these:  (a) Deuteronomy  ordains 
worship  at  one  central  sanctuary,  a  thing  which 
was  not  regarded  as  important  until  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  but  which,  from  the  time  of  Josiah  on* 
became  a  fixed  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Hebrew  religion.  ( b )  The  spirit  of  the  book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  is  that  which  marked  Josiah’s  reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  preaching  of  the  later  prophets.  It 
controlled  the  ultimate  development  of  the  Jewish 
religion  after  the  captivity. — All  these  arguments 
meet  with  answers  from  the  opposite  school,  the 
weight  of  which  depends  on  the  philosophical  or 
dogmatic  prepossessions  of  the  persons  who  are 
called  upon  to  weigh  them.  They  are  only  men¬ 
tioned  here  to  show  in  general  and  in  brief  what  is 
the  character  of  the  grounds  on  which  “  critical 
science  "  has  based  the  belief  that  Deuteronomy 
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was  not  written  by  or  in  the  time  of  Moses.  They 
are  independent  and  critical  throughout.  To  esti¬ 
mate  them  requires  close  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
lauguage  and  history,  a  knowledge  which  goes  be¬ 
yond  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  involves  phi¬ 
losophical  insight,  and  critical  sagacity  and  skill. 
Certainly  it  devolves  upon  all  who  are  charged  with 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  give  to  the  subject 
a  candid  and  unprejudiced  consideration,  in  order 
that  the  truth,  on  whichever  side  it  may  lie,  may 
be  established.  There  is  not  a  subject  on  which 
the  tyro  in  biblical  learning  may  more  easily  fall 
into  rash  error,  nor  one  upon  which  those  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  enter  upon  the  tedious  investi¬ 
gation  which  is  involved  ought  more  carefully  to 
refrain  from  passing  a  dogmatical  judgment 

Strictly  speaking,  this  question  lies  aside  from 
our  present  occupation.  In  commenting  on  the 
23d  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  and  noticing 
the  bearing  of  the  facts  which  it  records  upon  the 
11  development  of  the  plan  of  redemption  ”  (see 
Preface),  we  have  only  to  notice  the  effect  produced 
by  the  discovery  of  the  14  book  of  the  Law.”  But 
it  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  book  was  not  the 
same,  nor  a  mere  copy  of  any,  which  had  existed 
before,  but  a  revision  of  the  former  records,  with 
an  addition  consisting  of  a  repetition  and  codi¬ 
fication  of  the  ancient  ordinances.  They  assert 
that  this  new  work  was  an  extension  and  re-appli¬ 
cation  of  the  legislation  of  Mobos,  which  was  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  that  herein 
lie  the  grounds  of  its  great  and  peculiar  influence. 
If  such  an  assertion  be  true,  and  if  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  new  revision,  as  compared  with 
the  ancient  records,  was  a  new  and  broader  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  if 
this  new  spirit  gave  to  that  legislation  a  new  im¬ 
petus  which  made  it  the  controlling  principle  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
then  certainly  it  was  a  most  important  event  in  the 
development  of  the  history  of  redemption.  In  fact, 
if  this  assertion  be  true,  the  composition  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  most  important  in¬ 
cident  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  Hence  the  importance  of  studying  the 
question  involvod  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
by  its  proper  evidence,  with  all  the  light  which 
history  or  criticism  can  throw  upon  it. 

Our  present  chapter  bears  upon  it  in  so  far  as 
we  discern  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah  a  peculiar 
character ,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of 
Joash,  or  that  of  Hezekiah,  and  in  so  far  as  these 
peculiar  features  of  this  reformation  are  traceable 
to  Deuteronomy  as  distinguished  from  (he  other  looks 
of  the  Pentateuch.  On  this  point  we  observe  that 
this  book  of  the  Law  produced  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  brought  to  the  king’s  notice  things  which 
he  had  never  hoard  or  known  ofj  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  were  not  popularly  known  of,  as  parts  of  the 
11  Law  of  the  Lord,”  although  something  was  cer¬ 
tainly  known  under  that  name.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  thing  in  the  new  book  which  especially  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  and  stirred  him  to  the  action 
which  he  took,  was  the  44  threats  ”  or  denunciations 
which  it  contained  {cf.  Deut.  xxviil  especially  vers. 
25  and  64).  But  these  only  occur  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  When  we  read  the  description  of 
future  and  possible  degeneracy  under  the  kingdom, 
and  the  threats  of  captivity,  <fcc.,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  compare 
them  with  the  state  of  things  under  Josiah,  when 


the  northern  kingdom  had  already  disappeared  in 
Assyrian  exile,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  effoetpro- 
duced  on  the  king’s  mind.  He  saw  himself  and  his 
nation  in  this  description  as  in  a  mirror. — We  also 
notice  particular  expressions :  44  Turned  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,”  as  the  description 
of  a  perfect  king  (cf.  Deut.  v.  32;  xvii.  II,  20; 
xxviil  14);  the  44 burning”  of  idolatrous  images 
and  utensils  fver  4.  cf.  Deut  vii.  25 ;  xii.  3) ;  44  Whh 
all  his  heart  ”  (xxiii.  25.  cf.  Deut.  vl  5) ;  the  death 
penalty  for  idolatry  (xxiii.  20.  cf.  Deut.  xvO.  2-5). 
The  fact  that,  from  this  time  on,  the  44  Law  ”  played 
a  far  more  important  part  in  forming  and  guiding 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Jews  than  ever  before 
is  indisputable.  The  author  describes  its  influence 
above.  Whether  we  can  discern  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopments  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  so  far  as  that  book  differs  in  character 
from  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  not,  is 
a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the  study  of  tho 
passages  and  books  from  which  it  may  appear.— 
W.  G.  S.l 

4  The  prophetess  Huldah,  who  is  mentioned  only 
here,  offers  a  very  remarkable  proof  that  prophecy, 
44  as  a  free  gift  of  the  divine  spirit,  was  not  coufinod 
to  a  particular  sex,”  and  that  “  God  imparts  the 
gifts  of  his  spirit,  without  respect  to  human  divi¬ 
sions  and  classifications,  to  whomsoever  He  will, 
according  to  the  free  determination  of  His  holy 
love.  The  people  were  to  recognize  the  truth,  al¬ 
though,  it  might  be,  in  imperfect  measure;  that  the 
time  would  come  when  there  would  be  a  general 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  upon  it,  Joel  iii.  1  sq.  ” 
(Havernick  on  Ezek.  xiii.  17.)  Besides  Huldah 
there  are  two  women  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  who  are  designated  as  prophetesses,  Miriam 
(Ex.  xv.  20),  and  Deborah  (Judges  iv.  4).  But  she 
was  a  nK'i)  in  another  and  fuller  sense  than  they. 

What  they  did  and  said  was  produced  in  a  staite  of 
ecstasy;  they  did  not  prophesy  in  the  narrower 
and  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  t.  e.,  they  were  not 
instruments  by  means  of  which  God  made  known 
His  will  and  purpose  to  those  who  asked  it.  She 
solemnly  and  expressly  pronounces  her  oracle  as 
the  word  of  Jehovah  (chap.  xxii.  16,  1^:  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ”),  and  she  uses  the  manner  and  form 
of  speech  of  the  true  and  great  prophets.  The  same 
or  similar  fact  is  not  true  of  any  other  woman. 
She  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  it  is  very  significant  that  just  at  this  point, 
where  the  entire  future  of  the  people  and  its  grand¬ 
est  and  highest  interests  are  at  stake,  the  Lord 
makes  use  of  a  weak  and  humble  instrument  to 
bring  about  the  execution  of  His  purpose.  Huldah 
cannot,  therefore,  be  at  all  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviil  7),  or  with 
the  prophetesses  of  whom  Ezek.  speaks  (chap,  xiil 
17).  The  wife  of  Isaiah  is  also  called 

(Isal  viii.  3),  but  in 'an  altogether  different  sense, 
viz.,  as  wife  of  the  prophet  and  mother  of  the  pro¬ 
phet-sons.  Finally  Noadiah  is  designated  (Nehem, 
vl  14)  as  a  false  prophetess.  The  rabbis  arbitra¬ 
rily  fix  the  number  of  prophetesses  in  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament  at  seven  (SWer  Olam  21).  Their  statements 
in  regard  to  Huldah,  as,  for  instance,  that  an  honor 
was  shown  her  after  her  death  which  was  not 
shown  to  anybody  else  not  of  the  house  of  David, 
namely,  to  be  buried  inside  of  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  belong  purely  to  tradition,  it  is  true,  but 
they  show  in  what  high  esteem  she  stood  (if. 
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Witsius,  De  Prophetissis  in  the  Miscett.  Sacr.  I. 

p.  288). 

6.  The  abolition  of  idolatry  and  of  (he  illegitimate 
Jehovah-wort'hip  under  Jo riah  is  distinguished  from 
every  earlier  attempt  of  the  kind,  even  from  that 
under  Hezekiah,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  far  more 
thorough.  It  extended  not  only  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  but  also  to  the  former  kingdom  of  Israel, 
not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  the  private  life 
of  the  people.  The  evil  was  everywhere  to  be 
torn  out,  roots  and  all.  Nothing  which  could  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  heathen,  or  of  illegitimate 
Jehovah-worship  remained  standing.  All  the  places 
of  worship,  all  the  images,  all  the  utensils,  were 
not  only  destroyed  but  also  defiled ;  even  the  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  river  at  an  unclean  place 
that  they  might  be  borne  away  forever.  The  idol- 
priests  themselves  were  slain,  and  the  bones  of 
those  who  were  already  dead  were  taken  out  of 
the  graves  and  burned.  The  priests  of  Jehovah 
who  had  performed  their  functions  upon  the 
heights  were  deposed  from  their  office  and  dignity, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  any  more  at  the 
altar  of  Jehovah.  This  reformation  has  been 
charged  with  “violence,”  and  this  has  been 
offered  as  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  short-lived.  So  Ewald:  “  This  attempt  at 
reformntion  bears  the  character  of  violence  in  all 
its  details  of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge.  .  .  . 
The  evil  results  of  such  violent  conduct  in  religi¬ 
ous  and  civil  affairs  soon  showed  themselves,  and 
all  falling  together  in  an  accumulated  evil  produced 
a  discord  and  confusion  which  could  not  be  smooth¬ 
ed  over,”  Ac.  To  this  Niemeyor  ( Charakt .  d.  Bib. 
V.  s.  100)  answers:  “In  the  case  of  such  corrup¬ 
tion  which  had  already  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the 
State,  and,  above  all,  in  the  face  of  such  unnatural 
customs  as  wore  connected  with  it,  let  any  one  say 
what  ho  will  about  the  compulsion  of  conscience 
aud  the  harshness  of  compelling  a  man  to  adopt  a 
religion  which  he  does  not  choose,  I  believe  that 
it  was  a  political  right  and  duty  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  if  indeed  it  wus  any  longer  possible  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  I  will  not  say  that  the  mass  of  men  gen¬ 
erally  goes  whither  it  is  led,  and  that  there  is  no 
instruction  or  improvement  possible  for  them  but 
that  which  is  based  upon  authority  and  belief,  so 
that  better  leaders  and  a  more  reasonable  authori¬ 
ty  are  a  gain  at  all  times.  I  will  only  reply  to 
those  who  charge  Josiah  with  cruelty  and  tyr¬ 
anny,  in  putting  the  priests  of  Baal  to  death,  that 
those  who  should  preach  murder  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  as  an  exercise  pleasing  to  God,  would 
not  be  left  unpunished  in  any  enlightened  State. 
Josiah,  therefore,  when  he  put  an  end  to  these 
abominable  sacrifices  of  innocence,  for  vengeance 
for  which  mankind  seemed  to  stretch  forth  its 
hands  to  him,  did  no  more  than  the  kindest  ruler 
would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  do.”  Hess 
also  well  remarks  (Gesch.  d.  Konigc,  II.  ss.  236  and 
238) :  “To  allow  them  [the  priests  of  Baal]  to  live 
would  be  to  nourish  seducers  for  the  people,  and 
to  transgress  the  law  to  which  a  new  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  had  just  been  taken,  for  this  demanded  that 
those  who  introduced  idolatry  should  be  extermi¬ 
nated.  .  .  .  Josiah  ?  fundamental  principle  was 
that  a  half-way  eradication  of  idolatry  would  be 
no  better  than  no  attempt  at  all.  If  anything  of 
this  kind  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  the  door 
would  have  been  left  open  for  the  evil  sooner  or 
later  to  return.  The  idolatrous  disposition  and 


tendency  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  circum¬ 
stance,  and  seized  upon  the  slightest  trace  of 
former  idolatry,  to  once  more  gain  a  footing.”  We 
should  like  to  know  how  Josiah  should  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  get  rid  of  the  harlots  and  male  prosti¬ 
tutes  who  had  settled  themselves  in  the  very  fore¬ 
court  of  the  sanctuary,  and  there  carried  on  their 
shameful  occupations,  or  to  abolish  the  horrible 
and  abominable  rites  of  Moloch,  with  their  child- 
sacrifices  and  licentiousness.  That  would  never 
have  been  possible  in  the  way  of  kindness,  as  we 
see  from  the  attempts  of  the  prophets.  When  was 
a  reformation  ever  accomplished,  when  corruption 
had  reached  such  a  depth,  without  “  violence  "  T 
Even  Luther,  who  publicly  burned  the  popish  law¬ 
books,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  it;  and  how  would 
the  reformation  of  the  16th  century  have  come  to 
pass  if  no  violence  had  been  used  against  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  had  affected  not  only  religious, 
but  also  moral  and  social  order,  and  if  those  cor¬ 
ruptions  had  been  treated  only  by  kind  and  mild 
means  ?  Nothing  is  more  mistaken  than  to  criti¬ 
cise  and  estimate  antiquity  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  humanity  and  religious  freedom.  Even 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not  pronounce  a  dis¬ 
course  to  those  who  had  made  the  house  of  God  a 
den  of  thieves  (Matt.  xxi.  13);  he  made  a  whip  and 
scourged  them  out  of  the  temple  (John  ii.  15). 
That  also  was  “violence.”  It  is  nowhere  hinted 
that  Josiah  forced  the  people  to  accept  the  Jeho- 
vah-religion  against  their  conviction.  He  only  put 
an  end  by  violence  to  the  heathen  usages  and  li¬ 
centious  abuses,  and  this  he  did  not  do  until  after 
he  had  collected  the  people,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  Law-book,  and  received  their  assent  to  it 
The  Israelitish  monarchy  was  not  instituted  to  in¬ 
troduce  religious  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
its  first  and  highest  duty  to  sustain  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  Israel  (Deut  xvii.  18,  19;  1  Kings 
ii.  3).  To  use  the  physical  force  which  it  possess¬ 
ed  in  the  service  of  this  law  was  its  right  and  its 
duty. 

[Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze  the  circumstances, 
and  the  principles  which  are  here  at  stake,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  sharper  and  firmer  definition  of  our  po¬ 
sition  In  regard  to  them.  What  deserves  distinctly 
and  permanently  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  this :  if 
mild  measures  would  not  have  availed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  object  of  rooting  out  idolatry  and 
restoring  the  Mosaic  constitution,  neither  did  these 
violent  measures  have  thai  effect  Josiah  s  reforma¬ 
tory  efforts  failed  of  any  permanent  effect,  and  his 
arrangements  disappeared  almost  without  a  trace. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  prophets,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  rejoice  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  and  to  date  from  it  as  an  epoch  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  exatnple  of  what  a  king  of  Judah  ought  to  do, 
scarcely  refer  to  it,  if  at  aU.  A  few  pages  back 
we  had  occasion  to  use  strong  terms  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  violent  and  bloody  attempt  of  Manasseh 
to  crush  out  the  Jehovah  religion  and  establish 
the  worship  of  other  gods.  Violence  for  violence, 
can  we  approve  of  the  means  employed  in  the  one 
case  any  more  than  in  the  other?  Is  the  most 
highly  cultured  Christian  conscience  so  uncertain 
of  its  own  principles  that  it  is  incapable  of  any 
better  verdict  than  this :  violence  when  employed 
by  the  party  with  which  we  sympathize  is  right ; 
when  employed  against  that  party  it  is  wrong  ?  We 
justify  Josiah  and  we  condemn  the  Christian  perse¬ 
cutors  and  inquisitors.  Are  these  views  inconsistent, 
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and,  if  not,  how  can  we  reconcile  them  ?  We  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one  thin?  to  admit  excuses  for  a 
line  of  conduct,  and  another  to  justify  it  Judaism 
certainly  had  intolerance  as  one  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  Violence  in  the  support  of  the  Joho- 
vah-religion  was  a  duty  of  a  Jewish  king.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  accoupt  for  and  understand  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Josiah,  it  would  be  as  senseless  to  expect 
liim  to  see  and  practise  toleration  as  to  expect  him 
to  use  fire-arms  against  Necho.  We  can  never 
carry  back  modern  principles  into  ancient  times 
and  judge  men  by  the  standards  of  to-day.  To  do 
so  argues  an  utter  want  of  historical  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  when  we  have  to  judge 
actions  which  may  be  regarded  as  examples  for  our 
own  conduct,  we  must  judge  them  inflexibly  by 
the  highest  standards  of  right  and  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  How  else  can 
we  deny  that  it  is  right  to  persecute  heresy  by  vio¬ 
lent  means  when  that  is  justified  by  the  example 
of  Josiah  ?  Judged  by  the  best  standards,  Josiah’s 
reformation  was  unwise  in  its  method.  The  king 
was  convinced,  and  he  carried  out  the  reformation 
by  his  royal  authority.  The  nation  was  not  con¬ 
verted  and  therefore  did  not  heartily  concur  in  the 
movement.  It  only  submitted  to  what  was  im¬ 
posed.  Henco  this  reformation  passed  without 
fruit,  as  it  was  without  root  in  public  conviction. 
We  are  sure  of  our  modern  principles  of  toleration, 
and  of  suffering  persecution  rather  than  inflicting 
it  Wo  beliovo  in  thoso  principles  even  as  means 
of  propagating  our  opinions.  Let  us  be  true  to 
thoso  principles,  and  not  be  led  into  disloyally  to 
them  by  our  anxiety  to  apologize  for  a  man  who  is 
hero  mentioned  with  praise  and  honor.  Violence 
is  tin  curse  of  all  revolutions,  political  or  religious. 
Has  not  our  generation  seen  enough  of  them  to  be 
convinced  of  this  at  last?  Do  we  not  look  on  dur¬ 
ing  political  convulsions  with  anxiety  to  see 
whether  the  cause  with  which  we  sympathize  will 
succeed  in  keeping  clear  of  this  curse?  Is  it  not 
the  highest  praise  which  wo  can  impart  to  a  revo¬ 
lution,  and  our  strongest  reason  to  trust  in  the 
permanence  of  its  results,  that  it  was  “  peaceful  ”  ? 
The  Protestant  Reformation  was  indeed  violont, 
but  it  was  woak  just  in  so  far  as  it  was  violent, 
and  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  violence  which  attend¬ 
ed  it  follow  us  yet  in  the  bitter  partisan  hatred 
which  marks  the  divisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  most  successful  reformation  the  world  has 
ever  seen  was  the  one  our  Lord  brought  about — 
how? — by  falling  the  victim  of  violence,  and  by 
putting  the  means  of  force  and  authority  utterly 
away  from  himself.  Josiah’s  reformation  is  not  an 
example  for  us.  Its  failure  is  a  warning.  We  have 
not  to  justify  the  method  of  it.  We  cannot  condemn 
the  man,  for  his  intentions  and  motives  were  the 
oest,  but  we  cannot  approve  of  or  imitate  the  method 
of  action.  Its  failure  warns  us  that  no  reformation 
can  be  genuine  which  is  imposed  by  authority,  or 
which  rests  on  anything  but  a  converted  heart,  and 
that  all  the  plausible  justifications  of  violence  which 
may  be  invented  are  delusions.  See  further  the 
bracketed  notes  in  the  next  section. — W.  G.  S.] 

6.  Josiah's  measures  aimed  at  a  thorough  reform¬ 
ation,  of  the  kingdom.  This  king,  who  sought  the 
Lord  in  his  early  youth,  turned  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  had  dovoted  himself  to 
the  Lord  with  all  his  heart  and  all- his  might  (chap, 
xxii.  2 ;  xxiii.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2  and  3),  did 
not  aim  merely  at  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  and 


the  external  observance  of  all  the  proscriptions  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  but  at  the  conversion  of  his  entire 
people  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  renewal  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  of  their  moral  and  political  life 
(see  the  passage  from  Josephus  under  §  2).  In 
spite  of  all  the  energy  and  severity  with  which  he 
sought  to  accomplish  this,  he  nevertheless  failed. 
He  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  public  forms  of 
idolatry,  and  in  maintaining  the  Jehovah-worship 
in  its  integrity  as  long  as  lie  lived,  but  a  real  and 
sincere  conversion  was  no  longer  to  bo  hoped  for. 
The  nation  had,  since  the  time  of  Manasseh,  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  In  the  path  of  corruption  that  a  halt 
was  no  longer  possible.  Apostasy  from  the  living 
God  had  gained  too  strong  a  hold  in  all  classes, 
among  the  rich  and  great,  and  even  among  the 
priests.  It  had  contaminated  all  and  had  corrupted 
all  the  relations  of  life.  Judah  was  in  a  worse 
state  than  any  which  even  Israel  had  ever  been  in. 
The  Jehovah-worship  which  had  been  reintroduced 
became  a  mere  external  ceremonial  worship,  and 
finally  degenerated  into  hypocrisy  and  pretended 
righteousness.  This  is  clear  from  the  writings  of 
the  contemporary  prophets,  Jeremiah  and  Zeph- 
aniah  (Jerera.  iii.  6  sq. ;  Zeph.  iii.  1  sq.).  “  The 
State  seemed  to  arise  once  more,  but  it  was  only 
like  the  last  flicker  of  an  expiring  fire.  The  in¬ 
ternal  corruption  was  so  great  that  the  new  and 
good  religious  order  seemed  to  be  only  produced 
by  a  kind  of  enchantment.  All  the  props  and  sup¬ 
ports  on  which  it  rested  broke  in  pieces  when  the 
king,  whose  early  death  seemed  like  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  dispensation  of  Providence,  closed  his  eyes  ” 
(Vaihinger  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyc.  VII.  s.  36). 
Only  the  severest  chastisements  of  Providence 
could  avail  here,  and  they  wore  not  long  in  falling., 
Kwald  presents  the  matter  somewhat  differently 
(Z.  c.,  s.  700  sq  ),  and,  os  usual,  Kisenlohr  follows 
him.  He  finds  the  grounds  of  the  failure  of  Josi- 
ah’s  reformation  not  so  much  in  the  irreformability 
of  the  people  as  in  the  character  of  the  reform 
itself.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  it  was  “  the 
spirit  of  violence  which  had  from  the  beginning 
characterized  the  Jewish  nation  and  which  was 
now  reawakened,  which  necessarily  impaired  his 
[Josiah’s]  work,”  inasmuch  as  “it  might  do  away 
for  a  time  with  the  evils,  but  could  not  permanently 

stop  up  their  sources .  The  true  religion 

could  only  impair  its  own  good  effect  and  progress, 
if  it  clung,  at  this  late  and  changed  time,  to  the 
narrowness  which  marked  its  you  tit  Since  such 
violence  had  been  used  in  rooting  out  all  which 
was  heathenish,  the  reconstruction  of  all  which 
was  peculiar  in  the  Jehovah  religion  must  bo  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  same  spirit.  The  first  new  Passover 
served  as  a  sign  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
regulations  of  the  Jehovah-worship  were  hereafter 
to  be  observed.”  Then  again  “  a  new  series  of 
evils  ”  was  developed  from  the  circumstance  that 
“  a  book,  especially  such  an  imperfect  Law-book 
and  history  as  the  Pentateuch,  was  made  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  nation;  first  of  all,  that  evil 
which  naturally  arises  where  a  sacred  document  is 
mode  the  basis  of  all  public  and  social  life,  viz.,  a 
puffed-up  book-wisdom,  and  a  hypocritical  and  false 
learning  in  the  Scripturea”  Finally,  instead  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  parties  which  had  existed  ever  since 
the  time  of  Solomon,  he  thinks  that  Josiah’s  vio¬ 
lent  reformation  intensified  the  party  divisions  and 
sharpened  the  party  lines.  “  The  party  which  njay 
be  called  the  deuteronomical,  or  stricter,  party  de- 
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manded  unsparing  severity  in  rooting  oyt  hea¬ 
thenism  ;  .  .  .  the  heathen,  or  more  liberal,  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  not  only  allowed  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  heathen  gods,  but  also  took  pleasure  in  the 
low  standard  of  morality  which  attended  idolatry. 
While,  therefore,  the  strict  party  demanded  a  po¬ 
licy  which,  in  fact,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  sought  to  carry 
it  out  by  force,  the  liberal  party  fell  short  of  the 
standard  of  morality  which  the  times  required. 
But  though  the  latter  no  less  than  the  former  re¬ 
lied  upon  physical  force,  it  nevertheless  had  the 
entire  tendency  of  the  time  towards  a  wider 
and  freer  development  in  its  favor.  It  therefore 
gained  the  upper  hand  immediately  after  Josiah’s 
unfortunate  death,  ...  so  that  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  fell  into  a  complete  confusion  which  nothing 
but  greater  force  than  either  party  had  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  could  put  a  stop  to.”  Kisenlohr  also,  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  similar  point  of  view  (Das  Volk  Israel 
IL  8.  354  sq.) ,  says :  “  The  entire  reformation  de¬ 
generates  into  a  slavish  restoration,  a  seeking  out 
again  and  dragging  forth  of  all  the  old  institutions 
and  ordinances  of  the  kingdom  ...  if  possible,  in 
a  still  more  stiff  and  immobile  form,  so  that  .  .  . 
they  produced  the  strongest  reaction  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  imperfect  organization  of  the  religious  life. 
.  .  .  The  State-religion  exerted  its  utmost  powers 
to  effect  a  renewal  of  the  national  vigor,  and  a  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  national  identity,  by  setting  the 
theocratic  law  and  constitution  in  operation  in  its 
fullest,  and  most  rigid,  and  most  peculiar,  construc¬ 
tion,”  but  “  hardly  had  the  State-religion  begun, 
under  royal  protection,  to  forcibly  control  anew 
the  public  life,  before  a  cry  of  sharp  complaint 
began  to  arise  against  the  evils  which  are  the  in¬ 
separable  concomitants  of  every  privileged  form  of 
religion, — hypocrisy,  and  external  or  pretended  pi¬ 
ety.”  To  this  must  be  added  that  44  a  sacred  codex 
became  the  standard  of  all  public  life.  .  .  .  The 
effects  of  the  entire  method  in  which  the  reforma¬ 
tion  exerted  its  influence  on  the  national  life,  and 
sought  to  accomplish  its  ends,  were,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  all  the  more  disastrous  (!)  inasmuch  as  its 
internal  principle  was  violence  and  its  external 
policy  was  bigoted  exclusiveness.”  It  needs  no 
proof  to  show  that  this  entire  manner  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  of  the  circumstances  stands  in  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  antagonism  to  the  biblical  representation. 
The  Scriptures  contain  no  hint  of  all  these  rea¬ 
sons  why  Josiah’s  reformation  failed,  and  even 
became  Anally  disastrous,  so  that  it  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  the  histo¬ 
rical  books  nor  the  discourses  of  the  contemporary 
prophets  contain  a  word  of  disapproval  of,  the  re¬ 
formation;  they  offer  only  one  reason  for  the 
failure  of  it,  and  that  is  the  total  corruption  and 
perversity  which  had  grown  up  since  the  time  of 
Manasseh  (chap.  xxiL  16  to  20;  xxiii.  26,  27; 
Jerem.  xv.  1-4. 

[No  reason  at  all  is  specifically  assigned  any¬ 
where  why  this  reformation  failed.  Its  failure  is 
not  spoken  of,  recognized,  or  accounted  for.  Ma- 
nasseh’s  sins  are  referred  to  as  the  explanation  of 
the  judgments  which  fell  upon  Judah.  But  when 
we  speak  of  the  national  “  corruption  ”  which  had 
been  spreading  since  the  time  of  Manasseh  as  the 
ground  of  the  failure  of  Josiah’s  reformation,  it  is 
allowable  to  go  farther  and  ask :  In  what  did  this 
corruption  consist  ?  What  were  the  especial  forms 
of  vice  which  were  prevalent  in  Judah?  What 


were  the  tendencies  which  the  reformation  had  to 
encounter?  What  were  the  faults  of  national 
character  which  were  in  play?  What  were  the 
selfish  interests  which  the  reformation  threatened? 
These  all  make  up  what  we  call  in  a  word  national 
corruption  and  decay.  It  is  only  by  such  analysis 
that  we  are  able  to  present  to  our  minds  the  state 
of  things  in  detail  and  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
44  Corruption  ”  is  only  a  general  word  which  serves 
to  cover  the  state  of  things,  to  conceal  it  from  us, 
and  to  keep  us  from  penetrating  to  a  satisfactory 
conception  of  it  It  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  documents,  historical  and  prophetical,  answers 
to  the  above  questions.  When  we  examine  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  find  that  Ewald’s  picture  of  the  parties  and 
their  characteristics,  of  the  tendencies  in  play,  &&, 
is  exceedingly  faithful.  It  would  certainly  be 
wrong  if  any  one  should  say  that  the  44  violence  " 
of  Josiah’s  reformation  caused  the  subsequent  decay 
and  downfall  of  Judah.  Also  the  effect  of  using  a 
document  as  ultimate  authority  is  exaggerated  by 
fiisenlohr,  if  not  by  Ewald.  The  pedantry  of  the 
rabbis,  and  the  ritual  righteousness  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  did  not  arise  for  centuries.  But  this  much  is 
certainly  true :  The  corruption  had  advanced  so 
far  that  perhaps  all  hope  of  converting  tlie  nation 
by  moral  and  religious  appeals  was  vain.  Even, 
however,  if  such  were  the  case,  a  violent  reforma¬ 
tion,  imposed  on  royal  authority,  could  do  no  good, 
but  Only  additional  harm.  It  did  not  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption,  while  it  embittered  parties  and  left 
deep-rooted  hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge. — Stanley 
gives  tables  of  the  parties  which  existed  ifl  Jeru¬ 
salem,  at  this  time,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  II.  666  and  566.— W.  O.  S.] 

In  the  view  above  quoted  [Ewald’s  and  Eisen- 
lohr’s]  it  is  really  Josiah  who,  on  account  of  his 
mistaken  zeal  and  unwise  measures,  was  to  blame 
for  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  text  says  of 
him  that  there  was  no  king  like  him  before  him, 
who  so  completely  clung  to  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart  (chap,  xxiii.  25),  and  thereby  presents  him  as 
the  one  who,  among  all  the  kings  after  David,  was 
just  what  a  king  of  Israel  ought  to  be.  But  the 
charge  is  entirely  incomprehensible  that  he  did  not 
allow  to  the  44  liberal  party  ”  44  the  worship  of  all 
gods”  together  with  their  44  baser  standard  of  mo¬ 
rality,”  and  that  44  a  sacred  book  became  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  all  public  life.”  Not  to  speak  of  anything 
else,  it  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  he  received 
the  promise  that  he  should  not  himself  live  to  sco 
the  desolation,  but  should  be  gathered  to  his  fa¬ 
thers  in  peace  (chap,  xxil  19,  20).  [Josiah  is  not 
charged  with  any  fault  in  not  having  done  thia 
It  is  said  that  the  measures  which  he  took  did  not 
tend  to  correct  or  convert  these  misguided  men, 
but  only  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  force,  aud 
that  thus  their  opinions  were  not  altered,  while 
their  feelings  were  embittered.  As  soon  as  they 
dared,  they  returned,  with  renewed  zeal,  to  the 
practice  of  their  opinions,  and  also  sought  revepge 
for  the  oppressive  persecution  which  they  (as  they 
thought)  had  suffered. — W.  G.  S.]  The  charge 
against  Josiah  of  having  made  a  sacred  book  the 
standard  involves  an  insult  to  the  fundamental 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  standard  of  religion  and  morality,  and, 
therefore,  also  of  civil  life.  We  see  here  whither 
we  are  led  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided, 

|  in  thd  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
I  doctrines  of  modern  liberalism. 
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[The  idea  here  presented  of  the  danger  which 
attends  the  use  of  a  written  document  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  religious  truth  and .  of  morality  is  not  a 
liberalistic  doctrine.  It  is  a  truth  which  deserves 
solemn  attention,  most  of  all  from  Protestants. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  teach  it  and  use  it  continually,  are  the  very 
ones  who  need  to  have  always  distinctly  in  mind 
the  dangers  which  inhere  in  the  use  of  a  literary 
standard,  in  order  that  they  may  guard  against 
them.  In  the  use  of  any  such  standard  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  becomes  a  matter  of  transcendent 
importance.  Witness  the  rabbis,  and  the  scribes 
and  lawyers  of  Gospel  times,  that  the  danger  of  a 
class  of  men  growing  up  who  will  hold  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  to  be  their  privilege,  who  will  de¬ 
velop  an  artificial  and  radically  false  and  vicious 
system  of  interpretation,  and  who  will  overburden 
the  Word  with  fancies  and  fables  and  arbitrary  in¬ 
ventions,  is  no  imaginary  one.  Witness  the  scho¬ 
lastics  of  the  middle  ages  that  the  text  of  Scripture 
may  be  made  a  stem  on  which  to  hang  frivolities  and 
casuistical  toys  without  end.  Witness  the  papacy 
that  the  interpretation  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  so  all-important  that  the  Scriptures,  ex¬ 
cept  as  interpreted,  may  be  reserved  as  an  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  a  privileged  class.  The  danger 
of  hypocritical  book-wisdom  and  esoteric  exeget- 
ical  knowledge  is  one  to  be  guarded  against  con¬ 
tinually. 

With  regard  to  the  general  estimate  of  Jo  si  ah’s 
reformation  we  may  sum  up  as  follows:  The  at¬ 
tempt,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  arrest  the  disso¬ 
lution  and  corruption  of  the  nation  by  bringing  it 
back  to  sincere  devotion  to  the  national  religion  is 
worthy  of  our  most  hearty  admiration.  The  source 
of  his  early  inclination  towards  the  Jehovah-reli- 
gion  we  cannot  trace.  It  is  clear  that  a  violent 
persecution  like  that  of  Manasseh  must  have  pro¬ 
duced  terror,  bitterness,  stubborn  though  concealed 
opposition,  and  a  relentless  purpose,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  all  the  law  and  traditions  of  their 
nation,  together  with  patriotism,  on  their  side,  and 
who  could  compare  with  pride  the  moral  purity  of 
their  religion  with  those  abominations  of  heathen¬ 
ism  which  were  shocking  and  abhorrent  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  instincts  of  human  nature,  to  repay  their  per¬ 
secutors  at  the  first  opportunity.  Where  those 
abominations  were  the  only  religious  observances 
taught,  education  might  avail  to  make  them  pass 
without  protest ;  but  where  there  was  any,  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  a  purer  religion  and  a  better 
morality,  the  protest  could  never  entirely  die  out. 
The  Jehovah-religion  was,  as  compared  with  hea¬ 
then  religions,  austere.  It  warred  against  the  base 
passions  of  men  and  the  vices  which  they  produce. 
Heathenism  seized  upon  those  passions  as  its 
means.  It  fostered  them  m  the  name  of  devel¬ 
oping  what  was  “  natural,”  and  therefore  must  be 
right.  Modern  civilized  heathenism  does  just  the 
same  thing.  Heathenism  therefore  seemed  to  re¬ 
present  enjoyment  of  life,  while  the  Jehovah- 
religion  seemed  to  repress  pleasure.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  thaj  a  boy-king  should  have  chosen  the 
latter.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  persons  or  consid¬ 
erations  which  may  have  influenced  his  choice. 
There  is  an  undeniable  resemblance  in  features 
between  the  revolutions  of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh, 
and  Josiah,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  relationship 
between  them.  A  chain  of  reprisals  seems  to  have 
been  started,  and  each  successive  revolution  or  re- 
18 


forraaticto  was  more  radical,  more  bloody,  and  more 
unsparing  than  the  last.  The  newly  discovered 
book,  with  its  commands  and  threats,  gave  tho  king 
a  stimulus  to  undo  all  that  Manasseh  had  done,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abominations  which  the  latter  had 
firmly  established,  to  reintroduce  the  ancient  na¬ 
tional  cultus  in  its  perfection,  to  requite  the  heathen 
party  for  its  cruelty,  to  avenge  the  slaughtered 
servants  of  Jehovah,  to  foster  those  religious  ob¬ 
servances  and.  moral  principles  which  might  regen¬ 
erate  the  State,  and  to  establish  the  new  order  of 
things  securely.  The  thought  of  vengeance  he 
may  not  have  had,  but  it  would  be  most  natural, 
and  not  by  any  means  shocking  to  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  generation.  His  purpose  then  was  per¬ 
fectly  laudable  and  good.  The  means  which  he 
adopted  for  carrying  it  out  were  the  only  ones 
which  could  suggest  themselves  to  him.  They 
were  the  same  in  kind  as  Hezekiah  had  adopted, 
and  as  Manasseh  had  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
contrary  interest,  only  he  went  still  farther.  No 
Jewish  king  would  ever  have  thought  of  employing 
other  means.  It  is  idle  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him. 
His  example  in  this,  however,  cannot  form  any  rule 
for  an  age  which  enjoys  a  higher  enlightenment, 
and  a  truer  wisdom.  Ag  for  the  evil  effects  of  the 
“  violence  ”  employed  by  Josiah,  they  may  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  embittering  of  those  party  divisions 
which  seem  to  have  hastened  this  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  they  did  tho  one  under  Titus.  Tho  groat 
reason  for  his  failure,  however,  was  that  the  means 
which  he  employed  encountered  too  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  popular  feelings  and  tendencies  of  the 
nation  at  the  time.  He  was  working  up  hill,  so  to 
speak,  in  trying  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  a  more 
severe  religion,  a  sterner  morality,  and  a  purer 
patriotism.  They  preferred  their  luxury,  and  plea¬ 
sure,  and  vice.  He  had  only  a  small  party  with 
him,  and  the  reformation  which  was  accomplished 
by  royal  authority  controlling  tho  physical  force  of 
the  realm,  which  was  conducted  in  the  interest  of 
a  written  code  which  could  not  have  been  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  and  appreciated,  and  which  did 
not  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  failed  when  the  king  fell  upon  whose  will 
it  mainly  depended.  The  death  of  Josiah  was  a 
disappointment  and  discouragement  to  the  Jehovah 
party  far  beyond  the  mere  loss  of  their  protector 
and  friend.  They  no  doubt  had  no  little  supersti¬ 
tious  confidence  in  the  favor  of  heaven  for  the 
pious  prince,  and  this  was  struck  to  the  ground 
when  the  life  on  which  all  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jehovah-worship  seemed  to  depend  was  takeu 
away,  as  it  were  by  a  stroke  of  Providence. — 
W.  G.  S.] 

7.  Josiah's  expedition  against  Nec?io,  which 
brought  about  his  early  death,  fell  in  the  year  603 
B.  o.,  fifteen  years  after  he  accomplished  his  refor¬ 
mation  in  Judah  and  in  the  former  territory  of  Is¬ 
rael.  He  must,  therefore,  have  gained  possession 
of  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  must  have  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  ruler  of  it  Necho,  therefore,  had  no  right 
to  pass  through  this  territory  without  paying  any 
respect  to  Josiah’s  authority,  even  though,  as  he 
asserted  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21),  he  had  no  hostile  in¬ 
tention  towards  the  king  of  Judah.  Josiah,  there¬ 
fore,  undertook  to  intercept  him,  as  Josephus  says 
Antiq .  x.  6,  1) :  perd  Swapeoe  elpyev  airrdv  did  rye 
idlag  irouiodai  M  rove  TAgdovg  i?AOtvr 

and,  in  spite  of  Necho’s  assurance  that  he  meant  him 
no  harm,  Josiah  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  him 
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lift  oLKEiav  diipxeadai.  The  ground  for  this- conduct 
of  Josiah  was  not,  as  many  have  assumed,  that  he 
had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar, 
the  Babylonian,  the  now  ruler  of  Assyria,  or  that 
he  desired  to  secure  the  favor  of  this  conqueror  in 
the  hope  that  lie  would  thus  make  sure  of  being 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom,  but 
the  grounds  of  his  conduct  were  very  simple  and 
close  at  hand.  “  A  very  little  reflection  sufficed  to 
see  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  independent  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  if  the  Egyptians 
secured  a  foothold  in  the  country  to  the  North  ” 
(Ewald).  '  [Judah  would  thus  be  placed  between 
Egypt  and  its  outlying  conquests,  and  of  course 
its  independence  would  not  be  long  respected.] 
Niebuhr  justly  characterizes  Josiah's  undertaking 
(Gesch.  Assyr.  s.  364)  as  a  “  thoroughly  correct  po¬ 
licy  .  .  .  Josiah  knew  that,  although  Necho  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  no  hostile  intention  towards 
him,  yet,  if  the  Egyptiahs  conquered  Coelo-Syria, 
the  independence  of  Judah  was  at  an  end.”  As  a 
true  theocratic  king,  and  as  a  man  of  warlike  cou¬ 
rage  and  disposition  (the  Sept,  translate  the  words 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22  by  iroAspeiv  airrov  enpaTaicj-dr/), 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Necho. 
By  the  dispensation  of  Providence  he  fell  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  campaign  (Josephus:  rr/f 
iror pofilvyc,  ot/jtcu,  tic  rovf  avrbv  napoppyaacrr^). 
His  death  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  natioft, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  honorable.  It  was  uni¬ 
versally  lamented,  especially  by  Jeromiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  24  and  25).  All  felt  what  they  had  lost  in 
him.  The  more  detailed  account  in  Chronicles  gave 
occasion  to  some  of  the  older  historians  to  blame 
Josiah  severely.  For  instance,  Hess  ( Gesch .  der 
Konige  JtuL  und  Isr.  II.  s.  455  sq .):  “  He  Was  so 
over-hasty  as  to  dispute  the  passage  through  the 
country  with  Necho,  and  collected  an  army  at 
Megiddo.  .  .  .  This  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  security  of  his  own  kingdom,  for  Necho  had 
advanced  so  far  without  doing  him  any  harm,  and 
had  sent  an  embassy  expressly  to  assure  him  that 
he  intended  him  no  harm,  but  was  directing  his 
attack  against  the  mighty  monarchy  to  the  East, 
being  stimulated  thereto  by  a  divine  calling.  .  .  . 
To  tlius  attack  the  Egyptian  without  the  counsel 
of  a  prophet,  or  any  sign  of  divine  direction,  was 
not  trust  in  God,  but  in  his  own  power.  ...  It 
was,  in  any  case,  unwise  to  offend  a  ruler  who  was 
mighty  enough  to  measure  forces  with  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  power.”  It  is  incorrectly  assumed  in  this 
view  that  the  “God,”  whose  approval  Necho 
claimed,  was  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is 
nowhere  asserted  that  Josiah  made  this  expedition 
without  having  consulted  “  the  true  oracle  of  Je¬ 
hovah,”  that  is,  without  the  “  counsel  of  a  prophet.” 
To  judge  from  what  Jeremiah  says  about  Egypt  in 
his  forty-sixth  chapter,  he  would  hardly  have  dis¬ 
suaded  the  king  from  this  undertaking.  We  see  how 
far  it  was  from  the  intention  of  the  chronicler,  in  his 
fuller  account,  to  hint  at  anything  unfavorable  to 
Josiah,  for  he  is  the  very  one  who  makes  especial 
mention  of  the  universal  grief  for  the  death  of  Jo¬ 
siah,  of  the  songs  of  lamentation  which  the  singers 
sang  for  him  “  until  this  day,”  and  of  the  lament 
which  Jeremiah  wrote.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
all  this  would  have  been  so  if  he  had  entered  rashly 
into  the  war,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prophet, 
and  had  thus  plunged  the  nation  into  misfortune. 
Yon  Gerlach  very  mistakenly  infers  from  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Chronicles  that  “Josiah,  in  spite  of  his 


sincere  piety,  belonged  to  the  number  of  weak  and 
inefficient  and  imprudent  rulers  who  closed  the 
long  series  of  kings  of  the  house  of  David.”  In 
that  case  how  could  Jesus  Sirach,  who  certainly 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  is  there  narrated,  say  of 
him,  centuries  later  (xlix.  1),  that  the  memory  of 
him  was  like  costly  incense,  and  sweet  as  honey 
in  the  mouth  of  all.  [On  the  historical  connections 
of  this  event  see  the  Supplem.  Note  at  the  end  of 
the  next  ExegcL  section,  below.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  The  panegyric  of  Josiah,  Sir. 
xlix.  1  and  2.  His  name  is  like  costly  incense  and 
sweet  as  honey ;  for  as  he  walked,  Ac.  Although 
his  father  walked  in  evil  ways,  yet  Josiah  did  not 
take  him  as  an  example,  but  that  one  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  who  was  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart.  He 
sought  the  Lord  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  in¬ 
creased  in  knowledge  and  in  favor  as  he  grew  in 
stature  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3;  Luke  ii.  40,  52). 
“  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way, 
Ac.,”  Ps.  cxix.  9.  Starke:  Beginners  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  must  choose  good  examples  and  follow 
them  faithfully  (Phil.  iii.  17 ;  1  John  ii.  14).  He 
turned  not  either  to  the  right  hand  (like  the  later 
Pharisees),  nor  to  the  left  (like  the  Sadducees); 
although  he  lived  in  a  corrupt  age,  he  fell  neither 
into  superstition  nor  unbelief.  The  way  which  leads 
to  life  is  narrow,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  firm  heart 
bo  as  not  to  totter  on  either  side. — Wi  rt.  Sujoc.: 
We  are  seduced  on  the  right  by  hypocrisy,  and  on 
the  left  by  epicureanism,  but  the  word  of  God 
says:  This  is  the  way,  walk  therein,  and  turn 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  (Isai.  xxx. 
21). — Cramer:  We  have  in  Josiah  the  mirror  of  a 
true  ruler.  (l)Such  an  one  is  given  by  God,  out 
of  pure  grace,  as  a  blessing  to  the  country.  (2) 
Such  an  one  is  bound,  not  only  to  protect  the  life 
and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  to  preserve  peace 
and  order,  but  also  to  care  for  tho  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God. — Wurt.  Summ.  :  We  ought  not  to 
despair  of  the  children  of  the  godless  and  to  give 
them  up ;  they  may  become,  as  in  this  case  Josiah 
did,  the  most  pious,  through  whom  God  accom¬ 
plishes  wonders.  Good  instruction  and  discipline 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  correct  much  evil 
which  such  children  have  inherited  or  learned  from 
their  parents. 

Vers.  3-10.  The  Discovery  of  the  Law-Book. 
(a)  The  occasion  of  it,  vers.  3-7.  (b)  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it,  vers.  8-10. — Vers.  3-7.  The  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  God.  (a)  The  king  under- 
takes  it  impelled  by  pure  love  to  the  Lord  (Pa. 
xxvl  8).  (o)  The  people  of  all  the  provinces  wil¬ 
lingly  contribute  to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9).  (c)  The 

laborers  work  without  reckoning,  with  fidelity. — 
See  the  homiletical  hints  on  chap.  xii.  5-17. — Josi¬ 
ah  was  zealously  interested  in  the  repair  of  the 
temple  before  the  law-book  was  found  and  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  it  We  have  not  only  the 
old  law-book  but  also  the  entire  word  of  God; 
each  one  may  hear  and  read  it,  nevertheless  the 
churches  are  often  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  it 
is  only  at  the  last  moment  that  any  one  thinks  of 
spending  money  and  time  upon  them.  —  Bkbl. 
Bibel:  All  are  here  earnestly  interested  in  the 
work  upon  the  house  of  God.  Would  that  our 
zeal  might  be  aroused  for  the  same  interests  1  that 
we  might  not  rest  where  we  should  work,  nor 
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work  where,  we  should  rest ;  not  to  tear  down 
where  we  ought  to  buddy  nor  to  build  where  we 
ought  to  tear  down,  but  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord  orderly  and  properly. — Cramer:  The 
physical  temples  are  useless,  if  the  spiritual  tem¬ 
ples  are  not  properly  cared  for. — Vers.  8-10.  What 
is  the  use  of  building  and  arranging  and  adorning 
ehurehe8y  if  the  word  of  God  is  wanting  in 
them,  and  instead  of  being  a  light  to  shine,  and 
bread  to  feed,  is  hid  under  a  bushel  or  locked  up, 
and  concealed  by  the  ordinances  of  men  and  their 
own  self- in  vented  wisdom? — Pfaff.  Bib.:  Wretch¬ 
ed  times  when  the  law-book  has  to  be  concealed ; 
happy  times  when  it  is  rediscovered.  How  happy 
are  we  who  have  the  word  of  God  in  such  abund¬ 
ance  1  W Out.  Summ.  :  As  in  the  times  of  Josiah 
the  law-book  had  been  pushed  aside  and  become 
lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  priests,  so  that 
scarcely  any  one  knew  anything  about  the  law  of 
God,  so,  before  the  time  of  Luther,  under  the  pa¬ 
pacy,  the  Holy  Bible  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  dust, 
and,  although  it  was  not  entirely  lost,  yet  there 
were  very  many,  not  only  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  but  also  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  men  of 
rank,  who  had  never  seen  and  read  the  Bible,  un¬ 
til  God  called  Luther  and  others,  through  whose 
faithful  services  the  Bible,  the  holy  and  divine 
Scripture,  was  once  more  brought  forth,  brought 
into  the  light,  and  given  to  every  man,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  to  read  for  himself ;  which  goodness  of  God 
we  still  recognize  and  praise,  and  read,  on  account 
of  it,  more  diligently  in  the  Bible,  and  exercise 
ourselves  in  the  word  of  God  day  and  night,  that 
we  may  obey  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Col. 
iii.  16):  “Let  the  words  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom.” — There  is  indeed  nowadays 
scarcely  a  family,  in  countries  whore  evangelical 
religion  is  professed,  in  which  a  Bible  is  not  to  be 
found,  but  it  is  often  laid  aside,  and  covered  with 
dust,  or  it  is  regarded  as  an  old  book  which  is  no 
longer  adapted  to  our  times.  What  higher  praise, 
however,  could  be  given  to  a  family  than  to  say :  I 
found  therein  the  Word  of  God,  not  hid  under  a 
bushel,  but  set  on  a  candlestick,  so  that  it  gave 
light  to  the  whole  house  (Matt.  v.  15). — Vers.  9 
and  10.  Nothing  which  is  undertaken  with  zeal 
and  faith  to  glorify  the  name  of  God  ever  remains 
unblessed.  Shapkan  brought  to  his  master  the 
greatest  and  best  treasure  possible  out  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  which  was.  falling  to  ruin. — The  Book  of  books 
is  there  to  be  read  by  every  one,  king  or  beggar. 
The  minister  was  not  ashamed  to  read  it  before 
the  king,  and  the  king  was  not  asliamed  to  listen 
with  the  utmost  attention. 

Vers.  11-14  The  Impression  which  the  Divine 
Word  made  on  the  King  when  he  had  heard  it 
(a)  He  rent  his  garments  (sorrow  and  grief  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transgressions  of  the  people,  horror  in 
view  of  the  divine  judgments.  Pfaff.  Bib.  :  How 
profitable  it  is  to  have  such  respect  for  the  word 
of  God  and  to  be  terrified  at  His  threats  I  If  the 
word  of  God  had  such  effect  upon  us,  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  us),  (b)  He  asks  how  the 
threatened  judgments  may  be  averted.  (Wher¬ 
ever  the  word  penetrates  to  the  heart,  there  the 
question  always  follows  :  What  shall  I  do  ?  Acts 
ii.  37.  Felix  trembled,  but  he  said :  “  When  I  have 
a  more  convenient  season,”  &cM  Acts  xxiv.  25.) — 
WObt.  Suiol  :  When  we  hear  of  God’s  threats 
against  sin,  let  us  not  allow  them  to  pass  as  idle 
winds,  but  take  them  to  heart  and  seek  the  means 


of  grace.  We  must  only  ask  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  who  wrote  as  they  were  impelled  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  God  speaks  with  us  through  their 
words.  His  answer  is:  Repent,  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  forsake  sin. — Ver.  14  See 
Histor.  and  Eth.  §  4 — Starkb  :  True  fear  of  God  is 
humble  and  honors  the  gifts  of  God  wherever  it 
finds  them,  but  in  itself  least  of  all. — Vers.  15-20. 
The  Oracle  of  the  Prophetess  a  Threat  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  (vers.  15-17),  and  a  Promise  for  the  King  (vers. 
18-20). — The  lird  will  bring  temporal  misfortune 
upon  the  city  which  despises  and  scorns  His  law ; 
what  will*  He  do  to  that  which  rejects  His  Gospel  ? 
2  Tim.  i.  8,  9. — Those  who  humble  themselves  at 
the  word  of  the  law  will  come  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  The  just  are  taken  away  before  the  calami¬ 
ty  comes  (Isai.  lvii.  1).  If  the  Lord  takes  thee 
early  away  from  the  earth,  submit  to  His  will  and 
say :  Lord,  let  now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  as 
Thou  hast  said  (Luke  ii.  29). 

Chap,  xxiii.  1-25.  Josiah’s  Great  Work  of  Re¬ 
formation.  (a)  He  renews  the  covenant  on  the 
basis  of  the  newly  discovered  law-book,  vers.  1-3. 
(b)  He  puts  an  end  pitilessly  to  all  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  kingdom,  vers.  4-20.  ( c )  He  restores 
the  legitimate  worship  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  vers.  21-25. — Every  true  reformation 
must  proceed  from  the  word  of  God,  and  have  that 
as  its  basis ;  then  it  is  strong,  not  only  in  destroy¬ 
ing  and  denying,  but  also  in  building  up  and  re¬ 
storing  (Luther  and  the  reformers). — Vers.  1-3. 
The  king  collects  the  entire  people  and  lays  the 
law-book  before  them'  not  until  after  they  have 
approved  does  he  begin  the  work.  The  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities  ought  not  to  proceed  violently 
and  in  self-will  in  matters  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  for  Church  and  State,  nor  to  force  the  consci¬ 
ences  of  the  people.  They  ought  to  secure  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  latter.  The  entire  people,  small  and 
great,  learned  and  unlearned,  ought  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  word  of  God,  so  that  no  one  can 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse.  To  deny  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  right  to  read  the  Word  of  God  is  not  to  re¬ 
form,  but  to  destroy.  Kyburz:  Josiah  caused 
the  light  which  he  had  received  to  shine  to  all ;  so 
do  ye  also.  We  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  treasure 
which  we  discover  without  sharing  it  with  others*. 
— The  people  joined  in  the  covenant  outwardly  but 
not  heartily,  therefore  it  had  no  permanence,  now 
often  now  a  whole  congregation  promises  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  and  does  not  keep  it  Do  not  expect 
hearty  conversion  everywhere  where  you  hear  as¬ 
sent  to  the  word  of  God  (Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Isai.  xxix. 
13). 

Vers.  4-20.  WObt.  Summ. :  Here  we  may  see 
that  when  God’s  word  is  laid  aside  people  fall  into 
all  kinds  of  vice.  So  it  was  under  the  papacy.  If 
we  observe  the  word  of  God  we  shall  be  saved 
from  sin  and  error. — Although  the  civil  authorities 
ought  to  apply  no  force  to  conscience,  yet  they 
ought  to  punish  murder  and  licentiousness,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  pretence  under  which 
they  are  committed.  The  more  severely  and  more 
pitilessly  they  do  this,  the  more  honor  they  deserve. 
— Weeds  grow  most  rapidly;  they  can  only  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots. — The 
abominations  which  took  root  in  Israel  were  -a 
proof  of  what  St  Paul  says,  Rom.  i.  21-28.  In 
times  of  corruption,  and  against  inveterate  evils, 
mild  measures  are  of  no  avail,  but  only  the  utmost 
severity,  which  has  no  respect  of  persons.  Eccle* 
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giasticB  who,  instead  of  being  pastors  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  become  their  seducers,  are  doubly  worthy  of 
punishment,  and  ought  to  be  removed  without 
mercy. — Vers.  16,  17.  Starks;  Divine  prophecies 
will  certainly  be  fulfilled  at  last,  though  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  may  be  delayed  so  long  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  never  follow  (1  Kings  xiii.  2,  31). — Ver.  18. 
Thb  Sams  :  The  bones  of  departed  saints  ought  to 
be  left  in  their  graves  and  not  to  be  carried  about 
or  displayed. — Vers.  21-24  The  building  up  of  a 
new  life  must  follow  upon  the  eradication  of  sin. 
The  Passover  cannot  be  celebrated  until  all  the  old 
leaven  is  removed.  The  Passover  was  the  feast 
with  which  each  new  year  began ;  we  also  have  a 
passover  or  Easter  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8). — The  festi¬ 
vals  and  fasts  are  the  frame- work  of  the  common 
life  of  the  congregation ;  where  they  are  neglected 
this  life  is  decaying.  If  Israel  had  kept  up  the 
celebration  of  its  appointed  feasts,  it  would  never 
have  fallen  so  low. — Vers.  26-27.  Why  did  the 
Lord  not  return  from  His  anger?  Not  because 
Josiah’s  efforts  were  not  pure  and  sincere  (on  the 


contrary,  they  proceeded  from  pure  zeal,  and  per¬ 
fect  love,  and  the  best  intention),  but  because  the 
people  were  not  converted  with  their  king.  They 
only  assented  externally  and  in  form;  in  their 
hearts  they  were  obstinate  and  perverse  (Jerem. 
xxv.  3-7). — Roos ;  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  a  good  time  with  his  warnings  and  exhortations 
to  repentance,  but  the  contents  of  his  books  show 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  This  should  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  look  to  the  authorities  for 
the  chief  power  to  convert  men,  and  do  not  wish 
to  act  without  them. — Luther:  Before  God  inflicts 
a  severe  judgment  he  always  grants  a  great  illu¬ 
mination.  Therefore  a  great  judgment  will  fall 
upon  those  who  now  neglect  the  Gospel — Vers. 
29  and  30.  See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  The  early  death 
of  the  king  was  no  punishment  for  him,  for  he 
was  thus  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers,  but  it 
was  a  chastisement  for  his  unrepentant  people, 
who  now  lamented  him  and  saw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  what  noble  purposes  he  had  had  in  their  be¬ 
half. 


.  THIRD  SECTION. 

THB  MONARCHY  FROM  THB  REION  OF  JEHOAHAZ  TO  THA f  OF  ZEDEPAH. 

(Chaps.  XXIIL  31— XXV.  30.) 


A. — The  Reign*  of  Jehoahae,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiaehin,  and  Zedekiah, 


Chap.  XXHL  31-XXV.  7. 


31  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Hamutal,  the 

32  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 

33  of  the  Lord,  according  [like]  to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done.  And  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  put  him  in  bands  [took  him  captive]  at  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath, 
that  he  might  not  reign1  in  Jerusalem ;  ana  put  the  land  to  [laid  upon  the  land] 

34  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  made  Eliakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  in  the  room  of  Josiah  his  father, 
and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  took  Jehoahaz  away :  and  he  came  to 

36  Egypt,  and  died  there.  And  Jehoiakiirf  gave  the  silver  ana  the  gold  to  Pha¬ 
raoh  ;  but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Pharaoh :  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the  people  of  the  land,  of 
every  [each]  one  according  to  his  taxation  [assessment],  to  give  it  unto  Pharaoh- 
nechoh. 

36  Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he 
reigned  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Zebudah,  the 

37  daughter  of  Peaaiah  of  Rumah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 

Chap.  xxiv.  1.  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done.  In  his  days 

Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up,  and  Jehoiakim  became  his  servant 
2  three  years:  then  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him.  And  the  Lord  sent 
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against  him  bands  of  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the 
Moabites,  and  bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent  them  against  Judah  to 
destroy  [devastate]  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by 

3  His  servants  the  prophets.  Surely  [Only]  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lora 
came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out  of  his  sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh, 

4  according  to  [in]*  all  that  he  did ;  And  also  for  the  innocent  blood  that  he 
shed :  for  he  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood ;  which  the  Lord  would  not 

5  pardon.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 

6  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  So  Jehoiakim 

7  slept  with  his  fathers :  and  Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  the 
king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  ail  that  pertained 
to  the  king  of  Egypt. 

8  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  three  months.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Nehushta,  the  daughter 

9  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 

10  Lord,  according  [like]  to  all  that  his  father  had  done.  At  that  time  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came*  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  the 

11  city  was  besieged.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  king  or  Babylon  came  against  the 

12  city,  ahd  his  servants  did  besiege  it.  And  Jehoiachin  the  king  of  Judah  went 
out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes, 
and  his  officers :  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 

13  [the  king  of  Babylon's]  reign.  And  he  carried  out  thence  ail  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the 
vessels  of  gold  which  Solomon  king  of  Israel  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the 

14  Lord,  as  the  Lord  had  said.  And  he  carried  away  [captive]  all  Jerusalem,  and 
all  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valor,  even  ten  thousand  captives, 
and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths :  none  remained,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 

15  people  of  the  land.  .And  he  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king’s 
mother,  and  the  king’s  wives,  and  his  officers,  and  the  mighty  of  the  land,  those 

16  carried  he  into  captivity  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  all  the  men  of  might, 
even  seven  thousand,  and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a  thousand,  all  that  were  strong 
and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon  brought  captive  to  Babylon. 

17  And  the  king  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah  his  father’s  brother  king  in  his  stead, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah. 

18  Zedekiah  was  twenty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother’s  name  was  Hamutal,  the 

19  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 

20  of  the  Lord,  according  [like]  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done.  For  through  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast 
them  out  from  his  presence  [.J  that  [omu  that ;  And]  Zedekiah  rebelled 

Chap.  xxv»  1.  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  tne  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  king  of  Babylon  came,  he,  and  all  his  host,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched 

2  against  it ;  and  they  built  forts  [siege-works]  against  it  round  about.  And  the 

3  city  was  besieged  unto  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Zedekiah.  And  on  the  ninth 
day  of  fourth  Umit  fourth J4  month  the  famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  there 

4  was  no  bread  for  tne  people  of  the  land.  And  the  city  was  broken  up  [a  breach 
was  made  in  the  city],  and  all  the  men  of  war  fled  by  night  by  the  way  of  the 
gate  between  two  walls,  which  is  by  the  king’s  garden  (now  the  Chaldees  were 
against  the  city  round  about  [had  invested  the  city]  :)  and  the  king*  went  the 

5  way  toward  the  plain.  And  tne  army  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  the  king, 
and  overtook  him  in  the  plains  of  Jencho :  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from 

6  him.  So  they  took  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to 

7  Riblah;  and  they  gave  judgment  upon  him.  Ana  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zede- 
kiah,  before  his  eyes,  and  [hjel  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  [they]  bound 
him  with  fetters  of  Drass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


>  Ver.  88.  On  the  kerf  nee  remarks  under  KxegtttoaL 

*  Chap.  xxiv.  ver.  8.  [fe  }j  3  here  has  peculiar  force.  It  meana  in  or  throughout  all  that  he  did,  Infecting  all  accord*  9 
lug  to  a  certain  measure.  Whatever  he  did  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  wickedness  la  it  according  to  Its  character. 
The  aoraowhat  subtle  ferae  of  the  particle  led  to  variants.  u  One  codex  has  ^3^ ,  Sept,  and  S jj.  (>337  •  The  reading 
la  the  text  la  correct "  (Thenlna).— W.  O.  8.] 

*  Ver.  10.  The  keri  la  to  be  preferred. — Bfthr.  [The  chettb  la  sing.  The  keri  te  a  grammatical  correction.  The  stag, 
may  have  been  written  with  the  mind  fixed  on  Nebuchadnusxar.  This  point  has  importance  for  the  question  whether  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  from  the  outset.  Qf.  ver.  11. 

*  Chap.  xxv.  ver.  8.  [The  statement  that  It  was  the  fourth  month  la  here  imported  into  the  text  by  the  translators 
from  Jeremiah,  who  gives  it  in  both  places;  chap.  111.  and  chap,  xxxlx. 

*  Ver.  4.  [?p^  la  singular,  and  oar  version  supplies  “  the  king  "  as  the  subject  It  it  more  likely  that  it  laa  case  of 
the  Indefinite  subject  “  one  ”  (Fr.  on ;  Germ.  man).  The  army  umU,  or,  as  we  are  obliged  to  translate,  they  went.  The 

king's  presence  in  the  train  it  implied  and  assumed.  In  Jerem.  111.  T  we  find  ^3/£1  •  and  In  Jerem.  xxxlx.  4,  the  sing. 

HJP7  ,  bat  there  the  king  is  mentioned  In  the  oontext— W.  G.  8.] 


KXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  31.  Jehoshsi  wm  twenty  and  tbr— 
y ears  old.  This  son  of  Josiah  is  called  by  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxii.  11)  Shallum  (D^),  which  name, 

according  to  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  Schlier,  is 
significant,  and  means:  “He  who  shall  be  recom¬ 
pensed,”  referring  to  his  fate  (vers.  33  and  34). 
But  why  should  this  king  be  exprossly  so  named 
when  others,  as,  for  instance,  Jehoiachin  and  Zede- 
kiah,  met  with  a  similar  fate  (chaps,  xxiv.  15  ;  xxv. 
T)?  According  to  Junius,  Hitzig,  and  Thenins, 
Jeremiah  gave  him  the  name  Shallum,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  reign  of  three  months  (chap.  xv.  13),  in 
the  same  manner  as  Jezebel  named  Jehu  “  Zimri, 
murderer  of  his  master”  (chap.  ix.  31).  But  this 
also  is  forced  and  invented.  In  1  Chron.  iii.  15,  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Josiah,  he  is  called 
Shallum  instead  of  Jehoahaz,  but  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  chronicler  did  not  put  in  a  “  symbol¬ 
ical  "  name,  which  the  prophet  only  once  used 
with  particular  significance  and  emphasis,  by  the 
side  of  three  other  actual  names,  and  in  a  dry  gene¬ 
alogical  list.  Shallum  was  the  name  which  this 
king  actually  bore  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  When  he  became  king  he  received  ano¬ 
ther  name,  just  as  Eliakim  and  Mattaniah  did  (ver. 
34  and  xxiv.  17).  Shallum  took  the  name  Jeho¬ 
ahaz,  i. e.,  He-whom-Jehovah-snstains.  The  people 
made  him  king  in  place  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
Shallum  seemed  a  name  of  evil  omen,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  king  Shallum  [of  Israel]  only  reigned 
for  one  month.  According  to  Josephus,  Jehoahaz 
reigned  three  months  “  and  ten  days.” 

Ver.  33.  And  Pharaoh-meoho  took  h$a  cap¬ 
tive  at  Riblah  In  the  land  of  Hamath.  tfnpH3 

is  generally  translated :  he  bound  him,  or  put  him 
in  bands,  but  has  also  “  the  primary 

meaning,  to  make  captive,  without  the  notion  of  fet¬ 
tering,  Gen.  xlii.  16  ”  (G-esenius),  and,  taking  into 
consideration  chap.  xviL  4,  this  more  general  sig¬ 
nification  is  here  to  be  preferred. — The  city  of 
Riblah  (now  thg  village  Riblch)  belonged  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Syrian  city  Hamath  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Hermon  (AntUebanon),  on  the  river  Orontes,  that 
is,  therefore,  on  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
Palestine  towards  Damascus  (1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2 
Kings  xiv.  25 ;  Amos  vi.  14).  Riblah  lay  in  a  large  I 


and  fruitful  plain  on  the  high-way  which  led,  by 
way  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Palestine  to  Babylon. 
At  a  later  time  Nebuchadnezzar  also  established 
his  headquarters  there  (chap.  xxv.  6,  20.  21.  See 
Winer,  R .-  W.-R  IL  a  323).  It  can  hardly  be  the 
same  Riblah  which  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv. 
1 1  (see  Keil  on  that  passage).  If  Necho  had  al¬ 
ready  advanced,  since  the  battle  of  Megiddo  in 
which  Josiah  fell  (ver.  29),  on  his  way  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  as  far  as  Riblah,  it  cannot  be  that,  during 
the  three  months  that  Jehoahaz  reigned,  he  had 
also  made  a  detour  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  and 
taken  that  city.  Shalmaneser  spent  three  years 
in  besieging  and  takihg  Samaria,  which  was  not  so 
strongly  fortified  (chap.  xvii.  5).  Moreover,  Necho 
did  not  probably  “quit  the  main  army  without 
great  necessity  while  it  was  advancing  against  a 
powerful  enemy  ”  (Winer).  The  text  says  distinctly 
that  lie  took  Jehoahaz  prisoner  in  Riblah  and  not 
in  Jerusalem,  and  it  gives  no  support  to  Keil’s 
statement,  that,  while  the  main  army  advanced 
slowly  towards  Riblah,  “  he  sent  a  detachment  to 
Jerusalem  to  take  that  city  and  dethrone  the 
king.”  In  that  case  he  must  have  captured  the 
king  in  Jerusalem  and  not  in  Riblah.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sustain  this  notion  that  Necho 
took  Jerusalem  bv  a  statement  of  Herodotus  (IL 
159):  prra  r$v  ftaxw  (at  Megiddo)  Kddtrrtv 
rf/c  iovaav  fuyd'hjv  elXe.  But  it  is  now  uni-* 

versally  admitted  that  K&dvrig  cannot  mean  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  rather  that  it  was  some  sea-port  {cf. 
Herod.  III.  5),  although  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  it  was  Gaza*  as  Hitzig  and  Starke 
affirm.  [It  is  Kadesh,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
Orontes,  near  to  Emessa,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
lately  been  discovered. — Lenormant.]  We  are  not 
told  how  Jehoahaz  came  to  Riblah,  but  it  certainly 
was  not,  as  the  old  expositors  supposed,  with  a 
large  army  in  the  intention  of  repeating  his  father’s 
attempt  to  arrest  Necho’s  advance,  for  the  army 
of  Judah  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 
According  to  Josephus,  who  says  nothing  of  any 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Necho,  the  latter  sum¬ 
moned  Jehoahaz  to  come  to  his  camp  (peraxifnrmu 
irp6$  avrdv ),  and  took  him  captive  when  he  came. 
This  is  more  probable  than  that  he  came  of  his 
own  accord/  “  perhaps  to  seek  from  the  victor  the 
ratification  of  his  election  to  the  throne  ”  (Thewius). 
However  that  may  be,  he  was  unexpectedly  made  a 
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captive  at  Riblah.  We  may  infer,  as  Ewald  does, 
from  Ezek.  xix.  4,  where  he  is  likened  to  a  young 
lion  whom  44  the  nations  ”  had  taken  “  in  their  pit  ” 
(certainly  not,  therefore,  at  Jerusalem),  that  he 
was  “  treacherously  ”  bound  and  carried  away  cap¬ 
tive  to  Egypt  [See  the  Supptem,  Note  below,  at 

the  end  of  this  section.] — The  words 

are  translated  by  Keil :  “  When  he  had 

become  king  in  Jerusalem.11  That,  however,  had 
been  said  just  before  in  ver.  31,  and  is  understood 
from  the  connection  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  idle  remark.  Neither  can  the 
translation:  “  Because  he  had 'exalted  himself  to 
be  king  in  Jerusalem  ”  (Dereser),  or,  dum  regnaret 
(Vatablus)  be  sustained.  We  must,  therefore, 

adopt  the  keri  ,  as  is  done  by  the  Chaldee 

version,  the  Sept,  (tov  fit}  ftaoiXbetv  b  'lepowsaTJjfi), 
and  the  Vulg.  {ne  regnaret  in  Jerusalem),  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi  3)  in  which  the  verse  is  abbreviated :  41  And 

the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  (WITCH) 

!i.  e.,  removed  him,  set  him  aside ]  at  Jerusalem.” 
The  Sopt.  have  in  that  place  Mr/oev  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  Hebrew  of  Kings,  and  they  have  here 
fierioTTfoev  which  represents  the  Hebrew  of  Chron¬ 
icles.)  In  3  Esra  i.  3  also  we  find :  teal  antoryjotv 
avrbv  paoiXevc  Kiybrcrov  tov  fitf  paotfabeiv  b  ’lepov* 
odXfjfi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with 

Ewald,  that  was  “dropped  out”  from  2 

Chron.  xxxvi.  3 ;  still  less,  with  Thenius,  to  read  in 
this  place,  bTVDM  instead  of  VTJDtW-' — 

And  laid  upon  the  land  a  tribute.  The  relative 
amount  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  is  remarkable,  one 
hundred  talents  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  but,  as  the 
same  figures  are  given  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3  and  in 
3  Esra  i.  36,  we  are  not  justified  in  changing  them, 
as  Thenius  does,  appealing  to  chap,  xviii.  14,  and 
adopting  the  statement  of  the  Sept,  that  there  were 
ten  talents  of  gold  instead  of  one.  It  may  be  that 
Necho  wanted  silver,  which  was  rarer  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  or  that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  the  country 
too  much  from  himself  by  pitiless  severity.  The 
entire  tribute  amounted,  according  to  Thenius,  to 
230,000  thaler  [$165,600];  according  to  Keil  the 
gold  amounted  to  25,000  thaler  [$18,000],  and  the 
silver  to  250,000  thaler  [$180,000]. 

Ver.  34.  And  Pharaoh-necho  made  311- 
aldm,  son  of  Josiah,  king,  Ac.  After  the  victory 
at  Megiddo  and  the  death  of  Josiah,  Necho  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  master  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  would  not  recognize  as  king  Jehoahaz,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  people 
without  his  (Necho’s)  consent.  Possibly  also,  as 
has  often  been  assumed,  either  the  elder  brother 
Eliakim,  who  had  been  passed  over,  had  appealed 
to  Necho,  or  the  Egyptian  party  had,  by  its  in¬ 
trigues,  induced  Necho,  after  setting  aside  Jeho¬ 
ahaz,  to  appoint  the  elder  brother,  and  not  a  for¬ 
eigner,  for  instance  one  of  his  own  generals.  He 
changed  his  name,  as  was  the  customary  sign  of 
subjection  and  vassalage  (chap.  xxiv.  17 ;  Dan.  L 
7).  It  appears  that  the  choice  of  a  name  was  left 

to  Eliakim,  who  only  changed — to — irp  in 

the  composition  of  his  former  name  so  that  its  sig¬ 
nification  :  God  (Jehovah)  will-establish,  remained 


the  same.  Whether  he  did  this  44  in  intentional 
contradiction  to  the  humiliation  of  the  royal  dy¬ 
nasty  of  David,  which  Jeremiah  and  the  other  pro¬ 
phets  had  threatened”  (Keil),  is  very  doubtful. 
Menzel  very  mistakenly  infers  that  the  name  Jeho- 
iakim  pleased  Necho  better  44  on  acoount  of  the 
connection  with  the  Egyptian  moon-God.” — And 
took  Jehoahaz  away,  np^  does  not  mean  here: 
44  He  had  taken  prisoner,”  any  more  than  it  does 
in  ver.  30.  This  much  has  already  been  stated  in 
ver.  33.  It  only  means  that'he  did  not  leave  him 
in  Riblah  where  he*  had  taken  him  captive,  but 
took  him  away  from  there  (Gen.  ii.  15).  The  Sept 

and  the  Vulg.  read,  instead  of  ; 

et  duxit,  and  in  Chronicles  we  find  b'lN'OM » 
but  implies  that  Jehoahaz  came  to  Egypt 

before  Necho  returned  thither. — 44  In  ver.  35  the 
details  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  im¬ 
posed  by  Necho  are  given  before  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  is  entered  upon,  because  the 
payment  of  that  tribute  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  throne  ”  (Keil). 

= nevertheless ,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum ; 

he  did  not  pay  it  out  of  his  own  means.  He  de¬ 
manded  contributions  44  from  each  one,  even  from 
the  humblest  inhabitant  ”  (Ewald).  This  place 
shows  that  by  44  the  people  of  the  land  ”  we  have 
not  to  understand,  as  Thenius  does,  the  44  national 
militia,”  or  the  44  male  population  fit  for  war.” 

Ver.  36.  Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  five 
years  old.  He  was  therefore  two  years  older 
than  Jehoahaz  (ver.  31),  and  must  have  been 
begotteu  by  Josiah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  latters  age.  His  mother  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  mother  of  Jehoahaz.  Rumah ,  her 
native  place,  is  probably  identical  with  Ai'umah  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Shechem  (Judges  ix.  41). — 
Chap.  xxiv.  1.  In  his  days  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  came  up.  On  the  name 

“12TN  (Jeremiah  generally,  and  Ezekiel  always, 
writes  it  IgfcfVtMJ ),  its  different  forms,  and 

its  significance,  see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus ,  II.  p.  840, 
and  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assyr.  s.  41.  [The  name  is 
Nabu-kudurri-uzur,  and  moans  either  Nebo-pro- 
tects-the-youth  (Oppert),  or,  Nebo-is-the-protector- 
of-land marks  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson) — Rawlinson,  Five 
Great  Mon,  III.  80.]  He  was  the  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  and  he  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in 
this  history.  The  question  as  to  the  time  in  Je- 
hoiakim’s  reign  at  which  he  made  this  expedition 
can  be  answered  from  other  data  with  tolerable 
certainty.  According  to  Jerem.  xxv.  1,  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim’s  reign  was  the  first  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  and  according  to  Jerem.  xlvi.  2  this 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  the  year  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon 
Necho  near  Carchemish,  a  large  well-fortified  city 
at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates 
(Winer,  /?.-  W.-B.  I.  s.  211  sq.).  Moreover,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerem.  xxxvi.  1,  Jeremiah  commissioned 
Baruch,  in  this  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  to  write 
down  his  discourses  in  a  book  which  was  read  in 
public  on  a  great  fast  day  which  was  held  in  th« 

I  ninth  month,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
j  year  of  Jehoiakim  (ver.  9).  This  fast-day  was  not 
|  ordained  on  account  of  a  misfortune  which  had  al« 
‘  ready  been  experienced,  44  in  order,  by  humiliation 
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and  submission,  to  turn  aside  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  to  implore  the  divine  pity  ”  (Keil),  but  “  evi¬ 
dently,  becaust  Jehoiakim  was  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  saw  in  it  danger  of 
a  calamity  to  the  country  which  might  perhaps 
yet  be  averted  ”  (Ewald);-for  Jehoiakim,  when  he 
heard  that  the  book  had  been  read,  commanded  it 
to  be  brought,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  fire,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  written  in  it:  “  The  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  will  certainly  come  and  destroy  this  land” 
(ver.  29,  ef.  also  ver.  3).  At  the  time  of  this  fast- 
day,  therefore,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  yet  come. 
His  coming  was  something  to  be  looked  forward  to 
even  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoi¬ 
akim.  It  follows  that  his  expedition  took  place, 
at  the  very  earliest,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  year  of  Jehoiakim’s 
reign.  How  far  southward  he  penetrated,  whether 
as  far  as  Egypt,  as  some  suppose,  is  uncertain. 
The  supposition  that  he  at  this  time  captured  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Jerusalem  (Keil),  and  even 
took  captive  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  country,  as  he  did  at  a  later  time  under  Jehoi- 
achin,  is  not  sustained  by  anything  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  or  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
he  should  havo  done  so  and  yet  no  mention  of  it 
be  found  in  Scripture.  This  much  only  is  certain : 
that  Jehoiakim  then  “became  subject  to  him  for 
three  years,”  that  is,  until  the  eigtli  or  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  (chap.  xxiv.  1),  which  may  well  have 
come  to  pass  without  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or 
the  deportation  of  its  inhabitants,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  manner  in  which  it  did  come  about 
We  have,  therefore,  to  present  to  our  minds  the 
course  of  events  as  follows:  After  Necho  had  de¬ 
feated  Josiah  at  Megiddo  and  taken  Jehoahaz  cap¬ 
tive  at  Riblah,  and  had  made  Jehoiakim  king,  he 
pushed  on  northeasterly  towards  the  Euphrates, 
but  he  was  met  and  so  severely  defeated  by  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plan  of  conquering  Assyria  and  re¬ 
treat  to  Egypt.  The  victor,  Nebuchadnezzar,  then 
advanced  through  the  territory  east  of  Jordan, 
where  ho  had  little  opposition  to  encounter  (Kno- 
bel,  Prophet.  II.  6 .  227),  and  made  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  had  for  five  years  been  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  subject  to  himself.  After  three 
years,  however,  Jehoiakim  revolted,  but  for  the 
remaining  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  he  was 
hard  pressed  by  bands  of  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Mo¬ 
abites  and  Ammonites,  who  were  probably  incited 
to  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  he  was  too 
much  occupied  in  other  directions,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  to  march  against  Judah  in 
person.  When  he  found  opportunity  he  appeared 
m  person  with  an  army  “  to  punish  the  revolt,  and 
he  took  vengeance  for  it  upon  the  son  [Jehoiachin] 
who  had  recently  succeeded  Jehoiakim  "  (Thenius), 
especially  because  Jehoiachin  had  not,  at  his  ac¬ 
cession,  immediately  submitted  to  the  Babylonian 
authority. 

Against  this  natural  and  simple  conception  of 
the  course  of  events  two  biblical  texts  may  be 
cited.  2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  6  reads :  “  Against  him 
came  up  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and 
bound  him  in  fetters,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  also  carried  [some]  of  the  vessels 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  Babylon,  and  put  them 
in  his  temple  at  Babylon.”  It  is  not  here  asserted 
that  Jehoiakim  was  actually  brought  as  a  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  this  can,  in  fact,  hardly  have  been 


the  fact,  for  he  was  king  in  Jerusalem  not  eight  or 
nine  but  eleven  years  (2  Kings  xxiiL  36 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi  5).  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  he  was  set  at  liberty  again  and  came 
back  to  Jerusalem  as  king,  of  which  we  have  no 
hint  anywhere,  and  which  is  highly  improbable. 
Certainly  he  did  not  die  in  Babylon  (chap.  xxiv.  6 ; 
cf.  Jerem.  xxii.  17-19).  The  Sept,  filled  out  the 
meagre  story  of  Jehoiakim  in  Chronicles  from  this 
account,  but  omitted  entirely  the  words:  “And 
bound  him  in  fetters,”  Ac.,  evidently  because  they 
considered  them  incorrect  In  view  of  the  remark¬ 
able  brevity  and  superficiality  with  which  the 
chronicler  treats  the  history  of  Jehoiakim  and  Je¬ 
hoiachin,  it  appears,  as  Hitzig  supposes  (note  on 
Dan.  L  2),  that  he  confused  the  two,  for,  according 
to  our  more  detailed  and  more  accurate  account, 
the  incidents  which  he  mentions  as  having  occurred 
to  Jehoiakim  really  happened  to  Jehoiachin  (chap, 
xxiv.  13-16).  Josephus  ( Antiq .  x.  6,  1)  seems  to 
have  made  the  same  mistake,  for  he  confuses  the 
history  of  the  two  kings.  He  says  that  Jehoiakim, 
on  the  promise  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
him,  admitted  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city,  but 
that  the  Babylonian  broke  his  word  and  put  to 
death  the  king  and  the  principal  men,  threw  the 
body  of  the  king  under  the  wall,  and  left  it  unbu¬ 
ried.  took  about  3,000  Jews,  among  whom  was  Eze¬ 
kiel,  away  captive  to  Babylon,  and  placed  Jehoi¬ 
akim’s  son,  Jehoiachin,  on  the  throne.  Then  that, 
fearing  lest  Jehoiachin  might,  out  of  revenge  for  his 
father’s  murder,  lead  the  city  to  revolt,  he  sent  an 
army  to  Jerusalem,  but  gave  an  oath  to  Jehoiachin 
that,  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken,  no  harm 
should  befall  him.  That  then  the  king  of  Judah 
surrendered,  in  order  to  spare  the  city,  but  was 
nevertheless  taken  away  into  captivity  with  10,000 
other  captives.  It  appears  that  Josephus  was  not 
able  to  harmonize  the  account  in  Chronicles  with 
the  account  here,  and  so  he  mixed  them  both  up 
together,  not  writing  history  but  inventing  it. — 
The  other  text  which  may  be  cited  against  the 
construction  of  the  history  above  given  is  Dan.  i. 
1 :  “  In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  unto  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  besieged  it  ("OT  [pressed  it  hard] 

see  Isai  xxi  2;  Judges  ix.  31;  Esther  viii.  11), 
and  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  into 
his  hand,  with  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God,”  Ac.  It  is  true  that  this  passage  does  not 
say  that  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  that 
then  the  king  was  bound  and  taken  away  to  Ba¬ 
bylon.  When  the  Chaldeans  had  driven  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  out  of  Palestine,  Jehoiakim  found  himself  in 
great  distress,  and,  in  order  not  to  lose  liis  crown 
and  his  kingdom,  he  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  gave  him  some  of  the  temple  ornaments 
and  utensils,  and,  probably  enongh,  also  gave  him 
certain  hostages,  among  whom  was  DanieL  .But 
the  statement  that  this  took  place  in  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiakim  does  not  agree  with  the  statements 
above  quoted  from  Jeremiah.*  No  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  removing  the  discrepancy,  although 
very  many  attempts  have  been  made  (see  a  critical 
analysis  of  these  attempts  by  Roach  in  Herzog’s 
RealrEfocyc.  XVIII.  s.  464).  The  latest  of  these  at¬ 
tempts,  that  of  Keil,  which  insists  that  we  “  must 
regard  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  Dan.  L  1,  as 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  coming, 
i.  &,  most  understand  that  statement  to  mean  that 
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Nebuchadnezzar  began  the  expedition  against  Ju¬ 
dah  in  that  year ;  that  Necho  was  defeated  at  Car- 
chemish  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim’s  fourth 
year,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  taken  and  Jehoiakim  was  made  tribu¬ 
tary  in  the  same  year,”  is  unsatisfactory  especially 
in  view  of  Jerem.  xxxvi.  9.  There  is  scarcely  any 
escape  remaining  except  to  assume  that  Daniel 
reckoned  from  some  other  point  of  time  which  we 
cannot  now  specify.  It  is  not  admissible  to  give 
his  one  statement  the  preference  over  the  numer¬ 
ous  chronological  statements  of  Jeremiah,  since 
these  are  consistent  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
historical  connection,  and  are,  moreover,  as  will  be 
shown  below  in  the  review  of  the  chronology  of 
this  period,  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  other 
chronological  data  both  in  Jeremiah  and  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  while  the  statement  in  Daniel,  if  it 
is  taken  as  fixed  and  correct,  introduces  confusion. 
[See  the  Supplement  Note  below.] 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  sent  against  him 
bands,  Ac.  It  is  not  stated  what  impelled  Jehoi¬ 
akim  after  three  years  to  try  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Perhaps  his  courage  rose 
again  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  withdrawn  and 
was  fully  occupied  in  other  parts  of  his  Immense 
kingdom.  Perhaps  also  he  hoped  for  aid  from 
Egypt  Before  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  could 
come,  “bands”  (DHVll  in  •  distinction  from 

chap.  xxv.  1,  not  an  organized  army)  devasted  the 
country,  though  they  could  not  take  the  capital. 
“All  the  nationalities  here  mentioned  had  no 
doubt  been  obliged  to  recognize  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
supremacy,  and  they  gratified  their  own  hate 
against  Judah  at  the  same  time  that  they  served 

his  purposes  ”  (Thenius).  The  i  in  iT3Kr6  does 

not  refer  to  Jehoiakim  (Luther :  does  sie  ihn  um- 
brachten  [that  they  might  put  him  to  death] ),  but 
to  “Judah”  which  immediately  precedes.  This 
is  evident  from  ver.  3.  On  vers.  2-4  8tarke  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  It  is  expressly  said :  ‘  The  Lord  sent,’ 
and  again :  1  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,’ 
and  in  ver.  3  again :  ‘  Surely  at  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  came  this  ’  (£  e.,  it  came  to  pass  only 
because  the  Lord  had  commanded  it),  and  again  in 
ver.  4 :  *  The  Lord  would  not  pardon,’  in  order  that 
in  all  this  the  hand  of  God  might  appear  and  be 
recognized,  and  that  men  might  not  think  that 
these  judgments  came  upon  Judah  by  accident,  or 
merely  on  account  of  the  physical  strength'  of  the 
Babylonians.”  The  author  means  to  say  that  the 
judgments  which  had  long  been  threatened  and 
predicted  by  the  prophets  (Isaiah,  Micah,  Huldah, 
Habakkuk,  Jeremiah)  now  began.  The  invasion 
of  all  these  bands  on  every  side  was  the  presage 
of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom,  for  from  thus  time 
on  came  one  misfortune  after  the  other,  and  the 
kingdom  and  nation  moved  on  steadily  towards 
their  downfall. — Ver.  3.  Only  at  the  commancL 
meat  of  the  Lord,  £  e.,  it  came  only  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  God  had  so  willed  it.  Instead  of 
Ewald  and  Thenius  desire  to  read  aa  in 

ver.  20,  £  e.,  because  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
8ept  have:  n?^v  dvpb?  icvplov  ini  rdv  Tofafav; 
the  Vulg.  has:  per  verbum.  The  change  in  the 
text  is  not  necessary.  For  the  sins  of  Manasseh, 
see  notes  on  chap.  xxi.  The  sin  of  Manasseh  was 
for  greater  and  heavier  than  that  of  Jeroboam. 


Judah  gave  itself  up  to  this  sin  so  entirely  that 
not  only  were  all  the  warnings  and  exhortations  of 
the  prophets  ineffectual,  but  also  the  stern  meas¬ 
ures  of  Josiah  could  not  effect  anything  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  see  from  the  words 
of  Jeremiah,  after  his  death  this  sin  once  more 
permeated  the  national  life.  The  sins  of  Manas¬ 
seh  were  not,  therefore,  avenged  upon  the  people, 
but,  because  they  persisted  in  them,  they  fell 
under  the  judgments  of  God.  [That  is,  the  nation 
was  not  punished  under  Jehoiakim  for  sins  which 
Manasseh  and  his  contemporaries  had  committed. 
The  “  sins  of  Manasseh  ”  had  become  a  designation 
for  a  certain  class  of  offences,  and  a  particular 
form  of  public  and  social  depravity,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Manasseh,  but  of  which  generation 
after  generation  continued  to  be  guilty. — W.  G.  S.] 
Keil  is  mistaken  when  he  thus  states  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  ver.  1  and  ver.  2,  and  the  following 
verses:  “After  God  had  given  the  nation  into 
subjection  to  the  Babylonian  supremacy,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  sins,  every  revolt  against  that 
power  was  a  revolt  against  Him.” — In  ver.  5  wo 
find  the  last  reference  to  the  Book  of  the  Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  history  of 
Jehoiakim  therefore  seems  to  have  formed  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  this  book. 

Ver.  &  So  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers. 

The  details  which  pre  given  elsewhere  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  death  of  a  king,  as  to  his  burial  and  the 
place  of  his  sepulture,  are  here  wanting,  certainly 
not  through  accident  or  error.  Jeremiah  says  of 
Jehoiakim,  chap.  xxii.  19  :  “  He  shall  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  aud  cast  forth 
beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,”  and,  chap,  xxxvi 
30 :  “  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost” 
As  the  statement  that  he  “  slept  with  his  fathers” 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  he  came  to 
death,  this  text  does  not  exclude  or  deny  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  prophocy;  nor  can  the  statement 
which  is  interpolated  in  the  Sept. :  koX  iKoiptr&rf 
T uatieip  perd  tuv  naripuv  iavrov ,  koX  irdfij  h> 
yavo^dv  perd,  tuv  waripo v  iavrov ,  for  which  there 
are  no  corresponding  words  in  the  Hebrew,  avail, 
as  Thenius  believes,  to  prove  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  Ewald  infers 
from  the  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  says  “  was 
written,  in  its  present  form,  after  the  event,”  that 
the  following  is  the  circumstantial  story  of  Jehoi¬ 
akim’s  death:  “Probably  he  had  complied  with  a 
treacherous  invitation  of  the  enemy  to  visit  his 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  out  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
very  sight  of  his  own  capital  But  as  he  resisted 
with  rage  and  violence,  he  was  borne  away  by 
force,  and  shamefully  put  to  death.  Even  an 
honorable  burial,  for  which  his  family  no  doubt 
entreated,  was  harshly  refused.”  This  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  incident  goes  beyond  the  prophecy 
even,  and  builds  history  upon  it  Winer  supposes 
that  Jehoiakim’s  body  was  thrown  out  after,  and 
in  consequence  of,  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  * 
reign  of  Jehoiachin  (ver.  10),  “on  which  occasion 
either  the  enemy,  or  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  themselves,  showed  their  rage  against 
the  hated  king,”  but,  according  to  Jeremiah,  he 
met  with  no  burial  at  all.  We  therefore  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  assumption,  which  is  also  made  by 
Keil,  “  that  he  perished  in  a  battle  with  some  one 
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of  the  irregular  marauding  bands  mentioned 
above,  and  was  not  buried.’’ — Yer.  7.  And  the 
king  of  Egypt  oame  not  again  any  more, 
Ac.  This  remark  is  here  inserted  in  order  to  show 
under  what  circumstances  Jehoiachin  succeeded 
his  father  (ver.  6),  and  how  it  came  that  he  only 
reigned  for  so  short  a  time  (ver.  8).  Necho  had 
retired  finally  from  Asia  after  such  losses  that  he 
oould  not  venture  again  to  meet  his  victorious 
enemy,  therefore  Judah  oould  expect  no  more 
support  from  him.  Much  less  oould  it  attempt 
alone  to  resist  the  conqueror  from  whom  it  had 
revolted.  The  riwer  of  Egypt  is  not  the  Nile, 
but  the  stream  now  known  as  Arish,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine  (I  Kings  viiL 
66 ;  Isal  xxvil  12). 

Yer.  8.  Jehoiachin  wae  eighteen  years  old, 

Ac.  The  form  of  the  name  pyfop  which  occurs 

here  and  in  Chronicles  (II.  xxxvi  8,  9),  is  the  full 
and  original  form.  The  signification  is  44  He-whom- 
Jehovah-conflrms.”  In  Ezek.  I  2  we  find  ; 

in  Jer.  xxvil  20:  xxviil  4:  and  in  Jer. 

.  t;t  : 

xxii.  24,  28 :  ,  which  last  is  probably  a  pop¬ 

ular  abbreviation  of  the  name.  Instead  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  the  chronicler  gives  eight  years,  evi¬ 
dently  through  an  omission  of  'crlO.  The  grounds 
adduced  by  Hitzig  (note  on  Jer.  xxii.  28)  in  favor 
of  eight  are  swept  away  by  ver  16  of  this  chapter, 
where  the  king’s  “  wives  ”  are  mentioned.  There  is 
no  reason  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  more  accurate 
statement  of  the  chronicler :  “  three  months  and 
ten  days,”  as  Thenius  does.  Elnathan  belonged 
to  the  D'lfc?  at  the  court  of  Jehoiakim,  Jerem. 

xxvL  22  ;  xxxvi  12,  25.— Yer.  10.  At  that  time, 
Ac.  The  chronicler  says  instead :  “  When  the 
year  was  expired  ”  [more  correctly  it  would  read : 
11  At  the  turning-point  of  the  year,”  i.  e.,  either  the 
spring  equinox,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
year,  both  of  which  came  at  nearly  the  same  time ; 
the  time  at  which  military  movements  were  com¬ 
menced],  i.  «.,  in  the  spring,  not 44  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  in  the  autumn  ”  (Thenius).  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  sent  out  his  generals  (0*13$),  in  the  first 

place,  with  the  army  to  besiege  the  city.  After¬ 
wards  he  came  himself,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  capture  (see  notes  on  ver.  2). — And  Jehoi- 
•ohin,  king  of  Judah,  went  out,  Ac.,  ver.  12. 

,  as  in  chap,  xviil  31,  is  the  ordinary  expres¬ 
sion  for  besieged  who  go  out  to  surrender  to  the 
besiegers  (1  Sam.  xi.  3;  Jerem.  xxi.  9;  xxxviil 
17).  Jehoiachin  perceived  that  the  city  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  out  very  long,  and  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  surrender,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
grace  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  keep  liis  kingdom,  though  as  a  vassal.  He 
therefore  went  out  with  his  mother  as  the  Gebirah 
(1  Kings  xy.  13),  and  with  his  ministers  and  offi¬ 
cers,  but  his  hopes  were  all  disappointed.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  distrusted  him,  not  without  reason,  and 
he  desired  to  punish  the  father  in  the  son.  p|p*7  , 

he  seized  him,  not  4lhe  received  him  graciously” 
(Luther  and  the  Calw.  Bib.),  for,  if  the  latter  were 
the  meaning,  he  would  have  restored  him  as  a 
vassal,  but  lie  dethroned  him  and  took  him  into 
exile.  The  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
became  king  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxv.  1),  fell  in  the  year  after  the  eleven-year  reign 


of  Jehoiakim  had  dosed.  On  Jerem.  lil  28  jg, 
see  below. 

Yer.  13.  And  he  oerried  out  thence,  Ac,, 
that  is,  from  the  city  which  he  had  entered  after 
seizing  the  king  and  his  chief  men.  In  the  first 
place  ne  took  all  there  was  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
temple  and  the  royal  palace,  and  then  he  took  the 
utensils  of  the  temple.  The  meaning  of  is 

not  altogether  dear.  14  To  tear  off  the  gold  sur¬ 
face  ”  (Ketl)  is  a  meaning  which  is  not  applicable 
to  “all  the  vessels,”  for  many  of  these  were  en¬ 
tirely  of  gold,  as,  for  instance,  the  candlesticks,  and 
such,  we  may  be  sure,  he  did  not  leave  behind. 
The  Sept,  have  awtsoife,  the  Vulg.  concidit  or  am- 
fregit  (chap,  xviii.  1 6),  hence  Thenius  renders  it : 
44  to  crush  into  shapeless  masses,”  but,  if  this  had 
been  done,  Cyrus  would  not  have  been  able  to  give 
these  articles  back  again  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is 
stated  in  Ez.  I  7-11  that  he  did  do.  We  most 
understand  it  to  mean,  to  tear  away  violently ,  aveRM 
(Winer),  for  the  most  of  these  articles  were  no 
doubt  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  temple. 

does  not  mean  the  temple  as  a  whole,  but  the 
sanctuary,  the  44  dwelling,”  all  the  articles  in  which 
were  of  gold.  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  take  away 
the  brazen  vessels  from  the  forecourt  until  lie  de¬ 
stroyed  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxv.  13  sq.\ — As  the 
Lord  had  said,  chap.  xx.  17 ;  qf.  Jerem.  xv.  13; 
xvii.  3. — Yer.  14.  And  he  carried  away  captive 
all  Jerusalem.  He  left  only  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  population,  because  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  from  them  (see  Jerem.  xxxix.  10: 
44  the  poor  of  the  people  which  had  nothing  ”). 
Ver.  14  states  in  general,  and  in  round  numbers, 
what  persons  were  taken  into  exile.  There  were 
two  classes:  first,  the  0*71?,  the  chiefs  [K.  Y. 

“  princes  ”],  not  the  military  chiefs,  but  the  chief 
men  of  rank,  the  nobles,  and  the  *7133 , 

t.  e.,  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  the  rich  (chap.  xv. 
20);  and  second,  ennn,  the  artisans,  the  workeia 

either  in  brass,  or  iron,  or  wood  (I®ai*  xliv.  12, 
13;  Gen.  iv.  22;  1  Kings  vil  14),  and  “0p©n, 

t.  e.y  not  44  common  laborers  who  broke  stone  and 
carried  burdens  ”  (Hitzig  on  Jerem.  xxiv.  1),  but, 
literally,  one  who  shuts  in,  encloses ,  or  locks  up,  from 
“130  »  to  close,  or  shut  up,  and  so,  according  to 
Ewald :  44  persons  who  are  skilled  in  siege  opera¬ 
tions  (from  TlDfl ,  to  invest  or  enclose,  cf,  Jerem. 
xiii  19),”  but  we  prefer  to  understand  by  it  lock* 
smiths ,  inasmuch  as  these  also  made  weapons  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  1 9).  When  these  persons  were  taken 
away  into  captivity  the  rest  were  deprived  of  the 
power  to  revolt  or  to  make  war.  There  were  in 
all  ten  thousand  of  the  exiles.  Yera.  15  and  1G 
are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  ver.  14 ;  they  particu 
larize  what  ver.  14  stated  in  general.  The  king 
and  his  court  are  mentioned  first,  then  the 
rj??  0cerl»  that  i8i  the  mtebty  men  of  the 

land,  who  are  included  in  the  QHS?  in  ver.  14, 
then  the  f^nn  ,  who  are  there  called  *1)33 
^nn  .  There  were  seven  thousand  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  and  one  thousand  of  the  two  classes  of 
artisans.  in  ver.  16  (not  $>31) 41  gathers  in 
one  all  who  have  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  then 
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specified  in  regard  to  them  that  they  were  all  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  use  of  weapons”  (Thenius).  We  see 
from  Jerem.  xxix.  that  there  were  also  priests  and 
prophets  among  them,  and  according  to  Josephus, 
(Antiq.  x.  6,  3)  especially  6  npo^fjrrtq  'lefridqXoc 
waiC  ov.  Cf.  Ezek.  L  1-3.  Yer.  17.  Muttaniah 
was,  according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  1 5,  the  third  son  of 
Josiah,  so  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the  exiled  king 
Jeboiachin  (Jerem.  xxxvil  1).  Vntt »  2  Chron. 

xxxvi.  10,  must  not,  therefore,  be  translated :  “  his 
brother,”  but :  “  his  cousin,”  or,  14  his  relative,”  a 
sense  in  which  it  frequently  occurs.  (Sept. 
tov  rrarpdg  airrov).  On  the  change  of  name  see 
notes  on  chap,  xxiil  34.  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not 
choose  the  name,  he  only  approved  of  the  new 
name  chosen  by  the  king,  as  Necho  had  done  in 
the  case  of  Jehoiakim.  jnQ  ,  gift,  is  changed  to 

PTO ,  justice,  righteousness ,  so  that  the  name  means : 

T  V 

“the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,”  that  is,  41  he  by 
whom  Jehovah  executes  justice.”  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  king  meant  by  this  name  to 
identify  himself  with  UpTV  HiPP  promised  by 

Jeremiah  (xxiil  6),  as  Hengstenberg  and  Yon 
Gerlach  think ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
prophet  took  occasion  from  the  king's  name,  with 
which  his  character  did  not  at  all  correspond,  to 
promise  that  one  should  come  to  whom  alone  this 
name  might  justly  be  applied. — Nebuchadnezzar 
showed  himself  merciful  in  that  he  put  another 
member  of  the  native  dynasty  on  the  throne,  and 
did  not  appoint  a  stranger  and  foreigner  as  vice¬ 
roy. 

Yer.  18.  Zedekiah  was  twenty  and  one 
years  old.  Of  the  passage  from  this  verse  on  to 
the  end  of  the  book,  Jerem.  Iii.  1-34  is  a  duplicate, 
almost  word  for  word.  The  only  differences  are 
that  Jerem.  lacks  2  Kings  xxv.  22-26,  and  2  Kings 
lacks  Jerem.  Iii.  28-30.  It  follows  that  neither  one 
is  borrowed  from  the  other.  Moreover  there  are 
also  a  few  other  slight  differences,  as,  for  instance, 
2  Kings  xxv.  16,  17  compared  with  Jerem.  Iii.  20- 
23.  It  is  certain  that  the  fifty-second  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  is  an  appendix  to  the  discourses  of  that 
prophet,  and  that  it  does  not  come  from  his  hand, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  survived 
the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  (ver.  31).  (See  the 
Introd.  §  1.)  Although  it  is  not  true  that  the  text 
in  Kings  is  “  thoroughly  corrupt  ”  (Hitzig),  yet  that 
in  Jerem.  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  of  Kings  has  some  peculiar  excellences,  as,  for 
instance,  xxv.  6,  7, 11,  17  compared  with  Jerem.  Iii. 
9,  10,  16,  20.  We  are  driven  to  a  conclusion  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  we  reached  in  regard  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hezekiah  (see  p.  201),  and  which  is  adopted 
also  by  Keil  and  Thenius,  that  both  narratives 
were  borrowed  from  one  source  which  is  now  lost. 
— The  mother  of  Zedekiah  was  also,  according  to 
chap,  xxiii.  31,  the  mother  of  Jehoahaz ;  he  was, 
therefore,  the  full  brother  of  the  latter,  and  the 
step-brother  of  Jehoiakim  (xxiil  36).  On  ver.  20 
see  notes  on  xxiv.  3.  The  author  means  to  say 
that,  as  this  king  and  the  people  persisted  in  their 
evil  ways,  the  judgment  which  had  long  been 
threatened  was  executed  in  this  reign.  The  special 
occasion  of  it  was  his  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
who  had  put  him  upon  the  throne,  and,  according 
to  2  Chron.  xxxvi  13  and  Ezek.  xvii  13,  had  taken 


an  oath  of  fidelity  from  him.  The  year  of  this  re¬ 
volt  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Babylon,  as  it  seems,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  the  captives  who  had  been  carried  away 
uuder  Jehoiachin  (Jerem.  xxix.  3  sq.).  In  his  fourth 
year  he  himself  went  thither  with  Seraiah,  proba¬ 
bly  with  the  same  intention,  but  in  vain  (Jerem.  11 
59).  Then  came  ambassadors  from  the  neighboring 
peoples  who  wanted  to  unite  with  Zedekiah  in  a 
common  effort  to  cast  off  the  Babylonian  yoke 
(Jerem.  xxvii.  3).  False  prophets  encouraged  him 
to  agree  to  this  (Jerem.  xxviil).  This  led  him  to 
send  to  Egypt  41  that  they  might  give  him  horses 
and  much  people  ”  (Ezek.  xvil  16).  As  the  Chal¬ 
dean  army  was  before  Jerusalem  in  Zedekiah’s 
ninth  year,  the  revolt  must  have  taken  place,  at 
the  latest,  in  his  eighth  year,  but  it  probably  took 
place  in  his  seventh,  or  perhaps  even  earlier. 

Chap.  xxv.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
ninth  year,  Ac.  These  dates  can  be  given  thus 
accurately  to  the  month  and  the  day,  because  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  during  the  exile  to  fast  on 
the  anniversary  of  these  days  of  disaster  (Zach.  vil 
3,  6 ;  viil  19).  It  is  evident  from  ver.  6  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  himself,  but 
remained  at  Riblah  (ohap.  xxiil  33),  and  sent  his 
army  from  thence  against  Jerusalem.  According 
to  Jerem.  xxxiv.  7  they  also  besieged  Lacliish  ana 
Azekah,  the  only  two  strongholds  remaining.  The 
word  cannot  mean  a  44  wall”  (Do  Wette),  for  it 

stands  in  contrast  with  n^b  as  something  differ¬ 
ent  (Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xvil  17 ;  xxl  27).  It  is  ordinari¬ 
ly  derived  from  pffi  speculari,  to  observe ,  to  watch, 
and  is  understood  to  mean  a  4<  watch-tower,”  or, 
collectively,  44  watch-towers  ”  (Hfivernick  on  Ezek. 

iv.  2 ;  Gesenius,  Keil),  but  ,  which  does  not 

refer  to  observation  but  to  an  encircling  on  all 
sides,  does  not  fit  this  meaning.  The  Sept,  trans¬ 
late  it  in  Ezek.  iv.  2,  by  irgopax&v,  a  bulwark ,  a 
rampart,  in  Ezek.  xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  27  by  firlAcrraatq, 
a  machine  for  throwing  missiles,  and  this  place  they 
translate :  repUfiKoddpqoev  hn*  avrqv  rel^oq  KVfcXy ;  the 
Vulg.  has  munitiones.  Hitzig  understands  by  it 
14  lines  of  circumvallation,”  and  Thenius  44  the  outer¬ 
most  of  the  siege  lines,  built  only  of  palisades,  and 
intended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies,” 
Ac.,  but  this  last  cannot  be  so  accurately  determin¬ 
ed.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
the  less  definite  meaning,  44  bulwark,”  or,  44  Biege- 
work.”  Yatablus:  Machinam  belHcam,  qmMsqvmJm 
fuerit — Yer.  2.  Unto  the  eleventh  year,  Ac. 
The  siege  lasted  in  all  one  year  five  months  and 
twenty-seven  days,  for  the  city  was  very  strongly 
fortified  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6;  xxxiii.  14).  This  is 
conclusive  against  the  assumption  that  a  capture 
of  the  city  is  implied  in  xxiv.  1  sq.  According  to 
Jerem.  xxxvii.  6, 11,  the  besieging  army,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  raised  the  siege  and  marched  against 
the  Egyptian  army  which  was  coming  to  the  help 
of  the  Jews.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  siege 
was  interrupted  for  a  time.— Jeremiah  gives  the 
date  in  ver.  3  more  accurately  (see  Jerem.  xxxix. 
2,  and  lil  6) :  44  In  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth 

[day]  of  the  month.”  The  first  words  '{TTin  cnha 

have  been  omitted  by  some  accident  in  the  version 
in  Kings,  and  they  must  be  supplied.  How  severe 
the  famine  was,  and  what  horrors  came  to  pass  as 
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a  consequence  of  it,  may  be  seen  from  Lament.  iL 
11,  12,  19;  iv.  3-10  (Ezek.  y.  10;  Baruch  ii.  3). 
See  also  Jerem.  xxxvii  21.  The  famine  did  not 
begin  on  the  ninth  of  the  fourth  month,  but  had 
become  so  severe  at  that  time  that  the  people  were 
no  longer  capable  of  making  a  strong  resistance ; 
ao  on  that  day  the  enemy  was  able  to  storm  the  city. 

Yer.  4.  And  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city. 
This  breach  was  on  the  north  side,  for,  according 
to  Jerem.  xxxix.  3,  the  leaders  of  the  Chaldean 
army,  when  they  came  in,  halted  and  seated  them¬ 
selves  in  “  the  middle  gate,”  that  is,  in  the  gate 
which  was  in  the  wall  between  the  upper,  southern 
city  (Ziou),  and  the  lower  northern  city,  and  which 
led  from  one  of  these  into  the  other.  When  the 
king  learned  of  this  he  took  to  flight  with  his  war¬ 
riors  by  night.  In  the  text  before  us  not  only  is 
“Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah”  (Jerem.  xxxix.  4) 
omitted  after  Tyn »  *1®°  the  predicate 

(Jerem.  xxxix.  4 ;  lit  7)  is  omitted  after  “  men 

of  War.”  All  the  old  versions  supply  at  least  one 
of  these  words.  They  fled  towards  the  south,  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  had  penetrated  by  the  north  side, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  that  way,  but 
even  on  this  side  they  had  to  fight  their  way 
through,  for  the  Chaldeans  had  invested  the  entire 
city  (yfjD).  The  attempt  derived  its  only  hope  of 

success  from  the  darkness,  and  from  the  greater 
weakness  of  the  besieging  force  on  the  south  side. 
— By  the  way  of  the  gate  between,  &c.  This 
gate,  called  the  gate  of  the  fountain  (Nehem.  iii. 
16),  was  at  the  southern  end*of  the  ravine  between 
Ophel  and  Zion,  the  Tyropoion.  At  tins  point,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  was  the  site  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  and 
there  were  cisterns  to  be  protected,  and  inasmuch 
also  as  the  formation  of  the  ground  made  it  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  the  enemy  to  attack  (Thenius), 
two  walls  had  been  built,  between  which  was  this 
gate  (Sept :  66dv  iHjTjk  nfr  kva  plow  ruv  reixuv, 
and  in  Jerem.  lit  7 :  kvk  plow  rob  relxwq  teal  rob 
nporeixio parody.  This  double  wall  is  also  mention¬ 
ed  in  Isai.  xxii.  11.  The  way  of  the  gate  is  the 
way  through  that  gate  out  of  the  city.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  king's  garden  was  inside 
or  outside  of  this  double  wall;  Thenius  assumes 
that  it  was  outside  (see  Map  of  Jerusalem  Before 
the  Exile,  appended  to  his  commentary).  It  is 
said  in  Ezek.  xii.  12:  44  The  prince  .  .  .  shall  bear 
upon  his  shoulder  in  the  twilight,  and  shall  go 
forth;  they  shall  dig  through  the  wall  (*Vp3)  to 

carry  [him]  out  thereby.”  Here  TfJ  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  refer  to  either  of  those  walls,  for  he 
went  through  the  gate ;  moreover  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  break  through  such  a  wall  in 
the  night.  We  must  therefore  understand  it  of 
that  wall  which  the  enemy  had  built  all  around  the 
city  (ver.  1),  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  break 
through.  The  fugitives  then  took  the  way  to  the 
plain  (ninyn),  that  is,  to  the  plains  or  meadows 

through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  and  which  were 
called  the  plain  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xiL  3  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  29 ; 
iv.  7).  Their  intention  was  to  cross  the  Jordan 
and  escape,  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Jericho, 
six  hours’  journey  from  Jerusalem. 

Yer.  6.  So  they  took  the  king,  Ac.  On  KNah 
Bee  notes  on  chap,  xxiii.  33.  44  Nebuchadnezzar 

was  not  present  at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem 
(Jerem.  xxxix.  3),  he  awaited  the  result  in  his 


camp”  (Thenius).  Instead  of  the  plurals  rEFPI 
and  in  ver.  7,  we  find  in  Jerem.  xxxix.  5 

and  Hi.  9  the  singular  with  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the 
subject.  Although  the  latter  may  be  the  more 
original  reading,  the  sense  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  for  Nebuchadnezzar  certainly  did  not  put 
Zedekiah’s  sons  to  death  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
appointed  a  tribunal  which  judged  and  executed 

them.  Instead  of  the  singular  DBtftD  Jeremiah 
has,  in  the  places  quoted  and  elsewhere,  the  plural, 
D'BBPD  •  With  "I2H  it  means,  to  deal  with  and  do* 

*  r  :  •  r  • 

tide  a  question  of  law.  This  trial  cannot  have  occu¬ 
pied  much  time,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  Zedekiah  had  broken  his  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  revolted.  The  sons  of  Zedekiah,  not 
all  his  children,  had  fled  with  him.  They  also 
were  regarded  as  rebels  and  put  to  death,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty.  His  daughters  were 
taken  away  as  captives  according  to  Jerem.  xlL  20. 
As  for  Zedekiah  himself,  he  was  to  suffer  a  painful 
punishment  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  eyes  were 
put  out  This  form  of  punishment  was  used  by 
the  Chaldeans  and  ancient  Persians  (Herod,  vii 
18).  Princes  are  still  disabled  in  this  way  in  Per¬ 
sia  when  it  is  desired  to  deprive  them  of  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  throne.  14  A  rod  of  silver  (or  of  brass! 
heated  glowing  hot,  is  passed  over  the  open  eye  ■ 
(Winer,  jR.-W.-R  II.  s.  15).  The  Vulg.  has  oados 
ejus  effodit,  and  on  Jerem.  lii.  11:  oculos  cruiL  It 
was  also  a  customary  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
Orient  to  pierce  out  the  eyes  ( Ctes.  Pers.  6).  44  Plate 
No.  18  in  Botta  (Mmum.  de  Nin.)  represents  a  king 
who  is  in  the  act  of  piercing  out  with  a  lance  the 
eyes  of  a  captive  of  no  ordinary  rank  who  kneels 
before  him  ”  (Thenius).  See  Cassel  on  Judges  xvL 
21.  However  the  act  of  piercing  out  the  eyes  is 
not  generally  expressed  by  “fly,  but  by  ig), 

Judges  xvl  21;  1  Sam.  xi  2;  Numb.  xvL  14.— 
With  fetters  of  brass,  and  double  fetters  at  that, 

D'ntPTO  •  He  was  doubly  fettered  hand  and  foot, 

and  brought  to  Babylon.  In  Jerem.  lii  11  the 
words  follow:  44  And  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day 
of  his  death.”  The  Sept,  have :  rif  ouuov  pvAuvoc, 
evidently  having  in  mind  Judges  xvi  21.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  may  have  thought 
that  this  statement  was  unnecessary,  since  every 
person  who  was  in  chains  was  put  in  the  prison  as 
a  matter  of  course.  According  to  Jerem.  xxxix. 
6,  and  lii.  1 0,  44  All  the  nobles  of  Judah  ”  were  put 
to  death  with  the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  that  is,  those 
who  had  fled  with  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  false  feature  of  the  story  borrowed 
from  2  Kings  xxv.  21,  as  Thenius  does. 

[Supplementary  Note  on  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  note  on  p.  247  we  brought  our  notice 
of  contemporaneous  history  down  to  the  year  640, 
the  year  in  which  Josiah  ascended  the  throne.  The 
commotion  of  the  next  sixty  years,  during  which 
Assyria  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  Egypt  was  humbled, 
and  the  Median  and  Babylonian  empires  advanced 
to  the  first  place,  amounted  to  an  historical  cata¬ 
clysm.  In  the  Bible  we  have  references  to  these 
movements  only  when,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  af¬ 
fected  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people.  This 
they  did  in  the  most  important  manner,  and,  in 
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order  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  on  Judah  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  comprehensive,  if  not  exhaustive,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historical  movements  which  were  in 
progress  in  Asia. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  now  before  us  is  very  obscure. 
We  have  no  historical  inscriptions  to  guide  us,  and 
are  thrown  upon  the  authority  of  literary  remains 
which  are  imperfect  and  inconsistent.  Our  chief 
authorities,  Rawlinson  and  Lenormant  (Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  and  Oppert)  differ  very  materially.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  understood  that  what  is  here  given 
is  only  conjectural  and  provisional. 

The  great  auestion  In  dispute,  on  which  the 
adjustment  of  me  fragments  of  information  which 
we  possess  into  a  smooth  narrative  depends,  is  as 
to  the  year  in  which  Nineveh  was  taken,  whether 
it  was  in  625  (Rawlinson),  or  in  606  (Lenormant). 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
though  it  is  open  to  serious  historical  objections. 
It  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  bring  this  question 
to  a  final  decision. 

In  640  Asshur-edil-ilani  (L.),  or,  Asshur-emid- 
iKn  (R.)  was  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  His  reign 
ended  about  626-5.  Rawlinson,  putting  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  at  this  date,  identifies  this  king  with  the 
Saracus,  or  Assaracus,  of  Abydenus.  Lenormant, 
utting  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  606,  supposes  that 
aracus  was  another  and  the  last  king,  who  reigned 
from  625  to  606.  The  last  king  was  far  inferior  to 
his  ancestors.  Under  him  the  empire  was  unable 
to  meet  the  attacks  which  fell  upon  it. 

The  Medes,  whose  first  attack  on  Assyria,  under 
Phraortes,  we  mentioned  above  (p.  247),  were  a 
hardy  mountain  people  who  now  arose  into  pro¬ 
minence.  Cyaxares,  the  successor  of  Phraortes, 
made  elaborate  preparations  to  renew  the  attempts 
at  conquest  towards  the  west.  He  was  ready  for 
the  attack  (RawL),  or  made  it  (Lenor.),  either  alone 
(R.)  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Chaldeans,  under 
Nabopolassar  (L.),  either  in  634  (R.)  or  in  625  (L.). 
This  attack  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
new  actors  on  the  scene.  A  horde  of  barbarians 
from  the  north,  Scythia,  poured  down  upon  the 
nations  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  They  were  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  Goths,  Huns,  Avari,  and  Van¬ 
dals,  who  appeared  in  Europe  early  in  the  Christian 
era,  and  their  behavior,  whithersoever  they  came, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  barbarians  who  entered 
Europe.  They  poured  over  Media,  Assyria,  and 
Babylonia,  and  spread  westward  into  Syria  and 
Palestine.  On  the  borders  of  Egypt  they  found 
Psammetichus  besieging  Ashdod.  He  persuaded 
them  by  gifts  to  turn  back,  and  thus  checked  their 
advance  in  this  direction.  Herodotus  says  that 
their  sway  lasted  for  nineteen  years.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  this  means,  for  in  some  countries,  Media 
for  instance,  the  natives  overcame  them  sooner  than 
in  others.  They  were  not  able  to  found  any  per¬ 
manent  authority  in  any  country.  They  perished 
by  luxury  and  vice,  were  slain,  or  employed  as 
mercenaries'  Jeremiah  refers  to  them  in  chap.  vi. 
22  aq. ;  viil  16;  ix.  10;  v.  15,  and,  in  the  50th 
chap.,  where  he  foretells  the  destruction  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  Scythian  invasion  furnishes  the  colors  of 
the  picture  in  which  he  describes  it.  Rawlinson 
puts  their  invasion  in  632;  Lenormant  in  625. 
Rawlinson  supposes,  that  after  the  Scythian  inva¬ 
sion  had  subsided,  the  Medes  renewed  the  attack 
on  Nineveh,  aud  secured  the  alliance  of  Nabopo¬ 


lassar,  in  625,  when  Nineveh  was  taken  and  de 
stroyed. 

In  610  Psammetichus  died,  and  Necho  sue 
ceeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  Necho  reigned 
from  610  to  595.  He  was  young  and  ambitious, 
and  he  planned  an  expedition  into  Asia,  no  doubt, 
if  Assyria  had  already  fallen,  with  the  intention  of 
winning  the  western  provinces  for  himself.  He 
marched  through  Philistia  and  Samaria.  Here  Jo- 
siah  of  Judah  marched  out  to  meet  him  (chap,  xxiii 
29).  We  do  not  need  to  seek  far  for  a  reason  for 
Josiah’s  action.  It  may  have  been  inspired,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  by  a  desire  to  manifest  fidelity 
to  his  suzerain,  Babylon  (R.),  but  it  is  a  more  sim¬ 
ple  explanation  to  notice  that,  under  the  existing 
weakness  of  Assyria,  Josiah  had  been  able  to  ex¬ 
ercise  sovereignty  over  some  portion  of  Samaria 
(chap,  xxiii  15  aq.),  If  the  Babylonians  were  al¬ 
ready  the  supreme  power,  they  had  not  interfered 
with  this.  If  Egypt  conquered  Samaria,  it  was  at 
an  end.  Josiah,  therefore,  had  a  very  natural  and 
simple  interest  in  opposing  the  Egyptian  invasion. 
If  Necho  intended  at  this  time  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  Babylonians,  he  certainly  desisted 
from  that  project  The  words  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
21  throw  no  light  on  the  party  he  intended  to  at¬ 
tack.  There  is  ground  here  for  believing  that  Nin¬ 
eveh  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  that  the  Babylonians 
had  not  yet  displayed  their  power.  Necho  saw  in 
the  feebleness  of  Assyria  an  opportunity  to  conquer 
its  western  provinces,  and  the  force  which  he  had 
was  probably  only  such  an  one  as  he  considered 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Josiah  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  as  rash  as  we  might  at  first  suppose  (cf. 
Ewald  ID.  762 — 3d  ed.  He  seems  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Necho  may  have  taken  Oarchemish  at 
this  time,  cf  aa.  782-3).  However,  the  Jewish  king 
was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  second  son  Jeho- 
ahaz  was  made  king.  Necho  pursued  his  course 
of  conquest  with  success  for  three  months.  On 
his  return,  he  regarded  Judah  also,  by  virtue  of  his 
victory  at  Megiddo,  as  a  conquered  province,  al¬ 
though  he  had  declared  at  the  outset  that  he  had 
no  hostile  design  against  that  country  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  21).  He  refused  to  ratify  the  election  of 
Jehoahaz,  but  took  him  (probably  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  bring  him)  from  Jerusalem  to  the  camp  at 
Riblah  (chap,  xxiii  33),  where  he  put  him  in  chains, 
and  carried  him  captive  to  Egypt.  He  made  Judah 
tributary.  Jeremiah  (xxil  10)  calls  Jehoahaz  more 
worthy  of  pity  in  his  captivity  than  his  father  in  his 
death,  and  Ewald,  with  good  reason,  interprets  the 
parable  (Ezek.  xix.,  especially  vers.  2-4)  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  Necho  put  the  elder  brother  Eliakim  on  the 
throne,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  (chap, 
xxiii  34).  This  was  in  609  or  608.  Necho  at  this 
time  took  Gaza  (Jerem.  xlvil  1),  and  remained 
sovereign  over  the  western  provinces  for  two  or 
three  years. 

W e  come  now  to  the  year  606  in  which  Nineveh 
was  taken  according  to  Oppert,  Lenormant,  Ewald, 
and  others.  The  historical  features  of  this  event, 
aside  from  the  question  of  its  date,  are  as  follows. 
The  king  of  Assyria  sent  to  Babylon,  as  satrap,  a 
general  named  Nabopolassar  (Nebo-protects-my- 
son),  probably  an  Assyrian.  It  is  certain  that, 
when  the  final  attack  was  made,  it  was  twofold, 
both  from  Media  and  from  the  south.  Nabopo¬ 
lassar  and  Cyaxares  formed  an  alliance  which  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  with  Amyitds,  daughter  of  Cyax- 
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ares.  Rawlinson’s  idea  is  that  Nabopolassar  was 
charged  with  the  defence  against  the  attack  from 
the  south,  but  turned  traitor.  This  supposition  is 
necessary  since  he  does  not  think  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans  participated  in  the  first  attack.  Lenormant 
supposes  that  Nabopolassar  was  sent  to  Babylon 
as  satrap,  that  he  matured  plans  of  revolt,  that  he 
joined  in  the  first  attack,  and  that  he  employed  the 
interval  of  nineteen  years  in  establishing  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  also  thinks  that  Nabopolassar  was, 
in  607,  an  old  and  broken  man,  that  he  associated 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with  himself  on  the  throne 
in  that  year,  and  that,  therefore,  the  capture  of 
Nineveh  is  really  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  that  prince.  He  supposes  that  certain 
chronological  discrepancies  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  became  joint  ruler 
in  607,  so  that  two  starting-points  for  his  reign 
were  confused.  (See  chap.  xxv.  8,  and  Jerem.  lii. 
28-30.)  The  attack  of  the  confederated  Modes  and 
Chaldeans  was  successful,  and  Saracus  perished 
with  his  court  and  treasures  in  the  downfall  of  the 
city. 

Nebuchadnezzar  now  becomes  the  chief  figure 
in  the  drama.  He  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  energy,  and  he  consolidated,  if  we  may 
not  say  that  he  actually  established,  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  monarchy.  Having  destroyed  Nineveh,  his 
next  task  was  to  recover  that  portion  of  his  new 
conquest  which  the  Egyptians  had  held  in  posses¬ 
sion  for  two  or  three  years.  In  606,  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jerem.  xlvi.  2),  he  met  Necho, 
who  came  out  to  aefend  his  possessions,  at  Car- 
chemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  totally  defeated 
him.  He  pursued  the  Egyptians  to  the  border  of 
Egypt  (chap.  xxiv.  7),  and  no  doubt  intended  to 
push  on  into  that  country,  when  news  came  to  him 
(604)  that  his  father  was  dead.  He  hastened  to 
Babylon  with  a  small  escort  through  the  nearer, 
but  more  dangerous,  way  of  the  desert  He  met 
with  no  opposition  in  ascending  the  throne,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  of  Judah  (Jerem.  xxv.  1). 

In  the  haste  of  these  movements,  Judah  had  re¬ 
mained  secure  in  its  mountains.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army  marched  to  Egypt  in  two  columns,  one  through 
Philistia  and  one  through  Perea  (Lenormant).  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  soon  returned  to  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest.  In  602 
or  601  he  made  Jehoiakim  tributary  (chap.  xxiv.  1) 
and  took  away  certain  hostages  or  captives.  In 
699  or  698  Jehoiakim  planned  a  revolt  (chap.  xxiv. 
1),  relying  on  help  from  Egypt  Rawlinson  thinks 
that  the  embassy  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxvi.  22  had 
for  its  object  to  form  this  alliance,  and  that  the 
matter  of  Urijah  was  only  a  pretext.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  first  incited  the  neighboring  nations  against 
him  (chap.  xxiv.  2),  and  then  himself  marched  into 
Judah.  Jehoiakim  died  at  this  time,  and  Jehoi- 
achin,  his  son,  succeeded  (chap.  xxiv.  8).  He  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  Chaldeans,  and  surrendered 
at  discretion  (chap.  xxiv.  12).  He  was  taken  away 
prisoner,  with  10,000  other  captives  (chap.  xxiv.  13 
and  14),  the  most  energetic  and  independent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  city  and  temple  were 
plundered,  and  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jo- 
siah,  was  put  upon  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
under  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  17). 

Lenormant  justly  says  of  Zedekiah  that  he  was 
only  a  Babylonian  satrap.  A  strong  party  urged 
him  continually  to  revolt,  but  Jeremiah  counselled 
patience  and  submission.  In  695  the  princes  of 


the  neighboring  countries  met  at  Jerusalem  (Jerem. 
xxriL  3)  to  plan  a  concerted  revolt,  but  Zedekiah 
was  persuaded  by  Jeremiah  to  renounce  this  plan 
(Jerem.  xxvii.).  He  went  to  Babylon  (in  his  fourth 
year,  594)  to  counteract  suspicions  of  his  fidelity 
which  had  been  aroused  (Jer.  li.  59).  However, 
he  again  cherished  similar  plans,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Uaprahet  (Uaphris,  A  pries, 
Hophra)  of  Egypt.  The  Chaldeans  again  invaded 
Judah  in  590.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  began  early 
in  January,  689  (Lenorm.).  During  this  siege  the 
serfs  were  manumitted,  that  they  might  help  in  the 
defence  (Jerem.  xxxiv.).  The  Egyptians  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chaldeans  turned  to 
meet  the  attack,  and  the  hopes  of  t^e  Jews  revived 
so  far  that  the  freedmen  were  once  more  enslaved. 
This  diversion,  however,  produced  no  effect.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  a  battle  was  really  fought  and 
lost  by  the  Egyptians  (Josephus,  Antiq.  X.  viL  3), 
or  whether  they  retreated  without  fighting  at  all 
In  588  a  breach  was  made  and  the  Chaldeans  en¬ 
tered  the  city  (xxv.  3  and  4).  Zedekiah  fled  (xxv. 
4),  hoping  to  break  through  the  investing  lines,  but 
he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Riblah  (xxv.  6), 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  was  encamped.  His  sons 
were  slain  before  his  eyes.  He  was  then  blinded 
and  taken  captive  to  Babylon.  One  month  later 
(xxv.  8,  ef.  xxv.  3)  Nebuzaradan  was  deputed 
to  carry  out  the  systematic  destruction  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  deportation  of  the  most  influential 
of  its  population.  This  he  did  thoroughly,  though 
not  without  some  slight  leniency  (chap.  xxv.  12- 
22).  However,  the  fanaticism  of  Ishmael  and  bis 
party  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  maintaining  the 
Jewish  nationality,  even  in  the  pitiful  form  in  which 
the  Chaldeans  had  yet  spared  it  (xxv.  25).  The 
history  of  Judah,  from  this  time  on,  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  great  world-monarchiesi — W.  G.  8.J 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

*  1.  The  author  treats  very  curtly  the  history  of 
the  last  four  kings  of  Judah.  In  Chronicles  we  find  a 
still  more  abbreviated  account.  He  passes  hastily 
over  this  part  of  the  history  of  Judah,  just  as  he 
did  over  the  similar  part  of  the  history  of  Israel 
(see  p.  162  sq .),  for  it  is  the  twenty-three  years  of 
the  “  death-agony  of  the  nation  ”  (Ewald).  Josiah 
was  the  last  genuine  theocratic  king.  With  his 
death  begins  the  end  of  the  kingdom ;  the  history 
of  his  four  successors,  three  of  whom  were  his  sons 
and  one  his  grandson,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
*  [Genma  logical  Tabu  or  tub  Last  Korea  or  Judah. 

Pedaiah  Jeremiah 


Zebu  dab =Jo*iab  (l)=Hamutal 


Elfaklm,  or  JsHOAHAZ(f),  or  Mattaniah,  or 
Nehoata=jBBoiAXiM  (*)  fihallnm  Zbdxkiah(*). 


Jbhoi  achtw  (*)  or 
Jeconiah,  or 
Coniah 


/Aaalr  Bhealtiel,  or 

V  Salathiel 

Sovereigns  in  small  oapttals.  The  numbers  dmifBats 
the  order  of  succession  on  the  throne.— W.  6.  &.] 
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story  of  this  end.  The  author  tells  no  more  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  than  appears  to  him  from  his  theo¬ 
cratic  and  pragmatic  standpoint  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  So  he  tells  first  what  the  attitude  of 
each  was  towards  Jehovah,  that  is,  toward  the  co¬ 
venant  or  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  so  much  of 
their  history  as  pertains  to  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  approaching  step  by  step.  We 
therefore  learn  rather  what  happened  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  God  than  what  they  them¬ 
selves  did.  Essential  additions  to  the  history  are 
contributed  by  Jeremiah,  especially  by  the  histor¬ 
ical  portions,  but  also  by  the  prophetical  discourses, 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which 
reign  these  latter  belong  to,  nor  what  events  they 
refer  to.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  great 
prophet,  who  certainly  was  an  important  personage 
during  these  last  four  reigns,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  not  mentioned  or  referred  to  at  all  in 
the  historical  book,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the 
acquaintance  of  the  readers  with  the  book  of  the 
prophet  is  taken  for  granted.  [This  is  one  reason 
for  thinking  that  Jeremiah  himself  wrote  the  Books 
of  Kings.  See  Introd.  §  1. — W.  G.  S.] 

2.  The  reign  of  king  Jehoahaz ,  although  it  only 
lasted  for  three  months,  had  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  history,  inasmuch  as  it  broke 
with  Josiah’s  theocratic  regime,  and  introduced  an¬ 
other  policy  which  hastened  on  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom.  All  that  Josiah  had  built  up  with 
such  anxious  care  and  labor  fell  in  ruins  in  a  few 
months.  Although  the  Jehovah-worship  was  not 
formally  abrogated  again,  yet  the  door  was  opened 
for  all  manuer  of  heathen  falsehood  and  corruption 
to  re-enter,  and  no  one  of  the  following  kings 
abandoned  the  new  policy  which  was  thus  inaugu¬ 
rated.  This  is  the  heavy  guilt  which  rests  upon 
Jehoahaz.  How  he  came  to  adopt  this  course  we 
can  only  guess,  since  we  have  no  explanation  of  it 
offered  in  the  Scriptures.  The  notion  of  some  of 
the  old  expositors,  that  he  was  seduced  by  his 
mother,  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  improbable  as  she  came  from  the  ancient 
priest-city  Libnah,  and  so  cannot  certainly  have 
been  bred  to  idolatry.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  the.  heathen-party,  to  which  many  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  belonged,  but  which  had  been 
repressed  under  Josiah,  arose  once  more  after  his 
death,  and  sought  to  regain  its  power.  He  either 
brought  them  over  to  his  side  or  sought  to  win 
them  by  concessions.  It  does  indeed  seem  proba¬ 
ble,  from  the  course  which  Nocho  adopted  towards 
him.  that  “  he  continued  to’  be  hostile  to  Egypt  ” 
(Ewald),  but  the  text  nowhere  states  that  “he 
resisted  unworthy  proposals  of  the  Egyptian  king.” 
Niemeyer  ( Character  der  Bibel  V.  a.  105)  says  of 
him  :  “  When  compared  with  his  elder  brothers  and 
successors,  he  seems  to  have  been  superior  to 
them  in  many  respects.  One  passage  in  Jeremiah 
would  almost  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  longed  for  his  return  from  Egypt.”  Umbreit 
also  remarks  on  Jerem.  xxii.  11  sq. :  “  He  seems, 
during  his  reign  of  three  months,  to  have  made 
himself  very  much  beloved.”  But  it  by  no  means 
follows,  because  the  people  passed  over  his  elder 
brothers  to  make  him  king,  that  he  was  in  any 
way  better  than  they,  for  he  certainly  did  not  ful¬ 
fil  any  hopes  which  may  have  been  formed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  him,  and  Josephus  (Anttq.  X.  v.  2),  who 
certainly  would  not  contradict  the  general  verdict 


in  regard  to  him  which  had  been  crystallized  in 
tradition,  calls  him  aoedr/g  ml  fuagbs  rcrv  rgSirov.  Aa 
for  the  text,  Jerem.  xxii.  10-12,  in  which  he  ie 
called  Shallum,  it  certainly  cannot  mean  that  Shal- 
lum  deserved  to  be  lamented  more  than  the  model 
king,  Josiah,  who  walked  in  the  way  of  his 
father  David,  and  turned  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  whereas  Jehoahaz  followed  in 
the  ways  of  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon  (chap, 
xxii  2;  xxiil  32).  The  prophet  there  threatens 
the  house  of  David  (ver.  1)  with  destruction,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  abandoned  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
(vers.  5-9).  He  says  that  one  king  has  already 
been  carried  away  captive  out  of  his  land, — the 
land  of  promise, — that  he  will  die  and  be  buried  in 
a  foreign  land  (a  great  calamity  and  disgrace,  ao- 
cording  to  Israelitish  notions),  and  that  another 
will  be  cast  out  before  the  city  like  a  dead  animal 
and  find  no  burial  at  all.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
syllable  here  of  desire  and  longing  on  the  part  of 
the  people  for  the  return  of  Jehoahaz  as  one  who 
was  better  than  the  rest.  Why  should  the  people 
long  for  the  return  of  a  king  who  had  disappoint¬ 
ed  all  their  hopes  and  expectations  ? 

3.  Josephus  says  {Avkq.  X.  v.  2)  of  king  Jehoi- 
aleim:  iriryxave  Ctv  rtjv  <pi’<nv  hdinog  ml  icaKovpyof} 
Kal  pfjre  Oebv  boiof,  nfjre  irpbg  ovf  into* 

Kfc.  The  correctness  of  this  criticism  appears  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  passages  in  Jeremiah  which  serve 
as  supplements  to  the  history  before  us,  Jerem. 
xxp.  13-19;  xxvi.  20-24;  xxxvi.  20-32.  The 
idol-worship  which  Jehoahaz  had  tolerated  onco 
more  grew  and  spread  with  great  rapidity  under 
Jehoiakim.  All  the  abominations  which  had  ex¬ 
isted  under  Manasseh  reappeared.  Ewald  and 
Yaihinger  infer  from  Ezek.  viii,  7-13  that  he  “ad¬ 
ded  to  ”  the  Asiatic  forms  of  idolatry  which  had 
existed  under  Manasseh,  “  by  introducing  also  the 
Egyptian  cultus,”  but  the  reference  in  that  passage 
is  to  the  worship  of  Thammuz  (Adonis),  a  well- 
known  deity  of  Western  Asia,  the  chief  seat  of 
whose  worship  was  the  ancient  Phoenician  city  of 
Byblus,  and  to  whose  cultus  belong  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  worms  and  unclean  animals  on  the  walls 
(ver.  10. — See  Havernick  on  Ezek.  8.  98  and  108). 
Moreover,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  this 
cultus  was  introduced  under  Jehoiakim,  or  not  un¬ 
til  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  Egyptian  cultus  under  Je¬ 
hoiakim,  although  he  was  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  and 
in  fact  there  is  no  hint  at  all  of  any  Egyptian  forms 
of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews.  Jehoiakim  wag 
the  tool  of  the  heathen  party ;  he  not  only  did  not 
listen  to  the  prophets,  he  hated  and  persecuted 
them.  He  caused  the  prophet  Urijah,  who  had  fled 
from  him  to  Egypt,  to  be  brought  back  from  thence, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  then  his  corpse  to  be  shame¬ 
fully  handled  (Jerem.  xxvi  20-24).  Jeremiah 
barely  escaped  death  (Jerem.  xxxvi.  26).  2  Kings 
xxiv.  3  and  4  also  shows  that  Jehoiakim  shed 
much  innocent  blood.  He  had  also  a  passion  for 
building,  and  he  caused  expensive  structures  to  be 
erected  unjustly,  and  without  paying  wages  to  the 
laborers.  [Jerem.  xxii.  13  «g.]  He  exacted  the 
tribute  which  Necho  had  imposed  upon  him  from 
the  people  instead  of  using  the  royal  treasures  for 
this  purpose.  Even  after  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  exhausted  he  continued  his  exactions 
so  that  the  courageous  prophet  rebuked  uim: 
“  Thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  are  not  but  for  thy 
|  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood,  and 
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for  oppression,  and  for  violence  to  do  it  ”  (Jerem. 
xxii.  17).  Therefore  the  prophet  warns  him  that 
he  will  not  be  lamented  nor  buried,  but  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  royal  grandeur  and  glory,  he  will 
be  dragged  forth  and  cast  upon  the  field  like  a 
dead  ass.  No  doubt  he  early  showed  what,  sort  of 
a  disposition  he  had,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
people,  after  Josiah’s  death,  passed  him  over  and 
made  his  brother  king.  He  was  a  tyrant  who  was 
forced  upon  the  nation  by  a  victorious  enemy, 
through  whom  it  was  punished  for  its  apostasy. 
His  reign  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  judgment 
which  had  already  begun  to  fall. 

4.  King  Jekoiachin  is  placed  before  us  by  both 
the  historical  narratives  (2  Kings  xxiv.  9 ;  2  Chron. 
xxx vi  9)  as  just  like  the  three  other  kings  as  re¬ 
gards  his  attitude  towards  Jehovah.  It  is  simply 
said  of  him  without  restriction:  “He  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  like  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done.”  The  only  thing  further 
which  is  related  .in  regard  to  him  is  that,  when  the 
'  Babylonian  army  appeared  before  Jerusalem  to 
besiege  it,  he  went  out  and  surrendered  himself, 
begging  for  mercy.  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  vii.  1)  re- 

firdg  this  as  a  praiseworthy  action.  He  says: 

tfioei  xpWfbs  vv  ml  Sucnioq  oit/c  rj^iov  rfjv  i r6Xtv 
tuvSweixjvcav  SC  avrdv  nepiotfv;  that  the  king  had  a 
solemn  promise  from  the  generals  whom  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  sent  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
him  or  to  the  city,  but  that  this  promise  was  broken, 
for  Nebuchadnezzar  had  given  orders  that  all  who 
were  in  the  city  should  be  taken  captive  and 
brought  into  his  presence.  Niemeyer  also  says 
(Charact.  d.  B.  V.  s.  107):  “  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  was  undeniably  a  better  king  than  his 
father.  He  does  that  which  wisdom  and  human¬ 
ity  require  under  the  circumstances.  He  desists 
from  the  active  prosecution  of  a  revolt  which  could 
only  result  in  greater  cruelty  from  the  enemy,  and 
greater  exhaustion  of  the  land,  which  was  already 
thoroughly  worn  out.  He  must  have  been  regard¬ 
ed,  even  in  his  captivity,  as  a  man  who  deserved 
great  respect  (Jerem.  lii  31).”  Similarly  Ewald 
(GescK  III.  8.  734)  says :  “  This  prince  was  obliged 
to  yield,  in  religious  matters,  to  the  prevailing  de¬ 
pravity,  but  he  did  not  lack  good  features  of  char¬ 
acter  which  served  to  excite  good  hopes  of  him. 
There  was  a  greater  feeling  of  happiness  under 
him  than  under  his  father,  and  there  was  great 
lamentation  when  he  was  obliged,  at  &n  early  age, 
to  go  into  captivity.  Probably  the  touching  psalms 
xlii.,  xliii.,  and  lxxxiv.  are  from  his  hand.”  Vai- 
hingar  also  (Herzog,  Reai-Encyc.  VI.  a.  787)  agrees 
with  this  general  opinion :  “Although  he  had  not 
reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jehovah-religion,  yet 
there  continued  to  be  among  the  people  a  longing 
for  his  return.  The  false  prophets  especially 
nourished  this  hope  (Jerem.  xxviii.  4).”  These 
favorable  opinions,  however,  are  not  at  all  well 
founded.  From  his  sudden  surrender  of  the  city 
we  may  rather  infer  that  he  was  weak  and  coward¬ 
ly  than  anything  else.  [It  should  be  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  just  what  Jeremiah  urged  Zede- 
kiah  to  do  afterwards,  viz.,  to  yield  to  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  sue  for  mercy  (Jerem.  xxxvii  17  sq.,  cf. 
also  xxxvii.  2).  Jehoiachin,  by  surrendering,  seems 
to  have  saved  the  city  from  sack  and  pillage  and 
burning,  which  was  its  fate  after  Zedekiah’s  resist¬ 
ance.  We  cannot  condemn  Jehoiachin  for  pusil¬ 
lanimity  in  surrendering  at  discretion,  and  Zede- 
xiah  for  obstinacy  in  resisting  to  the  end.  See 


next  section.  The  surrender  is  as  much  a  sign  of 
wisdom  as  of  weakness. — W.  G.  8.]  There  is  no 
support  in  this  text  nor  in  Jeremiah  for  what  Jose¬ 
phus  adds  in  regard  to  the  promise  which  had 
been  given  him  and  was  broken.  The  words  of 
the  prophet  (Jerem.  xxii.  24-34),  where  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  divine  oracle,  come  in  here  with  pecu¬ 
liar  significance :  “As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
though  Coniah  {Jehoiachin],  the  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet  upon  my  right 
hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence  1  And  I  will 
give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life, 
and  into  the  hand  of  them  whose  face  thou  feareBt, 
even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  I 
will  cast  thee  out,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee, 
into  another  country  where  ye  were  not  bom,  and 
there  shall  ye  die,  but  to  the  land  whereunto  they 
desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return.  Is 
[then,  do  ye  ask]  this  man  Coniah  a  despised, 
broken,  idol  7  Is  he  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleas¬ 
ure  ?  Wherefore  are  they  cast  out,  he,  and  his  seed, 
and  are  cast  into  a  land  which  they  know  not  7 
0!  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Thug  saith  the  Lord :  Write  ye  this  man  childless, 
a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days,  for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah.” 
This  stem  condemnation  by  Jehovah  cannot  rest 
upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  Je¬ 
hoiachin  had  done  “  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  like  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done.”  It  would  have  been  a  very  unjust  condem¬ 
nation,  if  Jehoiachin  had  been  “  a  man  deserving  of 
the  highest  respect,”  and  if,  by  virtue  of  his  good 
traits,  he  had  been  “  superior  to  his  brothers  and 
his#  uncle,”  or  had  belonged  to  the  better  portion  of 
the  nation.  The  comparison  to  a  signet  ring, 
which  has  been  so  often  interpreted  to  Jehoia- 
chin’s  advantage,  does  not  mean,  if  he  were  as 
dear  to  me  as  such  a  ring,  nevertheless  I  would 
cast  him  away.  Only  those  are  dear  to  Jehovah 
who  walk  in  His  ways,  and  such  he  does  not  cast 
away.  The  meaning  rather  is,  as  is  shown  by  the 
tearing  off  from  the  hand,  this :  however  firmly  he 
supposes  that,  as  a  king  [of  the  House  of  David], 
he  is  held  by  me,  even  like  the  signet  on  my  hand, 
nevertheless  I  will  cast  him  away  on  account  of 
his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people.  When 
the  false  prophet  Hananiah  (Jerem.  xxviii.  5 
sq.)  foretells  that  Jehovah  will  bring  back  all  tho 
vessels  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  king  Jehoia¬ 
chin,  and  all  who  are  captive  with  him,  and  will 
break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  this  does 
not  express  any  especial  “  longing  ”  for  the  return 
of  this  king,  but  only  a  general  desire  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  Babylonian  yoke,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  with  its  independent  dynasty. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  generally  understood,  and 
with  far  more  apparent  reason,  that  the  “  young 
lion,”  Ezek.  xix.  5  sq.,  represents  Jehoiachin.  but 
this  also  is  impossible,  because  all  that  is  there 
implied  in  regard  to  him  cannot  possibly  have 
taken  place  within  three  months  (Schmieder  on 
that  passage).  In  the  abbreviated  name  Coniah 
(see  the  Eaceg.  notes  on  chap.  xxiv.  8),  which  is 
there  used,  many  old  expositors,  such  as  Grotius 
and  Lightfoot,  and  also  Hengstenberg  and  Schmie¬ 
der,  have  seen  an  intention  to  figure  forth  to  the 
king  his  approaching  doom:  “The  ftitur*  is  put 
first  in  order  by  cutting  off  the  '  to  cut  off  hope:  a 
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Jechoniah  with  J,  a  God-will-conflrm  without  the  I 
*  will  ’  ”  (Hengstenberg).  Not  to  speak  of  any  j 
other  objection  to  this,  it  is  enough  that  the  abbre-  ] 
▼iated  form  Coniah  is  used  instead  of  Jeconiah  not 
only  in  prophetical  but  also  in  historical  passages 
(Jerera.  xxxvii.  1),  where  there  is  no  possible  in¬ 
tention  to  signify  the  “  cutting  off  of  hope.” 

[Bahr  seems  to  allow  his  judgment  of  Jehoia- 
chin  to  be  too  much  controlled  by  the  standing 
formula  that  “  he  did  that  which  was  evil,”  kc. 
This  formula  covered  many  grades  of  evil,  and  no 
violence  is  done  to  the  geueral  justice  of  this  ver¬ 
dict  upon  him,  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  one  of  the  worst  among  the  bad.  Ewald  is 
justified  in  saying :  “  The  king  tneant  no  harm,  but 
he  was  negligent  in  his  duties.  He  did  not  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  good  judgment.  He 
was  a  tool  of  the  nobles,  and  he  was  far  too  weak 
for  the  bitter  crisis  in  which  he  was  called  to 
reign.”  Stanley  also  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
king  and  of  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  him : 
“  With  straining  eyes  the  Jewish  people  and  pro¬ 
phets  still  hung  on  the  hope  that  their  lost  prince 
would  be  speedily  restored  to  them.  The  gate 
through  which  he  left  the  city  was  walled  up  like 
that  by  which  the  last  Moorish  king  left  Grenada, 
and  was  long  known  as  the  gate  of  Jeconiah. 
From  his  captivity  as  from  a  decisive  era  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  of  the  history  were  reckoned  (Ezek. 
i,  2 ;  viii.  1 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxvi.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1  [2 
Kings  xxv.  27].  The  tidings  were  treasured  up 
with  a  mournful  pleasure,  that,  in  the  distant  Ba¬ 
bylon,  where,  with  his  royal  mother  (Jerem.  xxii. 
26;  2  Kings  xxiv.  15),  he  was  to  end  his  days,  af¬ 
ter  many  years  of  imprisonment,  the  curse  of 
childlessness,  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  (Jerem.  xxii.  30),  was  removed ;  and  that,  a# 
he  grew  to  man's  estate,  a  race  of  no  less  than 
eight  son 8  were  born  to  him,  by  whom  the  royal 
race  of  Judah  was  carried  on  (l  Chron.  iii.  17,  18; 
cf.  Susan,  i.-iv.) ;  and  yet  more,  that  he  had  been 
kindly  treated  by  the  successor  of  his  captor  (2 
Kings  xxv.  27-30 ;  Jerem.  Iii.  31-34) ;  that  he  took 
precedence  of  all  of  the  subject  kings  at  the  table 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch;  that  his  prison  gar¬ 
ments  and  his  prison  fare  were  changed  to  some¬ 
thing  like  his  former  state.  .  .  .  More  than  one 
sacred  legend — enshrined  in  the  sacred  books  of 
many  an  ancient  Christian  Church — tells  how  he, 
with  the  other  captives,  sat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  (Baruch  L  3,  4),  and  shed  bitter  tears  as 
they  heard  the  messages  of  their  brethren  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  or  how  he  dwelt  in  a  sumptuous  house  and 
fair  gardens,  with  his  beautiful  wife,  Susannah, 

4  more  honorable  than  all  others  ’  (Susannah  i.-iv.).” 
— W.  G.  S.] 

6.  The  account  of  the  eleven  years'  reign  o/Zedekiah 
only  states  how  that  reign  came  to  an  end,  for  be¬ 
sides  the  standing  formula  that  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  it  contains  only  the  remark  that 
he  revolted  from  the  king  of  Babylon.  We  obtain 
a  more  complete  picture  of  this  reign  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  and  historical  accounts  which  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  As  concerns  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Jehovah  and  the  law  of  Moses,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  himself  devoted  to  idolatry, 
but  he  did  not  oppose  it  any  more  than  his  brother 
Jehoiakim  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  heathenism 
and  immorality  rather  increased  and  spread  during 
his  reign.  The  stone  was  rolling ;  it  could  not  be 
19 


stayed  any  more.  The  class  whose  especial  duty 
it  was  to  oppose  this  tendency,  namely,  the  priests 
and  prophets,  sank  during  this  time  lower  and 
lower  (Beo  Jerem.  xxiil).  Then,  too,  the  revolt  of 
Zedokiah  from  Nebuchadnezzar  was  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  that  of  Ilozekiah  from  Sennacherib 
(see  notes  on  chap,  xviii.  7),  nay,  it  was  even  worse 
than  that  of  his  brother  Jehoiakim  from  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  for  he  not  only  owed  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
his  crown  and  his  throne  (as  Jehoiakim  had  owed 
his  to  Pharaoh-Necho),  but  he  had  also  sworn  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  brief  account,  2  Chron.  xxxvL  1 3.  This  oath 
he  broke  in  a  frivolous  way  without  any  sufficient 
reason.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  declares  that  this 
oath-breaking  was  a  great  sin,  not  only  against  him 
to  whom  it  was  sworn,  but  also  against  him  by 
whom  it  was  sworn,  Jehovah,  and  he  even  gives 
this  as  the  reason  for  the  ruin  of  the  king  and  of 
the  nation  (chap.  xvii.  18-20):  “  Seeing  he  despised 
the  oath  by  breaking  the  covenant,  when  lol  he 
had  given  his  hand,  and  hath  done  all  these  things, 
he  shall  not  eEcape.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath  that  he  hath 
despised,  and  my  covenant  that  he  hath  broken, 
even  it  will  I  recompense  upon  his  own  head. 
And  I  will  spread  my  net  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
be  taken  in  my  snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  will  plead  with  him  there  for  his  tres¬ 
passes  that  ho  hath  trespassed  against  me.”  Ho 
does  not  appear  in  a  much  better  light  according  to 
some  facts  which  Jeremiah  mentions.  During  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  he  entered  into  a  solemn  cove¬ 
nant  with  all  the  people  “  that  every  man  should 
let  his  manservant,  and  every  man  his  maidser¬ 
vant,  being  a  Hebrew  or  a  Hebrewess,  go  free, 
that  none  should  serve  himself  of  them,  to  wit,  of 
a  Jew  his  brother.”  The  “  princes  ”  and  the  “  peo¬ 
ple  ”  agreed  to  this  and  manumitted  the  serfs  or 
slaves.  But  when  it  was  heard  that  the  Egyptian 
army  was  coming  to  help  them,  and  they  thought 
that  they  would  not  need  the  freed  people  any 
more,  they  broke  the  covenant  and  reduced  them 
once  more  to  slavery.  This  led  the  prophet  to  de¬ 
clare  :  “  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  ‘Ye  have 
not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty  every 
one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor: 
behold  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord, 
to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed  into  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  .  .  .  And  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  and  his  princes  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek 
their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon’s  army,  which  are  gone  up  from  you.  Behold, 
I  will  command,’  saith  the  Lord,  ‘and  cause  them 
to  return  to  this  city ;  and  they  shall  fight  against 
it  and  take  it  and  burn  it  with  fire,  and  I  will  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  a  desolation  without  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  *  ”  (Jerem.  xxxiv.  8-22).  What  is  narrated  in 
Jerem.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.  is  still  more  significant. 
At  that  time  of  great  anxiety  and  distress  the 
king  sent  messengers  with  this  request :  Pray  for 
us  to  Jehovah  1  then,  however,  he  allowed  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  seize  Jeremiah,  maltreat  him,  and  cast  him 
into  prison,  because  they  were  an^ry  at  his  threats. 
Not  until  some  time  afterwards  dia  he  send  for  Jer¬ 
emiah,  though  secretly,  and  ask  of  him  an  oracle 
of  the  Lord.  Even  yet  he  did  not  set  him  free,  but 
only  granted 'him  a  somewhat  less  severe  imprison¬ 
ment.  Then,  when  the  prophet  repeatedly  fore- 
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told  the  victory  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  officers  and 
chiefs  demanded  hi9  death,  and  the  king  replied: 

“  Behold  he  is  in  your  hand ;  for  the  king  is  not  he 
that  can  do  anything  against  you.”  Then  they 
lowered  hiru  into  a  dungeon  in  which  there  was  no 
water,  indeed,  but  slime,  iqto  which  he  sank,  and 
where  he  would  have  perished  wretchedly,  if  he 
had  not  been  rescued  through  the  efforts  of  an 
Ethiopian,  Kbedinelech.  Even  yet,  however,  he 
was  held  as  a  prisoner.  Still  again  the  king 
sought  a  secret  interview  with  him,  but  did  not 
obey  his  counsel  to  give  himself  up,  because  he 
feared  that  he  should  be  despised  and  maltreated 
by  those  Jews  who  had  deserted  to  the  Chaldeans. 
He  commanded  the  prophet  to  keep  the  interview 
a  Becret,  and  especially  not  to  let  the  “  princes  ” 
know  of  it.  When  finally  the  Chaldeans  penetrated 
into  the  lower  city,  he  took  flight  by  night  with 
his  immediate  attendants  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city,  but  was  soon  caught  by  the  Chaldeans, 
and  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  caused 
him  to  be  blinded,  and  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death. 
From  this  entire  story  we  see  wh^t  was  the  chief 
feature  in  Zedekiah’s  character:  “Weakness,  and 
weakness  of  the  saddest  kind  ”  (Niemeyer).  In¬ 
stead  of  ruling  as  king,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
controlled  by  those  who  stand  nearest  to  him  ;  he 
cannot  do  anything  against  them.  [Yet  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  powerful  j 
party  of  nobles,  in  a  besieged  city,  where  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  and  anxiety  reigned,  might 
make  a  strong  king  powerless  to  resist  a  policy  on 
which  they  were  determined.  The  party  of  the 
“  princes  ”  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  that 
fanatical  patriotism  which  not  unfrequeutly  takes 
possession  of  men  under  such  circumstances,  and 
drives  them  to  heroic  folly  or  foolish  heroism. 
This  passion  apj>eared  among  the  Jews  in  every 
crisis  of  their  history.  In  this  case  it  pushed  the 
nation  on  to  its  fate,  and  though  Zedekiah  was  a 
weak  king,  lie  might  have  been  a  strong  one  and 
not  have  beeu  able  to  stem  this  tide. — W.  G.  S.] 
He  has  good  inclinations,  but  he  never  attains  to 
wliat  is  good.  He  demands  an  oracle  of  God  but 
in  secret,  and,  when  ho  receives  it,  he  does  not 
obey  it*  His  weakness  of  character  makes  him 
vacillating,  false  to  his  word  and  oath,  unjust  and 

{litiless,  cowardly  and  despondent,  and  finally  leads 
lim  into  misery.  We  have  here  another  example 
which  shows  that  weakness  and  want  of  character 
are  the  very  gravest  faults,  nay,  even  a  vice,  in  a 
ruler.  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  vii.  2)  justljr  says  of 
Zedekiah :  raw  di  Oucatuv  koX  tov  dkovroq  vneqdrrrrfg. 
Koi  yap  ol  Kara  t$v  i?uxlav  iff av  aoefteiq  i repi  avrdv, 
ml  6  Traq  6j;?joc  eif  et-ovoiac  vflpi£cv  &  fjde?*. 

6.  Zedekiah’s  end  was  the  end  of  the  royal  house 
of  David  and  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy.  This 
dynasty  had  remained  on  the  throne  for  nearly  600 
years,  while,  in  the  seceded  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  within  a  period  of  250  years,  nine  dynasties 
of  nineteen  kings  reigned,  of  which  each  one  de¬ 
throned  and  extirpated  the  preceding  one.  “  What 
a  wonder  it  is  to  see  one  dynasty  endure  through 
almost  five  entire  centuries,  and  that  too  in  the  an¬ 
cient  times  when  dynasties  usually  had  but  brief 
duration,  and  to  see  this  dynasty,  in  the  midst  of 
perils  and  changes,  form  a  centre  around  which  the 
nation  always  formed,  so  that  when  it  perished  at 
last,  it  perished  only  in  the  downfall  of  the  nation 
itself.  .  .  .  Such  a  kingdom  might  fall  into  grieve 
ous  error  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run  it  must  be 


brought  back  by  the  example  of  its  great  hero  and 
founder  David,  and  by  the  wealth  of  experience 
which  it  had  won  in  its  undisturbed  development, 
to  the  eternal  fundamentals  of  all  true  religion,  and 
all  genuine  life  ”  (Ewald,  Gesch.  III.  #.419).  This 
“  wonder,”  however,  of  the  uninterrupted  existence 
of  the  dynasty  of  David  does  not  rest  upon  human 
will  or  power,  but  upon  the  promise  which  was 
given  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  8ag.):  “  And  thy  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  be¬ 
fore  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever ” 
(ver.  16).  The  premise  on  which  this  promise  was 
based  was  the  idea  that  the  Old  Testament  theo¬ 
cratic  monarchy  was  realized  in  David.  This  mon¬ 
archy  is,  as  it  were,  realized  in  him,  and  he  is  not 
only  the  physical  ancestor  of  his  family,  but  the 
model  for  all  his  successors,  according  to  their 
fidelity  to  which  their  reigns  are  estimated  and 
judged  (1  Kings  xi  38;  xv.  3,  11 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  3; 
xvi.  2 ;  xviii.  3 ;  xxii.  2).  God  sustains  the  mon¬ 
archy  in  their  hands  for  David’s  sake,  even  when 
they  do  not  deserve  it,  for  their  own  (1  Kings  xi. 
12;  xiil  32;  xv.  4;  2  Kings  viii.  19).  When  he 
went  the  way  of  all  the  earth  he  left  as  a  bequest 
to  his  son  the  following  words :  “  Be  strong  and 
show  thyself  a  man.  and  keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  hia 
statutes  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judgments, 
and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in  all  that  thou 
doest,  and  ’  whithersoever  thou  turneat  thyself : 
That  the  Lord  may  continue  his  word  which  he 
spake  concerning  me,  saying,  If  thy  children  take 
heed  to  their  way,  to  walk  before  me  in  truth,  jrith 
all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  there  shall 
not  fail  thee,  said  he,  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Is¬ 
rael  ”  (l  Kings  ii.  2-4).  When,  howe%er,  after  Jo- 
siah’s  death,  four  kings  in  succession  abandoned 
the  way  of  David,  and  apostasy  became  a  fixed  and 
permanent  tradition,  the  monarchy  ceased  to  be 
what  it  was  its  calling  and  purpose  to  be ;  it  was 
necessarily  doomed  to  perish.  “  When  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  evil  are  maintained,  or  at  least  tolerated, 
then  the  monarchy  suffers  a  transformation.  Kings 
become  incapable  of  executing  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  a  divine  judgment  becomes  inevitable. 
So  it  was  with  the  9ons  of  Josiah,  whose  fate  is  a 
warning  beacon  on  the  horizon  of  history  ”  (Vfi- 
mar).  But,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  doom  of  the 
nation,  the  promise  to  David  was  fulfilled  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  Although  the  external  authority  of  the 
house  of  David  ceased  with  Zedekiah,  yet  from  the 
time  of  his  fall  the  preparation  went  on,  all  the 
more  surely,  for  the  coming  of  that  Son  of  David 
who  was  to  be  a  king  over  the  house  of  David  for¬ 
ever,  and  whose  kingdom  should  have  no  end  (Luke 
L  33).  The  place  of  the  light  of  the  house  of  David, 
which  had  been  extinguished  (1  Kings  xi.  36 ;  2 
Kings  viii.  19),  was  taken,  when  the  time  was  ful¬ 
filled,  by  the  true  light  which  illumines  the  whole 
world  (John  i.  9),  and  which  will  not  be  extin¬ 
guished  to  all  eternity.  The  last  king  who  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  who  falsely  called  himself 
bTpTO  [The  righteousness  of  God],  served  to 

point  forward,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  to  the  coming 
king  and  shepherd  of  his  people,  whose  name 
should  be  called:  OJTT2  rtffT  ,  “The  Lord  one 

Righteousness  ”  (Jerem.  xxiil  6). 
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HOMILETICA!?  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  the  above  paragraphs  and  compare  the  ad¬ 
ditional  information  afforded  by  the  passages  above 
quoted  from  Jeremiah. 

Chap,  xxiii.  31~xxv.  7.  The  Four  Last  Kings 
of  Judah,  (a)  The  way  in  which  they  all  walked. 
(They  all  abandoned  the  living  God  and  His  law, 
though  they  had  the  best  model  and  example  in 
their  ancestor.  They  did  not  listen  to  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  exhortations  of  the  prophets,  but  followed 
their  own  lusts.  Instead  of  being  good  shepherds 
of  their  people,  they  led  them  into  deeper  and 
deeper  cofruption.)  (6)  The  end  to  which  they  all 
came.  (They  all  learned  what  misery  comes  of 
abandoning  the  Lord,  Jerem.  ii.  19.  Two  of  them 
reigned  for  only  three  months  each;  their  glory 
was  like  the  grass,  which  in  the  morning  groweth 
up,  but  in  the  evening  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and 
withered.  One  of  them  was  forced  to  go  to  Egypt, 
where  he  died,  and  another  to  go  to  Babylon,  where 
he  remained  a  captive  for  thirty-seven  years.  Two 
of  them  died  miserably :  one  was  dragged  to  death 
and  his  corpse  was  thrown  ont  like  that  of  a  dead 
animal ;  the  other  was  forced  to  see  his  sons  slain 
before  his  eyes,  then  he  was  blinded  and  ended  his 
days  in  a  prison.  The  godless,  even  though  they 
be  princes,  perish  utterly,  Ps.  lxxiii.  19.  The  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  are  true  and  righteous,  Rev.  xvi.  7 ; 
Ps.  cxlv.  17.) — Kyborz:  We  are  surprised  that  Je- 
hoiakim  did  not  take  warning  by  Jehoahaz,  and  that 
Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  did  not  take  warning  by 
Jehoiakim,  but  that  all  made  themselves  abomina¬ 
ble  to  God  by  the  same  sin ;  but  how  many  great 
families  and  races  have  we  seen  since  then  come 
to  a  fearful  end,  without  taking  warning  by  their 
fate.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  made  ourselves 
guilty  in  hirf  sight  with  the  same  or  greater  sins. — 
A  dynasty  in  which  apostasy  has  become  hered¬ 
itary  and  traditional  has  no  blessing  or  happiness ; 
it  must  sooner  or  later  pensh.  The  words  of  Ps. 
lxxxix.  14:  “Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habit¬ 
ation  of  thy  throue,”  apply  also  to  an  earthly  throne. 
A  throne  or  a  government  which  lacks  this 
“habitation”  [more  correctly,  stronghold]  has  nb 
sure  foundation.  It  rocks  and  reels  and  finally 
falls.  This  is  shown  by  the  history  of  these  four 
kings,  all  of  whom  departed'  from  righteousness 
and  the  law  of  God,  and  were  guided  in  their  rule 
only  by  political  considerations.  They  became  the 
sport  of  ambitious  conquerors. — There  can  be  no 
greater  disgrace  or  humiliation  for  a  country  than 
that  foreigners  should  set  up  or  depose  rulers  for  it 
according  to  their  whim. 

Chap,  xxiii.  31  sq.  The  son’s  want  of  loyalty  to 
the  law  of  God  tore  down  in  three  months  what  the 
father’s  zeal  had  built  up  by  thirty-one  years  of 
anxious  labor.  How  often  a  son  squanders  in  a 
short  time  what  a  father  has  collected  by  years  of 
careful  toil. — What  a  responsibility  falls  upon  the 
ruler  who  opens  the  door  again  for  the  return  of 
the  evils  which  a  former  government  has  earnestly 
labored  to  shut  out — Ver.  34.  Two  brothers  stand 
in  hostile  relations  to  each  other.  One  deposes  the 
other.  They  are  both  sons  of  the  same  pions  fa¬ 
ther,  but  they  resemble  him  in  nothing— Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah  each  receive  a  new  name  when  they 
ascend  the  throne.  What  is  the  use,  however,  of 
changing  the  name  when  the  character  is  not 
changed,  -or  of  taking  on  a  name  to  which  the  life 
does  not  correspond? — A  throne  which  is  bought 


|  with  money  won  by  exactions  is  an  abomination  in 
I  the  sight  of  God.  Jehoiakim  does  not  contribute 
anything  fVom  his  own  treasures,  but  exacts  all 
from  his  subjects.  He  builds  great  houses  and 
lives  in  abundance  and  luxury,  but  does  not  give  to 
the  laborers  the  wages  which  they  have  so  well 
earned.  This  is  the  way  of  tyrants,  but  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  reward  from  him  who  recompenses  each 
according  to  his  works  (Jerem.  xxii.  16-19).  Ava¬ 
rice  is  the  root  of  evil,  even  among  the  great  and 
rich ;  it  brings  them  into  temptation,  1  Tim.  vi.  9.— 
Chap.  xxiv.  1.  To-day  the  mighty  king  of  Egypt 
makes  Jehoiakim  his  vassal,  to-morrow  the  still 
more  mighty  king  of  Babylon ;  such  is  the  fate  of 
princes  who  put  their  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and 
tarn  away  from  the  Lord  instead  of  calling  after 
him :  “  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress,  my  God, 
in  him  will  I  trust”  (Ps.  xci.  2). — Ver.  2.  Wt'BT. 
Summ.  :  It  is  not  a  mere  chance  when  an  armed 
enemy  invades  a  country ;  they  are  sent  by  God, 
without  whom  not  one  could  set  a  foot  therein.  It 
is  a  punishment  for  sin.  Therefore  let  no  man  take 
courage  in  sin  because  there  is  profound  peace. 
Peace  is  never  so  firm  that  God  cannot  put  an  end 
to  it  and  send  war. — He  revolted.  He  who  cannot 
bend  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  human  powers  in  subjection  to  whioh  he 
has  been  placed  by  God.  Resistance,  however,  is 
vain,  for  God  resisteth  the  proud. — Kyburz  :  Hear, 
ye  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  1  God  demands 
that  ye  shall  humble  yourselves  before  His  mes¬ 
sengers.  David  did  this  before  Nathan.  Do  not 
think  that  your  majesty  is  thereby  diminished; 
God  can  exalt  again  those  who  humble  themselves 
before  him.  But,  if  ye  do  not  do  this,  God  will  do 
to  you  as  he  did  to  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah. — The 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  to  Jehoiakim 
by  His  prophet,  the  king  threw  into  the  fire  and 
thought  that  he  had  thus  reduced  it  to  naught 
(Jerem.  xxxvi.  23),  but  he  was  brought  to  the  bitter 
experience  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  cannot  be 
burned  up,  but  is,  and  remains  to  all  eternity,  true 
and  sure. — Vers.  3,  4.  The  sin  of  Manasseh  was 
not  visited  on  his  descendants  in  such  a  way  that 
they  oould  say:  “The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ” 
(Jerem.  xxxi.  29),  for  “  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father  ”  (Ezek.  xviii.  20),  but  the 
punishment  fell  upon  Judah  because  it  had  made 
itself  a  participant  in  the  crime  of  Manasseh,  and, 
like  him,  had  shed  innocent  blood  (Jerem.  xxvi. 
20-23 ;  see  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25  sq.). — Ver.  7.  Easy 
won,  easy  lost.  This  has  always  been  the  fortune 
of  conquerors.  What  one  has  won  by  robbery  and 
force  another  mightier  takes  from  him.  The  Lord 
in  heaven  makes  the  great  small,  and  the  rich  poor 
(1  Sam.  ii.  7 ;  Pa  lxxv.  7). 

Vers.  8-16.  Osiandbr:  As  long  as  the  people 
of  God  does  not  truly  repent  it  has  little  cause  to 
rejoice  that  one  or  another  tyrant  is  removed,  for 
a  worse  one  may  follow. — “  Wheresoever  the  car¬ 
cass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  ” 
(Matt.  xxiv.  28).  A  nation  which  is  in  decay  at¬ 
tracts  the  conquerors,  who  do  not  quit  it  until  it  is 
torn  to  pieces. — Starks  :  There  is  always  misery 
and  danger  where  there  is  war,  therefore  let  us 
pray  to  be  preserved  from  war  and  bloodshed. — 
Ver.  12.  Instead  of  calling  upon  God,  Jehoiachin 
surrenders  himself  at  once  and  asks  for  mercy. 
He  who  does  not  trust  in  God  soon  falls  into 
despondency.  DtUrani  reges ,  vltctuntotr  Achivi.—* 
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Vera.  14-16.  Notice  God’s  mercy  and  longsuffe  ring 
even  in  his  judgments.  He  still  allows  the  king¬ 
dom  to  stand,  and  turns  the  heart  of  the  enemy  so 
that  he  does  not  yet  make  an  utter  end  of  it  (Ezek. 
xviii.  23,  32 ;  see  notes  on  chap.  xxv.  21). 

Chap.  xxiv.  11  to  xxv.  7.  Zedekiah,  the  last 
king  on  David’s  throne.  See  Historical  §  5.  Boos : 
Zedekiah  is  an  example  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
aome  good  traits,  finally  perishes  because  he  never 
can  attain  to  victory  over  the  world  and  over  sin. 
He  listened  unmoved  to  Jerem.  xxvii.  12  eq.  and 
xxxiv.  2  sq.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the 
people  to  keep  a  year  of  manumission  (Jerem. 
xxxiv.  8).  He  desired  that  Jeremiah  should  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him  and  for  his  people  (chap,  xxxvii. 
3).  He  rescued  Jeremiah  from  a  fearful  dungeon 
into  which  he  had  been  cast  without  the  king’s  au¬ 
thority,  asked  of  him  secretly  a  divine  oracle,  and 
caused  him  to  be  brought  into  an  endurable  prison 
(chap,  xxxvii.  17  sq.\  He  saved  him  once  more 
from  a  terrible  prison  and  asked  once  more  pri¬ 
vately  for  the  divine  oracle  (chap,  xxxviii).  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  he  remained  a  slave  of  sin. 
He  asked  and  listened,  but  did  not  obey.  His  pur¬ 
poses  had  no  endurance  or  energy.  He  was  a  king 
whom  his  nobles  had  succeeded  in  overpowering. 
He  feared  them  more  than  God.  He  had  no  cour¬ 
age  to  trust  God’s  word  and  he  feared  where  there 
was  no  reason  (chap,  xxxviii.  19  eq.).  On  the  other 
hand  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his 
counsellors  and  nobles  (chap,  xxxviii.  22).  He 
hoped  for  miracles  such  as  had  been  performed  in 
early  times,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(chap,  xxi  2),  although  he  had  no  promises  of  God 
to  serve  as  a  ground  for  such  hope.  He  trusted 


in  the  strength  of  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem 
(chap.  xxi.  13),  and  did  not  believe  what  Jeremiab 
foretold  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  this  city.—* 
Chap.  xxiv.  20.  Zedekiah  broke  his  oath  for  the 
sake  of  earthly  gain  and  honor.  Be  not  deceived, 
God  will  not  be  mocked.  He  who  calls  upon  God 
and  then  fails  of  his  word  mocks  at  Him  who  can 
ruin  soul  and  body  in  hell.  All  the  misery  and 
woe  which  befell  Zedekiah  came  from  his  perjury 
(Ezek.  xvii.  18  aq.\  Pfapf:  We  must  keep  faith 
even  with  unbelievers  and  enemies  (Josh.  ix.  19). — 
A  prince  who  breaks  his  own  oath  cannot  complain 
when  his  subjects  break  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him. — Chap.  xxv.  I  eq.  Starke:  When  the  rod 
does  not  avail,  God  sends  the  sword  (Ezek.  xxi.  13 
and  14). — Ver.  3.  Cramer:  God  often  punishes 
loathing  of  His  word  by  physical  hunger  (Lament 
iv.  10). — Vers.  4-6.  WCrt.  Summ.:  When  God 
means  to  punish  a  sinner  no  wall  or  weapon  avails 
to  protect  him  (Jerem.  xlvi.  6). — Starke  :  If  we 
will  not  take  that  road  to  escape  which  God  has 
given  us  we  cannot  escape  at  all  (Hos.  xiil  19; 
Jerem.  iL  17). — Ver.  7.  Starke:  Many  parents,  by 
their  godless  behavior,  bring  their  children  into 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  Such  children  will 
some  day  have  just  cause  to  cry  out  against  their 
parents  (Sir.  xli.  1 0). — A  punishment  which  is  de¬ 
served  must  be  inflicted  upon  the  just  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  authority,  but  even  the  mightiest 
earthly  power  has  no  right  to  torture  a  convict 
The  civil  authority  is  indeed  an  avenger  to  punish 
the  guilty,  and  it  does  not  carry  the  sword  in  vain, 
but  it  ceases  to  be  God’s  servant  when  it  becomes 
bloodthirsty  and  delights  in  pain. 


B. — Fail  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah;  Jehoiachin  set  at  Liberty . 

Chap.  XXV.  8-30.  (Jerem.  UI.  12-34.) 

8  And  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan, 

9  captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem:  And 
he  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  house,  and  all  the  houses  of 
Jerusalem,  and  every  great  marts  U»«  maw’a1]  house  burnt  he  with  fire. 

10  And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldees,  that  were  with  *  the  captain  of  the  guard, 

11  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round  about.  Now  the  rest  of  the  people 
that  were  left  in  the  city,  and  the  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  with  the  remnant  of  the  multitude,  did  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the 

12  guard  carry  away.  But  the  captain  of  the  guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the  land  to 

18  (>e  [read  to  be]  vinedressers  and  husbandmen.*  And  the  pillars  of  brass  that 

were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  was  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and  earned  the  brass  of 

14  them  to  Babylon.  And  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the 
spoons,  and  all  the  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered  [the  service  was 

15  performed],  took  they  away.  And  the  firepans,  and  the  bowls  [sprinklers], 
and  such  things  as  were  of  gold,  in  gold,  and  of  silver,  in  silver,  the  captain  of 

16  the  guard  took  away.  The  two  pillars,  one  sea,  and  the  bases  which  Solomon 
had  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was  without 

11  weight.  The  height  of  the  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits,  and  the  chapiter 
[capital]  upon  it  was  brass ;  and  the  height  of  the  chapiter  three  cubits ;  and 
the  wreathen  work,  and  pomegranates  upon  the  chapiter  round  about,  all  of 
brass :  And  like  unto  these  had  the  second  pillar  with  wreathen  work. 
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18  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  took  Seraiah  the  chief  priest,  and  Zephaniah 

19  the  second  priest,  and  the  three  keepers  of  the  door :  And  out  of  the  city  lie 
took  an  officer  that  was  set  over  the  men  of  war,  and  five  men  of  them  that 
were  in  the  king’s  presence,  which  were  found  in  the  city,  and  the  principal 
[ omu  principal]  scribe  of  the  [captain  of  the]  host,  which  mustered  the  people 
of  the  land,  and  threescore  men  of  the  people  of  the  land  that  were  found  in  the 

20  city  :  And  Nebuzar-adan  captain  of  the  guard  took  these,  and  brought  them  to 

21  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah :  And  the  king  of  Babylon  smote  them,  and  slew 
them  at  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  So  Judah  was  carried  away  out  of  their 

22  land.  And  as  for  the  people  that  remained  in  the  land  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  king  of  Babylon  had  left,  even  over  them  he  made  Gedaliali  the  son  of 

23  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  ruler.  And  when  all  the  captains  of  the  armies, 
they  and  their  [the]  men,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  Gedaliah 
governor,  there  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpati,  even  lshmael  the  son  of  Netha- 
niah,  and  Johanan  the  son  of  Careah,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth  the 
Netophathite,  and  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  a  Maachathite,  they  and  their  men. 

24  And  Gedaliah  sware  to  them,  and  to  their  men,  and  said  unto  them,  Fear  not 
to  be  [<m»#  to  be]  the  servants  of  the  Chaldees :  dwell  in  the  land,  and  serve  the 

25  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  it  shall  be  well  with  ’you.  'But  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
seventh  month,  that  lshmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the 
seed  royal,  came,  and  ten  men  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah,  that  he  died  [and 
put  him  to  death],  and  the  Jews  and  the  Chaldees  that  were  with  him  at  Mia* 

26  pah.  And  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and  the  captains  of  the  armies, 
arose,  and  came  to  Egypt :  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Je- 
hoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  of  Babylon  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 

28  reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  out  of  prison  ;  And  he 
spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 

29  with  him  in  Babylon  ;  [.J  And  [hel  changed  his  prison  garments :  and  he  did 
eat  bread  continually  before  him  [in  nis  presence,  <• at  his  table]  all  the  days 

30  of  his  life.  And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king, 
a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  0.  JT3  .  The  translators  took  the  stafc.  const  to  mean  house  of  a  great  (sc.  man).  It  Is  a  case,  how¬ 

ever,  of  an  adjective  bound  somewhat  more  closely  to  Its  substantive  by  the  etat  oonst=ce my grm&hmm,  mansion. 

Of.  133  ,  chap,  xviil.  17.  Ew.  §  287,  1. 

*  Ver.  10.  [“  After  we  must  supply  DX  from  Jerem  lit.  14."  Ew.  Lehrb.  s.  787,  ut  1.— W.  G.  8.] 

*  Ver.  12.  For  the  ohetib  the  kerl  pre$ents«D'3j^  as  in  Jerem.  11L  16.  The  signification  is  the  same. — 

BAhr. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  FALL 
*  OF  T1IK  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

Although  the  chronology  of  this  period  presents 
far  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  die  two  former 
ones  (pp.  86  and  180),  yet  a  certain  transmutation 
of  its  data  into  dates  of  the  Christian  era  is  hardly 
possible,  for  this  reason,  that  the  number  of  years 
stated  as  the  duration  of  each  reign  does  not  always 
represent  so  many  complete  twelvemonths,  and, 
•>f  course,  the  years  intended  are  not  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  so  that  one  year  of  a  reign  may  fall 
in  two  different  years  “before  Christ,”  and  two 
years  of  these  reigns  may  fall  in  one  year  b.  c. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  some  uncertainties  in 
the  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two 
modes  of  reckoning,  and  a  difference  of  a  single 


year  cannot  demand  an  explanation,  or  vitiate  the 
calculation. 

(a)  Let  us  start  from  the  fixed  date  which  we 
have  reached  above  (p.  181),  721  b.  o.,  the  year  of 
the  fall  of  Samaria.  As  this  was  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah,  who  reigned  twenty-nine  years  (2  Kings 
xviil  10),  there  remain  twenty-three  years  of  his 
reign  to  be  reckoned  into  this  period.  This  gives 
us  the  following  results : — 

Seiffnedfor 

Hezekiah  23  years  longer,  t. «.,  until  698. 

Manasseh  65  “  (chap.  xxi.  1)  44  “  643. 

Amon  2*  11  (chap.  xxi.  19)  44  44  641. 

Josiah  31  11  (chap.  xxiL  1)  44  44  610. 

Jehoahaz  3  mos.  (chap,  xxiii.  31) 

Jehoiakim  11  yrs.  (chup.  xxiii.  36)  44  41  699. 

Jehoiachin  3  mos.  (chap.  xxiv.  8) 

Zedekiah  11  yrs.  (chap.  xxiv.  18)  44  44  688. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


The  Book  of  Chronicles  agrees  exactly  in  all  these 
dates.  There  is  no  variant  in  regard  to  a  single 
one  of  them ;  the  old  versions  have  them  exactly 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Josephus 
also  gives  the  same.  We  are,  therefore,  as  sure  of 
these  numbers  as  of  any.  Some  modern  scholars 
have  taken  scruples  at  the  long  reign  of  fifty-live 
years  which  is  ascribed  to  Manasseh,  and  have 
shortened  it  arbitrarily  either  to  thirty-five  years 
(Movers,  Von  Gumpach),  or  to  forty-five  years 
(Bunsen,  Wolff).  This  change,  however,  is  inad¬ 
missible,  for  it  necessitates  other  changes  and 
throws  the  whole  chronology  into  confusion.  [This 
change  is  made  in  the  interest  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “  shorter  period  ”  for  the  space  of  history  which 
is  here  included.  The  grounds  for  it  are  found  in 
the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  chronol¬ 
ogies.  The  problem  is  very  complex,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  is  hampered  at  many  points  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  many  of  the  data.  The  majority  of 
scholars  have  not,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  Hebrew  chronology,  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  that  of  conteni[>orary  na¬ 
tions,  until  the  latter  shall  be  more  satisfactorily 
determined.  Those  who  desire  to  attempt,  even 
now,  to  bring  about  an  accord,  find  it  necessary  to 
shorten  the  time  which  is  required  by  the  sum  of 
the  reigns  for  this  period,  and  they  see  in  the  long 
reign  ascribed  to  Manasseh  the  point  where  the 
error  ds  most  likely  to  lie. — W.  G.  S.]  The  time 
for  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  outlasted  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  amounts  to  133  years.  The  six 
months  for  which  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin  reigned 
are  here  left  out  of  the  account,  and  with  justice, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the 
other  reigns  were,  all  full  twelvemonths.  It  is  im¬ 
material  whether  each  three  months’  reign  is  reck¬ 
oned  into  the  preceding  or  the  following  reign.  It 
is  possible  that  Zedekiah  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
until  698,  so  that  he  reigned  until  587,  but  in  no 
case  can  his  dethronement  be  placed  later  than 
687.  Instead  of  the  year  688,  in  which,  according 
to  our  reckoning,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  took  place, 
many  have  lately  adopted  586  as  the  date  of  that 
event.  Bunsen,  starting  from  the  very  uncertain 
A ssyrio- Egyptian  chronology,  puts  the  fall  of  Sa¬ 
maria  in  709  instead  of  in  721.  He  would  be 
obliged,  if  he  admitted  133  years  for  the  subsequent 
duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  put  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  676,  but,  as  he  sees  that  this  is  inad¬ 
missible,  he  arbitrarily  cuts  off  ten  years  from  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  and  thus  reaches  the  date  586. 
Kwald  also  adopts  the  date  686,  but  he  reaches  it 
by  putting  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  719  instead  of  in 
721.  This  obliges  him  to  set  the  date  of  accession 
of  each  of  the  following  kings  two  years  later  than 
our  dates,  and  thus  he  arrives  at  586  instead  of 
188.  We  saw  above  (p.  181)  that  the  date  719  is 
incorrect;  with  the  incorrectness  of  this  date,  the 
date  686  falls  to  the  ground.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  date  721  is  certainly  established,  then  688  is 
the  only  date  which  can  be  correct  for  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  for,  even  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  years 
of  all  the  reigns  were  full  years,  they  only  amount 
to  133  years. 

(b)  Besides  the  statements  as  to  the  duration  of 
these  reigns,  we  have  the  following  chronological 
data  in  regard  to  them :  (1)  The  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah  is  given  as  the  year  in  which  Jeremiah  ffrst 
appeared  as  a  prophet  (Jerem.  i.  1).  This  was  the 
year  628,  for  Josiah  began  to  reign  in  641.  Also 


the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  is  mentioned  as  the 
year  of  his  reformation  and  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over — that  is,  623  (2  Kings  xxii.  3 ;  xxiii.  23).  As 
Josiah  was  slain  in  his  battle  with  Necho,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Asia  by  the  latter  took  place  in  Josiah’s 
thirty-first  year,  that  is,  in  610.  The  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  Scyths,  which  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  historical  books,  must  have  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Josiah,  not  before  the  public  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jeremiah  (628),  and  not  after  the  great, 
reformation  (623).  Duncker  sets  it  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Josiah’s  reign,  that  is,  627.  [See  the  Supp. 
Note,  p.  285.] — (2)  King  Jehoiakim  ascended  the 
throne  either  at  the  very  end  of  610,  or  perhaps  in 
609,  for  Jehoahaz  reigned  for  three  months  after 
Josiah’s  death.  According  to  Jerem.  xlvi.  2,  the 
great  battle  at  Carchemish,  in  consequence  of  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  into  Palestine,  took  place 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  that  is,  in  605  or 

604  (see  notes  on  chap,  xxiii.  36).  In  this  same 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  caused  to  be 
written  down  his  prophecies,  which  were  solemnly 
read  in  public  in  the  following  year,  on  a  great  ho¬ 
liday  (Jerem.  xxxvi  1,  9).  Up  to  this  time,  there¬ 
fore,  Jehoiakim  was  not  yet  subject  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  ;  he  cannot  have  become  so  until  the  end  of 

605  or  the  beginning  of  604.  He  revolted  after 
three  years  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1),  that  is,  in  602  or  601. 
Chaldean  and  other  foroes  harassed  him  from  that 
time  until  his  death  in  699  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2  a?.).— 
(3)A8  Jehoiachin  only  reigned  three  months,  ft 
may  well  be  that  Zedekiah  ascended  the  throne 
before  the  end  of  the  year  (599)  in  which  Jehoiakim 
died.  His  fourth  year,  in  which,  according  to 
Jerem.  li.  69,  he  made  a  journey  to  Babylon,  was, 
therefore,  595 ;  certainly  it  was  not  593,  as  Duncker 
and  Ewald  state,  for,  if  he  had  not  become  king 
until  the  beginning  of  698,  this  journey  would  fall, 
at  the  latest,  in  694,  In  his  ninth  year,  590,  the 
Chaldeans  appeared  before  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxv.  1). 
In  his  tenth  year  (589),  while  the  city  was  being 
besieged,  he  ordered  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned 
(Jerem.  xxxii.  1).  In  his  eleventh  year  (588),  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  taken,  and  Zedekiah  was  blinded  and 
taken  away  captive  to  Babylon.  In  this  same 
year  occurred  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  4,  8). 

(c)  Several  synchronisms  are  given  between  the 
reigns  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  that  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  According  to  Jerem.  xxv.  1,  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim 
(606),  that  is  (see  above),  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  (Jerem.  xlvi.  2).  This  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  was 
also,  according  to  Jerem.  xxv.  1-3,  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Jeremiah’s  work  os  prophet,  which 
began  (Jerem.  i.  2)  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(628).  According  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  took  Jehoiachin  prisoner  in  his  own  eighth 
year,  that  is,  in  599,  in  which  year,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  three  months’  reign  of  Jehoiachin 
fell.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  eighteenth  year  corre¬ 
sponds,  according  to  Jerem.  xxxii.  1,  to  the  tenth 
year  of  Zedekiah,  that  is,  since  Zedekiah  became 
king  in  699,  589,  and  his  nineteenth  year,  in  which 
he  took  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jerem.  hi.  2)^ 
corresponds  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  (2 
Kings  xxv.  2).  This  is  the  year  688.  In  Jerem. 
lii.  28  sq .,  the  seventh  year  is  given  instead  of  the 
I  eighth,  and  the  eighteenth  instead  of  the  nine- 
|  teenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  we  shall  see  be* 
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low,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Exegetical  notes,  that 
this  difference,  which  only  amounts  at  best  to  one 
year,  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  It  cannot  in¬ 
validate  the  calculation.  The  last  chronological 
statement  which  occurs  in  the  book  is  that,  in  the 
thirty -seventh  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity,  Evil- 
Merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor,  released 
Jehoiachin  from  his  prison  in  Babylon  (chap.  xxv. 
27]  Jerem.  lii.  31).  As  the  exile  took  place  in 
the  year  599  (see  above  under  a),  the  liberation 
must  have  occurred  in  562.  According  to  Jose¬ 
phus  (Anliq.  x.  11,  1)  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned 
for  forty-three  years.  We  have  seen  above  that 
he  became  king  in  606 ;  his  death,  therefore,  took 
plaoe  in  562.  In  this  year  Evil-Merodach  follow¬ 
ed  him,  and,  on  his  accession,  he  showed  grace  to 
Jehoiachin. 

Thus  the  chronological  statements  in  reference 
to  this  period  which  are  presented  by  the  Bible 
stand  in  the  fullest  accord  with  each  other,  and 
we  have  the  more  reason  to  hold  to  them,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  consistent  with  those  of  the 
former  period.  It  is  not"  our  duty  to  inquire 
whether  they  agree  with  the  results  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  and  Egyptian  investigations.  We  need  only 
remark  that  these  results  are  based,  partly  upon 
later  unbiblical  authors,  and  partly  on  attempts  to 
decipher  old  Asiatic  inscriptions,  which  have  as 
yet  produced  no  certain  results,  so  that,  as  Rosch 
says:  “  They  are  not  yet  by  any  means  so  firmly 
established  that  they  could  force  us  to  surrender 
the  data  of  the  Old  Testament”  [See  the  Appendix 
on  the  Chronology.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  8.  And  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  day.  Instead  of  the  seventh  day,  Jerem. 
lii.  12  gives  the  tenth  day.  As  the  tenth  day  was 
the  day  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  according  to  that  passage,  it  is  impossible 
to  assume,  with  the  Rabbis,  that  the  seventh  day 
was  the  day  that  the  burning  commenced,  and  the 
tenth  the  day  on  which  it  ended.  Also  in  ver.  17 
Jeremiah  has  five  cubits  instead  of  three,  and  in 
ver.  19  seven  men  instead  of  five.  The  difference 
in  these  numbers  is  to  be  explained  by  a  mistake 
in  the  numeral-letters.  In  ver.  17  the  number  five 
is  unquestionably  correct  (ef.  1  Kings  vii.  16 ;  2 
Chron.  iii.  15),  and  in  this  verse  the  number  ten  (') 
no  doubt  is.  to  be  preferred  to  seven  (f).  In  fact, 
the  text  of  Jeremiah  is  in  many  respects  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Josephus  (Bella  Jud.  6,  4,  8)  states  that 
Herod's  temple  was  burned  on  the  tenth  of  the 
fifth  month,  and  adds  that  it  was  a  marvellous 
coincidence  that  the  first  temple  was  burned  on 
the  same  day  by  the  Babylonians. — The  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  the 
Chronological  section  above. — N ebuzar-adan.  On 
the  etymology  and  signification  of  this  name  see 
Gesenius,  Th&auru ?  II.,  p.  839,  and  Furst,  H.-  W.- 
B.  II.,  s.  6.  [The  former  interprets  it  by  Mercurii 
dux  dominus ,  i.  e.,  dux  cut  Mercurius  /avot],  the  lat¬ 
ter  considers  it  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  expres¬ 
sion  which  immediately  follows:  D'n3Q*31  (it?), 

t.  literally:  The  captain  of  the  executioners , 
the  one  who  commands  those  who  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  execute  the  king’s  commands,  especially 
his  death-sentences,  and  so,  in  general,  the  captain 
of  the  [royal]  guard  (Glen,  xxxvil  36).  [“  It  is  prob¬ 


ably  a  Hebrew  corruption  of  Nebu-zir-iddin,  which 
means  Nebo-has-given-offspring  ”  (Rawlinson). 
This  is  the  only  explanation  which  has  any  value, 
since  it  alone  rests  on  an  etymological  study  of 
Chaldee  names. — W.  G.  S.]  The  supplementary 
descriptiou  in  Jerem.  lii.  12  :  “Who  stood  before 
the  king  of  Babylon,”  designates  him  as  the  first 
and  highest  officer  who  stood  nearest  to  the  king. 
He  therefore  remained  in  the  camp  at  Riblah  with 
the  king,  and  only  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  not,  as  Thenius  thinks,  in  order  to 
bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion.  [It  is  laying  too 
much  stress  on  the  primary  signification  of  the 
word,  which,  moreover,  is  incorrect,  to  suppose 
that  lie  did  not  go  up  to  the  city  until  it  had  boot 
taken,  and  that  then  his  business  was  to  “  exe¬ 
cute  ”  upon  it  the  vengeance  or  punishment  ordain^ 
ed  by  the  king.  He  went  up  as  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  “  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion,”  to 
take  possession  of  the  city  in  the  king’s  name,  and 
to  carry  out  the  king’s  determinations  in  regard 
to  it — W.  G.  S.] 

Ver.  9.  And  he  burnt  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  Ac.  We  see  what  is  meant  by  , 

all  the  houses ,  from  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  where  wo 
read :  ITHl  T  V*  palaces-  He  left  the 

small  bouses  standing  for  the  poor  and  humble 
people  who  were  left  behind. — In  Jer.  lii.  14  we 

find  before  nbln  in  ver.  10.  It  has  been 

omitted  here  by  some  accident,  or  because  it  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  by  no  means 
“an  arbitrary  exaggeration”  (Thenius).  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  supply  fix  before  3*1  on  the 

authority  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah.  Many  old 
MSS.  contain  it,  and  all  the  versions  supply  it 
Nebuzar-adan  directed  the  work  of  destruction; 
the  entire  army  fulfilled  his  commands. — The 
exiles  were  composed,  as  the  repetition  of  HW 

shows,  of  “  remnants  ”  (in')  of  two  classes ;  first, 

of  those  whom  famine,  pestilence,  and  sword  had 
yet  spared,  and  those  who  had  deserted  to  the 
Chaldeans ;  and,  secondly,  of  florin  ,  or,  as  we 

read  in  Jerem.  lii  15  flDKil ,  which  Hitzig  de¬ 
clares  to  be  the  original  reading,  and  to  mean 
matter-workman  in  a  collective  sense,  comprising 
both  the  classes  which  are  mentioned  in  Jerem. 
xxiv.  1.  The  parallel  passage,  however,  in  Jerem. 
xxxix.  9  does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation,  for 
there  we  read :  "1JV  .  Dyn  is  not 

a  synonym  of  flQIjjn  (master-workman),  but  of 
florin  (multitude).  This  latter  word  is  used  for 

the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  (Isal 
xiii.  4;  xxxiil  3;  Judges  iv.  7 ;  Dan.  xl  11).  We 
must  understand  this  class  of  exiles  to  be  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  (Thenius).  In 
pOfctn ,  H  is  an  error  for  n  .  The  one  class 
were  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  the  other  were  per¬ 
sons  who  had  belonged  to  the  army  without  being 

inhabitants  of  the  city. — piKH  ,  ver.  12,  is 

used  as  in  chap.  xxiv.  14.  The  words  do  not  mean 
that  he  left  vinedressers  and  husbandmen,  but,  as 
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is  stated  in  Jerem.  xxxix.  10,  that  he  “left  of  the 
poor  of  the  people,  which  had  nothing,  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  gave  them  vineyards  and  fields 
at  the  same  time.”  The  Chaldee  version  has  it, 
“that  they  might  cultivate  vineyards  and  fields.” 
The  land  was  not  to  remain  desert  and  unculti¬ 
vated. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  pillars  of  brass,  Ac.  In 
regard  to  these  pillars,  and  the  bases,  and  the  sea, 

see  notes  on  1  Kings  viL  15-39.  The  rijTlip 

{ sprinklers),  mentioned  in  Jerem.  lii.  18,  are  not 
named  among  the  utensils  enumerated  in  ver.  14 
(for  description  of  which  see  notes  on  1  Kings  vii. 
40,  60);  they  are  mentioned  in  ver.  16.  In  ver. 
15  we  have  the  utensils  of  the  forecourt,  and  in 
ver.  15  those  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  Jerem.  xxvii.  19,  21  that  there  remained 
after  the  first  spoliation,  chap.  xxiv.  13,  a  portion 
of  these  utensils  which  may  have  been  hidden 
away  at  that  time.  The  parallel  passage,  Jerem. 
lit  19,  adds  four  more  to  the  utensils  which  are 
mentioned  in  ver.  15.  In  general  the  account 
here  is  brief,  and  all  articles  not  mentioned  are 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  words:  “such 
things  as  were  of  gold,  in  gold,  and  such  things 
as  were  of  silver,  in  silver,”  i.  e.,  so  much  as 
there  was  to  be  found  of  either  kind  ”  (Thenius). 
— np^>  is  not  to  be  supplied  in  ver.  16  from  ver. 
15,  and  DHltsyn  ,  Ac.,  are  not  the  objects  of  this 

verb.  The  verse  means  to  show  that  there  was 
puch  a  mass  of  the  brass  which  was  carried  away 
that  it  could  not  be  weighed.  D'TltDyn  is  a  no¬ 
minative  absolute.  As  for  the  pillars,  Ac.,  the 
mass  of  the  brass  was  so  great,  Ac.  with 

T  V 

stands  in  contrast  to  tyOB*  with  DHltDyn  • 

There  were  two  of  the  pillars  but  only  one  sea. — 
In  ver.  17  the  author  recurs  to  the  pillars  in  order 
to  say  that  they  were  very  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  mass  of  the  brass  which  was  on 
them  (ver.  16),  but  also  on  account  of  the  artistic 
labor  which  had  been  spent  upon  them,  yfotf , 

as  has  been  said  above,  is  an  error,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  mistaking  the  numeral  character,  for 
the  height  of  the  capital  of  the  column,  according 
to  the  consistent  statements  in  1  Kings  vii.  16;  2 
Chron.  iii.  15;  and  Jerem.  lii.  22  was  five  cubits. 

»  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  difficult,  for 

the  second  column  was  in  all  respects,  and  not 
simply  in  respect  to  the  “  wreathon  work,”  like  to 
the  first.  Moreover,  the  wreathen  work  was  not 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  oolumns,  so 
as  to  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned.  Thenius 
sees  in  the  clause  “  the  residuum  of  a  sentence 
which  is  given  in  full  in  Jeremiah  ”  [lii.  23],  and 
which  closes  with  the  words  3'3D  • 

We  must  admit  either  that  the  original  account 
[which  was  used  by  the  author  of  “  Kings  ”]  was 
here  too  much  abbreviated  by  him,  or  else  that 
the  text  at  this  point  is  defective.  The  account 
in  Jeremiah  is,  at  this  point,  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory.  As  this  author  had  already  given  a 
full  description  of  these  things  in  1  Kings  vii. 
15-22,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  here. 

Yer.  18.  And  the  oaptain  of  the  guard  took  j 


Seraiah.  The  persons  who  are  mentioned  here 
and  in  ver.  19  are  not  the  same  ones  who  are 

called,  in  Jerem.  xxxix.  6,  and  who  were 

put  to  death  with  the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  for  these 
were  first  captured  by  Nebuzar-adan  after  the  taking 
of  the  city.  Seraiah  is  not  the  person  of  that  name 
who  is  mentioned  in  Jerem.  li.  59,  but  the  grand¬ 
father  or  great-grandfather  of  Ezra  (see  Ezra  vii.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  v.  40)l  Zephaniah  was  no  doubt  the  son  of 
the  priest  Maaseiah,  who,  although  a  priest  of  the 
second  rank  (see  notes  on  chap,  xxiii.  4),  ap'pears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  importance  (Jerem.  xxi 
2 ;  xxix.  25,  29 ;  xxxvii.  3).  The  three  keepers 
of  the  door  were  the  chiefs  of  the  body  of  levites 
who  guarded  the  temple;  one  was  stationed  at 
each  of  the  three  main  entrances  to  the  temple 
(Jerem.  xxxviii.  14);  according  to  Josephus:  rot* 
(jtvXaooovraf  rd  lepbv  ijryefi6va(.  The  chief  royal  offi¬ 
cers  were  also  taken,  together  with  these  chief 
men  in  the  personnel  of  the  temple  (ver.  19).  "t'J) 

stands  in  contrast  with  the  temple ;  whether  it  has 
the  narrower  meaning  of  the  “  City  of  David  ”  (The¬ 
nius),  is  uncertain.  D^D  cannot  mean  a  eunuch 

here,  any  more  than  in  chap.  xx.  18,  and  xxiv.  12. 
The  command  of  soldiers  would  never  be  intrusted 
to  such  a  person.  Jerem.  lit  25  has  ppn  instead 

T  T 

of  fcttfl ,  evidently  more  correctly,  for  he  was  so  no 
longer.  We  cannot  tell  whether  five  men  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  king's  immediate  circle  were 
carried  away,  as  is  here  stated,  or  seven,  as  is 
stated  in  Jerem.  lit  25.  The  diverse  statements 
are  the  result  of  some  error  in  reading  or  copying 
the  numerals.  Hitzig:  “  Seven  persons  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  chosen  to  be  a  sacrifice  on 
account  of  the  mystical  significance  of  that  num¬ 
ber,”  but  the  number  five,  half  of  ten,  which  was 
the  number  for  a  complete  whole  incorporated  of 
parts,  may  also  have  had  mystical  significance. 
The  reason  why  just  this  number,  whether  five  or 
seven,  were  taken  appears  to  be  given  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  clause  which  follows,  and  that  is  that  there 
were  just  so  many  left  in  the  city.  K3Vn  "IB*  is  * 

genitive  after  "IDDH  [the  scribe  of  the  captain  ot 
the  host],  and  K3VDH  is  not  to  be  joined  with 
but  with  IDQn  [the  scribe  who  was  put  on  the 

staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  enroll  the  persons  liable  to  military  service, 

Ac.]  The  article  with  "IDD  (it  is  wanting  in  Jerem. 

lit  25)  shows  that  that  is  not  a  proper  name  in  ap¬ 
position  with  “  Captain  of  the  host,”  as  the  Vulg. 
and  Luther  understand  it:  “Sopher,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army.”  It  means  the  general's 
clerk,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  writing 
which  might  be  required.  “Perhaps  the  com¬ 
mander  himself  had  fled  with  the  king  ”  (Thenius). 
[Of  course  any  one  who  filled  this  office  at  a  time 
when  writing  was  a  special  accomplishment  would 
be  a  person  of  far  more  importance  than  a  military 
clerk  now  is.  The  Babylonian  king  thought  him 
an  officer  whom  it  was  worth  while  to  put  to  death 
among  the  high  officials  of  the  kingdom. — ]  The 
threescore  men  of  the  people  of  the  land,  who 
were  put  to  death  with  the  chief  officers,  were 
either  “  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  followers •*  (Yon  Gerlach),  or  “Such  as 
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had  in  some  way  distinguished  themselves  above 
others  in  the  defence  of  the  city  ”  (Keil).  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  were,  as  Thenius 
thinks,  the  handful  that  were  left  of  the  garrison 
of  the  city  of  David,  and  the  opinion  of  Hitzig  and 
Bertheau  that  they  were  the  country  people  who 
had  fled  into  the  citadel  is  very  improbable. — Ver. 
21.  So  Judah  was  carried  out  of  their  land. 
u  Ncbuzar-adnn  took  up  his  march  toward  Riblah, 
not  only  with  these  who  were  destined  to  death, 
but  also  with  all  the  people  of  Judah  ”  (Hitzig). 
This  sentence  evidently  closes  the  history,  like 
Jerem.  lii.  27,  and  .chap,  xvii.  23.  At  the  same 
time  it  forms  the  introduction  to  what  follows. 
Thus  was  Judah  (that  is,  the  mass  and  strength  of 
the  nation)  led  away  into  captivity.  As  for  those 
who  were  left  behind  (tbe  comparatively  small, 
and  poor,  and  weak  portion),  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
Gedaliah  over  them. 

Ver.  22.  And  as  for  the  people  that  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  land  of  Judah.  What  is  here  narrated 
in  vers.  22  to  26  is  omitted  in  Jerem.  lii.  because  it 
is  narrated,  in  that  book,  in  chaps,  xl.  and  xli., 
»%nd  in  much  fuller  detail.  The  verses  before  us 
form  only  an  extract  from  that  account,  which  is 
here  inserted  in  its  proper  historical  connection. — 
QtdaliaK  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  gover¬ 
nor,  was  the  son  of  Ahikam,  who  is  mentioned  in 
chap.  xxii.  12  as  a  man  of  importance  under  Josiah, 
and  who,  according  to  Jerem.  xxvi.  24,  saved  the 
'life  of  the  prophet  when,  during  Jehoiakim’s  reign, 
he  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  of  popular 
rage.  Gedaliah,  like  his  father,  was  a  friend  of 
the  prophet.  He  shared  the  prophet’s  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  wise  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  joined 
with  him  in  advising  Zedekiah  to  surrender  to  the 
Babylonians  (Jerem.  xxxviii.  17).  Hence  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  after  he  had  taken  the  city,  intrusted 
the  prophet,  who  until  then  had  lain  in  captivity, 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  Gedaliah  (Jerem. 
xxxix.  14;  xl.  6). — The  captains  of  the  armies, 

they  and  the  men,  Ac.  Instead  of  D'KONH  we 
find  in  Jerem.  xl.  7 :  DlTBOfct »  men.  These 

are  they  “  who  were  scattered  when  the  king  was 
captured,  so  that  Jerem.  xl.  7  describes  them  as 
those'  ‘  which  were  in  the  fields  *  ”  (Thenius). 
Mizpah  was  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  some  hours’  journey  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Here,  in  this  city,  which  was  situated 
in  a  high  position  and  strongly  fortified  (1  Kings 
xv.  22),  the  'governor  established  himself,  as  he 
could  not  live  in  the  destroyed  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Jshmael,  according  to  ver.  25,  was  the  grandson  of 

Elishama,  the  "IDD  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jerem. 

xxxvi.  12,  20).  For  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  Johanan  see  Jerem.  xl.  13  aq. ;  xli.  11  sq.  Jona¬ 
than  is  mentioned  with  him,  Jerem.  xL  8,  as  an¬ 
other-  son  of  Careah.  Possibly  the  similarity  of 
the  names  caused  the  latter  to  be  omitted  in  thi» 
place.  Seraiah  came  from  Nctopha,  which  appears 
to  have  lain  between  Bethlehem  and  Anathoth  (Ezra 
ii.  22;  Nehem.-  vii.  26).  Jaazaniah  came  from 
Mna/JiOj  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ;  1 
Chron.  xix.  6,  and  Josh.  xii.  5,  together  with 
Syrian  districts,  and,  in  Deut  iii.  14,  is  mentioned 
as  lying  on  the  boundary  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  He  was,  therefore,  a  naturalized  alien. — 
By  the  servants  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  24)  we 


have  to  understand  the  officers  whom  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  left  to  govern  the  country,  and  whom 
he  had  perhaps  put  under  Gedaliah’s  command 
The  latter,  therefore,  makes  promises  on  their  be¬ 
half,  provided  that  the  Jewish  captains  would  ac¬ 
quiesce  m  the  new  order  of  things. — Ver.  25.  In 
the  seventh  month,  that  is,  only  two  months  af¬ 
ter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  8).  Of  the 
seed  royal)  this  is  expressly  stated  in  order  to 
show  what  incited  him  to  this  action.  He  believed 
that  he,  as  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house,  had  a 
claim  to  the  position  of  governor.  According  to 
Jerem.  xl.  14  he  was  also  incited  to  this  action  by 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  no  doubt 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  throw  off  the  Chal¬ 
dean  yoke. — The  author  breaks  off  abruptly  with 
ver.  26,  and  simply  states  the  result  of  this  act 
The  people,  fearing  the  return  and  vengeance  of 
the  Chaldeans,  fled  into  Egypt  For  further  de¬ 
tails  see  Jerem.  xL-xlii. 

Ver.  27.  In  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of 
the  oaptivity.  See  the  Chronological  Remarks  above. 
In  Jerem.  lit  31  the  twenty-fifth  day  is  given  in¬ 
stead  of  the  twenty-seventh,  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  in  the  Sept  the  twenty-fourth,  evidently  in 
consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  numerals.  We 
see  from  this  accuracy  in  the  date  what  significance 
was  attached  to  the  event  Evilmerodach  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  only 
reigned  two  years  and  was  put  to  death  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Neriglassar  (Berosus,  cited  in  Jo¬ 
sephus  c.  Apion.  L  20).  The  signification  of  Evil  is 
uncertain.  Merodach,  or  Berodach,  was  the  name  of 
the  Babylonian  Mars.  We  find  it  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  other  proper  names  also  (see  notes  on  xx. 
12).  In  the  year  that  he  became  king.  For 

we  find  in  Jerem.  lii.  31:  ’iTD^Di  t.  e.,  of  his 

reign,  equivalent  to :  When  he  came  to  be  king. 
This  is  evidently  more  correct  Sept :  ev  ry  cviav- 

ry  rrfc  Paothciac  avrov.  ,  as  in  Gen. 

v  r  r 

xL  13,  20,  means,  To  lift  tup  the  head  (for  some  dne), 
£  «.,  inasmuch  as  captives  moved  about  in  despon¬ 
dency,  with  bowed  heads,  to  lift  up  their  heads  is 
to  release  them  from  captivity,  despair,  and  misery 
(Job  x.  15,  cf.  Judges  viii.  28).  Here  again  the 

text  before  us  is  abbreviated.  It  omits 
which  is  found  in  Jerem.  lii  31,  before  fpBD  • 

This  deliverance  from  oaptivity  was  an  aot  of  grace 
performed  by  him  at  his  accession,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  ground  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Jehoiachin,  as  he  was  preferred  before  the  other 
captive  kings.  [“The  rabbis  say  that  Evilmero¬ 
dach  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Jehoiachin  in 
prison,  into  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  cast  the 
former  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  excesses  in 
carrying  on  the  government  during  an  illness  of 
the  king,  and  had  expressed  pleasure  at  the  same ; 
evidently  a  fiction  based  on  this  passage  and  Dan. 
iv.”  (Thenius).] — And  sat  his  throne  above,  Ac., 
ver.  28.  This  certainly  means  that  he  gave  him 
the  preference  and  the  higher  rank.  Whether  he 
merely  held  him  in  higher  estimation  (RosenmQller, 
Keil),  or  “  allowed  him  actually  to  occupy  a  more 
elevated  seat  ”  (Hitzig,  Thenius^  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance.  The  kings  that  were  with  him  in 
Babylon,  are  “  those  who,  having  been  deprived, 
like  Jehoiachin,  of  their  kingdoms,  were  foroed  to 
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enhance  the  triumph  and  glory  of  the  court  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  cf.  Judges  L  7  ”  (Hitzig). — Ver.  29.  And 

changed  his  prison-garments.  Instead  of  the 

late  Aramaic  form  Kjtjj  we  find  in  Jerem.  lit  33 
Jilt?-  The  subject  is  not  Evilmerodach  (Hitzig), 
but  Jehoiachin,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
verb  •  In  V*n  the  suffix  can  only  refer  to 

Jehoiachin  and  not  to  Evilmerodach.  It  would  be 
a  false  inference,  therefore,  that  Jehoiachin’s  period 
of  grace  only  lasted  through  Evilmerodach's  short 
reign.  “Jehoiachin  ate  in  person  at  the  royal 
table,  but  he  probably  also  received  an  allowance 
for  the  support  of  his  little  court,  consisting  of  his 
servauts  and  attendants  ”  (Hitzig).  Here  again  this 
text  is  abbreviated.  In  Jeremiah  there  follow  af¬ 
ter  iDfci  the  words:  “until  his  death.”  Here 

t 

those  words  are  omitted  as  unnecessary  after:  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  The  8ept  also  have  these 
words  in  this  place.  The  fact  that  they  omit  them 
in  Jerem.  lit  34  does  not  justify  the  assumption  of 
Thenius  that  they  were  borrowed  from  ver.  29, 
and  are  not  original  in  that  place.  Hitzig  very 
properly  declares  that  they  are  “evidently  genu¬ 
ine,”  and  adds:  “In  ver.  11  (all  the  days  of  his 
life  ’  might  well  be  omitted.  Here,  however,  where 
he  narrates  something  joyful,  the  author  looks  back 
once  more,  after  fixing  the  term  or  limit,  over  the 
entire  period  of  good  fortune.  Cf.  1  Kings  v.  1 ; 
xv.  6.”  He  wants  to  tell  once  more  what  good 
fortune  Jehoiachin  enjoyed  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  how  Evilmerodach  at  least  had  the  intention  of 
providing  for  him.  This  good  fortune  lasted  until 
Jehoiachin’8  death,. whether  he  died  before  or  after 
Evilmerodach. 


Appendix. — After  the  words:  So  Judah  was 
carried  away  out  of  their  land,  there  follows,  in 
Jerem.  lit  28-30,  the  following  statement,  which  is 
omitted  in  the  book  of  Kings :  “  This  is  the  people 
whom  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  away  captive;  in 
the  seventh  year  three  thousand  Jews  and  three 
and  twenty.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  he  carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem 
eight  hundred  thirty  and  two  persons.  In  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  Ne- 
buzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  carried  away* 
captive  of  the  Jews  seven  hundred  forty  and  five 
persons.  All  the  persons  were  four  thousand  and" 
six  hundred.”  2  Kings  xxv.  22-26  is  wanting  in 
Jeremiah  lii.  because  its  statements  had  been  given 
in  detail  in  chaps,  xl.  and  xli. ;  the  statements  above 
quoted  are  inserted  in  Jerem.  lii.  because  they  had 
not  been  given  before,  as  they  are  in  2  Kings,  in 
chap.  xxiv.  14-16.*  The  numbers  given  in  Jere¬ 
miah  vary  very  much  from  those  in  Kings.  The 
former,  however,  are  recommended,  as  Hitzig  says, 
by  their  detail ;  they  cannot  have  been  invented. 
TTiey  are  evidently  derived  from  a  different  source, 
and  the  only  question  is,  what  relation  does  that 
source  bear  to  the  statements  in  the  book  of  Kings  ? 
Of  the  three  separate  deportations  mentioned,  one 
took  place  in  the  seventh,  and  one  in  the  eighteenth, 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  which  took  place  according  to  2  Kings 
xxiv.  12,  in  the  eighth,  and  the  one  which  took 
place  according  to  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and'  Jerem.  lit 
12,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 


The  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be, 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  Jerem.  xxxil  1,  the  tenth 
of  Zedekiah,  that  is,  the  year  in  which  Jerusalem 
was  first  besieged.  There  cannot  have  been  any 
deportation  in  this  year.  Again,  the  seventh  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  not  be  the  year  in  which 
Jehoiachin  reigned  for  three  months,  and  in  which 
it  is  said  that  he  and  ten  thousand  others  were  led 
into  exile,  but  the  last  year  of  Jehoiakim.  In  this 
year  there  was  no  deportation.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  assume,  if  we  will  not  alter  all  the 
other  chronological  data  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
itself,  that  the  original  document  from  which 
Jerem.  lii.  28-30  is  derived,  reckons  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  another  starting-point  from 
that  which  is  adopted  in  the  book  of  Kings  and 
elsewhere  in  Jeremiah..  This  may  well  be,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  do  not 
coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  Jewish  kings* 
The  difference,  however,  only  amounts  to  one  year. 
The  third  deportation  in  the  twenty-third  year 
must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Kings  at  all, 
but  no  doubt  took  place.  In  view  of  the  continual 
disposition  to  revolt,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  carried 
off  more  of  the  people  in  his  twenty-third  or  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  year,  especially  as  he  was  at  that  time 
busy  besieging  Tyre.  He  intrusted  ‘this  duty  to 
the  same  officer  who  had  had  charge  of  the  previous 
deportation.  There  is  a  much  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  exiles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jerem.  lii.  28  there  were  only  3,023  in 
the  first  deportation ;  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv. 
14  there  were  10,000.  Josephus  says  there  were 
10,832.  Evidently  he  has  joined  the  10,000  in 
Kings,  for  the  first  deportation,  with  the  832  in 
Jeremiah  for  the  second  (Antiq.  x.  7,  1).  Thenius 
suggests  that  the  sign  for  ten  (yod)  may  have  re¬ 
sembled  the  sign  for  three  (gimel)  in  the  original 
document  from  which  these  statements  are  derived, 
and  so  3,023  took  the  place  of  10,023.  This  last 
would  then  be  the  accurate  number  for  wThieh 
10,000  is  the  round  number.  But  the  sum  given 
at  the  end,  4,600,  supports  3,023  in  this  place,  and 
this  testimony  cannot  be  put  aside  by  the  critical 
decree  that :  “  The  summation  at  the  end  was  in¬ 
terpolated  by  the  redactor.*’  According  to  Ewald, 
“  mc?y  has  fallen  out  after  in  ver.  28  just 
as  certainly  as  it  has  fallen  out  after  DUCt?  in 
the  statement  of  Jehoiachin’s  life  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9.  ”  According  to  this  we  should  have  to 
take  it  as  referring,  not  to  the  deportation  men¬ 
tioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  but  to  the  later  one 
under  Zedekiah.  The  seventeenth  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  the  9th  of  Zedekiah,  and  in  that  year 
Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  against  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xxv.  1).  He  took  the  city  in  Zedekiah's 
eleventh  year  (2  Kings  xxv.  2),  and  before  that  no 
deportation  can  have  taken  place.  The  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  10,000  and  3,023  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  explanation  of 
Estius.  In  ver.  28  the  3,023  are  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  as  “Jews,”  that  is,  persons  who  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  10,000  included  persons 
not  of  that  tribe,  Benjamites  and  others  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  Judah,  since  it  alone  repre¬ 
sented  the  Israelitish  nationality,  and  who  made 
common  cause  with  it  against  the  Chaldeans. 
There  may  well  have  been  7,000  of  these,  and  the 
entire  number  in  the  first  captivity,  including  tho 
3,023  “  Jews,”  was  thus  10,000.  It  is  evident  that 
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the  statements  in  Jerem.  liL  28-30  are  meant  to 
apply  only  to  the  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(see  1TH1T  ver.  27),  and  not  to  aU  who  were  car¬ 
ried  away  captive.  This  opinion  is  also  favored 
by  the  number  4,600  as  the  sum  of  the  exiles,  for 
this  number  would  be  far  too  small  for  the  sum  of 
all  the  persons  carried  into  captivity.  [There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Jerem.  lii  28-30  refers  to  the 
Jews  who  were  taken  captive.  What  reason  have 
we  for  supposing  that  2  Kings  xxiv.  14  refers  to 
or  includes  any  others  than  Jews  ?  There  is  none. 
It  is  only  an  invention  for  the  sake  of  harmonizing 
the  two  passages.  Then  the  probabilities  are 
against  it.  The  persons  carried  away  were  chosen 
on  account  of  their  rank,  position,  and  influence. 
We  have  an  instance  in  Jaazaniah  of  Maacha(ver. 
xxv.  see  ExegeL  notes  on  that  verse)  that  others 
than  men  of  Judah  held  power  and  rank.  Shebna 
the  scribe  (Isai.  xxii.  15)  is  another  instance  to 
prove  that  iu  the  time  before  the  captivity  pure 
Israel itish,  much  more  pure  Jewish  blood,  was  not 
necessary  to  hold  high  office  in  Jerusalem.  The 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  the  ones  taken 
away — as  such — whether  Jews  or  not.  Non- 
Jews  were,  of  course,  rare  exceptions.  Of  the 
oomroon  people  large  numbers  were  spared.  Natu¬ 
rally  people  of  Judah,  who  were  moat  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  taken 
first,  together  with  such  of  other  tribes  or  nation¬ 
alities  as  were  dangerous  from  their  rank  and  influ¬ 
ence  and  ability.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that 
many  non- Jews  of  the  common  people  were  carried 
away.  It  amounts  to  a  certainty  that  the  exiles 
were  not  composed  of  non-Jews  in  the  ratio  of 
7,000  to  3,000.  This  explanation  must,  therefore, 
be  abandoned.  It  is  the  only  true  policy,  in  this 
and  in  similar  cases,  to  take  note  of  the  discre¬ 
pancy  as  a  fact,  and  to  abandon  the  attempt  at 
forced  and  strained  explanations.  Between  the 
two  accounts,  that  in  Jeremiah  deserves  the  pre¬ 
ference  as  the  more  specific,  and  also  as  the  more 
moderate  statement.  The  larger  number  and  the 
round  number  is  suspicious. — W.  G..S.J  Only  832 
were  taken  away  in  the  second  deportation,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  only  so  many  left  of  the  more 
influential  people.  The  745  who  were  taken  away 
at  the  third  deportation  were  not  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  but  D'TVP  (ver.  30).  The  smallness 

of  this  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Jews,  properly  speaking,  had  been  taken  away 
before. 

[The  numbers  certainly  are  astonishingly  small 
in  one  point  of  view,  though  in  another  we  are  not 
surprised  that  they  are  no  larger.  Taking  the 
number  of  Israelites  who  entered  Palestine  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  and  noticing  the  numbers  which 
formed  the  armies,  or  were  engaged  in  battle  at 
various  times,  as  well  as  the  pictures  of  society 
which  are  given,  especially  by  Isaiah  and  the  other 
older  prophets,  we  get  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  very  large  population  in  Palestine  before  the 
Assyrian  Empire  began  to  press  upon  the  North. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  oonsider  the  great 
difficulty  of  leading  a  large  mass  of  people,  with 
the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children,  on  a  long 
journey  through  a  rough  country,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  conquerors  should 
have  taken  away  an  entire  population.  The  Assy¬ 
rians,  however,  blotted  out  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes.  The  whole  picture  which  is  presented  to 


us  gives  the  impression  that  the  land  was  depop¬ 
ulated  and  left  desert.  The  wild  beasts  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it  Not  enough  remained  to  continue 
the  ancient  traditions  and  worship  there.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  begin  almost  de  novo  in  the 
population  and  cultivation  of  the  country.  So  too 
in  Judah.  The  pictures  presented  by  the  prophets 
and  in  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  by  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  are  those  of  a  depopulated  and 
desert  country.  Such  numbers  were  taken  away 
tliat  some  had  to  be  left  on  purpose  to  cultivate 
the  land.  When  the  exiles  came  back  they  had  to 
re-found  the  nation.  Now  we  hear  that  there  were 
only  4,600  exiles  in  all,  or,  at  most,  10,000.  This 
seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
portation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  aocounts 
for  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  Two  suggestions 
present  themselves:  in  the  first  place,  the  last  150 
years,  with  their  internal  dissensions,  tlieir  refor¬ 
mations  and  revolutions,  their  counter-reforma¬ 
tions  and  counter-revolutions,  as  well  as  their  for¬ 
eign  wars,  may  have  greatly  reduced  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  in  a  nation  such  as 
Judah  was,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  nationality 
was,  no  doubt,  in  the  upper  and  better  classes. 
The  poor  and  uneducated  and  humble  were  prob¬ 
ably  very  dependent  upon  the  more  fortunate 
classes.  One  proof  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  psalmists  were  continually  rebuking  the 
arrogance  of  the  latter  towards  the  former.  The 
Babylonian  king's  policy  of  carrying  off  the  “chief 
men”  may,  therefore,  have  been  radical  and  all 
sufficient  for  rooting  out  the  nationality. — W. 
G.  S.] 

Those  who  were  oarried  away  last  were  prob¬ 
ably  those  who  had  formerly  been  considered 
harmless,  but  whom  it  was  found,  upon  experience, 
inexpedient  to  trust  However  the  numbers  may 
be  explained,  it  is  certain  from  Jerem.  lii.  28-30 
that  there  were  only  three  deportations,  aud  not 
six,  as  Usher  and  the  Calto.  Bib.  assume,  viz.,,  the 
first  in  the  seventh  of  Jehoiakim  (Dan.  L  1,3  (?)  )f 
the  second  in  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
third  under  Jehoiachin,  the  fourth  in  tho  eighteenth, 
the  fifth  in  the  nineteenth,  and  the  sixth  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Later  scholars 
have  reduced  these  to  four :  the  first  under  Jehoi¬ 
akim,  the  second  under  Jehoiachin,  the  third  under 
Zedekiah,  and  the  fourth  some  years  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  not  correct, 
for  there  is  no  hint  of  any  deportation  under  Je¬ 
hoiakim  either  in  KingS  or  Chronicles  or  Jeremiah. 
So  much  only  may  be  accepted,  that  Daniel  was 
sent  to  Babylon  as  a  hostage  when  Jehoiakim  be¬ 
came  a  vassal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1). 
Perhaps,  also,  at  that  time  Jehoiakim  gave  some 
of  the  temple  utensils  to  the  enemy  to  pacify  him 
(2  Chron.  xxxtl  6,  7). 

HISTORICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  not  take 
place  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  but  one 
month  later.  It  is  dearly  designated  in  the  record 
as  a  later  and  independent  event.  Nebuzar-adan 
who  “  stood  before  the  king  of  Babylon”  (Jerem. 
lii  12),  who,  that  is,  attended  his  orders,  came 
to  Jerusalem,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
king,  not  to  take  the  city,  which  had  not  yet  been 
captured  (as  Thenius  thinks),  but,  as  ver.  9  dis¬ 
tinctly  shows,  in  order  to  destroy  the  captured  city. 
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The  destruction  of  the  city  Vas  intended  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
the  punishment  which  the  king  had  decreed  and 
which  Nebuzar-adan  wag  to  execute.  He  went 
methodically  to  work.  First  of  all  he  caused  the 
temple  to  be  burned,  then  the  royal  palace,  then 
the  houses  of  the  great  men,  then  he  tore  down 
the  walls,  and  finally  he  took  the  inhabitants  away. 
In  vers.  13-17  the  account  returns  to  the  temple 
and  enumerates  its  decorations  and  furniture, 
which  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  The  utter 
destruction  of  the  temple  cannot  have  been  insisted 
on,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  objects  it  con¬ 
tained,  for  these  were  not  of  gold,  like  the  ones 
which  had  formerly  been  carried  away  (chap.  xxiv. 
13).  The  only  ground  for  it  was  that  the  temple 
had  especial  significance,  as  the  dwelling  of  the 
one  God  in  the  midst  of  His  chosen  people.  Both 
politically  and  religiously  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
State,  the  basis  and  the  bond  of  the  national  unity. 
It  was  the  building  of  chief  importance,  and  was, 
therefore,  to  be  destroyed  first  and  utterly.  The 
temple  worship  had  become,  under  the  four  last 
kings,  a  mere  external  ceremonial.  Even  the 
priests  made  of  it  a  mere  hypocritical  show,  so  that 
Jeremiah  cried  out:  '*  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words, 
saying.  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  ”  (Jerem. 
vii.  4).  Then  he  commanded  them  to  repent  and 
amend.  They  did  not,  however,  and  so  the  ex¬ 
ternals  in  which  they  trusted  were  taken  from 
them.  The  destruction  of  the  temple  was  the  seal 
of  God’s  truth  impressed  upon'  the  words  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  the  people  had  not  believed 
(Jer.  xxvii.  19-22).  The  two  brazen  columns  are 
mentioned  first  and  chiefly  in  the  description  of  the 
glories  of  the  temple.  (They  are  described  with 
more  detail  in  Jeremiah  than  in  Kings.)  The  cause 
of  this  is,  as  wo  saw  in  the  Exeg.  note  on  1  Kings  vii. 
21  and  Hist.  §  5  on  1  Kings  vii.  1-61,  that  these  col¬ 
umns  represented  the  foundation  and  the  strength  of 
the  temple,  and  were,  therefore,  in  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure,  representatives  of  Jehovah.  The  destruction 
and  removal  of  these  showed,  more  than  any  other 
event,  that  the  house  of  Jehovah,  as  the  physical 
centre  of  the  theocracy,  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  is  not  mentioned  in  either  ac¬ 
count.  It  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
temple  before  its  destruction.  It  had  been  re¬ 
moved  under  Manasseh  or  Amon,  for  Josiah  com¬ 
manded  the  levites  to  bring^it  back  into  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  3).  We  may  suppose  that  it  was 
removed  again  under  one  of  the  following  kings, 
perhaps  under  Jelioiakim.  What  became  of  it  wfe 
cannot  tell.  The  inference  from  Jer.  iii.  16  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(Hitzig)  is  not  justified.  Some  suppose,  as  Carpzov 
does  ( Apparat  CriL  p.  298),  that  it  was  among  the 
articles  which  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be  either 
destroyed  or  carried  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoiachin 
(chap.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxvt  10).  The  story 
of  the  rabbis  that  Josiah  had  caused  it  to  be  hidden 
in  a  subterranean  chamber,  and  that  Jeremiah 
commanded  those  who  fled  to  Egypt  (chap.  xxv. 
26)  to  take  it  with  them,  and  that  they  hid  it  in  a 
cleft  of  the  mountain  on  which  Moses  had  once  been 
(2  Macc.  ii.  6.  Cf.  Buxtorf,  De  area  foed.}  cap.  22. 
Winer,  /?.-  W.-Z?.  I.  a.  203),  sounds  very.  wild. 

2.  The  fail  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
divine  judgment  which  had  long  been  threatened* 


f  by  the  prophets  (Isai.  xxxix.  6,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxL 
10-15;  Jerem.  xix.  3-13).  It  fell  when  all  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  attempts  to  recall  the  chosen  people  to  their 
allegiance  bad  failed,  and.  the  apostasy  from  Him 
and  from  His  law  had  reached  the  utmost  limit. 
Sun  and  Moon,  Baal  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Adonis  and  Astarte,  all  the  host  of  heaven  were 
worshipped,  and  children  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Idols  stood  even  in  the 
House  of  Jehovah ;  idol-altars  stood  in  the  streets. 
On  the  hills,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  groves,  incense 
was  offered  to  idols.  There  was  no  abomination 
of  idolatry  which  was  not  practised.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  Jehovah  worship  was  external  cer¬ 
emonial,  and  priests  and  prophets  uttered  lies 
(Jerem.  vii.  17,  18,  30,  31,  32;  viii.  2;  xL  12,  13; 
xvii.  2 ;  xix.  4,  5, 13 ;  xxxii.  29,  34,  35 ;  Ezek.  viii. 
3,  9,  10,  14;  xxiil  38,  39,  Ac.).  Moral  corruption 
kept  pace  with  this  religious  apostasy :  “Will  ye 
steal,  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear 
falsely,  and  burn  incense  unto  Baal,  and  walk  after 
other  gods  whom  ye  know  not;  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house,  which  is  called  by 
my  name,  and  say :  We  are  delivered  to  do  all 
these  abominations  ?  ”  [Lit  we  are  concealed  to  do, 
Ac.,  i  e.y  we  have  impunity]  (Jerem.  vii.  9,  10). 
Avarice,  love  of  gain,  and  cheating  (Jerem.  vi  13), 
licentiousness  and  whoredom  (Jerem.  v.  8,  9),  in¬ 
justice  and  violence  (Jerem.  vi.  6),  shedding  inno¬ 
cent  blood  (Jerem.  ii.  34 ;  vii.  6),  overriding  justice 
and  right  (Jerem.  vii  6),  falsehood  and  hypocrisy 
(Jerem.  viii  9,  10),  bigotry  and  obstinacy  (Jerem. 
vii.  24-26),  infidelity  and  perjury  (Jerem.  ix.  2,  3, 
7),  in  short,  all  sins  and  vices  were  prevalent,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  rich  and  great  “  Run  ye  to 
and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see 
now  and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places 
thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there  bo  any  that 
executeth  judgment  and  that  seeketh  the  truth, 
and  I  will  pardon  it”  (Jerem.  v.  1;  cf  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  14-16).  So  the  measure  had  become  full. 
Judah  had  fallen  lower  than  Israel,  therefore  the 
Lord  cast  it  away  from  before  His  face  as  He  had 
cast  away  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii  20;  xxiv.  20). 
As  there  the  king  of  Assyria,  so  here  the  king  of 
Babylon  was  the  instrument  of  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment  rt  the  rod  of  his  anger,”  which,  after  it  had 
served  His  purpose,  He  broke  and  cast  into  the  fire 
(Jerem.  1.  17,  18 ;  cf.  Isai  x.  5).  This  punishment 
however,  was  not  the  annihilation  of  the  chosen 
people,  but  the  sole  radical  cure  for  it.  The  Lord 
keeps  His  promises  even  while  He  chastises  and 
punishes.  The  only  means  by  which  the  chosen 
people  could  preserve  and  ftilfil  its  destiny  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
salvation  to  all  nations,  was  by  the  downfall  of 
the  visible  kingdom,  the  earthly  theocracy.  The 
downfall  of  the  visible  kingdom  was  a  step  in  the 
divine  economy  of  salvation,  and  it  marked  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  true  kingdom  of  God.  The 
people  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  visible  kingdom,  and  to  have  its  attention 
directed  to  the  new,  spiritual,  true,  and  eternal 
kingdom.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment,  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  this  kingdom 
and  a  longing  for  it,  and  this  aim  was  reached  in 
the  end.  The  idea  of  the  messianic  kingdom  which 
the  prophets  had  brought  forward  long  before 
the  downfall  of  the  visible  kingdom,  but  which 
had  fallen  uncomprehended,  now  took  firm 
rook  Hasse  well  says  (Ouch,  dee  A.  B.  s.  136); 
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It  belonged  to  the  consummation  of  the  history 
of  Israel  that  Judah  also  should  perish.  It  had 
long  ago  made  this  necessary  by  its  backsliding 
after  every  momentary  reformation,  and  by  its  ob¬ 
stinate  resistance  to  every  call  of  grace ;  but  the 
power  of  the  Davidic  element  to  recover  from  cor¬ 
ruption  had  thus  far  saved  it.  This  power  ex¬ 
hausted  its  last  energies  in  Josiah,  and,  after  his 
death,  the  kingdom  sank  rapidly  into  ruins.  As 
the  old  passed  away,  the  prophets  were  obliged  to 
turn  and  give  expression  to  what  they  perceived 
as  something  new  and  future.  A  sharp  division 
separated  this  new  from  the  old.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  judgment  and  penalty  were  recognized  as  a 
penalty  of  death.  On  the  other  hand  arose  the 
figure  of  the  new  life,  and  it  was  transfigured  into 
a  lofty  ideal.”  Lisco  (Das  A.  T.  L  a.  538)  gives  a 
similar  conception :  “  The  breach  which  was  made 
by  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  was  never  healed. 
On  the  contrary,  its  evil  effects  lasted  on  until  the 
downfall,  first  of  Ephraim  and  then  of  Judah.  In 
the  measure  in  which  the  political  confusion  and 
decay  increased,  and  the  impeuding  calamity  ap¬ 
proached,  in  the  same  measure  the  prophetic  word 
grew  loud  and  clear,  and,  when  the  blow  fell 
which  destroyed  the  Jewish  nation,  Jeremiah  arose 
upon  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Daniel  appeared  as  a 
prophet  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  people  before 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Ezekiel  watched  over  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  nation  who  were  in  exile 
on  the  Chaboras.  The  civil  power  was  dead ;  the 
prophetical  power  survived  its  death.”  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  forms  the  most  important  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  people  of  God.  It  was  not 
an  event  between  two  nations ;  it  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Many  a  great  nation  fell 
both  before  and  after,  but  the  fall  of  none  of  them 
had  anything  like  the  significance  for  the  history 
of  the  world  which  that  of  Judah  had.  It  is  an 
event  which  is  as  unique  in  history  as  the  Jewish 
people  was  unique  among  nations,  for  “  Salvation 
cometh  of  the  Jews  ”  (John  iv.  22).  By  its  fall 
Judah  became  the  keeper  and  bearer  of  salvation 
for  all  the  world  (cf.  Jerem.  xxx.-xxxiii.). 

3.  The,  deportation  of  conquered  peoples  from  their 
country  was  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  ancient 
Asiatic  conquerors,  in  order  that  the  nationality 
might  thus  be  obliterated  (see  Eaeq.  on  1  Kings 
viii.  46  sq.\  In  this  case,  however,  the  effect  was, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  conquered  people  in  all  their  peculiarity 
of  character  and  calling  and  destiny.  Herein  con¬ 
sists  the  great  difference  between  the  downfall  of 
Samaria  and  that  of  Judah,  as  we  saw  above  (2 
Kings  xvii.  Hist.  §  3) ;  whereas  the  exile  of  the 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria  served  to  anni¬ 
hilate  their  nationality,  and  they  sank  lower  and 
lower  until  they  disappeared  from  history,  the 
exile  of  the  people  of  Judah  in  Babylon  served 
only  to  strengthen  and  purify  them,  so  that  they 
far  out-lived  the  world-monarchy  which  had  con¬ 
quered  them.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly 
the  indestructibility  of  the  chosen  people  than  this 
fact;  that  the  ev’ent  which  should  have  destroyed 
them  only  served  to  purify  and  strengthen  them. 
The  distress  of  the  captivity  brought  them  to  their 
senses,  and  made  them  see  their  own  sinfulness. 
They  repented,  and  turned  to  Jehovah  and  to  His 
Law  with  a  sincerity  which  they  had  never  before 
felt  The  exile  awakened  in  them  a  deep  longing 
for  the  promised  land,  for  the  city  in  which  Jeho¬ 


vah  had  placed  His  name  (2  Kings  xxi.  7),  for  the 
temple  which  was  the  pledge  of  the  selection  of 
Israel  to  be  the  chosen  people,  and  the  centre  of 
its  nationality.  This  is  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
and  cxxvi.  It  was  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  the  king  jof  Babylon  did  not  do  as 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  done  in  Samaria — bring 
heathen  colonists  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Judah 
after  its  population  was  taken  away.  If  he  had 
done  so  a  mixed  population  would  have  grown  up 
there  and  the  land  would  have  become  the  home 
of  many  diverse  religions  and  forms  of  worship 
(2  Kings  xvii  24-33 ;  cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  Hist.  §§  4 
and  5).  Judah  maintained  its  purity  of  religion 
and  nationality  both  in  captivity  and  in  the  home 
country.  The  exiles  retained  their  national  con¬ 
stitution  (Ezek.  xiv.  1;  xx.  1;  Sus.  v.  28).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud  ( Gem.  Makkotk  i.  1 ;  Sanhedr. 

i  12,  21)  they  were  put  under  a  JYl^an  [Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  captivity,  t. «.,  of  the  captives]  of  their 
own  nation.  The  practice  of  their  religion  was 
also  allowed  them,  but  they  could  not  offer  sacri¬ 
fices,  because  they  lacked  the  one  central  sanc¬ 
tuary  at  which  alone  sacrifice  might  be  offered. 
This  only  increased  their  longing  to  erect  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  once  more,  and  this  longing  endured  until 
the  time  of  chastisement  was  at  an  end  (Jerem. 
xxy.  12 ;  xxix  10).  When  they  returned  their  first 
care  was  to  rebuild  the  sanctuary  (Ez.  i.  3 ;  vi.  3). 

4.  The  two  brief  narratives  by  which  the  author 
closes  his  work  are  not  mere  appendages  to  the 
history,  but  the  proper  epilogue  to  the  words: 
“So  Judah  was  carried  away  out  of  their  land.” 
They  are  parallel,  in  a  certain  manner,  to  the  re¬ 
view  which  the  author  gives  in  chap.  xvii.  7  aq.  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  first  of  these  incidents 
shows  us  how  deep  was  the  corruption  which  had 
pervaded  the  kingdom,  and  how  hopelessly  de¬ 
praved  the  monarchical  constitution  had  become. 
It  was  not  possible  any  longer  to  have  even  a  de¬ 
puty-king  under  Babylonian  sovereignty.  Geda- 
liah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  as  governor, 
was  put  to  death  after  a  few  months  in  spite  of 
his  oath  (ver.  24),  and  the  murderer,  Ishmael,  who 
desired  to  make  himself  king,  was  obliged  to  flee 
with  his  followers  into  the  territory  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites.  Others  fled,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Chaldeans,  into  Egypt.  Every  attempt  to  unite  the 
scattered  remnants,  and  to  set  up  at  least  the 
shadow  of  a  monarchy,  failed.  Judah  could  not 
any  longer  stand  any  kihd  of  a  monarchy.  It  was 
incapable  of  sustaining  an  independent  existence 
under  an  independent  dynasty.  The  inauguration 
of  such  a  government  only  served  to  produce 
greater  confusion  and  disorder.  The  events  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  only  showed 
how  necessary  the  divine  chastisement  had  be¬ 
come.  This  is  what  the  author  desires  to  show  by 
the  first  incident  which  he  relates.  However,  he 
could  not  and  would  not  close  his  work,  which  was 
written  primarily  for  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
living  in  exile,  with  such  a  sad  and  hopeless  inci¬ 
dent.  He  therefore  adds  the  story  of  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  Jehoiachin  from  his  prison  after  thirty- 
seven  years  of  captivity.  He  thereby  offers  to 
the  people  who  sat  weeping  “  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,”  and  thinking  of  Jerusalem,  a  prospect 
into  a  more  hopeful  future.  The  release  of  Je¬ 
hoiachin  “  was  the  first  ray  of  light  in  the  long 
right  of  the  captivity  .  .  .  and  was  a  guarantee 
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to  the  people  that  the  Lord  would  keep  His  pro¬ 
mise,  and  would  not  withdraw  his  grace  from  the 
house  of  David  forever  ”  (Keil).  It  gave  the  cap¬ 
tive  people  hope  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
also  would  come.  The  author  could  not  have  given 
a  more  appropriate  close  to  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  shown  God's  plan  of  grace  and  redemption  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 

6.  In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  Vie  manner  in 
which  the  latest  modem  historians  conceive  of  J  and  re¬ 
present,  the  fall  of  Judah.  “  There  had  been,”  says 
Duncker  (Gesch.  des  Alt.  I.  s.  542),  “no  increase  in 
power  since  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  There  was  no 
better  guarantee  for  the  existence  of  a  small  State 
than  there  had  been  at  that  time.  If  Egypt  went 
on,  as  it  had  begun  under  Psammetichus,  making 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  if  a  new  great  power  arose 
#0  inherit  and  increase  the  might  which  Assyria 
had  once  possessed,  the  existence  of  Judah  would 
once  more  be  threatened  as  seriously  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (j.  562) :  The  effort  of  the 
nation  to  regain  its  independent  existence,  the  stiff¬ 
necked  resistance  with  which  the  Jews  were  ready 
to  fight  for  their  fatherland,  and  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  foreigner,  were  as  well  justified  as  was  the 
abstract  religious  policy  of  Jeremiah.  Who  can 
blame  those  who  hold  the  duty  of  sacrificing  one’s 
life  for  one’s  country,  even  under  the  most  hopeless 
circumstances,  higher  than  the  counsel  to  submit  at 
discretion  ?  Who  can  blame  those  who  regarded 
Jeremiah’s  conduct  and  policy  as  ruinous,  who  de¬ 
manded  that  Jeremiah  should  stand  on  the  side  of 
his  own  nation  against  the  foreign  foe,  and  who 
stigmatized  his  discourses  as  treason  ?  .  .  .(a.  553): 
He  (Jeremiah)  is  bitter  and  violent  enough  to  call 
down  bloody  destruction  upon  his  [personal]  ene¬ 
mies  (Jerem.  xv.  5).  .  .  .  (s.  656):  However  much 
Jeremiah’s  assertions  were  calculated  to  discourage 
the  king  and  people,  they  did  not  have  that  effect. 
It  was  natural  that  Jeremiah  should  seem  to  the 
people  to  be  a  cowardly  traitor.  .  .  .  (s.  557):  Jere¬ 
miah’s  persistence  in  advising  submission,  under 
the  circumstances,  finally  so  far  outraged  the  chief 
men  that  they  demanded  his  life  of  the  king  .  .  . 
(a.  544) :  The  prophet  went  so  far  in  his  opposition 
to  Jehoiakim  that  he  finally  brought  his  own  life 
into  danger.  At  the  same  time  he  irritated  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  himself  by  his  persistent  prophecies  of 
the  coming  fall  of  Jerusalem.  ...  He  was  no  less 
severe  against  the  people  for  the  wickedness  of 
their  conduct,  and  for  their  practice  of  some  re¬ 
mains  of  foreign  usages  which  had  not  been  eradi¬ 
cated  by  the  (new)  Law-book.”  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  this  view  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  the  biblical  documents 
are  the  only ’authority  for  the  history.  In  the  text 
Hie  grounds  of  the  national  downfall  are  stated  to 
be  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  in  religion,  its  cor¬ 
ruption  in  morals,  and  the  unfaithfulness,  tyr¬ 
anny,  and  depravity  of  its  king.  The  downfall  is 
represented  as  a  divine  judgment  upon  the  nation 
in  punishment  for  all  this.  Duncker,  however, 
ignores  this  view.  In  his  view  all  is  explained  by 
the  physical  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
face  of  the  great  world-empires,  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Babylon.  It  was  all  due  to  external  and  natu¬ 
ral  causes,  such  as  have  often  produced  similar 
catastrophes  in  human  history.  It  was  an  unde¬ 
served  misfortune,  in  which  tie  king  and  people 
appear  battling  with  desperate  courage  for  Hie 
highest  national  interests.  They  appear  great  and 


admirable,  while  the  truly  great  one,  the  prophet, 
who  was  persecuted  while  laboring  for  the  true 
welfare  of  the  people,  who  held  firm  and  impreg¬ 
nable  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  factious  oppositionist,  nay,  even  as  a 
traitor.  This  is  not  writing  history,  but  turning  it 
upside  down. 

[The  facts  of  history  are  one  thing ;  their  phi¬ 
losophy  is  another.  The  theocratic  philosophy  of 
history  is  one  thing,  and  the  purely  human  philos¬ 
ophy  of  it  is  another.  To  pass  behind  history  and 
trace  the  moral  causes  which  were  at  work,  and 
observe  their  effects,  is  the  great  task  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  but  he  limits  himself  to  the  second  causes; 
and  contents  himself  with  seeing  God’s  plan  only 
in  the  grand  results  of  centuries,  and  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  epochs.  The  attempt  to  pursue  this  latter 
investigation  into  details  never  succeeds  when  men 
try  it  God’s  Providence  is  in  every  event  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  character  of  every  historical  per* 
sonage,  but  its  presence  and  its  operation  there  are 
matters  of  faith.  Try  to  seize  it,  to  specify  it,  and 
to  examine  it,  and  you  are  baffled  and  disappointed. 
God  is  in  every  blade  of  grass.  His  presence  there 
is  clear  to  our  reason,  our  conscience,  and  our  faith. 
If  we  hastily  infer  that,  if  God  is  in  the  blade  of 
grass  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  then  we  can 
seize  Him  and  see  Him,  and  if  we  betake  ourselves 
to  the  microscope  and  thedissecting  apparatus,  we 
find  that  we  fail.  .  Just  so  it  is  here  in  history. 
This  biblical  history  is  the  only  one  we  have  hi 
which  the  history  is  written  from  the  theocratic 
standpoint,  and  in  which  the  presence  of  God  in 
history  is  traced  step  by  step  and  man  by  man. 
If  we  attempt  to  take  up  this  stand-point  and  follow 
it  and  apply  it  rigorously  we  involve  ourselves  in 
hopeless  contradictions.  The  standpoint  is  not 
rational,  it  is  prophetic ;  that  is,  its  norm  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  consistency  is  that  of  the  divine  plan,  not  of 
the  human  reason.  The  reason,  however,  is  the 
only  instrument  at  our  disposal,  and  it  falls  short 
of  its  task  if  it  undertakes  to  adopt  the  prophetical 
method.  It  took  a  prophet  to  give  us  this  view  of 
the  Jewish  history,  and -it  would  require  a  prophet 
to  apply  the  same  method  elsewhere,  or  to  follow 
it  here  into  greater  detail.  Duncker  lays  aside 
the  theocratic  and  prophetical  conception,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  facts  of  the  history,  as  here  recorded, 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  method,  by  which  he  treats  the  history  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece.  His  work  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  history.  The  history  of  Israel  as  an  earthly 
monarchy  enters  into  the  scope  of  his  work  as  re¬ 
gards  its  earthly  and  external  fortunes.  Its  theolo¬ 
gical  and  religious  significance  are  aside  from  his 
plan.  He  is  an  historian,  not  a  prophet,  and  he 
can  only  treat  history  as  ordinary  historians  treat 
it  His  view,  therefore,  naturally  appears  low  and 
worldly  and  commonplace,  when  quoted  in  a  book 
of  this  kind,  which  is  avowedly  biblical  and  the¬ 
ocratic,  and  only  follows  and  explains  the  biblical 
presentation.  His  undertaking  is  a  legitimate  one 
for  an  historian.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  wrong 
fbr  him  to  treat  history  a*  he  does,  and  to  include 
Jewish  history  in  his  plan,  but  he  is  engaged  in  a 
work  whose  stand-point  and  aim  are  so  different 
from  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  we  are 
not  called  to  consider  it  here.  His  readers  must 
add  to  his  representation  of  the  history  the  expla¬ 
nation  and  philosophy  of  it  which  is  furnished  by 
their  Bible*  The  distinction  which  is  brought  out 
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aere  is*  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  commenting: -on  the  historical  books. — As 
for  Jeremiah’s  attitude  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  question  is  the  one  which  always  arises  in  such 
cases  between  prudence  and  valor.  The  rfile  which 
was  filled  by  Jeremiah,  to  give  wise  and  prudent 
counsel  to  men  who  are  heated  with  the  strongest 
passions,  and  to  stem  alone  a  tide  of  feeling  which 
auimates  a  body  of  men  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  with  which  he  is  expected  to  sympathize  with¬ 
out  reserve  or  question,  is  the  most  thankless  one 
which  can  possibly  devolve  -upon  any  man.  He 
caunot  succeed  in  persuading  his  companions ;  he 
can  only  draw  down  persecution  on  himself.  His 
only  consolation  is  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions, 
and  our  judgment  of  him,  as  of  any  other  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  undertake  the  prophet’s  task, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  issue.  He  stakes  all 
upon  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel.  If  in  a  calm  view 
of  the  situation  and  its  resultq  we  see  that  he  was 
wise  and  right,  we  must  “  blame  ”  those  who  per¬ 
secuted  him  and  denied  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 
Humanly  speaking,  Jeremiah  was  the  only  wise 
counsellor  in  Jerusalem,  for  his  counsel  would  have 
saved  the  city  and  the  national  existence,  if  not  the 
national  independence.  If,  however,  we  turn  to- 
the  theocratic  standard,  we  see  how  uttorly  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  us  to  apply  it.  As  we  have  seen 
above  (§  2),  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  no  step  back¬ 
wards,  but  a  groat  one  forwards,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  redemptive  plan.  *  When  a  church  or 
a  nation  reaches  the  point  of  saying  “  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  those,”  that 
is,  when  it  puts  its  trust  in  externals,  in  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  sacred  houses,  and  sacred  things,  while 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  is  lost,  and 
treats  God’s  promises  as  if  Ho  had  bound  His  own 
hands  against  punishing  their  sins,  their  fate  is 
sealed.  The  downfall  of  Jerusalem  might  have 
been  delayed,  it  could  not  have  been  averted,  or,  if 
it  had  been  averted,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  the 
religious  truth  of  whicli  Israel  was  the  keeper  and 
witness  would  have  been  lost  Here,  however,  is 
just  the  difficulty.  History  only  takes  one  course 
of  two  or  more  which  are  conceivable.  This  one 
only  is  open  to  our  study  and  observation,  and  we 
are  forced  to  assume  that  that  was  God’s  plan. 
The  consequences  of  the  other  policy,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  adopted,  are  a  pure  matter  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  Now  Jeremiah  counselled  submission. 
That  might  have  saved  the  city  and  the  temple  and 
the  nationality,  but,  if  we  can  rely  upon  our  judg¬ 
ment  expressed  in  §  2,  it  would  have  sacrificed  tlie 
kingdom  of  God.  He  also  preached  amendment 
and  righteousness  as  the  only  condition  of  perma¬ 
nent  safety,  but  we  cannot  see,  as  far  as  we  judge, 
that  such  amendment  was  possible  until  after  se¬ 
vere  chastisement,  and  it  remains  for  us,  what  it 
was  for  Jeremiah,  a  subject  of  faith,  that  God  would 
have  preserved  the  national  independence  if  the 
people  had  repented. — W.  G.  S.] 

Kwald’s  presentation  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Gesch.  III.  8.  712-717)  is  very  different  from 
I) uncker’s  superficial  and  perverted  view  of  it.  As 
he  sees  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  on,  a  continual  conflict  between 
two  *' ‘  independent  authorities,”  the  monarchy  and 
the  prophetical  institution,  and  explains  this  conflict 
by  the  “violence”  which  was  characteristic  of 
either  (see  Pt.  II.  pp.  103  and  4),  so  he  finds  the 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  in  this  conflict 


“  It  remained  to  be  shown,  by  the  fate  of  Judah 
also,  that  violence  destroys  its  own  cause,  even 
when  that  cause  seems  to  be  the  most  permanent 
and  enduring.  .  .  .  The  second  of  these  independ¬ 
ent  powers,  the  prophetical  institution,  was  now 
also  irrevocably  broken.”  The  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
phetical  office  no  longer  possessed  its  ancient  power 
was  that  “  it  had  rid  itself  of  the  last  relics  of  the 
violence  whicli  marked  it  even  in  Isaiah,  and  had 
risen  to  a  purely  spiritual  activity  and  influence. 
It  was  long  since  violence  had  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  sound  results  even  in  the  prophetical  of¬ 
fice.  Thus  the  highest  prophetical  activity  lost  its 
power  when  it  lost  its  fierce  and  violent  forms  of 
action,  and  the  second  of  the  two  forces  on  which 
the  nationality  rested  waB  radically  ruined.  .  .  . 
When  the  two  forces  which  could  alone  carry  and 
preserve  the  nation  were  thus  worn  out,  when  the 
nation  could  no  longer  find  either  the  right  king  or 
the  right  prophet,  it  sank  rapidly  towards  its  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Then  first  did  the  evils  which  had  long 
threatened  it,  or  which  had  made  themselves  tem¬ 
porarily  felt,  become  fatal  to  it”  In  this  view  also 
the  idea  which  is  made  uppermost  in  tho  biblical 
narrative,  that  the  fall  was  a  divine  judgment  justly 
and  deservedly  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  per¬ 
sistence  in  sin,  is  obscured  and  neglected,  and  the 
fall  is  represented  as  a  catastrophe  which  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  a  regular  development.  [There 
is  no  real  disagreement  here.  The  one  is  a  prag¬ 
matic  and  the  other  is  a  philosophical  statement  of 
the  same  idea.  The  ancient  Hebrew  writer  states 
it  as  a  balance  between  so  much  sin  and  so  much 
punishment.  We  cannot  expect  a  critical  and  phi¬ 
losophical  statement  from  him.  In  his  view  God 
stands  over  the  sinfiil  nation  patiently  and  with 
long-suffering,  and  finally  His  hand  falls  in  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  modern  German  critic  sees,  in  “  per¬ 
sistence  in  sin,”  the  adoption  of  certain  depraved 
doctrines,  principles,  and  modes  of  thought,  which 
form  a  creed  or  sum  of  convictions  tacit  or  expressed. 
These  produce  a  reiteration  of  unchaste,  immoral, 
and  irreligious  acts — sins.  This  finally  becomes  a 
national  habit,  a  characteristic  of  the  nationality. 
It  rises  into  a  moral  cause,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  Gods  moral  government,  this  cause  will  in  time 
produce  inevitably  certain  moral  and  physical  re¬ 
sults — national  decay  (which  will  show  itself  first 
in  the  most  vital  organs  of  the  State,  its  throne,  its 
altar,  and  its  pulpit),  and  finally  national  ruin.  The 
two  forms  of  statement  are  identical. — W.  G.  8.] 
As  for  the  theory  that  there  were  two  “  independ¬ 
ent  authorities  ”  in  the  State,  and  that  the  great 
characteristic  of  each  was  violence— employment 
of  force  in  word  or  deed — in  fulfilling  its  functions, 
it  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  on  p.  I  04.  We  need 
only  remark  here,  that  if  violence  was  a  character¬ 
istic  of  Isaiah,  then  Jeremiah’s  discourses  are  far 
more  forcible,  vigorous,  and  violent  than  his,  so 
that  Duncker  (quoted  above)  charges  him  with  pas¬ 
sion,  severity,  and  sternness.  No  prophet  ever 
rebuked  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  king  and  people 
with  more  plain  and  severe  language  than  Jere¬ 
miah.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  thrown 
off  the  violent  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
that  “one  and  the  same  ruin  enveloped  the  last 
great  prophet  and  the  nation,  with  all  of  its  better 
interests  which  still  remained  at  this  storm;  time.” 
His  forcible  words  of  rebuke  and  reproof,  his  en¬ 
durance,  pertinacity,  and  inflexibility,  in  tho  hardest 
conflicts  and  sufferings,  down  to  the  very  end,  bear 
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testimony,  not  to  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the 
prophetical  office,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  as 
grand,  as  great,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever  before. 
The  monarchy  sank  and  ceased  at  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  but  the  prophetical  institution,  so  far 
from  ceasing,  arose  again  to  new  glory  and  strength. 
Those  have  the  less  ground  for  denying  this  who 
ascribe  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  to  a  great  un¬ 
known  prophet,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the 
captivity. 

[The  decay  of  the  prophetical  office  is  unde¬ 
niable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  or  two  last  great 
ones  yet  appeared.  There  had  been  false  prophets, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  at  all  times,  but  see  the 
23d  chap,  of  Jeremiah,  from  the  9th  verse  on,  for 
a  sweeping  denunciaton  of  the  contemporary  pro¬ 
phets.  No  distinction  between  false  and  true  is 
specified.  Depraved  priests  and  prophets  are  to¬ 
gether  branded  with  one  terrible  denunciation.  In 
xxiii.  38-40  the  degeneracy  of  the  prophets  seems 
to  be  given  as  the  cause  why  Jehovah  had  aban¬ 
doned  tho  city.  Prophecy  ceased  at  some  time — 
when  did  it  cease  ?  It  did  not  cease  abruptly,  but 
fihared  the  fate  of  all  similar  institutions  among 
mankind.  It  degenerated  into  formalism  and  su¬ 
perstition  (see  Jerem.  xxiii.  33-37).  In  its  rise  and 
bloom  and  decay  we  can  trace  undeniable  steps  of 
change,  development,  progress,  and  decline.  After 
the  exile  we  have  a  few  prophets,  but  not  like  the 
ancient  ones.  Tho  spoken  word  gave  way  to  the 
written  w  ord ;  the  original  oracle  gave  way  to  the 
commentary ;  the  prophet  gave  way  to  the  scribe. 
Following  the  stream  upwards  we  come  to  the 
“  Great  Unknown  ”  (?),  and  to  Jeremiah.  We  find 
In  Jeremiah  descriptions  of  the  contemporary  pro¬ 
phets,  and  we  see  tliat  the  institution  was  dying, 
and  that  the  one  or  two  great  ones  who  yet  arose 
were  great  and  grand  as  exceptions  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  degeneracy.  Jeremiah  was  the  last  prophet 
who  was  a  statesman  also,  as  the  old  prophets  had 
been  (Stanley). — W.  G.  S.] 


HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  8-21.  God’s  Judgment  upon  Judah,  (a) 
It  was  well  deserved  (Rom.  ii.  6-11);  (6)  it  was 
terrible  (Hebr.  x.  30,  31 ;  Deut.  iv.  24) ;  (c)  it  was 
a  warning  (1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8-10;  Isai.  ii. 
10-17).  Comparison  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  the  Chaldeans  with  its  destruction  by  the 
Romans,  (a)  Wherein  they  were  alike ;  (6)  wherein 
they  differed. — Keil  :  The  saying  that  the  worlds 
history  is  the  world’s  condemnation,  finds  its  full 
justification  in  the  history  of  Judah,  and  nowhere 
else. — ‘Vers.  9-17.  Kyburz  :  No  place  is  so  strong, 
no  building  so  grand,  no  wall  so  firm,  that  sin  can¬ 
not  undermine  and  overthrow  it.  Let  no  man  trust 
in  ceremonies,  or  sacred  houses,  or  sacred  tradi¬ 
tions,  so  long  as  his  heart  is  far  from  God,  and  his 
life  is  not  in  accord  with  his  -righteous  creed.  The 
destruction  of  the  temple  was  a  testimony  that 
God  will  spare  no  house  in  which  any  other  name 
than  His  is  worshipped,  or  in  which  He  is  wor¬ 
shipped  only  with  the  lips  while  the  hearts  are  far 
from  Him.  If  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not 
spared,  no  physical  temple  can  save  us. — Starke  : 
If  temples  are  not  used  for  the  true  worship  of 
God,  He  allows  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  un¬ 
believers,  Matt,  xxxii  37  (as  at  the  time  of  the 
extension  of  Mohammedanism). — Pfaff.  Bib.  :  The 


highest  pitch  of  the  divine  condemnation  is  reached 
when  God  removes  the  light  of  His  Word  from  its 
place,  and  takes  away  from  us  the  ordinances  of 
true  worship  (Rev.  ii.  4,  6;  1  Pet.  iv.  17). — Vera. 
18-21.  God  often  executes  His  judgments  by 
means  of  wicked  and  godless  men.  This  does  not 
excuse  or  justify  them  in  their  cruelty  or  wicked¬ 
ness.  They  are  only  the  rod  of  his  anger,  which 
he  breaks  after  it  has  unconsciously  served  Hi* 
purpose  (Isai.  x.  6;  xiv.  3-6;  Jerem.  1.  61). — Ver. 

21.  Pfaff.  Bib.  :  When  the  measure  of  sin  is  full, 
and  the  judgment  of  God  has  begun  to  fall,  nothing 
can  any  longer  arrest  its  flood.— -Cramer:  He  who 
will  not  serve  God  in  peace  and  prosperity  must 
learn  to  do  so  in  misery  and  adversity.— -Osiander  : 
Those  who  will  not  serve  God  in  their  own  father¬ 
land,  must  serve  their  enemies  in  harsh  subjec¬ 
tion. — The  Curse  and  the  Blessing  of  the  Exile, 
Deut.  xxx.  19.  (a)  The  curse  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  Lord  removed  the  people  from  before  His  face 
(chap,  xxiii.  27 ;  xxiv.  3,  20),  that  is.  Ho  removed 
them  from  the  land  of  promise,  in  which  He  gave 
them  His  gracious  blessings,  and  placed  them  in  a 
distant  country,  where  nothing  was  known  of  the 
true  and  living  God.  This  curse,  which  had  long 
been  threatened  (Levit.  xxvi.  33;  Deut.  iv.  27; 
xxviii.  26;  Dan.  ix.  11)  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  words :  44  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked,” 
Ac.  (Gal.  vi.  7).  God  still  does  spiritually  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  nations  what  He  did  to  Judah — He 
removes  them  from  before  His  face ;  He  removes 
from  them  His  word  and  His  means  of  grace,  if 
they  do  not  repent,  and  leaves  them  to  live  in 
darkness,  without  Him.  (6)  The  curse  became  a 
blessing  for  this  people.  It  humiliated  itself  and 
repented.  It  experienced  that  there  was  no  greater 
curse  than  to  live  far  from  its  gracious  God,  and  it 
longed  for  the  land  oT  promise.  When  it  had  lost 
its  earthly  kingdom  and  its  earthly  king,  it  learned 
to  look  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  for  that 
One  in  whom  all  God’s  promises  to  man  are  ful¬ 
filled.  The  exile  became  a  blessing  for  the  whole 
world,  for  the  Jewish  nation  was  thereby  made  fit 
to  fulfil  its  destiny  in  the  redemptive  plan  of  God. 
It  was  44  a  great  opportunity,  by  which  the  name 
and  glory  of  Jehovah  were  spread  abroad,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 

I  Christ  ’’  (Starke).  We  all  lay  under  the  curse  of  the 
law,  but  Christ  has  redeemed  us  (Gal.  iii.  13,  14). 

Vera.  22  to  26.  See  Jerem.  xlii.-xliv.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  who  remained  in  the  Country,  (a)  Their  pro¬ 
tection  by  Gedaliah,  vers.  22,  23,  24  (li  Tho  king’s 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,”  Prov.  xxL  1. 
Nebuchadnezzar  gave  them  a  ruler  from  among 
their  own  countrymen  who  promised  them  favor 
and  protection.  So  the  Lord  often  offers  consola¬ 
tion  even  in  deserved  misfortune,  but  men  go  their 
own  way  and  plunge  themselves  into  ruin.)  ( b ) 
Their  flight  into  Egypt  (Jerem.  xliii.  7 ;  xlii  1 8, 

22.  Their  bad  conscience  leads  them  back  to  the 
country  from  which  God  had  wonderfully  delivered 
them.  Starke:  When  the  godless  attempt  to  flee 
from  a  calamity  they  plunge  themselves  into  it 
Isai.  xxiv.  17  sq.)— Ver.  24  Osiander:  It  is  great 
wisdom  to  bear  our  burdens  with  patience ;  we  thus 
make  them  lighter.  It  is  folly  to  resist  a  greater 
power,  for  thus  we  only  make  our  burdens  heavier. 
— Ver.  26.  We  see,  by  the  example  of  Israel,  how 
envy  and  jealousy,  pride  in  high  descent  and  des¬ 
tiny,  and  love  of  power,  lead  to  the  most  utter  ruin 
(Pa.  v.  6;  Prov.  xxvii.  4).  Passion  makes  men 
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fools.  Ishmael  could  not  hope  with  his  small  com-  Kings  win  great  love  by  acts  of  grace  and  mercy 
pauy  to  resist  the  Chaldean  power.  (Acts  xxv.  1-9). — Thb  Sahb  :  We  should  be  kind  to 

Vers.  27-30.  Jehoiachin’s  Deliverance  from  his  captivest  and  pray  to  God  for  a  loving  disposition 
Prison,  (a)  Its  significance  for  the  whole  captive  towards  our  enemies  (Matt  y.  44). — Per  Aapera 
people  (Levit  xxvi.  44) ;  (6)  the  warning  which  we  ad  astral  That  is  the  way  in  which  our  Lord 
may  find  therein. — An  unfortunate  state  of  things  walked  and  in  which  we  all  must  follow  Him  (Rom. 
often  endures  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  that  it  viiL*  17 ;  Ps.  cxxvi.  1-6). — Final  Review  of  the 
never  will  end.  Happy  is  he  who  does  not  murmur  History  in  the  Apostle’s  words :  “  Oh  the  depth 
against  God,  but  can  say  with  the  Apostle, — Rom.  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
v.  3-6 ;  see  also  Rev.  il  10, — The  time  of  our  de-  God  1  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
liverance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  It  comes  his  ways  past  finding  out  1  For  of  him,  and 
when  He  sees  that  it  is  best  for  us. — WUbt.  Sumic.  :  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom 
We  should  despair  in  no  trouble  or  punishment,  be  gloiy  forever.  Amen ,f  (Rom.  zi  33  and  36). 
but  cry  to  God  and  trust  in  Him. — V er.  27.  Stabks  : 

20 
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APPENDIX  ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY. 


1.  Thb  chronology  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  Books  of  the  Kings  presents  difficulties  which 
have  never  yet  been  conquered.  There  are  data 
in  the  text  which  are  contradictory.  The  only 
means  of  forming  any  chronology  at  all  is  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  of  the  statements,  and  the  text  does  not 
offer  sufficient  critical  grounds  upon  which  to  de¬ 
cide  which  ones  are  correct  The  usual  method 
has  been  to  fill  out  and  reconcile  conflicting  texts 
by  inventing  interregna  and  joint  governments,  or 
to  guess  arbitrarily  which  datum  was  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  only  another  way 
of  admitting  our  inability  to  solve  the  problem  sat¬ 
isfactorily  by  the  means  which  we  as  yet  possess. 
All  the  schemes  which  we  form  must  be  regarded 
as  tentative.  We  need  to  arrive  at  some  hypo¬ 
thetical  chronology  as  a  stepping-stone  to  further 
investigation,  but  we  must  frankly  admit,  while 
taking  this  course,  that  the  knots  are  neither  untied 
nor  cut,  but  only  marked  for  further  study  by  our 
arbitrary  guesses  and  our  fabricated  interregna. 

2.  Bahr  says  in  his  Preface  (at  the  end)  mat  he 
has  “followed  a  method,  in  regard  to  the  Chro¬ 
nology,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
one.”  It  consists  in  adopting  certain  dates  which 
have  been  fixed  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and 
reckoning  from  these,  by  periods,  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  reigns  (see  Pt.  II.  p.  86  and  the  translator’s 
note  there).  It  Is  evident  that  this  method  has  no 
independent  value.  The  chronologers  who  have 
undertaken  this  task  have  gone  minutely  over  the 
separate  texts,  and  have  managed  to  bridge  pver 
the  difficulties  by  one  or  another  hypothesis.  All 
the  uncertainty  which  inheres  in  these  hypotheses 
must  inhere  also  in  their  completed  schemea  If 
there  were  a  consensus  in  their  results,  it  would 
not,  therefore,  produce  any  certainty;  it  would 
merely  prove  that  those  who  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  biblical  data,  and  have  stepped  over 
the  difficulties  by  various  hypotheses,  reach  con¬ 
clusions  which  vary  only  within  certain  moderate 
limits.  However,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  consensus 
among  the  authorities.  It  is  fallacious,  therefore, 
to  regard  these  dates,  which  are  only  an  average 
between  the  results  of  various  independent  schol¬ 
ars,  as  possessing  any  certainty.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  be  labor  thrown  away  to  pore  over  the 
data  for  the  intervening  details  of  the  chronology. 
The  consensus  in  regard  to  one  date  is  not  greater 
than  that  in  regard  to  any  other  in  the  whole  list. 
If  we  borrow  one  date  from  the  average,  why  not 
borrow  the  whole  list  in  the  same  way  ?  In  fact, 
in  the  present  state  of  this  subject,  there  might  be 
much  wisdom  in  so  doing.  The  general  scheme 
about  which  the  authorities  seem  to  cluster  is  the 
one  at  which  Bahr  arrives.  His  method  only  bor¬ 
rows  the  results  of  certain  independent  scholars, 
and  then  travels  back  for  a  certain  distance  on  the 
road  by  which  they  reached  those  results.  In  the 
following  pages  I  have  collected  the  dates  upon 
which  he  fixes,  and  arranged  them  in  a  table.  This 
scheme  is  substantially  that  of  Usher,  for,  of  all 
who  have  studied  this  subject,  confining  them- 
selves  to  the  biblical  data,  no  one  has  succeeded 


in  going  much  beyond  what  he,  the  first  thorough 
student  of  it,  established.  I  have  also  added  to 
the  table  a  sort  of  outline  of  the  history,  of  the 
synchronisms  with  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  other  nations,  and  of  the  varying  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  two  Israelitish  kingdoms.  The  data 
enclosed  in  brackets  are  those  which  are  not  men-, 
tioned  in  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

3.  For  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  we  must  look  to  the  synchron¬ 
isms  with  contemporaneous  history.  The  deci¬ 
phering  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  of  the 
Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  furnished  us 
with  material  which  promises  to  make  a  solution 
ultimately  possible.  This  promise  is  so  good  that 
it  seems  unprofitable  to  repeat  the  labor  of  com¬ 
paring  and  reconciling  the  biblical  data,  a  labor 
which  has  already  been  so  often  performed  and 
with  such  meager  results.  We  have  above  (Pt. 
II.  p.  162)  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  light  which 
we  may  hope  for  from  these  sources.  If  Oppert 
is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  data  in  the  As¬ 
syrian  inscriptions  which  bear  upon  the  reign  of 
Pekah  (and  no  one  but  a  trained  Assyrian  scholar 
is  competent  to  dispute  his  conclusions),  then  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  these  chronological  prob¬ 
lems  is  solved.  It  is  true  that  the  Assyrian  schol¬ 
ars  are  not  in  accord  as  to  all  their  results,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  best  living  scholars 
(the  Germans  especially)  are  skeptical  in  regard  to 
the  whole  system  of  interpretation  of  the  cunei¬ 
form,  and  also  that  tho  scholars  who  have  thus  far 
prosecuted  this  subject  have  not  always  followed 
the  independent  unbiased  method  which  would 
recommend  their  reeults,  but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  progress  in  this  department  is  undeniable. 
Every  step  verifies  and  confirms  what  has  gone 
before;  the  original  Assyrian  grammatical  and 
lexical  works  multiply  in  an  enormous  ratio  the 
rate  of  progress ;  and  the  results  acquire  such  cer¬ 
tainty  as  compels  assent 

4.  In  the  Athenaum  of  Ifay  18th,  1867,  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  announced  the  discovery  that  two  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  British  Museum  were  parts  of  the 
same  stone,  and  that  together  they  furnished  a 
canon  for  the  most  important  part  of  Assyrian 
history.  The  Assyrians  had  a  system  of  naming 
the  years  after  eponymous  magistrates,  and  the 
canon  contains  a  list  of  them,  by  which  the  chro¬ 
nology  may  be  reckoned  with  certainty.  It  also 
contains  mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  the  month  Sivan,  in  the  9th 
year  of  king  Asshw-edil-ilani  IL,  and  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  definite  starting-point,  if  it  can  be  identi¬ 
fied.  Rawlinson  identifies  it  with  the  eclipse  of 
June  15th,  763.  Oppert,  however,  identifies  it 
with  the  eclipse  of  the  13th  of  June,  889.  He  also 
says  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  several  times  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshvr-nazir-pal  as 
having  occurred  on  the  day  of  that  monarch’s  ac¬ 
cession.  This  he  identifies  with  an  eclipse  which 
took  place  on  July  2d,  930.  This  eclipse  is  not 
mentioned  by  Rawlinson,  but,  if  Oppert  is  correct 
in  regard  to  it,  it  goes  far  to  support  his  identifi- 
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cation  of  the  other  one.  The  difference  of  46  years  parallel  and  contemporaneous  with  others.  If 


in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  eclipses,  marks  their 
respective  chronologies  down  to  the  date  of  Tiglath 
Pilcscr  II.  (747  or  746).  The  gap  is  choeed  up  m 
Oppert’s  scheme  by  inserting  Pul  between  the  first 
destruction  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
in  789  (an  event  which  Rawlinson  does  not  credit 
at  all,  but  which  Hincks  accepted)  and  the  acoes- 
sion  of  Tiglalh  PUeser  II.  Thus  their  lists  compare, 
at  this  point,  as  follows  (the  names  in  the  two  lists 
refer  to  the  same  persons,  though  they  are  tran¬ 
scribed  differently) : — 

Oppert  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson. 

. (Lenorm ant’s  Manual).  (Prof  Rawlinson’s  Manual). 
Asshur-edil-ilani  II.  818 
Eclipse  13th  June  809 
Asshur-likhish  (the 
Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks)  800 

Destruction  of  Nineveh  789 
Pul  (a  Chaldean)  789 

771  Asshur-danfn-fl  IT. 

763  16th  June,  Eclipse 
T53  Asahur-likh-khush 
Tiglath  Pileser  II  747 

746  Tiglath  PUeser  IL 
but  he  reckoned  from  744 
Shalmaneser  VI. •  727  Shalmaneser  TV.* 

In  favor  of  Rawlinson  is  the  fact  that  Pul  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  inscription  yet  found  or  in  the 
canon,  and  that  Oppert  is  obliged  to  assume  that 
the  succession  of  eponymous  magistrates  was  in¬ 
terrupted  during  his  reign,' and  that,  as  he  was  a 
Chaldean,  the  account  was  kept,  after  the  Chaldean 
fashion,  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  In  favor  of 
Oppert’a  scheme  is  (a)  the  fact  that  it  makes  a 
chronology  which  is  in  accord  with  the  biblical 
chronology,  while  Rawlinson  would  shorten  the 
period  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  (see  note  6  on 
the  Chronological  Table) ;  (b)  the  fact  that  there  was 
certainly  a  break  in  the  succession  at  Tiglath  Pi - 
lexer'*  accession  (Rawlinson  says  that  he  was  a 
usurper) ;  (c)  the  fact  that  the  Era  of  Nabonassar 
of  Babylon  begins  at  747,  which  is  in  excellent 
harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that,  at  the  death  of 
Pul,  Chaldea  was  unable  to  maintain  dominion 
over  Assyria,  but  found  itself  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  so  that  a  new  era  was  founded.  It  had 
not  been  independent  for  centuries  before  this,  and 
it  was  resubjugated  by  Sargon  in  709.  (d)  This 
combination  is  supported  by  Ike  words:  “Pul 
king  of  Assyria,”  2  Kings  xv.  19.  («)  It  Js  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Greek  story  of  Sardanapalus^ — It  is 
evident  that  we  have  here  a  clue  which  promises 
ultimately  to  unravel  the  intricacies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  of  the  biblical  chronology. 

Opposite  the  reign  of  Pekah  will  be  found 
marked  that  solution  of  the  contradiction  in  the 
data  concerning  his  reign  which  Oppert  claims  to 
have  obtained  from  the  inscriptions.  See  above, 
p.  162  of  Past  IL  of  the  Oomm. 

6.  The  other  important  series  of  synchronisms 
is  that  with  Egyptian  history.  Here  also  scholars 
have  given  the  most  diligent  labor  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  evidenoe  which  bears  on  the 
biblical  chronology.  A  fundamental  question  here 
meets  us,  whether  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are 
all  consecutive,  or  whether  some  of  them  were 

•  The  aunt  person,  but  diflarent  mode  of  wanting. 


reckoned  as  successive,  the  period  which  they 
cover  reaches  back  to  more  than  5,000  years  before 
Christ  Very  many  scholars,  appalled  at  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  period,  have  inferred  that  the  dynas¬ 
ties  must,  many  of  them,  have  been  contempora¬ 
neous.  Lepsius  adopts  this  view,  and  in  his  K&- 
nigsbuch  der  Aden  Aegypter  he  has  reconstructed 
with  admirable  skill  and  diligence  the  entire  list 
of  Manetho’B  dynasties.  Prof  Rawlinson  adopts 
the  same  view,  avowedly  following  the  English 
Egyptologers.  He  carries  it  further  than  Lepsius, 
and,  in  fact,  the  weakness  of  the  theory  is  that  £ 
may  be  carried  as  far  as  any  one  finds  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  the  period  of  Egyptian  history  to 
what  he  considers  a  reasonable  length.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  suspicious  that  the  shortening  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  putting  many  of  the  most  ancient  dynas¬ 
ties  contemporaneous  with  one  another,  that  is, 
the  dynasties  which  fall  at  the  time  of  which  we 
know  least.  In  Rawlinson’s  scheme  {Manual,  p. 
77)  six  of  Hanetho’s  dynasties  are  put  as  contem¬ 
poraneous  in  the  period  from  2100  to  2000.  In 
the  more  modern  period  of  the  history,  where  we 
know  that  there  were  many  rulers  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  Ma¬ 
netho  only  recognized  one.  The  especial  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  for  us,  at  present,  is  that  the  synchron¬ 
isms  (all  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a  shortening 
of  the  period  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy.  Lepsius 
carries  out  the  calculation  of  the  Israelitish  chro¬ 
nology  in  consistency  with  his  scheme  for  that  of 
Egypt,  and  fixes  the  chief  dates  as  follows  {Kdnigs- 
buchy  ss,  102,  3,  and  4) :  Division  of  the  kingdom* 
963;  Accession  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu,  861;  Fall 
of  Samaria,  693 ;  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  586. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  and  from  what  was 
said  about  Rawlinson’s  dates  for  Assyrian  his¬ 
tory  that  the  chronologers  may  be  divided  into 
two  Classes  or  schools,  the  defenders  of  the  “  long 
period  ”  for  the  Israelitish  monarchy  (chiefly  those 
who  rely  on  such  a  scheme  as  they  are  able  to 
form  from  the  biblical  data),  and  the  defenders  of 
the  “  short  period  ”  (Assyrian  and  Egyptian  scho¬ 
lars,  who  rely  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  mon¬ 
uments). 

7.  The  **  short  period  ”  has  always  been  strong 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
chronologies  seemed  to  demand  it,  but  it  will  bn 
noticed  that,  whatever  date  we  may  assign  to  the 
great  eclipse,  the  Assyrian  authorities  fix  the  Fall 
of  Samaria  certainly  in  721,  and  set  aside  Lepsius* 
date  as  impossible.  All  the  shortening  therefore 
must  come  before  that  date,  but  the  synchronism 
with  Tirhaka  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Egyptian  scheme.  Therefore  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  chronologies  are  not  in  accord  in  the 
shortening  which  they  require. 

8.  Others,  however,  discard  the  notion  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  dynasties,  and  reckon  the  dynasties 
as  successive.  This  is  carried  out  in  Lenorm  ant’s 
Manual,  and  it  brings  the  synchronisms  into  accord 
with  the  11  long  period  n  which  he  adopts  for  the 
Israelitish  monarchy,  and  also  with  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  which  he  borrows  chiefly  from  Oppert* 
and  which  has  been  described  above. — Evidently 
we  may  hope  that  from  this  quarter  also  confirm¬ 
atory  evidence  will  come,  and  that  all  will  con¬ 
verge  to  a  reliable  result  Our  task  here  has  been 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  question. — W.  G.  & 
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SYNCHRONISMS*  £a 


Jehovah-calf-worship  in  Israel. 

Fifth  of  Rehoboam.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt* 
invades  Judah.  (Sheehonk  I.,  1st  king  XXLL 
Dyn.) 

Hostility  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

War  between  Judah  and  Israel. 


Tirsah  oapitol  of  Northern  kingdom. 

Fifteenth  ef  Asa.  He  defeated  Zero*,  “the 
Ethiopian,"  1  at  Zephathab. 

Supremacy  of  the  Jehuvah-reUgUm  in  Judah. 
Baasha  attacks  Asa.— Latter  forms  allianoe 
with  Denhadad  L,*  king  of  Syria. 

Heathen  idolatry  in  Israel 


Civil  war  in  Israel  for  four  yean.* 

098  Omrt  founded  Samaria  and  made  it  the 
oapitaL  War  between  Israel  and  Syria. 

Political  and  religious  reforms  in  Judah. 

Peaoe  and  prosperity. 

Ethbaal  in  Tyre.*  Elijah. 

Phoenician  idolatry  (sensual  and  materlaUstia 
nature-worship)  introduced  into  Israel  bp 
JesebeL 

909  and  901.  War  between  Israel  and  Syria. 
Success  of  Iwaal  and  allianoe  with  Syria. 
Benhadad  //.* 

80S.  Renewed  war  between  Israel  and  Syria.* 
Revolt  of  Moab  against  Israel. 

Elisha.  Slight  and  temporary  reaction  against 
Phoenician  worship  in  Israel. 

Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom  in  allianoe  against 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab.* 

Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Edomites  of  Mt.  Beir 
invade  Judah,  but  quarrel  and  kill  each  other 
near  Engedi. 


1  This  king,  who  was  formerly  identified  with  Uaserken  L 
(the  Osorkon  of  the  Greeks),  who  was' king  of  Egypt,  is  now 
known  to  be  Aserch-Amen,  an  Ethiopian  conqueror,  who 
overran  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Uaserken,  and  was  not  ar¬ 
rested  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Palestine.  See 
Lenarmant,  B.  H.  chap.  iv.  see.  9,  note;  and  B.  IV.  chap. 
1 r.  sec.  1 

*  See  Exeg.  notes  on  1  Kings  xi.  98,  and  xv.  18. 

*  The  date  given  for  Omrfs  accession  (99b)  is  the  “81st  of 
Asa,"  but,  as  Ahab  followed  in  the  “88th  of  Asa,**  Omrfs  IS 
jnern*  reign  must  be  reckoned  from  999,  when  he  was  first 
ealied  to  the  throne.  This  weald  give  four  years  for  his  con¬ 
test  with  Tibni  for  the  crown. 

*  Sea  Exeg.  on  1  Kings  xvi.  81.  Ha  put  an  end  to  a  period 
of  anarchy  and  founded  a  dynasty  987  b.c.  Aashurnasirpal 
says,  on  an  obelisk  now  in  the  Brit.  Mm.,  that  he  took  tribute 
of  Tjrra,  flidon,  etc.,  in  816.  (Lenonuant,  B.  VL  ohep.  iiL 

*  Shalmaneser  IV.  (II.  R.)  mentions*  on  a  stele  found  near 


the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  now  In  the  Brit  Mus.,  Benhadad 
and  “  10,000  of  the  men  of  Ahab  of  Israel"  among  the  forces 
whom  he  defeated  at  Karkar  in  900,  the  year  after  this  allianoe 
was  formed.  (Lenonuant,  B.  IL  chap.  iv.  sec.  8;  andB.  IV. 
chap.  iL  sea  4.)  Rawlinaon,  in  the  Manual,  says  that  Shal¬ 
maneser  II.  was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  but  gives  an  the 
date  of  Shalmaneser's  reign 880-888 (seep.  48),  and  far  Ahab*4 
reign  918-897  (p  66).  In  the  “Five  Great  Monarchies1* 
(1  ed.)  Vol.  IL  p.  869  note,  this  notice  is  quoted  as  “  Ainabof 
Samhala,"  not  yet  having  been  distinctly  recognized.  Sir  H. 
Rawlinaon,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Canon,  fixed  the  date 
of  this  battle  as  858.  See  the  Appendix  an  the  Chron.  $  4. 

*  We  should  infer  from  1  Kings  xxiL  8,  that  Ramoth  had 
not  been  given  up  to  the  Israelites,  as,  perhaps,  was  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  allianoe  three  years  before. 

’  1  Kings  i.  17. 

•8  Kings  iiL  1. 

*  This  Is  probably  the  Mteha  of  the  Moabite  stone.  See 
the  Come.,  Port  II.  p.  8L 
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a 

If 

n 

r 


692-1 


885—1 

884 


877 

856 


840-89 


m 


811-10 


778 

778 

778 

788 

780 

759-8 


KINGS  OF 
JUDAH. 


JEHOI1AM. 


AHAZIAH . 22 


ATHALIAH.. 


JO  ASH.. 


AHAZIAH. 


AZARIAH  ob  UZ- 
ZIAH. 


JOTHA1L. 


18 


1210 

11 


40 


KING 8  OF 
ISRAEL. 


JEHU.. 


JEHOAHAZ.. 


JOAJ3H.. 


JEROBOAM  n. 


[ZACHARIAH  . 
SHALLUM.... 


MENAHEM  »». 
PEKAIAH..... 
FEKAH . 


16 


23 


15 


SYNCHRONISMS,  4a 


28 


17 


16 


41 

|md| 

52 


1 

mo. 

10 

2 

20 

|read| 

80 


JeJioram  introduce *  Phoenician  idolatry  into 
Judah;  murders  his  six  brothers  and  others. 

Edomites  revolt  successfully  against  Judah. 
The  priest-city  Libnah  revolt*. 

A  tab-  and  Philistine*  invade  JudAh.  Siege  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad  and  miraculous  deliv¬ 
erance. 

Hazael  in  Syria. 

Pn>gven*  of  Phoenician  idolatry  in  Judah, 
Israel  at  war  with  Syria  (siege  of  Ramoth). 

Revolution  in  Israel.  Massacre  of  Ahab’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Jtelipiou i*  reformation.  Phoenician  idol- 
airy  abolmhcd. 

Muemcrt  uf  Ahuziah'a  family ,  and  supremacy 
qf  Phoenician  idolatry  in  J udah . 

Hazael  conquer*  territory  cf  Israel  east  of  tho 
Jordan.  S/talmaneeer  ia  take*  tribute  of  Jehu, 
863. 

Restoration  of  the  line  of  David  and  reUjiout 
reformation.  Phoenician  idolatry  abolished 
in  J  udah. 

Limited  revival  of  Phoenician  idolatry  in  TzraeL 

Hazael  continues  to  attack  Israel.  Time  of 
depression  and  weakness.  Israel  overrun  by 
the  Syrians. 

Phoenician  idolatry  tolerated  in  Judah. 

Jlazael  takes  Gath  and  threaten*  Jerusalem. 

Benhadad  III.  in  8vria. 

Israel  successful  against  the  Byrian* — recovery 
of  lost  cities. 

Phoenician  idolatry  once  more  aboliehed  4 
Judah. 

Amaziah  made  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Edomites  and  took  8cla  (Petra). 

| War  between  Israel  and  Judah.  Amaziah  pris¬ 
oner  of  Joash.  Israelites  plunder  the  temple. 

Time  of  strength  and  prosperity  in  Israel. 
Territory  from  Damascus  to  the  Dead  Sea  re¬ 
covered. 

Luxury,  folly,  and  vice  in  Israel.  Amos. 

Time  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Judah.  Su¬ 
premacy  qf  the  Jehavahreliffion. 

[789.  First  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  theMedm 
and  Chaldeans  (?)] 

lElath  taken  from  the  Edomites,  Gath  and  Ash- 
dod  from  the  Philistines;  Ammonites  and 
Arabs  of  Gurbaal  tributary. 


Lpul1*  takes  tribute  from  Menaham. 


[747.  Bra  of  Nabonasmx  of  Babylon.] 


>•  2  Kings  viii.  25.  ”  2  Kings  ix.  29. 

11  This  Shalmaneser  (IYth,  according  to  Lenormant ;  lid, 
according  to  Rawlinaon)  is  the  name  mentioned  above  in  note 
6.  He  reigned  from  905  to  870  (Len.).  Among  his  cam¬ 
paigns  and  exploits  mentioned  on  the  “  black  obelisk  ”  (Brit, 
jfus. ),  the  same  mentioned  in  note  5,  we  find  it  stated  that, 
In  883,  he  recei  ved  tribute  of  “  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  ”  (the  change 
of  dynasty  not  being  known  or  not  being  remembered),  and, 
on  the  tame  obelisk,  Jehu  is  represented,  in  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs.  a*  prostrating  himself  before  Shalmaneser.  He  prob¬ 
ably  entered  into  tributary  relations  to  Shalm.  in  order  to  get 
protection  against  Hazael.  (Lenormant  I.,  106,  381.  Raw- 
liuson,  Five  Ot.  Mon.  [2d  ed.]  II.,  105  and  106.)  This  is  the 
distress  which  fell  upon  Jehu  and  kept  him  from  that  ener¬ 
getic  development  of  Israel  which  we  shnudd  have 
of  him.  See  Pi.  U.  pp.  114  and  115. 


>•  2  Kings  xr.  80. 

14  2  Kings  xvii.  1. 

11  Rawlinson  ( Manual,  p.  67)  gives  for  Henahea's  reign 
772-762.  On  p.  44  he  says  that  Tiglath  Phaser  H.  took 
tribute  of  Menahem  in  743.  It  is  another  cess  of  ths 
inconsistency  mentioned  above  in  note  5.  See  also  the 
foot-note  p.  161  of  Pnrt  II.  It  is  agieed  that  Tig.  Pfl-  IL 
is  stated  in  the  inscriptions  to  have  taken  tribute  of  Me- 
nahem  of  Israel.  Oppert,  by  combining  this  with  the  otter 
date,  arrives  at  the  construction  mentioned  on  p.  161 « 
which  is  placed  in  the  column  of  remarks  opposite  the  reign 
of  Pekah. 

»•  Pul  is  called,  in  2  Kings  xv.  19,  “king  of  Aieyri*,’'^ 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  or  the  Canon,  flesin 
regard  to  him,  p.  162  of  Part  IL 
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....  [744.  Ttglath  PUeeer  II.  In  Assyria  until  TEL] 
[New  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power.] 

[742.  Tig.  Pil.  in  Syria ;  Resin,  Pekah,  rad  Aah- 
ariah  son  of  Tabeal,  confederated  against 
Aha*.] 

[742.  Pekah  dethroned.  Menahem  II.18  set  up 
by  Tig.  Pil.  and  tributary  to  him.] 

Assyrio-  Chaldean  star-worship  introduced  into 
Israel  and  Judah." 

[734.  Resin  and  Pekah  unite  and  revolt.  Pekah 
regained  the  throne.] 

732.  Campaign  of  Resin  and  Pekah  agaihst 
Aha*  of  Judah.  782.  Damascus  taken. 

731.  Forced  migration  of  Syrians  and  Israelites. 
[730.  Tiglath  Pileeer  took  Gasa,  Ashdod,  Du- 
mah  in  Arabia,  and  probably  went  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.1*  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  held 
a  court  of  his  vassals  at  Damascus,  at  which 
Pekah  and  Aha*  were  present.*0] 

’2  [780.  Pekah  in  alliance  with  Metnon  of  Tyro 
revolts  against  Assyria.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Assyrians,  Pekah  is  slain  by  Hoahea,  who 
submits  to  pay  tribute.] 

Phtenician  idolatry  and  Moloch-worship  ess- 
conragsd  in  Judah.  Political  and  reilgtome 
degradation  in  Israel. 

- Luxury  and  corruption  in  Judah.  The  temple 

of  Jehovah  closed. 

.1..  [Shalmaneser11  in  Assyria,  727-722.] 

[725.  Sabaoon  I.,**  the  first  king  of  the  XXVth 
Ethiopian  Dyn.  in  Egypt.] 

Reformation  in  Judah.  Revival  of  the  Jeko- 
vah-worship.  Passover  renewed. 

724.  Hoehea,  in  reliance  upon  So,**  revolts 
against  Assyria.  Shalmaneser  besieges  Sa¬ 
maria. 

[722-704.  Sargon  ■«  in  Assyria.] 

1A.  [719  or  718.  Sargon's  campaign  in  Phoenicia. 

Battle  of  Raphia,  in  which  he  defeats  the 
Egyptians.] 

[718-14.  Siege  of  Tyre  by  Sargon  for  five  yearn 
without  success.] 

[715  (about).  New  revolt  of  Samaria,  Damaaons, 
and  Hamath  subdued  by  Sargon.] 

[710  (about).  Sargon's  campaign  against  Ash¬ 
dod.**]  [710-704.  Sargon  occupied  in  build¬ 

ing  at  Dur-Sharyukin.  *  *1 
[709.  Sargon  defeats  Merodach  B&ladan  at  Dur 
Yakin  81  and  reduces  Chaldea  to  subjection.] 
[704-681.  Sennacherib  in  Assyria.1 
[701.  Sennacherib  in  Phoenicia.*1!  [Wins  bat* 
tie  of  Eltekon  *•  against  the  Egyptians  (So- 
bacon  II.).] 

700.  Sennacherib  in  Judah.*8  Judah  tributary 
to  Assyria.  Sennacherib's  army  destroyed. 
[009.  Babylon  in  revolt  against  Assyria  under 
Merodach  Baladan.1  Merodach  Baladan  sends 
messengers  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Hear 
kiah.” 


11  See  Exeg.  on  2  Kings  xvi.  8 ;  rviL  16;  xxiiL  12. 

>•  Bee  note  15. 

»  Qf.  2  Chron.  xxvtii.  20. 

*•  Qf.  2  Kings  xvi.  10. 

81  See  the  Supplementary  Note.  p.  189. 

St  ggg  p( 

*•  See  Exeg.  on  2  Kings  zvii.  4,  and  p.  189. 

**  See  p.  189.  The  Assyrian  form  of  the  name  is  Shar- 
yultin.  • 

m  Qf.  Isai.  xx.  1. 

*•  l.e.  Castle  of  Sharyukin  or  Sargon.  It  is  the  modem 
Khoraabad. 

81  See  p.  220. 

8*  See  p.220. 

88  Bee  p.  220. 


80  This  date  Is  in  dispute.  We  are  told  that  HeseUall 
reigned  29  yean  (2  Kings  xviiL  2),  that  Sennacherib's  inva¬ 
sion  fell  in  his  14th  year  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  ,  and  that  he  lived 
15  yean  afterwards  (2  Kings  xx.  6).  These  data  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  each  other,  but  the  second  would  make  Senna¬ 
cherib's  invasion  fall  in  718.  This  is  irreconcilable  with 
Assyrian  data,  which  seem  to  be  beyond  question.  AH  the 
explanations  or  conjectures  offered  sacrifice  the  statements  of 
the  biblical  text.  They  cannot  be  regardod  as  solutions  of 
the  difficulty.  It  should  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  the  dates 
given  to  this  and  other  events  connected  with  it  are  not  those 
which  the  biblical  text  would  give.  See  Supp.  Note  after 
Exeg.  on  Chap.  20. 

91  See  Supp.  Note  on  Chap.  SO. 
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n  Of.  2  Chron.  xndfi.  11.  9mpp.  Note  on  Ohap.  SI. 

11  See  JSupp.  Note  on  Chap.  xxL  Rawlinaon  (Ftoe  Groat 
Mon.  IL  62)  gives  Assbur-banipaTs  reign  068-628,  and  that  of 
hie  son,  whom  ha  calls  Asshnremid-iliii,  (PS  MB. 


OF  THE  KINGS. 


ABLE — (CoaTUfutD). 


SYNCHRONISMS,  tic. 


,  [697-682.  Sennacherib  In  constant  war  with 
Babylon,  which  revolt*  attain  and  again.] 
Supremui-y  of  the  heathen  religion*  in  Judah. 

Persecution  of  Jehovah- worshipper*. 

[681-667.  Esarhaddun  in  Assyria.] 
c.  680.  Manaftseh  captive  in  Babylon.1*  [Ma- 
nassch  tributary.] 

[c.  676.  Enarhaddon  conquers  Egypt.] 

667-647.  Asshurbonipal  in  Assyria.11] 

667.  Phraortcs  establishes  Median  Empire.] 
647-625.  Asshuredililani'III.  in  Assyria.]11 

.  [Between  650  and  640  Psammetichus  becomes 
independent  king  of  Egypt.]11 

.  [Cyaxares  in  Media.] 

Revival  of  Jehocah-worship. 

[625-606.  Saracus  in  Assyria.]  [Nabopolaasar 
in  Babylon  until  604.] 14 
[625.  First  attack  of  Modes  and  Babylonians  on 
Nineveh.  Scythian  invasion.] 

622.  Repair  of  the  Temple.  Discovery  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  Great  Reformation.  Pate- 
over  celebrated. 

\  610.  Battle  of  Megiddo.  Josiah  slain.  609.  Jo 

hoafcax  taken  captive  to  Egypt. 

.  Judah  tributary  to  Egypt.  Heathentem  la  the 
dependant. 

[607.  Nebuchadnezsar  associated  with  his  father 
as  king  of  Babylon.]14 

[606.  Nineveh  taken  by  the  Modes  and  Baby¬ 
lonians.]14 

606.  Battle  of  Carchemish.  Nebuchadnezsar 
defeats  Necho. 

[604.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon  until  661.] 
602.  Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Judah. 

699.  Nebuchadnezzar  again  in  Judah.  Bsonh 
khvo  or  thx  Captivitt. 

696.  Oonfederated  plan  of  revolt  with  Phoenicia, 
Ammon,  and  Moab.14 
604.  Zedeldah's  visit  to  Babylon.11 
Hophra  (Uahprahet)  in  Egypt. 

690.  Revolt  of  Judah.  Babylonians  besiege  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

*  687.  Gedaliah  killed  by  IshmaeL 
[661.  Evil  Merodach  In  Babylon.]  Jehioachin 
released  from  prison. 
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